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BK.  JOMSOS. 

Fmox  m  Dawlj  usued  lib  ot  Johiuoii 
illiutrmted,  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the 
great  lezicogTapher's  Urth-pUce,  and  of 
Edial  HoQM  where  he  first  undenook  his 
office  of  teacher. 

We  Bubjoin  Baiwell'e  account  of  the 
oonrtahip  of  the  doctor,  with  M>me  notice  of 
hii  mother'i  &niilj  : — 

"  Hie  jnTcnile  attachment!  to  the  fair  eex 


"  In  a  man  whom  leligioua  education  haa 
MCored  from  licentious  indulgences,  tlie  pas- 
■too  of  lore,  when  once  it  has  seized  him,  is 
exceedingly  strong;  heing  unimpaired  hj 
dieeipatioD,  and  tolallj  concentrated  in  one 
object  This  was  experienced  by  Johnson 
when  he  became  the  fervent  admirer  of  Mre. 
Porter,  after  her  first  husband's  death.     Mis* 


Porter  told  me  that  whan  b«  was  fint  intrn- 
duced  to  her  mother  his  appeannea  waa 

very  forbidding ;  he  WBS  then  lean  and  lank, 
so  that  bis  immense  itnieture  of  bones  was 
hideously  striking  to  the  eye,  and  the  scars 
of  the  scrofula  were  deeply  Tisible.  He  also 
wore  his  hair,  which  was  straight  and  itiff, 
and  separated  behind;  and  he  often  bad 
seemingly  convulsive  starts  and  odd  geaticu- 
lations,  which  tended  to  excite  at  once  sur- 
prise and  ridicule;  Mrs.  Porter  was  so  much 
engaged  bj  his  conversation  that  she  over- 
looked all  these  external  disBdTantage^  and 
said  to  her  daughter,  '  This  is  the  most  sen- 
Bibic  man  that  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.' 

"  Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age 
of  Johnson,  and  her  petson  and  manner,  as 
described  to  me  by  the  late  Hr.  Garrick, 
ivere  by  no  means  pleasing  to  others,  ^ 
must  have  bad  a  superiority  of  uoderstaDd- 
ing  and  talents,  as  she  certainly  iniforedhim 
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DR.  JOHNSON. 


with  a  more  than  ordinarj  panioa;  aod 
she  having  signified  her  willingness  to  ac- 
cept of  his  hand,  he  went  to  Lichfield  to  ask 
his  mother's  consent  to  the  marriage,  which 
he  oonid  not  but  be  conscious  was  a  very 
imprudent  scheme,  both  on  account  of  their 
disparity  of  years  and  her  want  of  fortune. 
But  Mrs.  Johnson  knew  too  well  the  ardor  of 
her  son's  temper,  and  was  too  tender  a  pa- 
rent to  oppose  his  inclinationsL  . 

"  I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  not  performed  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  a  resolution  was  taken  that 
it  should  be  at  Derby,  for  which  place  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  set  out  on  horseback, 
I  suppose  in  very  good  hnmor.  But,  though 
Mr.  Topham  Beauderk  used  archly  to  men- 
tion Johnson's  haying  told  him  with  much 
gravity,  *  Sir,  it  was  a  love  marriage  on 
both  sides,'  I  have  had  from  my  illustrious 
friend  the  following  curious  account  of  their 
jtitumey  to  church  upon  the  nuptial  mom 
[9th  July]  :— *  Sir,  she  had  read  the  old  ro- 
mances, and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fan- 
tastical notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should 
use  her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  sir,  at  the  first 
she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  me ;  and  when  I 
rode  a  little  slower,  she  passed  me,  and 
complained  I  lagged  behind*  I  was  not  to 
be  made  the  slave  of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved 
to  beg^n  as  I  meant  to  eod.  I,  therefore, 
pushed  on  briskly,  till  I  was  out  of  her  sight 
The  road  lay  between  two  hedges,  so  I  was 
sore  she  could  not  miss  it ;  and  I  contrived 
that  she  should  soon  come  up  with  me. 
When  she  did,  I  observed  her  to  be  in  tears.' 

''This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular 
beginning  of  connubial  felicity ;  but  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus 
showed  a  manly  firmness,  proved  a  most 
affectionate  and  indulgent  husband  to  the 
last  moment  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  life ;  and  in 
his  '  Phtyers  and  Meditations'  we  find  very 
remarkable  evidence  that  his  regard  and 
fondness  for  her  never  ceased,  even  after 
her  death." 

Boswell  says  of  the  birth  of  this  renowned 
writer  that  he 

"*  Was  bom  at  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  v.  a,  1709,  and  his 
initiation  into  the  Christian  Cliurch  was  not 
delayed,  for  his  baptism  is  recorded  in  the 
register  of  St  Mary's  pariah  in  that  city  to 
have  been  performed  on  the  day  of  his  birth ; 


his  father  is  there  styled  gentleman,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist 
has  praised  him  for  not  being  proud ;  when 
the  truth  is,  that  the  appellation  of  gentle- 
man, though  now  lost  in  the  indiscriminate 
assumption  of  eigtUre,  was  commonly  taken 
by  those  who  could  not  boast  of  gentility. 
His  lather  was  Michael  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Derbyshire,  of  the  same  extraction,  who 
settled  in  Lichfield  as  a  bookseller  and  sta- 
tioner. His  mother  was  Sarah  Ford,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  race  of  substantial 
yeomanry  in  Warwickshire.  They  were 
well  advanced  in  years  when  they  married, 
and  never  had  more  than  two  children,  both 
sons — Samuel,  their  first  born,  who  lived  to 
be  such  an  illustrious  character ;  and  Na- 
thaniel, who  died  in  his  twenty -fifth  year. 
She  was  a  woman  of  distinguished  under- 
standing, which,  however,  was  not  much 
cultivated,  as  we  may  gather  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  account  of  his  early  years. 
'  My  fiither  aod  mother,'  says  Johnson,  *  had 
not  much  happiness  from  each  other.  They 
seldom  conversed ;  for  my  father  could  not 
bear  to  talk  of  his  affairs ;  and  my  mother, 
being  unaegiuaintad  trith  bookie  cared  not  to 
talk  of  any  thing  else.  Had  my  mother 
been  more  literate,  they  had  been  better 
companions.' 

"There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
his  father  somewhat  romantic,  but  so  well 
authenticated  as  to  deserve  mention.  A 
young  woman  of  Leek,  m  Staffordshire,, 
while  he  served  his  apprenticeship  there, 
conceived  a  violent  passion  (or  him;  and, 
though  it  met  with  no  favorable  return,, 
followed  him  to  Lichfield,  where  she  took 
lodgings  opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he* 
lived,  and  indulged  her  hopeless  flame. 
When  he  was  informed  that  it  so  preyed 
upon  her  mind  that  her  life  was  in  danger,, 
he  with  a  generous  humanity  went  to  her,, 
and  offered  to  marry  her,  but  it  was  then 
too  late,  her  vital  power  was  exhausted; 
and  she  thus  painfully  illustrated  that  a. 
woman  can  die  for  love. 

"  Of  the  power  of  Dr.  Johnson's  memory, 
for  which  he  was  all  his  life  eminent  to  a 
degree  almost  incredible,  the  following  early 
instance  is  recorded  as  told  in  his  presence 
at  Sheffield,  in  1770,  by  his  stepdaughter, 
Mra  Lucy  Porter,  <and  related  to  her  by  his 
mother: — When  he  was  a  child  in  petti- 
coats, and  learned  to  read,  Mra  Johnson 


vte  — ™^"g  pat  Uw  Cooinan  Pniyer  Bo^ 
into  hiihaocli,  pointing  to  the  collect  tar  the 
iay,  md  Mid, '  Sam,  you  omat  get  this  b; 
bnrt'  She  waot  up  itain,  Uarit^  liiin  to 
•tody ;  bat  bj  tlw  time  *be  lutd  reached  the 
nconil  floor  »he  baud  Iiim  folloiriag  bar. 
>  Wbafi  tke  DULttMrr  Mud  ibt.    '  I  mo  Mr 


it,'  he  ruptied ;  end  repealed  it  diitinctly, 
though  he  ooald  not  not  haTC  read  it  more 
thaia  («ice. 

"  The  parlor  in  the  hoiue  There  Dr.  John- 
MID  wai  born  ii  the  ool j  room  whid)  remaina 
ia  the  Mm*  etal«  as  wb«o  oeeapied  bj  hit 


"  After  hie  marriage  he  *et  up  a  private 
academjr,  Tor  which  purpose  he  hired  a  Urge 
boiue  well  situated  near  bia  native  citj.  Id 
the  Oentlfman't  Magatim  tar  HSfl  there  ia 
the  following  advertiBement : —     . 

"'At  Edial,  Dear  LichSeld.  id  Staffbrd- 
ihire,  janog  geotlemen  are  boarded  and 
taogbt  Ibe  Iftin  and  Greek  languages  by 
Samael  Jo^oaon.' 

'  Bat  the  only  pnpila  that  were  put  nn- 
der  hi*  care  were  Ibe  celebrated  David 
Oarriek  and  bia  brother  George,  and  a  Hr. 
OiWy,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fcrtun?, 
who  died  early.  As  yet  his  name  had 
nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  aRerwarda 
oommtuided  the  highest  attention  and  re- 
■apect  of  manlrind.  Had  aoch  an  advertisa- 
ment  appeared  after  the  publication  «f  bia 
'  London.'  his  '  Rambler,'  or  his  '  Dictionary,' 
bow  would  it  haie  burst  npon  the  world  I 
With  what  eagemcM  would  the  great  and 


orSamuelJobnaonr 

J«i.'tt.lHt»," 

SONMET. 

Row  too  itrong  elemsnli  atrin  in  thtHnI; 

Nol  Hgtal  and  wronf,  wbldi  ttHMM  ba  elav  U> 

His  loner,  Irm,  M  l<M>1iloiM  (o  Iho  poll, 

While  bDoinIng  ffccls,  like  -ild  •«  birioin  ««, 

Alhwsrt  ta1i«f-*).h:h  la  Uir  imil'a  dafcj»^ 

It«Kia.wblch  aboold,  band-locked  ■llfa  Fsllh. 

This  tbiKF  aenae.  (he  poel^a  riehssl  (rlR^ 

A  h«Tf-iBird  Bi.d««  » Ibe  worWtj  ey*- 

Wblch  ha>  no  power  ao  U  dilate,  uplift, 

And  bind  Uie  aoiil  In  lofty  roTBrte, 

tHE  BEST  OF  THREE. 


THE  BEST  OF  THREE; 

OS,  THB  OrnOU'a  OHiLEOEB. 

An  unmilitary  spectator,  g^ziog  upoQ  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  on  the  march,  is  apt  to 
suppose  that,  like  a  body  of  chess-men  in  a 
box,  it  has  but  to  be  packed  up,  and  dis- 
patched in  any  direction  at  a  moment's 
notice.  He  sees  each  individual  prirate, 
looking  straight  between  the  ears  of  his 
oharger,  surrounded  by  his  own  and  his 
horse^s  paraphernalia — ^which  personal  pro- 
perty the  faithful  pair  carry  about  with 
them  like  a  snail  does  her  shell,  in  all  their 
wanderings.  Being  a  civilian,  the  delighted 
gazer  has,  of  course,  an  immense  idea  of 
military  punctuality  and  quickness ;  so,  for- 
getting the  difficulty  with  which  he  sets  his 
own  family  in  motion,  to  perform  a  journey 
from  Ramsgate  to  Southampton,  he  fondly 
supposes  that  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  sound- 
ing **  boots  and  saddles,''  is  sufficient  to  move 
any  number  of  squadrons,  baggage,  horses, 
sick  men,  officers'-mess-establishments,  and 
other  impedimenta^  at  a  moment's  warning, 
to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Quebec,  or  AliwaL 

Little  does  he  know  the  confusion  created 
in  a  barrack-yard  by  the  arrival  of  "  the 
route" — the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  orderlies, 
corporals,  Serjeants,  and  trumpeters — the 
grave  and  steady  bustle  of  the  colonel,  and 
and  his  admiring  imitator,  the  regimental 
serjeant-major — the  hurried  arrangements 
of  the  ioctor,  probably  a  married  man,  with 
a  host  of  children — the  frantic  state  of  the 
adjutant,  and  calm  despair  of  the  riding- 
master,  invariably  a  stalwart  warrior,  whose 
corpulent  proportions  it  appears  impossible 
for  any  horse  to  carry — the  captains  com- 
pletely engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  their 
respective  troops,  and  the  movement  of  their 
own  baggage— the  lieutenants  thinking  of 
« the  girls  that  we  left  behind  us" — and  the 
comets  (happy  dogs  t)  with  the  true  elasti- 
city of  youth,  swamping  all  their  cares  for 
the  present,  and  regrets  for  the  past,  in 
golden  anticipations  of  the  future.  We  will 
pass  over  the  difficulties  of  the  mess-man, 
important  as  that  functionary  must  unques- 
tionably be;  nor  will  we  dwell  upon  the 
labors  of  b4t-men  and  servants,  packing  up 
baggage,  and  stowing  the  most  ingenious 
inventions  into  the  smallest  given  space ;  or 
the  discomforts  of  the  handful  of  women. 


whose  privilege  it  is  to  follow  a  regiment  on 
service.  It  is  enough  to  know  that,  out  of 
this  chaos  of  confusion,  spring  the  elements 
of  order  and  arrangement,  and  that,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  at  the  outside,  every  thing  is 
ready  for  the  road,  the  rail,  the  transport,  or 
the  field.  Add  to  all  this,  the  knowledge 
that  the  corps  thus  set  in  motion  is  about  to 
leave  home  on  active  service,  where  promo- 
tion and  distinction  are  as  surely  awaiting 
the  survivors,  as  grape  and  musketry,  round 
shot  and  sabre-cuts,  are  in  store  for  those 
whose  fate  it  may  be  never  to  see  merry 
England  again,  and  some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  excitement  prevailing  in  the 
cavalry  barracks  at  York  one  fine  spring 
morning  early  in  the  present  centuiy,  on  the 
receipt  of  "  the  route"  for  the  Peninsula  by 

the  gallant th  Dragoons. 

Ah  1 1  was  young  in  Uiose  days,  and  would 
not  have  exchanged  my  lieutenancy  in  that 
distinguished  regiment,  with  my  aspirations 
for  military  glory,  and  hopes  for  the  future 
— no  1  not  for  a  dukedom  in  possession. 
Like  Alazeppa, 

I  was  a  goodly  atripling  then ; 
At  aerenty  yeara  I  ao  may  aay ; 

and  with  youth,  strength,  health,  and,  aboye 
all,  hope,  with  the  world,  not  of  reality,  but 
of  boyhood's  dreams,  all  before  me,  could 
any  position  in  life  be  more  enviable  than 
mine!  I  am  old  now,  and,  like  all  old 
men,  somewhat  inclined  to  overrate  the 
advantages  of  youth.  But  I  must  strive  to 
curb  the  garrulity  which  is  so  apt  to  steal  on 
with  increasing  years,  and  tell  my  story  in 
the  off-hand  fashion  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  not  fair  to  lay  hold  of  my  courteous  reader 
by  the  button,  and  inffict  on  him  the  un- 
necessary twaddle  that  shall  dub  me  "  bore." 

Well ;  the  gallant ^th  were  quartered 

at  York,  and  "  a  glorious  summer"  we  made 
it  for  the  "  sons  of  York,"  ay,  and  the  daugh- 
ters, too.  Balls,  pic-nics,  races,  theatricals, 
all  the  autumn — ^more  balls,  more  theatri- 
cals, capital-hunting,  famous  shooting,  all  the 
winter.  Yorkshire  has  ever  been  celebrated 
for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  sUll  keeps  up  its  character  in 
that  respect,  as  I  am  informed  on  all  hands ; 
but  in  those  days  I  can  vouch  for  every 
man's  home  being  literally  "  his  castle ;"  and 
truly  we  were  free  of  them  all 

Ajnongst  the  many  from  whom  my  brother 
officers  and  myself  were  sure  of.  a  hearty 
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welcome,  none  were  more  delighted  to  eee 
uB,  or  made  ns  more  perfectly  at  home,  than 
Ifr.  BoltOD,  of  Newnham  Dale,  and  his 
three  danghtera  The  "  Squire,"  as  he  was 
called,  over  many  a  broad  acre  was  one  of  a 
class  which  I  hope  I  may  never  lire  to  see 
fading  from  the  face  of  our  country.  A  kind 
landlord,  a  hospitable  and  affectionate  friend, 
a  refined  scholar,  and  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man, Mr.  Bolton  was  the  **  beau  ideal"  of  a 
thorough  country  gentleman,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  see  him  now  in  the 
old  hall  at  Newnham  Dale ;  we  are  coming 
in  from  pheasant-shooting  in  the  wide  woods 
that  skirt  his  picturesque  domain.  A 
travelling  carriage  has  just  brought  up  a 
fresh  accession  of  guests  to  partake  of  his 
hospitalities ;  and  the  Squire  steps  forward 
from  the  old  oak  fireplace,  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure  on  his  handsome  countenance — **  a 
good  portly  man  i*  faith,  and  a  corpulent,  of 
a  dieerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most 
noble  carriage" — receiving  the  ladies  with 
all  the  refined  courtesy  of  **  the  old  school," 
lit  up,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  kind  heart  and 
affectionate  disposition;  while  the  cordial 
welcome  with  which  he  greets  the  rougher 
iez,  makes  the  male  guest  at  once  feel  com- 
pletely at  homa  The  eldest  and  youngest 
daughter  are  working  by  the  light  of  the 
wood-fire,  in  a  snug  comer,  so  partitioned 
off  and  intrenched  by  ottomans,  fauteuils, 
low  chairs,  tiny  tables,  footstools,  and  other 
lady-like  encumbrances,  that  it  almost 
forms  a  separate  apartment  While  coming 
through  the  billiard-room,  I  hear  the  rustle 
of  a  dress  that  my  heart  tells  me  can  only 
belong  to  Mary  Bolton,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  hospitable  "  Squire,"  and  the  fairest 
girl  in  all  Uie  "  north  countrie." 

I  need  not  now  be  ashamed  to  confess 
that  I  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
—or  what,  in  military  language,  we  irrever- 
ently denominated,  spoony  on — Mary  Bol- 
ton ;  nor  can  such  an  event  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment.  As  for  describing  her,  I  hold 
it  to  be  imposaible  to  describe  a  womaa 
Beautiful  she  was,  that  I  know,  for  I  have 
heard  her  charms  discussed  in  many  a  crowd- 
ed drawing-room ;  good  she  was,  for  much 
as  the  Squire  loved  aU  his  daughters,  he 
never  called  Mary  by  any  other  name  than 
**  best  of  three."  Graceful  and  lady-like, 
quiet,  and  '*  quite  clever  enough,"  all  these 
I  am  convinced  she  must  have  been,  when  I 


try  to  think  of  her  impartially,  as  another 
might ;  but  it  was  none  of  these  qualities 
that  gave  her  that  indescribable  chiurm 
which  to  me  she  possessed  People  now-a- 
days  talk  a  great  deal  about  "  mesmerism ;" 
I  think  it  must  have  been  thai  ;  I  can  only 
account  for  it  by  a  **  magnetic  influence."  **  Je 
Taimais,  parceque  c'6tait  elle,  et  parceque 
c'Stait  mol"  And  if  you,  my  indulgent  and 
renerable  reader,  will  look  back  some  fifty 
years  into  life,  when  your  heart  leapt  to 
your  lips,  and  the  color  rushed  to  your 
cheek,  at  the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  or  if 
you,  young  and  gallant  cavalier,  will  serious- 
ly reflect  upon  the  singular  fiict,  that  every 
one  of  your  horses  (of  course,  you  pique 
yourself  on  your  riding)  bends  himself  into 
a  curvet  on  passing  one  particular  drawing- 
room  window,  and  stops  short,  without  any 
indication  from  his  master,  at  one  particuUur 
door,  you  will  probably  be  able  to  give  no 
better  explanation  of  your  respective  con- 
duct than  the  French  sentence  I  have  just 
quoted,  as  containing  the  whole  essence  and 
"  morale"  of  an  infatuation  as  mysterious  as 
it  is  universal 

Well,  although  I  was  as  conceited  as  most 
young  men  of  my  years,  and  a  bold  dragoon 
to  boot,  I  blushed  up  to  my  eyes  whenever 
"  the  second  Miss  Bolton" — as  I  reverently 
denominated  my  enslaver — made  her  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  occasion  that  now 
presents  itself  so  vividly  to  my  recollection, 
I  could  hardly  muster  up  courage  for  what 
I  was  dying  to  do — y\z^  to  place  a  chair  for 
her  by  her  sisters'  work-table,  and  enscons- 
ing  myself  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wished- 
for  spot,  monopolize  the  whole  conversation 
and  attention  of  my  ladye-love.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  my  astonishment  when,  passing 
close  to  me,  she  whispered  in  a  voice  inau- 
dible to  all  but  myself, 

"  Will  you  step  into  the  library,  Mr. f 

I  wish  to  speak  to  yotr  alone." 

"  Heavens  I"  I  thought,  "  what  can  it 
mean  ?*'  Beyond  the  fact  of  my  standing  in 
the  position  customary  with  gentlemen  in 
polite  society,  and  not  balancing  myself  on 
my  head,  I  was  conscious  of  nothing,  hardly 
of  my  own  personal  identity,  though  voudied 
for  by  a  smart  shooting-dress,  and  much- 
soiled  gaiters.  Visions  of  a  declaration, 
began  by  the  lady ! — throwing  ourselves  on 
the  mercy  of  her  indulgent  father — sale  of 
commission — retirement  in    the  country — 
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love  in  a  cottage — ^with  my  own  governor' b 
awful  reaeotment  in  the  background — ^all 
this  whirled  through  my  brain,  as  hot  and 
cold  by  tuma  I  stood  in  the  library,  appointed 
as  oar  trysting-place.  I  neyer  bucw  exactly 
how  I  got  there  myself ;  and  as  for  Mary, 
■he  might  have  come  down  the  chimney  for 
ought  I  knew  to  the  contrary.  However, 
the  trance  did  not  last  long,  for  even  as  the 
application  of  the  pure  element  to  the  brows 
of  the  sleeper— a  process  called  by  mischiev- 
ous urchins  "  cold  pig'*— <lispels,  like  an  air- 
babble,  the  dreamy  creations  of  fancy,  so 
was  I  literally  startled  back  to  my  senses 
by  the  matter-of-fiict»  bosiness-like  manner 
in  which  Miss  Bolton  addressed  me. 

**  Mr. ,  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  in 

private,  about  selling  my  brown  horse." 

**■  Tour  brown  horse,  Miss  Bolton !  very 
nice  horse" — was  all  I  could  stammer  out 

**  Tlie  fiust  is,"  she  proceeded,  in  the  same 
calm,  measured  tones,  "  I  wish  to  sell  him 
for  fifty  pounds.  I  believe  him  to  be  worth 
a  good  deal  more ;  and  papa  says  he  would 
at  any  time  command  that  price  ;    so  I 

thought,  Mr. ,  that  perhaps  you  could 

dispose  of  him  for  me :  only  I  wajit  the 
money  immediately.  In  fact,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  I  should  have  it  in  two  days ;  and 
I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  say  a  word  upon 
the  subject  to  any  one." 

I  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  to  become 
possessed  of  a  treasure,  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Mary  Bolton ;  and  accordingly, 
mystified  as  I  was  at  the  whole  proceeding, 
I  expressed  my  willingness  to  purchase  the 
brown  horse,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
send  for  him  at  Miss  Bolton's  convenience. 
When  buyer  and  seller  are  both  of  one  mind, 
a  bargain  is  easily  concluded;  and  it  was 
soon  settled  that  the  animal  should  be  paid 
for  by  bis  new  master  in  person,  the  very 
next  evening,  at  a  York  ball  which  we  were 
both  to  attend,  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  in  these  cases,  he  should  be 
delivered  the  following  morning. 

And  now,  Miss  Bolton  having  succeeded 
in  attaining  her  object,  began,  like  a  true 
woman,  to  experience  sundry  twinges  of 
regret  at  that  which,  a  few  moments  before, 
had  appeared  to  be  the  point  she  was  most 
anxious  to  gain ;  and  it  was  not  without 
certain  chokings  in  that  white  throat,  and 
overflowings  of  those  violet  eyes,  that  she 
ocosigned  to  me  the  care  of  her  dumb  &vor- 


ite.  "  He  was  so  gentle  I— and  would  eat 
out  of  her  hand:  he  was  so  handsome  I — 

and  Mr. would  not  cut  his  tail,  she 

begged :  and  she  bad  hunted  him  sometimes 
(with  a  smile) ;  and  he  could  leap  so  beau- 
tifully (with  a  blush) ;  and  if  ever  I  went 
into  auy  of  those  horrid  battles — ^  Here 
poor  Mary's  voice  failed  her  altogether,  and 

with  a  hurried  "  good  morning,  Mr. ; 

we  shall  meet  to-morrow  night  at  the  ball," 
she  rushed  away  by  a  door  that  led  to  the 
secluded  regions  of  ladies'  boudoirs  and 
respectable  married  couples'  chambers,  in 
that  old  country  house^  far  removed  fi^m 
the  noise  and  racket  of  billiard-room  raoge 
and  bachelors*  gallery. 

The  second  Miss  Bolton's  eyes  were  some- 
what red  when  she  appeared  at  dinner,  and 
I  thought  that  she  studiously  avoided  me, 
so  as  to  allow  of  no  further  explanaticQ  as 
regarded  our  mysterious  "  deal,'*  When, 
after  a  fair  "symposium"  over  our  host's 
most  excellent  claret,  we  walked  into  the 
drawing-room,  the  ladies  had  retired  for  the 
night ;  and  as  I  was  to  breakfast  early,  and 
hunt  my  way  back  to  the  barracks  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  could  only  console  qayself  by 
anticipating  a  confidential  and  delightful 
explanation  at  the  coming  ball 

^  There  were  dandies  in  those  days ;"  and 
as,  in  the  present  fashion,  a  young  man 
prides  himself  chiefly  on  the  extreme  loose- 
ness of  his  garments,  more  particularly  those 
in  which  he  means  to  take  violent  exercise 
by  standing  in  a  doorway,  and  watching 
people  attempt  to  dance, — so,  in  my  time, 
we  thought  it  impossible  to  gird  up  our 
loins  too  tightly,  or  to  be  brushed  up,  curled, 
and  starched  too  severely,  ere  we  offered 
ourselves  up,  willing  victims  to  the  barbar- 
ous institutions  of  our  ancient  Terpsichore. 
**  Down  the  middle,  and  up  again,"  through 
six-and-thirty  couple,  might  well  be  called 
what  old  Major  Dumb-bells  of  ours — an 
apoplectic  dragoon,  in  a  stock  nine  inches 
deep— hoarsely  designated  it,  '*  a  choker, 
my  boy !" 

My  toilet  on  the  evening  in  question 
was  of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  as  befitted 
one  who  hoped  to  progress  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  &ir.  Whatever  scope  for 
decoration  the  military  simplicity  of  a  uni- 
form afforded,  was  taken  advantage  of ;  and 
the  buckle  of  my  belt,  on  that  important 
occasion,  was  drawn  at   least  two  holes 
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tighter  than  any  preTiotw  experience  of  the 
etrength  mnd  tougfaneas  of  Russia  leather 
•^eoold  warrant  I  was  preaent  in  the  body 
«t  mess,  but  any  thing  so  absent  as  my  be- 
havior has  not  often  been  seen  at  that  con- 
Yivial  institution  of  the  — ^th  Dragoons.  In 
little  humor  was  I  for  that  popular  descrip- 
tion of  **hadinager  which  the  vulgar  call 
''chaff,"  and  my  thirst  was  of  a  kind  which 
red  port  wine  only  served  to  aggravate ;  so, 
after  an  early  cap  of  coffee,  another  turn  at 
the  hairbrushes  in  my  barrack-room,  with 
■an  abortive  attempt  to  draw  that  infernal 
belt  a  hole  tighter,  I  proceeded  to  the  daz- 
zling scene  of  my  anticipated  happiness. 

Well  may  Byron  talk  of  **  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  shake  a  single  ball"  Gould  we 
lo(A  into  the  hearts  of  the  merry  throng  who 
fill  yon  glittering  hall,  what  jealousies,  what 
anxieties,  what  flutterings  of  hope,  what 
pangs  of  regret^  should  we  not  discover  1 
Love  and  hatred,  malice  and  revenge,  gener- 
osity and  ill-nature,  passions  both  good  and 
evil,  all  arising  from  a  scene  professedly  of 
gayety  and  merry-making.  Ladies  t  ladies  1 
a  ball  is  to  you  a  matter  of  even  greater 
importance  than  to  ourselvea  We  beseech 
you,  do  not  disclose  your  hearts,  as  openly 
as  yim  uncover  your  bosoms  I  Self-denial, 
and  something  almost  akin  to  deception, 
have  been  the  lessons  most  sedulously  incul- 
cated on  your  maiden  minds;  stick  to  the 
maternal  precepts ;  smile  if  you  will,  and  if 
your  teetli  are  white,  but  moi  too  kindly ; 
look  proper  and  dignified,  though  you  feel 
ready  to  cry-— calm  and  careless,  though 
your  hearts  be  breaking.  Say,  **!  believe 
Fm  engaged,"  when  you  would  give  your 
two  dovelike  eyes  for  but  one  five  minutes' 
more  conversation  with  him  whose  hand  has 
been  already  accepted  for  a  single  quadrille. 
What  matter  that  the  opportunity  may  never 
occur  again  ? — that  he  is  dying  to  tell  you 
what  you  are  dying  to  hear — ^that  on  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  happiness  for 
life  of  two  persons  may  depend  I  *'  Mamma" 
and  the  world  have  laid  down  certain  rules 
of  propriety,  and  "  Mamma"  and  the  world 
must  be  obeyed ;  so  you  draw  your  glove  a 
little  higher,  with  a  freezing  smile,  and  re- 
pressing the  bitter  tears  to  curdle  coldly 
round  your  heart,  tears  that  shall  gush  unre- 
strained  on  your  lonely  pillow,  when  "  Mam- 
ma" is  enjoying  the  placid  slumbers  of  con- 
*aeioo8  virtue,  you  bow  your  Grecian  head, 


and  bend  your  dainty  ear,  to  the  twaddle  of 
some  insipid  coxcomb— one  of  the  world's 
"  monstrous  gentlemanlike  fellows" — and 
when  you  raise  your  eyes  again,  they  look 
In  vain  among  the  crowd  for  that  well- 
known  form ;  they  glance  from  lace  to  fiuse^ 
in  search  of  that  kind,  serious  brow ;  he  is 
not  in  this  room,  nor  in  the  next,  nor  on  the 
staircase  with  some  more  indulgent  damsel ; 
he  is  gone.  You  have  made  no  half-ex- 
pressed, well-understood  appointment  to 
meet  again ;  you  know  not  whether  you 
shall  see  him  more ;  you  smile  on,  but  you 
are  sick  at  heart,  and  your  brain  is  beating ; 
yon  smile  on,  but  it  is  a  pale,  wan  smile,  for 
love  will  not  be  denied,  and  you  never  felt 
before  how  much  you  love  him  ;  you  think 
of  the  encouragement  that  m^ht  have  been 
given,  the  return  of  affection  he  so  well  de- 
served; you  wish  you  could  but  live  the 
last  half-hour  of  your  life  over  again ;  some- 
thing whispers,  "  too  late ! — too  late  T 

Mary  Bolton  gave  me  no  opportunity  of 
explanation  certainly ;  I  danced  with  her, 
but  a  country-dance  is  a  bad  medium  of 
confidential  communication;  and  declining 
all  offers  of  tea,  that  convenient  excuse  for 
love-making,  and  disregarding  all  hints  of 
the  room  being  hot,  and  the  flowers  on  the 
staircase  well  worth  seeing,  she  walked  me 
back  to  her  aunt,  a  stiff  old  lady,  well 
adapted  for  a  chaperon,  and  receiving  my 
note  addressed  to  herself^  and  inclosing  the 
fifty  pounds  for  her  horse,  she  thanked  me 
coldly  for  performing  her  commission,  and 
accepting  "  my  cousin  JohnV  arm  for  the 
next  dance,  left  me  planted  by  the  forbid- 
ding old  aunt,  more  in  love  than  ever,  hor- 
ribly angry  with  myself  for  the  little  way 
I  had  made  in  the  ladyts  good  graces,  and 
hugely  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
"cousin  John,"  as  an  infernally  conceited 
fellow,  and  much  too  **  bumptious,"  for  a 
civilian. 

Had  I  known  what  the  morrow  would 
bring  forth,  I  think  I  could  not  have  found 
it  in  my  heart  to  part  thus  from  Mary.  I 
think  even  she  would  have  felt  it  not  un- 
becoming to  show  some  interest  in  one  so 
soon  to  be  severed  from  her  by  the  hoarse 
call  of  war ;  but  truly  none  of  us  can  tell 
what  an  hour  may  bring  forth ;  and  neither 
she  nor  I,  on  that  evening,  anticipated  a 
parting  of  more  than  a  few  days.  Loi^, 
long    years  were  to  elapse,  and    stirring 
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ioeoes  to  be  enacted,  in  which  one  was  des- 
tined to  bear  a  part,  ere  we  should  meet 
again. 

And  now  I  see  a  figure  wrapped  in 
a  hcMTBeman's  doak,  and  adorned  by  a 
gold-braided  forage-cap,  listlessly  wearing 
through  the  moonlit  hours  of  the  "  middle 
watch/'  on  the  deck  of  Government  Trans- 
port, Na  9— a  capacious  old  tub,  which 
is  stiffly  and  steadily  working  her  way  to 
windward  oyer  the  long  rolling  swell  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay — close-hauled  is  she  on  her 
course,  for  the  breeze  is  steady  from  the 
southwest,  and  glorious  is  that  boundless 
waste  of  waters,  athwart  whose  hill  and 
dale  the  flickering  reflection  of  the  moon 
seems  to  fling  a  glittering  pathway,  even  to 
the  far  horizon,  while  myriads  of  fairies  ap- 
pear to  be  dancing  their  way  along  that 
road  of  gold.  The  old  Transport  makes  tol- 
erable way,  as  she  bends  industriously  to 
her  larboard  tack,  and  the  cavalry  officer 
on  watch,  with  one  hand  ever  and  anon  re- 
moving a  glowing  cigar  from  his  mouth, 
while  the  other  grasps  a  friendly  stay  to 
aid  a  landsman's  balance,  who  is  he  but  the 
unacknowledged  lover  of  bonny  Mary  Bolton, 
bound  for  the  field  of  honor  and  promotion, 
the  land  of  medal,  clasp,  and  decoration — 
the  blood-stained  Peninsula  t 

We  had  marched  from  York  the  very 
morning  after  the  ball  I  have  mentioned ;  the 
brown  horse  promoted  to  second  charger, 
had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  after 
the  usual  jollities  and  humors  of  a  march 
through  England,  we  were  now  fairly  em- 
barked, and  already  half  way  to  a  land 
where  a  far  different  service  from  any  we 
had  yet  seen  awaited  our  corps.  I  was 
keeping  "  the  middle  watch,'*  as  was  then 
the  custom  of  the  service,  even  for  **  sogers," 
when  on  board  ship  ;  and,  moreover,  I  was 
tliinking  of  Mary  Bolton,  when  my  reveries 
were  interrupted  by  the  second  mate  of  the 
Transport,  a  smart  sailor-like  young  fellow, 
of  some  five  or  six-and-twenty,  who  was  not 
unwilling  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  watch 
by  my  agreeable  society,  and  one  of  my  still 
more  acceptable  cigars. 

"How  are  we  getting  on!"  said  I,  the 
usual  question  of  a  landsman  on  a  voyage. 

*'  Alaking  five  knots,  sir,"  was  the  reply ; 
and  after  a  slight  pause  in  our  conversation, 
he  added, "  I  think  as  your  rig*ment  was  last 
at  York,  sir,  if  I'm  not  mistaken." 


I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  maikbg- 
a  guess,  from  a  slight  north-country  accent 
on  my  friend's  tongue,  though  scarcely  per- 
ceptible— for  sailors^  like  soldiers,  soon  catch- 
a  tone  and  idiom  peculiar  to  themselves — I 
inquired, "  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  York- 
shire r 

"  Well,  sir,  Fm  Yorkshire  myself,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  bom  and  bred  at  Newnham  Dale ; 
till  ten  years  of  age.  Maybe  you  know 
Newnham  Dale,  sir,  and  'Squire  Bolton — a 
kind,  good  gentleman  is  'Squire  Bolton — 
and  the  young  ladies,  too,  God  bless  'em,  I 
owe  'em  more  nor  ever  T  shall  pay,  and 
father  likewise;  but  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir; 
perhaps  you  never  see  'Squire  Bolton  f" 

I  longed  to  shake  hands  with  the  honest 
fellow,  if  it  was  only  for  knowing  the  Miss 
Boltons,  and  assured  him,  with  my  heart  oB' 
my  lips,  that  I  was  on  kitimate  terms  with 
the  good  'squire  and  his  whole  fismily ;  and 
having  once  got  him  on  the  subject,  he 
never  stopped  till  he  had  told  me  the  whole 
particulars  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  what  interested  me  a  good  deal 
more,  he  described  to  me  diverse  drcum^* 
stances  connected  with  his  own  family,  and 
the  kind-hearted  generosity  of  *'  Miss  Mary," 
which  entirely  cleared  up  the  mystery  of 
the  sale  of  her  brown  horse,  and  the  secresy 
in  which  that  affair  was  involved. 

It  appeared,  from  what  the  mate  told  me 
in  his  honest  Yorkshire  dialect, — ^for  as  he 
talked  of  home  he  got  more  and  more  pro- 
vincial in  his  accent, — ^that  his  fiither  had 
become  seriously  involved,  in  his  small  way, 
during  the  past  summer,  that  in  consequenoe 
of  a  rascally  cousin,  (then  in  America,  of 
course,)  he  had  become  liable  for  an  amount, 
that  all  he  could  realise  in  the  world,  with"* 
out  selling  the  necessary  stock  from  his  little 
farm,  would  be  insufficient  to  liquidate; 
that  the  'squire,  liaving  already  returned 
him  a  half-year's  rent,  to  assist  him  in  ma- 
king head  against  his  difficulties,  the  old- 
man's  honest  pride  would  not  allow  him  to- 
ask  for  any  further  assistance  from  that 
souree ;  that  his  children  had  gathered  round 
him,  and  offered  all  their  savings,  as  in  duty 
bound  ;  that  he,  the  sailor,  had  been  home 
at  the  time,  and  "  did  what  he  could,"  as  he 
modestly  expressed  the  immediate  produc- 
tion of  three  years'  wages, — ^his  all ;  but 
that,  do  what  they  would,  and  struggle  a» 
they  might,  there  was  still  fifty  pounds 
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waDting  to  set  Farmer  Bradley  ttnught  with 
the  world,  and  to  enable  him  to  fight  hie 
way  on,  "not  afeard,"  as  he  called  it,  "to 
look  e*er  a  man  in  the  fiwe ;"  that  this  fifty 
poonds  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  old 
farmer's  distress  was  at  its  height^  when, 
one  erening,  a  letter  airived  from  the  lawyer 
at  York,  who  had  managed  poor  Bradley's 
difficulties,  stating  that  he  had  received  a 
fi/ty-poond  note  to  Farmer  Bradley's  ao- 
oomit,  whidi,  with  the  money  then  in  hand, 
would  liquidate  all  daims  against  him,  and 
set  him  square  with  the  world ;  that  they 
had  no  dew  to  disooyer  who  might  be  the 
donor  of  so  acceptable  a  gift,  and  that  it 
was  only  on  the  Tery  morning  my  inform- 
ant^ the  second  son,  Tom,  departed  to  join 
his  ship,  that  he  was  told  by  her  old  nurse, 
it  was  Miss  Mary  who  had  furnished  the 
money,,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  mentioned, 
on  any  account^  as  she  did  not  wish  it 
Icnown  to  any  one;  and,  "poor  dear,"  as 
the  dd  nurse  added,  **  she  sold  her  horse, 
that,  Tve  heard  her  say,  she  loved  like  a 
Christian,  to  be  hunted  to  death  by  one  of 
them  soger-officers,  God  forgive  'em,"  to 
obtain  the  necessary  sum, "  and,"  logically 
added  Tom  Bradley,  "if  there's  angels  in 
heaven,  that  Miss  Mary,  she's  a  bom  angel 
on  earth;  and  if  she's  not,  I'm — "some- 
thing or  another,  which  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  dassof  beings  the  honest  young 
mate  referred  ta 

The  whole  mystery  was  now  deared  up ; 
all  my  misgivings  were  at  an  end ;  whilst  I 
had  been  pnuling  my  brain  inventing  dan- 
destine  reasons,  and  radcing  my  heart, 
thinking  hard  thoughts  against  my  ladye- 
love,  she  had  been  performing  an  act  of 
charity  and  self-denial,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  when  I  told  Tom  Brad- 
ley— as  how  could  I  hdp  tolling  him  t — 
that  I  was  the  "  soger-dficer "  who  had 
obtained  Miss  Mary's  favorite,  what  wonder 
that,  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  we  jointly 
and  severally  petted  the  brown  charger  as 
never  animal  was  potted  before,  even  at 
sea  9  and  that  from  the  very  night  on  which 
I  became  acquainted  wiUi  his  history,  I 
distinguished  him  from  the  other  two  horses 
I  possessed,  in  honor  of  his  former  mistress, 
as  well  as  for  his  own  intrinsic  qualities, 
by  the  well-remembered  title  of  "  Best-of- 
Three." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  series  of 


adventures  inseparable  from  sndi  a  can^ 
paign,  as  the  one  on  which  I  now  entered. 
Mighty  operations  were  being  carried  on  by 
the  master  warriors  of  that  day,  and  the 
great  Duke  was  building,  step  by  step,  that 
pinnade  of  glory  which  was  eventually  te 
be  crowned  by  the  dosing  triumph  of  Wa- 
terloo. 

In  these  operations,  though  but  a  unit  in 
the  mass,  I  bore  my  pari  In  common  with 
the  smallest  drummer-boy  in  the  army,  I 
identified  myself  with  its  victories,  as  I 
shared  its  privations  and  ito  daogers ;  and 
we  rather  piqued  ourselves  on  being  in  the 
thick  of  the  latter.  It  was  my  pride  to 
know,  that  eyen  a  subaltern  of  dragoons — 
even  the  charger  that  bore  him — was  part 
and  parcel  of  that  mighty  whde,  which  was 
to  shake  the  war-anointed  Emperor  on  his 
throne,  and  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

A  cavalry  officer,  like  a  oenteur,  is  noth* 
ing  without  his  other  half — his  trusty  diaiger. 
No  fish  out  of  water  looks  half  so  helpless 
as  a  dismounted  dragooa 

As  the  animal  is  so  important  a  portion 
of  the  pair,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  devoting 
a  few  lines  to  the  description  of  **  Best-o£- 
Three." 

Next  to  talking  of  themsdves,  men  are 
apt  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in  talking  of 
their  horses,  and  mine  was  indeed  the  most 
glorious  of  his  kind. 

He  was  a  rich  dark-brown,  rather  low, 
but  of  extraordinary  strength  and  symmetry 
of  frame,  with  a  beautiful  little  head,  and 
small,  pointed  ears,  whidi — when  exdted  by 
the  difficulty  in  front  of  him,  whether  feiice- 
or  foe,  a  brook  or  a  battery — turned  inwards, 
till  their  quivering  tips  almost  met  His 
back  and  loins  were  strength  personified; 
he  was  thorough-bred,  and  as  fast  as  the 
wind,  with  that  instinctive  love  for  all  the 
display  and  trappings  of  war  peculiar  to  the 
horse  among  animals,  as  to  the  weaker  sex 
among  the  human  race.  In  temper  he  was 
dodle  as  higb-couraged,  "gentle  and  not 
fearful,"  with  the  faithful  afifection  and  al- 
most the  sagacity  of  a  dog.  He  learnt  his 
drill  quicker  than  any  charger  that  had  ever 
before  been  placed  under  the  tuition  of  our 
riding-master,  and  the  colonel  complimented 
me  on  his  appearance,  when  we  made  our 
joint  debut  in  the  field.  Poor  old  "  Best-of- 
Threel"    All  I  have  left  of  you,  is  that 
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ireH-known  hind  foot,  the  only  white  about 
you,  converted  into  the  inkstand  from  which 
I  DOW  write.  In  truth,  yon  were  a  gallant 
steed ;  and  had  your  heart  &iled  you  in  dan- 
ger, or  your  limbs  in  difficulties,  I  had  not 
been  here  now,  to  tell  an  old  worn-out 
yeteran's  tale  of  a  scurry  fw  liberty  and 
life. 

It  was  during  the  winter,  celebrated  for 
that  wonderful  and  elaborate  scheme  of  de- 
fence, so  successfully  carried  out  by  the  most 
skillful  warrior  of  the  age,  and  known  to  his- 
tory by  the  title  of  "the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,**  that  my  tour  of  duty  placed  me  on 
the  look-out,  as  officer  commanding  a  oaysl- 
ry  picket,  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  one 
•of  the  enemy's  outposts — a  situation  of  toler- 
able responsibility  for  a  young  soldier,  and 
one  requiring  no  small  amount  of  alertness 
and  vigilance.  My  instructions  were  to  readi 
a  certain  point,  if  possible  unobserved,  and 
there  to  establish  the  head-quarters,  as  it 
were,  of  the  party  I  commanded — ^to  place 
my  vedettes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard 
against  surprise;  whilst,  by  means  of  a 
somewhat  detached  line  of  sentries,  I  kept 
open  my  communications  with  the  rear.  To 
these  orders  were  added  the  usual  injunc- 
tions on  all  service  of  this  description — to 
make  myself  as  much  as  possible  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country — 
the  fords  in  a  certain  stream  winding  its 
way  along  my  front — the  bridges,  if  any,  and 
whether  practicable  for  artillery,  Ac.,  Ac; 
fbr  all  of  which  details  the  master-mind 
directing  the  whole  of  our  operations  ap- 
peared to  have  as  provident  a  case  as  though 
its  natural  element  were  in  the  petty  minu- 
tisB  of  a  subaltern's  duty,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  its  comprehensive  grasp  was  capable  of 
wielding  the  power  of  an  allied  army. 

My  first  care,  on  arriving  at  my  poet,  was 
to  establish  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
guard  against  surprise.  I  made  sure  that 
no  detached  party  of  the  enemy  could  occupy 
a  position  between  mine  and  the  stream  to 
my  front ;  whilst  I  took  care  that  the  coun- 
try behind  me  should  be  well  reconnoitred, 
so  as  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the  event  of  col- 
lision with  a  superior  force,  as  well  as  for 
the  first  military  purpose,  of  keeping  open 
my  communications.  There  was  a  wooded 
■and  picturesque  slope  to  my  front,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  stream  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  this  I  determined  to  examine 


thoroughly  before  proceeding  with  my 
vey  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Having  brought  my  party  to  the  spot  we 
had  fixed  on  for  our  bivouac  and  temporary 
head-quarters,  I  dismounted,  and  walked 
down  to  the  stream,  under  whose  friendly 
banks  I  contrived  to  keep  myself  closely 
concealed,  while  with  the  aid  of  my  glass  I 
made  good  the  whole  of  the  opposite  ridge. 
After  a  pretty  accurate  survey,  I  felt  toler- 
ably secure,  and  retaroing  to  our  watch-fire, 
at  which  my  men  had  already  begun  their 
simple  cookery,  I  received  the  reports  of  my 
two  seijeants,  and  tightening  the  girths  of 
**  Best-of-Three,"  Whom  I  bad  fortunately 
brought  with  me  on  this  arduous  service,  I 
rode  quietly  away  by  myself^  to  make  wbai 
further  discoveries  I  could  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  enemy,  the  disposition  of  the  peasan- 
try, and  any  other  information  I  could  gather, 
which  mi^t  prove  useful  to  myself,  or  my 
commanding  officer. 

I  rode  carefully  along,  rounding  the  base 
of  the  opposite  hill,  and  ever  keeping  a  wary 
look-out  on  each  side  of  me ;  but  no  signs  of 
human  habitation,  or  of  the  presence  of  man, 
could  I  detect  Wild,  rugged,  and  pictu- 
resque, the  eye  of  the  painter  would  have 
been  enraptured  at  every  turn  of  my  path  ; 
but  sketching  was  not  my  object,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  calculate  how  &r  I  must  have 
come  from  my  post,  and  to  have  sundry  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  I  had  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  my  orders,  with  regard  to  making 
myself  acquainted  with  the  stream,  and  its 
deep  and  dangerous  fords,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  thin  white 
line  of  smoke,  only  just  visible  against  the 
brown  copsewood  which  clothed  the  surface 
of  a  hiU  some  two  miles  to  my  right  This, 
I  conjectured,  must  come  ftt>m  some  fl&rm- 
house,  hut,  or  cottage,  and  here  I  thought 
my  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country  might  be  advantageously  brought 
into  play.  Accordingly,  I  turned  my  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  vapor, 
and  trotted  briskly  forward  towards  some 
distant  indosures,  which  I  thought  must 
surely  lead  me  to  what  I  now  felt  confident 
was  a  farm-house.  These  indosures  I  found 
to  consist  of  high  and  strong  hedges,  almost 
impervious  in  any  place,  even  to  the  eye, 
and  what  we  shodd  have  called  in  England 
"bullfinches,"  of  the  severest  description. 
As  I  rode  through  the  gate  into  one  of  these 
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fields,  my  Ihougkto  ioMiMiblj  wandered 
back  to  merry  England,  and  the  cheering 
music  of  the  hound — ^to  the  green  pastures 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  quiet  smile  of  Mary 
Bolton,  when  my  day-dreams  were  dispelled, 
and  myself  and  hone  most  unequiTocally 
atartled,  by  the  singing  whistle  of  a  ball 
over  our  heads,  and  the  sharp  ringing  report 
of  a  carbine,  followed  by  the  aimultaneoos 
Appearance  of  three  well-mounted  FreDfsh 
dragoons,  belonging  to  the  heayen-knowa- 
what  regiment  of  huasars  of  the  line,  who 
emerged  from  a  thicket  in  the  comer  of  tiie 
very  field  I  was  so  unsuspiciously  crossings 
and  came  thundering  towards  me  "  ventre 
a  terre,"  and  blaspheming  in  chorus  that  I 
was  to  render  myself  into  their  hands.  I 
made  up  my  mind  in  a  moment.  The  gate 
behind  me  led  into  a  lane,  out  of  which  the 
fence  I  had  remarked,  though  large,  was 
practicable,  and  wheeling  "  Best-of-Three" 
auddenly  round  upon  his  haunches,  I  made 
ibr  this  outlet  at  the  rery  best  speed  I  was 
master  of — about  one  stride  for  every  two 
of  the  French  hussars.  Disregarding  an  un- 
certain shot  from  one  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ances, who  pulled  up  to  administer  the  com- 
pliment^  I  was  coming  rapidly  down  to  the 
gateway,  when,  to  my  horror,  a  fourth  hua- 
■ar  made  his  ai^>earance  thaoug^  that  very 
ontranoe,  and  alamming  the  gate  (a  new 
atroog  piece  of  timber  as  man  could  wish  to 
see)  behind  him,  came  **  sacr6-ing"  on  in  my 
▼«ry  teeth,  with  suoh  determination  that  I 
aaw  a  collision  was  unavoidable.  He  was 
upoa  me  like  lightning ;  and  I  had  just  time 
to  draw  my  sword,  parry  his  thrust^  and  re- 
turn it  ineffectually,  when  I  found  we  were 
within  three  strides  of  the  now-dosed  gate. 
I  ccdlected  **  Besi-of-Three"  for  the  effort, 
and  high  as  it  was,  he  jumped  it  like  a  bird. 
Alasl  alasl  only  to  land  me  in  the  lane, 
amidst  the  plaudits  and  bravoes  of  some 
seore  or  two  of  hnssan,  belonging  to  the 
flame  regiment  as  my  previous  antagonists, 
DOW  left  pUuUi  in  the  field.  There  I  was, 
right  in  the  middle  of  them ;  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  with  a  good 
grace  and  a  pleasant  countenance.  I  rode 
up  to  the  officer  in  command,  a  grizaled 
veteran,  all  mustaches  and  chin-tuft,  vf>Ty 
haggard,  and  very  war-like,  and 'much  re- 
sembling an  old  Scotch  terrier,  and  handing 
him  my  sword  with  a  bow,  I  muttered  some- 
thing about  *'  Fortmie  de  la  gueire,"  pulled 


out  a  dgar-case,  oflfered  him  a  weed,  whidi 
he  accepted  with  exalted  politeness,  and 
striking  a  light,  proceeded  to  smoke,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  the  position  in  which  he 
is  placed.  Whether  my  sang-froid  pleased 
them — and  there  is  nothing  a  Frenchman  ad- 
mires so  much  as  that  philegmatic  quality, 
in  which  he  is  himself  so  deficient— or 
whether  they  were  delighted  with  the  oour- 
age  and  agility  displayed  by  my  horse— or 
whether  thdr  national  chivalry  of  diaracter 
induces  them  always  to  respect  a  prisoner  as 
such,  1  know  not ;  but  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  treatment  I  was  allowed 
to  ride  perfectly  unconstrained  between  the 
**  vieuz  capitaine**  commanding,  and  a  rvsl 
old  serjeant-major,  who  had  survived  the 
Italian  campaign,  as  he  informed  me.  The 
captain  conversed,  freely  and  unreservedly, 
on  every  topic  connected  with  the  war,  in- 
duding  my  own  capture,  which  had  been 
arranged  with  great  tact  and  secresy. 

It  appears  I  had  been  seen  by  their  sen- 
tries making  for  the  line  of  white  smoke, 
which  arose  from  their  own  watch-fires. 
The  three  hussars  whom  I  first  saw  had  been 
sent  to  intercept  me ;  and  the  shots  fired  at 
me  were  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
warning  their  comrades  in  the  lane,  and 
wounding  myself  or  diarger,  so  as  to  make 
a  certainty  of  my  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  dragoon  who  had  so  unceremoniously 
dammed  the  gate  in  my  face,  thought  by 
that  means  to  ensure  my  capture,  after  an 
exdUng  chase  round  the  field ;  and  his  com- 
rades confessed  themselves  much  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  *'  ce  beau  dieval"  and 
'*  monsieur  le  oapitaine  Anglais"  dropping, 
as  if  from  the  douds,  in  the  midst  of  them 

Nothing  in  the  olden  time,  not  even  in  the 
most  chivalrous  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
could  equal  the  exalted  politeness  with 
which  the  adverse  outposts  in  the  Peninsula 
carried  on  their  hostilities.  Instances  of  re- 
dprocal  courtesy,  such  as  invitations  to  din- 
ner, interdiange  of  provisions,  and  abstain- 
ing from  all  useless  annoyances,  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  Sometimes  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  enemies  being  on  sudi  terms 
was  fiercely  ludicrous.  Witness  the  ghastly 
message  sent  by  a  French  officer  of  hi^ 
rank  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished  com- 
manders of  cavalry,  begging  him  (with  his 
compliments  I)  to  give  orders  that  our  dra- 
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goons  should  have  their  sabres  sharpened 
more  keenly^  as  seyeral  of  the  -wounded  in 
the  French  hospitals  suffered  severely  from 
the  jagged  end  of  the  weapon  with  which,  in 
hand-to-hand  encounters,  the  British  soldier 
dealt  his  crushing  blow.  Need  I  add  the 
message  was  received  and  acted  upon  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  sent  f  As  for  cooks, 
valuable  as  such  officials  are  in  a  campaign, 
they  were  continually  being  sent  back  and 
ezdumged,  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
good  wilL  A  cook,  like  a  surgeon,  was 
never  obliged  to  hurry  himself  or  discom- 
pose his  chemical  arrangements,  as  whether 
a  prisoner  or  at  large,  whichever  side  gained 
the  day,  he  was  equally  certain  of  consider- 
ation and  good  treatment 

A  singular  coincidence  as  regarded  these 
amicable  hostilities  came  under  the  notice  of 
some  officers  belonging  to  one  of  our  hussar 
regiments,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  who  will  vouch  for  the  facts  as 
they  are  related  in  the  following  curious 
instance  of  the  wild,  retributive  justice  of 
war: — 

Hy  fri^ds,  a  captain  and  subaltern,  were 
on  outpost  duty,  as  usual,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  French  picket,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  earlier  arrival 
of  the  British  force,  were  enabled  to  com- 
Miand  the  only  spring  at  which  water  was 
attainable  for  many  miles,  in  that  parched 
and  arid  country.  As  they  sat  round  their 
fire,  a  single  French  serjeant  was  seen  ma- 
king his  way  on  foot,  up  the  hill,  towards 
them,  and  waving  his  hand  with  g^tures 
evidently  deprecating  hostilities.  He  was 
allowed  to  approach,  and  asking  for  the  offi- 
cer in  command,  he  presented  "  Monsieur  le 
capitaineV*  compliments,  and  begged  that 
his  men  might  be  allowed  to  water  their 
horses  at  the  spring  without  molestation. 
This  request  was  instantly  and  graciously 
acceded  to ;  nor  was  there  any  dereliction 
of  duty  in  so  doing,  as  the  post  my  friend 
occupied  was  merely  one  of  observation,  and 
his  orders  were,  upon  no  account  to  annoy 
or  hazard  a  rencounter  with  the  enemy.  No 
sooner  had  a  courteous  affirmative  to  his 
message  been  delivered  to  the  French  officer, 
than  he  mounted  his  horse,  galloped  up  to 
the  little  camp  of  English  cavalry,  and  threw 
himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  With  all  the 
volubility  of  his  nation,  he  thanked  them  for 
their  pditeness  in  the  name  of  himself,  his 


men,  his  horses,  and  his  Emperor  1  gave 
them  his  address  in  Paris,  swore  eternal 
brotherhood,  and  remained  to  partake  of 
their  simple  campaigning  iare.  Ere  he  left, 
after  midung  himself  most  agreeable,  and 
singing  them  *'  chansons"  without  end,  in  a 
most  melodious  voice,  he  again  thanked  them 
warmly  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality^ 
informing  them  that  as  he  was  under  orders 
to  retire  upon  the  head-quarters  of  his  corps 
the  following  day,  he  should  leave  some 
white  bread,  coffee,  and  brandy  at  his  pres- 
ent poet,  for  the  use  of  his  English  friends ; 
hoped  they  might  some  day  meet  without 
holding  **  le  t<d>r'r-re  k  la  main,**  and  took 
quite  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  entertainenk 
Curiously  enough,  that  very  night,  whilst 
my  friends  were  discussing  their  visitor,  and 
voting  him  energetically  a  right  good  fellow, 
they  received  orders  to  drive  in  the  enemy'a 
outpost  at  daybreak  the  following  morning. 
Those  who  had  passed  the  cup  from  lip  to 
lip  in  jovial  companionship  but  twelve  hours 
ago,  were  now  to  be  opposed  hand-to-hand 
in  mortal  combat  The  French  out-post  was 
brilliantly  carried  after  a  sharp  and  decisive 
skirmish,  and  my  friends,  on  occupying  the 
ground  previously  held  by  the  enemy,  found 
the  flench  captain's  body  lying  stark  and 
stiff,  actually  within  three  paces  of  the  small 
package  of  luxuries  which,  according  to 
promise,  had  been  left  for  the  use  of  his  en- 
tertainers of  the  previous  evening. 

He  was  a  capital  swordsman,  and  more 
than  one  of  our  hussars  had  fallen  to  his 
deadly  thrusts,  when  Serjeant  Green,  the 
smartest  non-commissioned  officer  belonging 
to  my  friend's  troop,  shot  him  dead  through 
the  heart,  without  a  rest,  at  fifteen  paces, 
remarking  first  that  the  French  officer  ap 
peared  to  be  "  troublesome,"  and  secondly, 
that  it  was  *'  pretty  fair  practice  for  a  hol- 
ster-pistol" Poor  fellow  I  they  dug  his 
grave  then  and  there,  and  with  a  soldier's 
tear  and  a  soldier's  prayer,  they  laid  him  in 
his  lowly  resting-place,  and  my  friend,  with 
a  feeling  of  respect  which  did  him  honor, 
found  time  ere  he  pursued  his  march,  to 
mark  the  spot  of  the  gallant  Frenchman's 
last  bivouac,  by  cutting  a  white  cross  in  the 
bark  of  a  fine  old  tree,  which  overshadowed 
the  scene  x>f  an  enemy's  death  and  a  warrior's 
buriaL 

Time  slipped  on,  and  the  distinguished 
regiment  to  whidi  my  friend  belonged  had 
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•▼er  the  lack,  where  blows  were  going,  to 
be  in  the  thick  of  them.  Exactly  one  year 
after  the  sktrmish  I  have  mentioned,  on  that 
Tery  day  tweWemonth  it  was  hia  lot,  as 
major  of  the  regiment,  to  reconnoitre  the 
identical  spot  of  ground  whidi  had  witnessed 
the  gallantry  and  death  of  the  French  offi- 
cer, prerioua  to  an  operation  in  which 
cavalry  were  destined  to  bear  an  important 
part  Singularly  enough,  he  was  acoom- 
panied  only  by  Serjeant  Green ;  and  readUy 
did  they  recognise  the  scene  of  their  biyouac 
and  triumph  of  the  previous  year.  There 
were  the  marks  of  the  camp-fire  round 
whidi  the  French  dragoons  assembled,  there 
stood  the  fine  old  tree  under  which  their 
officer  was  buried ;  and  Serjeant  Oreen  dm- 
mounted  to  clear  away  the  moss  and  bark 
firom  the  edges  of  the  white  cross,  whidi  still 
remained  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  chir- 
■Iroos  foe  lay.  He  was  in  the  act  of  remov- 
ing  with  the  point  of  his  sword  the  trifling 
irregularities  which  had  overgrown  that  em- 
blem of  peace  and  good- will,  when  a  shot 
from  a  French  "  tirailleur,*'  covered  by  some 
bushes  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance, 
crashed  through  his  brain,  and,  springing 
into  the  air,  Serjeant  Oreen  fell  on  his  £soe 
a  dead  man. 

Within  three  hours,  his  comrades  buried 
him  in  the  very  grave  he  had  himself  as- 
sisted to  dig  but  a  year  before.  They  laid 
lum  by  the  French  officer  who  had  fallen 
by  his  hand.  They  mourned  him  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  then  a  corporal  became  a 
Serjeant,  and  a  private  a  corporal,  ''vice 
Serjeant  Green,  killed  in  action;"  and  he 
was  forgotten. 

So  was  it  in  all  probability  with  him 
whose  grave  he  shared.  A  comrade  lost  is 
soon  replaced  Stirring  soenes  and  constant 
danger  cannot  fiul  to  blunt  the  natural  sor- 
row of  a  soldier's  breast  Promotion  fills 
the  void,  and  our  fidlen  friend  is  as  though 
he  had  never  been.  And  now  there  they 
lie,  side  by  side,  the  chivalrous  Ghiul  and 
the  sturdy  Saxon,  rotting  in  a  land  whose 
very  existence  need  hardly  have  afiiscted 
the  destiny  of  either  of  them.  What  had 
tbey  to  do  with  Spain,— <luldren  of  merry 
England  and  sunny  France, — ^that  they 
should  shed  their  hearts'  blood  to  enrich 
her  soil  f  Promotion  they  sought  and  glo- 
ry; for  these  they  were  content  to  wade 
fhroogh  blood  and  daughter ;  they  panted 


and  prayed  for  war.    Verily,  this  is  war ; 
and  Uiey  have  their  reward. 

But  all  this  time  I  am  making  my  way 
to  the  enemy's  camp — a  prisoner,  certainly, 
but)  in  consideration  of  my  being  disarmed, 
allowed  to  ride  perfectly  at  my  ease.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  compliments  paid  to 
my  horsemanship,  or  the  admiration  lav- 
ished on  "Best-of-Three,"  on  my  way.  We 
soon  readied  their  fires ;  and  could  I  have 
forgotten  the  disagreeable  foot,  that  I  was 
no  longer  a  free  agent,  and  divested  myself 
of  sundry  misgiviogs  as  to  the  fote  of  my 
party,  deprived  of  their  commanding  officer, 
I  diould  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
The  old  captain  of  hussars  shared  with  me 
his  soup,  his  cigar-case,  and  his  brandy-flask ; 
"  Best-of-Three  "  obtained  more  than  his  due 
portion  of  forage ;  and  when  at  length  I  lay 
down  to  rest,  enveloped  in  my  own  doak, 
which  had  accompanied  me  in  my  adven- 
tures, I  felt  that  although  a  prisoner,  I  was 
considered  as  much  a  guest  as  though  mine 
host  had  been  living  in  his  own  ehdiean, 
and  able  to  offer  me  all  the  luxuries  of 
baths,  dressing-rooms,  and  toilet-tables. 

I  lay  between  two  French  privates,  whilst 
a  sentry,  padng  his  diort  walk  to  and  fro, 
with  his  eye  continually  glandng  towards 
his  charge,  made  it  absurd  to  dream  of  the 
possibility  of  escape.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
slept  much.  The  French  officer  had  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  an- 
other out-post  the  following  morning,  whilst 
I  was  to  be  sent,  hone  and  aU,  of  course 
under  suffident  escort,  to  the  head-quarters 
of  his  regiment  These  tidings,  though  re- 
cdved  at  the  time  with  an  air  of  military 
tftsouMOfice,  weighed  heavily  at  my  heart 
When  should  I  ever  see  my  comrades  more  f 
Where  were  all  my  hopes  of  distinctioii 
vanished  t  Dear  old  England  1  shall  I  ever 
tread  your  shores  again  ? 

Such  reflections  as  these  were  enough  to 
banish  sleep;  and  I  strove  to  divert  my 
mind  by  watdiing  the  proceedings  of  my 
captors,  their  mode  of  relieving  guard,  <fcc., 
and  thdr  extreme  vigilance  and  alertness, 
though  accompanied  by  what  we  should 
consider  somewhat  slack  disdpline. 

Amongst  other  precautions,  I  remarked 
one  that  was  then  new  to  me,  although  I 
have  since  ascertained  it  was  occasionally 
adopted  in  our  own  service.  A  drum, 
rather  an  unusual  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
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biv«iiae  of  carabry,  wm  Strang  m  tightly 
aa  poMible,  and  a  bnllei  plaoed  on  the  can- 
tre  of  its  oalf-akin  gurface ;  thia  I  learned 
was  the  moat  eflkient  of  all  sentries:  the 
iboi-fim  of  the  smallest  body  of  men  will 
create  a  suffideni  movement  in  the  atmo- 
sphere to  cause  a  Tibration  of  the  bullet^ 
easily  heard  on  the  relluni,  in  its  state  of 
eoEtreme  tension;  and  thns  the  alarm  is 
given,  whilst  the  advancing  party  is  stiU  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  defy  the  most  acute 
eac  In  our  case,  all  remained  quiet ;  and, 
towards  morning,  I  dropped  into  a  half- 
■loffiber,  soon  to  be  broken  by  the  bustle 
and  preparation  of  a  march.  A  cup  of  oof* 
fecb  prepared  by  my  host's  own  hand,  a  few 
hurried  words  of  farewell,  and  compliments, 
such  as  none  but  a  Frenchman  would  think 
appropriate  ai  such  a  time,  and  I  found 
myself  sitting  on  a  French  charger,  weak 
and  under«iaed,  but  superbly  caparisoned, 
between  two  troopers,  one  of  whom  bestrode 
"  Best-of-Three,"  much  to  their  mutual  an- 
noyanoa  My  horse  had  a  very  fiue  mouth, 
and  the  Frenchman's  hands  were  more  vig- 
orous  than  sensitive.  £ven  in  my  own  for- 
lorn plight^  I  could  not  help  feeling  foolishly 
distressed  at  seemg  my  favorite  made  so 
unoomfortabla  Once  or  twice  he  reared  in 
a  fiuhioa  that  I  thought  must  have  dis- 
aolved  the  inappropriate  partnership;  but 
his  rider  clnng  like  a  monkey  to  his  mom- 
twft ;  and  so  they  went  discordantly  on, 
the  horse  fretting^  champing,  snatching,  and 
sidling,  whilst  the  equestrian  taerS-4d,  and 
swore,  and  spurred^  in  thorough  insecurity 
and  discomfort 

I  folt  quite  relieved  when,  a  little  before 
noon,  we  halted  to  slacken  onr  girtha, 
water  our  horses,  and  rest  them  for  an  boor 
at  two  before  proceeding  on  our  march.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  getting  near  my 
diarger  to  caress  him,  and  endeavor  to 
make  him  some  amends  for  his  previous 
anooyanee.  My  escort  consisted  of  »  ser- 
jean^  a  corporal,  and  four  privates ;  two  of 
the  latter,  though  with  perfect  civility,  al- 
ways closely  watching  their  prisoner.  The 
idea  of  escape  was  ever  in  my  mind ;  but 
the  rigilance  of  my  two  guards  made  such 
SB  attempt  almost  impossible.  Suddenly, 
aa  I  was  in  the  act  of  loosening  my  fo- 
vorite's  girths — ^for  I  was  politely  allowed 
to  take  charge  of  him  myself  during  our 
haltF— he  raised  his  head  in  an  attitude  of 


startled  attention,  tnmnig  one  ear  outward, 
as  though  he  recogniaed  some  fomiliar  sound. 
I  listened,  and  for  an  instant  I  thought  I 
recogniaed  the  note  of  a  hound.  It  must 
have  been  ftmcy.  Psha  \  it  was  impossible ; 
but  still  my  horM  turned  his  head  towarda 
the  wind,  and  I  was  sure,  by  his  eager  eye 
and  distended  nostril,  that  he,  too,  was  aware 
of  something  unusual— something  that,  from 
the  force  of  habit,  was  calling  up  all  his  en* 
ergieSk  and  exciting  my  gallant  courser  to 
the  utmost  Again  I  heard  the  well-known 
notes,  now  not  to  be  mistaken,-^the  twang 
of  a  horn,  and  the  increasing  music  of  the 
pack  running  hard.  My  captors  were  soon 
on  the  qui  vtv0,  and  ere  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  body  of  the  hounds  swept  into 
riew,  accompanied  by  one  man  in  scarlet 
and  hunting'Cap,  whom,  even  at  a  distance^ 
I  recognised  as  merry  Tom  Crane,  hunts- 
man to  the  pack  of  hounds  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  then  kept  in  the  Peninsula. 

"  They  must  have  had  a  capital  thing," 
thought  I,  "  to  be  so  for  over  the  line^^  or, 
as  we  should  say  at  home,  "  out  of  their 
country;''  and  then  it  flashed,  across  my 
mind,  that  now  or  never  was  the  opportu- 
nity, ffly  two  guards,  one  with  his  hand  on 
my  wrist,  were  watching  the  sport  in  open- 
mouthed  admiration  and  delight ;  the  other 
four  soldiers  were  mounting  their  horses, 
with  the  hopeless  idea  of  taking  Tom  Crane 
prisoner,  under  the  Impression  that  such  a 
piqueur  would  be  a  prise  indeed.  Now  for 
it  I  With  all  my  might--and  I  could  hit 
pretty  hard  in  those  days — I  struck  the  sol- 
dier who  was  not  holding  me  a  left-hander 
under  the  ear,  that,  despite  of  shako  and 
gorget,  sent  him  down  as  if  he  had  been 
shot ;  whilst,  at  the  same  moment,  I  disen- 
gaged my  right  hand  from  his  comrade's 
grasp,  and  sprung  desperately  into  the  sad- 
dle which  adorned  my  trusty  steed..  Lucki- 
ly for  me,  the  force  with  which  my  remain- 
ing guard  laid  hold  of  "  Best-of-Three's  rein 
caused  him  to  rear  right  up  on  end,  and 
striking  wildly  out  with  his  fore-feet,  he 
disabled  the  arm  that  held  him  in  its  grasp^ 
just  as  two  of  the  escort,  who  had  already 
mounted,  were  upon  his  quarters. 

Never  was  a  horse  so  quick  on  his  legs  as 
my  old  charger ;  for  the  first  hundred  yards 
it  was  indeed  "  touch-and-go ;"  the  French- 
men baring  (he  advantage  of  being  already 
in  their  stride  whilst  I  was  starting.    For- 
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imatelj  tbtir  pranmiij  preyented  their 
oomradm  from  firing,  bat  I  ooiild  almoet 
fancy  I  felt  their  aebres  cutdn^  at  me,  till  I 
got  my  horae  foirly  into  hie  'swing,  and  had 
room  enough  to  torn  his  head  towards  the 
hotmda.  In  the  mean  timey  however,  my 
other  captors,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the 
gentleman  who  **  wae  £k»red,"  had  made  a 
most  skiUfol  drcait,  in  order  to  oat  me  o/S, 
and  I  foaod  there  was  nothing  for  it  bat  to 
gallop  straight  ahead,  down  hill,  towards  » 
deep  scnmbling-looking  ravine,  that  it  ap- 
peared jost  possible  to  get  over.  As  I 
neared  it,  it  looked  Uuger  and  larger,  and, 
Ibr  a  moment^  I  doubted  it  was  impractica- 
ble*, but  the  way  my  favorite  was  going 
under  me,  his  ears  pointed  towards  the  diffi- 
eolty,  his  short  rapid  stridesi  showing  that 
he,  at  least,  liad  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  should  do,  gave  me  all  the  confidence  I 
required,  and  taking  him  fost  by  the  head,  I 
urged  him  to  the  extreme  pace  he  could 
oommand,  whilst  going  in  a  collected  form ; 
we  charged  It  unhesitatingly,  nndjuH  landed 
on  the  farther  side  as  a  ball  whistled  over 
our  heads;  and  Orane,  whose  hounds  had 
by  this  time  cheeked,  and  who  had  seen  and 
understood  the  whole  escape  and  chase,  gave 
a  twang  upon  his  horn,  for  the  douUe  pur* 
poee  of  diverting  the  attentioa  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  enoouraging  and  guiding  the  pur- 
sued. A»  I  took  a  pull  at  my  hone  up  the 
opposite  rise,  I  looked  back  to  see  how  my 
tiiends,  or  rather  my  enemies,  would  nego- 
tiate the  obstacle  I  had  placed  between  ua 
The  leading  Frenchman  forced  his  horse 
coarageooaly  into  the  ravine,  and  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  was  a  shako  bobbing  up  and 
down  just  above  tiie  surfiiee  of  mother  earth ; 
and  judging  from  the  profound  abyss  that 
passed  beneath  my  eye^  as  I  shot  athwart  it» 
I  should  say  that  it  must  have  taken  several 
hours,  and  a  team  of  cart-honeiw  to  eztiicate 
him.  Hisoomrades,  after  firing  two  or  three 
ineffectual  shots,  rode  round  by  another  way 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  outflank,  and  so 
capture  us ;  but  Orane,  who  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  delightful  piece 
of  fon,  got  up  for  his  spedal  amusement, 
getting  his  hounds  round  him,  and  bidding 
me  follow,  soon  put  two  or  three  such  fences 
between  ourselves  and  our  pursuers  as  se- 
cured us  from  further  molestation. 

Fond  as  I  am  of  hunting,  never  before,  or 
■ooe,  have  I  been  so  ngoioed  to  see  a  pack 


of  foxhounds ;  and  Oiana,  after  the  finest 
run  he  ever  rode  to^  never  brought  homo 
with  him  a  more  delightful  sportsman.  That 
night  I  slept  again  surrounded  by  British 
uniforms,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  my  party,  after  I  was  taken  pris- 
oner, had  retired  upon  head-quarters  with- 
out loss,  and  taking  with  them  a  satisfactory 
report,  snch  as  it  would  have  been  my  duty 
to  make. 

The  great  duke  himseU  was  informed  of 
the  particulars  of  my  escape ;  and  many 
yean  afterwards,  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  in  company  with  his  Graoe,  reminded 
me  of  the  drcumstaaoe  in  his  characteristio 
manner.  **  Still  fond  of  bunting — still  fond 
of  hunting;  eh  I  don't  ride  so  hard  though^ 
now,  ril  answer  for  it*' 

I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  **  Best-c^- 
Three,"  has  often  since  carried  his  old  mis- 
tress, though  no  longer  as  Mary  Bolton ;  and 
though,  in  after  years,  I  have  possessed 
many  a  good  and  gallant  steed,  I  have  never 
forgotten  my  old  favorite,  whose  speed  and 
courage  saved  me  from  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  a  French  prison.  - 


NONSENSE  VERSES.     , 

Qa'H  est  baoiwui  de  te  dMmAff 
Qosad  Is  oaar  ne  s*ast  pw  rsndal 
Mail  qaHl  eat  fkcbwix  de  le  rendrSi 
QasDd  le  bonbeur  est  sospeiulal 
Per  qh  diBCoun  sans  sails  at  lendrs^ 
Egarer  on  oosar  4^perda ; 
floavDDi  par  tin  nal'enteadili 
L*amaal  adroit  ae  tkii  anteadie. 

Eow  bappy  to  defend  cor  beart^ 
Wben  love  has  never  thrown  a  dart  t 
Btti ah!  vnhappjTy  when  tt  boida. 
While  ptosaoTB  her  soft  bllia  anapendSi 
Sweet  in  a  wild  diaordered  strain 
A  lost  and  wandering  heart  to  gain, 
Ottt  In  mistaken  langnage  wooedf 
The  akiUAil  lover^  understood. 

This  song  has  such  a  resemblance  to 
meaning,  thai  the  celebrated  FonteneUe^ 
hearing  it  song,  imagined  he  had  a  glimpse 
of  sense,  and  desired  to  have  it  repeated^ 
''Don't  you  see  (said  Ihdame  de  Tencin) 
that  they  an  NoHasKsa  Vaaan  f  "  It  re- 
sembles BO  much  (replied  the  malignant  wit) 
the  fine  verses  I  have  heard  here,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  I  should  for  once  be  mia- 
taken." 
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SPITALFIELDS. 

Hats  jou  any  diBtinct  idea  of  Spitalfielda, 
dear  reader  f  A  general  one,  no  doubt  you 
bave — an  impreasion  that  there  are  certain 
aqualid  streete,  lying  like  narrow  black 
trenches,  fiur  below  the  steeples,  somewhere 
about  London — ^towards  the  East,  perhaps, — 
where  sallow,  unshorn  weavers,  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  prowl  languidly  about,  or  lean 
against  posts,  or  sit  brooding  oo  door-steps, 
aod  occasionally  assemble  together  in  a  crowd 
to  petition  Parliament  or  the  Queen ;  after 
which  there  is  a  Drawing-Room,  or  a  Court 
Ball,  where  all  the  great  ladies  wear  dresses 
of  Spitalfields  noanufitcture ;  and  then  the 
weavers  dine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  so  re- 
lapse into  prowling  about  the  streets,  lean- 
ing against  the  posts,  and  brooding  oo  the 
door-steps.  If  your  occupation  in  town  or 
country  ever  oblige  you  to  travel  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  (you  would  never 
do  so,  of  course,  unless  you  were  obliged)  you 
may  connect  with  this  impression,  a  general 
idea  that  noany  pigeons  are  kept  in  Spital- 
fields, and  you  may  remember  to  have 
thought,  as  you  rattled  along  the  dirty 
streets,  observing  the  pigeon-hutches  and 
pigeon-traps  oo  the  tops  of  the  poor  dwell- 
ings, that  it  was  a  natural  aspiration  in  the 
ii^bitants  to  connect  themselves  with  any 
living  creatures  that  could  get  out  of  that, 
and  take  a  flight  into  the  air.  The  smoky 
little  bowers  of  scarlet-runners  that  you  may 
have  some  times  seen  on  the  house-tops, 
among  the  pigeons,  may  have  suggested  to 
your  fimcy — I  pay  you  the  poor  compliment 
of  supposing  it  to  be  a  vagrant  fancy,  like 
my  own — abortions  of  the  bean-stalk  that 
led  Jack  to  fortune :  by  the  slender  twigs  of 
which,  the  Jacks  of  Spitalfields  will  never, 
never,  climb  to  where  the  giant  keeps  his 
money. 
Will  you  come  to  Spitalfields  t 
Turning  eastward  out  of  the  most  bustling 
part  of  Bishopsgate,  we  suddenly  lose  the 
noise  that  has  been  resounding  in  our  ears, 
and  fade  into  the  quiet  church-yard  of  the 
Priory  of  St  Mary,  Spital,  otherwise  "  Domus 
Dei  et  Beata  Mariie,  extra  Bishopsgate,  in 
the  Parish  of  St  Botolph."  Its  modem 
name  is  Spital  Square.  Cells  and  cloisters 
^ere,  at  an  early  date,  replaced  by  substan- 
tial buigher  houses,  whidi,  since  the  Revo- 


cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686,  have 
been  chiefly  the  depositories  of  the  silk 
manufacture  introduced  into  London,  by  the 
French  Huguenots,  who  flew  from  the  per- 
fidy of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  But  much  of 
the  old  quiet  doistered  air,  still  lingers  in 
the  place. 

The  house  to  which  we  are  bound,  stands 
at  an  angle  with  the  spot  where  the  Pulpit- 
cross  was  anciently  planted;  whence,  on 
every  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the 
Spital  sermons  were  preached,  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and 
children  of  Christ's  Hospital  We  cross  the 
many-cornered  **  square"  and  enter  a  sort  of 
gateway. 

Along  a  narrow  passage,  up  a  dark  stair, 
through  a  craay  door,  into  a  room  not  very 
light,  not  very  large,  not  in  the  least  splendid ; 
with  queer  comers,  and  quaint  carvings,  and 
massive  chimney-pieces ;  with  tall  cupboards 
with  prim-doors,  and  squat  counters  with 
deep  dumpy  drawers ;  with  desks  behind 
thin  rails,  with  aisles  between  thick  towers 
of  papered-up  packages,  out  of  whose  ends 
flash  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow — ^where 
all  is  as  quiet  as  a  playhouse  at  daybreak, 
or  a  church  at  midnight — where,  in  trutl^ 
there  is  nobody  to  make  a  noise,  except  one 
well-dressed  man,  one  attendant  porter, 
(neither  of  whom  seem  to  be  doing  any  thing 
particular,)  and  one  remarkably  fine  male 
cat,  admiring,  before  the  fire,  the  ends  of  his 
silky  paws — ^where  the  door,  as  we  enter, 
shuts  with  a  deep,  dull,  muffled  sound,  that 
is  more  startling  than  a  noise— where  there 
is  less  bustle  than  at  a  Quakers'  meeting, 
and  less  business  going  on  than  in  a  Gk>vera- 
ment  office-— the  well-dressed  man  threads 
the  mases  of  the  piles,  and  desks,  and  cup 
boards,  and  counters,  with  a  slow  step,  to 
greet  us,  and  to  assure  us,  in  reply  to  our 
apology,  that  we  have  nai  made  any  mis- 
take whatever,  and  that  we  are  in  the  silk 
warehouse  which  we  seek :  a  warehouse  in 
which,  we  have  previously  been  informed, 
by  one  whose  word  we  never  before  doubted, 
that  there  is  *'  tumed  over'*  an  annual  aver- 
age of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britaia 

We  may  tell  our  informant,  frankly,  that, 
looking  round  upon  the  evidences  of  stagna- 
tion which  present  themselves,  we  utterly 
disbelieve  his  statement  Our  faith,  how- 
ever, is  soon  strengthened.  Somebody  mounts 
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the  stain,  and  enters  the  apartment  with  tbe 
deliberate  air  of  a  man  vho  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  but  to  walk  about  in  a  beau- 
tifully brushed  hat,  a  nicely-fitting  coat  ad- 
mirably buttoned,  symmetrical  boots,  and  a 
stock  of  amazing  satin ;  to  crush  his  gloves 
tightly  between  his  hands,  and  to  call  on 
hb  friends,  to  ask  them — as  this  gentleman 
asks  our  friend — ^bow  he  is  getting  on ;  and 
whether  he  has  been  down  **  yonder"  lately, 
(a  jerk  eastward  of  the  glossy  hat ;)  and,  if  he 
hasn't,  whether  he  intends  going  down  next 
Sunday,  because  if  he  does,  he  (the  visitor) 
means  to  go  too,  and  will  take  him  down  in 
his  "trap."  He  then,  in  a  parenthetical, 
post-scriptum  sort  of  way,  alludes  to  certain 
"  assorted  Glac^"  and  indicates  the  pile  of 
silks  he  means  by  the  merest  motion  of  liis 
ring  finger.    "  The  figure  is — "  says  he. 

"Two  and  seven,"  replies  the  vendor. 
"  How  many  pieces  shall  I  put  aside  f" 

"Well— fifty.  By  the  by,  have  you 
heard  r — Mr.  Broadelle  (our  friend)  has  not 
heard,  and  the  visitor  proceeds  to  announce, 
from  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the 
match  between  Mr.  Crumpley  of  Howell's, 
and  Miss  Lammy  of  Swan's,  is  to  come  off 
at  last:  in  fact^  next  Thursday.  Cordial 
"good-by,"  graceful  elevation  of  the  pol- 
ished hat  to  myself;  and  departure  of,  as 
Mr.  Broadelle  informs  us,  one  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers. 

"  Customer  T 

"  Yes  1  Tou  heard  I  He  has  just  bought 
fifty  pieces  of  silk  of  various  or  *  assorted' 
oolor&" 

^At  two  shillings  and  sevenpence  per 
yard  I" 

"Just  so.  And  there  are  eighty-four  yards 
in  a  piece." 

Our  organs  of  calculation  are  instantly 
wound  up,  and  set  a-going.  The  result 
brought  out  when  these  phrenological  works 
have  run  down,  is,  that  this  short,  easy, 
jaunty  gossip  began  and  ended  a  transaction 
involving  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  pounds  ten  shillings.  No  haggling 
about  price ;  no  puffing  of  quality,  on  one 
side,  or  depreciation  of  it  on  the  other. 
The  silks  are  not  even  looked  at  How  is 
this? 

"  Our  trade,"  says  our  fnend,  in  explana- 
tion, "has  been  reduced  to  a  system  that 
enables  us  to  transact  business  with  the 
fewest  possible  words,  and  in  the  easiest  poe- 
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sible  way.    The  gentleman  who  has  just  lell» 
is  Messrs.  Treacy  and  Mclntyre's  silk-buyer. 
That  department  of  their  establishment  is 
handed  over  to  his  management  as  unre- 
strictedly and  unreservedly  as  if  the  whole 
concern  were  his  own.    In  like  manner,  the 
different  branches  of  large  houses — such  as 
cotton,  woollen,  hosiery,  small  wares,  Ac.-— 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  similar  buy- 
ers.   At  the  end  of  every  half  year,  an  bc- 
count  is  taken  of  the  stewardship  of  each  of 
these  heads  of  department ;  and,  if  his  par- 
ticular branch  has  not  flourished — should  the 
stock  on  hand  be  large  and  unsalable — ^the 
Buyer  is  called  to  account,  and  his  situation 
jeopardized.    The  partners,  of  course,  know 
the  capabilities  and  peculiarities  of  their 
trade,  and  can  tell,  on  investigation,  how 
and  why  the  Buyer  has  been  at  fenlt    U, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Buyer   has  narrowly 
watched  the  public  taste,  and  fed  it  success- 
fully,— if  he  has  been  vigilant  in  getting 
early  possession  of  the  most  attractive  pat- 
terns, or  in  pouncing  on  cheap  markets,  by 
taking  advantage,  for  instance,  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  a  "  shaky"  manufacturer  or  a 
French  revolution,  (for  he  scours  the  country 
at  home  and  abroad  in  all  directions,)  and  if 
his  department  come  out  at  the  six-monthly 
settlement  with  marked  profit — ^his  salary  is 
possibly  raised.    Should  this  success  be  re- 
peated, he  is  usually  taken  into  the  firm  as 
a  partner." 

"  But,  no  judgment  was  exercised  in  the 
bargain  just  nukdei  The  Buyer  did  not  even 
look  at  your  goods." 

"  That  is  the  result  of  previous  study  and 
experience.  It  is  the  art  that  conceals  art. 
He  need  not  examine  the  goods.  He  has 
learned  the  characteristics  of  our  dyes  to  a 
shade,  and  the  qualities  of  our  fiibrics  to  a 
thread." 

"  Then,  as  to  price.  I  suppose  your  friend 
is  lounging  about,  in  various  oUier  Spital- 
fields  warehouses  at  this  moment  Perhaps 
by  this  time  he  has  run  his  firm  into  debt 
for  a  few  thousand  pounds  more  f" 

«  Very  Ukely." 

"  Well ;  suppose  a  neighbor  of  yours  were 
to  offer  him  the  same  sort  of  silks  as  those 
he  has  just  chosen  here,  for  less  money, 
could  he  not — as  no  writing  has  passed  be- 
tween you — ^be  off  his  bargain  with  you!" 

"  Too  late.  The  thing  is  done,  and  cannot 
be  undone,"  answers  Mr.  Broadelle,  made  a 
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little  sericKM  bj  the  bftre  notioa  of  Bach  a 
breMh  of  iiuUi.  **  Our  bargain  it  as  tight  aa 
if  it  had  been  written  on  pardimeot  and 
attested  by  a  doMo  witnesses.  His  very  ex- 
istence as  a  Bayer,  and  mine  as  a  Manufiic- 
turer,  depend  upon  the  scrupulous  perform- 
anoe  of  the  contract  I  shall  send  in  the 
silks  tliis  afternoon.  And  I  feel  as  certain 
of  a  check  for  the  cash,  at  our  periodical 
settlement,  as  I  do  of  death  and  quarter- 
day." 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  immense 
amount  of  capital  which  flows  through  such 
a  house  as  this — the  rich  stores  of  satins, 
velvets,  lutestrings,  brocades,  damasks,  and 
other  silk  textures,  which  Mr.  Broadelle 
brings  to  light  from  the  quaint  cupboards 
and  drawers — ^with  the  poignant  and  often- 
repeated  cry  of  poverty  tliat  proceeds  from 
this  quarter. 

What  says  Mr.  Broadelle  to  it  f  He  says 
this: 

*'  Although  most  masters  make  this  local- 
ity their  head-quarters,  and  employ  the 
nei|^buring  weavers,  yet  they  nearly  all 
have  fiictories  in  the  provinces:  chiefly  in 
Ijuieashire.  The  Spitalfields  weaver  of  plain 
siljcs  and  velvets,  therefore,  keeps  up  a  hope- 
less contest  against  machinery  and  cheaper 
labor,  and  struggles  against  overwhelming 
odda  Will  you  step  round  and  see  a  fkmily 
engaged  in  this  desperate  encounter  f " 

**  Is  there  no  remedy  t"  we  ask,  as  we  go 
ont  together. 

**  A  very  simple  one.  In  the  country — 
say  in  Sufiblk,  where  we  have  a  Kand-weav- 
iag  ftu^tory — food  is  cheaper  and  better  ; 
both  food  for  the  stomach,  and  food  for  the 
lungs." 

^'The  air  is  better,  so  less  money,  you 
think,  would  be  spent  in  drink  V* 

''Undoubtedly.  Fancy  yourself  stewed 
vp  in  a  stifling  room  all  day ;  imagine  the 
lassitude  into  which  your  whole  frame  would 
collapse  after  fourteen  houri^  mere  inhala- 
tion of  a  stale,  bad,  atmosphere— to  say 
nothing  of  fourteen  hours'  hard  work  in 
addition ;  and  consider  what  stem  self-denial 
it  would  requhre  to  refrain  from  some  stimu- 
lant— a  glass  of  bad  gin,  perhape— if  you 
could  get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fresh 
air  which  plays  around  country  looms,  ex- 
hilarates in  itsell^  and  is  found  to  be  a  sub- 
■titote  for  gin." 

<*  I  have  also  heard  that  the  atmosphere 


of  London  is  positively  detrimental  to  the* 
manufoeture  of  silk.    Is  (liat  so  T 

"  Why,  sir,"  replies  Mr.  Broadelle,  stopping 
short,  and  speaking  like  a  deeply-injured 
man,  **  the  two-days'  fog  we  had  in  December 
last,  was  a  dead  loss  to  me  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  blacks  (London  genuine  par- 
ticular) got  into  the  white  satins,  despite  the 
best  precautions  of  the  workpeople,  and  put 
them  into  an  ugly,  foxy,  unsalable  half- 
mourning,  sir.  They  would  not  even  take  a 
dye,  decently.  I  had  to  send  down,  express, 
to  our  Suffolk  branch  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency; and  the  white  satins,  partly  woven 
there  on  the  same  days,  came  up  as  white 
as  driven  snow." 

Considering  that  both  the  worker  and  the 
work  are  deteriorated  by  an  obstinate  tenure 
of  the  present  dense  and  unfit  site,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  the  weavers  themselves  are 
not  as  anxious  to  remove  from  a  noxious  and 
unprofitable  neighborhood  as  their  well- 
wishers  can  be  to  effect  their  removal  From 
fourteen  to  seventeen  thousand  looms  are 
contained  in  from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand 
houses-— although,  at  the  time  at  which  we 
write,  not  more  than  from  nine  to  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  are  at  work.  The  average 
numl«r  of  houses  per  acre  in  the  parish  is 
seventeen ;  and  the  average  per  acre  for  all 
London  being  no  more  than  five  and  a  fifth, 
Spitalfields  contains  the  densest  population, 
perhaps,  existing.  Within  its  small  bound- 
aries, not  less  than  eighty-five  thousand 
human  bemgs  are  huddled.  ''They  are," 
says  Mr.  Broadelle,  "  so  interlaced,  and 
bound  together,  by  debt,  marriage,  and  pre- 
judice, that,  despite  many  inducements  to 
remove  to  the  country  establishments  of  the 
masters  they  already  serve,  they  prefer 
dragging  on  a  miserable  existence  in  their 
present  abodes.  Spitalfields  was  the  Ke- 
cropolis  of  Roman  London;  the  Registrar- 
Generars  returns  show  that  it  is  now  the 
grave  of  modern  Manufacturing  London. 
The  average  mortality  is  higher  in  this  Me- 
tropolitan district  than  in  any  other." 

"  And  what  strange  streets  they  are,  Mr. 
Broadelle!  These  high,  g^unt  houses,  all 
window  on  tlie  upper  story,  and  that  window 
all  small  diamond  panes,  are  like  the  houses 
in  some  foreign  town,  and  hare  no  trace  of 
London  in  them— except  its  soot,  which  is 
indeed  a  large  exception.  It  is  as  if  the 
Huguenots  had  brought  their  streets  along 
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with  them,  md  dropped  them  dotm  bera 
And  what  a  number  of  strange  abops,  that 
leem  to  be  open  for  no  earthly  reason,  hay- 
ing nothing  to  sell  I  A  few  halfpenny  bun- 
dles of  firewood,  a  few  halfpenny  kites,  half- 
penny battledores,  and  farthing  diuttle-oocks, 
form  quite  an  extensive  stock  in  trade  here. 
Eatables  are  so  important  in  themselves,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  set  them  off  Be  the 
loaves  never  so  coarse  in  texture,  and  never 
so  nnattractivdiy  jambled  together  in  the 
haker*s  dirty  window,  they  art  loaves,  and 
that  18  the  main  thing.  liver,  lights,  and 
■heepVheads,  freckled  saosages,  and  strong 
black  puddings,  are  sufficiently  enticing  with- 
out decoratioa  The  mouths  of  Spitalfielda 
will  water  for  them,  howsoever  raw  and 
ugly  they  be.  Is  its  intellectual  appetite 
sharp>set,  I  wonder,  for  that  wolfish  litera- 
ture of  highly-colored  show-bill  and  rampant 
wood-cut,  filling  the  little  shop-window  over 
the  way,  and  covering  half  the  house  ?  Do 
tiie  poor  weavers,  by  the  dim  light  of  their 
lamps,  unravel  those  villainous  fiibrics,  and 
nourish  their  care-worn  hearts  on  the  last 
strainings  of  the  foulest  filth  of  France  f" 
"*!  can't  say,"  replies  Mr.  Broadelle;  *'we 
have  but  little  intercourse  with  them  in  their 
domestic  Uvea.  They  are  rather  Jealous  and 
sospieioua  We  have  tried  Mechanics'  In- 
itiintionfl^  bot  they  have  not  come  to  much." 

**  Is  there  any  school  here  T 

"Yes.    Here  it  ia" 

An  old  house,  hastily  adapted  to  the  pur- 
|ioee,  with  too  much  darkness  in  it  and  too 
little  air,  but  no  want  of  scholars.  An  infant 
school  on  the  ground-floor,  where  the  infants 
are,  as  usual,  drowsily  rubbing  their  noses, 
or  poking  tlieir  fore-fingers  into  the  features 
of  other  infants  on  explanatory  surveys. 
Intermediate  schools  above.  At  the  top  of 
all,  in  a  large,  long,  light  room— occupying 
the  width  of  two  dwelling-houses,  as  the 
room  made  for  the  weaving,  in  the  old  style 
of  building,  does — the  "ragged  school" 

"Heaven  send  that  all  these  boys  may 
not  grow  up  to  be  weavers  here,  Mr.  Broa- 
delle, nor  all  these  girls  grow  up  to  marry 
themT 

"  We  don't  increase  much,  now,"  he  saya 
"  We  go  for  soldiers,  or  we  go  to  sea,  or  we 
take  to  something  else,  or  we  emigrate, 
perhaps." 

Now,  for  a  sample  of  the  parents  of  these 
ofaUdreD.    Om  yon  find  us  a  man  and  wife 


who  shonld  be  in  Lancashire,  or  Suffolk,  or 
anywhere  rather  than  here  t  Nothing  easier 
to  find  in  Spitalfielda  Enter  by  this  door- 
way. 

Up  a  dark  narrow  winding  public  stair, 
such  as  are  numerous  in  Lyons  or  in  the 
wynds  and  doses  of  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
buigh,  and  into  a  room  where  there  are  four 
looms ;  one  idle,  three  at  work. 

A  wan  thin  eag^r-eyed  man,  weaving  in 
his  shirt  and  trowsers,  stops  the  jarring  of 
hia  loom.  He  is  the  master  of  the  place. 
Not  an  Irishman  himself^  but  of  Irish  descent 

"  Good-day  1" 

"  Good-day  1"  Passing  his  hand  over  his 
rough  chin,  and  feeling  his  lean  throat 

"  We  are  walking  through  Spitalfielda, 
being  interested  in  the  place.  Will  you 
allow  us  to  look  at  your  work  ?" 

"Ohl  certainly." 

"  It  is  very  beautiful    Black  velvet  T 

"  Tes.  Every  time  I  throw  the  shuttle,  I 
cut  out  this  wire,  as  you  see,  and  put  it  in 
again — so  1"  Jarring  and  clashing  at  the 
loom,  and  glancing  at  us  with  his  eager  eyea 

"  It  is  slow  work." 

"  Very  slow."  With  a  hard,  dry  cough, 
and  the  glance. 

**  And  hard  work." 

"  Very  hard.'*    With  the  cough  agaiji. 

After  a  while,  he  once  more  stops,  per- 
ceiving that  wo  really  are  interested,  and 
says,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  hollow  breast 
and  speaking  in  an  unusually  loud  voice, 
being  used  to  speak  through  the  dashing  of 
the  loom : 

"  It  tries  the  chest,  you  see,  leaning  for- 
ward like  this  for  fifleen  or  sixteen  hours  at 
a  stretdi." 

"  Do  you  work  so  long  at  a  time  t" 

"  Glad  to  do  it  when  I  can  get  it  to  do. 
A  day's  work  like  that,  is  worth  a  matter  of 
three  shillings." 

"  Eighteen  shillings  a  week." 

"  Ah  1  But  it  ain't  always  eighteen  shil- 
lings a  week.  I  don't  always  get  it  r^ 
member  1  One  week  with  another,  I  hardly 
g^t  more  than  ten,  or  ten-and-six." 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Broadelle's  loom  T 

"  Yea  This  ia  So  is  that  one  there  ;* 
the  idle  one. 

"  And  that  where  the  man  is  working  T 

"  That's  another  party's.    The  young  man 

working  at  it  p&ys  me  a  diilling  a  week  fbr 

I  leave  to  work  here.    That^s  a  shilling,  you 


so 
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know,  off  my  rent  of  half-a-crown.  It*8 
imther  a  large  room.** 

"  Is  that  your  wife  at  the  other  loom  f " 

**  That's  my  wife.  She's  making  a  com- 
moner sort  of  work,  for  bonnets  and  that." 

Again  his  loom  clashes  and  jars,  and  he 
leans  forward  over  his  toil  In  the  window 
by  him,  is  a  singing-bird  in  a  little  cage, 
which  trolls  its  song,  and  seems  to  think  the 
loom  an  instrument  of  music.  The  window, 
tightly  closed,  commands  a  maze  of  cbimney- 
pota,  and  tiles,  and  gables.  Among  them, 
the  ineffectual  sun,  faintly  contending  with 
the  rain  and  mist,  is  going  down.  A  yellow 
ray  of  light  crossing  the  weaver's  eager  eyes 
and  hollow  white  face,  makes  a  shape  some- 
thing like  a  pike-head  on  the  floor. 

The  room  ia  unwholesome,  close,  and  dirty. 
Through  one  part  of  it  the  staircase  comes 
up  in  a  bulk,  and  roughly  partitions  off  a 
eomer.  In  that  comer  are  the  bedstead  and 
the  fireplace,  a  table,  a  chair  or  two,  a  kettle, 
a  tub  of  water,  a  little  crockery.  The  looms 
claim  all  the  superior  space  and  have  it 
like  grim  enchanters  who  provide  the  family 
with  their  scant  food,  they  must  be  propi- 
tiated with  the  best  accommodation.  They 
bestride  the  room,  and  pitilessly  squeeze 
the  children — this  heavy,  watery-headed 
baby  carried  in  the  arms  of  its  staggering 
little  brother,  for  example — into  comers. 
Tlie  children  sleep  at  night  between  the  legs 
of  the  monsters,  who  deafen  their  first  cries 
with  their  whirr  and  rattle,  and  who  roar 
the  same  tune  to  them  when  they  die. 

Gome  to  the  mother's  loom. 

'Have  you  any  other  children  besides 
tlieser 

**  I  have  had  eight    I  have  six  alive." 

"Did  we  see  ady  of  them,  just  now,  at 


If 


**  Ragged  School  f  O  yes  1  Tou  saw  four 
of  mine  at  the  Ragged  School  T 

She  looks  up,  quite  bright  about  it — ^has 
a  mother's  pride  in  it — ^is  not  ashamed  of 
the  name :  she,  working  for  her  bread,  not 
begging  it — not  in  the  least. 

She  has  stopped  her  loom  for  the  mo- 
ment So  has  her  husband.  So  has  the 
young  man. 

*•  Weaver's  children  are  bora  in  the  weav- 
er's room,"  says  the  husband,  with  a  nod  at 
the  bedstead.  "Nursed  there,  brought  up 
there— sick  or  well — and  die  there." 

To  which,  tlie  daah  and  jar  of  all  three 


looms — ^the  wife's^  the  husband's,  and  the 
young  man's,  as  they  go  again — make  a 
chorus. 

"  This  man's  work,  now,  Mr.  Broadelle — 
he  can't  hear  us  apart  here,  in  this  noise  I — * 

"  Oh,  no  r 

— «'  requires  but  litUe  skiU  t" 

**  Very  little  skilL  He  is  doing  now,  ex- 
actly what  his  grandfather  did.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  use  a  simple  improve- 
ment (the  '  fly  shuttle')  to  prevent  that  con- 
traction  of  the  chest  of  which  he  complains. 
Nothing  would  turn  him  aside  from  his  old 
ways.  It  is  the  old  custom  to  work  at  home^ 
in  a  crowded  room,  instead  of  in  a  fiustory. 
/couldn't  change  it,  if  I  were  to  try." 

"  Good  Heaven,  is  the  house  falling  1  Is 
there  an  earthquake  in  Spitalfields  I  Has  a 
volcano  burst  out  in  the  heart  of  London  1 
What  is  this  appalling  rush  and  tremble  f 

It  is  only  the  railroad. 

The  arches  of  the  railroad  span  the  house ; 
the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  stretch 
over  the  confined  scene  of  his  daily  life ;  the 
engines  fly  past  him  on  their  errands,  and 
outstrip  the  birds ;  and  what  can  the  man 
of  prejudice  and  usage  hope  for,  but  to  be 
overthrown  and  flung  into  oblivion  t  Look 
to  it,  gentlemen  of  precedent  and  custom 
standing,  daintily  opposed  to  progress,  in  the 
bag-wigs  and  embroidered  coats  of  another 
generation,  you  may  leam  from  the  weaver 
in  his  shirt  and  trowsers ! 

There,  we  leave  him  in  the  dark,  about  to 
kindle  at  the  poor  fire  the  lamp  that  hangs 
upon  his  loom,  to  help  him  on  his  laboring 
way  into  the  night  The  sun  has  gone  down, 
the  reflection  has  vanished  from  the  floor. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  gloom  but  his  eager 
eyes,  made  hungrier  by  the  sight  of  our 
small  present ;  the  dark  shapes  of  his  fellow- 
workers  mingling  with  their  stopped  looms ; 
the  mute  bird  in  its  little  cage,  duskily  ex- 
pressed against  the  window ;  and  the  wa- 
tery-headed baby  crooning  in  a  comer  Ood 
knows  where. 

We  are  again  in  the  atreeta. 

*'The  fluctuations  in  the  silk-trade,  and 
consequently,  in  the  condition  of  the  Spit- 
alfields weaver,"  says  our  friend, "  are  sud- 
den and  unforeseen  ;  for  they  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  uncontrollable  causes.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  past  four  or  five 
yeara" 

**  Bnt  does  that  period  afford  a  fair  arer- 
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age  of  the  ooDclitioa  of  the  trade  t     Were 
not  the  fluctoationa  extreme  t" 

"They  were.  In  1846  the  price  of  raw 
■ilk  was  Tery  low.  The  manufacturers 
^ught  all  they  could,  and  worked  up  all 
they  bought  Not  a  hand  was  idle,  not  a 
loom  afc  rest.  Enormous  stocks  soon  accu- 
mulated, silk  became  dearer ;  but  in  May, 
1847,  there  came  a  sudden  stop." 

"  Was  it  not,  then,  that  the  last  loud  cry 
of  distress  arose  from  Spitalfields,  and  that 
public  meetings  were  held  for  finding  means 
of  •  redress  V  " 

"  It  was.  The  stagnation  was  prolonged 
by  a  dispute,  in  which  the  silk  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  dealers  were  involved 
with  the  large  retail  houses.  It  got  the 
name  of  the  *  short  measure  question.'  The 
retailers  wanted  us  to  give  them  thirty- 
seven  inches  to  every  yard.  The  autumn 
trade  was  completely  crippled  by  this  dis- 
cussion ;  which  did  not  end  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  Februa- 
ry, 1848.  West-end  and  wholesale  buyers 
rushed  over  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  in  regi- 
'  ments,  and  with  unlimited  capital.  They 
bought  for  almost  any  price  they  chose  to 
to  offer.  This  cut  two  ways;  although 
wholesale  and  retail  houses  brought  home 
great  parcels  of  manufactured  articles,  we 
also  bought  raw  silk,  in  France,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  lowest  price  I 
ever  knew  it  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of 
the  finest  French  organzine  for  a  guinea  a 
pound  r 

We  answered  by  an  exclamation  of  vague 
■arprise. 

"  Such  a  price  as  this  enabled  us  to  set 
some  of  our  looms  at  work  for  stock,  and, 
during  1849,  the  French  goods  being  ex- 
hausted, ours  came  into  play.  Indeed,  du- 
ring that  year  the  British  manufacturer  was 
in  a  position  to  defy  competition." 

''The  French  had  not  recovered  them- 
selves r 

"  Not  only  that — ^but  we  had  bought  near- 
ly all  their  raw  silk,  and  they  were  actually 
obliged  to  buy  it  back  from  us  at  advances 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  I  From 
that  time  prices  advanced  here,  and  work 
kept  on  increasing,  so  that,  during  roost  of 
last  year,  Spitalfields  was  busy." 

**  A  glut  of  stock  has  been  again  the  con- 
iequenoe." 

**  Yes ;  and  what  with  that  and  the  ad- 


vancing price  of  raw  silk,*  I  have  within  the 
last  fortnight  been  compelled  to  discharge 
one  hundred  hands." 

Spitalfields,  however,  has  its  bright  sidei 
As  yet  machinery  has  not  been  taught  to 
turn  artist,  or  to  guide  the  shuttle  through 
the  intricate  niceties  of  the  Jacquard  loom, 
so  as  to  execute  designs.  Figured  and  bro> 
caded  silks  must  still  be  done  by  hands,  and 
those  hands  must  be  skillful. 

"  Our  silks,"  Mr.  Broadelle  tells  us,  *'  have 
never  been  inferior,  in  quality,  to  those  of 
our  foreign  rivals;  but,  we  have  always 
been  beaten  in  taste.  In  the  stolid  assiduous 
pains-taking  motion  of  the  hand  and  treadle, 
the  English  weaver  is  unsurpassed ;  but,  he 
has  seldom  exercised  his  fancy.  Until  lately, 
therefore,  few  designs  originated  in  this 
country.  We  silk-manufacturers,  like  the 
Dramatic  Authors'  Society,  have  been  con- 
tent to  take  our  novelties  from  the  French.* 

"  You  say,  '  until  lately.*  Has  the  En- 
glish manufacturer  improved  in  that  re- 
spect r 

"  Decidedly.  Schools  of  Design  have  done 
something:  the  encouragement  given  by 
masters  to  those  who  make  available  pat- 
terns, has  done  something  too ;  but,  the  great 
improver  of  the  English  silk  trade  was  the 
last  French  revolution." 

«  How  r 

"  That  political  disaster  brought  the  man* 
ufacturers  of  France  to  a  dead-lock.  During 
the  whole  of  1849,  the  English  markets  were 
stocked  with  the  most  splendid  fiishions  that 
ever  came  into  it  Ab  im  could  not  sell  a 
yard  of  our  manufacture,  we  had  plenty  of 
leisure  to  examine  the  different  foreign  goods 
minutely.  So  rich  a  variety  had  never  fallen 
under  our  observation,  and  never  before  had 
sudi  a  flood  of  light  been  thrown  on  the 
manufactures  of  our  greatest  rivals.  We 
profited  by  it  More  important  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  fabric  of 
fancy  silk  goods  since  1848,  than  were 
made,  dovm  to  that  time,  since  the  days  of 
Jacquard." 

"  This  shows  the  value  of  national  inter- 
course, Mr.  Broadelle.  Will  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition do  much  service  in  this  way  t" 

'*I  have  no  doubt  it  will.    But,  we  are 


*  The  price  of  **  oiganztne'*  during  the  month  of 
March  was  >— French,  39i. ;  Piedmont,  26s. ;  China, 
99b. 
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DOW  at  the  door  of  a  figure-weaver ;  and  yoa 
,wUl  compare  this  viut  with  our  last" 

We  knock  at  the  door  of  a  cheerful  little 
house,  extremely  deaa  We  are  introduced 
into  a  little  parlor,  where  a  young  artist  sits 
at  work  with  crayons  and  water-colors.  He 
is  a  student  of  the  School  of  Design.  He  is 
at  work  on  a  new  pattern  for  a  table-cover. 
He  has  learnt  to  paint  in  oil  He  has  paint- 
ed the  portraits  of  his  sisters — and  of  some 
one  who  I  suspect  is  not  a  sister,  but  who 

may  be 

A  neater  one 
Yet  and  a  dearer  one, 

• 

and  they  decorate  the  room.  He  has  painted 
groups  of  flowers.  He  shows  us  one  that 
was  in  last  year's  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  shows  us  another  that  he 
means  to  finish  in  good  time  to  send  to  the 
next  Exhibition.  He  does  these  things  over 
and  above  his  regular  work.  He  donl  mind 
work — ^gets  up  early.  There  are  cheap  casts 
prettily  arranged  about  the  room,  and  it  has 
a  little  collection  of  cheap  books  of  a  good 
sort  in  it  The  intrinsic  worth  of  evexy  sim- 
ple article  of  furniture  or  embellishment  is 
enhanced  a  hundredfold  (as  it  always  may 
be)  by  neatness  and  order.  Is  father  at 
home!  Yes,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
visitors    Pray  walk  up  I 

The  young  artist  shows  us  the  way  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  apologizing  cheerfully  for 
the  ladder-staircaae  by  which  we  mount  at 
last  In  a  bright  clean  room,  as  pure  as 
soap  and  water,  scrubbing,  and  fresh  air,  can 
make  it,  we  find  a  sister  whoee  portrait  is 
down  stairs — we  are  able  to  claim  her  in- 
stantly for  the  original,  to  the  general  satis- 
lactioa  We  find  also,  father,  who  is  work- 
ing at  his  Jacquard  loom,  making  a  pretty 
pattern  of  cravat,  in  blue  upon  a  black 
ground.  He  is  as  cordial,  sensible,  intelli- 
gent a  man  as  any  one  would  wish  to  know. 
He  has  a  reason  for  every  thing  he  says,  and 
every  thing  he  does.  He  is  learned  in  sani- 
tary matters  among  other  necessary  knowl- 
edge, and  says  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
do,  is,  to  make  your  place  wholesome,  or  you 
can't  expect  to  work  heartily.  Wholesome 
it  is,  as  his  own  pleasant  face,  and  the  pleas- 
ant faces  of  his  children  well  brought  up. 
He  has  made  various  improvements  in  his 
own  loom ;  he  has  made  an  improvement  in 
his  daughters,  who  works  near  him,  which 
prevents  her  having  to  contract  her  chest. 


although  she  is  doing  very  ordinary  work. 
Industry,  contentment,  sense,  and  self-re- 
spect, are  the  hopeful  characteristics  of 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  in  this 
little  house.  If  the  veritable  summer  light 
were  shining,  and  the  veritable  summer  air 
were  rustling,  in  it,  which  the  young  artist 
has  tried  to  get  into  the  sketches  of  green 
glades  from  Epping  Forest  that  hang  near 
father's  loom,  and  can  be  seen  by  father 
while  he  is  at  work,  it  could  not  be  more 
cheering  to  our  hearts,  oppressed  with  what 
we  have  left 

I  meant  to  have  had  a  talk  with  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Broadelle,  respecting  a  cruel  per- 
sistence in  one  inflexible  principle  which 
gave  the  New  Poor  Law  a  particular  sever- 
ity in  its  application  to  Spitalfields,  a  few 
years  back,  but  which  I  hope  may  have  been 
amended.  Work  in  the  stone-yard  was  the 
test  of  all  able-bodied  applicants  for  relieil 
Now  the  weaver*s  hands  are  soft  and  deli- 
cate, and  must  be  to  for  his  work.  No  mat- 
ter. The  weaver  wanting  relief  must  work 
in  the  stone-yard  with  the  rest  So,  the 
Union  blistered  his  hands  before  it  relieved 
him,  and  mcapacitated  him  fi'om  doing  hia 
work  when  he  could  get  it 

But,  let  us  leave  Spitalfields  with  an 
agreeable  impression,  and  be  thankful  thai 
we  can. 


rroot  «<ChaBik«n'  UiBbaigH  Joumtl.** 

SYMPATBETIC  SNAIL  COMPASS. 

HKKETOFoax  there  has  been  a  limit  to  the 
security  and  rapidity  of  mental  intercourse 
both  between  individuals  and  nations.  The 
most  tender  epistles,  the  most  important 
dispatches,  must  needs  be  subject  to  the 
dangers  and  caprices  of  the  winds  and 
waves ;  nor  can  the  electric  telegraph  bear 
our  messages  beypnd  the  confines  of  our 
island  home,  for  hitherto,  ^t  least,  its  at- 
tempts to  find  a  pathway  in  the  mighty 
deep  have  proved  an  utter  failure.  The 
longings  thus  expressed  for  an  instantanoons 
communication  of  thought  with  distant  coun- 
tries, and  which  have  liitlierto  been  bnified 
and  disappointed,  are  now,  however,  on  the 
eve  of  being  -realized  by  a  discovery  which 
will  enable  us,  in  a  moment  of  time,  to  span 
the  great  globe  itself  by  our  inmost  thought^ 
and  to  wlusper  it  in  silence  to  the  listening 
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of  our  friend  at  Oalcaita  or  New  Zealand. 

"But  by  what  mightj  agency  will  this 
instantaneous  communication  be  effected !" 

«  By  a  snail." 

"  By  a  snail  I    Incredible  I    Impossible  V* 

**  Incredible,  if  you  will,  but  not  impossi- 
ble ;  fur  it  is  to  the  snail  that  this  mission 
of  thought-bearing  is  assigned ;  and  the  vast 
community  of  snailhood  will  doubtless  fulfill 
their  office  with  a  becoming  sense  of  its 
importance." 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  unravel  this  mys- 
tery. 

About  eight  or  nine  years  ago  it  was 
discovered,  almost  simultaneously,  by  an 
American  and  ,a  Frenchman,  (Messra  Biat 
and  Beooit,)  that  certain  snails,  alter  having 
once  entered  into  affinity  with  each  other, 
were  endued  with  the  remarkable  faculty 
of  remaining  permanently  under  a  mutual 
sympathetic  influence,  which  was  not  de- 
stroyed, nor  even  weakened,  by  the  most 
prolonged  intervention  of  time  or  space. 
This  electric  sympathy  was  not  always  dual 
in  its  nature,  for  it  was  found  to  exist  with 
equal  intensity  among  whole  families  of 
snails  whose  early  lives  had  been  passed 
within  the  same  paternal  hole.  It  was  dis- 
covered, moreover,  by  our  philosophers,  that 
this  sympathy  is  strengthened  and  directed 
by  placing  the  sympathizing  snails  en  rap- 
port with  (we  use  the  terms  without  pro- 
fiassiug  to  understand  their  meaning)  the 
magnetic^  mineral,  and  adamic  fluid,  which 
may  be  effected  by  bringing  them  under 
certain  conditions  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  threefold  sympathy.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  results,  there  has  been  in- 
vented by  these  gentlemen  a  portable  ap- 
paratus, called  a  Pasilalinic  Sympathetic 
Compass,  by  whose  aid  they  obtain  instan- 
taneously, and  at  whatever  distance  the 
sympathetic  snails  may  be  placed,  a  sensible 
movement — designated  by  them  an  **  escar- 
gotic  commotion,"  and  which  is  manifested 
every  time  that  the  parted  sympathetic 
snails  are  ezdted  by  the  approach  of  other 
sympathetic  snails  which  are  in  affinity 
both  with  them  and  with  each  other ;  even 
in  like  manner  as  the  electric  commotion 
manifests  itself  to  the  experimentalist  each 
time  that  he  approadies  with  his  finger  a 
body  which  has  previously  been  electrified. 

But  how  can  this  sympathy  be  mutually 
Qianifested  when  the  snails  are  placed  at  a 


great  distance  fnm  each  other  t  This  is  the 
next  point  to  be  ascertained.  Well,  it  would 
appear  from  the  statements  of  our  two 
philosophers,  that  when  these  tender  crea- 
tures are  torn  asunder  by  the  relentless 
hand  of  fate,  there  flows  forth  from  one  to 
the  other  a  sort  of  fluid,  of  which  the  earth 
is  the  conductor,  and  which  unfolds  itself,  so 
to  speak,  like  the  almost  invisible  thread  of 
a  spider  or  a  silk-worm,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference— that  the  escargotic  fluid  is  quite 
invisible,  and  thai  it  passes  through  space 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It  is  by 
means  of  tfts  fluid  that  is  excited  and  com- 
municated the  escargotic  commotion,  which 
is  instantaneously  transmitted  from  one  be- 
loved snaU  to  the  other,  even  though  their 
habitations  be  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe.  In  order  to  establish  this  communi- 
cation, however,  it  suffices  not  to  awaken 
escargotic  sympathy  :  there  must  also  exisi 
an  harmonie  sympathy  between  the  indi- 
viduals who  desire  to  correspond ;  and  this 
harmonic  sympathy  is  obtained  by  animal 
magnetism,  and  by  intermingling  the  sym- 
pathetic escargotic  fluid  with  the  mineral 
and  adamic  magnetic  fluid  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  galvanic  noineral  fluid 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  what 
analogy  there  may  naturally  exist  among 
these  different  fluids.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  necessity  for  their  interfusion  is  the  chief 
fact  of  the  discovery,  and  without  which  the 
whole  system  must  fall  to  the  ground  In  a 
a  word,  the  entire  system  of  this  novel  com- 
munication may  be  said  to  rest  as  a  basia 
upon  the  medium  of  ffoivano-maffnetic-mii^ 
ertU-animal-adamie'affmptUhy, 

There  remains  now  to  be  ascertained  by 
what  sort  of  apparatus  this  escargotic  com- 
motion is  obtained,  and  what  means  are 
adopted  to  render  this  commotion  sub- 
servient to  the  transmission  of  thought 
The  pasilalinio-sympathetic  compass  con- 
sists of  a  square  wooden  box,  within 
which  is  placed  a  galvanic  battery  whose 
metallic  plates,  instead  of  being  placed 
above  one  another,  as  in  the  voltaic  piles, 
are  arranged  in  series,  and  fixed  in  grooves, 
made  for  tliat  purpose  in  a  circular  wooden 
plate,  which  revolves  round  its  axis  of  iroa 
In  place  of  metaUic  disks,  Messrs.  Biat  and 
Benolt  have  substituted  circular  troughs  or 
cups  of  zinc,  each  one  lined  with  linen  which 
has  been  previously  steeped  in  a  solution  oC 
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sulphate  of  oopper  which  is  riveted  to  the 
cup.  At  the  bottom  of  each  trough  is  fixed, 
bj  a  certain  composition,  known  onlj  to  the 
inventors,  a  living  snail,  which  imbibes  in 
this  metallic  solitude  a  due  portion  of  gal- 
vanic influence,  to  be  subsequently  combined 
with  the  electric  influence,  which  is  de- 
veloped when  the  wheel  b  set  in  motion, 
bearing  along  with  it  the  captive  snails 
which  have  been  fixed  around  it  in  their  cells. 

The  box  wherein  is  inclosed  this  mov- 
able battery  may  be  made  of  i^y  form  or 
substance  whatever ;  but  a  close  covering  is 
absolutely  essential,  as  the  snaus  must  not 
be  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  More- 
over, each  of  the  galvanic  troughs  must  be 
furnished  with  a  spring,  whose  pressure  will 
reveal  the  escargotic  movement  of  the  being 
which  dwells  within.  It  will  be  readily  ap- 
prehended that  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
a  corresponding  apparatus,  two  of  these 
snail-prisoning  instruments  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  the  corresponding  cups  of  each  con- 
taining snails  which  have  a  reciprocal  affin- 
ity, so  that  the  escargotic  commotion  may 
be  transmitted  from  one  precise  point  of  the 
battery  to  the  same  precise  point  of  the 
other  battery  in  the  duplicate  compass. 

One  more  particular  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Messrs.  Biat  and  Benoit  have  affixed  to  the 
wheels  of  those  two  instruments,  and  close 
to  each  of  the  sympathetic  springs,  corre- 
sponding letters,  which  form  a  sort  of  alpha- 
betic and  sympathetic  dials,  by  means  of 
which  the  communication  of  thought  is 
eflbcted  easily  and  instantaneously  to  any 
place,  however  distant ;  the  escargotic  com- 
motion indicating  on  the  corresponding  dial 
those  letters  which  one  person  desires  to 
transmit  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  effect  the  communication,  noth- 
ing more  is  required  than  for  the  two  cor- 
respondents to  place  themselves  before  these 
two  instruments  at  the  same  hour,  and  to 
be  in  the  necessary  condition  of  harmonic 
sympathy,  so  that  they  may,  without  the 
intervention  of  steam-packets  or  electric 
telegraphs,  and  without  any  eye  resting 
upon  them  save  the  sympathizing  glance  of 
their  friendly  snails,  unfold  the  inmost  secret 
of  their  heartsy 

In  the  article  from  whence  the  above  details 
have  been  drawn,  the  writer,  M.  Jules  Allix, 
goes  on  to  describe  his  interview  with  M. 
Benott,  one  of  the  inventors  of  this  marvel- 


lous sympathetic  compass^  who  desirous  Ur 
satisfy  him  fully  with  regard  to  the  truth  of 
the  discovery,  invited  him  to  be  present 
during  one  of  his  correspondences  with  Mr. 
Biat  in  America.  Accordingly,  M.  Jules 
Allix  bent  his  steps  with  an  anxious  and 
beating  heart  to  the  Parisian  dwelling  where 
his  doubts  were  to  be  resolved  and  his  curi- 
osity satisfied.  The  philosopher  in  America 
having  been  warned  of  their  intention,  they 
stood  before  the  magic  compass.  M.  Jules 
Allix  not  being  in  a  state  of  harmonic  sym- 
pathy with  the  correspondents,  it  was  ar^^ 
ranged  that  M.  Benoit  should  convey  any 
word  or  sentence  he  desired  to  express. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  over- 
whelmed him  with  awe,  and  his  mind  filled 
with  reverence  for  the  venerable  philosopher 
who,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  awaited 
his  message.  The  only  word  he  could  utter 
was  **  Biat  l"  M.  Benoit,  with  a  sympathi- 
zing snail  in  his  hand,  touched  one  of  the 
captives  in  a  trough :  it  moved  1  The  letter 
B  was  noted  down.  Another  was  then 
touched,  and  another,  and  another.  The 
name  of  B  I  A  T  was  composed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  American  sage.  In  a  few 
moments  an  escargotic  motion  became  once 
more  visible  on  the  dial,  and  letter  after  let- 
ter was  noted  down,  until  these  words  were 
deciphered,  «  Ctat  bien**  ("  It  is  well.")  One 
or  two  other  brief  sentences  passed  betweea 
them,  which  fully  satisfied  M.  Allix  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  discovery;  but  we  are 
obliged  in  common  honesty  to  confess  that 
some  slight  inaccuracies  occurred  in  the- 
spelling,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  render 
the  words  unintelligible;  and  considering 
that  the  snails  have  but  recently  begun  their 
education,  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  make 
some  allowance  for  them.  Meantime,  who 
will  deny  that  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Biat 
and  Benoit  exceeds  both  in  wonder  and  in 
importance  all  the  discoveries  of  Galvani,  of 
Volta,  and  of  Mesmer  f  Its  agency  so  hum> 
ble  and  so  simple  I — its  results  so  magnifi- 
cent and  so  complex  1  Henceforth,  where 
will  be  the  boudoir,  or  where  the  council 
chamber,  which  shall  not  possess  its  pasi- 
lalinic sympathetic  compass!  There  will 
doubtless  be  some  of  massive  construction 
and  classic  form  intended  for  our  public 
offices,  from  whence  they  may  in  a  moment 
of  time  transmit  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe  the  eloquent  outpourings  of  our 
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orators,  or  the  sage  dedsions  of  our  states- 
men 1  Nor  shall  they  require  to  be  transla- 
ted into  other  languages,  for  a  part  of  the 
inyention,  whidi  has  not  yet  been  named, 
consists  in  a  pasilalinic  (or  universal)  alpha- 
bet, whereby  a  language  shall  be  formed, 
fiuniliar  alike  to  all  people,  and  tongues,  and 
nations.  Again,  there  will  be  pasilalinic* 
sympathetic  compasses  made  in  the  form  and 
about  the  size  of  watches,  whereon  may  be 
lavished  the  exquisite  taste  of  our  fashion- 
able jewellers,  and  containing  snails  no 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  whose  transparent 
delicacy  and  sensitiye  tenderness  will  make 
them  admirably  adapted  for  a  lady's  aman- 
uensis. It  is  not  improbable  that  these  ele- 
gant and  useful  compasses  may  shortly  be 
seen  appended  by  a  chain  to  the  waists  of 
our  modish  ladies,  in  lieu  of  the  chatelaines 
which  have  so  recently  been  in  .fashion ;  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adhering  rigorously 
to  the  moment  fixed  for  their  correspondence 
is  a  point  which  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
our  moralists,  as  tending  to  generate  habits 
of  punctuality  and  order  in  the  "  beau  texe.** 

It  was,  we  are  informed,  by  the  merest 
accident  that  Messrs.  Biat  and  Benott  dis- 
covered the  abidingly  sympathetic  property 
inherent  in  snails ;  and  they  have  ascertained, 
by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  others 
of  the  crustaceous  species  possess  the  same 
fiiculty  of  manifesting  this  sympathetic  com- 
motion, although  none  of  them  offer  such 
advantages  as  a  medium  of  communication 
as  does  the  snail,  partly  because  of  the  in- 
tensity of  its  sympathy,  and  partly  because 
it  can  exist  nearly  twelve  months  without 
food,  as  also  because  of  its  extreme  facility 
to  become  fixed  within  the  galvanic  trough, 
and  its  universal  citizenship  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  numerous 
readers  will  hail  with  enthusiastic  delight 
the  important  discovery  which  we  have  now 
imparted  to  them;  but  we  must  not  part 
without  addressing  to  them  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. Do  not,  we  pray  you,  imagine  that  af- 
ter having  read  the  preceding  slight  and  im- 
perfect sketch,  you  are  able  to  construct  a 
pasilalinic-sympathetic  compass.  The  in- 
ventors, while  imparting  to  the  public  so 
much  of  their  discovery  as  to  enable  intelli- 
gent people  to  judge  of  its  possibility,  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  hidden  secret  of 
its  success,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 


the  curious  inquirer  might  vainly  wander  on 
in  this  mysterious  field  of  investigation. 
Even  in  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry,  in- 
numerable difficulties  occur ;  for  as  all  men 
are  not  able  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
magnetic  somnambulism,  even  so  all  snails 
do  not  possess  in  themselves  this  permanent 
sympathetic  fluid ;  nor  can  the  very  best  of 
them  be  available  for  the  compass  without 
being  subjected  to  peculiar  influence,  which 
has  purposely  been  kept  secret  by  the  dis- 
coverers. 

We  are  induced  to  give  this  warning,  less  • 
from  a  regard  to  the  sole  and  inalienable 
right  of  Messrs.  Biat  and  Benott  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  sympathetic  snails,  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  be  found, 
than  from  a  sort  of  liking  for  the  snails 
themselves,  which  makes  us  unwilling  that 
that  they  should  be  persecuted  with  experi- 
ments by  mere  tyros  in  science.  Let  them 
be  tortured,  if  you  will,  by  such  great  men 
as  Messrs.  Biat  and  Benoit,  who  martyrize 
them  only  in  the  cause  of  intellect  and  hu- 
manity; but  we  must  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  in  science,  at  least  so 
far  as  snails  are  concerned.  For  ourselves, 
we  have,  since  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  noble  destinies  of  these  sluggish  crea- 
tures, began  to  regard  them  with  respectful 
interest ;  and  we  found  ourselves,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  peeping  into  the  leafy  recesses  of 
an  ivy  bush,  and  wondering  what  would  be 
the  fortunes  of  a  loving  fleunily  who  were 
closely  grouped  together  in  that  dark  retreat ! 

We  therefore  once  more  pray  our  readers 
to  remember  that  it  is  far  easier  to  convey 
their  thoughts  all  over  the  world  by  means 
of  a  pasilalinic-sympathetic  compass,  than  to 
solve  the  many  mysteries  involved  in  its 
construction. 


From  "SarUin>«  Magtme.'* 
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AND  THE  UNCERTAIN.  SIGNS  OP  DEATH. 


BT  OXORGE  WATTERSTON,  M.  D. 


Death  is  an  event  which  every  living 
being  in  his  senses  wishes  to  avoid  as  long 
as  possible.  The  miseries  of  life,  its  vapid 
realities,  the  loss  of  fortune,  the  privation  of 
friends,  disease,  old  age,  and  all  the  other 
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^'ilU  which  fl«ah  is  heir  to  "tend  to  blunt 
its  sting  and  soften  its  horrors;  and  to 
those  who  may  hare  happily  placed  their 
reliance  oo  Him  who  is  the  rock  of  their 
salvation,  the  anticipated  glory  of  eternity, 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life 
present  a  shield  which,  in  the  hour  of  disso- 
lution, disarms  the  monster  of  his  terrors, 
and  smooths  the  rough  path  to  the  grave. 
But  even  to  such  it  is  a  condition  not  en- 
tirely free  from  dread. 

**  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulneM  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  soxlous  being  e*er  resignedi 
tiefl  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerfki]  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?** 

Few  can  think  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  of  becoming  a  kneaded  dod,  the  food 
of  wormst  a  mass  of  putrefaction;  and  of 
quitting  the  delicious  sunshioe,  the  gor- 
geous and  enchanting  scenes  of  this  beautiful 
world,  and  all  that  renders  life  delightful, 
with  calm  and  stoical  indifference,  or  with  a 
feeling  of  anticipated  pleasure.  To  die,  to 
sleep,  to  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  of 
man  as  a  thing  that  never  lived,  to  sink  into 
the  cold  grave  and  be  utterly  forgotten,  is  a 
reflection  that  must  appall  the  great  majori- 
ty of  mankind.  Compared  with  it,  the  mere 
j^ysical  agony  of  dissolution  is  nothing,  if 
that  agony  is  at  all  experienced,  which  has 
been  doubted. 

^  Death  is  •  fearfkil  thing, 
Ay,  bttt  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  wfaersi 
To  lie  in  cold  obetmctlon,  and  to  rot ; 
This  Mnaible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod— 

The  weariest  and  most  kMfthed  worldly  lilb 
That  sge,  ache,  penary,  and  imprisonment 
Oui  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death/' 

To  die  once,  we  should  suppose,  would 
be  enough ;  but  to  be  buried,  and  obliged 
as  some  have  been,  to  go  over  all  the  ag- 
onies of  a  second  dissolution,  is  most  horri- 
.ble.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
living  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of 
such  a  calamity,  and  to  see  that  every  pre- 
caution be  taken  to  avoid  it  The  signs  of 
death  are  often  uncertain,  and  human  beings 
have  not  unfrequently  been  buried  before  the 
vital  principle  was  extinct.  These  should 
be  carefully  observed  and  closely  attended 
to  before  interment  takes  place.  The  most 
infallible  indication  of  the  total  extinction 
of  life,  is  the  commencement  of  putre£sction ; 
and  the  certain  signs  of  death,  according  to 


Dr.  Descamps  of  France,  are  a  greeniah-Una 
color  extending  uniformly  over  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen.  The  period  at  which  this 
sign  appears,  is  about  the  third  day,  under 
&vorable  droumstanoes  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  "Though  dissolution,"  he  ob- 
serves, *'  of  various  kindst  and  from  various 
causes,  may  occur  in  other  parts^  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  death  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  abdomen.'*  Apparent  death  can, 
therefore,  no  longer  be*  confounded  with  real 
death,  the  abdomen  never  being  colored 
green  or  blue  in  any  case  of  the  former ;  and 
this  color,  if  attended  to,  will  entirely  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  premature  interment 
M.  Mainple,  a  learned  Belgian,  has  recently 
discovered  a  very  simple  mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  real  and  apparent  death. 
It  consists  in  creating  a  small  burn.  If 
there  be  life,  a  blister  is  always  formed, 
even  in  the  absence  of  apparent  sensibility ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  if  death  has 
absolutely  taken  place.  There  is  no  danger 
to  the  public  health  firom  keeping  a  body 
until  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  death  as  described  by  Dr.  Descamp& 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  body 
was  kept  from  three  to  six  days  after 
death,  during  which  loud  lamentations  were 
uttered ;  the  deceased  was  called  upon  by 
name,  and  the  sound  of  various  instruments 
was  heard  near  the  body.  This  was  called 
the  canelamatia, 

tt  Bio  Ameie  i»imo 
AttonltflB  taeoere  domns,  qoiun  corpora  nondam 
Oonclsiaata  Jaoent,  nee  mater  crine  soluto 
Ezegit  ad  snvoe  fomularum  braehia  planctus." 

In  France,  premature  interments  fre- 
quently occur,  f^om  the  prevailing  practice 
there  of  burying  bodies  too  soon.  In  the 
course  of  twelve  years,  it  is  asserted,  that 
ninety-four  cases  were  prevented  by  fortu- 
itous drcumstances.  Of  these,  thirty-four 
persons  came  back  to  life  the  moment  the 
funeral  ceremonies  were  about  to  com- 
mence; thirteen  recovered  by  the  tender 
care  and  attention  of  their  families ;  seven 
from  the  fall  of  the  coffins:  nine  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  needle  in  sewing  up 
their  winding-sheets ;  five  from  the  seosa^ 
tions  of  suffocation  they  felt  in  the  coffin ; 
nineteen  from  accidental  delay  in  interring 
them,  and  six  from  doubts  entertained  of 
thdr  death. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  inter- 
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menta  are  rarelj  made  till  deoompoaition, 
the  most  infidlible  sign  of  death,  baa  oom- 
menoed.  In  Germanj,  interment  ia  pro- 
hibited by  law,  for  three  daya  after  death ; 
and  in  the  grave-housea  attached  to  the 
bnrial-plaoea  of  aome  of  the  principal  towna 
of  that  nation,  a  corioua  and  humane  regu- 
lation eziste,  which  requirea  bodiea  brought 
before  the  end  of  the  three  daya  allotted 
them  to  remain,  to  be  laid  on  treatlea,  with 
rings  on  their  toea  and  6iigera  to  which 
bell-pulla  are  attached,  ao  that  if  the  oorpae 
ahould  revive,  it  may,  by  ringing  for  it,  have 
immediate  aid  and  aaaiatanoe.  After  the 
three  daya,  however,  the  body  ia  considered 
as  legally  dead,  and  moat  be  buried  whether 
life  be  w4iolly  extinct  or  not. 

History  fiimiahes  a  number  of  caaea  of 
premature  interments  in  different  countries, 
and  some  of  the  most  curious  and  well- 
authenticated  of  these  I  proceed  to  give. 
Archbishop  Geron,  in  the  town  of  Cologne, 
waa  buried  alive,  and  died  in  conaequence 
of  not  being  released  in  time  from  the  tomb. 
The  aame  misfortune,  it  ia  atated,  happened 
in  the  aame  place,  to  Johannes  Duns  Scotua, 
who  waa  afterwarda  found  with  hia  hands 
tom,  and  hia  head  lacerated.  The  following 
caae  is  mentioned  by  Maximillion  Messon. 
The  wife  of  one  M.  Mervache,  a  goldsmith 
of  Poictiera,  having  been  buried  with  aome 
ripga  on  her  fingera,  which  ahe  had  requeated 
to  be  put  on  while  on  her  death-bed,  a  poor 
man  of  the  neighborhood,  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  proceeded  on  the  following  night 
to  open  the  grave  and  obtain  poaaeaaion  of 
the  rings ;  but  being  obliged  to  use  consid- 
erable exertion  to  effect  his  object,  he  ronaed 
the  woman  from  her  death-like  torpor,  who 
spoke  to  him,  and  began  to  complain  of 
the  injury  he  had  done  her.  The  robber, 
alarmed  and  terrified,  made  his  escape,  and 
the  woman  rose  from  her  coffin,  which  he 
had  left  open,  returned  home,  and  in  a  few 
daya  was  again  ki  perfect  health.  She  is 
said  not  only  to  have  aurvived  thia  miafor- 
tune  for  many  yeara,  but  to  have  after- 
wards been  the  mother  of  several  children. 
Messon  gives  another  instance  of  a  nearly 
atmilar  character. 

In  the  year  1571,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
magiatratea  of  Cologne  being  buried  with  a 
valuable  ring  on  one  of  her  fingera,  the 
grave-digger  the  next  night  opened  the  grave 
to  take  it  0%  but  what«waa  hia  conaternation. 


when  the  auppoeed  dead  body  squeezed  hia 
hand,  and  laid  hold  of  him,  in  order  to  get 
ott  of  the  coffin.  The  thief,  however,  disen- 
gaging himself;  mAde  hia  escape  in  great 
haste,  and  the  lady  relieving  herself  in  the 
heet  manner  she  could,  hastened  home,  and 
knocked  at  the  doer,  and  called  one  of  the 
servants  by  name,  to  whom  she  gave  a  brief 
account  of  what  had  occurred ;  but  he  re- 
garded her  as  a  phantom,  and  filled  with 
horror,  ran  to  his  master  to  relate  the  ter- 
rible pccurrence.  The  master  turned  it 
into  ridicule.  The  lady,  in  the  mean  time, 
stood  shivering  in  her  shroud,  till  the  door 
was  finally  opened  to  her.  After  being 
warmed,  and  treated  in  a  proper  manner, 
she  was  soon  restored  to  aa  perfect  a  atate 
of  health  aa  if  no  auch  miafortune  had  be- 
fallen her. 

A  atUl  more  curious  and  intereating  caae 
of  premature  interment  occurred  aeveral 
years  ago  in  Paris. 

Two  wealthy  merchants  lived  in  the  same 
street,  and  were  united  together  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship.  The  one  had  a 
son,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  of  nearly  the 
same  age.  By  being  often  together,  they 
formed  a  strong  attachment  for  each  other, 
which  waa  encouraged  and  kept  up  by 
frequent  visits,  authorized  by  both  fathers, 
who  were  highly  gratified  at  the  evidence  of 
mutual  attachment  in  their  children,  and 
which  was  in  harmony  with  their  desire  to 
unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  matrimooy. 
Accordingly,  a  marriage  waa  about  to  be 
condnded  between  them,  when  a  wealthy 
collector  of  the  king'a  revenue  saw  and  loved 
the  daughter,  and  aaked  her  in  mamage. 
The  charm  of  a  superior  fortune  which  he 
posaessed  soon  induced  her  parent  to  change 
bis  resolution  with  respect  to  hia  neighbor'a 
son ;  and  the  daughter's  aversion  to  her  new 
lover  being  overcome  by  her  filial  duty,  she 
married  the  collector.  The  melancholy  in- 
duced by  this  painful  arrangement,  so  fiital 
to  her  happiness,  threw  her  into  a  diaorder 
in  which  lier  senses  were  so  locked  up  as  to 
give  her  the  appearance  of  death,  and  she 
was  buried  as  dead.  Her  first  lover  soon 
heard,  with  profound  grief^  of  the  event: 
but,  as  he  remembered  that  she  had  once 
before  been  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  lethargy,  ho  conceived  Ihat  ^e  might 
have  been  attacked  by  a  similar  diseases 
Thia  opinion  not  only  alleviated  the  exoeaa 
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of  his  sorrow,  bat  induced  him  to  bribe  the 
grave-digger,  by  whose  assistance  he  raised 
her  from  the  tomb,  and  conveyed  her  to  a 
proper  chamber,  where,  by  the  application 
of  all  the  remedies  he  could  think  of,  she 
was  happily  restored  to  life  again.    The 
young  woman  was  probably  in  great  con- 
sternation when  she  found  herself  in  a  strange 
house,  beheld  her  darling  lover  sitting  by 
her  bed,  and  heard  the  detail  of  all  that  had 
befallen  her  during  her  parozsym.     Her 
grateful  sense  of  the  obligations  she  lay 
under  to  him,  and  that  love  she  had  always 
borne  him,  proved  an  irresistible  advocate 
in  his  behalf;  so  that,  when  she  was  per- 
fectly restored,  she  justly  concluded  that  she 
owed  her  life  to  him  who  had  preserved  it ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  her  affection,  consented  to 
accompany  him  to  England,  where  they 
were  married,  and  lived  for  several  years  in 
all  the  tender  endearments  of  mutual  lova 
About  ten  years  after,  however,  they  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  they  lived  without 
the  care  of  concealment,  because  they  con- 
ceived no  one  could  ever  suspect  what  had 
happened.    But  this  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case,  for  the  collector  unluckily  met  his 
wife   in  a  public  walk,  where  he  at  once 
recognized  her.    He  immediately  accosted 
her,  and  though  she  endeavored  to  divert 
his  suspicions,  he  parted  from  her  fully  per- 
suaded that  she  was  the  very  woman  to 
whom  he  had  some  years  ago  been  married, 
and  for  whose  death  he  had  gone  into  mourn- 
ing.   The  collector,  by  great  perseverance, 
not  only  discovered  her  residence,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precautions  she  had  taken  to  conceal 
herself,  but  claimed  her  as  his  wife  before 
the  court  authorized  to  decide  in  such  cases. 
In  vain  di(f  the  lover  insist  upon  his  right  to 
her  on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  care  of 
her ;  that,  but  for  his  efforts  and  the  meas- 
ures he  had  resorted  to,  the  lady  would 
now  have  been  rotting  in  her  grave ;  that 
her  former  husband,  who  now  claimed  her, 
had  renounced  all  claim  to  her  by  ordering 
her  to  be  buried ;  that  he  might  justly  be 
arraigned  for  murder,  in  not  using  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  ascertain  her  death ; 
and  urged  a  thousand  other  reasons,  sug- 
gested by  love :  but,  perceiving  that  the  court 
were  not  likely  to  prove  fiivorable  to  his 
daims,  he  determined  not  to  await  their  de- 
cision, and  accordingfly,  escaped  with  his  wife 
to  a  foreign  country,  where  they  continued 


to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  peaoe  and  hap- 
piness till  death  closed  their  singular  and 
romantic  career. 

A  case  of  a  very  similar  character  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1810. 
Mademoiselle  Lafourcade  was  a  young  wom- 
an of  great  personal  beauty  and  illustrioaa 
£Eunily,  who  possessed  great  wealth.  Among 
her  numerous  suitors  was  a  young  man, 
named  JuUen  Bosuet>  a  poor  littSraieur,  or 
joiunalist,  of  Paris,  who  proved  to  be  her 
favorite  lover.     But  her  high  birth  induced 
her  finally  to  reject  him,   and  to  wed  a 
banker  and  a  diplomatist  of  some  distinction, 
named  M.  Renalle.    This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, after  marriage,  neglected  and  treated 
her  with  cruelty.    She  passed  with  him 
some  years  of  wretchedness,  and  died, — as 
it  was  supposed ;  for  her  condition  so  per- 
fectly resembled  death  as  to  deceive  all  who 
saw  her.     She  was  buried  in  an  ordinary 
grave,  in  the  village  in  which  she  was  bom. 
Bosuet,  filled  with  despair,  and  still  inflamed 
by  a  profound  attachment,  hastened  from  the 
capital  to  the  province  in  which  the  village 
lay,  with  the  romantic  purpose  of  disinter- 
ring the  corpse  and  getting  possession  of  her 
luxuriant  tresses  as  a  memento  of  her.    At 
midnight  he  secretly  unearthed  the  coffin, 
opened  it,  and,  while  in  the  act  of  detaching 
the  hair,  he  was  stopped  by  the  unclosing  of 
the  eyes  of  her  he  so  tenderly  and  ardently 
loved.    She  was  aroused  by  the  caresses  of 
her  lover  from  her  lethargy  or  catalepsy, 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  death.    He 
frantically  bore  her  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
village,    and    immediately    employed    the 
powerful    restoratives  which  his    medical 
learning  suggested.   She  revived,  and  recog- 
nized her  preserver,  and  remained  with  him 
until    she  slowly  recovered    her    original 
health.    She  bestowed  her  heart  upon  her 
preserver,  and  returned  no  more  to  her  hus- 
band, but,  concealing  from  him*  her  resurrec- 
tion, fled  with  him  to  Anerica.    Twenty 
years  afterwards,  they  both  returned  to 
France,  in  the  persuasion  that  time  had  so 
greatly  altered  the  lady's  appearance  that 
her  old  friends  would  be  unable  to  recognize 
her.    But  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
mistaken.    Her  former  husband,  at  the  first 
meeting,  actually  recognized  and  immediately 
laid  claim  to  his  wift?.    Of  course  this  claim 
was  resisted,  and  a  judicial  tribunal  sustained 
her  and  her  preserver.vlt  was  decided  that  the 
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peculiar  ctrcamsUDoes  of  the  case,  vUb  the 
long  lapse  of  years,  had  annulled  the  original 
ooDtract  and  the  legality  of  the  authority  of 
the  first  huaband,  and  that  the  man  who  had 
rescued  her  from  the  tomb,  and  with  whom 
ehe  had  lived  for  so  many  years,  was  alone 
entitled  to  claim  her  as  his  wife. 

These  two  strange  cases,  though  apparent- 
ly simihir,  occurred  at  different  periods  and 
in  different  places.  In  the  latter  the  court 
•eem  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  higher 
cense  of  justice  than  that  of  the  court  which 
was  about  to  decide  againat  tlie  daims  of 
the  preserver  of  his  wife,  and  which  he 
avoided  by  retiring  with  her  to  a  foreign 
country.  , 

Among  the  well-authenticated  cases  of 
premature  interment,  and  ristoration  to  life, 
ia  the  following,  which  is  recorded  by  Oeh- 
lenschlager.  It  occurred  in  Cologne  in  1647. 
I  give  a  translation  from  the  original 

"Adocht,  the  reigning  burgomaster  at 
Cologne,  had  buried  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife.  She  had  been  subject  to  frequent  fits, 
and  in  the  last  seemed  to  be  dead,  and  was 
ao  considered.  The  funeral  had  been  mag- 
nificent, and  a  vault  in  the  great  cathedral 
was  to  hold  the  body,  which  had  been  de- 
posited  in  a  coffin  with  glass  panes  and  iron 
wire  on  the  top,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  time  and  the  rank  of  the  family,  clad  in 
costly  robes,  the  head  adorned  with  rich 
garlands,  and  the  fingers  with  precious  rings. 
Hie  sexton,  named  Peter  Bold,  had  locked 
the  door  and  returned  home,  where  a  scene 
of  a  very  different  nature  awaited  him.  His 
own  wife  had  prematurely  gfiven  birth  to  a 
fine  boy,  and  was  totally  unprovided  with 
any  kind  of  the  comforts  required  on  such 
occasions.  His  marriage  had  taken  place 
against  the  desires  of  his  employers,  and  he 
had  no  assistance  to  expect  from  that  quar- 
ter. Isaac  the  Jew  was  recalled  to  his  mind, 
but  he  would  require  a  pledgei  *  A  pledge  V 
murmured  Bold  to  himself ;  '  and  why  not 
borrow  from  the  dead,  as  nothing  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  living !  I  have  known 
this  lady  who  lies  yonder.  She  would  not 
have  refused  a  poor  man  in  the  days  of  her 
Uoom,  and  why  should  her  manes  now  be- 
grudge what  will  do  me  good,  without  injur- 
ing any  one  f ' 

"  Influenced  by  these  thoughts,  he  return- 
ed to  the  place  which  he  had  just  left,  but 
which  he  now  visited  in  a  very  different 


state  of  feeling.  Before,  he  had  been  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  now  he  came  to 
commit  sacrilege.  How  awful  was  the 
lonely  stillness  of  the  immense  building,  and 
how  threatening  were  the  looks  of  the  saints 
on  the  walls  and  of  the  cherubs  over  the 
pulpit  I  His  courage  had  almost  forsaken 
him  when,  passing  the  altar,  he  had  there  to 
encounter  the  image  of  St  Peter  himself 
who  was  his  patron  saint  as  well  as  that  of 
the  church;  but  the  remembrance  of  his 
miserable  wife  and  child  overcame  every 
other  consideration,  and  he  proceeded 
through  the  long  choir  towards  the  vault 
The  countenance  of  this  lovely  woman  had 
nothing  in  it  to  renew  his  terror,  and  he 
fearlessly  removed  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and 
seised  the  hand  of  the  deceased.  But  what 
were  his  feelings  when  that  hand  grasped 
his  wrist  I  In  his  effort  to  release  himseli^ 
he  left  both  his  mantle  and  his  lantern. 
Ruiming  away  hastily  in  the  dark,  he  fell 
over  a  projecting  stone,  and  lay  for  some 
time  senseless  on  the  floor,  but,  as  soon  as 
he  recovered,  he  hastened  towards  the  house 
of  the  senator,  partly  to  relieve  his  con* 
science,  but  still  more  to  send  assistance  into 
the  vault,  as  he  found  himself  utterly  unable 
to  return  again  to  make  an  examination. 

*'  In  the  mean  time  the  lady  had  entirely 
recovered  her  sensea.  She  overturned  the 
lantern  by  the  first  movement  of  her  arm% 
and  was  therefore  for  a  while  in  the  dark ; 
but  the  moon  cast  a  feeble  light  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  top,  and  by  degrees 
she  began  to  recognise  the  place.  She  felt 
around  her,  and  met  with  the  golden  orna- 
ments on  her  head  and  the  rustling  thin  silk 
in  which  she  was  dressed.  What  was  her 
agony  and  despair,  when  she  found  she  had 
been  buried  alive  1  She  uttered  a  cry,  but 
she  knew  too  well  that  it  could  not  be  heard. 
The  vault  was  just  under  the  choir ;  and 
what  Toice  coidd  penetrate  the  massive 
arches  f  The  little  air-hole  opened  into  a 
private  part  of  the  churchyard,  which  was 
separated  from  the  rest  by  an  iron  railing, 
and  might  not  be  visited  for  a  considerable 
time.  Her  dead  ancestors  were  then  to  be 
her  last  companions,  and  her  last  occupation 
was  to  be  that  of  tracing  with  her  uails  upon 
the  black  walls  the  melancholy  progress  of 
her  real  death.  Chilled  with  horror,  she 
sought  for  something  to  cover  herself  and 
she  found  the  cloak  which  Peter  had  dropped. 
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The  warmth  it  eommuDkated  revtyed  her  a 
titUa  She  reoovered  strength  enough  to  get 
out  of  the  coffin  and  throvr  herself  on  her 
knees  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God.  Bhe 
then  attempted  to  get  to  Uie  door  and  to 
move  its  rusty  latch.  But  who  can  describe 
her  joy  when  she  found  it  open.  She  crept 
mediaoically  through  the  dark  and  narrow 
passage,  and,  feeling  the  influence  of  a  better 
air  as  she  advanced,  she  was  thus  enabled  to 
drag  herself  up  stairs.  Here,  however,  she 
was  so  &int  that  a  deadly  coldness  seised 
her,  and  would  most  likely  have  made  her 
sink  down  for  ever,  had  she  not  fortunately 
recollected  that  some  wine  might  have  been 
left  from  the  last  mass.  She  therefore  made 
one  more  effort  to  reach  the  altar,  and  found 
just  as  much  as  was  sufficient  for  her  ex- 
hausted frame. 

**  No  true  believer  had  set  the  cup  to  his 
lips  with  more  sincere  devotion  and  gratitude 
to  the  Creator  than  she  did  thus  administer 
the  cheering  draught  to  herself.  Her  hus- 
band and  her  servants  found  her  in  that  very 
aet,  and  used  such  further  means  for  her 
complete  restoration  that,  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, she  appeared  again  in  the  same  place, 
to  stand  godmother  for  the  sexton's  child." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  pre- 
mature interment,  of  a  still  more  romantic 
character,  and  is  taken  from  the  ancient 
ebroDides  of  Venice. 

Gherardo  was  a  brave  officer  of  the  re- 
puUic,  and  joined  in  the  crusade  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
His  return  was  greeted  with  joyful  shouts, 
as  his  ship,  laden  with  booty,  approached 
the  shore.  But  Gherardo  had  been  betrothed 
to  a  beautiful  Venetian  lady,  whom  he  pas- 
flionately  loved,  and  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
united  upon  his  return.  He  hastily  re- 
turned the  embrace  of  his  father,  sisters, 
and  brothers,  who  had  oome  to  meet  him, 
and  inquired  for  Elena.  **  Why,"  asked  he, 
"  is  she  not  with  you  f*  They  were  silent) 
and  he  guessed  the  cause  of  her  absence. 
His  grief  was  intense  and  overwhelming, 
hut  he  said  nothing,  and  determined  to  see 
her  once  more.  As  soon  as  he  had  an  op- 
portunity, he  hurried  to  the  church  where 
her  body  had  been  deposited,  almost  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  and  succeeded  by  bribery  in 
obtaining  access  to  the  sacred  depository. 
''There  gleamed,"  says  the  writer  from  whom 
I  have  taken  this  curioua  incident,  "here 


and  there  a  glittering  lamp ;  the  uncertain 
rays  of  the  moon  entered  across  the  colored 
pains  of  the  Gothic  windows.    Hie  stillness 
of  the  sepulchre,  the  obscure  depth  of  the 
lonely  chapel,  the  solitude  of  the  hour,  the 
profound  ^ence  of  all  around,  filled  Ghe- 
rardo with  religious  awe.    He  approached 
the  tomb  with  slower  steps,  and  his  hands 
trembled  as  he  grasped  the  handle  of  mas- 
sive iron.    It  seemed  to  him  an  impious 
deed  thus  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  dead. 
But  love  and  despair  prevailed,  and,  lifting 
the  ponderous  lid  of  the  tomb,  he  beheld  the 
maiden  wrapped  in  ample  folds  pf  linen, 
white  as  snow,  extended  on  the  bier ;  a  veil 
was  over  her  faoa    The  rays  of  the  mo<^ 
fell  for  a  moment  over  the  figure.     His 
delirium  returned,  and  he  seemed  as  one 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  and  ready 
to  die  as  he  touched  the  veiL    He,  however, 
raised  it.    Her  face  was  as  pale  as  a  lily, 
and  her  long  fiur  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders 
and  mixed  in  tresses  on  her  breast ;  her 
eyes  were  closed  as  in  a  placid  sleep,  and  a 
smile  still  rested  on  her  half-open  lips.  *  She 
sleeps  r  cried  Gherardo  in  his  frenzy.    '  Oh  I 
waken,  in  pity  1'  and  he  laid  his  arm  under 
her."    He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  pale,  cold 
dieek,  and  as  he  did  so  he  fancied  he  felt 
her  breathe,  and  that  there  was  some  warmth 
about  her.    Immediately  he  lifted  her  from 
the  tomb,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  her  breast, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  heart  still  beat 
Imagine  Gherardo,  ready  to  sink  under  these 
unexpected   emotions,  supporting    himself 
against  the  sepulchre,  with  the  maiden  en- 
veloped in  white  in  his  arms  I    Immovable 
as  stone,  and  as  white,  they  seemed  together 
a  group  of  the  statuary  which  adorned  the 
sepulchre.    The  vital  heat  returned  slowly 
into  her  breast ;  and  the  fortunate  maiden, 
whom  her  ignorant  physicians  had  believed 
to  be  dead,  passed  to  the  altar  from  (he 
tomb. 


'BwtiayfflllMdlHqr.'* 

THS  xxsoonoN  Of 

FIESCHI,  MOREY,  AND  PEPIN. 

About  one  o'clock  on  a  cold  winter  night 
in  1885,  a  party  of  four  persons  were  seated 
in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Hotel  Mcurice  at 
Paris.     It  was   chilly,  sloppy,  miserable 
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Wfftiiier;  balf-melted  snow  mixed  with  the' 
Paris  mad,  snd  a  dxvnng  deetjr  rain  hined 
agaiiut  the  Ill-fitting  windows.  Talk  of  the 
Qold  of  London  I  when  we  have  our  dabs, 
and  oar  eurtained  windows,  and  carpeted 
floora,  and  sea-coal  fires,  and  our  well-closed 
doore  and  sashee.  Why,  we  have  more  real 
oomfurt  in  our  three-pair-backa  than  their 
moet  splendid  saloons,  with  all  the  mirrors, 
and  painted  walls,  and  timber-fed  stoves  can 
offer. 

Englishmen  cany  their  cuBtoms  with 
them.  Onr  four  onnyiTes  were  drinking — 
not  the  wines  of  sunnj  France,  but  some- 
thing mndi  more  appropriate  and  homely — 
a  curiously  fine  sample  of  gin,  artfully  com- 
pounded into  toddy,  by  Achille  the  waiter. 

When  the  cluck  strudi  one,  three  of  the 
party  made  a  show  of  retiring;  but  the 
fourth,  a  punchy  gentleman  firom  Wolver- 
hampten,  entreated  that  the  rest  would  not 
aU  desert  him  while  he  discussed  one  glass 
more^-nay,  perhaps  would  join  him !  But 
here  AcUUe  was  inexorable.  The  master 
was  in  bed  and  had  taken  the  keys. 

**  Gall  him  up,  then,>«roa8t  him  out  T 

"  MaiSf  Ifemewr*  I  you  would  not  disturb 
Madame  1  ah^nonl  Madame  so  tired — so 
delicate-— so  harassed  with  the  noise  all  day 
— cA,  Men  r— «nd  seeing  the  ft^rorable  im- 
pressian,  added  a  climax  of  silent  panto- 
mime to  his  eloquence.  Raising  his  shovd- 
dera  to  his  ears,  spreading  his  hands  to  the 
front,  and  wrinkling  his  face  into  a  smile, 
which  ssid,  "  I  knew  you  were  too  galani 
for  that" — he  bowed  himself  out 

Our  four  friends  have  taken  their  candles^ 
and  are  moring  from  the  room,  when  a  cab 
drives  rapidly  to  the  door — there  is  a  smart 
ring  at  the  bell,  and  a  gentleman  in  full 
erening  dress,  and  enreloped  in  a  Spanish 
doak,  hastily  enters  the  room. 

"Who  is  inclined  to  see  Fiesohi's  head 
diopped  off?"  said  the  stranger,  mifolding 
himself  from  the  cloak.  **  The  execution  is 
to  take  place  at  daylight — I  had  it  from  a 
peer  of  France,  and  the  guillotine  has  been 
seat  off  an  hour  ago." 

**  Where  r 

Our  informant  could  not  tell  It  was 
known  only  to  the  poliee — ^there  was  an  ap- 
prehension of  some  attempt  at  a  rescue, 
and  ten  thousand  troops  were  to  be  on  the 
ground.  It  will  be  either  the  Place  St 
Jaque%  or  the  Barri^re  da  Tr6ne — ^the  fiiat 


most  likely,  let  us  try  that  to  begin  with, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  go  on  to 
the  other  afterwards :  but  we  must  be  eariy 
to  get  a  good  place. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  make  a  practice 
of  attending  executions  with  a  morbid  appe- 
tite for  such  horrors.  Under  any  drcum- 
stances,  the  deliberate  catting  off  a  life  is  a 
melancholy  speetade.  The  mortal  agony, 
unrelieved  by  exdtement^  is  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  witness,  but  worse  still  is  reckless 
bravada  Rarest  of  all  is  it  to  see  the 
inevitable  fiite  met  with  calm  dignity. 
Here,  however,  was  a  miscreant,  who,  to 
gratify  a  political  feeling— dignified,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  name  of  patriotism — 
deliberately  fired  the  contents  of  a  battery 
of  gun-barrels  into  a  mass  of  innocent  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  it  was  quite  certain 
would  be  killed,  for  the  chance  of  striking 
down  one  man,  and  probably  some  of  his 
fiunily.  That  this  fiunily,  with  their  illus- 
trious lather,  should  have  escaped  altogether, 
is  an  instance  of  good  fortune  as  remarimble 
as  the  attempt  was  flagitious.  But  the 
magnitnde  of  the  crime  invested  the  perpe- 
trators with  a  terrible  interest^  which  over- 
came any  lingering  scruples,  and  the  whole 
party  deckled  upon  setting  out  forthwith. 
We  made  for  the  nearest  coach-stand,  whidi 
was  that  upon  the  quay,  near  the  Pont 
Neuf. 

What  terrible  reoollectaoas  is  this  old  'dity 
of  Paris  invested  with!  scarcely  a  street,. or 
a  place,  or  a  public  building,  that  has  not 
some  dreadful  story.  Neither  is  there  any 
— at  least  in  Europe — ^where  the  midnight 
rambler  is  more  apparently  exposed  to  mal- 
treatment In  London,  even  at  the  latest 
hour,  there  is  a  sense  of  security  in  the 
broad  glare  of  gas»  and  the  occasional  police* 
man ;  but  neither  of  these,  except  in  a  very 
few  fiivored  spots,  were  to  be  foand  in  Paris^ 
in  1886.  When  the  shops  close,  your  only 
rdiance  is  upon  the  light  of  other  days, 
dangling  from  ropes  across  the  street  No 
policeman  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  scowling 
vagabonds-— call  them  eh^onnier*,  or  what 
you  will-— are  about  the  veiy  last  kind  of 
people  which  one  would  desire  to  meet  by 
moonlight  alona 

If  ever  ghosts  are  permitted  to  return  to 
scenes  of  violence  and  crime,  you  might 
surely  expect  to  meet  them  in  Paris.  In 
the  short  space  between  the  hotel  and  the 
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quay,  we  pawed  the  spot  where  lay  in  one 
revolting"  heap — naked  and  exposed — the 
corpses  of  the  fifteen  hundred  gallant  Swiss 
guards,  gazed  at  as  a  show  during  a  whole 
forenoon,  bj  the  male  and  female  thousands 
of  Paris. 

Of  all  street  conveyances,  the  Paris  fiticr^ 
is  about  the  worst — it  beats  the  London 
"jarvy"  by  the  longest  chalk.  Not  only 
is  it  worse— those  who  have  never  seen  it 
may  perhaps  think  this  impossible— but  it 
is  more  rickety,  more  jingling,  more  utterly 
foundered,  more  powerfully  ill-flavored, 
more  alarmingly  nasty,  than  our  own  time- 
honored  conveyance.  Scarcely  had  we  taken 
our  seats  than  we  began  to  repent  of^  at 
least,  this  part  of  the  adventure.  There 
was  a  flavor  of  death  about  the  cushions, 
which  convinced  one  that  by  this  particular 
coach  **  subjects"  had  taken  their  last  drive 
to  the  hospitals.  And  not  only  was  it 
yaulty  and  cadaverous,  but  from  the  floor 
arose  a  worse  odor,  as  if  some  previous  fare 
had  left  behind  it  a  bad  leg  in  the  straw. 
The  stomach  of  the  Wolverhampton  man 
was  so  powerfully  affected  that  he  was  fiiin 
to  keep  a  large  portion  of  his  person  pro- 
truded through  the  window,  adding  thereby 
much  to  the  close  sufferings  of  the  rest 
The  history  of  this  gentleman  afforded  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  misfortune  of 
becoming  independent  While  engaged  in 
business  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  win  largely 
by  speculation  in  the  Birmingham  Railway, 
which  induced  him  to  retire  and  commence 
a  life  of  enjoyment  With  this  view  he 
brought  his  family  to  Paris,  took  five  apart- 
ments at  the  best  hotel,  frequented  all  public 
amusements,  and  drank  so  much  brandy  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  the  light  French  wines, 
that  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  from 
the  commencement  of  his  career  of  pleasure, 
he  found  a  resting-place  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pdre  la  Chaise. 

In  something  more  than  half  an  hour  we 
jingled  into  the  Place  St  Jaques,  and  paus- 
ing at  the  corner,  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
the  sounds  of  hammers  busily  plied  upon  a 
dark  mass  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  square ; 
it  was  the  platform  upon  which  to  erect  the 
guillotine.  On  all  sides  of  this,  workmen 
were  busily  engaged,  their  labor  quickened 
by  the  exhortations  of  one  who  walked  about, 
lantern  in  hand,  upon  the  top.  This  was  the 
executioner,  who^  seen  by  the  light  he  car- 


ried, bore  a  remarkable  reaemblanoe  to  our 
great  comedian,  the  late  Mr.  Liston.  There 
was  the  same  square  form  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  small  nose,  the  long  upper  lip^ 
the  mirth- provoking  gravity,  and  the  saoie 
rich  husky  chuckle.  This  curious  likeness 
was  at  once  acknowledged  by  all  present^ 
and  an  Englishman  took  tlie  liberty  of  inter- 
rupting the  grave  functionary  with  the  in- 
formation that  he  was  the  very  image  of 
U  plus  grand  farceur  que  ncue  awm%  en 
Angleterre,  a  piece  of  information  which  the 
French  scion  of  the  House  of  Ketch  received, 
after  the  manner  of  Frenchmen,  as  a  high 
compliment,  being  moved  to  bow  and  chuckle 
much  thereat. 

By  this  time  the  hammering  had  roused 
the  dwellers  in  the  place,  and  lights  were 
seen  rapidly  moving  about  the  windows 
A  caf6-keeper  had  opened  his  saloon,  ar- 
ranged his  little  tables,  and  was  bustling 
about  with  his  waiters  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  guests  already  assembled.  An 
execution  is  a  godsend  to  the  Place  St  Ja- 
ques at  any  time,  but  the  execution  of  three 
great  state  criminals  such  as  these  would  go 
far  to  pay  the  year's  rent  of  the  houses.  As 
cabs  said  Jiaeres  began  to  arrive,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangement  for  secur- 
ing a  room  from  whence  to  see  the  execution, 
and  chance  conducted  us  to  the  comer  house, 
one  side  of  which  looked  upon  the  square, 
directly  opposite  the  guillotine,  from  which 
it  was  scarcely  fifty  yards  distance;  and 
the  other  side  fronted  the  road  by  which  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
prison  to  the  scaffold. 

After  the  manner  of  Englishmen,  who  do 
abroad  what  they  would  never  think  of  at 
home,  our  party  walked  up  stairs  on  the 
door  being  opened,  and  commenced  a  search 
along  the  passages,  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
such  rooms  as  were  thought  would  afford  a 
good  view  of  the  scena  In  this  we  met  with 
other  parties  of  English  and  other  foreign- 
ers, wandering  about  in  the  most  authorita^ 
tive  manner,  urging  the  people  to  get 
dressed  and  give  up  their  rooms,  and  in  the 
case  of  unbolted  doors,  intruding  into  sever- 
al little  scenes  of  domestic  privacy.  One 
gentleman — ^the  people  said  he  was  either 
Russian  or  English — was  already  ensconsed: 
he  had  taken  a  whole  room  to  himself,  paid 
for  it,  shut  himself  up  in  it,  and  fortified  the 
door  with  such  movable  furniture  as  could 
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"be  made  available,  in  addition  to  the  door 
lasteninga.  Though  the  proprietor  of  the 
apartment  had  no  doubt  received  an  ample 
jent  for  the  occupancy,  yet  he  attempted,  on 
the  strength  of  a  good  offer,  to  introduce 
more  tenants,  palpably  trying,  by  his  own 
showing,  to  falsify  the  original  contract ;  but 
such  attempts  were  without  success.  After 
several  fiulures,  through  the  bad  faith  and 
-extortion  of  the  different  room-holders,  who 
made  little  scruple  of  breaking  through 
agreements  and  raising  their  price  as  fresh 
arrivals  came,  one  of  our  party  made  a  bar- 
.  gain,  through  the  closed  door,  with  an  old 
gentleman  and  his  young  wife,  Fanchon,  to 
he  received,  at  a  Napoleon  each,  into  their 
apartment  as  soon  as  they  were  dressed — 
the  whole  of  the  money  to  be  paid  down  at 
•once,  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
no  more  persons  were  to  be  admitted.  The 
•old  man  was  soon  ready  to  give  up  the  prem- 
ises, but  Madame,  a  demure-looking  grisette, 
had  no  notion  of  appearing  in  deshabille  be- 
tfore  so  many  strangers,  and  kept  us  waiting 
aome  time,  notwithstanding  the  interior 
murmurs  of  **  Alhne,  Fanehon,  dipSche  toi^* 
-and  the  ''Now,  old  girl — hurry  with  the 
ixxHn — never  mind  your  stays^**  of  ^me  of 
4he  expectants  outside. 

We  found  the  situation  well  adapted  for 
<mr  purpose,  though  only  one  window  look- 
ed fiito  the  square,  the  two  others  were 
«aaily  made  to  command  a  view  of  the 
flcaffold,  whidi  was  nearly  in  a  line  with 
that  side  of  the  house.    Fanchon  had  also 
-with  much  propriety  made  the  bed,  set  the 
funuture  to  rights,  raked  up  the  ashes  of  the 
wood-fire,  and  put  on  another  block  or  two ; 
and  the  fact  of  meeting  with  an  open  fire- 
place instead  of  the  eternal  stove,  made  us 
feel  at  home  at  once.    The  Wolverhampton 
man  declared  that  it  was  dangerous   to 
British  lungs  to  be  out  in  these  raw  morn- 
ings in  a  foreign  country  without  something 
warm  to  qualify  the  air;  so  a  bottle  of 
hnmdy  was  sent  for  to  the  neighboring  eafit 
and  our  hostess  had  busied  herself  in  pro- 
ducing hot  water  and  tumblers,  as  if,  through 
the  firequenters  of  executions,  she  had  arriv- 
ed at  considerable  knowledge  of  the  national 
tastes.    Our  ancient  host,  being  accommo- 
dated with  a  cigar,  narrated  Uie  particulars 
of  (he  many  beheadings  which  had  fallen 
under  his  observation  since  his  occupancy  of 
the  house.    One  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
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hibiting  a  rare  instance  of  irresistible  cu- 
riosity. The  man  had  been  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  murder,  either  of  a  wife  or  some 
near  relative,  and  when  his  neck  was  placed 
under  the  axe,  he  contrived  to  slew  himself 
partly  round  to  see  its  descent,  and  had  a 
part  of  his  chin  taken  off  in  consequence. 

About  two  hours  before  daylight  a  body 
of  mounted  municipal  guards  arrived,  and 
formed  round  the  scaffold.  The  object  of 
this  appeared  to  be  to  hide  the  proceedings 
as  much  as  passible  from  those  on  foot,  who 
could  only  hope  for  a  very  imperfect  view 
between  the  bodies  and  Uie  bearskins  of 
these  troops.  Soon  after  the  municipal 
guard  the  infantry  of  the  line  began  to  ar- 
rive, and  were  formed  in  a  circle  four  deep 
outside  the  mimicipals,  and  nearly  as  ffu* 
back  as  the  houses  of  the  Place.  A  con- 
siderable crowd  had  also  collected,  though 
extremely  orderly  and  good-humored ;  in 
fact,  to  see  the  general  hilarity,  and  listen 
to  the  bursts  of  loud  laughter,  it  would  seem 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  9kfite.  There 
was  certainly  no  appearance  of  sympathy 
with  the  criminals.  Finding  the  municipals 
so  nuiterially  interfered  with  the  show,  the 
people  soon  began  to  occupy  the  trees  and 
lamp-posts,  the  adjacent  walls,  and  the  roo& 
of  the  neighboring  houses;  while  the  in- 
fantry, having  piled  arms,  waltaed  and 
danced  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

Soon  after  daylight  the  hammering  ceas- 
ed, and  the  preparations  appeared  to  be 
completed ;  and  shortly  afterwards  strong 
bodies  of  cavalry  began  to  ta^  up  their 
positions  in  all  Uie  streets  leading  into  the 
Place.  The  first  care  of  the  officer  com- 
manding these  was  to  clear  the  square 
entirely  of  all  the  people  who  had  collected 
in  rear  of  the  infantry,  and  to  drive  them 
out  along  the  adjacent  streets ;  an  order  was 
also  given  to  dislodge  the  people  out  of  the 
trees,  and  from  the  walls  and  lamp-posts, 
and  this  caused  much  grumbling  and  swear- 
ing of  all  concerned.  Some  merriment, 
however,  was  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
some  women  in  the  trees,  and  their  descent, 
superintended  by  the  dragoons  below,  ga?e 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  much  not  over 
decent  wit  amongst  the  troopers.  It  struck 
me  that  in  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
crowd  there  was  much  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  troops,  an  irritability 
and  fretfulness  often  exhi^ted  by  persons 
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doubtfol  of  their  own  Authority,  and  rery 
unlike  the  eelm,  good-humored  superiority 
with  which  our  own  men  are  wont  to 
handle  the  masaee. 

Presently  came  two  general  officers  with 
their  staff,  and  each  followed  by  a  mounted 
*' jockei,"  lads  dressed  as  English  grooms,  of 
whom  one,  as  well  by  his  fair  complexion 
and  honest  round  face,  the  whiteness  of 
his  tops  and  leathers,  and  the  general  su- 
periority of  his  turn-out,  as  by  his  firm  and 
easy  seat  on  horsebadk,  was  evidently  a 
native  of  our  own  country. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise  three  ca- 
leches  came  rapidly  down  the  road,  passing 
our  windows,  each  carriage  containing  three 
persons,  the  condemned,  and  two  police 
offioera.  The  troops  opened  out,  and  the 
men  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  plat- 
form. It  may  be  well  to  describe  the 
general  appearance  of  the  scaffold. 

On  a  platform  about  twelve  feet  square, 
and  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  are  erect- 
ed the  two  upright  posts,  between  which  is 
suspended  the  aze.  They  somewhat  re- 
semble a  narrow  gallows,  scarcely  more 
than  a  foot  between  the  posta  The  axe, 
which  is  not  unlike  a  hay-knife,  though 
much  heavier  and  broader,  is  drawn  up  to 
the  top  of  the  posts»  between  whidi  it  runs 
in  grooves^  and  is  held  suspended  bj  a  loop 
in  the  halyards^  passed  over  a  button  at  the 
bottom.  The  edge  of  the  axe,  as  it  hangs 
suspended,  is  not  horiaontal,  or  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  post,  but  diagonal,  giving  the 
instrument  gk  fearful  power,  in  conjunction 
with  its  weight  and  long  fall,  of  shearing 
through  a  resisting  substance  of  many  times 
more  opposing  force  than  a  human  neck. 
On  the  centre  of  the  platform  stands  a  frame, 
or  large  box,  much  resembling  a  soldier*s 
arm-diest,  about  six  feet  long  by  two  and  a 
half  wide,  and  probably  as  much  high.  One 
end  of  this  abuts  upon  the  upright  posts,  at 
the  other  end  is  a  small  frame  like  a  truck 
connected  about  its  centre  with  the  chest  by 
hinges,  and  with  a  strap  and  buckle,  to 
make  it  fiut  to  the  man*s  body. 

The  prisoners  having  dismounted,  were 
placed  in  a  line  on  the  ground  facing  the 
guillotine,  their  arms  pinioned.  They  were 
very  different  in  appearance.  Fiescbi  had  a 
most  sinister  and  ferocious  expression  of 
&ce,  rendered  more  so  by  the  scars,  scarcely 
healed  apparently,  inflicted  by  the  bursting 


of  his  gun-barrels,  He  was  plainly  dressed^ 
and  appeared  like  a  workman  of  the  better- 
class  ;  his  age  about  thirty-five.  Morey  wa» 
a  man  advanced  in  life,  perhaps  seventy ;  hia 
bald  head  was  partly  covered  with  a  blade 
cap  revealing  the  white  hairs  behind,  and  at 
the  sides ;  he  was  a  corpulent  large  figure, 
dressed  completely  in  Uack,  with  a  mild 
intelligent  face,  and  altogether  a  very  gentle- 
manly air  and  manner.  Pepin  was  a  amall^ 
thin-£Mied,  insignificant  man. 

Pepin  was  chosen  first  for  executioB. 
Having  been  deprived  of  his  coat  and  neck- 
handkerchief,  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
turned  down,  he  was  led  by  the  executioner 
up  the  steps  of  the  platform.  He  ascended 
with  an  air  of  considerable  bravado,  shook 
himselfj  and  looked  round  with  much  oonfi- 
dence,  and  spoke  some  words  which  we 
could  not  catch,  and  which  the  executioner 
appeared  disposed  to  cut  short  Having 
advanced  with  his  breast  against  the  truck, 
to  which  his  body  was  rapidly  strapped,  he 
was  then  tilted  down,  truck  and  aU,  upon, 
his  fisce ;  and  the  truck  moving  upon  small 
wheels  or  casters  in  grooves  upon  the  diest^ 
he  was  moved  rapidly  forwards,  tiD  his 
neck  came  directly  under  the  chopper,  when 
the  rope  being  unhooked  frtun  Uie  button, 
the  axe  fell  with  a  loud  and  awful  **  chop  T 
the  head  rolling  down  upon  the  bare  ];dat- 
form.  After  the  separation  of  the  head,  the 
body  moved  with  much  convulsive  energy, 
and  had  it  not  been  made  fast  to  what  I 
have  called  the  truck,  and  that  also  connect- 
ed with  the  raised  platform,  would  probably 
have  rolled  down  an  the  lower  sti^  The 
executioner  then  held  up  the  head  to  view 
for  a  moment,  and  I  suspect,  from  some 
laughter  among  the  troops,  made  a  facetious 
remark.  The  lid  of  a  large  basket  along- 
side the  chest  was  then  raised,  and  the  body 
rolled  into  it. 

.  Morey  was  the  next  victim.  He  ascended 
the  steps  feeUy,  and  requiring  much  assist- 
ance ;  he  was  also  supported  during  the  pro- 
cess of  strapping  him.  His  bald  head  and 
venerable  appearance  made  a  &vorable  im- 
pression upon  the  spectators,  and  elicited 
the  only  expressions  of  sympathy  observable- 
throughout  the  executions. 

Fieschi  came  last,  and  was  the  most  un- 
nerved of  the  three.  He  appeared  through- 
out in  a  fainting  condition,  and  hong  his 
head  in  a  pitiable  state  of  prostration.  Veij 
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little  oooiideratton  was  ahown  him,  or  rather 
he  was  pushed  and  thmat  about  in  a  way 
which  was  indecent,  if  not  disgusting,  what- 
eyer  might  have  i)een  his  crimes.  Some  lit- 
tie  difficulty  occurred  in  pladng  his  head 
conveniently  under  the  axe,  firom  a  recoiling 
moUoD  of  Uie  prisoner.  He  was  certainly 
the  least  brave  of  the  three.  Hie  execu- 
tioner having  roUed  his  body  into  the  laiger 
basket  with  the  others,  todc  up  thatcontain- 
ii^  the  three  heads,  which  having  emptied 
upon  the  bodies,  he  gave  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  a  jocular  tap,  which,  being  accom- 
panied wiUi  a  lifting  of  his  foot  behind,  and 
probably  some  funny  and  seasonable  obser- 
vation, created  a  good  deal  of  merriment 
amongst  the  spectatorsi 

The  guillotioe  is  apparently  the  most 
merciful,  but  certainly  the  most  terrible  to 
witness,  of  any  form  of  execution  in  civilized 
Sorope.  Tkie  fatal  chop,  the  raw  neck,  the 
■poatii^  blood,  are  very  shocking  to  the 
fselingB,  and  demoralising ;  as  such  exhibi- 
tions cannot  fiEul  to  generate  a  spirit  of  fero- 
€akj  and  a  love  of  bloodshed  amongst  those 
who  witness  them.  It  was  not  uncommon 
at  this  period  in  Paris  to  execute  sheep  and 
oalvea  with  the  guillotine;  and  fathers  of 
lunilies  would  pay  a  small  sum  to  obtain 
such  a  gratifying  show  for  their  children. 
In  such  a  taste  may  we  not  trace  the  old 
leaven  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  the  germ 
of  future  ones  t 

The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  GhiiUotin  was  a  sin- 
gular one.  He  lived  to  see  the  machine 
which  he  had  invented,  from  feelings  of  pure 
philanthropy,  made*tbe  instrument  of  the 
most  horrible  butcheries,  the  aptness  of  the 
invention  notoriously  increasing  the  number 
nf  the  victims  who  fell  by  it ;  and  he  died  in 
extreme  old  age,  with  the  bitter  reflection 
that  his  name  would  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  in  connection  with  the  most  detes- 
table ferodties  which  have  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  mankind. 


Fnm  **  BaBll>7%  lOMwlliiy.** 

All  IC&HILL  FABir  m  RUSSIA. 

Thb  reader,  I  hope,  will  have  no  objection 
to  quit  his  comfortable  fireside,  pot  on  Us 
furs  and  accompany  me  to  a  sledge,  or  ice- 
,hiU  party. 

An  army  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  sledges, 


start  from  a  house  where  all  the  party 
assemble,  the  gentlemen  driving  themselves, 
and  each  fiunily  taking  some  prorisions  with 
them.  After  about  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters* drive  the  whole  caravan  arrives  at  the 
house  of  a  aiarotto  (president)  of  the  work- 
peoj^e  employed  by  the  foreign  commercial 
houses  in  Russia.  The  ttaroito  is  usually  a 
wealthy  man,  and  mostly  looked  up  to  by 
his  neighbors,  as  he  has  by  some  most  ex- 
traordinary means  acquired  some  few  town- 
ish  manners,  which  suit  kU  country  appear- 
ance as  much  as  f^ased  boots,  and  a  polka 
tie  would  suit  the  true  English  country 
former. 

After  their  havmg  warmed  themselves 
before  a  good  hot  Russian  stove,  the  party 
begin  opemtions  by  getting  the  sledges 
ready,  and  ascending  the  ioe-hiUa.  The  hills 
are  made  of  a  wooden  scaflbld,  covered  witli 
huge  bits  of  ice,  all  of  an  equal  size,  placed 
side  by  aide  so  as  to  fit  desdy  together. 
By  being  constantly  watered  they  gradually 
become  one  solid  mass  as  smooth  as  a  mir- 
ror. The  hill,  which  usually  is  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  rather  doping,  ends  in 
a  long  narrow  plain  of  ice  called  the  run, 
which  is  just  broad  enough  for  three  narrow 
sledges  to  pass  each  other,  and  long  enough 
to  carry  you  to  the  fbot  of  a  second  hilL 

The  sledges  are  usually  of  iron,  long  and 
narrow,  and  covered  by  cushions,  often  em- 
broidered by  the  foir  hand  of  a  lady,  lliey 
are  low,  and  so  constructed  that  they  can 
hold  one  or  two  persons  as  the  case  may  be. 
BoA  the  run  and  the  hill  are  bordered  by 
fir-trees  on  each  side,  and  en  such  evening 
parties  axe  illnminated  with  Chinese  lamps 
placed  between  the  brandies  of  the  trees. 
Fancy  yourself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  looking 
down  this  illuminated  avetiue  of  firs,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  ice,  as  if 
determining  to  outshine  the  lights  on  the 
dear  sky,  and  the  gay  laughing  crowds 
moving  up  and  down  the  hills,  and  you  have 
b^re  you  the  finest  and  most  perfect  pie- 
ture  of  sorrowlesa  enjoyment  as  a  striUng 
contrast  to  the  lifeless  nature  surrounding 
it  The  briskness  of  the  movement,  and  the 
many  aeddents  happening  to  the  dumay 
members  of  the  party,  keep  up  the  etfdta- 
menty  whilst  the  contest  of  young  men  to 
obtain  this  or  the  other  lady  for  their  part- 
ner on  their  down-hill  journey,  (not  in  life,) 
never  allows  the  eonversaiioQ  or  the  laugh 
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to  flag  for  one  moment  I  remember  once 
getting  into  what  achool-boys  would  call  an 
awful  scrape  with  one  of  the  ioe-hill  heroes. 
We  both  started  together  from  the  second 
hill  on  a  race,  and  I,  having  a  filter  sledge, 
overtook  him  by  the  length  of  my  convey- 
ance, and  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  before 
him.  Seeing  that  the  beli«  of  the  evening 
was  disengaged,  I  approached  her  with  all 
the  formality  with  which  the  newly  admit- 
ted youth  requests  the  queen  of  a  ball-room 
for  the  pleasure  and  honor  to  dance  a 
polka  with  her,  and  asked  her  to  go  down. 
Forgetting  a  previous  appointment  with  my 
former  antagonist,  she  accepted  my  offer, 
and  the  latter  just  arrived  in  time  to  see  us 
start  from  the  hilL  In  his  rage  he  deter- 
mined to  do  me  some  mischief  by  upsetting 
my  sledge,  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  without  any  damage  to  another 
party.  He  soon  had  an  occasion,  but  un- 
fortunately I  had  a  sledge  with  a  lady 
before  me ;  passing  me  he  hit  me,  and  I 
hitting  against  the  sledge  before  me  without 
being  able  to  avoid  it,  at  the  same  time  get- 
ting hold  of  his  legs  upset  all  three.  Luckily 
no  injury  was  done,  as  the  whole  lot  were 
upset  into  the  snow,  to  the  great  enjoyment 
of  all  spectators.  ^ 

Gradually  the  time  to  retire  approaches. 
The  lamps  begin  to  go  out,  and  the  hills, 
divested  of  their  beauty,  appear  like  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  city  of  olden  times. 
Here  and  there  you  see  a  single  lamp  peep- 
ing out  from  tiie  branches  of  the  trees, 
wistfully  looking  round  in  search  of  its 
brothers,  as  if  it  wanted  to  assure  itself 
of  the  absence  of  any  other  enlightening 
object 

The  party  go  in  to  refresh  themselves 
with  tea  and  other  warm  beverages.  The 
gentlemen  wait  on  the  ladies,  and  a  new 
contest  begins,  as  each  tries  to  surpass  the 
other  in  politeness  and  qmckness.  If  it  is 
a  supper,  you  see  these  youthful  and  use- 
ful members  of  society  running  about  with 
plates  of  sandwiches,  or  steering  along  witb 
a  cup  of  boiuillon  in  one  and  a  glass  of  wine 
in  the  other  hand  through  the  intricate  pas- 
sages formed  by  the  numberless  tables  oc- 
cupied by  members  of  the  fair  sex.  And 
then  having,  after  a  great  deal  of  danger,  at 
last  arrived  at  their  destination  they  find 
the  lady  they  wanted  to  serve  already  pro- 
Tided  with  every  necessary  comfort ;   and 


perchance  she  is  so  mudi  engaged  In  con- 
versation with  their  more  fortunate  rival 
that  she  amiml  even  give  them  a  grateful 
smile  for  their  trouble.  Now  the  ladies  ad- 
journ, and  the  field  of  action  is  left  to  the 
gentlemen.  All  restraint  seems  to  have 
gone.  The  clatter  of  knives,  the  jingling 
of  glasses,  the  hubbub  of  voices,  all  this 
makes  such  a  chaos  of  strange  and  myste- 
rious noises,  that  it  has  quite  a  deafening 
effect  At  last  a  cry  of  order  is  heard  from 
the  top  of  the  tabla  One  of  the  directors 
of  the  party,  after  baring  requested  the 
audience  to  fill  their  glasses,  in  flowery 
language  proposes  the  health  of  the  ladies, 
iriiich  of  course,  is  drunk  with  tremendous 
applause,  manifested  by  acts  such  as  beating 
with  the  handles  of  knives  and  forks  on  the 
tables,  and  clapping  hands. 

Ailer  several  other  toasts  the  party  ad- 
journ to  join  the  ladies.  Merry-making  now 
begins,  and  an  hour  or  so  is  passed  in  social 
games,  such  as  hunting  the  slipper,  cross- 
questions,  crooked  answers,  and  others  At 
last,  the  parties  wrap  themselves  up  again 
in  their  furs,  and  prepare  to  go  home.  On 
their  homewaiti  tour  one  of  the  finest  phe- 
nomena in  nature  may  perchance  appear  to 
them.  A  streak  of  light  suddenly  appear- 
ing on  the  horizon  shoots  like  lightning  up 
to  the  sky.  One  moment  longer,  and  the 
whole  sky  is  covered  by  such  streaks,  all  of 
different  colors  amalgamating  together,  and 
constantly  changing  and  lighting  up  the 
objects  as  bright  as  daylight  This  is  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  one  of  the  numerous  spec- 
tacles of  nature  which  the  common  people 
regard  with  astonishment;  whilst  the  cul- 
tivated mind,  finding  a  sermon  on  the  glory 
of  our  Maker  in  every  object  he  meets  oa 
his  journey  through  life,  looks  at  it  with 
admiration  and  reverence. 


"SEVER  COMES  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
AGAIN." 


BT  CALDKa  OAKPBSLt.. 


Oa  I  tbe  CRiel  words  thst  have  been  tpokea— 

**  Never  oomes  the  beautiful  again  P* 
Credit  not  the  saying :  still  onbroken 
Is  the  pledge  which  nature^i  tongoe  had  spokea* 
With  an  earnest  eloquence  to  men. 


THE  STEAM  PADDY. 


Bentyiw'erdepKtetbl   Beantj  dweUetb 
Wberevier  loreftil  eyes  look  oat  for  her— 
Where  the  woods  glisten   and   the   wild  deer 

helleth. 
Where  mystic  echo  Imld  hlU^srotioes  dwelleth. 
Where  rills  rash  through  deep  glens,  her  (bot- 
stepsstir. 

Where  geoHlike  stan  are  sparUlag  In  the  hesTens, 
And  fragrant  flowers  are  springing  fWmi  the 
earth- 
Where  sonny  morns  are  bright,  and  golden  erens 
Shed  many-Unted  clouds  across  the  heavens, 
Beauty,  in  tiiangef ul  glory,  wanders  forth  1 

Where  sea-wavea,  to  the  sommer  sunshine  dancing, 
R«ceiTe  whii«-pinioned  birds  upon  their  breast— 
Or  where  mad  tempest,  o'er  the  deep  advancing, 
Usbera  fork'd  lightning,  that  in  npid  dancing 
C^ls,  snake-like,  o*er  each  tumbling  bUlow's 
crest; 

Where  genius  looketh  forth,  with  high  endeavor. 
From  mental  casements  on  the  peopled  world, 
Beajity  mny  nye  be  seen— m  i^  j^y  fo,  over"— 
To  him  who  seeks  her  with  a  high  endeavor. 
Love's  loyal  banners  in  his  hand  nnftirPd. 

Men  may  dkut  out  the  bright  and  glorious  vision 

By  hateftd  arts  and  actions,  and  the  sway 
Orthoughta  unnatural ;  but  no  hard  decision 
Of  minds  penurious  robs  us  of  the  vision 
Which  beaaty  sheds  across  her  lovers*  way ! 


THE  STEAM  PADDY. 

In  a  deep  cat  on  the  track  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  there  is  a  mighty  arm  at  work, 
•hoTellipg.    From  the  magnitade  of  its  pro-' 
portibnsj  the  strength  displayed  in  its  oper- 
ations, and  the  slow  dignity  of  its  motions, 
it  reminds  one  of  an  elephant.    It  is  de- 
■igned  to  supply  the  place,  or  rather  per- 
form the  work,  of  some  mammoth  Irishman 
with  his  shoyeL    It  has,  indeed,  obtained  for 
itself  the  euphonious  sobriquet  of  **  Steam 
Paddy,"  although  its  proper  cognomen  is 
Excavator.    Steam  is  its  motive  power,  and 
the  machinery  necessary  to  perform    the 
various  motions  in  the  process  of  labor,  is 
quite  complicated.     The  engine  and  the 
principal  portion  of  the  machinery  are  con- 
tained in  a  small  house,  placed  upon  car- 
wheels  ;  and,  when  transportation  is  neces- 
mry,  by  a  smgle  touch  of  the  engineer,  the 
power  is  directed  to  the  propelling  of  these 
wheels,  when  it  at  once  beoDmes  a  formid- 
aWe  locomotive.    Prom  the  roof  of   this 
"house*  ascends  the  chimney,  or  smoker,  of 
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most  disproportionate  dhnensions  and  height 
But  the  part  which  most  attracts  the  be- 
holder's attention,  is  that  connected  with  an 
upright  shaft,  capable  of  makmg  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  complete  revolution,  from  the 
top  of  which  proceeds  a  horixontal  arm  or 
crane,  whence  chains  and  levers  go  to  the 
**  scraper."    The  motions  and  results  of  this 
part  of  the  machinery  are  analogous  to  those 
of  a  huge  arm  and  hand,  grasping  an  im- 
mense scoop—the  whole  wielded  by  a  giant 
of  colossal  strength.     One  acoop-full  (or, 
more  agreeably  to  the  nomenckture  given 
to  the  anatomy  of  this  anomalous  animal, 
one  Bcraper-fnll)  suffices  to  fill  a  car,  and 
two  cars  are  sufficient  for  a  horse-load  upon 
a  raahtmd  track.    But,  to  carry  out  our  com- 
parison to  the  human  arm.    The  scoop  is 
drawn  bade  by  the  flexion  of  the  elbow,  and 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank.    The 
extensor  muscles  of  this  powerful  limb  now 
commence  their  action,  and  push  it  forward 
and  upward,  scraping  and  gathering,  in  its 
progress,  sufficient  dirt  to  fill  it ;  then  it  is 
slowly  carried  round,  describing  a  consider- 
able aro  of  a  cirde,  till  it  is  placed  directly 
over  a  car  stationed  to  receive  its  contents. 
This  motion  may  represent  that  of   the 
ahoulder-joint    Instead  now  of  rotating  the 
hand  and  fore-arm  upon  the  ann,  and  invert- 
ing the  scoop,  in  order  to  "  dump"  the  load 
into  the  car,  there  is  a  contrivance    for 
simplifying  its  movements.      The  bottom  of 
this  scraper  is  a  trap-door,  which  now  very 
instinctively  flies  open,  and  out  drops  an 
avalanche  of  dirt»  and  the  arm  slowly  wheels 
around  for  another  dishful.     The  prominent 
edge  of  the  scraper  is  armed  with  teeth, 
which  may  make  our  analogy  a  little  more 
complete,  by  allowing  them  to  ropresent 
fingers  and  nails— to  scratch  with. 

But  as  the  philosophers  contend  that  thero 
is  no  motion  without  mind,  so  in  all  this 
complication  of  movements  thero  must  be  a 
mind  to  direct  and  guide  as  well  as  propel. 
This  apparatus  has  its  tefuarium  commune, 
and  the  human  hand  and  arm  are  no  less 
obedient  to  the  mandates  of  the  will,  than 
is  this  combination  of  wood  and  iron,  chains 
and  cylinders,  to  the  will  and  direction  of  a 
very  greasy,  smutty  man,  standing  upon  a 
semi  drcular  platform  about  the  upright 
shaft  above  described.  Here,  he  touches 
first  one  spring,  or  (recollecting  our  analogy) 
one  nerve,  with  one  hand,  next  another  with 
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the  other  hand,  then  •  third  with  the  foot^ 
like  a  pianoforte  or  organ  player,  and 
straightway  these  talismanic  signs  are  con- 
veyed, with  telegraphic  precision,  to  parts 
and  portions  most  distant,  and  the  com- 
mandJs  are  instantly  followed,  or  better,  ao- 
oompsnied,  by  the  desired  moToment  How 
similar  the  functions  of  the  brain  1  A  cylin- 
der, with  a  chain  attached,  reToWes,  answer- 
ing to  the  contraction  of  the  muscolar  fibre, 
and  the  shortening  diain  represents  the  ten- 
don which  connects  the  muscle  with  the 
part  desired  to  be  moved. 

Do  not  let  what  has  been  said  of  the  ez- 
temal  appearance  of  this  brain-representing 
man  be  taken  as  an  unfavorable  reflection. 
If  he  is  the  fgUe-head  of  the  whole  mechan- 
ism, he  is  no  less  the  ffood-heart.  You  will 
ever  find  him  gentlemanly,  and,  concerning 
the  madiine  of  which  he  is  the  presiding 
genius,  ready  to  answer  the  frequent  inqiu- 
ries  of  visitors  as  to  its  capabilities,  powers, 
construction,  or  history. 

With  all  this  similarity,  how  unlike  is  this 
dumsy,  human-built  machine,  to  the  com- 
pact, graceful,  beautiful,  and  divinely-created 
arm  and  hand.  With  all  its  power  to  raise 
the  weight  of  tons,  it  fiills  immensely  short 
of  the  strength  of  the  human  arm.  This 
machine  is  capaUe  of  many  and  varied  mo- 
tions, but  the  number  and  combination  of 
those  of  which  the  aim  is  susceptible,  so 
infinitely  exceed  it,  as  to  forbid  comparison. 
When  we  compare  the  beauty  of  the  arm 
with  the  deformity  of  this  machine,  the 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  weakness  of 
the  other,  the  capabilities  with  the  limited 
and  meagre  powers,  the  neatness  and  com- 
pactness with  the  awkard  dimisiness,  the 
intimate  connection  or  identity  with  mind 
and  motion,  with  the  complete  inertia  and 
inanimateness,  we  may  derive  some  faint 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  works  of  a 
Divine  hand,  over  all  the  productions  and 
contrivances  of  man  t 

Thk  Man  nr  tbb  Buftalo  Coat. 


From  Ow  **  DobUa  UaivanUy  llaguiM.»* 

THE  BACHELOR'S  MEMORIES. 

I. 

Ah,  the  boon  Pve  lost  and  lavlshM  I 
Ab,  the  yean  Tve  lived  in  vain ! 

Ah !  the  graces  Time  has  raviBbM, 
Time  will  ne^er  restore  again. 


11. 


Hot  blood,  welling,  like  a  fountain. 
Briskly  through  each  youthful  vein; 

Manly  sports  o'er  moss  and  mountain— 
Limbs  that  toUM  yet  felt  no  pain. 


m. 


Spiiita  light  and  temper  plastie— 
Courtly  feats  and  revelry ; 

RusUe  dance,  with  feet  elastic, 
By  the  vIDsge  taawthonKrss. 


IV. 


All  are  gone !  like  dreams  st  morning, 
hding  in  the  cold  gray  light— 

One  by  one^^snd  give  me  warning 
How  Time  pilfers  In  his  lltght 


v. 


Drinking  toasts  and  courting  lasses. 
These  are  things  that  cannot  last, 

And  the  Joys  I  found  in  fla»»et 
Are,  I  fesr,  for  ever  past. 


▼I. 


One  but  yields  me  now  defection  ; 

AU  its  bright  wine  dmln*d  apace ; 
And  the  other  brings  r^fUetint 

When  I  look  into  its  fees. 


VIZ. 


Raven  loeki ,  I  And,  are  whitening, 
Crows*  feet  gather  round  my  eyssr— 

And  my  figure  needs  some  tightening, 
As  *tl8  growing  out  ijt  siso. 


vin. 


If  I  feast  I  grow  dyspeptic, 
And  my  temperas  put  astray; 

If  I  drink  l*m  hot  and  hectic, 
With  a  headache  aU  next  daf. 


IX. 


Dancing  makes  me  now  quite  giddy, 
rm  too  stiff  to  twiri  and  twist ; 

So,  Pm  placed  with  sobm  old  Isdy 
At  a  quiet  game  of  whist. 


z. 


What !  is  nothing  left  at  fifty 
But  the  yellow  leaf,  and  sear; 

Has  my  youth  been  so  unthrifty, 
Thsl  my  sge  finds  aaoght  to  chesrT 


zi. 


Ah  I  not  so— there^s  still  some  plessore 
Left  of  Joys  I  loved  so  dear ; 

Like  the  bee  that  hoards  his  treasure 
For  the  winter  drawing  near. 


zn. 


Though  the  days  so  bright  sad  sunay 
May  return  to  me  no  more, 

Still  Pre  kept  a  little  honey 
Rived  up  for  my  winter  store. 


AUTOORAPHS. 


xni. 

'like  •oft  mnaic  heard  at  evea, 

Wben  the  wLodfl  are  all  asleep ; 
Like  the  starlight,  showerM  Arom  heaven 

On  the  still  fhce  of  the  deep. 

ziv. 

Sweet,  yet  sad,  the  mem*rj  o*er  me 
Comes  of  Joys  in  youth  and  prime ; 

Tet,  in  hope,  FlI  look  hefbre  me, 
And  ei^oy  the  present  time. 

zv. 
'1  have  Mends  still  firm  and  steady, 

All  the  dearer  that  they're  old, 
'XJke  this  wine,  that  is  not  heady, 

Bnl  cheers  and  warms  me  when  Fm  cold. 

ZVL 

With  them  I  can  still  talk  over 

All  our  happy  days  again ; 
Be  once  more  a  youthfUl  lover ! 

Bat  no  longer  feel  love's  pain. 

zvn. 
Thoofl^  the  belles  I  loved  at  twenty, 

I  can  dance  no  more  with  these, 
They've  got  young  ones  all,  in  plenty. 

That  I  dance  upon  my  knees. 

ZVlll. 

' Tve  my  books,  my  thoiighta,  my  ramblee 

By  the  river^de  and  wood ; 
And  I  learn,  though  full  of  brambles, 
Lifs  has  finita  both  sweet  and  good. 

ziz. 

To  repine  at  fhte  is  folly.; 

Brightest  flowers  are  first  to  (hde. 
I  would  be  the  trim,  smooth  holly, 

Green  when  every  rose  is  dead. 

zz. 

Let  me  live,  while  life  Is  given. 
Not  sadly  wise,  but  sagely  g^y; 

Thankful  for  the  giAs  which  Heaven 
Shall  assign  firom  day  to  day ; 

zzi. 

Tin  at  length,  my  old  trunk  wither'd— 

All  my  branches  to  decay, 
T^unk  and  branch,  by  kind  Mends  gathered, 

Are  laid  in  their  primal  clay. 

ZZII. 

And  the  Lord  of  tree  and  flower. 
Who  gives  to  each  Its  growth  and  bloom, 

Ah !  may  he— In  that  last  hoar. 
When  my  life  he  shall  resune~ 

XXIII. 

Flant  me  by  that  holy  river, 

Whose  streams  shall  make  God's  city  glad. 
There  renew'd  to  flomish  ever 
la  vndytog  verdore  dad. 


Fram  tk«  "  Hmm  JoormI." 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  show  np  popular 
fitUacies,  we  should  hardly  know  where 
better  to  begin  than  with  this  one : — 7%xi 
it  is  «  compliment  to  atk/or  €m  autograph. 

An  autograph  is  a  manifeetation — an  ez> 
hibition  of  one's  private  personality — a  con- 
fession that  we  think  ourselves  somebody, 
(a  verity  safely  owned  only  to  intimate  and 
tried  friends)— a  proof  tangible  that  our  in- 
stinctive modesty  has  suffered  some  abrasion 
from  contact  with*the  public  It  is  a  spirit- 
ual knock,  given  at  the  invocation  of  one 
who  desires  to  piece  out  his  inward  life  at 
our  expense,  refraining  even  thanks,  because 
he  thinks  it  costs  us  nothing.  It  is  "  black 
and  white*' — ^proverbially  dangerou&  It  is 
a  lock  of  one's  mental  and  moral  hair,  given 
to  be  speculated  upon  by  diviners  who  are 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  soothsayers.  It  is 
a  subtraction  from  our  potency,  cheapening 
all  future  autographs.  It  is  a  pas  seul^  exe- 
cuted before  a  whole  battery  of  lorgnettes, 
or  a  pathetic  song  breathed  into  an  ear- 
trumpet  It  is,  in  short,  something  that 
every  body,  without  exception,  would  avoid 
giving,  if  they  could,  and  yet  something 
whidi,  being  reputed  a  trifle,  every  body  is 
ashamed  to  refuse. 

A  compliment  t  Does  any  one,  however 
enthusiastic,  ever  ask  an  autograph  for  the 
purpose  of  complimenting  the  person  asked  f 
On  the  contrary,  each  autograph  is  but  an 
infinitesimal  contribution  to  a  book  which 
the  collector  takes  much  pride  in  showing ; 
a  book  in  which  notorieties  of  all  dimensions, 
from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr.  Dodd — ^from  John' 
Milton  to— no  t  we  will  not  invidiously 
indicate  the  converse  poet — ^to  John  Smith 
— ^figure  on  equal  terms.  One's  vanity 
must  have  a  most  sensitive  palate  to 
taste  a  compliment  of  that  size.  There  is 
but  one  aspect  in  which  we  can  view  the  re- 
quest as  a  complim^it — it  is  as  implying  a 
flattering  opinion  of  the  benignity  of  our 
temper.  That  it  does  imply  this,  was  proved 
by  the  unpleasant  surprise  of  a  romantic 
youth  of  our  whilom  acquaintance,  who  ven- 
tured to  request  of  a  certain  notability  the 
favor  of  an  autograph,  when  the  said  nota- 
bility wrote  him  a  few  rasping  lines,  the 
purport  of  which  was  the  absurdity  of  intru- 
ding upon  people  with  such  demands  upon 
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their  time  aod  attentioa  In  justice  to  our 
youthful  friend,  we  cannot  refrain  from  add- 
ing that  he  replied  to  this  missile  hy  a  very 
polite  note,  hogging  pardon  for  having  made 
so  great  a  mistake,  and  returnitig  the  auta- 
graph. 

It  seems  a  small  matter  to  take  up  a  pen 
and  trace  a  certain  number  of  letters  on 
paper;  hut  how  if  one  does  this  a  dozen 
times  a  day  t  Now,  if  it  would  be  rather 
troublesome  to  write  twelve  notes,  for  the 
sake  of  signing  one's  name  to  each,  to  grat- 
ify the  whim  of  twelve  persona  whom  one 
has  never  seen,  it  is  certainly  something  for 
each  of  the  dozen  to  ask,  and  compliance 
ought  to  be  somewhat  esteemed.  Is  it  so  f 
It  not  the  maker  of  autographs  considered 
rather  the  obliged  party !  Let  us  whisper 
to  the  world  that  he  very  seldom  feels  so,  at 
least  after  his  wings  are  quilled.  Not  that 
he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  refuse,  but 
that  he  is  half  ashamed  to  comply.  There  is' 
a  secret  sense  of  the  ridiculous  inseparable 
from  this  affair,  except  with  people  hope- 
lessly sentimental,  and  a  man  does  not 
willingly  come  into  sentimental  relations 
with  strangers. 

The  truth  of  this  matter,  as  of  many 
others  of  the  same  kind,  is  that,  in  things 
connected  with  the  imagination,  we  cannot 
force  circumstances.  If,  in  our  desire  to 
possess  a  butterfly,  we  grasp  him  with  main 
strength,  that  which  made  him  attractive  is 
gone  for  ever.  There  is  something  furtive 
about  a  true  autograph ;  we  should  come  at 
it  obliquely,  and  not  by  direct  attack.  A 
name  written  at  the  request  of  a  stranger  is 
only  aboul  as  valuable  as  the  same  name 
stamped  by  machinery.  To  have  any  char- 
acter, it  should  have  been  written  in  a 
careless  or  confidential  moment,  without  the 
recollection  that  there  was  a  collection  in  the 
world.  As  the  iron  grasp  of  the  daguerre- 
otype-chair magnetically  empties  the  face 
of  all  human  expression,  so  does  the  vice- 
like compulsion  of  an  abrupt  demand  turn 
one's  patronymic,  with  its  baptismal  addi- 
tions, into  a  mere  row  of  soulless  letters, 
from  which  no  sane  clairvoyant  could  de- 
duce any  thing. 

This  is  our  theory.  In  practice,  we  are 
benignity  itself  on  this  point,  as  many  a  red 
morocco  volume  can  testify.  In  a  confiden- 
tial moment,  and  with  our  perceptions 
sharpened  by  an  unusual  rush  for  our  talis- 


manic  eight  letters,  we  have  penned  these 
few  lines  on  the  philosophy  of  autographs ;. 
not  expecting  to  convert  any  body,  but  none 
the  less  determined  to  relieve  our  mind  by 
protesting  against  the  popular  fidlacy,  that 
it  is  a  compliment  to  ask  for  an  autograph. 


From  th«  Lmdoa  "  KmBiMr." 

THE  6EBMM  CRISIS. 

About  a  fortnight  since  we  stated  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  lately  so  se- 
riously menaced,  was  at  least  to  some  extent 
restored,  and  that  Austria's  over- vaulting - 
ambition  had  raised  up  hostility  even  where 
it  had  hitherto  relied  on  for  support.  A 
month  since,  the  tide  of  reaction  was  bo 
strong  that  both  Piedmont  and  Switzer- 
land were  seriously  threatened ;  and  it  was 
even  feared  that  all  the  remonstrances  of 
both  France  and  England  would  not  be  able 
to  preserve  the  independence  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  these  states.  All  of  a  sud- 
den we  learn  that  there  is  a  hitch  in  abeo- 
lutist  projects,  that  menaces  have  ceased,  and 
that  the  despotic  powers  experience  again 
too  great  a  difficulty  in  agreeing,  to  admit 
of  their  undertaking  a  crusade  in  common 
against  the  liberties  of  other  states. 

The  public,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  ex- 
ceedingly ill-informed  as  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  affairs  of  Qerroany.  When 
Prussia  and  Austria,  with  their  respective 
allies,  were  at  open  variance,  the  truth  oozed 
out  from  one  side  or  another ;  but,  since 
Manteuffel  and  Schwarzenberg  have  laid 
their  heads  so  closely  together,  news  has 
become  mere  conjcctura  There  has  also 
been  a  regular  manu£scture  of  forged  diplo- 
matic and  political  documents,  which  have 
imposed  upon  the  unwary,  and  much  de- 
stroyed the  credit  of  the  journals.  One  does 
not  even  know  what  credence  to  give  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Journal  de%  Debate 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  withdrawn  his 
confidence  from  Manteuffel,  and  refused  to 
sanction  the  last  concessions  to  Austria. 
The  move  is  attributed  by  the  Dibata  and 
the  Times  to  the  resuscitated  influence  of 
Radowitz. 

Now,  we  too  have  seen  letters  from  Berlin, 
written  by  men  of  influence — such  letters, 
that  is,  as  are  carried  by  private  hand,  for  - 
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the  Frassian  pd^t-offiee  is  now  fiur  worse 
than  the  Austriaa  Every  letter  ia  opened, 
and  every  word  uttered  in  them  is  registered 
by  the  police. 

These  aocoants  represent  the  King  of 
Prussia  as  completely  in  the  hands,  not  of 
Radowitz,  but  of  the  Ultras  and  the  Krevz- 
Zeiiung  party.  These  Winchelseas  and  Po- 
lignaos  of  Prussia  are  unswervingly  opposed 
to  liberalism  or  constitutional  government, 
but  they  fully  participate  in  the  national 
jealousy  of  Austria,  whose  ascendency  they 
prompt  Frederic  William  to  resist,  in  order 
to  procure  a  larger  share  of  influence  and 
power  for  the  Prussian  Monarchy.  This  is 
a  kind  of  opposition  to  Austria,  and  this  is 
a  party  to  carry  it  on,  to  which  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  can  have  no  dislike.  Although 
the  Czar  would  go  the  length  of  even  march- 
ing an  army  to  put  down  or  oppose  Rado- 
witz and  the  constitutionalists,  he  can  have 
no  oljection  to  a  little  northern  forwardness 
and  independence  shown  by  Qerlach. 

This,  however,  will  have  by  no  means  the 
effect  of  displacing  or  disgracing  ManteuffeL 
This  Minister  has  been  nothing  else  all  along 
than  the  creature  of  the  Qerlach  party,  af- 
£Bcting  some  show  of  respect  for  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution,  but  directing  his  policy 
most  unmistakably  against  it  If  the  Qer- 
lach or  ultra  party  have  won  upon  the  King 
to  insist  on  a  larger  share  of  power  in  the 
Gkrman  Administration,  Manteuffel  will 
Tery  willingly  render  himself  the  organ  of 
audi  demanda  Kot  only  this,  btit  it  is 
equally  probaUe  that  Sdiwarzenberg  will 
make  considerable  concessions  to  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  however,  that 
Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria  are  exceedingly 
discontented  with  the  results  of  the  crusade 
against  Prussia.  Bavaria,  which  hoped  to 
rise  to  first  rank  by  the  degradation  of  Prus- 
sia, is  now  mortiiSed  to  find  Austria  and 
Prussia  leagued,  and  disposing  between 
them  of  the  rest  of  Germany.  W  urtemberg, 
which  probably  expected  some  pwtion  of 
Baden,  is  in  open  opposition,  and  demanding 
a  Oerman  Parliament,  or  the  concomitant  of 
the  Diet  The  two  Kings  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony  are  said  to  £avor  the  views  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  If  so,  Austria 
would  lose,  rather  than  win,  by  summoning 
the  Engere  Rathy  or  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Diet :  by  rendering  kings  predominant 
there  *,  and  by  restricting  the  minor  princes 


to  an  insignificant  number  of  votes.  Aoeord* 
iogly  the  project  seems  to  have  been  altered ;. 
and  the  original  seventeen  votes,  instead  of 
dwindling  to  eleven,  as  first  proposed,  are 
likely,  it  is  thought,  to  be  augmented  to  one- 
and-twenty. 

How  this  is  compatible  with  admitting 
Austria  and  all  her  outlying  provinces  into 
the  Confederation,  to  whidi  the  minor 
princes  were  opposed,  does  not  appear. 
Perhaps  a  compromise  has  been  made. 
France  and  England  have  both  protested: 
and,  though  mildly  worded,  their  protest 
implies  that  if  the  new  Oerman  Confedera- 
tion comes  forward  as  including  Lombardy 
and  Hungary,  it,  as  such,  will  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Courts  of  either  France  or  En- 
gland. This  is  a  circumstance  that  must 
necessarily  have  a  very  unsettling  effect 
upon  the  great  pacification  which  it  was  the 
promise  of  Austria,  if  it  succeeded,  to  accom- 
plish. So  much  uncertainty,  however,  stili 
remains  about  these  Oerman  proceedings 
and  regulations,  that  we  cannot  be  too  much- 
on  our  guard  against  the  adoption  of  even 
apparently  authentic  reports. 


THE  LOVE  OF  PLEASING. 

It  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
every  one  likes  to  please  ;  there  are  hardly 
exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  Whatever 
subtle  disguises  this  love  of  pleasing  may 
put  on — however  it  may  borrow  rou^mess, 
or  carelessness,  or  egotism,  or  sarcasm,  as  its 
mask — ^there  it  is,  snug  in  the  bottom  of 
eadi  human  heart,  from  St  Simeon  Stylites 
shivering  under  the  night-dews,  to  Jenny 
lind  flying  from  adoring  lion-hunters,  and 
Pio  Nono  piously  tapping  his  gold  snuff-box, 
and  saying  he  is  only  a  poor  priest  t  The 
little  boy  who  has  committed  his  piece  with 
much  labor  of  brain,  much  screwing  of  bo(]y, 
and  anxious  gesticular  tuition,  utterly  re- 
fuses to  say  it  when  the  time  comes.  Why  f 
Not  because  he  does  not  wish  to  please,  but 
because  his  intense  desire  to  do  so  has  sud- 
denly assumed  a  new  form,  that  of  fear; 
whidi,  like  other  passions,  is  very  unreason- 
able. The  same  cause  will  make  a  young 
lady  who  has  bestowed  much  thought  on  a 
new  ball-dress,  declare  at  the  last  moment, 
that  she  does  not  want  to  go  I    A  doubt  haa^ 
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taddenl  J  aaaailed  Imt  u  to  the  suooeis  of 
lier  oortame.  Thtb  dreiA  is  surely  beeutiful, 
but  will  it  make  her  so  f  No  vigor  of  per- 
sonal vanity  preserves  us  from  these  swocns 
of  self-esteem ;  and  they  are  terrible  while 
they  last  What  wonder,  then,  thai  the 
thought  of  a  perpetual  syneope  of  that  kind 
should  make  us  behave  unwisely  sometimes  f 
— iffs.  Kirklamd, 


RAPHAEL'S  PORTRAIT, 

FAJHTSD  BT  HI1C8KLF. 

(#Vmb  tk4  ItalUn,) 

BaaoLD  great  Baphael  !--lilt  idial  see 
E*eD  in  himaelf !— the  mind,  tiie  speakiag  fkce ; 

Glfla  he  gmve  beck  to  Nature— eT*n  ee  she 
Bad  gifted  him,  retaming  erery  graoe. 

Here  o&ee— Indlgumt  feeling  bnt  to  make 
Immortal  on  the  canvaB  othera  atiU— 

Himself  he  drew ;  whai  subjeet  coold  he  take. 
What  prodigy  more  vorthy  of  hia  skill  T 

IVhen  Death  beheld  the  two,  a  ftiture  day, 
Be  cried,  (the  flttal  dart  suspended  high,) 
^  Which  is  the  ahade,  which  rabstanoe  T— where 
my  prey  T" 
«Take  this  firaU  mantle,**  was  the  soul's  reply; 
-^The  body  take,  and  lei  the  Image  stay. 
We  both  were  bom  immortal— it  and  //** 

Eta. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

Ha  alone  deserves  to  have  any  weight  or 
influence  with  posterity,  who  has  shown 
himself  superior  to  the  particular  and  pre- 
dominant error  of  his  own  times. 

Refltzmo  to  scurrility,  is  like  the  dandy 
keeping  himself  dean  by  pushing  away  the 
chimney-eweeper. 

HaM|DUAn»— «  synanym  for  life  and  cit- 
iliied  society. 

HxnrrATiON  is  the  soul's  perspeetive  gtaaa 

LixsuRB  is  a  very  pleasant  garment  to 
look  at,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  one  to  wear. 

Ir  you  apply  to  litUe-minded  people  in 
the  season  of  distress,  their  self-importance 
instantly  peeps  forth. 

NoTHOfo  can  poison  the  contentment  of  a 
man  who  cheerfully  lives  by  his  labor,  but 
to  make  him  rich. 

A  caino'e  head  should  be  wise  enough  to 
form  a  right  judgment,  and  his  heart  free 
enough  to  pronounce  it, 

Nsvsa  consider  a  person  unfeeliiigor  hard- 
hearted, because  he  refuses  what  he  cannot 
reasonably  grant 

Taua  freedom  consists  in  thia— 4hat  each 
man  shall  do  whatever  he  likea,  without  in- 
jury to  another. 

To-MORKow— the  day  on  which  idle  men 
work  and  fools  reform. 
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As  extraordinary  passage  of  the  American 
steamship  Pacific  within  less  than  ten  days, 
was  the  subject  of  much  of  the  metropolitan 
talk  the  past  week.  This  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican naval  craft  seemed  even  greater  from 
the  fact  that  ihe  futest  vessel  of  the  rival 
British  line,  which  followed  three  days  after, 
occupied  some  twenty  hours  more  in  the 
crossing. 

The  English  papers  are  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  the  great  Exhibition  which  is  now 
becoming  a  present  business  with  them,  and 
is  already  giving  the  first  tokens  of  that 
plethora  of  population  which  it  is  destined 
to  create. 

It  appears  that  the  space  allotted  to 
American  exhibitors  was  greater  than  the 


cargo  of  the  Si  Lawrence  would  fill  up :  the 
consequence  has  been  a  reassignment  of  a 
portion  of  the  space  to  native  exhibitors. 

This  fiu;t,  as  well  as  others  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  persuade  us  to  think 
that  our  country  will  have  less  reason  to 
boast,  either  by  reason  of  its  products,  or  its 
zeal,  than  we  could  hope.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, generally  known  that  each  nation  is 
required  to  fit  up  at  its  own  cost,  and  with 
its  own  style  of  decoration,  the  spaces  sev- 
erally allotted.  American  exhibitors  with 
little  unity  in  their  plans,  and  hurried  as 
they  have  been  in  their  preparation,  can 
hardly  pretend  to  compete  in  this  respect 
with  the  fSte-loving  artisans  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.    The  Thne$y  in  a  long  descriptive 
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article,  giyes  this  Dotioe  of  the  French  com- 
pRrtment : — 

*'  Still  holding  eastward  on  the  left-hand 
aide,  and  lea?in2  the  southem  states  of 
Europe  behind,  Uie  visitor  crosses  Bel^um, 
half  warlike  from  the  display  of  artillery 
and  arnu^  and  enters  on  the  territory  of  Jai 
belle  FroHce,  Our  neighbors  are  now  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  about  their  preparations, 
and  every  dav  make  oonsideraole  process. 
Quiet,  active-looking  workmen,  bearded  and 
Uoused,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
our  mechanics  in  appearance,  pl^  with  as- 
siduity and  an  air  of  great  inteUigence  the 
tasks  severally  assigned  to  thenL  On  the 
north  side  of  their  ulotment  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stationary  machinery  has  already 
been  fixed.  Handsome  oak  stalls,  neatly 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  exhibitors,  are 
run  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  against  the 
boardmg  which  separates  the  one-half  of  the 
space  from  the  central  avenue  the  process  of 
aign-painting  is  carried  on  in.  every  variety 
of  color,  and  every  imsfinable  kind  of 
ground.  In  the  nave  M.  ae  Seigneur,  with 
a  band  of  assistants,  incessantly  labors  at  his 

Soup  of  St  Michael  and  Satan ;  and  under 
B  continuous  efforts  the  enen^  of  mankind 
becomes  every  day  more  hideous  and  the 
Archangel  more  seraphic.  The  work  prom- 
ises, w^n  completea,  to  be  a  fine  french 
impersonation  of  Milton's  conception.  Mi- 
chael, but  for  his  wings,  would  pass  for  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  the  enemy  of  mankind  has  his 
attributes  ofhoms,  cloven  foot,  and  tail  dis- 
tinctly developed.  A  little  beyond  this 
group  another  aspirant  for  artistic  &me 
makes  rapid  progress  with  his  work.  The 
snlject  is  Oodfrev  of  Bouillon,  the  great 
crusader,  mounted  on  a  sigantic  charger. 
The  body  of  the  hone  has  oeen  completed, 
but  his  legs  have  still  to  be  suppliea ;  and 
seated  in  the  interior  of  the  rider,  whose 
figure  has  only  been  put  together  up  to  the 
waist,  the  artist  or  some  one  of  his  assistants 
may  be  observed  quietly  building  up  the 
shoulders  and  chest  of  the  first  Christian 
Kinjg  of  Jerusalem.  Our  neighbors  are,  with 
their  usual  tact,  preserving  wide  passages 
for  the  circulation  of  the  crowds  who  will 
visit  their  space;  and  while  they  have 
adopted  the  general  system  of  distribution 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners^  the 
showy  character  of  their  display  will  enable 
them  to  giTe  it  increased  effect  The  silks 
of  Lyons,  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  the 
carpets  of  Aubussoo,  the  porcelain  of  Sevres, 
ana  the  fancy  cabinet-work,  bronzes,  and 
jewelry  of  Paris,  will  show  magnificently 
when  concentrated  on  either  side  of  the  nave. 
We  understand  that  the  fittings  of  the  whole 
compartment  are  to  be  of  the  most  costly 
and  tasteful  description,  and  so  far  have  they 
been  carried  that  tnere  issome  danger  of  the 
French  exhibition  being  late." 


The  same  paper  makes  this  complaceni 
mention  of  the  United  States : — 

"  Our  cousins  have  had  their  geomphical 
position  reversed  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
occupy  the  extreme  east  instead  of  *the 
far  west.*  But  still  their  fortunes  in  part 
attend  them,  and  they  find  themselves  *  lo- 
cated' in  a  territory  larger  than  they  can 
occupy.  *  Annexation,*  however,  is  not  their 
passion  in  Hyde  park,  and  finding  that  the 
space  assigned  to  them  by  the  Roval  Com- 
mission is  larger  than  they  want,  thev  have 
very  properly  given  up  what  they  cud  not 
require.  The  consequence  is,  that  some  of 
our  native  exhibitors  will  emigrate  to  their 
end  of  the  building ;  and  when  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition  takes  place  visitors  wiU 
find  distinct  traces  of  that  movement  which 
is  continually  augmentiug  the  resources  of 
the  Western  world  from  the  superabundant 
population  of  the  mother  country.  The 
process  of  unpacking  has  commenced  in  the 
United  States  compartment,  but  the  articles 
displayed  consist  chiefly  of  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  implements.  The  show 
of  *  Yankee  notions'  will  be  examined  with 
great  interest  by  the  public,  and  we  trust 
not  without  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
exhibitors  and  towards  the  struggling  in- 
dustry of  a  great  and  young  community 
sprung  from  our  loios." 

The  Miss  Talbot,  of  whom  there  baa 

been  latterly  much  mention  in  the  London 
Journals,  as  the  victim  of  priestly  seduction, 
has  made  her  appearance  at  length  in  the 
town;  and  by  report,  is  engaging  in  the 
gayest  festivities  of  the  season.  Punch  and 
the  Jesuits  together  have  made  her  the 
UowM  of  every  taUm* 

•— —  The  Timu  indulges  in  a  strain  of 
irony  in  reply  to  a  flimsy  article  of  the  New* 
York  Herald,  in  reference  to  a  new  revolu- 
tion. The  JIfiMt  intimates  that  there  aire 
no  special  fears  of  a  descent  of  the  socialists 
upon  Manchester ;  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
crease proposed  at  present  of  the  standing 
army. 

— ^  A  recent  criminal  trial  in  England 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
is  the  subject  of  one  or  two  strong 
articles  in  the  leading  papers^  The  point 
whidi  has  excited  discussion,  is  the  virtual 
escape  of  the  real  culprit — Smith,  who  gave 
evidence  for  the  crown ; — while  his  accom- 
plices— Harwood  A  Jones, — who  prove  to 
have  been  ignorant  dupes,  suffer  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  Times  makes  the 
following  remarks  thereupon : — 

*'  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  injudicious 
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me  of  the  power  of  admitting  accomplices  to 
betray  the  secrete  of  their  oompaDions  in 
crima  Perhape  it  may  be  urgeu  that  the 
admitting  an  accomplice  to  give  evidence  is 
at  all  times  a  most  unwelcome  and  distaste- 
iul  expedient,  only  to  be  resorted  to  or 
justified  by  necessity,  and  that  where  that 
necessity  exists  such  a  practice  tends  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime  by  sowing 
mutual  distrust  amone  its  perpetrators  and 
by  preventing  their  ultimate  impunity.  We 
may  grant  this ;  but  where  was  tlie  necessity 
here  f  In  the  first  place,  the  approver  was, 
as  we  have  shown,  not  likely  to  be  believed, 
nor,  indeed,  deserving  belief  from  a  jury ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  except  as  to  the 
matter  of  the  fatal  snot  and  the  incrimination 
of  Samuel  Harwood,  he  did  not  carry  the 
case  any  further  than  the  circumstantial 
evidence  and  the  direct  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Holiest  The  result  has  proved  that  the 
admitting  Hiram  Smith  as  an  approver  was 
unnecessary ;  for  the  jury,  totally  disbeliev- 
ing him,  and  putting  his  evidence  aside  as  of 
no  value  whatever, lias  yet  found  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  Harwood  and  Jones. 
The  judge  has  not  hesitated  to  sentence 
them  on  that  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  most  properly  about  to  suffer  the 
law  to  take  its  course.  The  admission, 
therefore,  of  such  a  person  as  Hiram  Smith 
as  an  approver,  the  placing  him  before  a 
jury  as  a  person  on  wnose  evidence  any  one 
m  any  matter  would  be  justified  in  reposing 
the  slightest  reliance  is  a  most  deplorable 
error  in  itself,  and  one  which  in  its  conse- 
quences tends  to  bring  contempt  on  the 
Administration  of  justice,  and  has  caused  no 
little  risk  of  defeating  its  ends  altogether.'* 

-^— Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of 
Abdkl-Kader  the  AfKcan  Ftnir,  who  was 
taken  captive  at  one  of  the  French  victories 
in  Algeria ;  and  who  has  ever  since  been  in 
close  confinement,  notwithstanding  a  direct 
pledge  to  the  contrary  from  the  general  to 
whom  his  surrender  was  made.  It  appears 
that  Lord  Londokdeuit  has  been  latterly 
making  an  effort  in  his  £avor,  through  direct 
petition  to  Louis  Napoleon.  Tlie  President 
declines  acceding  to  the  petition  from  a  fear 
for  the  security  of  his  Algerine  possessions, 
and  the  poor  Emir  still  solaces  himself  as 
he  best  can,  with  his  pipes  and  his  wives. 

An  account  of  the  visit  of  Lord  London- 
DERRT  is  worth  quoting : — 

"Before  leaving  Paris  I  applied  to  the 
Minister  at  War  to  have  permission  from 
the  President  and  the  Government  to  pre- 
sent my  respects  to  the  ex-Emir.  There 
was  some  delay  in  obtaining  the  order  of 
admission,  I  know  not  from  what  cause ;  but 
it  at  length  reached  me  at  Tours  on  the  6th 


of  Uarch.  The  drive  along  the  banks  oT 
the  Loire  from  Tours  to  the  Chateau  d'Am- 
boise  is  more  grand  and  vast  than  actually 
picturesque.  The  two  fine  stone  bridge, 
and  a  third  on  the  suspension  principle,  are- 
striking  objects  in  the  route.  The  town  of 
Amboise  is  a  second-rate  old  French  country 
town,  eonsistinff  of  a  collection  of  houses^ 
with  narrow,  airty  streets.  The  chateaa 
rises  from  a  very  lofty  height  or  rock  dose 
to  the  Loire,  on  the  right  huik  of  the  river. 
To  enter  the  castle  here  is  a  steep  zig-sa^ 
carriage  way  from  the  bottom  of  a  very 
dirty,  narrow  lane;  and,  indeed,  though  it 
was  partially  opened  for  Lady  Londonderry, 
I  question  mucn  if  the  Emir  himself,  on  his 
arrival  at  his  prison,  did  not  enter  it  on  foot 
By  some  confusion  as  to  the  day  of  our 
arrival,  (we  espied  our  annonee  unopened  on 
the  commandant's  table,  interspersed  with 
various  other  papers,  inkstands,  pens,  dears, 
Ac^)  we  were  not  only  kept  for  a  long 
period  in  the  street,  but  when  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  the  Castle-terraoe  we  were 
hustled  into  a  small,  cold  chapel,  where  it 
was  proposed  we  should  await  the  com- 
mandant's arrival.  The  day  not  beine  propi- 
tious, we  were  all  shivering  from  ttie  cold. 
At  length  the  Algerine  eapitMne  appeared 
by  whom  we  were  introduced  to  a  suite  of 
three  or  four  very  dirty  and  close  waiting- 
rooms,  the  end  one  of  which,  where  we  at 
last  arrived,  appeared  to  be  the  ianetum 
Banctarum  of  this  very  ill-accommodated 
guard.  All  sorts  of  writing  materials  in 
confusion  covered  small  tables — ^bird-cages» 
dirty  books,  and  a  few  old  chairs  alone 
graced  the  saloon  of  the  unhappy  g^ard ; 
and  while  we  were  asked  to  sit  down  for 
another  half-hour*s  waiting,  the  command- 
ant, a  most  obliging  officer,  had  the  great 
civility  himself  U>  set  to  work,  with  some 
matches  and  dry  sticks,  to  kindle  a  fire  in 
a  white  china  day  stove,  which  formed  the 
only  and  somewhat  awkward  embellishment 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  At  length  an 
Algerian  slave  appeared  to  conduct  us  to 
Alxl-el-Kader's  apartments.  This  man  waa 
dressed  in  the  costume  worn  by  the  native 
Moors  at  Tanpers,  and  reminded  mo  much 
of  our  former  friends  when  campaigning  in 
the  East  We  followed  this  guide,  and  he 
led  us  through  the  winding  terraces  of  the 
garden,  which  are  clothed  with  tall  cypress 
and  other  trees,  to  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  chateau,  when,  passing  through  an 
outward  ante-hall  or  guard-chamber,  we 
came  to  a  door  where  all  shoes,  ^kc,  were 
left.  IT  (ion  this  door  being  thrown  open 
the  interesting  old  warrior  stood  before  us. 
His  bourmoose  is  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  bis  beard  as  black  as  jet,  his  project- 
ing huge  eyebrows  of  the  same  hue,  with 
teeth  like  ivory,  and  most  expressive  dark 
eyes,  showing  peculiarly  the  white  liquid 
tinge  surrounding  the  pupils.    His  stature 
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it  tall  And  oommiuicling.  bi«  gesture,  softness 
and  amiability  of  expression  almost  inexpli- 
cable. Upon  mv  approaching  him  the  Emir 
held  out  a  rery  large,  bon j,  and  deep  brown 
hami  to  me,  which,  when  I  grasped,  he 
turned  to  lead  me  to  the  sofii  and  the  seats 
prepared  at  the  head  of  the  room.  The 
commandant  and  three  or  four  of  bis  offi- 
cers entered  the  room  with  us,  and  we 
all  sat  down;  Ladj  Londondenr  and  my 
daughter  Adelaide  opposite  the  £mir,  while 
I  occupied  the  place  on  the  sofa  by  the 
chief— the  officers  and  the  commandant  sit- 
Has  on  the  other  side.  The  question  of 
dialogue  now  became  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing. The  captain,  who  knew  Algerian,  and 
acted  as  interpreter,  spoke  ezcesaiTely  low 
and  Tery  indistinct,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  htm  at  first  How- 
ever, I  launched  forth,  commencing  by  ex- 
pressing the  deep  and  universal  interest  the 
jBritiah  empire  took  in  the  Emir^s  warlike 
<ieeds,  and  in  his  fiite,  and  the  regret  uni- 
yersally  felt  at  bis  beins  still  retained  a 
prisoner  of  war,  Ac.  Uis  replies  were 
ooudied  in  similar  phrases  of  drility.  At 
length  the  old  warrior  expressed  to  me, 
through  the  interpreter,  his  great  desire  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  President  of  the 
RepnUic,  and  he  inquired,  knowing  that  I 
had  been  on  terms  of  firiendshlp  with  the 
prince,  whether  I  could  manage  to  eet  this 
accomplished.  I  told  him  I  did  not  oelieve 
I  had  any  interest  with  the  French  Qovem- 
ment,  and  that,  however  desirous  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  to  meet  so  brave  a  captive's 
wishes,  still  the  Gk>vemment  and  the  Cham- 
bers had  mainly  the  power  and  means  to 
carry  out  that  which  he  desired.  The  Emir 
then  said  he  should  like  me  to  accompany 
him,  and  to  go  together  to  Louis  Napoieoa 
I  replied  that  I  would  be  verv  glaa  to  do 
any  thii^  I  could,  but  that  I  CMueved  this 
would  be  impossible,  adding,  however,  that 
I  had  an  innate  confidence  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon— ^that  I  would  lay  my  life  upon  nis 
honor— and  that  if  a  boon  could  be  granted 
I  thought  Lady  Londonderry  and  myself 
would  oe  likely  to  secure  it  The  JSmir 
then  addressed  some  flattering  remarks  to 
Lady  Londonderry,  after  which  a  slave 
entered  with«  tray  of  tearcups  and  saucers, 
each  cop  holding  a  few  table-spoonfuls,  of 
which. we  partook.  In  complaisance,  now, 
as  the  dialogue  could  not  be  prolonged,  I 
thou^t  it  proper  to  rise  and  take  our  leave." 

Mr.  Orekm  the  well  known  aeronaut, 

has  latterly  made  the  passage  across  the 
English  Channel  l^  balloon,  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  are  given  in  foil  in  the 
English  Journals,  and  appear  to  have  ex- 
cited a  great  degree  of  attention.  We  sub- 
jom  as  much  as  we  think  will  be  of  interest 


to  our  readers,  in  relation  to  this  strange 
voyage  :— 

**  The  balloon,  which  left  Hastings  at 
about  twenty  minutes  past  one  in  the  after- 
noon, retained  a  soutneasterly  course  till 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  English  shora 
The  wind  then  carried  them  southward. 
When  somewhat  short  of  mid-channel  tiie 
balloon  was  almost  becalmed,  and  took  a  low 
level,  so  that  by  means  of  a  speaking-trum- 
pet the  occupiers  of  the  car  could  converse 
with  the  crews  of  some  fishing  boats  which 
appeared  beneath  them.  On  getting  far- 
ther from  the  English  coast  the  balloon 
again  got  into  a  current  setting  to  the 
southeast  The  gas  at  this  period  became 
much  expanded  by  the  action  of  the  sun*s 
rays,  ana  the  balloon  acended  to  a  height 
of  4,000  feet  The  safety-valve  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  balloon  then  began  to  act,  owing 
to  the  great  expansion  of  the  gas,  and  tfae 
escape  which  ensued  caused  a  gradual  de- 
scent, till  the  appendages  to  the  guide-line, 
styled  by  Mr.  Oreen  the  *  compensating 
weight,*  came  upon  the  surfiuse  of  the  water, 
whereby  the  downward  progress  was  check- 
ed, owing  to  the  diminished  weight  depend- 
ing upon  the  machine.  Before  arriving  at 
this  point,  the  aeronauts  had  enjoyed  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  English  coast,  exteno- 
big  from  Dungeness  Pomt  to  Beachy  Head 
— ^the  long  line  of  coast  glowing  in  the  vivid 
rays  of  a  resplendent  sua  When  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  French  coast  Uiey 
obtained  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  shores 
of  France. 

**  At  length  the  land  appeared  so  near  at 
hand  that  the  erapnell  was  lowered.  Hie 
shore  was  found  to  have  been  left  by  the 
ebbiuff  of  the  tide,  and  the  sands  were  ob- 
served to  be  of  gpreat  extent  Two  men 
were  seen  walking  upon  the  sands,  and  as 
the  balloon  passedover  them,  with  its  guide- 
line trailing  behind,  one  of  them  caufl;ht  at 
it,  and  was  immediately  seen  to  be  <£uhed 
violently  upon  the  earth.  The  rope  got 
under  the  feet  of  his  companion,  who  forth- 
with performed  a  complete  somersaiUt  in 
the  air,  and  was  speedily  placed  hart  de 
combat.  The  unfortunate  pair,  however, 
were  eventually  seen  to  re^n  their  legs, 
doubtless  convinced  of  the  fidlacy  of  en- 
deavoring to  catch  a  balloon. 

**  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore, 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Green  to  be  of  an  un- 
dulating character,  apparently  ill  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  a  descent ;  he,  thererore, 
proceeded  onward  till  he  surmounted  a 
lofty  hill,  the  summit  of  which  he  cleared 
at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  He  then 
descended  rapidly.  In  the  valley  appeared 
a  village,  from  which  scores  of  people  were 
speedily  seen  to  emerge.  The  Duke  laid 
hold  of  his  speaking-trumpet  and  shouted 
directions  to  the  peasantry  how  to  act  The 
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balloon  readied  the  eartli  almost  without  a 
ihock,  and  abundance  of  asaiBtance  being 
promptly  rendered  the  aerial  visitor  w^ 
ioon  made  fast,  and  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Green 
ali^ted»  finding  themselves  in  the  fields 
near  Neufcbate^  about  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Boulogna  A  railway  statioo  appeared 
half  a  mile  off,  situate  on  the  ^ulogne 
and  Amient  Railway.  His  Hiehness  pro- 
ceeded at  onee  to  the  station,  and  almost  im- 
mediately took  his  seat  in  a  train  en  route  for 
Paris ;  while  Mr.  Oreen,  having  diaehaiiged  his 
gaa,  got  the  baUoco  packed  op,  and  proceed- 
ed therewith  in  a  cart  to  Boulogne,  where 
he  arrived  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night" 

A  French  correspondent  gives  fear- 

fhl  accounts  of  the  extent  of  gambling  this 
winter  in  the  heau  monde  of  Paris.  The 
old  games  of  whist>  Bostoii»  dec,  are  all  sup- 
planted by  harts  and  the  bae  carat ;  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  reckon  the  losses  of  an  even- 
ing among  friends  by  the  tens  of  tiaousands. 
As  is  quite  natural  where  the  appetite  for 
gaming  has  become  so  strong,  various  in- 
ftaneea  of  dieatery  have  oome  to  light  One 
especially,  implicating  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  created  a  great  deal  of 
scandal  He  had  substituted  a  "marked 
pack  **  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  packs  supplied 
by  the  host,  and  was  detected  by  a  servant 
The  losses  on  that  oecamon  had  amounted 
to  some  ten  thousand  dollara  The  diplomat 
proved  to  be  a  well-mannered  vagrant,  pro- 
fessing to  be  consul  for  New-Grenada. 

—  The  ball  and  gayeties  of  the  mi- 
mrhu  at  Paris  are  represented  as  very 
brilliant ;  and  the  chit-chat  of  Paris  is  filled 
with  the  scandal  that  has  grown  out  of  thiB 
"  breaking  in  "  upon  Lent 

— —  While  talking  of  Paris  matters  we 
may  as  well  set  down  this  good  story  of 
cab-regulation  in  the  French  capital  It  is 
from  Dickens's  ffoutehold  Words,  and  we 
can  vouch  by  our  own  experience,  for  its 
juatioe  in  every  particular : — 

'*Oominff  out  of  the  theatre  one  ni^ht, 
with  two  ladies,  I  found  it  raining  heavily. 
The  weather  had  been  beautiful,  and  we 
had  intended  to  walk  home,  but  this  sud- 
den duuiffe  obliged  me  to  seek  a  hackney- 
coach.  I  found  one  in  the  Place  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  was  so  rlad  to  get  it — 
for  it  was  the  only  ooac£  there — ^that  I 
did  not  observe  when  I  called  the  driver 
that  he  had  no  hat  on,  but  was  sitting  on 
his  box,  in  the  rain,  bare-headed.  I  re- 
marked this  peculiarity  as  I  was  handing 
the  ladies  in,  and  asked  him  where  his  hat 


*  Oh,'  he  said  very  cooUv,  'it's  inside.' 
And  why  don't  you    put   it  oo    thenf 


'  Well,  I  may  as  well  put  it  oo  to  be  sure,' 
says  he,  '  will  vou  please  to  hand  it  up  f  A 
thousand  thanks  I' .  It  is  so  unusual  in  Puna 
to  see  a  man  of  this  kind  drunk,  that  I  newer 
suspected  him  of  being  any  thing  but  eooeo- 
trie,  until  we  came  to  a  neighboring  street, 
where  there  were  a  number  of  carriages 
waiting  at  a  party,  among  which  we  b^gaui 
to  maJce  sudb  havoc  by  bumping  wilcUjr 
about,  that  I  soon  understood  what  was  tlie 
matter  with  my  friend,  and  awoke  him,  with 
some  difficulty  from  a  sound  sleep.    I  then 

ft  the  ladies  out,  and  said  to  him  in  whitt 
considered  a  highly  impressive  maoBer, 
tempered  with  a  gentle  amiabilitv,  '  Iftyw, 
my  friend,  you  are  drunk,  and  I  am  oot 
going  to  pay  you  any  thing.  Tou  had  bet- 
ter go  home  and  keep  out  of  trouble  1'  Koi 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  softening  md- 
dress,  he  immediately  oast  his  arms  aod 
legs  into  the  air  all  at  once,  as  nobody  but  a 
Freodmutn  could,  chitched  roughly  at  vay 
throaty  and  tore  my  coat,  whereupen  I  hit 
him,  aooording  to  the  custom  of  my  country, 
and  he  tumUed  into  a  confectioner's  door- 
way. Other  ooachmen  came  up^  and  the 
confectioner  came  out  *  Monsieur  is  a  for- 
eigner,' said  he,  on  hearing  the  merits  of 
the  case ;  *  it  is  late,  and  these  men  make 
common  cause.  My  advice  is,  pay  him  for 
the  course,  and  make  complaint  to  Monaiear 
le  Prefet  He  wiU  do  justice.'  With  a 
very  bad  grace  I  paid  for  the  coufw,  mod 
went  home  breathing  vengeance.  I  relieved 
my  mind  by  writing  to  M.  le  Prefet  before 
I  went  to  bed — waited  three  weeks  for  aa 
answer — got  none— every  day  for  three 
watka  aiiathematiaed  France.  Early  one 
morning  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  ap- 
peared the  coachnuui,  with  a  beard,  and  m 
an  old  blouse,  looking  very  miserable.  He 
had  been  in  prison  ever  since,  and  was  now 
sent  to  repay  the  money  I  had  paid  him, 
and  get  a  receipt  for  it  He  had  also 
brought  an  official  paper  stating  that  he 
was  deprived  of  his  number,  and  that  un- 
less I  chose  to  accept  his  apology  and  sign 
that  reoonmiendation  for  its  being  restored 
to  him,  (which  I  was  not  asked  to  de^)  he 
was  thenceforth  incapable  of  driving  any 
public  carriage.  I  considered  it  ri^t  to 
take  the  money,  but  o(  oourse  I  signed  the 
paper,  and  gave  him  some  break£st  He 
told  my  servant  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  prefect's  office ;  that  they 
had  said  to  him,  *Now  two  hundred  and 
so-and-so,  this  letter  of  complaint  has  been 
received  against  you.  Attend  while  it  is 
read.  If  you  deny  the  chaise,  and  oblige 
us  to  demand  the  writer's  presence,  you 
will  take  the  greater  conscouences  if  it  is 
proved.  If  you  admit  the  cAarffe  at  once, 
and  save  that  trouble,  you  wiU  take  the 
lesser  consequences.'  'Well,  it  was  all 
true,*  said  the  cabman  with  a  shrug,  '  so  I 
took  the  three  weeks,  and  here  I  am.' " 
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Wlien  ahall  we  hope  for  anymieh  Mcnrity 
agaiDsi  JMotonce  and  eztortioii  Mnong  tlie 
barbttriaiiB  wbo  throog  our  dodu  and  rail- 
wm J  stations  f 

—  At  the  last  adyioes,  preparations  on 
a  mammoth  scale,  were  maUng  for  a  great 
Piarisaa  fdte  in  the  month  of  M&j.  A  part 
of  the  olject  has  doubtless  been  to  decoy  a 
large  munber  of  the  visitors  from  the  World's 
Fair;  and  sorely,  no  people  is  the  world 
know  better  how  to  make  sueh  fAtes  attrao- 
tm.  No  snch  scene  or  (Me  as  that  afforded 
bj  the  Place  de  la  Oonoorde,  and  the  Champs 
"ElywimB,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  universe ;  nor 
aie  there  anywhere  better  eztemporisers 
of  stetnary  and  fireworlm  than  the  artisans 
of  Paria.  A  hint  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
ooming  show  is  thrown  out  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Hr.  Pet  to  the  DrUune : — 

"  In  the  front  of  the  Madeleine  will  be 
placed  immense  statues  of  Charity,  Hope, 
•ad  Paith,  and  vaaes  with  flowers.  On  tbe 
Arch  of  Triumph  will  be  placed  a  colossal 
chariot  of  Victory,  after  the  mode  designed 
for  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  round 
point  of  the  Elysian  Fields  will  present  a 
statue  of  Napoleon,  formerly  designed  for 
tbe  Inyalides.  Around  it  will  be  statues  of 
Duroc,  Lannes,  Beaohamais,  Ney,  Dessaix, 
and  Kl^ber.  The  avenue  of  the  Elysian 
Fields  will  be  decorated  with  eighteeo  sta- 
tues, with  a  ioele  of  eighteen  feet  These 
will  be  of  Comeille,  Jacquart,  Papin,  Jean 
Goujon,  MoliSre,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  Turenne, 
Poussin,  Turgot,  Bayard,  Jean  Bart,  Dugay, 
Trouin,  DuguescUn,  Catinat,  Condit^,  Riche- 
lieu, Matbieu  Mol^  Seguier.  The  colon- 
nade of  the  legislative  palace  will  be  com- 
pleted by  two  vast  circular  winss,  after  the 
facade  of  St  Peter'a  Above  will  be  groups. 
On  the  Concord  Bridge  which  runs  f^m  the 
Chamber  to  the  Place,  will  be  the  fireworks. 
A  temple  of  Neptune  will  be  constructed, 
and  hcNBor  done  to  the  genius  of  Navigation. 
A  steam-engine  will  cause  a  cascade.  A 
stand  will  be  boilt  on  the  Qua!  D'Orsay  to 
hold  20,000  persona.  The  Place  will  be 
splendidly  decorated,  and  new  improve- 
ments in  lighting  up  will  afford  d  tant 
pareil,** 

— ^  At  home,  little  has  transpired  of  in- 
terest Spring  is  setting  its  colors  on  the 
trees  and  fields  ; — and  kindred  colors  are 
flannting  upon  all  the  promenades  of  the 
town. 

In  the  way  of  Art»  Sattlsb's  Koionoramas 
are  dividing  honors  with  the  newly-opened 
eadiibition  of  the  National  Academy.  The 
first  differs  from  the  last  as  a  tme,  yet  pio- 


turesqne  jouraal  of  travel,  differs  from  the 
pleasant  essays  of  a  home-volume. 

Wehaye  already  commended  those  da- 
guerreotypes of  nature  which  SATTLEa  calls 
Kosmorama.  The  Eastern  sky  in  them  has 
all  the  softness,  and  blue,  and  blandness* 
and  distance  of  heaven ;  and  the  sun  shines 
aslant  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  as  warmly  and 
truly  as  in  a  June  dream,  under  trees. 

As  for  the  Academy,  there  are  pleasant 
fiiees  to  be  looked  aty  and  Umdscapes  thai 
make  one  Kve  his  summer  tTavanee ;  and  a 
hundred  other  things  that  will  brighten 
one's  love  for  beauty,  and  make  him  the 
better  for  the  love. 

In  Science,  what  we  have  especially 

to  notice  is  the  initiatory  step  of  IVofesaur 
Pagk,  in  turning  magnetism  loose  upon  a 
RaUway.  The  Waahinffton  JtepublU,  dating 
from  the  city  where  tbe  experiment  waa 
made,  gives  this  notice  of  the  new  en- 
deavor : — 

"  Owing  to  the  announcement  that,  on 
Saturday,  Professor  Pack's  Electro-Mag- 
netic Locomotive  would  hate  a  preliminary 
trial  on  the  railroad,  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, including  manv  of  scientific  attain- 
ments, were  in  attendance  near  the  station- 
house,  manifesting  a  marked  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  experiment  A  report  that 
an  accident  had  occurred  exdted  apprehen- 
sions in  the  minils  of  many  thai  tnere  waa 
to  be  either  a  postponement  or  a  feilure. 
However,  this  state  of  feeling  was  some- 
what relieved  by  the  appearance  of  Profes- 
sor Paox  himself  on  the  platform  of  his  ear, 
who  informed  the  spectators  that  two  of  the 
cells  in  the  middle  of  the  battery  whidi  he 
was  about  to  employ  had  exploded-nm  oc- 
currence, he  said,  which  had  not  before 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  his  two  years' 
experiments;  but  that  in  order  that  the 
oompany  which  had  assembled  might  noi  be 
disappomted,  the  locomotive  would  never- 
theless shortly  move.  Like  the  sun,  which 
at  that  moment  emei^ed  from  a  dark  rain- 
cloud,  this  brief  announcement  brightened 
the  countenances  of  all  who  heuti  'it,  and, 
nraeh  to  their  satisfaction,  in  the  course  of 
five  minutes  the  careame  forth  from  its 
shed,  moving  steadily,  and  wending  its  way 
on  the  rails  for  several  hundred  yards,  then 
paused  and  backed  to  another  track,  and 
again  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Baltimore. 

**  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  its 
speed,  but  should  judge  that  it  was  at  the 
rate  <^  about  five  or  six  miles  per  hour, 
which,  for  an  experimental  trip,  with  a 
crippled  battery,  was  doing  remarkably 
well,  we  thmk     Indeed,  we  have  hardly  a 
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doabt,  from  what  Professor  Paox  baa  alrMdy 
accomplished,  that  be  will  ere  long  attain 
the  successful  application  of  electro-mag- 
netic power  to  Tessels  and  railway  trains 
now  propelled  by  steam. 

"  It  was  a  novel  spectacle  to  witness  a 
car  smoothly  and  quietly  emergmg  from  its 
place  of  shelter,  with  none  of  its  machinery 
visible,  and  travelling  over  the  rails  without 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  puffing 
steam,  the  glowing  furnace,  ^e  dense  vol- 
ume of  black  smoke,  and  the  dasbint^  of 
heavy  enginery,  and  occasionally  emitting  a 
bright  flash  under  the  car — the  miniature 
lightning  of  this  wonderful  invention. 

**  Having  gone  out  some  distance  on  the 
road,  the  locomotive  then  returned  as  noise- 
lessly aa  it  went,  when  it  was  again  safely 
housed. 

"  Whatever  doubts  ma^  be  entertained  as 
to  Professor  Page's  ultimate  suooees,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  his  present 
efforts  have  already  compassed  mucn  moro 
than  those  expended  in  the  first  experiments 
with  steam  as  a  motiye  poweri  dnring  an 
equal  period  of  time." 

THX  BOOK  WOaLD. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  papers  that 
Mr.  Thaokxbat,  well  known  among  ns  by 
hia  Vdnitjf  J^air,  and  Pendtnni$f  is  about 
to  commence  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
comic  writers  of  the  present  century.  The 
same  paper  states^  on  what  appears  to  be 
good  autiiority,  that  Mr.  Thackxeat  has  in 
contemplation  a  visit  to  this  country.  He 
will  doubtless  be  received  with  much  of 
that  kind  of  flattering,  though  troublesome 
(to  a  sensitive  man)  notice,  which  has  at- 
tended his  companions  in  the  British  field 
of  letters. 

Thackxiut  is  a  yigorous  writer,  and  in 
his  way,  worthy  of  all  honor.  He  knows,  as 
well  as  any  living  writer,  how  to  point  a 
satire ;  indeed  irony  it  his  forte :  but  in 
satiridng  he  is  too  apt  to  run  to  extremes, 
and  to  make  such  monsters  of  womankind 
as  his  BxocT  Shaepx.  He  is  a  man  more 
fiuniliar  with  the  conventionalities  of  social 
life  than  Mr.  Digkxns  ;  and  being  such,  he 
has  a  clique  of  club-men  to  cry  bravo  to  all 
his  performances:  but  while  he  preserves 
this  superiority,  he  is  inferior  to  him  in  all 
that  makes  the  wholeneat  of  a  heart,  and 
that  sympathises  with  whatever  ia  wretched 
in  the  great  staple  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Chaxles  Soribnex  has  published 

the  past  week,  a  valuable,  because  simple 
and  practical,  work  npon  fruits^  and  fruit- 


trees  in  America.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Babet,  the  proprietor  of  extensive  nurseriefl 
in  Western  New-Tork,  and  the  first  gentle- 
man in  this  country  who  turned  public  at- 
tention to  the  French  dwarf-trees,  and  to 
their  proper  training. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  drawings 
well  calculated  to  assist  the  fruit-grower^ 
and  it  should  he  in  the  hands  of  all  who  hay» 
a  patch  of  land,  or  who  love  good  fruita. 

— —  The  Aikenmum  and  other  journals  of 
London,  have  given  yery  favorable  notice  to 
our  countryman's  work  upon  the  Nile— called 
NUe-NoitM,  Although  we  are  not  among 
those  who  recognixe  the  importance  or  the 
necessity  of  receiving  British  tmprimahtr  to 
eatablish  the  excellence  of  aa  Americaa 
work,  still  we  cannot  bat  regard  this  fryer- 
able  mention  aa  highly  flattering  to   Mr. 

CUBTXB. 

Mr.  Mato,  the  author  of  Kaloolah,  htj^ 

we  learn,  recently  published  a  work  called 
Romance  JhuL  What  its  character  ia,  we 
haye  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving. 

Chareicteristice  oflAteratwr*  is  a  new 

work  spoken  of  in  the  papers,  as  having 
been  written  by  Mr.  Tuokkbmax. 

•-*—  Punchy  in  a  recent  number,  treftta 
us  to  this  bit  of  Lawfer  ^poetrj : — 

LDCxs  wanrxif  in  a  lawtkb's  ornoi, 

OH  TBI  AVPEOACB  OP  0PEIM«. 

Wherewh  on  certain  bonghs  and  Bpnf% 
Now  divert  birds  ire  besrd  to  sing. 

And  Bundrj  flowen  ibeir  basda  npralse ; 
Hsil  to  the  eoming  on  of  Spring  I 

The  songs  of  those  ssid  birds  sroose 
The  memorj  of  our  youthM  hoora, 

As  green  as  tbota  said  aprays  and  boughs, 
As  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  said  flowers. 

The  birds  aforesaid— happy  pairs- 
Love,  *mid  the  aforesaid  bougha,  enshrlaea 

In  freehold  nests :  themaelTes,  their  heirs, 
Administrators  and  aaaigna. 

Oh,  busiest  term  of  Cunn^i  Court, 
Where  tender  plalntilb  actions  bring— 

Season  of  fh>Iic  and  of  sport. 
Hail,  as  aforesaid,  coming  Spring  f 

— ^  A  new  story  is  in  press  from  the 
author  of  Talbot  and  Vernon,  It  ia  spoken 
of  by  good  judges  as  much  superior  in  every 
respect  to  either  Talbot  and  Vernon,  or  &ra- 
ham.  Its  title  is  given  aa  "7%#  Olenn*," 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  SoaiaNKa. 
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PAUL  ESraBMITT  VAN  IVS. 

l^EBB  i>  tfakt  in  tbe  biogra[d)j  of  >  grot 
nMU,  vbidi,  if  the  Mrratioa  goes  oo  further 
tbta  ■  wmple  alatenieDt  of  beta  oxuiected 
with  hla  hiatory,  beiwnea  Mcepl«b(a  to  ar- 
«T7  hit«UigeDt  reader  who  vould  know  how 
he  who  ia  honored  among  roen  lired  and 
mored  ic  the  world  aTound  him.  To  render 
(odi  hiatorjt  really  nHfol  and  Taluable,  it 
AonU  iWnr  ten  of  tha  akill  of  tha  writer 
ia  ginng  Ut  nultriali  tbs  moat  attoaotiT* 


Itna,  (bail  of  hii  iotentloa  to  ioToat  them 
with  InithFiilnnai  and  simplicity ;  otherwiae 
the  lubjeet  ia  loat  amid  the  saperabundaiMe 
of  litecar;  labor,  and  the  author  takea  the 
place  of  bia  hero  in  the  mind,  if  not  in  the 
eatimation,  of  the  reader.  It  ia  not,  how- 
ever, meant  to  be  implied  that  hiographical 
writing  abould  be  bee  from  eomment;  tbe 
taak  of  the  biographer  ia  to  make  hia  sub- 
ject a  guide  or  a  warning  to  othera^  hs  ia 
an  inatnictor,  and  abould  therefore  be  •!■ 
towed  free  aoope  for  tbe  indulgence  of  auch 
obaerratMoa  m  may  be  deduced  &cn  the 
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Utm  ud  actioDa  be  ncordi :  tMTing  studied 
tp  Ri*k«  himwir  acquainted  with  tbe  philoa- 
ophy  of  ihe  human  mind,  aa  manifeated  in 
hi  development  and  working,  he  is  permit- 
ted, indeed  ii  required,  to  giie  to  olhera  tbe 
bcDefit  of  hia  kaowladge  that  thej  alio  may 
be  taught  wiadom. 

There  are  few  men  of  note  whoie  hiatory 
baa  not  beeo  written  over  and  arer  Rgun  ; 
if  the;  moved  aa  stare  of  the  firet  magni- 
tude among  Ibeir  ftlluw'inen,  an  entire 
Tolume,  or  even  more,  baa  not  been  con- 
aidered  too  much  for  a  record  of  tbnr  livea ; 
if  of  (eeoDdary  importance,  whatever  is  re- 
lated of  them  forms  only  a  portion  of  large 
and  costly  publicalioas,  so  tbat,  in  either 
case,  such  biographies  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  niasa  of  the  public 
This  is  more  eapeeially  the  case  with  paint- 
era  and  other  disciple*  of  art;  it  is  there- 
lore  thought  that  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of 
some  of  the  great  masters  of  by-gone  times, 
accompanied  by  illustratioos  of  their  works, 
will  find  favor  with  a  large  class  of  our 
rcadera  In  carrying  out  this  plan  we  shall 
not  affect  to  offer  any  thiog  new  to  IIuim 
who  have  already  studied  tbe  lives  and 
works  of  such  as  may  come  under  notice  ; 
we  shall  ratfaer  addresa  ourselves  to  those 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  so  doing, 
and  consequently  endeavor  to  make  our 
sketches  acceptable  to  them  in  particular. 
Itie  history  of  some  painters  offers  little  for 
tbe  biographer  to  narrate,  beyond  a  chrooo- 
logical  statement  of  their  birth,  parentage, 
praeeptori^  and  a  list  of  tbair  works ;  the 


tale  is  soon  told.  It  is  not  w,  however,  witb 
aU)  kings  and  priiioes  have  shared  witb 
some  tbe  craapaniooship  of  the  studio  -,  Ibaj- 
have  held  constant  commuaion  with  tbe^ 
great  and  the  powerful,  and  bare  played 
tbeir  parts  boldly  and  openly  in  the  battla 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  such  who  exclusively 
aObrd  the  most  interesting  or  profitabla 
subject-matter  to  the  writer  ;  there  is  much 
to  be  gleaned  from  Oie  histciry  of  many 
whoae  world  lay  within  thair  own  painting 
rooms,  who  knew  little  beyood,  and  cared 
for  less ;  who  felt  that,  while  other  meo 
were  working  their  way  to  fame  and  for- 
tune amid  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  potitical 
life,  they  were  earning  an  immortality  as 
prood  and  as  jmperisbable  in  the  quiet, 
hallowod  pursuit  of  their  own  avootioaa. 
There  is  a  glory  that  awaits  the  scholar, 
the  indelatigabte  UboreT  in  tbe  fields  of  lit- 
erature, and  the  patient  yet  enlhuHB^tie 
artist,  which  the  most  mighty  conqueror 
never  has,  and  never  will,  achieve:  it  ia 
won,  perhaps,  in  solitude  and  obscurity — 
amid  trial  and  distress :  but  it  is  a  glory 
that  brings  no  affiictioo  npcn  others,  ukd 
that  leaves  no  sorrow  behind  it. 

Premising  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Q- 
lustrations  which  accompany  this  series,  and 
for  many  of  ths  historical  Ikcts.  to  a  volumi- 
nous and  coatly  French  pobllcation  of  t«c«tit 
date,  our  list  cannot  be  commenced  with  a 
better  name  than  that  of  Paol  BnmdUimv 
whose  works  are  so  highly  appreciated  Id 
this  country.  Thia  great  master  of  llw 
Dutch  scbool  wM  the  son  of  a  miller,  named 


Herman  Oerrelss,  and  sumamed  Van  Ryn,  j  in  the  engraving  afaoTe,  near  Ley  den,belHuau 
that  is,  ef  the  Skim,  because  bis  mill  was  the  villages  of  Leyderdorp  tod  Koukerck. 
Mtnated  upon  a  bnoch  of  that  rirer,  aa  seen  |  He  was  bcmon  tbe  IBth  of  June,  leoa,a)>d 
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wu  christened  in  the  name  which  hu  nnce 
become  bo  fBunoua,  that  of  Rembrandt    His 
fiither,  a  man  of  easy  circumstances,  deter- 
mined to  £^ve  him  a  clawsical  education  to 
•  qualify  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  accordingly  sent  the  lad  to  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Leyden,  then  io  high  repute ;  but  by 
some  means  or  other,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an  inborn  genius  that  will 
always   develop   itself  under  any  drcum- 
atances,  a  love  for  painting  had  taken  last 
bold  of  his  mind,  and  to  practise  this  was  a 
&r  higher  charm  than  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  and  legal  authoritiesL     Accord* 
ing   to   Sandrart,  his  contemporary,   who 
wrote  a  "  History  of  Painters,"  young  Rem- 
brandt passed  much  time  with  Van  Zwan- 
enberg,  an  engraver  of  Leyden,  from  whom 
he  received  his  first  lessons  in  that  art  for 
which  he  subsequently  became  so  distin- 
guished.     Bryan,  in    his    **  Dictionary  of 
Painters,"  says,  **  Rembrandt's  father  placed 
him  as  a  disciple  with  Jacob  van  Zwaanen- 
beig,  at  Amsterdam,  under  whom  he  stud- 
ied three  years,  and  his  progress  in  that 
time  was  the  astonishment  of  his  master." 
But  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the  former 
authority,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  you^i  would  have  remained  in  Leyden, 
rather  than  be  removed  farther  from  home ; 
moreover,  Bryan's  list  contains  no  account 
of  the   painter  of  Amsterdam,   while   he 
makes  mention  of  the  engraver  of  Leyden. 
HoubradEen  differs  from  both  these  writers, 
lor  he  says  Rembrandt's  first  master  was 
Peter  Ijistman,  with  whom  he  studied  six 
months  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  quitted 
him  to  enter  the  study  of  Jan  Pinaa    This 
seems  to  be  the  most  correct  statement,  for 
we  may  see  in  the  works  of  Pinas  and  of 
lAstman  the  germs  of  that  manner  which 
has  given  immortality  to  their  pupU.    But, 
inasmuch  as  seven  cities  of  Greece  contended 
for  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  so,  numerous 
writers  have  striven  to  place  the  illustrious 
painter  with  some  favorite  master,  as  if  the 
genius  of  the  scholar  were  reflected  back 
upon  that  of  the  instructor.    It  is  thus  that 
Leewen  assigns  to  him  another  master  still, 
Q.  Scbooten,  of  Leydea    lliese  matters  are, 
however,  of  little  importance,  for  he  was  a 
follower  of  no  one  predecessor,  nor  did  he 
form  a  style  from  a  combination  of  what 
had  been  done  before  *,  he  had  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  of  art ;  he  saw  the  world  around 


him,  animat>^  and  inanimate,  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  stamped  his  works  with  an  origi- 
nality that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  thing 
but  the  result  of  a  free  and  unbiased  mind. 
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"  I  stand  again  b«aide  thee  as  I  stood. 

In  panting  youth,  watching  thy  billows  braak, 
FixM  by  the  strong  spell  of  thy  headlong  flood. 
Even  aa  the  bird  is  charm-bound  by  the  snake.** 

Elisa  Coox. 


It  rises  up  before  me  like  a  dream  1  The 
fisherman's  cottage,  out  of  which  we  peeped 
in  the  early  morning,  stood  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  shelly  strand,  upon  a  flat 
ledge  of  rock,  which  barely  afforded  space 
for  it  and  a  half  a  dozen  more  little  huts, 
while  almost  dose  behind  them  sprung  up  a 
tall  brown  cliff,  which  extended  all  round 
the  little  bay.  Down  the  fiuse  of  this  diff, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  ran  a  steep,  narrow 
road,  which  by  dint  of  hard  labor  had  been 
made  practicable  as  a  cart  road ;  but,  few 
indeed  were  the  vehicles  of  any  kind  that 
ever  ventured  down  into  that  sequestered 
little  haven.  A  narrow  patch  of  grass  lay 
between  the  row  of  cottages  and  the  sand, 
which  in  spring  looked  green  and  fresh,  and 
there  in  a  morning  the  fishermen  spread  out 
their  nets,  and  sat  mendiug  them  at  their 
leisure.  The  boats  lay  hauled  up  on  the 
beach  beyond,  and  about  them  we  scam- 
pered and  played  with  the  wild  fisher  chil- 
dren. 

At  high  water,  the  waves  came  far  into 
the  bay,  and  at  spring-tides  they  almost 
laved  the  grass  patch  before  our  cottage.  A 
ledge  of  rocks  which  inclosed  the  little  haven 
securely  protected  the  bay  from  the  heavy 
seas  which  rolled  in  from  the  east,  though 
sometimes,  in  high  winds,  the  waves  broke 
over  these  with  tremendous  roar,  and  then 
the  waters  of  the  bay  were  covered  with 
foam,  and  the  spray  hovered  like  a  thick 
mist  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs. 
There  was  one  great  projecting  rock  at  the 
eastern  point,  where  the  waves,  by  constant 
beating,  had  worked  their  way  and  hollowed 
out  a  long,  deep  arch,  through  which  wave 
after  wave  would  dash  with  tremendous 
force  and  terrific  roar,  spending  their  last 
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effort  on  the  great  black  rook  which  lay 
within  the  hollow  of  the  bay,  and  whidi 
dashed  the  waters  back  i^gain  to  meet  the 
next  coming  wave.  In  the  dark  nights,  the 
noiae  of  the  sea  bursting  through  this  nar- 
row inlet  had  a  solemn  and  awful  grandeur, 
and  often  I  lay  awake  in  fear,  haunted  by 
the  dread  of  its  power,  and  lest  the  sea 
furies,  who  seemed  to  be  struggling  to  gain 
an  entrance  there,  should  burst  the  rocks  and 
carry  devastation  before  them.  But  the 
morning  would  come,  and  there  through  the 
arch  lay  the  fiir-off  sea  smiling  under  the 
sun,  and  the  fishing  boats,  heavily  laden, 
came  sporting  in  through  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  bay ;  the  women  and  children 
all  afoot  to  beckon  to  the  hardy  fishermen  a 
cheerful  welocmie  home.  The  last  night's 
storm  had  subsided  into  a  gentle  breeze,  and 
there  was  only  the  long  measured  swell  of 
the  ocean  rolling  along,  its  sur£Me  broken  by 
little  tiny  waves  sparkling  in  the  sunshina 
Far  through  the  arch,  lying  a  great  way  off 
along  the  coast  to  the  east,  there  stood  out 
into  the  sea  a  tall  white  promontory,  one  of 
the  boldest  headlands  along  that  bold  and 
precipitous  coast  Once  or  twice  I  saw  the 
sun  rise  out  of  the  sea  behind  it;  a  faint 
streak  of  purple  along  the  distant  ocean-line 
heralded  his  coming,  then  a  glimmer  of  gold> 
en  light  glanced  along  the  waters,  and  then 
the  edge  of  the  glorious  orb  heaved  slowly 
up  as  from  the  deep,  the  distant  bluff  crown- 
ed by  its  taper  light-house,  standing  black 
against  the  now  glowing  sky  beyond. 

Right  over  against  the  mouth  of  €mr  bay, 
and  about  a  mile  from  shore,  stood  a  great, 
rugged,  conical-crowned  rock,  precipitous  on 
its  eastern  side,  which  was  bleached  by  end- 
less beatings  of  the  surf^  and  sloping  gradu- 
ally towards  the  west,  where  an  old  wall 
and  a  few  rains  marked  the  traces  of  some 
ancient  castle  and  its  surrounding  fortifica- 
tionSb  The  place  had  been  used  as  a  prison 
in  the  bygone  days  of  religiouB  persecutions, 
and  it  was  now  the  frequent  resort,  in  sum- 
mer time,  of  gay  pleasure-parties,  some  of 
whom  set  out  fi'om  our  bay,  and  others  from 
the  nearest  little  seaport  town.  The  pre- 
cipitous side  of  the  rock  was  the  haunt  of 
innumerable  gulls,  guillemots,  wild  dudes, 
and  solan  geese,  whose  wild  screamings 
grew  perfectly  deafening  when  a  sportsman 
discharged  his  fowling-pieoe  in  their  midsL 
Tliey  almost  darkened  the  air  with  their 


numben,  and  seemed  fitmntie  as  weXL  as  fti- 
rious  in  thdr  rage  at  the  inmden  of  tbeir 
iastnessea  From  our  little  bay  we  oonld 
observe  the  proceedings  of  these  pleasure 
seekers  for  hours  together,  watch  the  boat* 
as  it  disappeared  behind  the  rode,  listened 
to  the  crack  of  the  guns  and  saw  the  whed* 
ing  douds  of  birds  rising  up  over  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  crag,  then  hail  the  boat  as  it 
rowed  round  the  steep  face  of  the  island 
into  foil  sight  again ;  and  sometimes,  on  the 
party  landing  in  our  bay,  they  would  leave 
behind  them  a  lamed  gull,  which  was  es- 
teemed by  us  as  an  almost  unspeakable 
prise. 

I  remember  well,  one  brilliant  morning,  a 
gay  party  setting  off  in  high  spirits  to  visit 
the  rock.  I  have  since  thought  it  must  have 
been  a  bridal  party.  There  were  two  beau- 
tiful girls  among  them,  whom  I  took  to  be 
sisters^  from  their  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other.  They  seemed  the  happiest  and 
merriest  of  the  lot,  and  had  a  joke  and  a 
smile  for  every  body ;  the  party  had  baskets 
full  of  provisions  and  drinkables,  and  the 
kettle  and  store  of  dried  sticks  whidi  they 
put  into  the  boat>,  showed  that  they  intended 
to  have  a  long  day's  pleasure  on  the  rock. 
A  blind  fiddler,  whom  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  neighboring  town,  was 
also  there;  gray  hairs  hung  round  his  fiuse^ 
and  though  he  saw  not,  but  gased  into  the 
sky  as  if  feeling  for  light,  he  seemed  to  be 
not  less  happy  than  the  gayest  of  the  party. 
The  two  girls  I  spoke  of  proposed  a  dance 
on  the  tuft  of  green  sward,  before  putting 
toseap— "it  looked  so  inviting."  But  their 
proposal  was  overruled,  and  they  embarked. 
They  laughed,  and  joked,  and  sung  songs  as 
they  cleared  the  little  strait  between  the 
rodcs,  and  I  sat  listening  to  their  fine  voices, 
mingling  with  which  I  ooidd  detect  the  dear 
tones  of  the  blind  man's  violin,  until  ocdy 
the  shadow  of  a  sound  reached  me,  and  then 
it  was  mingled  with  the  quiet  murmur  of 
the  tide  among  the  rocks.  I  watdied  the 
boat  as  it  seared  the  landing-place,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  a  commotion  among  the 
party ;  there  was  a  rush  to  one  side,  the 
boat  had  nearly  capsized,  and  I  saw  that 
several  persons  had  fallen  over  the  side, 
and  were  struggling  in  the  water.  But  they 
were  dose  to  the  rock,  and  the  greater  part 
jumped  on  shore.  I  then  saw  some  of  tiiem 
nmning  along  the  ledge  of  ro^  as  if  looking 
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fixr  Moae  one  still  m  the  wftter ;  hands  were 
raised  as  if  in  piteous  agony ;  minutes  elapsed 
and  still  the  frantic  emotion  oontinued.  At 
last  I  mw  some  one  stretching  out  a  host- 
hook  into  the  waves,  and  slowly  drag  np 
some  heavy  object  into  the  boat  After  a 
few  minutes  the  party  re-embarked,  and 
rowed  back  into  our  litUe  bay.  There  were 
no  more  songs,  nor  laughter;  their  &ces, 
irhen  I  could  recognize  them,  were  bathed 
in  tears,  and  the  iace  of  one  I  saw  not  at  all. 
As  the  boat  grounded,  I  perceived  that  a 
female  form  lay  motionless  on  the  rowers' 
seat;  it  was  that  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
sisters,  whom  I  had  seen  but  an  hour  ago  so 
full  of  laughing  glee.  She  was  borne  heavily 
into  our  cottage  by  a  fisherman,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  restore  her.  It  was  all  over  with 
tiie  lovely  girl,  and  a  deep  grief  now  settled 
down  upon  that  formerly  so  merry  party. 

Many  ships  daily  sailed  pai^  the  entrance 
to  our  bay,  and  we  learned  to  know  them 
by  their  rig  and  their  build.  There  was  the 
tidy  little  kiug^s  cutter,  spanking  along  with 
her  streaming  pennant  floating  in  the  breeze. 
Then  there  was  the  swift  smack,  with  her 
great  afler-sail,  bowling  along  through  the 
WBves»  which  she  dashed  from  her  bows  in 
foam.  There  was  the  brig  and  the  schooner 
with  their  peculiar  rig,  their  cross-sails,  and 
their  canvafr-laden  maets^  and  sometimes, 
though  this  was  more  rare,  the  large  ship  of 
war  fbating  along  majestically,  scarce  seem- 
ing to  care  for  the  heavy  waves  that  beat 
i^fainst  her  sidea.  A  great  commotion  one 
day  possessed  our  littie  bay.  All  the  boats 
were  put  off,  filled  with  strangers,  who  went 
ferth  to  see  the  royal  squadron  pass.  And 
sore  enough,  there,  rounding  the  great  bluff 
to  the  east,  stood  three  gallant  vessels  under 
liiU  canvas,  studding-sailB  alow  and  aloft, 
all  their  kites  flying,  and  the  royal  flag  of 
England  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  These 
ware  the  royal  yacht  with  its  attendant 
frigates^  and  soon  other  heavy  ships  of  war, 
ahowix^  their  gigantic  ribs  of  cannon,  one  by 
one,  rounded  the  headland.  There  was  a 
sudden  flash  from  the  summit  of  the  rock 
over  against  our  bay,  and  a  loud  "boom'* 
rolled  across  the  waters.  "Hurrah I  there 
goes  old  Jack  at  lastT  cried  some  one  at 
my  side.  The  smoke  rose  circling  in  the 
air,  and  then  Tolley  soeoeeded  voUey,  an- 
swered from  the  shore,  until  they  seemed 
to  echo  along  the  coast  and  die  away  in  the 


The  squadron  passed  speedily 
before  our  gase,  amid  cheers  from  the  boata» 
and  the  firioig  of  cannons  and  musketry,  and 
then  the  boats  came  ashore,  and  our  little 
bay  was  left  to  its  quiet  once  mora 

Tlie  melancholy  accident  which  led  to  my 
departure  from  the  fisherman's  cottage  be- 
fore my  two  months  had  expired  will  erer 
remain  impressed  upon  my  memory.    A 
storm  had  suddenly  set  in,  while  the  fisher- 
men's boats  were  yet  at  sea,  and  the  waves 
were  dashing  orer  the  crest  of  rooks,  and 
bounding  with  fearfiil  noise  through  the 
caverooos  passage  already  described,  making 
the  hearts  of  the  mothers  aloag  our  narrow 
strand  quake  with  fear.    Their  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  east,  and  a  little  boat 
which  had  now  come  within  sight,  seemingly 
no  bigger  than  a  oork,  seemed  to  be  in  iin- 
mineat  danger ;  it  was  tossed  about,  now  in 
the  trough  of  a  wave,  now  dancing  on  ita 
crest    The  old  weather-beaten  fisherman, 
whose  only  son  was  in  the  boat,  with  two 
other  seamen,  stood  watching  its  approach 
with  anziotts  gaca    His  bare  head,  covered 
with  straggling  gray  hairs,  was  exposed  to 
the  blast*  but  he  had  no  thought  sare  for 
his  son  and  his  boat    Ghradoally  it  drives 
on,  and  now  it  nears  the  narrow  channel, 
and  "  will  she  make  it  T  is  the  agonizing 
cry.    The  men  strain  at  the  oars,  hot  the 
sea  has  lashed  itself  into  fury,  and  the  little 
boat  seems  powerless  in  its  midst    While 
they  seem  almost  to  have  entered  the  chan- 
nel, and  the  standers-by  prepare  to  set  up 
a  shout  of  joy,  suddenly  a  tremendous  wave 
seizes  the  boat  and  dadies  it  furiously  upon 
the  rocka    There  is  a  sudden  shriek.    The 
boat  is  lost !  the  three  men  are  seen  strug- 
gling in  the  water  for  life ;  two  strike  oni» 
and  make  for  the  shore,  which  they  reach. 
But  the  third  has  disappeared.   It  is  the  old 
man's  only  son !    He  cannot  swim,  and  the 
father  knows  it    He  runs  wildly  along  the 
rocks,  and  would  pluqge  into  the  foaming 
waves,  but  he  is  held  back  by  force.    What 
can  he  do  but  wring  his  hands  and  weep! 
He  wanders  eagerly  along  the  strand,  and 
he  pioks  up  here  and  there  a  fragment  of 
his  shivered  boat  but  his  lost  son  1    At  last 
he  is  seen  dragging  forth  from  an  eddying 
pool  some  dark  object  and  he  hurriedly 
grasps  it  in  his  arms  and  bears  it  with  him 
into  tiie  hot    Aks  1  life  has  quite  fled:  the 
fiaherman'e  onJ^  son  is  no  more. 
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With  the  dwrk  memoTj  of  thai  agooizing 
aigfat  still  strong  within  me,  I  left  that  little 
hay,  the  groans  of  the  grief-strickep  fisher- 
man, and  the  angrj  roar  of  the  life-destroy- 
tng  waves  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 
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SEPULTUBE  AMONG  THE  GBEEKS. 

• 

Thx  rites  of  sepulture  were  piously  at- 
tended to  by  the  Greeka  An  honorable  in- 
terment was  considered  a  happy  lot  to  the 
departed  ;  and  an  unburied  mortal  was  be- 
liered  to  be  wandering  through  Hades  in  a 
atate  of  mournful  disquietude.  After  a  bat- 
tle, a  truce  was  granted  by  the  victors,  that 
both  sides  might  collect  and  bury  their 
dead ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  naval  bat- 
tle of  AiginusiB,  fought  shortly  before  the 
dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Atheni- 
an generals,  having  neglected  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  dead  for  interment,  and  the 
still  more  imperative  duty  of  visiting  the 
wrecks  to  save  such  of  the  living  as  clung 
to  them,  were  received  with  a  storm  of 
popular  indignation  that  ended  in  their 
being  publicly  condenmed  and  executed. 

In  ancient  and  more  barbarous  times,  the 
funerals  of  distinguished  persons  were  ac- 
companied with  prodigious  pomp  and  dis- 
play: on  the  funeral  pyre,  which  was  an 
immense  pile  of  wood,  were  burnt  along 
with  the  dead  body  an  immense  number  of 
cattle,  and  even  human  beings ;  such  at 
least  is  tbe  picture  given  by  Homer.  Games 
and  athletic  contests  followed.  But  in  the 
historic  age  the  funeral  rites  were  kept 
within  sober  limits.  The  first  thing  done 
alter  death  was  to  insert  in  the  mouth  of 
the  defunct  the  small  coin  called  an  060/1M, 
to  pay  the  ferryman  of  Hades.  The  corpse, 
was  washed,  perfumed,  crowned  with  a  gar- 
land of  flowers,  and  dressed  in  white;  it 
was  laid  out  on  a  bedstead  for  the  usual 
length  of  time,  not  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
A  vessel  of  water  was  placed  before  the 
house-door,  to  purify  persons  leaving  the 
house.  Lamentation,  or  a  wake  for  the 
dead,  was  practised  by  the  women,  although 
all  tbe  wiser  portion  of  the  community 
thought  it  a  custom  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  On  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  the  body  was  carried  out 


early  in  the  morning  on  the  couch,  acoomp*' 
nied  by  the  train  of  mourners,  relatively 
and  friends,  including  women  above  sixty ; 
a  chorus  of  hired  flute-players  performing 
on  the  way.  Tbe  burisJ-grounds  were 
usually  without  tbe  town,  but  not  always 
concentrated  in  a  common  cemetery.  Tbe 
rich  might  buy  a  spot  of  ground  anywhere 
for  a  family  tomb;  for  the  poor  a  public 
place  of  interment  was  provided. 

The  two  practices  of  burning  and  burying 
seem  to  have  coexisted  at  all  timee ;  in 
what  proportions,  or  under  what  particular 
circumstances  one  was  preferred  to  the 
other,  is  not  distinctly  ascertained.  In  both 
cases  graves,  vaults,  or  built  tombs  were  re- 
quired, and  columns  and  various  forms  of 
tombstone  were  in  use.  The  inscriptiooa 
contained  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with 
the  occasional  addition  of  an  appropriate 
moral  in  prose  or  verse.  Vases  and  various 
articles  were  placed  in  the  grave  with  the 
deceased. 

After  the  burial,  a  funeral  entertunment 
was  given  at  the  house  of  the  nearest  survi- 
ving relatioa  There  were  also  various  sac- 
rifices to  be  offered,  chiefly  one  on  the  ninth 
day,  which  concluded  the  ceremonies  for  the 
dead.  A  black  mourning  cloak,  or  hima- 
tion,  was  worn  for  some  time,  the  inner 
robe,  or  chiton,  being  the  same  as  usual; 
and  the  custom  prevailed  of  cutting  the  luur 
short  It  became  a  perpetual  obligation  on 
all  persons  to  visit  and  tend  the  graves  of 
their  fore&thers:  on  stated  days,  such  as 
the  anniversary  of  their  death,  sacrifice  was 
performed  at  the  tombs;  and  flowers  and 
garlands  were  regularly  brought  to  decorate 
them.  At  other  times  the  survivors  were 
expected  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  de- 
parted relatives ;  and  the  approach  of 
friends  was  considered  agreeable  to  their 
spirits,  whUe  they  received  pain  by  the 
proximity  of  enemies.  In  short,  acts  of  re- 
spectful attention  and  religious  observance 
towards  deceased  relatives  and  progenitors 
were  reckoned  among  the  indispensable  du- 
ties of  life,  and  were  one  of  the  motives  for 
keeping  up  an  unbroken  line  of  descendants. 


Tax  art  of  being  able  to  make  a  good 
use  of  moderate  abilities  wins  esteem,  and 
often  confers  more  reputation  than  real 
merit 
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THE  rrAUM  OPERA  IN  LONDON. 

THE  QUSBN'b  THXATEK. 

Tex  Bpread  of  musical  taste  Id  the  Britiah 
JaUuidB  is  a  great  fact  which  seems  to  be 
only  dawning  on  the  higher  organs  of  period- 
ical literature.  One  cause  of  this  may  be 
the  state  of  insulation  in  which  composers 
stand  with  respect  to  the  professors  of  other 
■arts  and  sciences;  attaining,  as  they  fire- 
-qnently  do,  to  the  Tery  summit  of  musical 
power,  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  sis- 
ter branches  of  knowledge.  The  two  artists, 
>£or  instance,  who  in  vigor  and  prodigality  of 
inrention  have  surpassed  all  others  in  our 
century,  were  Scott  and  Rossini ;  but  they 
stood  in  as  little  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  Shakspeare  and  Rubens  of  the  age  of 
James  and  Mary  de  Medicis.  The  ignorance 
of  composers,  however,  may  be  matched  by 
that  of  the  literati ;  one  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  which  body  compares  music  to  rope- 
dancing,  while  almost  all  assign  it  a  place 
among  the  imitative  arts.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  this.  Music  is  a  feel- 
ing, of  which  sound  is  only  the  exponent ; 
.and  it  belongs  less  to  the  external  than  the 
mysterious  and  invisible  world. 

The  time  is  not  distant,  however,  when 
music  will  be  better  understood.  Already 
it  is  fully  taken  up  by  an  aristocracy  which, 
from  various  causes,  maintains  an  influence 
upon  tastes  and  manners  unknown  in  the 
same  body  on  the  continent  Neither  sub- 
merged by  the  people,  as  in  France,  nor 
converted  into  household  and  military  offi- 
cera,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  nobility 
and  higher  gentry  of  England  are  able  to 
make  any  thing  popular  they  choose  to 
julopt  heartily.  T^eir  reigning  passion — 
more  especially  that  of  the  female  aristoc- 
racy— ^is  at  present  music;  and  if  we  look 
bade  a  hundred  years  to  the  unintollectual 
fiivolity  of  the  court  of  George  II.,  and  the 
reign  of  Beau  Nash  and  the  Bath  waters, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  society  has  lost 
■nothing  by  the  change.  Already  music  is 
making  its  way  downwards  through  every 
-chink  and  cranny  of  society ;  and  even  in  the 
lower-middle  and  humbler  classes  there  is  a 
perceptible  gravitation  to  the  greatest  works 
•of  the  greatest  masters  The  great  central 
Propaganda  or  fountain-head,  however,  is 
the  two  Italian  Operas  in  London;    and 


having  upon  a  former  oooaaion  devoted  an 
article  to  the  physiology  of  the  Opera  in 
Italy,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say 
something  now  of  the  Queen's  Theatre  and 
its  rival  Covent  Garden;  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  Italian  lyric  drama  has  fixed  itself 
on  the  boards  trodden  so  recently  by  a 
Kemble  and  a  Siddons— «  revolution  in  pub- 
lic taste  for  which  mere  &shton  could  never 
account,  and  the  reasons  for  which  we  at- 
tempted to  develop  in  the  article  alluded  ta 

The  Queen's  Theatre  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Haymarket  with  Pall-Mall, 
and,  considering  the  number  of  architectural 
abortions  in  London,  is  a  respectable  edifice ; 
but  seen  from  Gockspur  street,  its  effect  is 
marred  by  the  cistern  which  stends  on  the 
roof  like  a  large  trunk,  or  portmanteau  on 
the  corner  of  a  teble.  Internally,  it  is  of  a 
horse-shoe  shape,  and  is  considered  well 
proportioned.  It  is  of  nearly  the  same  siae 
as  the  Scala  of  Milan  and  Govent  Garden, 
which,  however,  fidl  considerably  short  of 
the  magnitude  of  San  Oarlo  in  Naples^  The 
Queen's  Theatre  is  acoustically  well  con- 
structed, and  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
lighting  up  beautifully  for  the  ballet,  in 
which  the  appeal  is  principally  to  the  eye  ; 
but  there  is  no  spectacle  produced  on  the 
stage  equal  to  the  view  firom  the  centre  of 
the  curtain,  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  the 
audience  on  a  gala  night — that  of  a  crowded 
drawiug-room,  for  instance,  when  the  six 
tiers  of  boxes,  hung  with  silk,  are  full  of  the 
beauty  of  a  London  season,  the  female  aris- 
tocracy wearing  the  feathers  of  the  morning. 

Between  the  orchestra  and  the  pit  are  the 
stalls  or  reserved  seats,  all  numbered,  and 
let  by  the  season  as  well  as  by  the  night 
Some  years  ago  the  price  of  such  seate  was 
fifteen  shillings  a  night ;  while  by  subscrip- 
tion, it  was  thirty  guineas  for  sixty  nights, 
each  representation  coming  thus  to  only 
about  half  a  guinea,  a  saving  of  nearly  a 
third  to  the  Opera  frequenter.  There  are 
now  itoo  Italian  Operas,  and  the  price  is 
raised  to  a  guinea,  which  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  progression  in 
the  taste  for  Italian  music  during  the  last 
doaen  yearsi  As  regards  the  classes  who 
frequent  the  stalls,  these  are  mostly  tenanted 
by  the  easy  bachelors  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  opulent  section  of  the  middle  dassee; 
the  counting-houses  of  the  Gity  furnishing 
larger  oontingento  to  the  stalls  than  either 
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dMroh,  kiw,  or  medicliM — good  inooiiiw 
basing  rarftly  MhieTed  in  these  until  the  pe- 
riod of  xtiarriage  and  middle  age.  When  a 
lawyer  does  go  to  the  Opera,  it  is  utnally  on 
a  Saturday  night,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
busmess  of  the  week  is  oyer.  Between  the 
stalls  and  boxes  is  the  pit,  which  differs 
from  that  of  an  Engli^  theatre  in  the  higher 
prioe— rarying,  according  to  pressure  of  de- 
mand, from  seven  shillings  to  half  a  g^nea 
— and  in  the  prsTalenoe  of  evening  costume, 
as  well  as  in  the  aocess  to  the  box  corridors : 
for  those  who  receiye  tickets  from  subscri- 
bers to  boxes  usually  go  first  into  the  pit, 
paying  a  visit  to  the  family  box  between 
acts.  In  the  days  of  Oeorge  IV.  dandyism, 
indignant  letters  from  wearers  of  drab  trow- 
sers  used  to  appear  in  the  newspapers  on 
their  being  refused  admittance,  as  incorrect 
in  evening  costume ;  and  even  the  owner  of 
a  white  hat  has  been  known  to  expostulate 
his  way  into  the  pit;  but  such  differences 
have  now  died  away. 

Tlie  boxes  are  not  open  at  the  sides,  as  in 
other  English  theatres,  but,  as  in  Italy,  are 
partitioned,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  privacy 
of  conversation ;  and  the  box  of  a  lady  of 
fashion  is  the  epitome  of  her  drawing-room, 
where  she  receives  a  few  select  visits.  The 
sttbsoripUoo  nights  are  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day ;  and  the  box  on  the  intervening  Thurs- 
day night  is  the  property  of  the  manager, 
on  which  occasion  the  entertainments  are 
usually  abundant  in  quantity,  to  suit  fami- 
lies who  can  afford  the  entertainment  only 
occasionally.  On  such  evenings,  however, 
the  performances  are  generally  too  long,  and 
of  a  too  miscellaneous  and  detached  a  char- 
acter to  please  the  habitual  frequenter,  who 
talks  rather  contemptuously  of  a  **  long 
Thursday.*'  The  prices  of  boxes  vary  con- 
siderably, according  to  demand — ^from  five 
to  twelve  guineas — during  May,  June,  and 
July ;  but  they  are  to  be  had  on  much  lower 
terms  previous  to  Easter,  for  the  company 
of  artists  is  not  usually  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  This 
regularity  has  been  much  broken  in  upon 
since  the  Revolution  of  1848  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Paris  season  will  be 
henceforth  made  to  suit  that  of  London,  as 
Mr.  Lumley,  the  proprietor  of  the  Qaeen'a 
Tlkeatre,  has  become  the  lessee  of  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Paria  Towards  the  close  of  the 
London  seasoo  boxes  again  fidl  in  price, 


althoagh  the  company  is  in  ftdl  strength  ^. 
because  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  duriq^ 
all  A  ugust  town  is  gradually  thinning ;  so  that 
just  before  the  commencement  of  partridge- 
shooting,  on  tibe  1st  of  September,  and  about 
the  period  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament^ 
a  few  representations  are  given  at  playhouse 
prices,  and  the  London  fiuhionable  season  ia 
supposed  to  terminate.  Thus  the  Italian 
Operas  regulate  themselves  by  the  parlia- 
mentary session ;  the  12th  of  August — ^when 
grouse-shooting  commences — ^hastening  the 
**  massacre  of  the  innocents,"  as  the  hasty 
legislation  of  this  part  of  the  year  is  called, 
and  the  approadi  of  the  1st  of  September 
putting  them  out  of  pain,  as  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
session  after  that  epoch. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  boxes  are  not 
let  to  families,  but  to  booksellers,  who  relet 
them  to  third  partiea  This  connection  of 
the  proprietors  of  circulating  libraries  with 
the  Opera  arose  from  subscribers  handing 
over  Uieir  box  to  their  bookseller  to  be  let 
on  nights  when  they  were  themselves  other- 
wise engaged ;  and  this  was  some  years  ago 
a  lucrative  branch  of  business  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Sams,  Mitchell,  Bbers,  and  Andrews ; 
although  it  has  latterly  been  much  divided, 
all  the  principal  music-sellers,  and  even 
wine-merchants  and  other  tradesmen  in  the 
large  thoroughfkres  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
theatre,  speculating  largely  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Opera  admissions,  and  being,  as  H 
were,  musical  brokers.  For  this  reason  there  - 
is  no  fixity  in  the  price  of  boxes  and  stalls,, 
exorbitant  prices  being  demanded  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions — such  as  the  production 
of  an  opera  which  has  had  great  success  in 
Paris  or  on  the  continent ;  or  on  any  unusual 
combination  of  talent— when,  for  instance,  a 
Pasta  and  a  Malibran  appear  together  in  the- 
same  opera,  as  they  did  in  **  Semiramide,** 
when  the  former  played  her  great  part  of 
the  Assyrian  queen,  and  Malibran  filled  the 
fine  contralto  part  of  Arsace,  The  visit  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  usually  creates  a  bumper. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  invited  to  ao* 
company  a  family  to  the  Queen's  Theatre  on 
the  night  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  visit ; 
and  the  box  engaged  for  the  occasion,  al- 
though a  small  one  on  the  fourth  tier,  cost 
twelve  guineas. 

It  only  remains  to  notiee  the  gallery,  one 
half  of  which  is  devoted  to  stalls  at  fer^ 
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■UDii^  Hnd  the  other  haU;  without  etelli, 
is  open  to  the  public  at  two  ihilUDgB  and 
■ixpenoe,  the  lowest  sum  of  admisnon ;  and 
here  may  be  seen  the  mnatadied  foreigner, 
who  enjoys  and  understands  what  he  sees 
and  hears;  or  the  country  bumpkin,  who 
must  not  return  home  without  being  able  to 
mj  that  he  has  been  to  the  Opera.  Prob- 
ably the  heat  sets  him  to  sleep ;  but  at  all 
events  he  rarely  sits  out  the  seeond  act^  say- 
ing to  his  friend,  after  the  eondusaon  of  this 
renowned  and  unintelligible  entertainment^ 
"  Ah,  you  neyer  eatches  me  in  such  a  slow 
eoadi  as  that  again  1"  Those  whoare  in  the 
pit  get  aooess  ad  lihUum  to  the  gallery,  and 
the  back  of  the  upper  seat  is  the  best  place 
in  the  house  for  hearing  an  oyerture  or  Ul- 
▼orite  air,  although  the  features  of  the  sing- 
ers are  undistinguishable. 

Hie  expenditure  of  the  British  public  on 
the  two  Italian  Operas  is  consequently  Tery 
large,  but  the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
are  so  great,  that  no  lessee  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre  can  be  pointed  out  who  has  made  a 
fortune.  This  Temple  of  the  Muses  is  al- 
most as  well  known  to  the  public  by  the 
huge  bankruptcies  of  Ohambers,  Waters, 
Bbers,  Honk  Mason,  and  by  Laporte,  as  by 
the  successes  of  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  Lind ; 
ibr  when  the  expenses  range  from  £700  to 
£1000  every  time  the  curtain  rises^  it  may 
be  easUy  understood  that  a  few  months  of 
scanty  receipts  involve  an  adTcnturer  of 
small  means  in  irretrievable  debts  and  em- 
barrassments, and  if  the  defeleation  con- 
tinue for  several  ssasims  consecutively,  it 
must  ingulf  a  colossal  capital  Mr.  Luinle^, 
the  present  proprietor,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  list  I  have  given;  for  he  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  get  possession  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre  after  these  successive  bankruptcies, 
at  the  expense  of  which  the  modem  inor- 
dinate appetite  for  Italian  Opera  has  been 
created ;  and  by  the  sale  of  boxes  in  perpe- 
tuity, he  realised  about  £90,000  of  his  cap- 
ital. He  has  consequently  been  punctual 
in  his  payments,  although  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Italian  Opera  in  Oovent  Gar- 
den, supported  by  several  of  the  very  first 
singers,  unquestionably  damaged  the  value 
of  his  property,  and  involved  him  in  a 
struggle  which  had  never  been  anticipated 
at  the  period  when  he  held  the  monopoly 
of  Italian  operatic  entertainment  Last 
it  seemed  very  doubtful,  if^  notwith* 


standing  the  enormoos  veoeiplB,  LondoD 
could  support  the  ecpense  of  two  Italian 
Operas ;  hot  the  lesseesfaip  of  the  Paris 
Opera  is  a  great  point  gained  for  Mr.  Lum- 
ley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  prospeo* 
tive  receipts  of  the  coming  year  of  Bxhibt- 
tion  will  assuredly  prolong  the  career  of 
Oovent  Garden  for  at  least  another  seasoa 

As  regards  the  detail  of  the  expenses,  the 
principal  items  are  the  high  salaries  of  indi- 
vidual singera  A  highest<class  female  singer 
gets  about  £9000  sterling  for  a  season,  and 
a  first-dass  male  silver  about  £2000.  The 
former,  with  concerts  and  her  Paris  engage- 
ment, may  consequently  realise  a  sum  of 
between  £6000  and  £^000;  but  if  she 
creates  a  sensation,  (which,  however,  seldom 
lasts  above  a  season  or  two,)  much  more.  A 
prima  dtmna  of  this  description  keeps  her 
carriage,  lives  in  handsome  apartments,  has 
usually  all  her  femily  living  on  her,  often 
including  idle,  sauntering  brothers ;  but  she 
spends  her  time  on  any  thing  but  a  bed  of 
roses,  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  new 
candidates  for  public  fevor.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonable  than  the  outcry  against 
the  high  prices  given  to  such  singers,  their 
remuneration  being  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  which  they  draw  to  the  theatre.  Du- 
ring a  considerable  period  of  the  freshness  of 
their  voice,  their  want  of  musical  and  dra- 
matic experience  prevents  their  ooeupatieo 
of  the  foremost  rank;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  dramatie 
power,  voice  and  beauty  are  often  on  the 
wane :  so  that  the  few  years  of  heydi^  must 
pay  for  a  laborious  education,  and  provide 
for  old  age.  Sudi  is  the  exi^anation  given 
by  singers  when  discussing  this  popular 
fellacy,  which  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Swiss 
innkeepers  in  the  high  Alps,  who,  when, 
taxed  with  having  duurged  exorbitant  prices, 
answer  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
England,  the  year  of  the  Alpine  innkeeper 
consists  of  only  two  monthsu 

"  No  gains  without  paiiA"  is  a  law  from 
which  no  one  is  exempt;  neither  the  artist 
of  genius,  creating  the  sketch  out  of  the  rude 
embryo,  and  the  picture  out  of  the  sketch, 
nor  the  statesman,  constructing  his  scheme 
of  national  policy  from  grains  of  heteroge- 
neous feet  From  this  law  nobody  is  less 
free  than  the  operatic  singer.  When  he  has 
completed  his  elementary  musical^  knowl- 
edge, passed  the  conservatory  with  ^dat^ 
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and  gained  auooew  on  the  stage,  be  baa  to 
go  throDgb  tbo  rebeariala,  whicb,  of  all  tiie- 
aome  operatioDB,  are  the  moat  tiresome :  and 
little  do  those  who  see  an  opera  after  re- 
hearsal know  what  this  ordeal  is.  The 
theatre,  partially  lighted  by  open  shutters, 
and  aided  by  an  unsightly  gas-pipe  run  up 
in  front  of  the  stage,  producing  neither  the 
gladness  of  day  nor  the  artificial  brilliancy 
of  night ;  the  orchestra  and  all  the  perform- 
ers in  hats,  bonnets,  and  great-coats ;  and  the 
business,  like  a  crab,  or  the  pig  of  Uie  Irish- 
man, going  forwards  fay  dint  of  going  back- 
wards, the  musical  director  stopping  every 
DOW  and  then  to  recommence  from  a  pr^ 
Tious  point ;  in  short,  whocTcr  has  had  the 
patience  and  the  curiosity  to  sit  out  one 
opera  rehearsal  would  neyer  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. It  may  be  said  that  the  bread  of  the 
singer  is  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow ; 
and  this  was  last  season  no  metaphor  in  the 
case  of  Lablache,  a  man  of  twenty  stone 
weight,  wearing  in  the  dog-days,  in  the  opera 
of  the  "Tempest,"  a  dress  of  hairy  skins, 
with  even  his  arms  and  hands  covered  with 
mittens,  imitating  the  tawny  hide  and  claw- 
nails  of  the  brutish  humanity  of  Caliban. 

The  best  dancers  are  highly  prized,  and 
receive  salaries  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  best  singers.  Taglioni,  in  the  height  of 
her  reputation,  used  to  receive  from  2000  to 
8000  francs  per  night,  or  from  £80  to  £120 
sterling.  Male  dancers  are  paid  less.  Fer- 
ret used  to  receive  £60  per  night  during 
the  period  of  his  vigor.  But  dancers  are 
liable  to  greater  vicissitudes  than  singers ; 
by  a  fidse  step  they  may  be  lamed  for  weeks 
-or  months ;  and  even  the  strain  of  a  tendon 
may  red|^ce  a  man  to  a  secondary  or  ter- 
tiary position  as  a  dancer — ^fortunate,  as  was 
the  case  with  Perrot,  if  he  has  the  general 
capacity,  to  become  ballet-master.  The 
Queen's  Theatre  has  still  the  monopoly  of  the 
ballet,  dancing  in  Ck>vent  Garden  being  con- 
fined to  the  so-called  cUveriiBBemerUSf  which 
are  introduced  either  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  business  of  an  opera — such  as  coro- 
nations, marriages,  and  village  festivals — or 
to  relieve  the  tedium  between  acts.  In 
grand  operas,  such  as  those  of  Meyerbeer, 
the  Queen's  Theatre  cannot  compete  with 
Oovent  Garden ;  but  the  ballet  preserves  to 
the  former  a  feature  of  attraction  peculiarly 
its  own. 

A  ballet  may  be  characterised  as  a  fable 


in  dumb  show,  in  which  opportunities  an 
created  for  dancing,  and  frequently  for  su- 
pernatural machinery.  The  French  sdiool 
of  ballet  in  the  last  century  used  to  be  pas- 
toral ;  and  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Vastria 
the  ballet  was  confined  to  a  few  simple  in- 
cidents, such  as  may  happen  in  a  village^ 
with  its  lovers'  jealousies^  the  unwiUingnesa 
of  a  parent  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage^ 
and  the  arrival  of  the  generous  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  furnishes  a  dowry,  pacifies  the 
griping  parent,  and  makes  Oolin  a  happy 
bridegroom.  Afterwards  the  ballet  be- 
came more  varied  and  romantic,  with  con- 
siderable changes  of  scenery  and  costume, 
often  taken  from  a  popular  tale,  such  as  the 
"  ManoQ  FEscaut"  of  the  Abb6  Ptevost,  or 
the  "  Paul  and  Virginia"  of  Bemardin  Si 
Pierre,  the  two  most  popular  French  nam^ 
tives  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  later  French  ballets  are  like  the 
modem  romances  of  the  French  school,  more 
brilliant  and  varied,  but  much  more  arti- 
ficial, and  trusting  too  much  to  sudden  sur- 
prises and  changes. 

But  the  attention  to  historical  accura^  of 
costume,  and  the  fiuthful  representation  of 
the  architecture  of  particular  periods,  is 
interesting  and  instructive :  thus  what  the 
French  school  of  ballet  has  lost  in  easy  and 
unconstrained  development  of  plot,  has  been 
partly  regained  by  an  approximation  to  the 
illusion  of  time  and  place.  There  is  far 
more  historical,  geographical,  and  arch»o- 
logical  learning  in  a  modem  French  ballet 
than  formerly.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  striking  than  to  see,  as  in  "  The  Girl  of 
Ghent,"  (reproduced,  by  the  by,  in  London 
by  Mr.  Bunn  with  great  ability,)  a  scene 
exactly  taken  from  one  of  Teniers's  wedding 
pictures,  with  several  hundred  figures  in  the 
exact  costume  and  colors  of  the  period — 
from  the  dmnkard  with  his  red  stockings 
and  clogs,  to  the  cavalier  in  the  splendid 
costume  of  the  period,  not  to  mention 
the  dwarf  piper  on  the  beer-barrel ;  so 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  looked  out  of  a  window 
near  Antwerp  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  If  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera 
is  a  laborious  business,  that  of  a  ballet  is 
still  more  so ;  for  in  the  former  case  all  the 
persons  engaged,  from  the  first  singer  at 
£100  per  night,  down  to  the  chorister  at 
ten  shillings,  have  the  requisite  musical 
knowledge;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ballet,  a 
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preat  number  of  pertons  are  employed 
vhose  buainess  is  merely  to  -wear  a  ooetume 
mod  form  part  of  a  crowd.  These  supema- 
meraries  require  mach  drilling,  and  are  most 
"wretchedly  paid,  so  that  if  they  have  a 
family,  it  is  a  diffictdt  matter  to  keep  soul 
-and  body  together;  and  while  the  singer 
and  dancer  of  the  first  dass  often  ends  life 
in  a  luxurious  villa,  surrounded  by  every 
'Oomfort,  the  last  stage  of  the  supernume- 
rary is  too  often  that  described  by  the  bard 
of  terrible  realities — the  paridi  pauper 
■asylum,  with  **the  moping  idiot  and  the 
madman  gay." 

We  now  pass  from  the  stage  to  the  or- 
•ohestra,  which,  however  subordinate  in  the 
English  operas  of  a  generation  ago,  and  even 
in  those  of  Italy  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  now  demands  a  degree  of  complete- 
ness, variety,  and  excellence  which  forms  a 
subject  of  solicitude  to  the  manager.  This 
has '  resulted  from  the  great  importance 
which  the  wind  instruments  acquired  in  the 
age  of  Mozart,  and  more  especially  from  the 
influence  which  the  school  of  BeeUioven  has 
indirectly  had  upon  the  stage.  Although 
the  latter  composed  only  one  opera,  yet  the 
full  power  of  the  modern  orchestra  was 
never  developed  until  his  symphonies  were 
produced;  and  it  is  since  Meyerbeer  gave 
up  his  early  disposition  to  imitate  the  Ros- 
sinian  school  of  melody,  and  became  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Beethoven  in  his 
varied  transitions  and  rich  instrumental 
eoloring,  that  he  has  been  acknowledged  as 
4he  first  composer  of  the  operatic  school,  in 
which  the  orchestra  is  predominant,  and  has 
produced  a  revolution  of  powerful  infl^noe 
in  the  elevation  of  the  orchestra  in  the  lyric 
drama. 

A  few  years  ago  the  orchestra  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  amounted  to  64  performers, 
and  it  is  now  increased  to  74,  composed  as 
follows: — 14  first  violins;  14  second  do.;  8 
tenors ;  8  violoncellos,  and  8  double  basses ; 
2  flutes ;  2  clarionets ;  2  oboes ;  2  bassoons ; 
4  horns ;  2  trumpets ;  4  trombones ;  and 
lastly,  4  drums. 

The  position  of  the  orchestral  performer 
18  in  emolument  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
singer  even  of  the  second  or  third  rank ;  the 
highest  sum  I  ever  recollect  being  paid  to  a 
musician  being  £6  per  night  The  recipient 
in  this  case  was  Signor  Dragonetti,  certainly 
the  greatest  double  bass  In  our  generation. 


The  musical  director  is  of  course  an  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Balfe  received  from  Mr.  Lumley 
£1000  for  the  season ;  which,  considering  his 
position  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession 
as  an  English  composer,  and  the  only  one 
who  ever  was  universally  popular  on  the 
continent,  is  not  extravagant  This  sum 
apart,  the  orchestra  costs  on  an  average 
somewhat  more  than  £100  per  night  But 
if  the  musician  has  not  the  large  income  of 
the  singer  or  dancer,  he  is  less  liable  to 
vicissitudes.  He  runs  neither  the  risk  of 
spnuning  his  ankle  nor  catching  a  chronic 
cold ;  and  long  after  the  age  when  singers 
and  dancers  are  past  work,  the  musician  can 
ply  his  employment^  which,  occasioning  a 
healthy  excitement,  conduces  to  longevity, 
unless  when  efhrta  are  made  in  which  the 
ofganic  laws  of  nature  are  violated ;  such  as 
in  certain  wind  instruments  being  played  by 
persons  having  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
disease.  So  much  for  the  Queen's  Theatre ; 
Covent  Garden  will,  we  hope,  on  another 
occasion,  furnish  us  with  a  still  more  varied 
spectacla 
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Mb.  Gillus,  we  believe,  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  public  as  a  skillful  translator  of  Ger- 
man and  Danish  literature,  and  as  the  founder 
of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  an  under- 
taking in  which  he  embarked  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Walter  Scott  He  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  an  old  country  house  in  Soot- 
land,  and  completed  his  education  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  he  tells  us  that  he  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  habits  of  the  city,  that  he 
was  rejoiced  at  being  summoned  back,  by  a 
flt  of  sickness,  to  the  bleak  solitude  of  the 
county  of  Kincardine. 

His  temperament  appears  from  the  outset 
to  have  unfitted  him  for  the  ordinary  labors 
and  conflicts  to  which  men  are  exposed  who 
have  to  fight  their  way  through  the  world* 
His  health  was  bad,  he  was  subject  to  fan- 
tastical depressions  of  spirits,  and  had  ac- 
quired eocentric  habits  and  odd  views  of  life. 


*  Memoirs  of  a  Llterarj  Veteran.     By  R.  P. 
Giniee.    Loodon.    Bentley. 
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Both  Wm^sworih  and  Seott»  in  their  early 
OBrreependeooe  with  him,  endeaYored,  with- 
oal  much  practical  effect^  to  reaaon  him  oat 
of  theae  morbid  tendencies,  which  might 
partly  be  attributed  to  oonatitutional  caiues, 
and  partly  to  the  itrange  etyle  of  aodety 
fnm  which  be  derived  his  first  experienoes. 
liTing  in  retirement,  and  cnltivating,  with- 
out aim  or  method,  a  Tagrant  passion  for 
desoltocy  reading,  followed  fay  the  usual 
results  of  extensive  scribbling,'  the  roots 
were  not  tended  and  nourished  with  suffi- 
cient care  for  the  tree  to  grow  up  with  the 
vigor  requisite  to  produce  much  fruit 

Hie  paramount  desire  of  Mr.  Oillies,  all 
throBgh  life,  seems  to  have  been  the  posses- 
sion of  a  quiet  and  secluded  homa  Yet, 
frsm  his  own  picture  of  his  career,  and  the 
restless  nature  that  was  for  ever  welling  up 
in  wrong  places,  to  disturb  and  distract  his 
plaBs»  no  man  appears  to  have  been  less 
odculated  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  or 
to  priee  it  when  attained.  It  is  the  distin- 
guishing disposition  of  some  men  to  yearn 
most  for  that  which  is  most  out  of  their 
readi,  and  to  think  themselves  singularly 
capable  of  appreciating  those  sources  of 
happiness  which  they  are  least  qualified  to 
enjoy.  Forming  oar  estimate  of  Mr.  Gillies 
from  the  materials  he  has  himself  supplied, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  description 
applies  very  accurately  to  his  case,  and  will 
go  some  way  to  explidn  the  difficulties  tl^it 
beset  him  in  after  life. 

Before  he  had  yet  attained  his  majority, 
he  inherited  the  paternal  property,  and  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  study  for  the  bar.  While 
he  was  passing  through  his  terms,  a  relation 
wanted  money  to  invest  in  a  speculation, 
wfaicb  he  easily  persuaded  Mr.  Oillies  was  a 
mnoh  better  thing  than  landed  investments. 
The  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Oillies  con- 
sented to  join  in  a  bond  for  raising  the  re- 
quired funds,  mortgaging  his  estate  by  way 
of  security  for  the  loan.  The  issue  may  be 
foreseen,  the  speculation  fiiiled,  and  the 
paternal  acres  were  sold  under  his  feet,  cast- 
ing him  in  the  long  run  for  the  means  of 
support  upon  those  talents  whidi  be  had 
hi^erto  only  coquetted  with  for  his  amuse- 
ment This  incident,  which  inflnenoed  all 
the  incidents  that  ensued  in  a  life  of  strife 
avid  vicissitude,  throws  us  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  narrative ;  but  as  we  do  not  propose 


to  follow  the  memoir  throqgh  its  enbseqoeot 
stages,  the  order  of  events  need  not  be  rtty 
strictly  observed. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  unfortunate 
circumstances,  Mr.  Oillies  looked  to  the  bar 
for  succor;  but  he  was  no  sooner  fairly 
launched  in  the  prt^isesion,  than,  finding  it 
not  quite  so  profitable  at  first  as  he  expect- 
ed, and  being  constitutionally  somewhat  imr 
patient  and  capricious,  without  waiting  to 
give  himself  time  to  test  the  experiment,  he 
turned  to  literature  as  a  more  likely  maana 
of  securing  a  suitable  income.  No  doabi 
literature  is  a  tempting  alternative  to  minda 
that  are  not  well  adapted  for  more  orderly 
and  drudging  pursuits ;  but  even  Uterature^ 
vagrant  and  irresponsible  as  it  looks  npoa 
the  sorfiitce,  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  cred- 
itable or  suooessful  results,  without  steady 
perseverance  and  systematic  labor.  And  it 
is  to  the  absence  of  these  qualities  more 
than  to  the  deficiency  of  intellectual  power, 
that  half  the  foilures  and  misfortunes  of  Ute- 
rary  men  must  be  honestly  ascribed.  Mr. 
Oillies  does  not  seem  to  have  been  constant 
to  any  pursuit  He  candidly  avows  that  he 
never  had  a  capacity  for  "  money-making," 
and  that  it  was  his  peculiar  bent,  from  first 
to  last,  to  **  despise  beaten  paths."  Bat 
men  who  **  despise  beaten  paths,"  and  who 
are  always  for  striking  out  into  ezcursivo 
and  experimental  trips,  coming  back  again 
mortified  and  exhausted,  cannot  very  rea- 
sonably hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  as  speedily  or  in  as  good  oonditioD 
as  those  who  have  poshed  vigorously  on, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  lefL  In 
the  short  season  of  his  youthful  prosperi^, 
when  he  had  the  powerin  his  own  bands  of 
carving  out  his  future  career,  he  yielded 
himself  up  to  listless  and  shifting  oocnpa- 
tions,  as  fidde  and  unstable  as  dreams.  Wo 
find  him,  like  a  true  dreamer,  giving  laige 
prices  for  old  editions  of  books,  forgetting 
that  new  editions  were  cheaper,  and  more 
practically  valuable.  He  also  indulged  in 
the  picture  mania,  and  once  entertained  an 
idea  of  copying  some  of  the  fine  things  he 
had  expended  his  money  upon ;  this  project, 
however,  was  relinquished  almost  as  soon  aa 
it  was  formed.  All  his  undertakings,  as  he 
himself  frankly  acknowledges  were  no  bet- 
ter than  "  twisting  ropes  of  sand."  Such,  we 
apprehend,  is  the  moral  of  his  life.  But  it  ia 
not  as  the  monl  of  Mr.  GiUies'  lifo  that  w 
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'derire  to  point  it  out  tapnmAy ;  tt  csrriw 
more  wei^bi  and  importanoe  as  tho  monX  of 
idl  lires  that  are  not  regolated  fay  a  wise  ap- 
pieciatiaa  of  opportunities,  and  a  strenuous 
coDsistenoj  in  the  pursuit  of  de6nite  aimiiw 

Being  now  embarked  in  literature  as  a 
profesMon,  Mr.  Gillies  addressed  himself  to 
German  and  Danish  translations^  in  wfaieh, 
At  that  time,  be  had  the  field  nearly  to  him- 
eelf^  and  in  whieh  he  aohiered  coDsiderable 
aoooess ;  and,  haying  grasped  his  first  Ian- 
nis, he  went  for  a  time  upon  the  CJootineat, 
where  he  saw  some  of  the  people  he  had  put 
intoEnglish.  On  his  return,  he  found  his 
property  gradually  dwindling  out  of  his 
hands ;  and  finaUy  eame  a  total  break  up, 
whieh  indueed  him  to  make  a  journey  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew,  as  a  fooadatioB 
to  rebuild  his  demolished  fortune  upon. 

From  that  moment  his  eril  destiny  was 
nerer  weary  of  perMouting  him.  Pecuniary 
troubles  thickened  upon  him.  DeMe  grew 
in  magnitude  by  the  addition  of  attorneys'* 
eosts^  and  his  days  were  so  fretted  oyer  with 
anzieties,  that  the  laborious  designs  he  had 
marked  out  for  the  quietude  of  his  Ubrsry, 
were  perpetually  frustrated.  The  more  he 
struggled  in  the  meshes,  the  more  he  be- 
came iBTolTed  and  incapaUe  of  extricating 
liimselC  Into  this  part  of  his  narrative, 
which  he  has  expanded  with  a  painful  and 
unprofitable  minuteness^  we  mu^  of  course, 
decline  to  enter.  It  is  purely  penonal,  and 
the  only  ground  of  justification  that  can  be 
offored  for  so  eUborate  an  exposition  of 
priTate  humiliations  is,  that  it  is  patriot!- 
eslly  intended  as  an  exposure  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  old  law  of  arrest  for  debt,  and  of 
the  crushing  power  yested  in  the  hands  of 
lawyersi  by  whidi  they  are  enabled  to  heap 
up  oyerwhfllming  expenses  upon  the  debtor. 
These  are  questions  which  no  tribunal  is 
eompeCent  to  decide  through  particular  in- 
■taaoee,  which  must»  in  any  state  of  the  law, 
be  left  to  repose  upon  their  own  merits. 
But,  whateyer  grieyanoes  Hr.  Gillies  may 
haye  labored  under,  in  consequence  of  bad 
laws  and  worse  lawyers,  we  cannot  restrain 
the  expression  of  our  regret  for  his  own 
sake,  and  the  sake  of  literature,  that  he 
diould  haye  adopted  such  a  mode  ot  putting 
them  upon  record.  It  certainly  does  not 
eontiibttte  to  improye  the  charm,  or  enliyen 
the  interest  of  his  antobiogn^hy. 


Looking  back  upon  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
perienoes  collected  into  these  yolumes,  w« 
are  recalled  to  a  state  of  society  which  ex- 
isted in  Scotiand  half  a  century  ago,  and 
whieh  JM  not  yet»  periiaps,  entirely  gone  out 
How  books  oyer  came  to  be  sold  or  read 
amongst  the  class  depicted  by  Mr.  Gillies  as 
the  landed  gentry  of  Scotland,  at  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  problem  we 
are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  wdye. 

The  old  Scotch  laird  was  the  type  of  a 
race,  some  samples  of  which,  no  doubt,  still 
suryiye  in  remote  ocfmen  of  the  nortfaem 
kingdom.  He  flourished  at  the  height  of 
his  glory  in  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  hard 
riding,  and  other  equally  yiolent  costoma 
Mr.  Gillies  furnishes  a  few  anecdotes  of  these 
worthies,  which,  coming  out  quietly  in  a 
bookt  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand 
eight  hondred  and  fifty-one,  when  it  is  the 
careful  study  of  eyery  respectable  man  to 
adapt  himself  to  that  Procrustean  standard 
of  uniformity,  which  eschews  excesses  and 
salient  idiosyncrasies  of  all  kinds,  haye  a 
yery  startling  effect  What  would  be 
thought,  in  these  times,  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor who,  like  the  J4aird  of  Bonnymune^ 
should  get  so  drunk  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor,  as  to  be  deceiyed  into  the  bdief 
that  the  top  of  a  turf-wall  was  the  back  of 
his  own  horse,  and  should  whoop  and  halloo 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  actually 
riding  home,  until,  tumbling  of!^  fast  asleep, 
he  should  be  carried  off  to  bed  I  Or  of  an 
estated  gentleman  who,  like  Lord  Kinton, 
should  send  for  a  rascally  attorney,  that  had 
seised  upon  the  goods  of  a  poor  farmer,  and, 
after  diMharging  the  debt,  should  compel 
his  unlucky  guest  to  eat  a  pair  of  candles, 
under  the  terror  of  lodced  doors  and  a 
brace  of  loaded  pistols!  Hie  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  appears,  took  great  delight  in 
these  stories,  but  surely  it  murt  haye  been 
inm  the  art  and  breadth  of  delineation  with 
which  they  were  related.  Sudi  bits  of 
character-painting  depend  on  tone,  gesture, 
and  impulse,  rather  than  upon  their  intrin* 
sic  humor,  and  are  more  effectiye  as  oral 
traditions,  preseryed  for  the  rampant  after- 
dinner  delectation  of  kindred  spirits,  than  as 
written  narratiyes.  In  print,  their  rich 
coloring  disappears,  and  their  subtle  spirit 
of  frolic  eyaporatea 

The  literary  society  of  Scotland,  contem- 
poraneous with  these  yigorous  Bscduma- 
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haa»,  went  a  great  way,  however,  to  redeem 
the  intellectual  diaracter  of  the  oouDtry; 
and  men  like  Dugald  Stewart,  Plajfiur,  and 
Brown,  offer  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
Lairds  of  Skene,  and  Bracks,  and  Usan,  and 
the  rest  of  the  half-savage  chieftains  who 
enacted  such  frantic  horrors  in  their  moun- 
tain futnesses.  Mr.  Qillies  enjoyed  some 
intercourse  with  most  of  the  distinguished 
people,  and  has  carried  away  reoolleetions 
of  them,  which  will  possess  no  inconsiderable 
interest  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
personally  known.  Amongst  the  celebrities 
he  fell  in  with  was  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 
the  **  Man  of  Feeling,"  at  that  time  a  living 
tradition  of  an  expired  school 

Mackenzie  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
the  slightness  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
inordinate  reputations  were  sometimes  made 
in  those  days,  compared  with  the  extent  of 
production  which  is  now  indispensable  to 
the  attainment  of  a  position  equally  popular 
and  influential  "  The  Man  of  Feeling^  suf- 
ficed to  crown  Ifaekenzie  with  an  estab- 
lished fame  in  his  own  age,  and  to  transmit 
it  to  ours,  although  the  book  itself  is  un- 
known to  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  are 
funiliar  with  the  name  of  the  author.  Camp- 
bell was  the  last  of  the  race  that  acquired  a 
great  reputation  by  a  small  amount  of  toil 
and  invention.  We  are  not  disputing  the 
justness  of  the  title  to  these  distinctions, 
which  may  often  be  as  nobly  won,  or  per- 
haps more  nobly,  by  single  efforts,  than  by 
repeated  and  accumulated  performances. 
Hohenlinden  alone  was  enough  for  a  fiune 
that  shall  survive  as  long  as  our  language  is 
read  or  spoken.  We  are  simply  pointing 
out  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  denumds 
of  the  two  periods,  and  the  greater  pressure 
which  is  now  made  upon  the  energies  and 
resources  of  authors,  and  to  which  they  must 
respond  at  a  cost  of  labor  and  energy  under 
which  intellects  like  Mackenzie's  would  have 
been  crushed,  before  they  can  hope  to  make 
a  decided  impression  on  our  versatile,  capri- 
cious^ and  exacting  publia  Compare  the 
two  novelettes  of  Mackenzie's  with  the 
catalogues,  for  they  amount  to  that»  of  the 
fictions  of  Bulwer  and  Dickens ;  think  of  the 
very  slender  quantity  of  invention  and  char- 
acter, of  passion  and  observation  they  con- 
tain, placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  variety 
of  plot  and  action,  the  masses  of  movement, 
the  extent  of  surfiuse  traversed,  the  phases 


of  humanity  explored  and  exhibited,  and  the 
endless  combinations  of  dramatic  interaai 
that  may  be  traced  through  these  worka ; 
and  pronounoe  upon  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  vanquished  on  the  one  side,  con- 
trasted with  the  short  and  easy  victory  that 
was  achieved  on  the  other.  Tet  Mackenzie's 
name  will,  in  all  probability,  live,  side  by 
side,  with  the  names  of  our  most  voluminoos 
writers,  whether  his  grasp  of  the  sympathies 
of  mankind  be  found  large  enough  to  justify 
the  rank  accorded  to  him  by  a  posterity  that 
does  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  the  claims  it  tacitly 
accepts. 

The  last  age,  therefore,  was  a  more  fortu- 
nate age  for  authors  than  the  present  lliere 
is  so  much  to  be  done  in  these  times  before 
an  author  can  attract  an  audience  to  him- 
self— ^there  are  so  many  conflicting  noveltiea 
to  divert  and  distract  attention — ^that  more 
exertion  and  ability  are  now  expended  in 
the  more  struggle  to  be  heard  than  was  for- 
merly sufficient  to  secure  success.  There 
are  fifty  Mackenztes  amongst  us  at  this  mo- 
ment buried  in  obscurity  and  lifting  their 
voices  in  vaia  The  public  know  nothing  of 
thia  They  do  not  even  credit  it  when  it  is 
asserted,  but  ML  back  on  the  old  dogma 
that  if  there  were  such  people  they  would 
be  sure  to  make  themselves  felt  Tet  it  is 
tnie,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  fifty  such, 
not  capable,  perhaps,  of  exactly  the  same 
enamelled  sentiment  and  wire-drawn  refine- 
ment, (which  it  would  not  be  very  desirable 
to  revive,)  but  capable  of  infinitely  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  efforts.  But  in  the 
whirl  and  crush  they  are  lost,  and  may  deem 
themselves  lucky  if  they  escape  being  trod- 
den under  foot  The  public  literally  know 
nothing  of  the  Prophets,  and  Teachers,  and 
Civilizers,  who  are  working  for  them  through 
channels  that  bring  no  personal  glory,  and 
who  help  on  anonymously,  unable  to  reap 
the  profit  which  is  their  due,  that  great 
work  of  human  advancement  which,  without 
their  aid,  would,  at  best,  only  stagger  for- 
ward blindly  towards  the  distant  goal  In 
the  despair  of  aooomplishing  individual  re- 
cognition, they  throw  themselves  into  labors 
which  condemn  them  to  remain  unknown, 
but  in  which  they  firequently  develop  a 
command  of  resources  that  would  have 
brought  them  both  fiune  and  fortune  in  the 
last  century.    Do  the  public  ever  inquire  to 
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what  imdiitiDgoiahcd  iniinicton  thejr  are 
mdebtod  for  the  mascaline  power  and  wide- 
readiing  knowledge  poured  oat  with  such 
freihneae  and  unfailing  fertility  in  the  col- 
mnns  of  the  daily  papers  t  Do  the  public 
care  to  dispense  to  the  namelesa  laborers  in 
the  thousand  and  one  periodicals  that  swarm 
CO  their  tables,  any  special  marks  even  of 
the  fugitiTe  interest  they  may  be  presumed 
to  take  in  the  toil  that  contributes  so  large- 
ly to  their  entertainment  t  The  pampered 
public  are  content  to  be  amused,  and  trouUe 
themselves  no  farther. 

Hie  pecuniary  rewards  of  authors  hare 
fidlen  in  the  same  ratio.  Only  some  ^ye- 
■nd-twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Gillies,  sitting 
down  in  London  as  editor  of  a  Review,  from 
which  be  expected  to  derive  about  £200  a 
year,  anticipated  that  he  should  "easily 
earn"  by  other  works  £800  a  year  more. 
**  This  was  no  arrogant  presumption  on  my 
part^*  he  observes ;  **  I  was  advised  in  the 
belief,  and  in  those  days,  when  railroads 
and  cheap  publications  were  unknown,  such 
an  income  for  a  working  author  was  reckoned 
a  rery  small  and  moderate  estimate  T  Tlie 
world  has  turned  round  several  times  since 
those  golden  day  %  and  the  "  working  author** 
has  not  profited  by  its  revolutions.  The 
writer  of  an  able  article  on  the  present  state 
of  Uterature,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
**  North  British  Review,"  says  that  £1000 
a  year  is  about  the  average  income  of 
working  authorship;  but  we  apprehend 
that,  like  some  of  our  Rural  Commissioners, 
who^  having  been  sent  into  the  country  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  poor,  derived 
their  information  from  the  tables  of  the  gen- 
try, the  Reviewer  formed  his  estimate  upon 
the  high  and  narrow  basis  of  hia  own  expe- 
rience. If  we  could  descend  into  the  strug- 
gling crowd  to  which  this  description  more 
expressly  applies,  we  suspect  it  would  be 
discovered  that  the  ample  revenues  with 
which  the  Reviewer  endows  them  individ- 
ually, would  cover  the  whole  gains  of  a 
small  batch  of  industrious  laborers.  But 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which  speculations 
must  necessarily  be  vague  and  inconclusive. 
The  income  of  authors  must  mainly  depend 
on  the  nature  of  their  acquirements,  and 
their  power  of  adapting  them  with  practical  i 
&cility  to  the  wants  of  the  market  The 
highest  order  of  talent  is  not  always  the 
most  profitable     There  must  be  not  only 


knowledge,  but  skill,  in  the  use  that  is  mada 
of  it  A  writer  must  understand  his  art  aa 
well  as  his  subject  The  time  is  gone  by 
when  authorship  was  an  inspiration.  Some- 
thing more  is  demanded  now,  and  without 
that  something  more  great  successes  are  un- 
attainable. The  failures  of  authors  are  not 
always  referable  to  deficiency  of  capacity ; 
nor  their  triumphs  to  its  possession  alonei 
Under  these  various  conditions  of*  the  crafty 
it  is  obvious  that  the  results  must  be  variooSb 
But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  general  fact  that,  with  the  increase  of 
authorship,  the  profits  of  authorship  have 
proportionably  diminished.  We  believe  they 
have  diminished  in  a  still  greater  ratia 
Certain  it  is  that  the  prospects  which  were 
held  out  to  Mr.  Oillies,  as  a  **  working  au- 
thor," twenty-five  years  ago,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  tantalising  myth,  fay  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  working  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

But  to  return  to  Mackenzie,  who^  wben 
Mr.  Qillies  met  him,  was  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  was  regarded  as  the  only 
surviving  representative  of  a  literature 
which,  even  then,  was  either  gone  by  or 
rapidly  vanishing.  He  seems  to  have  been 
living  jauntily  upon  his  fiune,  drifting  about 
Edinburgh  in  a  long  dark  twioui,  whidi 
hung  as  loosely  about  him  as  if  there  were 
a  skeleton  beneath.  His  &oe,  worn  away, 
and  sharpened  in  expression,  resembled  that 
of  Voltaire ;  and  he  had  such  an  air  of  the 
church-yard  about  him,  that  he  was  called 
the  ghost  Tet  we  are  assured  that  he  was 
wonderfully  cheerful  in  society,  was  a  great 
walker,  generally  attended  by  a  fkvorite 
pointer,  that  no  weather  daunted  him,  and 
that  although  he  had  long  ceased  to  write, 
he  still  continued  to  haunt  the  bookshops 
and  libraries,  and  that  being  consulted  by 
canny  James  Ballantyne  on  the  first  sheets 
of  "  Waverley,"  he  oraoularly  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  work  of  no  ordinary  man. 
These  fragments  are  not  much;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  ma* 
dlent  figure  of  a  writer  who,  long  before 
the  world  was  agitated  by  the  private  griefii 
of  Herr  Werter,  threw  many  a  boarding- 
school  and  quiet  homestead  into  a  state  of 
perturbation,  from  which  they  had  not  r^ 
covered  when  the  revolutionary  proof-sheets 
of  Waverley  first  saw  the  light 

Scott»  Jeffirsy,  and,  latterly,  Hogg  sue- 
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oeeded  to  the  promineDt  pl«cai  cm  the 
burgh  stage  yanted  fay  the  mathffmetirieni 
and  ezperimentel  philosophera,  aod  brought 
iQ  a  new  era  with  them.  The  early  poetry 
of  Sootty  and  the  long  train  of  hietorical 
wmaaoo^  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  age 
whioh  has  not  yet  epent  its  force ;  and  the 
inauguration  of  Blaekwood's  Magasine,  in 
whidi  Hogg  was  a  ooaspieuous  actor,  pro- 
dueed  an  effect  on  the  tone  of  current  Ubera- 
tnre  which  soon  penetrated  beyond  the  Bor- 
der.  But  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  the 
most  striking  feature  of  that  period  of 
transition,  deyeloping  for  the  first  time,  a 
system  of  sustained  criticism  destined  to  ex- 
ercise an  important  influence  oyer  the  public 
taste.  From  the  days  of  Dryden,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  English  writer 
that  laid  down  the  elements  of  criticism,  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
the  advance  that  had  been  made  towards 
any  thing  like  a  jurisdiction  in  literaturs^ 
was'  slow  and  uncertain,  deriving  its  chief 
support  from  the  incidental  contributions  of 
such  men  as  Addison  and  Johnson,  but  never 
sueoeeding  in  the  attempt  to  shape  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  into  a  code^  or  to  set  up  an  an- 
tbority  competent  to  administer  them.  Here 
was  a  tribunal,  thorougUy  qualified  upon 
all  questions^  established  and  recognised  at 
enesi  It  is  not  witlun  the  scope  of  our  d»* 
aoltory  gossip  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which 
it  discharged  its  functions ;  we  are  now  in- 
terested only  in  the  new  power  it  introduced, 
and  the  standard  it  erected  lor  regulating 
the  verdiote  of  pudbUc  opinion.  The  old 
lumbering  Monthly  Review  aod  the  Oentle- 
asan's  Xagasme  had  endeavored,  as  well  aa 
Ihey  could,  to  chrcnide  the  progress  of  books; 
bat  that  was  alL  Thehr  judgments  very 
doeely  resembled  th*  judgments  of  our  maa- 
tefs  in  chancery  under  the  winding-up  aet^ 
and  the  great  diffieuhy  was  to  diaentangle 
an  intelligible  doetrine  from  amidst  their 
Unnders  and  oontradiotions.  TheEdinbuigh 
Review  waa  consistent,  able,  and  luminous, 
and,  whaterer  difierenoes  it  precipitated  in 
the  worid,  differences  inseparable  from  the 
action  of  such  publications,  the  deep  and 
salutary  impreasion  it  made  upon  popular 
literature  may  be  said  to  have  formed  an 
epoch  in  our  annals. 

We  cannot  have  a  more  conclusive  illus- 
tration of  the  vicissitades  that  have  passed 
Offer  ua  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 


than  is  Atrnished  by  the  results  that  followed. 
When  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  founded, 
the  deliberate  interval  of  three  montha  be- 
tween the  responses  of  the  oracle  gare  a 
solemnity  and  weight  to  its  decisions,  whidi 
suited  the  pace  at  which  the  age  was  moving. 
But  steam  communication,  railway  miracles, 
the  Times  newspaper  on  the  Bourse  in  Paris 
at  half-past  one  o'dook,  p.  il,  and  an  electric 
net-work  of  confidential  wluspers,  all  o^er 
the  suriaee  of  Europe,  have  cast  us  into  a 
wholly  different  state  of  existence.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  wait  a  quarter  of  a  year 
fiar  the  sentence  of  the  critical  tribunal 
jVoMs  op&mt  ekangk  cda.  We  have  short- 
ened the  proeessi  and  cheapened  it^  and 
adapted  the  machinery  of  our  literary  courts 
to  the  impatience  of  scienee,  and  the  rapidity 
of  productkim  We  now  get  our  cases  heard, 
argued,  and  decided  before  the  printer's  ink 
is  dry  in  which  the  pleadings  are  handed  up 
to  the  Bench.  Within  the  compass  of  a 
week  there  is  more  work  got  through,  great 
and  small,  than  was  ever  contemplated,  or 
could  have  been  so  effectively  dispatched, 
in  the  Quarterly  sittings.  This  is  another 
significant  sign  of  our  oooditioo.  The  Review 
has  now  other  business  to  transact  In 
literature  it  must  be  content  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  an  appellate  courts  into 
which  few  cases  find  their  way,  but  whose 
decisions  may  be  received  as  final  upon 
points  of  law.  In  politics,  and  tardy  Social 
questions,  that  must  be  kept  a  long  time 
before  the  pubUe  before  public  opinion  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  Intimate 
value  and  authority  of  the  Review  will  pro- 
bably always  be  felt  and  deferred  ta 

Jeffirey  was  the  soul  of  that  novel  under- 
taking, and  was  to  all  appearance  the  last 
man  to  whom  it  could  have  been  intrusted 
with  safety.  He  was  to  be  met  with  at  all 
the  balls  and  routs  of  Modem  Athena  In 
soeiaty  he  was  **  the  gayest  of  the  gay,"  in- 
vited everywhere,  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
in  the  morning  on  the  parade,  during  mid- 
day at  the  Parliament  House,  then  out 
promenading  or  riding,  then  out  to  a  dinner 
party,  and  a  rout  or  two  afterwards,  to  be 
wound  up  at  a  supper  with  congenial  coa- 
vtvM.  His  disorderly  chambers  in  Queen- 
street  betrayed  few  symptoms  of  studious 
habits,  while  the  multitude  of  notes  and 
visitij^-cards  inserted  in  the  frame  of  the 
looking-glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  indicated 
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liiB  devotiQii  to  habita  of  an  opposite  kind. 
TIm  wonder  was  to  find  in  thiB  lively  young 
tMUTiBter  the  special  man  for  the  onerous 
<iffice  which  he  filled  with  distinction  for 
many  snbseqaent  yearm  But  it  was  no 
such  great  wonder  aAer  alL  It  is  the  youpg 
-who  regenerate  the  world!  It  is  to  the 
young  alone  we  must  look  for  the  boldness 
of  conception,  the  indifference  to^  difficulties, 
the  elements  of  activity  and  daring,  the 
freshness,  eagerness,  and  self-reliance  which 
are  essential  to  the  achievement  of  hasardons 
enterprises. 

Wordsworth  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  Review,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
its  victims.  Of  a  joyous  and  elastic  physical 
•constitution,  strengthened  by  habitual  exer- 
cise in  the  mountains,  he  was  in  some 
respects  the  reverse  of  Jeffrey.  He  ab- 
horred wine  and  fermented  liquors,  yet 
highly  enjoyed  "  convivial'*  society,  although 
he  seldom  went  into  it  As  to  reviews  and 
reviewers,  he  appears  to  have  held  them  in 
utter  contempt,  his  soul  being,  as  he  says  of 
Milton,  and  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Gillies,  like  a 
star,  and  taking  a  starry  pleasure  in  dwell- 
ing apart,  in  a  certain  high  consciousness  of 
its  own  elevation.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  to 
say  that,  as  fiu*  as  all  present  opportunities 
enable  us  to  judge,  he  was  but  an  indifferent 
critic  of  others,  and  by  no  means  capable  of 
estimating  himself.  His  tendency  was  to 
underrate  in  the  one  direction,  and  to  over- 
rate in  the  other.  He  held  Bjrron  in  aver- 
sion, and  had  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of 
Scott;  and  upon  all  occasions, when  ques- 
tions of  taste  were  in  dispute,  referred  to 
his  own  works  as  the  unerring  criterion  and 
final  appeal.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Gillies,  when  he  wants  to  show  what  a  "  bad 
writer"  Byron  was,  he  picks  out  a  line  from 
him  and  contrasts  it  with  one  of  his  own, 
where  the  same  sentiment  is  put  not  **  for- 
mally" as  Byron  puts  it,  **  bat  ejaculated,  as 
it  were,  fortuitously  in  the  musical  succes- 
sion of  preconceived  feeling,**  a  process  Mr. 
Gillies  must  have  been  rather  puzzled  to 
comprehend.  If  the  forthcoming  life  of 
Wordsworth  be  addressed  to  the  elucidation 
of  his  poetical  labors,  it  wiU  be  a  book  of 
permanent  interest ;  but  little,  or  worse,  is 
to  be  expected  from  his  correspondence,  or 
the  dicta  gathered  from  his  conversations. 
His  fame  must  be  delicately  oooserved,  or 
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some  risk  will  be  incunred  by  penetrating 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  works,  which 
are  the  best  monuments  of  his  genius,  and 
which,  in  fact,  inclose  all  the  events  of  his 
life.  We  believe  that  he  was  latterly  pre- 
vailed upon  to  note  down  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  originated,  and  the  trains  of 
thought  out  of  which  they  flowed,  or  which 
they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  and  that  it 
was  his  own  desire  that  his  biography  should 
be  limited  to  these  memoranda.  If  that 
desire  has  been  observed,  and  that  no  mis- 
taken admiration  shall  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  contemporary  criticisms 
he  occasionally  uttered,  in  which  the  weak- 
ness of  his  judgment  betrayed  him  into  the 
strangest  fallacies  and  prejudices,  his  bi- 
ography will  exhibit  a  life  pure  and  lofty, 
and  transmit  his  name  to  future  times  with 
the  full  lustre  which  his  own  ambition 
yearned  for. 

Hogg  had  quite  as  high  an  opinion  of  hia 
own  pollers  as  Wordsworth.  But  what  was 
a  deep  conviction  in  Wordsworth,  shut  up 
and  somewhat  scornful  towards  the  outer 
world,  was  in  Hogg  pure  vanity,  and  danced 
upon  the  surface.  When  Mr.  Gillies  hinted 
at  revisions  and  the  advice  of  friends,  re- 
minding him  that  **  Voltaire  had  his  old 
woman,'*  (Mr.  Gillies,  we  presume,  meant 
Moliere,)  and  that  Scott  was  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  Erskine  and  others  on  his  poems, 
Hogg  replied  "  That's  vera  like  a  man  that's 
frighted  to  gang  by  hidtael',  and  needs  some- 
body to  lead  him.  Eh  man,  neither  William 
Erskine,  nor  any  critic  beneath  the  sun  shall 
ever  lead  mei  I  If  I  hae  na  sense  eneuch  to 
mak  and  mend  my  ain  wark,  no  other  hands 
or  head  shaU  meddle  wi'  it ;  I  want  nae 
help,  thank  God,  neither  from  books  nor 
men."  This  was  frank  and  out-spokea  The 
vanity  here  was  open  and  decisive,  and  was 
generated  by  that  facility  in  composition^ 
which  constantly  kept  his  thoughts  in  ad- 
vance of  his  pen.  He  could  not  believe  that 
a  man  who  was  able  to  compose  with  such 
celerity  could  stand  in  need  of  any  one's 
advice.  Ease  was  power  with  him — ^fluency 
included  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  per- 
fection. Hogg  had  another  pleasant  crotch- 
et about  authorship.  He  maintained  that 
book-learning  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  verit- 
able poet,  and  that  to  make  sure  of  avoiding 
imitation,  it  waa  necessary  to  keep  clear  of 
books.    Tliat  was  bis  own  aide  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  and  he  held  to  it  pertinadousljr — the 
illiterate  against  the  learned,  geniuB  against 
knowledge,  for  works  that  are  to  have  the 
trae  impress  of  natural  feeling  and  origi- 
nality. Notions  such  as  these  launched  on 
the  refined  society  of  Edinburgh  by  an  in> 
spired  shepherd  were  calculated  to  startle 
the^  tranquil  coteries  who  had  hitherto  relied 
upon  book-learning  for  every  thing.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  number  of  aspi- 
ring geniuses  marvellously  increased,  and  as 
Hogg  had  laid  it  down  as  an  immutable 
maxim  that  no  man  could  be  a  poet,  unless 
he  was  perfectly  original,  they  rushed  into 
all  sortA  of  contortions  and  eccentricities  in 
the  divine  rage  to  be  quite  new,  and  unlike 
every  body  else.  Even  James  Hogg,  there- 
fore, had  some  share  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  literary  world. 

It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  produce  a  rev- 
olution now.  When  original  writers  start 
np  they  are  always  followed  by  imitators ; 
but  novelties  supersede  each  oUier  too  rap- 
idly in  our  day  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  imitation.  Literary  fash- 
ions do  not  last  long  enough — ^they  come  in 
and  go  out  too  quickly — to  encourage  much 
speculation  in  second-hand  popularity.  Be- 
sides, the  world  is  growing  too  practical  to 
attadi  the  same  importance  to  forms  that 
produced  only  a  few  years  back  such  tribes 
of  Scotts  and  Byrona  And  writers  who 
apply  themselves  to  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion, or  even  in  the  hope  of  earning  personal 
distinction  by  their  labors,  must  sooner  or 
later  discover  the  tendency  of  the  age  they 
address. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  amount  of  ability 
employed  anonymously  in  modes  unknown 
to  our  immediate  predecessors,  exercising  a 
wide  influence  over  the  public  mind,  and  re- 
flecting back  no  reputation  upon  the  individ- 
uals from  whom  it  emanates,  that  authorship 
has  taken  up  new  ground,  and  is  dependent, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  precarious 
resources.  The  periodical  writer,  whatever 
skill  or  erudition  he  may  possess,  whatever 
successes  he  may  achieve,  is  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  through  a  life  of  labor  is  unable 
to  accomplish  a  reputation  upon  which  he 
can  ultimately  found  any  claims  to  sympathy 
or  succor.  He  is  forced  into  the  dark  by 
the  pressure  of  an  altered  system,  and  com- 
pelled to  forego  fame,  which  in  his,  as  in  all 
other  pursuits,  is  the  foundation  of  fortune, 


for  the  sake  of  employment  which  his  urgeot 
necessities  render  imperative.  Nor  is  this 
aU.  The  excess  of  production  has  reduced 
the  stimulus  to  exertion  by  lowering  the 
scale  of  profits.  He  cannot  afford  to  run 
the  chance  of  embracing  those  department* 
of  literature  for  which  nature  and  opportu- 
nity may  have  best  qualified  him.  He  has 
no  choice  but  to  cultivate  the  occupations 
from  which  alone  he  can  wring  an  income, 
whether  he  is  fitted  for  them  or  not  How 
little  we  know  how  many  excellent  novel- 
ists, dramatists,  historians,  and  biographers 
are  wrecked  in  newspapers  and  magazines  t 
The  retrospect,  upon  the  whole,  conducts  us 
to  this  conclusion,  that  we  have  advanced 
into  a  period  of  increased  literary  activity, 
but  that  the  palmy  days  when  great  reputa- 
tions, with  corresponding  advantages,  were 
gained  by  small  and  leisurely  efforts,  are  at 
an  end. 
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Miivs  is  the  rsre  magidsa^s  hand, 
Mine  is  the  mighty  Mry  waad  I 
Monarch*  may  boast,  but  none  can  bold 
Bach  poweif  ul  away  as  the  spirit  of  Gold. 
The  wigwam  tent,  the  regal  dome, 
The  senator**  bench— the  peasant  home ; 
The  menial  aerf— the  pirate  bold, 
All,  all  are  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  Gold. 

I  ipread  my  sceptre,  and  put  to  flight 
Stern  PoTerty*s  croaking  bird  of  night ; 
And  where  I  come  *tfs  passing  strange 
To  note  the  swift  and  wondrous  change. 
I  reat  with  the  one  whose  idiot  tongue 
Was  the  eoom  of  the  old  and  Jest  of  the  young ; 
But  flattering  worshippers  soon  crawl  round. 
And  the  riek  man*i  mil  and  »0n*$  are  fbond. 

Some  lowly  child  of  earth  has  erred, 
And  Mercy  breathea  no  lenient  word ; 
The  fUlen  one  becomes  a  mark 
For  every  human  bloodhound^i  bark. 
Virtue  can  spare  no  pitying  itgh. 
Justice  condemns  wiUi  ftvezlng  eye ; 
Till  the  pressing  load  of  blight  and  blaae 
Goad  on  to  deeper  guilt  and  shame. 


But  let  mc  shield  the  sinning  one. 
And  dark  are  the  deeds  that  may  be  done ;. 
Vice  in  iiB  *^  high  career"  may  reign, 
It  meets  no  bsr,  It  leaves  no  stsln ; 
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Puaion  and  crime  ma^  wow  the  maski 
No  hand  will  strip,  no  Ifp  wiU  task ; 
The  record  of  sin  may  be  tmroU^d, 
None  read  if  Hit  tnoed  in  lettera  of  Gold. 

The  dame  has  oome  to  her  waning  yeara— 
And  man  goes  by  with  hia  laughing  Jeers. 
Who !  who  can  love  I  what  creature  seeks 
Tlie  aoftneas  of  such  wrinkled  cheeks  T 
But  lo!  she  is  rtcA,  and  scores  will  bring 
The  lover^i  tow  and  the  bridal  ring; 
And  many  a  heart  so  bought  and  sold 
Has  lived  to  curse  the  spirit  of  Gold. 

Does  it  not  psin  the  breast  to  note 
Bow  the  eyes  of  the  sged  will  gUsten  and  gloat? 
How  the  hands  will  count  with  careful  stealth 
O'er  the  growing  stores  of  useless  wealth  ? 
They  bend  to  me  with  a  martyi's  knee, — 
And  many  a  time  have  I  laughM  to  see 
The  man  of  fourscore,  pale  and  cold, 
Stinting  his  Ore  to  save  his  Gold. 

Pile  on  to  your  masses,  add  heap  to  heap, 
While  those  around  you  may  starve  and  weep ; 
Bat  forget  not,  hoary-headed  slave, 
That  tkouy  not  gtld,  must  All  a  grave. 
Thou  csnst  not  haggle  and  bargain  for  breath, 
Thy  ocrffefs  won't  serve  to  bar  out  death ; 
Tliou  must  be  poor  when  the  church-yard  stone 
And  the  shroud  wlU  be  all  that  thou  canst  own. 

Hatred  dwells  in  the  poor  man's  breast, 
But  the  foe  may  safely  be  his  guest ; 
Thoi^h  his  wrongs  may  madden  to  despair, 
The  li^ured  one  must  brook  and  bear. 
But  let  the  princely  heart  desire 
Revenge  to  quench  its  raging  Are 
Though  it  even  crave  to  be  fed  with  life, 
Gold,  Gold  will  And  the  ready  knifb. 

The  patriot  boasts  his  burning  seal 
In  the  people's  good  and  his  country's  weal ; 
But  let  «•  whisper  a  word  in  his  ear. 
And  fireedom  and  truth  become  less  deary— 
The  honest  friend  will  turn  a  spy, 
The  witness  swear  to  the  hideous  Ue. 
Oh  I  the  souls  ara  unnnmber'd  and  crimes  untold, 
That  are  warp'd  and  wrought  by  the  spirit  of 
GokL 

I  work  much  evil,— but,  yet,  oh  1  yet, 
I  reign  with  pride  when  my  throne  is  set 
In  the  good  man's  heart,  where  feeling  gives 
Its  aid  to  the  meanest  thing  that  lives. 
My  glorious  home  is  made  in  tlie  breast 
That  loves  to  see  the  weary  rest ; 
That  Ibaely  and  promptly  yields  a  part 
Of  its  riches  to  gladden  the  toil-wom  heart. 

That  loathes  the  chance  of  the  rattling  dice, 
And  tome  from  the  gambler's  haunta  of  vice ; 
That  doea  not  watch  with  frenzied  zeal 
The  toesing  throw  or  circling  deal ; 
That  squanders  not  with  spendthrift  haste, 
Nor  lets  glad  plenty  run  to  waste ; 
But  saves  enough  to  give  or  lend 
The  ritarvlng  foe  or  needy  friend. 


Glory  is  mine  when  I  shed  my  light 

On  the  heart  that  cannot  be  lured  from  ri||^t ; 

That  seeks  to  spread  the  cheering  ray 

On  all  that  come  around  its  way. 

Cursed  is  wealth  when  it  fUls  to  the  share 

Of  the  griping  dotard  or  selflsh  heir  I 

But  wisely  scatter  the  talents  ye  hold. 

And  blessings  shall  fall  on  the  spirit  of  Gold. 


Fran  "  duunben*  EdJnborfh  Joora«l." 

MESMERISM.* 

In  a  recent  paper,  we  treated  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  Od  Force,  and  of  the  vajs  in 
whidi  it  manifested  itself  to  our  sight  and 
feelings.  We  then  showed  the  strange  bond 
existing  between  man  and  the  globe  on 
which  he  lives,  and  how  much  he  is  unwit- 
tingly influenced  by  the  lifeless  matter 
around  and  beneath  him.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  still  more  interesting  part  of  our 
subject,  and  observe  the  waj  in  which  the 
Od  Force,  circulating  in  each  of  us,  can  be 
propelled  outwards,  and  made  to  influence 
other& 

The  practice  of  animal  magnetism  seems 
to  have  existed  in  the  earliest  ages,  and, 
more  or  less,  among  all  nations  with  whose 
ancient  history  we  are  familiar.  But  in 
those  ages  it  was  made  a  mystery  of,  its  se- 
crets ^re  jealousy  kept  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  served  to  invest  its  adepts 
(generally  the  higher  dass  of  the  priest- 
hood) with  a  character  and  attributes  seem- 
ingly divine.  Tliis  appears  to  have  been 
especially  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt  In 
later  times — as  among  the  Rosicrucians  of 
medieval  (Germany — the  tame  mystery  was 
kept  up,  but  from  a  different  reason.  The 
age  that  burned  witches,  and  imprisoned 
Ghdileo  for  miuntaining  that  the  earth  re- 


*  This  paper  coming  to  na  from  a  respectable  qoai^ 
ter,  and  containing  information  on  a  subject  which 
at  present  excites  much  attention,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  exclude  it,  merely  because  we  have 
not  ourselves  had  the  opportunities  ei\)oyed  by  the 
writer  of  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
phenomena  descrit>ed  and  referred  to.  The  reader 
will  please  to  receive  the  paper  as  one  presented 
for  the  gratiflcation  of  any  curiosity  which  may 
exist  on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism,  and  not  as  a 
declaration  of  our  own  fhith  upon  that  subject ;  on 
which,  however,  it  is  but  candid  to  say,  we  enters 
tain  none  of  those  prejudices  of  skepticism  which 
as  often  form  a  measure  of  ignorance  and  self-con- 
celt  as  of  knowledge  and  true  wisdom.— £& 
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▼olved,  was  obviously  not  a  toleraot  one. 
The  researches  of  science  it  denounced  as 
profane ;  and  powers  which  it  could  not  ac- 
count for  were  summarily  ascribed  to  the 
deviL  Hence  the  illuminati  of  the  middle 
ages  had  to  veil  their  discoveries  from  the 
public  eye,  only  communicating  them  to  a 
chosen  few,  banded  by  oath  in  Secret 
Societies. 

In  circumstances  so  un&Yorable  to  its 
preservation,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  by 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  knowl- 
edge of  animal  magnetism  had  become  vir- 
tually extinct,  or  could  only  be  gathered, 
dimly  and  in  fragments,  from  the  not  very 
intelligible  writings  of  the  old  mystics.  The 
merit  of  its  rediscovery  is  due  to  Mesmer ; 
and  accordingly  the  science  of  animal  mag- 
netism has  very  generally  been  called  after 
his  name. 

Puys^gur  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  magnetic  trance  could  be  induced  by  a 
simpler  method  than  that  practised  by  Mes- 
mer. The  principal  features  of  the  process 
are  too  generally  known  to  need  any  de- 
scription here:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
result  can  be  obtained  either  by  contact  or 
paMse»—hy  the  eye,  or  by  the  will.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  mesmerizer  should  be 
stronger  than  the  person  he  operates  oa 
From  their  weak  cUet  and  apathetic  tem- 
perament, Dr.  Esdaile  found  the  natives  of 
Bengal  very  susceptible  to  the  magnetic 
treatment;  but  the  case  is  different  with 
Europeans.  With  us  a  person  in  health 
succumbs  only  to  a  skilled  operator,  re- 
markable for  mesmeric  power ;  and  if  he  be 
robust  in  body,  as  well  as  in  health,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  affect  him.  The  lym- 
phatic temperament  is  the  most  easily  sub- 
dued; while  a  restless,  energetic  mind  is 
least  sa  Trance  is  ordinarily  induced  in 
from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour ;  but 
sometimes  more  than  half-a-doxen  sittings 
are  required  ere  this  takes  place.  Among 
French  patients,  the  mesmeric  powers  are 
more  rapidly  developed  than  with  English 
or  Germana  The  English  especially,  says 
I>r.  Mayo,  for  the  most  part  require  a  long 
course  of  education,  many  sittings,  to  have 
their  powers  drawn  oat:  but  "these  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  cases."  Let  us 
see  n;^w  what  are  the  principal  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  mesmeric  powers — 
premising  that  Tery  few  persons  are  capa- 


ble of  reaching  the  clairvoyant  degree,  and 
that  the  progression  is  not  always  regular 
from  stage  to  stage,  but  varies  wiUi  different 
persons,  and  even  with  the  same  person  at 
different  times,  both  in  order  and  extent : — 

1.  As  soon  as  the  mesmeric  process  has 
taken  effect,  the  patient  falls  into  a  profbund 
trance.  In  some  cases  one  or  other  of  his 
senses  is  partially  active,  but  in  general  he 
is  totally  insensible.  You  may  cut  off  a 
leg  or  an  arm,  and  he  will  not  feel  it ;  jou 
may  fire  a  gun  at  his  ear,  and  he  will  not 
hear  it 

2.  After  continuing  thus  for  some  time, 
or  after  being  several  times  entranced,  the 
patient  awakes  within  himsel£  He  cannot 
see  any  thing ;  but  he  hears  and  pertinently 
answers  his  mesmerixer,  and  sometimes 
others  also. 

8.  By  and  by  a  new  phenomenon  appears. 
Without  seeing,  he  sympathetically  adopts 
the  voluntary  movements  of  the  operator. 
He  imitates  what  he  says  and  does.  He 
will  sing  a  song  after  him,  though  the  mneic 
be  strange  to  him,  and  the  words  be  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  and  will  throw  himself  into 
any  posture  the  operator  may  assume,  how- 
ever difficult  to  maintain,  and  will  oontioae 
in  it  motionless  as  long  as  you  please,  or 
until  he  awake.  Thus  Dr.  Esdaile  made  a 
native  Bcngalese,  who  knew  not  a  word  of 
English,  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  and 
others  of  our  national  ditties,  in  capital 
style.  He  gives  a  curious  account  also  of 
the  odd  rigid  postures  which  he  made  his 
patients  assume;  and  mentions  that  any 
limb  could  be  instantaneously  thawed  by 
directing  against  it  a  jet  of  cold  water. 
Thus  with  a  syringe,  and  from  a  distance, 
he  shot  down  one  Umb  after  another  of  his 
living  statues;  while  directing  a  jet-d'eau 
against  the  calf  of  the  leg  brought  them  at 
once  to  the  ground. 

4.  A  step  further  and  the  entranced  per- 
son, who  has  no  feeling,  or  taste,  or  smell  of 
his  own,  feels,  tastes,  and  smells  every 
thing  that  is  made  to  tell  on  the  senses  of 
the  operator.  If  the  most  acrid  substance 
be  put  in  his  own  mouth,  he  is  quite  inssn- 
sible  to  its  presence ;  but  if  sugar  or  mustard 
be  placed  on  the  operator's  tongue,  the  en- 
tranced person  immediately  expresses  sat- 
isfaction or  disgust.  So,  also,  if  you  pluck 
a  hair  from  the  operator's  head,  the  other 
complains  of  the  pain  you  give  him. 
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Dr.  Majo  aooonnto  ftnr  thete  eympathetie 
pheaomena  by  Bupposing  thai  the  mind  of 
the  entranoed  person  has  interpenetrated 
the  nerrooB  system  of  the  operator ;  that  in 
the  third  stage,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  cranio>spinal  cord  and  its 
nerves,  (by  which  the  impulse  to  Toluntaiy 
motion  is  originated  and  oonTeyed ;)  and  in 
the  fourth  stage,  with  the  posterior  half 
akoL 

This  interpenetration  can  extend  fkrther ; 
but  before  this  happens,  a  phenomenon  of  an 
altogether  different  kind  manifests  itself  f 
this  is  trafuposed  9muaHan,  The  operator 
oootrives  to  awake  the  entranoed  person  to 
the  knowledge  that  he  possesses  new  oigans 
of  eensatioa  GomparatiTely  few  persons 
can  be  brought  as  liyr  a%  this,  bat  many 
make  a  tantalising  advance  towards  it, 
tkut :  They  are  asked,  "  Do  yon  see  any 
thing  r  and  after  some  days  they  at  length 
answer  «  Tes  I"  "  What  T  "A  light" 
«  Where  is  the  light  r  Then  they  intimate 
Ha  place,  which  may  be  anywhere  around  or 
above  them,  and  describe  its  color,  which  is 
nanally  yellowish.  Each  day  it  is  pointed 
to  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  seen  equally 
whether  the  room  be  light  or  dark — ^their 
eyes  meanwhile  being  shut  And  here  with 
mai^  the  phenomenon  stops.  Others  now 
begin  to  discern  objects  held  in  the  direction 
in  which'  they  see  this  light  In  most  of  the 
persons  in  whom  Mr.  Williamson  (of  Which- 
ham)  brought  out  this  transposed  sensation, 
the  faculty  was  located  in  a  small  surface  of 
the  scalp  bdiind  the  left  ear.  The  patients 
generally  saw  oljects  best  when  held  at  five 
or  aix  inches  distant  from  and  opposite  to 
this  apoi;  but  with  one  the  best  distance 
was  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  behind  her. 
Some  can  see  to  read  with  their  finger-ends, 
others  with  the  pit  of  the  stomach :  and  in 
some  rare  cases  this  visual  faculty  is  spread 
over  the  whole  cutaneous  membrane.  Dr. 
Mayo  mentions  a  curious  case  in  which  a 
girl,  when  entranced,  saw  with  the  knuckles 
of  one  hand ;  and  on  smearing  the  back  of 
that  hand  with  ink,  she  could  no  longer  see 
with  it 

6.  In  the  fifth  stage,  the  entranoed  person 
reaches  what  has  been  called  the  state  of 
self-intuition ;  he  obtains  a  dear  knowledge 
of  his  own  interaal,  mental,  and  bodily  state, 
and  generally  possesses  a  like  power  of  in- 
ternal inspection  with  regard  to  others  who 


have  been  placed  in  magnetic  conneetino 
(m  rttppbrt)  with  him.  Thus  such  persons 
have  firequently  told  the  exact  nature  of 
their  disease;  have  prescribed  for  them- 
selves, in  no  recorded  instance  erroneously ; 
if  subject  to  fits,  have  predicted  the  precise 
hour  of  their  recurrence,  sometimes  months 
beforehand,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their 
own  recovery.  It  is  to  this  stage  and  the 
next  that  the  term  clairvoyance,  or  **  lucid 
vision"  has  been  applied. 

6.  The  sixth  degree  is  just  an  extension  of 
the  preceding  one,  and  has  been  styled  that 
of  univer9al  hieidity.  When  a  person  has 
reached  this  stage,  if  there  be  given  him 
a  look  of  hair,  letter,  Ac,  belonging  to-  an 
unknown  and  distant  party,  (and  of  course 
impregnated  with  his  peculiar  Od,)  the  clair- 
voyant will  forthwith  mentally  go  in  search 
of  him,  and  will  tell  where  he  is,  what  he  is 
like,  what  he  is  doing — nay,  even  how  he  is 
both  in  body  and  mind. 

To  this  stage  belongs  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  mental  traivdlingf  by  entranced 
persons;  the  more  complicated  cases  of 
which  prove  that  the  inind  of  the  clair* 
voyant  actually  pays  a  visit  to  the  scene  in 
question,  and  can  see  things,  or  pass  on  to 
remote  places,  of  which  the  fellow-traveller 
has  no  cognisance.  Instances  of  this  are 
stated.  We  quote  one  in  illustration  from 
Dr.  Mayors  book : — **  A  young  person  whom 
Mr.  Williamson  mesmerized  became  clair- 
voyant In  this  state  she  paid  ^e  a  men- 
tal visit  at  Boppard ;  and  Mr.  Williamson, 
who  had  been  a  resident  there,  was  satisfied 
that  she  realised  the  scene.  Afterwards  I 
removed  to  Weilbach,  whert  Mr.  William' 
son  had  never  heen.  Then  he  proposed  to 
the  dairvoyante  to  visit  me  again.  She 
reached,  accordingly,  in  mental  travelling, 
my  former  room  in  Boppard,  and  expressed 
surprise  and  annoyance  at  not  finding  me 
there,  and  at  observing  others  in  its  occupa- 
tion. Mr.  Williamson  proposed  that  she 
should  set  out  and  try  to  find  me.  She 
said,  *  You  must  help  ma'  Then  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson said,  '  We  must  go  up  the  river 
some  way  till  we  come  to  a  great  town, 
(Mains.*)  The  dairvoyante  said  she  had 
got  there.  Then  said  Mr.  Williamson,  *We 
must  go  up  another  river,  (the  Maine,)  whidi 
joins  our  river  at  this  town,  and  try  to  find 
Dr.  Mayo  on  its  banks  somewhere.*  Then 
the  dairvoyante  said,  '  Oh,  there  is  a  laige 
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house,  lei  OB  go  and  see  it :  no ;  there  are 
•two  Urge  houBes— one  white,  the  other  red' 
Upon  this  Mr.  WiUianuon  proposed  that 
she  shoold  go  into  one  of  the  two  houses 
and  look  about ;  she  quickly  recognized  my 
servant,  went  mentally  into  my  room,  and 
described  a  particular  or  two  which  were 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  guessed  by  her. 
When  Mr.  Williamson  subsequently  came 
to  visit  me  at  Weilbach,  he  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  two 
houses,  which  tallied  with  the  account  given 
beforehand  by  the  mental  traveller.  I  have 
Dot  the  smallest  doubt  she  mentally  realized 
my  new  aboda  Then  how  did  she  do  all 
this  f  ....  I  cannot  help  inclining  to  the 
■belief  that  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  a 
place  or  person,  the  mind  acts  exoneurally, 
[beyond  the  body;]  that  in  visiting  new 
places  the  mind  establishes  a  direct  relation 
with  the  scenes  or  persona  Then,  in  the 
simplest  case  of  mental  visiting,  where  the 
scene  to  be  visited  is  familiar  to  the  inter- 
rogator, I  presume  that  the  dairvoyante's 
mind,  being  in  communion  with  his,  realizes 
scenes  which  his  has  previously  ezoneurally 
realized.  Arriving  thus  at  the  scene  itself, 
the  clairvoyante*  observes  for  herself^  and 
sees  what  may  be  new  in  it  and  unknown  to 
her  fellow-traveller  :  and  in  the  same  way 
may  pursue  (as  in  the  mental  visit  made  to 
myself  at  Weilbach)  suggested  features  of 
the  locality,  and  be  thus  helped  to  beat 
about  in  space  for  new  objects,  and  at 
length  to  recognize  among  them,  and  men- 
tally identify  persons  with  whom  she  has 
already  arrived  at  a  mental  mesmeric  re- 
lation." 

Still  more  astonishing  is  the  faculty  of 
prevision  manifested  in  the  higher  degrees 
of  mesmeric  trance.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
referrible  to  three  different  heads : — 1.  The 
case  of  Cazot,  (mentioned  by  Dr.  Foissac,) 
who  had  predicted,  as  usual,  when  his  next 
epileptic  fit  would  occur,  but  ere  the  time 
came  round,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
killed,  proves  that  the  clairvoyant  can  fore- 
see what  his  living  economy  will  be,  oih^ 
thinge  continuing  the  same.  2.  Dr.  Teste 
gives  the  case  of  a  lady,  his  patient,  who, 
when  entranced,  foretold  the  day  and  hour 
when  an  accident,  the  nature  of  which  she 
could  not  foresee,  was  to  befall  her,  and  from 
it  a  long  series  of  illness  was  to  take  its  rise. 
Dr.  Teste  and  the  lady's  husband  were  stay- 


ing with  her  when  the  fatal  moment  (un- 
known to  her)  approached.  Then  she  rose, 
and  making  an  excuse,  left  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  her  husband ;  when,  on  opening  a 
door,  a  great  gray  rat  rushed  out,  and  she 
sank  down  in  a  fit  of  terror,  and  the  pre- 
dicted illness  ensued.  In  this  case  the  pre- 
vision plainly  extended  to  an  extraneous  and 
accidental  circumstance,  which  no  calculation 
or  intuition  of  her  natural  bodily  changes 
could  have  led  her  to.  3.  But  there  are  in- 
stances which  reach  yet  further.  Dr.  Foissac 
mentions  the  case  of  a  Mademoiselle  Cceline, 
who,  when  entranced,  predicted  thai  she 
would  be  poisoned  on  a  certain  evening,  at 
a  given  hour.  What  would  be  the  vehicle 
of  the  poison  she  could  not  foresee,  either  at 
the  time  when  she  first  uttered  the  predic- 
tion, or  on  an  occasion  or  two  afterwards, 
when,  being  again  entranced,  she  recurred 
to  the  subject  However,  shortly  before  the 
day  she  was  to  be  poisoned,  being  ques- 
tioned in  trance  as  to  the  possibility  of 
averting  her  fate,  she  said,  "  Throw  me  into 
the  sleep  a  little  before  the  time  I  hare 
named,  and  then  ask  me  whether  I  can  dis- 
cern where  the  danger  lies."  This  was  done, 
and  Mademoiselle  CcBline  at  once  said  that 
the  poison  was  in  a  glass  at  her  bedside : 
they  had  substituted  for  quinine  an  exces- 
sive dose  of  morphine. 

"  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Mayo,  **  there  is  a  true 
series  of  consequences  to  be  deduced  firom 
whatever  partial  premises  the  clairvoyante 
may  happen  to  be  acquainted  with.  When 
she  has  more  data,  she  makes  a  wider  cal- 
culation, again  certain  so  £ar  as  it  goes ;  but 
other  premises  influencing  the  ultimate  result 
may  still  have  escaped  her.  So  the  utmost 
reach  of  genuine  trance-prevision  is  but  the 
announcement  of  a  probability  which  unfore- 
seen events  may  counteract." 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  mesmeric  faculties, 
and  the  modes  in  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves. Wonderful  they  certainly  are ;  but, 
unlike  the  more  recondite  facts  of  science, 
which  yet  readily  obtain  credence — unlike 
the  velocity  of  light  or  the  vibrations  of  the 
air — ^the  verification  of  animal  magnetism  is 
within  the  power  of  all.  It  is  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  the  thing  that  hinders  belief 
in  it:  people  think  it  so  opposed  to  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  that  they  will  not 
waste  time  in  examining  the  matter.  Let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  remove  this  impression 
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we  canooi  find  in  nature  henelf  some- 
thing  analngooB  to  the  roeflmeric  powen. 
We  trust  in  a  few  sentences  to  do  this,  and 
more  than  this — ^to  show  that  nature  often 
develops  in  the  human  heing  powers  not 
only  analogous,  but  identical,  and  even  ex- 
ceeding in  some  respects  any  yet  observed  in 
the  mesmeric  stages.  The  annals  of  natural 
trance,  of  somnambulisni,  and  catalepsy, 
famish  proofs  redundant.  Our  only  difficulty 
is  what  to  select. 

Take  the  following : — ^M.  Petetin  attended 
a  young  married  lady  in  a  sort  of  fit  She 
lay  seemingly  unconscious,  and  her  arms, 
when  raised,  remained  in  the  air.  Being 
put  to  bed,  she  cooomenced  singing;  but 
piTM*ing  her  skin,  and  shouting  in  her  ear, 
all  tailed  to  arouse  her  attention.  Then  it 
happened  that  the  doctor*s  foot  slipped  while 
arranging  her ;  and  as  he  recovered  himsell^ 
half  leaning  over  her,  he  said,  "  How  pro- 
voking we  can't  make  her  leave  off  singing  I'* 
*'  Ah,  doctor  T  she  cried,  **  don't  be  angry :  I 
won't  sing  any  mare;"  and  she  stopped. 
But  shortly  she  began  again :  and  in  vain 
did  the  doctor  implore  her,  by  the  loudest 
entreaties  addressed  to  the  ear,  to  keep  her 
promise,  and  desist.  At  last  it  occurred  to 
him  to  place  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
when  she  heard  him  before ;  and  raising  the 
bedclothes^  he  bent  his  head  towards  her 
stomach,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Do  you, 
then,  mean  to  sing  for  ever  ?"  "  Oh,  what 
pain  you  have  given  me  I"  she  ezdaimed: 
"  I  implore  you  speak  lower  ;"  at  the  same 
time  she  passed  her  hand  over  the  pit  of 
her  stomach.  **  In  what  way,  then,  do  you 
hear!"  asked  Dr.  Petetia  "Like  any  one 
else,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  I  am  speaking 
to  your  stomach  I"  "  Is  it  possible  t"  she 
said.  He  then  tried  again  whether  she  could 
hear  with  her  ears,  speaking  even  through 
a  tube,  to  aggravate  the  sound :  she  heard 
nothing.  On  his  asking  her,  at  the  pit  of 
her  stomach,  if  she  had  not  heard  him — 
**  No,"  said  she ;  **  I  am  indeed  unfortunate." 
Here  is  transposed  sensation. 

A  few  days  after  the  scene  just  described, 
the  lady  had  another  attack  of  catalepsy, 
during  which  she  still  heard  with  her  sto- 
mach, and  also  saw  with  it^  even  through  an 
intervening  opaque  body.  Meanwhile  her 
countenance  expressed  astonishment,  and 
Dr.  Petetin  inquired  the  cause.  "  I  am 
singing,  doctor,"  she  answered,  "to  divert 


my  attention  from  a  sight  whidi  appalls  ma 
I  see  my  inside,  and  the  strange  forms  of 
the  OTgans,  snrrounded  with  a  network  of 
light  My  countenance  must  express  what 
I  feel^-astonishment  and  fear.  A  physician 
who  should  have  my  complaint  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  would  think  himself  fortunate, 
as  nature  would  reveal  all  her  secrets  to 
him."  "  Do  you  see  your  heart  t"  asked  Dr. 
Petetin.  "  Yes,  there  it  is :  it  beats  at  twice 
— ^the  two  sides  in  agreement;  when  the 
upper  part  oontiacts,  the  lower  part  swells, 
and  inmiediately  afterwards  contracts ;  the 
blood  rushes  out  all  luminous,  and  issues  by 
two  great  vessels  which  are  but  a  little 
apart" 

But  to  proceed.  One  morning  (still  fiurther 
on  in  her  case)  the  fit  came  on,  according  to 
custom,  at  eight  o'clock.  Petetin  arrived 
later  than  usual  He  announced  himself  by 
speaking  to  the  fingers  of  the  patient,  (by 
which  also  he  was  now  heard.)  "  Ton  are 
a  very  lazy  person  this  morning,  doctor," 
said  she.  **  It  is  true,  madam ;  but  if  you 
knew  the  reason,  yon  would  not  reproach 
m&"  "Ah!"  said  she;  "I  peroeive:  yoa 
have  had  a  headache  for  the  last  four  hours : 
it  will  not  leave  you  till  six  in  die  evening. 
You  are  right  to  take  nothing :  no  human 
means  can  prevent  it  running  its  course." 
"  Can  you  tdl  me  on  which  side  is  the  pain  T 
said  Petetia  **  On  the  right  side :  it  oocupiee 
the  temple,  the  eye,  the  teeth :  I  wani  you 
that  it  will  invade  the  left  eye,  and  that  you 
wiQ  suffer  considerably  between  three  and 
four  o'clock:  at  six  you  will  be  free  firom 
pain."  The  prediction  came  out  literally 
true.  "  If  you  wish  me  to  believe  you,  you 
must  tell  me  what  I  hold  in  my  hand."  **  I 
see  through  your  hand  an  antique  medaL" 
Dr.  Petetin  inquired  at  what  hour  her  own 
fit  would  terminata  "At  elevea"  "And 
the  evening  accession,  when  will  it  come 
on  t"  "  At  seven  o*clock."  "  In  that  case  it 
will  be  later  than  usual"  "  Yes :  the  periods 
of  its  recurrence  are  going  to  change  to  so 
and  so."  During  this  conversation  the  pa- 
tient's countenance  expressed  annoyance. 
She  then  said  to  M.  Petetin — "My  unde 
has  just  entered ;  he  is  conversing  with  my 
husband  behind  the  screen;  his  visit  will 
iatigue  me;  beg  him  to  go  away."  The 
unde,  on  leaving,  took  with  him,  by  mia- 
take,  her  husband's  doak,  which  she  per- 
ceived, and  sent  her  sister-in-law  to  redium 
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ii    Here,  iodnbttably,  is  dairToyaaoe  aad 
previuoD. 

Ezperimenti  were  sabeeqantly  tried  hf 
M.  Petetin  upon  eight  different  patients,  all 
of  wliom  exhibited  the  same  phenomenon  of 
the  transference  of  the  foealties  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomscfa,  (tpigaHrium^)  and  to  the  ex* 
tremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  with  the 
addition  of  a  prodigious  development  of  the 
intellectaal  powers,  and  a  presentiment  or 
foresight  of  their  future  diseased  symptoms. 
The  following  experiments  show  that  tatte^ 
as  well  as  sight  and  hearing,  is  sometimes 
transferred  to  the  epigastrium.  M.  Petetin 
secretly  placed  pieces  of  cake,  biscuit,  tarts, 
Ac.,  upon  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  pa- 
tients, which  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  taste  of  the  particular  article  in  the 
mouth.  When  the  substance  was  enveloped 
in  silk  ntxtttf  no  sensation  was  felt  by  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  the  taste  was  immediately  per- 
oeiTed  on  removing  the  oovering.  An  egg 
was  covered  over  with  varnish,  and  the  pa- 
tient felt  no  taste  until  the  varnish  was  re- 
moved. M.  Petetin,  we  may  remark,  was 
by  no  means  an  advocate  of  the  Mesmerian 
sjstem;  of  which,  indeed,  at  the  time  he 
published  his  reports  on  these  oases,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  slightest  experi- 
mental knowledge. 

The  late  Mr.  Bulteel  witnessed  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  female  in 
natur^  trance: — ^After  a  remark  made  to 
put  her  off  her  guard,  a  line  of  a  folded  note 
was  pressed  against  the  back  of  her  neck : 
she  read  it  She  used  also  to  tell  that  per- 
sons, whom  she  knew,  were  coming  to  the 
house,  while  they  were  yet  at  some  distance ; 
and  when  persons  were  in  the  room  with 
her  playing  chess,  behmd  her,  if  they  made 
intentionally  false  moves,  she  would  ask 
them  what  they  could  possibly  do  that  for. 

A  case  treated  by  Dr.  Despine  at  Aix-les- 
Baina  This  was  an  epileptic  patient,  who 
had  all  sorts  of  fits  and  day-sonmombulism, 
during  which  she  was  not  incapacitated  for 
waiting  at  table,  though  her  eyes  were  shut 
She  likewise  saw  alternately  with  her  fin- 
gers, the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  her  elbow, 
and  would  write  with  precision  with  her 
right  hand,  superintending  the  process  with 
her  left  elbow.  "  These  details,*'  adds  Dr. 
Mayo,  "are  peculiarly  gratifying  to  myself; 
for  in  the  little  I  have  seen,  I  yet  have  seen 
a  patient  walk  about  with  her  eyes  shut, 


and  weU  hiiaded  beside^  hdduig  the  knaek- 
les  of  one  hand  before  her  as  a  seeing 
lantern.'* 

Of  another  patient  Dr.  Pk'ost  remarks: — 
"  Her  intellectual  fiumlties  acquired  a  great 
activity,  and  the  richness  of  her  £uicy  made 
itself  remarked  in  the  picturesque  images 
which  she  threw  into  her  descriptions.*'  As 
she  was  telling  her  friends  of  an  approadi- 
ing  attack  of  catalepsy,  suddenly  she  ex- 
claimed— "  I  no  longer  see  or  hear  thiogs  in 
the  same  manner ;  every  thing  is  transparent 
around  me,  and  my  observation  extends  to 
incalculable  distancea"  She  designated  witl^ 
out  an  error,  the  people  who  were  on  the 
public  promenade,  whether  near  the  bouse^ 
or  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  distant 
She  read  the  thoughts  of  every  one  wha 
came  near  her ;  she  marked  those  who  were 
false  and  vicious,  (a  faculty  which  ia  often 
remarkably  exhibited  by  djing  persons ;)  and 
repelled  the  approach  of  stupid  people^  who 
bored  her  with  their  questions,  and  a^^ava- 
ted  her  malady.  (Persons  much  questioned 
when  in  trance,  either  natural  or  mesmeric; 
generally  complain  of  severe  headache  when 
awakening  out  of  it) 

We  commend  these  cases  of  natural*  trance 
to  general  attention.  They  are  selected  and 
abridged  from  the  works  of  ^  Mayo  and 
Oolquhonn — the  latter  of  which  gentlemen 
was  the  first  to  draw  the  pnbUc  attention 
of  this  country  to  the  daims  of  animal  mag^ 
netism,  in  his  erudite  work,  "  Isis  Revelata." 
These  cases,  we  think,  sufficiently  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  supernatural  or  impossible 
in  the  pretensions  of  animal  magnetism;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  mesmeric  state  is 
nothing  else  than  natunU  tr«mce  artificially 
produced,  A  comparison  of  the  cases  quo- 
ted will  in  fact  show,  that  in  "  self-iutuition'' 
the  natural  trance  equals  the  mesmeric, 
while  in  "  transposed  sensation"  it  sm^iasses 
it  In  "  prevision**  they  are  nearly  on  a  par : 
especially  if  we  add  in  fiftvor  of  the  former 
(as  we  now  do)  the  well-authenticated  pre- 
diction of  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  king  of 
Wirtemberg,  four  years  before  it  happened, 
by  one  somnambulist,  and  six  months  pre- 
vious to  it  bj  another;  the  latter  naming 
the  very  day  (28th  October,  1816)  on  which 
he  was  struck  by  the  fittal  apoplexy.  Lest 
our  evidence  in  £svor  of  natural  **  dairvoy- 
anoe  and  mental  travelling"  should  be 
thought  inferior  to  that  of  the  meamerie 
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trftnce,  we  shall  clone  onr  owe  with  one  more 
instance,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  de- 
daive.  The  strange  oommonion  of  the  spir- 
ita  at  auch  a  distaooe,  and  preTioualy  unac- 
quainted, cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  reader's 
notice. 

Mademoiselle  W ,  a  natural  dairvoy- 

ante,  whose  case  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Dr.  Klein,  her  physician,  being  on  a  visit  at 

the  house  of  M.  St ,  was  asked  by  that 

gentleman  to  torn  hear  clairvoyant  powers 
towards  his  son,  then  serving  with  the 
Freudi  army  in  Russia.  From  that  mo- 
ment   Mademoiselle    W directed   her 

thonghts  towards  the  young  officer,  and  in 
all  her  paroxysms,  although  she  had  never 
seen  him,  she  described  him  exactly  as  if  she 
had  him  before  her  eyes.  She  frequently 
asked  his  sister  if  she  did  not  see  him  in  a 
comer  of  the  room  *,  and  one  day,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  negative  answer,  she  said,  *'  Well 
then,  ask  him  any  questions  you  please,  and 
I  shall  return  his  answers."  The  sister  then 
aaked  aU  sorts  of  questions  relative  to  fiamlly 
matters,  which  were  quite  unknown  to  the 
somnambulist,  who  answered  them  all  in  a 
manner  so  precise  and  accurate,  that  the  in- 
terrogator afterwards  declared  that  she  felt 
herself  seized  with  a  cold  perspiration,  and 
was  several  times  on  the  point  of  fainting 
with  fright,  during  what  she  called  the  Dia- 
logue of  the  Spirits^  On  another  occasion 
the  somnambulist  declared  to  the  father  that 
she  saw  his  son  at  the  hospital,  with  a  piece 
of  white  linen  wrapt  round  his  chin — that 
he  was  woimded  in  the  fiice— -that  he  was 
unable  to  eat,  but  that  he  was  in  no  danger. 
Some  days  later  she  said  that  he  was  now 
able  to  eat,  and  that  he  waa  much  better. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  a  courier  arrived 

from  the  army.    M.  Si immediately 

went  to  Count  Th to  inquire  what  news 

he  had  received ;  and  the  latter  set  his  mind 
completely  "at  rest,  by  informing  him  that 
his  son's  name  was  not  in  the  list  of  the 
wounded.  Transported  with  joy,  he  re- 
turned   home,  and    said  to  Mademoiselle 

W .  who  was  at  that  time  in  her  som- 

nambulic  sleep,  that  for  once  she  had  not 
divine<f  correctly,  and  that,  fortunately  for 
his  son  and  himself,  she  had  been  completely 
deceived.  At  these  words  the  young  lady 
felt  much  offended;  and  in  an  angry  and 
energetic  tone  assured  him  that  she  waa 
quite  eertainof  the  truth  of  hor  statement^ 


that)  at  the  very  monient,  she  saw  his  son  at 
the  hospital  with  his  chin  wrapt  in  white 
linen,  and  that,  in  the  stats  in  which  she 
then  was»  it  was  quite  impossible  she  could 
be  deceived.    Soon  afterwards  there  came 

a  note  from  Count  Th ;  which,  after 

some  expressions  of  politeness  and  condo- 
lence, announced  that  a  second  list  of  the 
wounded  had  arrived,  containing  the  name 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  mus^ 
ket-ball  on  the  chin,  and  was  under  medical 
treatment  in  the  hospital,  Ac 

These  facts  are  related  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  **  Biblioth^ue  du  Magnetisme 
Animal,"  and  "  the  veracity  of  the  persona 
upon  whose  authority  it  is  given,**  says  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  "lies  under  no  suspicion." 


A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO; 

OB,  BXOOLLSCnONS  OF  A  TKS'MOHTBS^  BAMBUB- 
IN  1849-60.      BT  A  BABBISTKB. 

This  is  a  pleasant  readable  book,  telling- 
in  unaffected  style  how  a  gentleman  went  to 
Mexico,  what  he  saw  there,  and  how  he  came 
back.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  nor  is  it 
enlivened  by  adventure  :  the  traveller  met 
with  no  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  seems  to 
have  made  himself  tolerably  comfortable- 
throughout  his  journey ;  antiquities,  history, 
and  natural  history  are  alike  neglected — ^tbe 
more's  the  pity — ^yet  the  narrative  will  be 
read  with  interest,  and  may  wile  away  not 
unprofitably  an  idle  hour  or  two.  We  are 
told  in  it  how  ordinary  people  like  ourselves- 
move  about  and  spend  their  time  in  Mexico ; 
and  every  body  Ukes  to  know  the  ways  of  his 
neighbor,  even  ^ough  on  the  other  side  of 
the  AtlanticL 

The  "  B^rister"  takes  to  ship  at  Southamp- 
ton, in  a  West  India  mail-packet,  and  crosses 
the  Atlantic  with  scarcely  an  alarm  or  even 
a  discomfort,  saving  an  occasional  ill-cooked 
dinner.  He  lands  at  Vera  Cruz ;  meets 
with  kindness  and  hospitality  everywhere ; 
looks  about  him  for  three  weeks  in  the  fa- 
mous dty  of  Mexico;  visits  mines  and  fac- 
tories and  foirs ;  spends  six  months  happily 
among  friends  in  the  little  town  of  Tepic ; 
amuses  himself  by  shooting  wild  ducks  and 
wondering  at  armadilloes  and  iguanas  *,  saila 
in  an  American  steamer,  among  a  crowd  oT 
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Yankee  Oenerals  and  Golonela,  in  red  wont- 
ed shirts,  and  trowsers  tucked  inside  their 
boots,  to  Panama ;  crosses  the  Isthmus  and 
finds  his  vay  back  in  the  same  snug  but 
slow  West  Indian  packet  in  which  he  start- 
ed. 

In  Mexico  he  passed  through  the  country 
where  pulque  is  made,  tipple  for  which  a 
taste  must  be  acquired,  though  the  Mexicans 
might  retort  the  same  remark  were  brown 
stout  submitted  to  their  judgment.  We  know 
some  foreigners  in  Britain,  however,  who, 
were  their  expulsion  proposed,  might  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  on  account  of 
their  love  of  Barclay's  £ntire,  afttr  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  old  Spaniards  in  Mexico : — 

*^  We  passed  through  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Maguey,  or  large  Ameri- 
can Aloe,  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  Pul(iue.  Pulque  is  the 
common  drink  of  all  Mexicans,  and  answers 
to  our  beer,  though  more  intoxicating.  All 
who  once  ^et  accustomed  to  the  smell  and 
taste,  like  it  much,  and  it  is  even  said  to  be- 
come necessary  to  people,  after  they  have 
used  it  for  many  years.  When  the  repub- 
lic was  first  established,  many  old  Spaniards 
threatened  with  expulsion,  petitioned  the 
National  Assembly  to  allow  tnem  to  remain 
in  Mexico,  the  groundwork  of  the  petition 
being  that  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  drink  Pulque,  (not  procurable  in  Spain,) 
that  their  lives  would  oe  endangered  ii  they 
left  it  off  The  manner  of  making  this 
drink  is  as  follows :  When  the  aloe  is  just 
on  the  point  of  throwing  up  its  huge  stem 
from  its  coronet  of  leaves,  deep  amidst  which 
its  broad  basis  had  been  for  some  time  form- 
ing, the  fieu'mer  or  gardener  scoops  out  the 
whole  pith,  leaving  the  outer  rind,  and  thus 
making,  inside  the  circle  of  leaves,  a  bowl- 
like cavity,  about  two  feet  deep  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  This  cavity  is  soon  filled  with  the 
sap  which  should  have  ^one  to  nourish  the 
stalk,  and  as  it  flows,  is  removed  several 
times  daily  for  some  months,  or  as  long  as 
the  tap  yielda  A  portion  of  this  juice 
(called  honey-water,  agtutmiel)  is  set  apart 
to  ferment  and  act  as  a  sort  of  leaven  or 
yeast  for  the  rest  This  is  called  Madre^Pul- 
que,  the  Mother  of  Pulque,  and  when  com- 
pletely prepared,  (which  it  is  in  about  a  fort- 
night,) a  small  portion  of  it  is  added  to  the 
skins  or  tube  containing  the  fresh  aguamiel, 
and  sets  it  fermenting  in  a  day  or  so.  A 
large  plant  is  said  to  yield  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pints  daily,  ana  this  for  months. 
Others  vary  the  process  by  putting  a  small 
<}uantity  of  mescal  into  the  cavity  in  the 
plant  to  mix  with  the  sap  as  it  flows  in ;  and 
this  seems  to  answer  verv  well  This  pro- 
of milking  the  Aloe  is,  aa  might  be  ex- 


pected, a  fiital  one  to  the  plant,  bat  before 
It  dies  it  always  throws  out  shoots  which 
keep  up  the  stock.  The  fermentation  is  u»a- 
ally  conducted  in  skins,  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  over  the  Pulque  is  fit  for  drinking.  To 
strangers  both  the  taste  and  smell  are  hor- 
rible, something  of  the  style  of  rotten  eggs; 
but  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  flavor. 
The  fresh  sap,  or  aguamiel,  is  often  drunk 
unprepared,  but  it  is  too  humble  a  tipple  to 
be  generally  patronized. 

'*  These  aloes  are  often  of  immense  siae. 
The  common  leaves  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  more  than  a  foot  in  width,  and  thick 
in  proportion.  The  stem  often  shoots  up  to 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  is  aa  thick 
as  a  man's  body." 

What  would  our  dandy  coachmen  and 
footmen  of  London  say  to  the  aspect  of 
their  representatives  in  ''the  drive*'  of 
Mexico  I — 

''The  chief  delights  and  amusements  of 
the  Mexicans  of  the  upper  class  are  the 
theatre  and  the  Paseo  or  carriage  promen- 
ade. The  latter  is  thronged  every  dajr,  be- 
tween five  and  six,  with  carriages  and  nders ; 
the  carria^fes,  many  of  them,  very  good,  and 
well-appointed,  but  drawn  mostly  by  mules, 
and,  except  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  the  blackguard  aspect  of 
the  servants  I  have  actually  seen  a  band- 
some  carriage,  containing  elegantly-dressed 
ladies,  with  a  dirty  rascid  behind  wearing  a 
jacket,  and  with  trowsers  embellished  by  a 
vast  aperture  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  them.  On  the  days  I  have  mentioned, 
however,  all  the  servants  come  out  in  livery ; 
but  firom  not  knowing  how  to  put  it  on  or 
keep  it  clean,  their  appearance  is  not  greatly 
improved.  The  Paseo  mi^ht,  with  a  little 
care,  be  made  a  pleasant  place  enough ;  but 
to  reach  it,  one  nas  to  pass  some  horridly- 
odoriferous  refuse  heaps;  and  the  drive  it- 
self is  either  drowned  in  mud  or  ankle-deep 
in  dusi  The  watering  part  is  done  by  con- 
victs, whom  I  have  seen  chained  together  by 
the  half-dozen,  sluicing  the  road  with  water 
from  buckets,  as  if  it  were  the  deck  of  a 
ship." 

Should  any  of  our  readers  feel  inclined  to 
pursue  the  route  of  our  traveller',  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  inns  he  encountered  may 
be  serviceable,  and  induce  preparation  be- 
forehand : — 

"  In  travelling,  as  I  was  now  doing,  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  every  thing  with  you  that 
you  may  be  likely  to  want  I  did  not  know 
this  when  I  left  Guadalaxara,  and  fancied 
that  by  bringing  my  bed  I  had  done  all  that 
was  necessary.  I  found  out,  however,  that 
knives,  forks,  washhand-basins,  Ac.,  were 
luxuries  unknown  on  the  road,  and  I  was  at 
I  first  put  to  some  atraita  for  want  of  ancfa  ar- 
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tides.  On  arriviDg  at  the  Meson,  or  inn, 
•which  only  professes  to  fiimish  food  for  the 
animals,  you  ask  for  a  room,  and  are  shown 
into  a  place  with  four  brick  or  adobe  walls, 
and  containing  a  few  boards  placed  on  a 
frame ;  this  is  the  bed.  Possibly  there  may 
be  a  table,  but  never  any  more  superfluous 
furniture.  You  ask  what  can  be  had  for 
dinner,  and,  if  possible,  a  fowl  is  caught  and 
killed,  if  not^  you  must  put  up  with  eggs,  al- 
ways procurable,  tortillas,  (maise-cakes,)  to- 
matoes, chiles,  and  frijolea,  (beans.^  There- 
fore let  any  of  my  fHends  who  reaa  this,  and 
may  be  diftposed  to  travel  in  Mexico,  carry 
with  them  necessary  supplies  of  every  thing ; 
diocolate  alone  excepted,  which  is  always  to 
be  had. 

"  It  is  bat  justice,  however,  to  say,  that 
the  servants  you  take  with  you,  or  mozoe, 
are  the  most  attentive  fellows  in  the  world, 
and  will  get  you  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
had  in  the  village,  even  at  the  sword*s 
point,  if  necessary.  They  perform  for  their 
master  of  the  time  bemg,  all  the  offices 
of  valet,  chambermaid,  boots,  waiter,  and 
groom,  and  not  nnfrequently  cook.  As  a 
whole,  they  are  most  honest  and  agreeable 
people,  and  if  one  is  lucky,  as  I  was,  to 
meet  with  good  mozoe,  they  are  mvaluable.** 

Tliese,  however,  are  not  the  most  serious 
unpleasantnesses  to  be  looked  for  in  Mexica 
Jack  Sheppards  and  highwaymen  of  every 
grade  are  reputed  to  be  commoa  Our  **  Bar- 
rister" was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  meet  with 
any  brigand  inclined  "to  take  the  law  off 
him,"  though  he  had  an  occasional  half- 
crown  to  pay  for  an  escort ;  it  was  his  fiite, 
however,  to  see  one  villain  unhanged,  and 
another  less  lucky,  shot  As  his  professional 
sympathies  were  roused  in  the  former  case, 
the  scoundrel  being  a  lawyer-cide,  we  think 
it  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  precautions 
he  adopted  for  eventually  bringing  about 
the  regular  course  of  justice,  in  however  ir- 
regular and  transatlantic  a  form,  have  before 
this  taken  effect 

"  Before  I  left  Tepic  my  attention  was  one 
day  drawn  to  a  ruffianly-looking  fellow, 
holdiiu^  his  horse  at  the  door  of  a  house,  and 
who,  I  was  credibly  informed,  was  known 
to  have  committed,  it  was  said,  twenty -five 
murders — at  all  events  more  than  one.  He 
had  for  some  time  been  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  robbers  on  the  Guadalaxara  road,  and, 
whilst  exercising  his  vocation  in  that  quar- 
ter, had  most  wantonly  cut  the  throats  of  a 
lawyer  of  that  town,  of  his  wife,  and  two  or 
three  children.  The  poor  man  was  only 
goiuff  to  spend  his  Sunday  in  the  country, 
and  had  purposely  left  his  purse  at  home ; 
owing  to  which  oversight  he  and  his  fiimily 
w«re  all  killed  by  this  villain  cot  of  mere 


spite.  By  pursuing  this  vocation  some  time 
tne  ruffian  acouired  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  retiring  irom  public  life,  established 
himself  as  an  honest  soapboiler,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Guadalaxara.  An  unlucky  cred- 
itor called  one  day,  whilst  my  friend  was  ma- 
king soap,  and  requesting  tne  settlement  of 
his  small  account,  was  incontinently  pitched 
into  the  boiler,  and  went  the  way  of  the 
'  poor  workhouse  boy.'  For  one,  if  not  both 
of  these  murders,  this  villain  was  tried,  and 
the  crime  clearly  proved,  but  he  showed  the 
tryinff  judges  cogent  reasons  why  he  was  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  shot,  and  he  escaped  ac- 
cordingly. When  I  saw  him  with  some 
others,  nearly  as  bad  as  himself,  he  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Catiforoia,  where  I  hope 
he  has  been  lynched  long  ago.  If  he  has  not, 
it  is  not  my  fault,  as  I  gave  his  name  and 
described  his  appearance  and  character  to 
some  worthy  Yankees  I  subsequently  met 
in  an  American  steamer,  and  they  promised 
to  bear  him  in  mind  on  their  return  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

''Justice,  however,  once  in  a  way,  does 
overtake  some  of  them.  I  myself  saw  one 
man  shot  who  had  committed  seven  murders, 
and  had  been  tried  before ;  but  then  he  was 
rich.  Alas,  in  an  evil  hour  When  poor,  he 
chopped  up  with  his  axe  a  passenger  who 
wisned  to  cross  the  Rio  Santiago  iniere  he 
was  ferryman.  His  comrade  assisted  at  the 
murder,  and  afterwards  turned  Queen*s,  or  I 
presume  they  would  call  it  in  Mexico,  Pres- 
idents evidence;  and  the  ferryman  having 
no  ready  cash  by  him,  was  convicted.  The 
culprit  having  passed  the  two  previous  days 
and  nights  in  what  is  called  capilla  ardiente, 
havinff  a  priest  always  with  him,  was 
brought  down  to  the  common  by  the  river, 
and  a  square  being  formed  of  mounted  na- 
tional guards,  he  was  fastened  in  a  sitting 
position  to  a  cross  placed  against  an  adobe 
wall,  and  shot  by  a  party  of  national  guards. 
They  fired  within  ten  paces,  and  the  man 
diea  at  the  first  discharge,  though  they  kept 
on  firing  as  long  as  the  least  motion  was 
perceptible.  Comparatively  very  few  peo- 
ple were  present  at  this  spectacle,  and  I  saw 
one  carnage  containing  ladies,  which  I 
thought  would  have  been  better  away. 
Probably  the  lady  reader  may  think,  I 
should  have  staid  awa^  too.  If  it  is  any 
consolation  to  her,  I  arrived  late  and  did  not 
see  the  unfortunate  man  until  unbound  from 
the  cross  quite  dead" 

In  these  unromantic  days  every  body  is 
aware  that  dragons  have  ceased  (except  in 
pantomimes)  to  eat  up  common  people  and 
crunch  the  armor  of  knights.  What  they 
do  live  upon,  now  they  are  no  longer  canni- 
bals, we  were  not  sure  of  until  we  read  the 
following  authentic  notice  of  the  source  of 
their  nourishment  in  Mexico :— 
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«Wha§t   stopping  here.  Her  Majetty'a 
Oonsnl  Btarted  off  with  his  rifle  to  have  a 
shot  at  a  venerable  alligator  which  was 
basking  in  the  sun  on  the  sand  by  the  side 
of  an  estero.     The  nnfortonate  brute  had 
eaten  his  last  dog,  and  died  in  two  shots, 
both  of  which  struck  him  full  in  the  back 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  scales,  though  I  had 
always  understood  these  to  be  impenetrabla 
For  my  especial  edification  the  b^t  was 
httoed  and  dragged  out  of  the  water,  to 
which  he  had  retreated  on  receiving  his 
death-wound.    He  was  ten  feet  long,  and 
furnished  with  a  prodigious  row  of  teeth, 
with  which,  in  bis  death  agonies,  he  nearly 
took  off  the  leg  of  one  of  the  mosos.    My 
friend  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of 
ladies  from  the  nearest  village,  who  felicita- 
ted him  upon  destroying  the  venerable  mon- 
ster who  lor  many  months  had  lived  upon 
their  pet  dogs."  ' 

How  happy  such  an  alligator  would  be  in 
Regent  Street ! 

If  our  "Barrister"  travels  again  and  writes 
another  book,  he  would  do  well  to  keep 
notes,  and  also  before  he  starts  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  as  would 
render  his  sporting  propensities  serviceable 
to  science  and  more  amusing  to  himsol£ 
Nor  should  he  ramble  through  a  land  like 
Mexico  without  telling  us  more  of  the  traces 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  localities 
rendered  classical  as  the  scenes  of  the  won- 
drous exploitA  of  the  old  oonqueron  and  their 
leader,  Cortes,  the  most  chivalrous  of  adven- 
turers. 


From  *«  TUt*a  Mayiilnii  - 

SAINT  PETER'S  E7E. 

**  Tas  ran  Is  high,  my  Gianni,  why 

So  Ute  s-bed  dost  "bide  ? 
Thy  line  or  net  the  meal  ahould  get 

We  share  at  eventtde.** 

^  Nay,  mother,  peace  I    lliy  chiding  cease  t 

I  never  idly  played ; 
Nor  pride  nor  sloth  oonld  make  me  loath 

To  ply  my  (hther's  trade. 

**  But  strangers  roam  (torn,  distant  home 

To  scour  the  winding  bay ; 
They  ply  amain  their  mighty  seine, 

And  sweep  ths  flth  away. 

**  Nor  net  of  mine,  nor  hook  and  line, 

Omr  scanty  meal  can  win ; 
Y«l  toil  I  loi^  past  evensong, 

And  with  the  day  begSn.** 

**  Lock  comes  at  last— go,  make  s  east, 
In  good  8L  Petard  aaau  1 


For  in  the  sea  good  llih  thsra  be 
As  ever  from  it  came." 

Young  Gianni  strovs— yonng  Glaaai  hove 

The  leaded  net  with  might. 
And  to  his  wish,  the  silvery  (tab 

Came  up  to  land  and  light. 

His  luck  had  changed.    No  boatmen 
The  bay  to  make  him  grieve ; 

Their  fishing  ceased,  with  song  and  feMt 
They  kept  St.  Peter's  eve. 

Again  he  strove,  his  net  he  hove, 

Again  the  deep  to  spoil ; 
And,  lo !  a  maid  her  steps  hath  stayed, 

To  watch  the  Usher's  toiL 

Her  garments  were  both  rich  and  rare, 

But  hung  in  diaairay ; 
Her  face  was  fUr,  but  cark  and  care 

Had  chased  the  bkiom  away. 

•*  Madonna,  why  that  tearfVil  eye, 

That  lovely  cheek  so  pale  t 
Those  tresses  rsre  of  golden  hair, 

Why  float  they  in  the  galef* 

**  My  peace  is  fled<-my  love  is  dead. 

In  (ktal  tourney  slain  I 
Twere  bliss  to  die,  for  never  I 

Shall  see  his  like  again  T 

**  Madonna,  dry  that  tearfU  eye, 

In  good  St.  Peler*s  name ! 
F6r  in  the  sea  good  flsh  there  be 

As  ever  lh>m  it  came.** 

The  lady  smiled ;  of  woe  begnlled, 

Her  loss  she  better  brook*d ; 
For  well  she  knew  the  proverb  true, 

On  Gianni  when  she  look'd. 

And  Gianni  sued,  sad  Gianni  wooed. 

And  knelt  upon  the  sand : 
Away  she  turn'd  her  face  that  bum'd. 

But  not  her  lily  hand. 

That  lily  hand,  her  love,  and  land. 

He  won  before  Hwas  dark  ; 
At  noon,  the  flsh  came  to  his  wish— 

At  eventide,  the  derk. 

And  well  he  thrives  who  hopes  and  strives 

With  courage  still  the  same ; 
For  in  the  sea  good  flsh  there  be 

As  ever  ftom  it  came. 


GAS-LIGHT-ITS  INVENTORS  AND 
IMPROVERS. 

Wb  believe  that  the  daily  applications  of 
sdenoe  to  economic  purposes  would  excite  a 
greater  degree  of  interest,  and  attract  the 
attention  of  a  laiger  portion  of  the  commu 
nity,  if  the  nature  and  history  of  sueh  dia 
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coveriea  were  more  fiuniliarly  known.  In 
this  renuurk  we  do  not  refer  to  diacoyeries  in 
fldeooe,  properly  ao  speaking ;  theae  require, 
to  be  appreciated,  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  to  which  they  belong,  whieh 
is  perhaps  only  possessed  by  those  who 
have  seriously  engaged  in  its  study.  Tathe 
purely  scientific  investigator,  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  is  the  aim,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  new  fact  or  principle  is  his  reward. 
Sach  men  are  the  pioneers  in  the  march 
towards  physical  improvement,  though  they 
may  be  themselves  unoonsdous  of  their 
mission ;  and  the  fiscts  which  they  are  the 
means  of  Inringing  to  light,  while  they  pos- 
sess a  spedftl  value  in  as  iar  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  extension  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  have  also  a  special  interest  for 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  such  ac- 
quirements. It  is  not  in  this  light,  however, 
that  we  regard  them  at  present  Apart 
from  the  special  importance  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  the  facts  of  sdence  are  often 
firaught  with  valuable  applications  to  the 
useful  arts,  which  may  not  happen  io  be 
followed  out  to  this  end  by  the  cultivator 
of  science  alone :  the  eomomic  powers  which 
they  contain  are  often  left  to  be  trained 
into  service  by  more  practical  men,  who  are 
usually  stimulated  to  the  task,  as  well  per- 
haps for  their  own  profit  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

It  is  a  conmion  saying  that  great  dis- 
coveries are  often  made  gradually,  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  leading  slowly  but  surely 
towards  them ;  and  the  remark  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  many  of  the  useful  arts.  A 
happy  arrangement  is  often  attained  at  last, 
not  so  much  by  the  labors  of  one  individual, 
as  by  a  succession  of  inventors,  to  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  apportion  the  credit  which 
each  may  justly  claim.  To  illustrate  these 
views,  and  with  the  hope  of  exciting  the 
interest  of  our  readers  in  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable social  importance,  we  propose  to 
lay  before  them  a  short  account  of  tibe  his- 
tory of  gas-making,  to  which  our  own  at- 
tention has  recently  been  directed,  by  a 
process  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  cheap  production 
and  an  extended  use  of  this  useful  article. 

The  first  notice  of  the  artificial  produotion 
of  an  inflammable  air  firom  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Clayton  of  Kildare  to  the  Hon.  Robert 


Boyle,  who  died  in  the  year  1691.  In  this 
letter,  published  in  the  "  Philosopliical 
Transactions"  for  1789,  he  states  that  he 
distilled  ooal  in  a  close  vessel,  and  obtained 
abundance  of  gas,  which  he  collected  in 
bladders,  and  afterwards  burnt  for  the 
amusemeut  of  his  friends.  Other  experi- 
menters, among  whom  Bishop  Watson  is 
coQspicaous,  (**  Ghenucal  Essays,")  confirmed 
Dr.  Clayton's  discovery ;  and  the  properties 
of  coal-gas,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it, 
thus  became  well  known  to  chemists. 

The  idea  of  applying  this  air  for  purposes 
of  illumination  seems  to  have  fint  occurred 
to  Mr.  Murdodi — an  engineer  residing  at 
Redruth  in  Gorowall*  In  the  year  1792 
he  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  gases  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  coal,  wood,  peat,  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  actually  prepared 
eoal-gas  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  light 
up  his  own  house  and  office.  Five  years 
after,  while  living  at  Oumnock  in  Ayrshire, 
he  again  erected  a  coal-gas  apparatus.  In 
I79fi  he  was  engaged  to  put  up  his  appa- 
ratus at  the  manufaotory  of  Mesws.  BotdtoQ 
and  Watt,  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  where 
he  continued  to  experiment,  with  occasional 
interruptioDs,  until  the  year  1609.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  much  attention 
was  excited  by  these  first  efforts  at  gas- 
lighting,  except  among  a  very  few  scientific 
individuals,  until  the  general  illumination  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  afforded  opportunity  for 
a  more  public  display.  On  this  occasion  the 
front  of  the  manufactory  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up  by  the  new  method,  and  it  at 
(mce  attracted  the  wonder  and  admira^on 
of  every  one  who  saw  it.  **  All  Birmingham 
poured  forth  to  view  the  spectacle;  and 
strangers  carried  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try an  account  of  what  they  had  seen.  It 
was  spread  about  everywhere  by  the  news- 
papers; easy  modes  of  making  gas  were 
described ;  and  coal  was  distilled  in  tobacco- 
pipes  at  the  fireside  all  over  the  kingdom." 

By  the  exertions  of  a  Mr.  Winsor,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  supplying  London  with 
gas ;  but  it  struggled  for  many  years  with 
the  difficulties  at  once  of  inexperience  and 
public  prejudice,  and  was  a  cause  of  loss  to 


*  Mr  Murdoch  wu  a  native  or  Scotland.  There 
Is  a  good  fUU-Bixed  portrait  of  him  in  the  haUs  of 
the  Boyal  Sooiety  of  Bdlnboigh.— Eo. 
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many  iodividnaU.  This  is  tbe  1«m  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  coal-gas  first  produced 
was  not  in  a  state  of  great  parity :  it  was 
injurious  to  many  articles  of  fumitnre,  and 
to  wares  exposed  in  shops,  and  it  had  a  very 
disagreeable  smelL  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, methods  have  been  deyised,  by  the 
joint  labors  of  the  chemist  and  practical 
engineer,  to  remove  nearly  all  its  noxious 
and  disagreeable  qualities;  and  now  the 
whole  apparatus  for  making  gas  and  the 
mode  of  its  purification  seem  to  be  so  perfect 
in  well-couBtructed  gas-works,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  much  remains  to  be  done 
either  in  simplifying  the  processes  or  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  product  from 
coal. 

The  following  is  a  brief  and  general  state- 
ment of  the  process  by  which  the  best  coal- 
gas  is  nuule: — Cannel  or  parrot-coal  is 
quickly  shovelled  into  a  red-hot  cylinder  of 
iron  or  day,  and  the  month  of  the  cylinder 
being  dosed  by  an  appropriate  lid,  the 
vapors  which  instantly  ariie  firom  the  coal 
are  carried  away  by  a  wide  tube  which 
passes  from  the  cylinder  into  a  series  of 
vessels,  where  the  mixed  product  is  cooled, 
and  loses  much  condensible  matter:  thus 
partially  purified,  the  gas  still  omtJiinB 
sulphureous,  and  other  vapors,  which,  if 
allowed  to  reouun,  wouU  gire  it  a  T«y 
nauseous  smdl,  and  tarnish  paint  and  me- 
tallic surfaces  wherever  it  was  burnt  To 
remove  these  impurities,  it  is  subjected,  in 
some  gas-works,  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  separates  ammonia ;  but  it  is  mainly 
purified  by  quicklime,  contained  in  a  series 
of  vessels,  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass ; 
and  being  thus  cleared  from  all  sulphureous 
gases,  it  flows  on  to  the  gasometer,  where  it 
is  stored  for  use. 

The  change  from  all  the  older  modes  of 
illumination  to  the  employment  of  coal-gas 
was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one, 
whether  we  look  to  the  novelty  of  the 
method  or  to  the  brilliancy  and  economy  of 
the  light ;  yet  it  has  only  stimulated  to  the 
search  for  better  methods  and  greater 
economy,  and  few  arts  have  produced  so 
many  inventions  in  so  short  a  time,  or  led 
to  so  great  an  expenditure  in  patents.  It 
was  a  very  natural  step  from  the  production 
of  gas  from  coal  to  attempt  to  make  it  from 
oil,  and  it  was  not  long  before  oil-gas  ap- 
peared to  compete  with  the  other.    The 


advantages  claimed  for  the  new  gas  -were 
the  simplidty  of  its  preparation,  for  no 
purifiers  were  required ;  it  could  have  no 
noxious  qualities  not  equally  pertaining  to 
oil-lamps  or  candles ;  it  gave  a  more  bril- 
liant %ht,  and  took  longer  time  to  bum. 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  coal-gas.  All  these 
merits,  however,  though  justly  belonging  to 
it,  have  not  enabled  it  to  compete  with  tbe 
superior  economy  of  its  progenitor,  and  oil- 
gas  may  be  now  considered  to  be  in  disuse. 

The  gases  which  have  been  spoken  ol, 
whether  firom  coal  or  oil,  are  not  simple  or 
unoompounded  airs ;  they  both  consist  of  an 
air  called  hydrogen  in  combination  with 
charcoal  When  pure  hydrogen  is  burned, 
it  gives  a  very  feeble  light ;  but  if  a  small 
portion  of  an  incombustible  substance  be 
held  in  its  flame,  such  as  a  piece  of  thin 
platinum  wire,  the  wire  becomes  heated  to 
whiteness,  and  is  strongly  luminous :  it  is 
said  to  be  incandescent  In  a  common  gas 
flame  the  charcoal  is  separated  from  the 
hydrogen  before  it  is  consumed;  and  thus 
losing  its  gaseous  form,  it  exists  for  an 
instant  in  the  condition  of  minute  solid 
partides  suspended  in  the  flame.  Tlus  fiict, 
first  explained  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  can 
be  made  apparent  by  the  introduction  of 
the  edge  of  a  white  plate  into  the  burning 
gas.  If  the  plate  be  thrust  into  the  lowest 
part  of  the  jet  where  the  flame  is  blue,  it 
will  not  be  stained,  because  the  .charcoal  is 
still  in  the  gaseous  state ;  but  if  it  be  raised 
to  the  middle  of  the  flame,  where  the  light 
is  brilliant,  it  is  instantly  coated  with  char- 
coal In  accordance  with  these  fects,  it  is 
seen  that  heated  partides  of  diarcoal  are 
the  source  of  light  emitted  from  coal-gas ; 
and  as  the  luminosity  of  incandescent  bodies 
is  greater  as  the  heat  is  more  intense,  an 
increase  of  light  should  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing the  temperature  of  a  flame  by  more 
rapid  combustion — an  object  which  is  in  so 
fiur  effected  in  the  Argand  and  other  im- 
proved burners. 

As  early  as  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Young  in  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  lire  in  Glasgow,  (1806,)  intro- 
duced a  jet  of  oxygen  (the  great  supporter 
of  combustion)  into  the  interior  of  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  and  thereby  produced  a  more 
rapid  combustion  and  an  increase  of  light 

In  1888  and  1889  patents  were  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  Gumey  for  a  umilar  method  of  bum- 
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iqg  ao  Argand  oil-lamp,  and  also  for  ooal- 
gas.  This  light,  commonly  attributed  to 
him,  takes  its  name  from  his  residence  in 
Cornwall,  and  is  called  the  Bade  light  Mr. 
Omrney  also  improved  the  London  coal-gas 
for  hb  lamp,  by  passing  it  through  a  vessel 
of  naphtha,  a  vaporizable  substance  abound- 
ing in  charcoal ;  and  he  finally  obtained  a 
light  of  so  great  brilliancy,  that  for  flames 
of  equal  sise  it  was  twelve  times  more 
luminous  than  ordinary  gas.  Unfortunately, 
the  Bude  light  is  troublesome  to  manage, 
and  expensive ;  and  though  it  has  been  tried 
by  the  Trinity  Board  with  a  view  to  its  in- 
troduction in  light-houses,  and  was  used  for 
some  time  to  light  up  the  House  of  Oom- 
moDS,  we  believe  that  it  has  been  abandoned 
in  both  cases,  and  ita  expense  is  likely  to 
prevent  it  from  being  ever  generally  adopted. 

The  principle  of  an  incandescent  solid  body 
being  the  main  source  of  the  luminosity  of 
flame,  is  beautifully  apparent  in  another 
intense  lights  obtained  by  directing  a  stream 
of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  upon 
lime  or  clay.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Hare  of  Philadelphia,  who  used  clay  as  the 
incandescent  substance ;  but  lime  was  sub- 
sequently employed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Gumey,  and  it  is  now  usually  called  the 
lime-ball  light  The  flame  of  the  mixed 
gases  which  contain  no  solid  matter  is  scarce- 
ly visible ;  but  the  heat  is  intense,  and  the 
lime  at  so  high  a  temperature  is  almost  too 
brilliant  for  the  eye  to  look  upon.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  use  the  lime-ball  as  a  min- 
iature sun,  where  one  powerful  lamp  might 
supersede  a  great  number  of  ordinary  lights ; 
bat  it  is  not  easily  managed,  and,  like  the 
Bade  lights  it  is  expensive. 

Of  late  years  experimenters  in  gas-making 
have  mainly  directed  their  attention  towards 
new  methods  for  procuring  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  its  present  cost  And  the  easy 
preparation  of  hydrogen  gas  from  water, 
loi^  known  to  chemists,  has  especially 
pointed  to  it  as  a  basis  for  their  operations. 
Water,  which  is  a  compound  of  two  gases — 
oxygen  and  hydrogen — ^is  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat  both  by  iron  and  charcoaL  If 
steam,  for  instance,  be  forced  through  a 
mass  of  red-hot  iron  filings,  its  oxygen  is 
retained  by  the  iron,  and  its  hydrogen,  which 
is  an  inflammable  gas,  passes  off  by  itself 
I^  again,  steam  be  passed  through  a  quan- 
tity of  red-hot  charcoal  or  ooke,  it  is  equally 


decomposed ;  but  in  this  case  its  oxygen  is 
not  retained ;  it  forms  gaseous  compounds 
with  the  charcoal,  which  come  over  along 
with  the  hydrogen.  In  both  cases  the  re- 
sulting gases  will  bum — ^but  they  give  a 
very  feeble  light  In  fact  the  water  ga$e$, 
as  we  may  call  them,  cannot  give  much 
light,  from  their  deficiency  in  charcoal^ 
which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  the 
great  source  of  light  in  ordinary  fiame.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  substances 
of  no  great  value  which,  when  heated^ 
abound  in  vapors  rich  in  chareoal^^uch  are 
coal-tar,  naphtha,  resin,  turpentine,  Ac — 
bat  they  deposit  a  great  quantity  of  their 
charcoal  when  exposed  to  a  decomposing 
temperature,  and  cannot  be  profitably  coo- 
verted  into  gas.  Now  if  the  water  or  other 
gases  deficient  in  charcoal,  and  the  tar  or 
resin  vapors  holding  it  in  excess,  could  be 
combined  together,  the  probability  is  great 
that  they  would  produce  a  gas  of  good 
illuminating  power,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate 
also  than  it  can  be  manufactured  from  ooai 
Viewing  this  problem  theoretically,  the 
chemist  has  some  reason  to  doubt  the  facil- 
ity of  solving  it ;  yet  he  is  aware  that  other- 
wise improbable  unions  do  take  place  when 
bodies  meet  each  other  in  what  may  be 
called  a  nascent  conditioa  And  it  is  possi- 
ble so  to  present  the  water  gases  and  the 
resin  vapors  to  each  other.  Next  to  the  first 
experiments  by  which  coal-gas  was  brought 
into  notice,  we  regard  this  era  in  the  history 
of  gas-making  as  the  most  interesting,  and 
will  therefore  plead  no  excuse  for  narrating 
a  number  of  its  inventions,  They  may  be 
regarded  in  four  different  groups — namely, 
those  in  which  coal-gas  is  sought  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  carboniferous  va- 
pors ;  where  the  water  gases  are  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  where  inferior  gases  are  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  with  the  vapor  of  tar 
and  resin ;  and  finally,  where  the  water  gases 
are  brought  into  contact,  at  a  red  heat,  with 
the  vapors  forming  from  tar,  resins,  or  oils. 
Mr.  Gumey's  method  of  improving  the  Lon- 
don coal-gas  for  the  Bude  burner  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first ;  and  had  the  union  of  the 
gas  with  the  naphtha  vapor  been  permanent, 
the  feat  woald  have  been  accomplished. 
But  the  naphtha  vapor  is  liable  to  be  con- 
densed into  a  liquid,  and  the  improved  gas 
cannot  be  passed  through  any  great  length 
of  pipe.    A  patent  was  taken  for  a  similar 
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plan,  however,  in  1842,  with  what  snooess 
we  are  not  acgnainted.  In  the  second  group 
we  maj  rank  a  process  by  M.  Jobard,  which 
he  invented  in  1888,  and  laid  before  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Brussels,  who  reported 
favorably  on  it  in  the  beginning  of  1884. 
It  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gases  from  water,  which  were  simply 
passed  through  liquid  naphtha,  so  as  to  take 
4ip  a  portion  of  its  vapor.  In  1845  Mr.  J. 
Oonstable  obtained  a  patent  for  producing 
gas  by  throwing  steam  upon  anthracite  coal 
at  a  red  heat,  and  afterwards  passing  the 
mixed  gas,  with  a  certain  portion  of  common 
air,  through  turpentine,  to  improve  its  lumi- 
nosity. The  same  process,  we  believe,  or  a 
very  similar  one,  was  reproduced  very  lately 
in  America,  and  had  for  a  short  time  a  oon- 
aiderable  notoriety  in  the  public  prints.  In 
all  these  cases  the  gases  sought  to  be  im- 
proved can  only  obtain  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  vapors  which  increase  their  light; 
and  as  even  the  best  coal  or  oil  gases  soon 
deteriorate  when  kept,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  condensible  vapors  as  those 
of  naphtha  or  turpentine  should  remain  with 
the  gases  whidi  have  imbibed  with  them, 
especially  if  the  temperature  is  lowered. 
The  third  group  includes  a  process  patented 
by  Mr.  Cobold  in  1888,  in  which  he  pro- 
duced gas  fit  for  illumination  by  distilling 
peat  saturated  with  coal-tar ;  and  a  patent 
process  by  J.  0.  Robertson  in  1848,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  distill  a  mixture  of  resin, 
sawdust,  and  some  alkaline  matters,  passes 
the  vapors  over  red-hot  surfiMses^  and  thereby 
produces,  among  olher  products,  a  gas  fit  for 
illumination.  ^  the  last  group  we  include 
a  second  process  by  M.  Jobard,  which  he 
appears  to  have  invented  soon  after  his  ex- 
periments in  1888.  He  caused  the  gases 
formed  by  passing  steam  upon  red-hot  coke 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  vapors  arising 
from  resinous  substances  in  a  heated  cylin- 
der; his  invention  was  sold  by  him  for 
10,000  francs  to  an  individual  in  Paris,  who 
passed  it  off  as  his  own,  and  not  only  re- 
•ceived  for  it  gold  medals  from  the  Society 
of  BnoouiBgement  and  the  Academy  of  In- 
dustry, but  was  in  1889  about  to  obtain  the 
cross  of  tiie  Legion  of  Honor,  when  the 
fraud  was  discovered 

In  1889  a  patent  was  granted  in  England 
to  M.  de  val  Marino,  for  a  process  essentially 
if  not  actuaUy,  the  same  as  Jobard's.    The 


apparatus  of  this  patent  consisted  in  three 
upright  cylinders  filled  with  coke  in  small 
pieces,  and  brought  to  a  bright  red  heat ; 
water  was  allowed  to  drop  into  one  of  them, 
coal'tar  into  another,  and  the  products  frx>m 
both  were  brought  into  contact  in  the  third, 
from  which  the  gas  was  led  off  in  pipes. 
The  quantity  of  water  introduced,  compared 
with  the  tar,  was  made  a  matter  of  calcola,- 
tion,  but  in  practice  it  was  regulated  by  tbe 
workman  superintending  the  process,  who 
had  a  small  burner  as  a  test  of  the  quality 
of  his  product,  and  could  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of  either  ingredient  aooord- 
ing  to  its  indications.    Practically  and  eco- 
nomically this  method  has  proved  a  £ul- 
ure  owing  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 
gases,  and  sulphurous  viipors  given  out  by 
tbe  coke — ^which  greatly  injured  the  illumi- 
nating power — and  more  especaally  from 
the  tar  in  the  second  retort  producii^  so 
rapid  an  incrustation  around  the  coke,  as 
speedily  to  destroy  its  decomposing  power, 
and  prevent  all  egress  of  gas  through  it 
In  1846  a  patent  was  Uken  by  Mr.  J.  Mur- 
doch for  a  method  of  bringing  the  gases 
from  water  deoomposed  by  coke  in  contact 
with  the  products  distilling  from  coal  and 
coal-tar,  and  thereby  producing  an  improved 
gas;  and  another  very  ingenious  process, 
for  a  similar  end,  was  patented  by  Mr.  CroU 
in  1848.     In  1847  Mr.  Stephen  White  of 
Manchester  took  a  patent  for  what  he  calk 
hydro-carbon  gas ;  and  in  1849,  secured  by 
another  patent  various  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  and  other  gases  for 
illuminating  and    heating   purposes^     His 
process  differs  from  that  of  Jobnjrd  and  Y ai- 
de-Marino principally  in  his  substituting 
wood-charcoal  and  iron  turnings  for  coke, 
and  in  a  very  improved  form  of  apparatusi 
Mr.  White  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water  gases  by  causing  them  to  pass 
through  red-hot  iron  turnii^s,  previous  to 
their  contact  with  the  resin  vapors.    Water 
is  made  to  drop  into  tbe  top  of  a  red-hot 
upright  cylinder,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  filled  with  wood-charooal,  and  the  lower 
part  with  scrap  iron  or  iron  turnings ;  the 
water  is  decomposed  by  the  charcoal  before 
it  meets  the  iron  through  which  the  newly- 
formed  gases  must  also  pass  to  arrive  at  the 
exit-pipe;  they  are  then  conveyed  into  a 
horixoDtal  cylinder,  also  at  a  ned  heat»  in 
which  they  meet  with  the  carboniferous  m- 
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pors  arUing  from  the  deoompontion  of  a 
small  stream  of  melted  resin  or  ooal-tar, 
mad  (it  is  auerted)  oombine  with  them  so  as 
to  form  a  permaoent  and  highlj-luminoue 
gas.  We  have  not  ourselves  seen  or  ex« 
amined  this  gas,  but  we  know  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  individuals  who  have  done  so, 
and  are  apparently  competent  to  decide  the 
question,  that  an  actual  unidn  is  effected, 
and  its  applicability  to  all  purposes  of  illu- 
mination in  which  ooal-gas  could  be  used  is 
DO  longer  a  matter  of  speculation  or  opinion, 
bat  of  £Eu;t.  The  towns  of  Southport  in 
lAncashire,  and  Ruthin  in  Wales,  are  lighted 
np  by  it ;  and  it  has  been  for  some  time  in 
use  in  a  large  factory  in  Manchester,  and  in 
several  private  establishments  in  different 
places. 

The  main  superiority  of  this  kind  of  gas 
over  that  which  is  produced  from  coal  is  its 
greater  cheapness.  One  hundred  weight  of 
resin,  which  may  be  bought,  including  an 
estimate  for  carriage,  for  three  or  four  shil- 
lings, is  said  to  produoe  not  less  than  from 
1800  to  2000  feet  of  gas,  yielding  at  the 
same  time  a  residual  oil  equal  to  half  the 
valne  of  the  resin ;  and  the  other  materials, 
exdunve  of  the  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  the 
apparatus,*  may  be  had  for  a  few  pence. 
Chie  individual,  who  lights  up  a  large  hotel 
in  Harrowgate  with  this  gas,  states  that  he 
fiUa  his  gasometer,  containing  1 100  cubic  feet, 
at  a  cost  of  thirteen  pence  for  the  gas-yielding 
materials — a  price  far  below  that  for  which 
he  could  get  the  same  amount  of  gas  from 
coals.  In  addition  to  its  greater  cheapness, 
this  gas  is  also  estimated  by  competent 
judges  to  be  superior  to  the  best  ooal-gas  in 
brilliancy  as  well  as  durability ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses several  great  advantages  over  coal, 
which  will  render  it  especially  desirable  for 
private  establishments— namely,  the  smaller 
bulk  and  easier  management  of  the  appara- 
tus, as  well  as  its  freedom  from  the  offensive 
smeUs  so  characteristic  of  a  coal-gas  mann- 
£ftctory.  In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that 
we  have  made  particular  mention  of  Mr. 
White's  apparatus,  in  connection  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  great  improvement  in  gas* 
making,  because  we  believe  that  it  exhibits 
the  principle  reduced  at  last  to  a  simple  and 
an  eifident  working  condition ;  and  we  have 
the  greater  pleasure  in  lending  our  assistance 
to  its  publicity,  for  this  reason,  that  while 
we  are  interested  in  every  invention  which 
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promises  to  minister  to  the  wants,  or  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  community,  we 
regard  the  cheaper  production  of  light  not 
only  in  this  view,  but  as  a  powerful  aid 
towards  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  industrious  classes. 


Viwn  **  Howttt's  Joanul." 

GEORGE  BORROW. 

«*Do  I  look  s  peraon,"  said  I,  «<  likely  to  keep 
company  with  gipsies  ?" 

The  national  measared  me  fh>m  top  to  toe,  and 
then  looked  me  fall  In  the  fkoe  with  an  ezpreseion 
which  seemed  to  say  »  Ukely  enough.^ 

Tas  BiauB  m  Spaih  :  chap.  z. 

Onk  had  need  to  be  cautions  in  saying  any 
thing  about  Mr.  Gheorge  Borrow — ^for  if  his 
be  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  so  also  is.  his 
the  fist  of  a  hard  and  ready  hitter.  It  would 
not  be  pleasant  were  he  seen  making  his 
way  with  a  stout  blackthorn  stick  towards 
the  office  of  this  journal,  and  asking  to  speak 
with  the  editor.  A  gentleman  that  can  give 
"  Mr.  Petulengro^"  as  good  as  he  takes,  and 
can  stand  up  with  a  stout  heart  against  the 
"  flaming  tinman"  himself,  is  not  to  be 
sneesed  at  by  an  unwarlike  scribbler.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  our  bounden  interest,  as 
it  is  our  cordial  inclination,  to  be  courteous 
while  in  his  presence,  and  to  say  nothing 
rashly  which  a  cudgelling  from  the  "  tall, 
dark,  gray  man"  might  make  us  repent  at 
leisure. 

Is,  then,  the  author  of  The  Bible  in  Spain 
so  very  formidable  a  person  t  Well,  reader, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  own  report — and 
we  have  no  manner  of  desire  for  more  tan- 
gible, palpable  proof— we  should  say  that 
he  is.  Time  may  have  chastened  and  mel- 
lowed down  the  combat! veness  of  his  young 
blood,  but  he  is  still  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
ring,  and  apostrophises  Tom  Spring  with 
glowing  affection.  Iliere  is  less  of  the 
euawiter  in  modo  than  of  the  foHiier  in  re 
about  Mr.  Borrow ;  his  motto  from  childhood 
to  middle  age  has  seemed  to  be,  nemo  n%e 
impune  laeesni.  He  will  not  think  dis- 
courteous a  description,  for  the  drawing  of 
which  his  own  books  furnish  such  ample 
data.  It  is  his  apparent  wish  to  impress 
upon  all  his  readers  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
sturdy    self-suffidngness,  the   consummate 
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independenca,  the  anti-eoDTeDtional  ego- 
tiam,  the  cheruhed  ecceatridty,  of  their  au- 
thor. He  is  nothing  if  pot  original,  and  per- 
haps studies  to  be  so  till  he  overshoots  his 
mark,  and  becomes  a  seoon^-hand  copy  of 
himself  When  he  condescends  to  address 
the  public,  it  must  be  done  abruptly,  un- 
connectedly,  halfsooffingly ;  the  beginning 
of  one  chapter  must  have  no  manner  of 
affinity  to  the  close  of  its  predecessor — ^must 
not  be  born  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
— but  must  spring  forth  a  panoplied  Pallas- 
Athene  from  the  teeming  brow  of  the  great 
Zeus ;  curiosity  must  be  excited  in  a  certain 
narrative,  not  to  be  gratified,  but  to  be  tan-> 
talized  within  an  inch  of  its  life,  till  it  dies 
of  sheer  exhaustion — ^interest  must  be  arous- 
ed in  behalf  of  this  and  that  character,  not 
to  be  rewarded  and  sustained,  but  to  be 
peremptorily  and  summarily  dismissed.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  with  such  an  abhorrence 
of  customary  routes  in  composition,  he 
should  have  retained  a  style  so  generally 
clear  and  straightforward.  His  love  for  the 
English  of  Daniel  Defoe  may  have  much  to 
do  with  this ;  for  to  the  author  of  i2o6tfuon 
Cnuo€  he  avows  obligations  which  may 
almost  merit  the  words  of  Dante  to  Virgil : 

**  Tu  M*  lo  mio  maestro,  eH  mlo  satore : 
Tu  le*  solo  colul,  da  en*  lo  tolai 
Lo  belle  Btelle,  cbe  m*ha  flitto  honore.*** 

Except  where  he  launches  into  a  digressive 
fitful  mood,  and  is  lavish  of  hyphens  and  as- 
terisks, he  discourses  in  a  manly,  hearty 
style  that  does  one  good  in  days  of  spasms 
and  convulsions.  He  is  a  sworn  foe  to  cant, 
by  his  own  emphatic  assurance;  and  is 
prouder  of  old  English  ways  than  is  now 
the  fashion.  If  he  has  his  prejudices,  he 
does  not  hide  their  glare  uoKier  a  bushel, 
but  bids  the  world  examine  and  cross-ex- 
amine them  as  she  will,  and  expose  them  if 
she  can.  Like  his  flAtherSk  he  hates  "  pa- 
pbtry**  with  all  his  soul,  and  he  loves  pugil- 
ism with  all  his  strength ;  on  his  mother's 
side  he  has  the  Huguenot  blood  that  boiled 
over  at  the  edict  of  Naotes,  and  on  his 
lather's  side  he  has  the  Cornish  musde  that 
makes  such  doughty  wrestlers  of  the  race  of 

*  Infer%» :  Canto  L    In  Csry's  tranalstion 
^  My  master  thou  and  guide ! 
Thou  be  from  whom  alone  I  baye  derived 
That  style  which  for  its  beauty,  into  fame 
Sxalts  me.** 


Tree,  Pens,  and  Pols.  Verily,  Mr.  Borrov 
would  seem  to  have  grounds  for  a  little 
arrogance,  when  one  considers  his  qualifica- 
tions, mental  and  physical  His  acquaint- 
ance with  divers  tongues,  and  his  easy  mas* 
tery  of  new  ones,  mark  him  a  scholar  of 
peculiar  genius— his  reputation  as  a  phi- 
lologist has  long  been  the  talk  of  those 
whom  it  concerns,  while  his  daring  spirit  of 
enterprise,  his  unflinching  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  difficult  duty,  his  tumchaiamee 
amid  perils  of  an  outri  order,  his  tact  as  a 
controversialist  both  by  word  and  blow,  his 
colloquial  ease  and  reckless  bearipg  among 
the  outcasts  of  society  at  home  and  abroad 
— London  pickpockets  or  Spanish  cut- 
throats— all  these  are  proverbial  matters. 
Nor  will  the  edge  of  the  proverb  be  dulled 
by  his  last  publication — LavengrQ,  t. «.,  mas- 
ter of  languages. 

Lavengro  is  an  amphibious  production — 
a  cross  between  iket  and  fiction — a  com- 
pound of  biography  and  reverie — a  debata- 
ble ground  of  doings  and  dreaminga  There 
are  other  books  of  the  same  indefinite  and 
composite  order ;  but  probably  in  none  of 
them  is  the  veil  of  separation  between  real 
and  unreal  so  provokingly  dim.  Mr.  Bor- 
row appears  to  wish  to  puxzle— t^do  it  with 
malice  prtpenM—ot  rather  to  be  ntterly  and 
subUmely  indifferent  as  to  how  and  for  what 
we  poor  mortals  take  him.  We  like  him 
and  his  book  none  the  better  for  this  high- 
flying superiority  to  ordinary  rules  of  art^ 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  more  than  every-day 
interest  Many  are  the  characters  that  flit 
to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  this  "  magic 
mirror ;"  and  although  some  appear  but  for 
a  little  time,  pim^tof A  tempori9 — and  then 
vanish  away — all  have  certain  life-like  traces 
about  them,  enlisting  our  interest  in  their 
brief-timed  present^  albeit  coming  we  know 
not  whence,  and  going  we  know  not  whither. 
There  is  the  old  "*  man  with  the  bag,"  (who 
forms  a  study  like  Wordsworth's  leteh- 
gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor,)  groping  amid 
furse  and  scrubby  bramble-bushes  for  vipers^ 
the  fat  of  which  he  uses  for  unguents,  *'  good 
for  various  sore  troubles^  and  especially  for 
the  rheumatism  ;**  and  who  describes  in  such 
expressive  style  his  rencounter  one  sultry 
day  with  the  king  of  the  vipers,  who  came 
upon  the  old  man  unawares  for  presuming 
to  meddle  with  his  people.  There  is  wild 
Davy  Haggarti  whom  we  first  see  tearing 
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down  the  OiaUe-hiU  of  Edinbtiigh,  burning 
to  take  a  afaare,  or  rather  the  lead,  in  a 
stone-throwing  **  bicker**  between  the  Auld 
Toon  and  the  New ;  and  then  seated  on  the 
extreme  rergeof  the  precipice  on  the  eontb- 
ern  side  of  that  hill,  maaing  on  William 
Wallace,  and  meditating  how  to  win  a  name 
and  a  fiune  like  his  ;  and  then,  alas,  wriUng 
hie  strange  wild  autobiograpfaj  in  the  con- 
demned cell  of  a  Scotch  prison  I  There  is  the 
Clonmel  Orangeman,  with  his  racy  flattery 
and  admiration  of  the  Protestant  military, 
niere  is  Murtagh,  the  restless  Papist  "  ga- 
aooo,*  with  his  lore  of  card-playing,  and  of 
Brian  Boroo.  There  is  the  banished  French 
priest,  who  teaches  "  languages  "  at  ladies' 
schoola,  who  prides  himself  on  his  personal 
superiority  over  an  illustrious  exile  of  for- 
mar  days:  "  Mafoi,  U  y  a  beaueoup  de  dif- 
fhrenee  entre  moi  et  ce  -saere  de  Dante  T 
llkflre  is  Jasper  the  Petulengro,  (horse-shoe 
master,)  the  Pharaoh  of  his  gipsy  tribe-- 
a  peculiar  favorite  with  our  Zincali-loving 
author.  There  is  the  old  teacher  of  Ger- 
man, by  whom  is  apparently  meaot  no  less 
a  person  than  W.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  tracing 
the  philosophy  of  the  Germans  to  their  to- 
bacco ;  and  disoonrsii^  in  so  very  Germanic 
a  mode  vpon  questions  moral  and  meta- 
physical, upon  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  and 
suicide,  and  the  Bible,  and  Gibbon,  and 
Schiller,  and  truth  itself.  There  is  the 
jolly  red-faced  magistrate,  who,  ex  officio,  has 
to  refuse  a  site  on  his  estate  for  a  pugiUs- 
tic  encounter,  while  as  a  man,  it  goes  to  his 
heartHo  deny  any  thing  to  the  **  bruisers  " 
and  the  noble  art  of  boxing.  There  is  Mr. 
Francis  Aidry,  <*  frank  and  ardent "  as  his, 
name,  with  his  handsome  Irish  countenance, 
and  his  impatience  of  guardians'  coDtroL 
There  is  the  old  applewoman  on  London- 
bridge*  who  worships  De  Foe*s  *' blessed 
Mary  Flanders,"  and  initiates  Lavengro  (a 
promising  catechumen  enough !)  in  pecunia- 
ry slang.  There  is  the  bookseller  and  au- 
thor, who  provides  our  hero  with  literary 
employment,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  for 
six  volumes  of  Newgate  lives  and  trials ; 
each  volume  to  contain  one  thousand  pages 
at  the  leasts  and  the  writer  to  pay  for  what- 
ever books,  papers,  and  manuscripts  he  may 
find  necessary  for  the  compilatioa  (This 
very  repulsive  personage,  who  is  a  vegeta- 
rian in  diet,  a  republican  in  politics,  and  a 
coarse  tyrant  in  private  life,  is  said  to  be 


meant  for  Sir  Ridiard  Fhilipa.)  Hie  latter 
section  of  this  autobiography — ^which  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  first  volume,  and 
which  has  a  hook-making  look  about  it,  lit- 
tle in  character  with  the  time  that  elapsed 
before  its  publication,  and  the  eager  expec- 
tancy fostered  in  the  public  mind  by  biblio- 
polic  diplomacy — ^further  introduces  us  to  a 
money-getting  irritable  Armenian  merchant ; 
a  painter  of  the  heroic,  poor  ill-starred  Hay- 
don;  a  psychological  pheoomenon  in  the 
shape  of  a  rich  author,  whose  stozy  is  de- 
tailed with  a  rare  tone  of  reality ;  a  rev- 
erend Mr.  Platitude,  done  to  the  life,  without 
being  done  to  death ;  Peter  Williams,  the 
Welch  Methodist  preacher,  and  Winifred 
his  winsome  eara  apota  ;  Belle,  or  Isobelle 
Bemers,  of  the  stalwart  arm,  and  fterless 
temper,  and  trusty  heart ;  with  whom  it  is 
time  our  catalogue  should  end. 

How  well  Mr.  Borrow  can  paint  a  scene 
from  nature,  may  be  seen  in  his  description 
of  £1vir  Hill — suffused  as  it  is  with  a  base 
of  mysticism— or  the  Cove  of  Oork,  and  cir- 
cuit of  the  '*  Devil's  Mountain,"  where  he  en- 
joyed the  inspiration  of  a  "first  ride"  on  a 
gallant  Irish  cob,  or  the  journey  to  Stone* 
henge  and  its  environs.  His  command  of 
vigorous  narrative  is  exhibited  in  almost 
every  page ;  take  for  examples  of  his  viva* 
cious  fluency-— colored  at  times  with  a  deep 
hue  of  pensive  earnestness  not  a  little  af- 
fecting— the  account  of  his  first  acquaint^ 
ance  with  De  Foe's  immortal  Crusoe,  ("a 
book,"  he  says,  '*  which  has  exerted  over  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  an  influence  certainly 
greater  than  any  other  of  modem  times  :"*) 
and  the  interview  with  the  gipsy  parents 
of  Jasper  (wherein,  however,  the  tame  viper 
plays  so  melodramatically  the  r61e  of  deua  ex 
maekind) — and  the  pugnadons  experiences 
connected  with  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh^ 
— and  the  **  catching  a  tartar  "  raid  of  hon- 
est  Sergeant  Bagg  against  turbulent  out- 
lawed Jerry  Grant — and  the  dark  feeling  of 
mysterious  dread,  endured  by  a  nerve-shat^ 
tered  invalid,  which  "  the  lamp  of  reason, 

*  From  RoHnan  Ctubm,  Mr.  Borrow  oonsidsn 
that  the  most  lururiant  sad  fertile  of  our  modem 
prose  writers  hare  dmnk  inapiratlon— and  to  the 
aplrit  of  strange  and  romantie  enterprise  which  it 
tends  to  awaken,  England  0n  bia  Judgment)  owsa 
many  of  her  astonishing  dtocorerles  both  by  soa 
and  land,  and  no  inoonsidersble  part  of  her  naral 
glory.  See  bis  enthoaiastic  Mo^  of  Defoe  in  Lt^- 
vengrtj  vol.  i)  p.  30. 
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though  borniiig  bright  the  while,  is  uoftble 
to  dispel,**  **  a  dread  of  he  knows  not  what, 
and  there  the  horror  lies,**  and  the  death- 
bed of  a  braye  old  father,  described  with 
impressive  reality  and  fine  touches  of  na- 
ture— and  the  transit  of  Byron's  funeral 
along  Tottenham-oourt-road — and  a  e<mp 
dmU  of  Greenwich  fiur  in  its  palmy  prime— 
and  a  lonely  gossip  with  a  quaint  shepherd 
within  a  Druid's  circle  at  Stonehenge — and 
an  encampment  with  roring  Methodists  on 
the  borders  of  Wales — and  a  serious  game 
at  fisticufib  with  the  **  Flaming  Tinman  **  in 
a  wild  recess — and  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
same  retreat,  known  on  the  roads  as  Mum- 
per's Dingle.  Powerful  writing  there  is  in 
these  and  other  episodes  of  the  work ;  but 
we  feel  as  we  read  on,  that  the  work  itself 
is  but  a  string  of  episodes,  hanging  together 
as  best  they  may.  Unity  of  design  is  want- 
ing ;  chapter  does  not  answer  to  chapter ; 
we  seem  to  be  perusing  a  reprint  of  derer 
but  isolated  magasine  sketches,  of  which 
each  must  by  its  own  merits  stand  or  faXL 

Mr.  Borrow*B  former  works  prepared  the 
public  for  something  capricious  in  the  long- 
promised  autobiography.  By  his  former 
works  we  mean  The  Zinealiy  and  The  Bible 
in  Spain;  for  of  his  other  writii^  an- 
nounced in  LavengrOf  such  as  the  translation 
of  Ab  Gwillym,  contributions  to  a  certain 
Oxford  Review^  Memoirs  of  Newgate  Wor- 
thie^  and  Life  of  Joeeph  Sell,  we  are  at 
present,  and  under  those  titles,  ignorant  in 
the  superlatiye  degree.  The  Zineali  ap- 
peared ten  years  ago,  and  met  with  an  en- 
couraging reception — ^the  spirit  of  which 
(interpreted  by  Mr.  Borrow  himself)  was  to 
this  effect ;  that  "  Don  Jorge  **  ought  not  to 
believe  all  he  heard,  nor  think  that  he  had 
accomplished  any  thing  so  very  extraordi- 
nary— ^a  great  portion  of  his  work  being 
very  sorry  trash  indeed — gipsy  poetry, 
dry  laws,  and  compilations  from  dull  Span- 
ish authors ;  but  that  the  book  had  good 
points,  which  showed  his  capability  of  some- 
thing much  better ;  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  try  his  hand  again,  avoid  his  besetting 
sins,  and  accomplish  something  which  would 
really  do  credit  to  Albemarle-streei*  This 
first  production  proved  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  and  involved  the  one  topic  which 


feeds  his  ruling  passion,  to  wit,  gipsy  life. 
There  he  was  at  home  then,  and  there  he 
lingers  still — nothing  eUe  inspires  him  with 
equal  animation — nowhere  else   is  he    so 
dashing,  so  piquant,  so  genial.    He  reached 
the  height  of  his  argument — Rommany — in 
his  first  essay :  nor  has  he  soared  higher  since. 
The  Bible  in  Spain  was  a  memorable 
keepsake    for   the  Christmas   firesides  of 
1842.    It  was  more  sprightly  and  discur- 
sive and  eventful  than  its  forerunner,  but 
the  staple  interest  was  the  same — gipsy  life. 
The  EdifUmrgh  Review  welcomed  **  Don 
Jorge  "  as  something  betwixt  Le  Sage  and 
Bunyan,  and  the  Examiner  hailed  him  as 
another  Gil  Bias.    0  the  moving  accidents, 
the  most  disastrous  chances,  the  hair-breadth 
escapes,  the  imprisonments,  watcfaings,  fiut- 
ings,  of  this  indefatigable  but  nondescript 
missionary  I    Surely  the  Bible  Society  never 
had  his  duplicate  on  her  list  of  agents. 
**  With  respect  to  my  poor  labors,**  he  mod- 
estly says,  **  I  wish  here  to  observe,  thai  I 
accomplished  very  little,  and  that  I  lay 
daim  to  no  brilliant  successes  and  triumphs ; 
indeed  I  was  sent  into  Spain  more  to  ex- 
plore the  country,  and  to  ascertain  how  fitf 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  prepared  to 
receive  the  truths  of  Christianity,  than  for 
any  other  object ;  I  obtained,  however,  per- 
mission from  the  Spanish  government  to 
print  an  edition  of  the  sacred  volume  at 
Madrid,  which  I  subsequently  circulated  in 
that  capital  and  in  the  provinces.**!    How 
he  sped  in  a  task  so  full  of  labor  and  so  sure 
of  fierce  and  subtle  opposition  in  a  country 
like  Spain,  he  relates  with  a  minute  gusto 
and  picturesque  skill  that  tickle  the  taste  of 
nearly  all  readers,  be  they  coarse  or  fastidi- 
ous— novel-devouring   misses   or  pedantic 
philosophers.    To  all  <appearance  this  work 
will  continue— whatever  else  he  may  write 
— ^the  comer-stone  of  his  fame. 


•  See  praflMS  to  the  seoood  edition  of  TU  Zitt- 
€Mli,  (1843.) 
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In  the  year  1848  I  found  myself  travel- 
ling through  the  Mysorean  country  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  so  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
Indian  history,  for  the  rapid  rise  of  that 
crafty  but  talented  Asiatic,  Hyder  Ali — 

t  Preteos  to  The  BUte  ra  Sfuim, 
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oilienrise  known  amongst  his  ooantiymen 
by  the  title  of  "  Hyder  Naigne/'  (Naigne, 
be  it  understood,  is  the 'Indian  word  for 
**  oorporaL") 

It  is  a  circnmstanoe  not  entirely  devoid  of 
singularity,  that  the  greatest  Gallic  and 
Asiatic  warriors  of  their  day  should  share 
the  same  §obriquet,  and  that  the  son  of  the 
one  and  the  other  in  person  should  subse- 
quently, in  measuring  their  strength  with 
the  English,  be  encountered  and  overthrown 
in  such  dissimilar  situations  by  the  "  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights."  Unlike  Napoleon, 
Hyder  Naigne  derived  his  cognomen  witli 
some  degree  of  consistency,  having  at  one 
period  filled  only  the  subordinate  situation 
of  corporal  in  the  then  rajah  of  Mysore's 
service.  But  though  destitute  of  the  com- 
monest elements  of  education,  so  surprising 
were  his  natural  abilities,  that,  by  eastern 
diicanery  and  undaunted  bravery,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  deposing  the  reigning 
Hindoo  dynasty,  and  establishing  himselft 
and  the  Mahometan  faith  paramount  in  the 
country.  Never  did  the  E^lish  encounter 
a  more  active,  determined,  and  formidable 
ibe  in  Hindostan  than  this  restless  infidel ; 
and  at  no  period  before  or  since  was  British 
India  nearer  tottering  to  its  foundation. 
Providence  at  length  interposed,  and,  much 
to  our  safety  and  satis£Eu;tioo,  transported 
the  wily  diieflain  from  his  career  of  con- 
quest and  inhumanity,  to  revel — according 
to  the  orthodox  koran — in  the  smiles  of  the 
blue  maids  of  paradise,  his  son  Tippoo  suc- 
ceeding him,  (whose  name  signifies  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  "  tiger.")  Though  desti- 
tute of  his  father's  military  talents,  he 
manifested  all  the  sanguinary  disposition  of 
his  carnivorous  relation,  and  was  at  length 
slain  at  the  storming  of  his  capital  by  an 
English  grenadier,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
secured  a  rich  booty  from  the  jewels  usually 
worn  on  his  persoa 

I  had  been  reflecting  as  I  passed  through 
the  country  on  the  warlike  exploits  and  bar- 
barous cruelties  by  which  it  has  been  dis- 
figured, and  on  the  short  space  of  time  in 
which,  from  the  first  settlement  by  a  fbw 
enterprising  merdiants  at  Surat,  in  the  year 
1612,  we  had,  either  by  force  or  diplomacy, 
possessed  ourselves  of  the  entire  territory 
from  Oape  Oomorin  to  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains ;  and,  by  an  anomaly  of  which  history 
(amiabea  no  pavallel,  holding  and  enforcing 


our  authority  in  great  measure  by  means  of 
the  very  natives  and  troops  we  have  con- 
quered, and  who  now  lend  themselves  to 
enslave  their  own  country,  and  rivet  the 
shackles  of  bondage  on  their  &therland.  I 
asked  myself  the  question — ^was  the  time 
approaching  when  our  fame,  colonies,  and 
possessions,  would  be  among  the  things  that 
were?  would  they  in  process  of  develop- 
ment be  swept  away  before  some  nation  not 
yet  cradled,  or  only  in  its  infimcy ;  w — ^prov- 
ing an  exception  to  the  whole  experience  of 
ages — would  they  remain  imperishably  great 
and  renowned  till  the  final  dissolution  of 
nature  ? 

Bewildered  at  last  with  these  reflections^ 
I  left  my  palanquin ;  and,  walking  forward, 
with  a  Manton  across  my  shoulder,  aocom- 
panied  by  a  Coolie  carrying  a  double-bar- 
relled rifle,  was  soon  busily  engaged  peering 
into  the  thick  grass  and  underwood  that  lay 
on  each  side  of  the  path,  intent  only  oo 
scattering  destruction  amongst  some  inno- 
cent and  tender  little  bipeds,  with  the 
laudable  desire  of  furnishing  some  trifling 
addition  to  natural  history,  and  a  distant 
hope  of  perhaps  securing  a  shot  amongst 
a  herd  of  deer  faintly  diBcemible  in  the 
ontlina 

In  the  incautious  pursuit  of  a  wild  bear 
that  had  crossed  my  path,  I  at  length  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  jungle — not 
the  most  secure  position  in  the  world,  with 
only  a  single  ebony  gentleman  at  your  side 
— for  on  the  least  indication  of  danger,  this 
representative  of  Lucifer  judiciously  prefers 
present  safety  to  future  reputation,  and  per- 
forms a  retrograde  movement  with  undigni- 
fied rapidity,  leaving  you  alone  to  apologize 
for  your  intrusion  to  a  brute  that  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  polite  manners,  but 
evinces  an  unmistakable  desire  to  exhibit  his 
gratitude  for  your  visit  by  a  passionate  and 
unceremonious  embrace.  The  tendency  of 
long  ages  of  lost  liberty  and  slavish  super- 
stition to  produce  national  degradation  is 
forcibly  exemplified  in  the  lower  castes  of 
the  natives,  who  may  truthfully  be  said  to 
have  acquired  all  the  vices  of  their  various 
conquerors,  without  any  of  their  redeeming 
qualities. 

To  return : — tired  at  last  with  my  exer- 
tions, and  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  I  dis- 
patched my  sable  attendant  in  quest  of  that 
peculiar  ladian  luxury,  the  palanquin ;  and 
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looking  roand  for  some  sheltered  spot  to 
«wait  its  oomiug  up,  perceived  a  wide- 
epreediog  benyaa-tree.  Trusting  to  its 
friendly  shelter,  I  was  soon  stretched  be- 
neath a  canopy  of  densely-clustered  foliage, 
sufficient  to  exclude  all  direct  rays  of  the 
solar  star;  and,  lighting  one  of  my  best 
Indian  pipes,  resigned  myself  to  what  Bro- 
ther Jonathan  terms  a  **  tarnation  smoke." 
The  scene  before  me  was  such  as  that 
which  Johnson  in  one  of  his  rich  and 
genial  moods  would  delight  to  portray — ^the 
image  of  beauty  reposing  in  the  lap  of  sub- 
limity was  never  more  aptly  applied.  The 
sun  had  attained  its  culminating  point,  and 
was  showering  down  its  fervid  rays  with  a 
aeondiing  influence ;  not  a  breath  stirred  the 
forest  air :  all  was  hushed  in  repose,  and 
silent  as  the  last  breathings  of  the  departing 
aoQl — while  a  foreboding  sensation  o*er- 
ahsdowed  the  whole,  as  that  beautiftil 
couplet  in  Campbell's  **  Lochiel'*  ominously 
crowded  on  my  memory. 

<*  Tto  the  sonaet  of  life  girsi  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shsdowi  before." 

I  could  not  account  for  the  oppressive 
silence,  for  often  before  had  I  reclined  at 
the  foot  of  some  forest  giant,  and  experi- 
enced widely  different  feelings;    all  here 
seemed  indescribably  grand  and  ennobling. 
The  various  tribes  of  baboons,  monkeys,  and 
apes,  screeching,  chattering,  and  grinning 
overhead,  anon  leaping  from  tree  to  tree, 
luxuriating  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
and  revdry ;  while  the  jay,  the  parrot,  the 
peacock,  with  minor  and  sweeter  minstrels 
in  every  splendid  variety  of  tropical  plu- 
mage,  might  be  seen  soaring  or   darting 
amidst  the  foliage  of  forest  verdure,  com- 
bined with  the  beauty  and  number  of  para- 
sitical plants  and  wild  flowers.     Such  a 
scene  of  loveliness  and  life  had  often  enrap- 
tured me,  till  a  second  Eden  seemed  real- 
ized ;  when,  as  if  its  aspect  were  too  beautiful 
for  sinful  earth,  the  Ulusion  was  dissipated 
on  observing  the  slender  and  graceful  form 
of  a  snake  gliding  swiftly  in  masy  folds 
through  the  long  grass — ^by  that  curious 
association  of  ideas,  suggesting  at  once  the 
primal  fall,  and  the  probable  vicinity  of  a 
cobra  couched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  over- 
head, whose  color  so  closely  approximates 
its  tinge,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  with- 
out careful  scrutiny,  to  detect  its  presence, 


and  if  unconsciously  disturbed  in  its  leafy 
cradle,  the  oscillation  is  resented  by  darting 
its   poisoned    fang  in  the  invader's  fiice. 
These  insidious  foes,  and  the  probability  ot 
a  struggle  with  some  carnivorous  deiuzen  ol 
the  glen,  suggest  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
security  of  your  woodland  abode,  and  damp 
the   i^asure  the    scene  otherwise  might 
aflford.    And  thus  surely  do  we  find  that,  m 
nature  as  in  life,  under  the  most  lovely  and 
entrancing  aspects   often   lurk   the   most 
seductive  and  deadly  influences.    The  pros- 
pect loses  nothing  at  night,  when  eflfiilgeiit 
with  the  pensive  moonbeams,  and  the  my- 
riads of  fire-flies  like  living  stars  broke  loose 
from  the  dominion  of  old  night,  delighted 
with  their  new-found  liberty,  and  dancing  in 
a  perfect  jubilee  of  joyous  light  through  the 
embowering  arcades,  Ulummating  every  note 
of  forest  life :  and  on  the  one  side  is  heard 
the  amorous  roar  of  the  antelope's  midnight 
suitor,  as  pendiog  to  the  crashing  march  of 
the  gregarious  elephant ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  nightly,  concert  of  a  pack  of  jackals^ 
resembling  so  closely  the  mosic  of  those 
**  delightful"  babies,  that  it  is  only  by  con- 
tinuous rehearsals  the  ear  can  receive  them 
with  indiffisrence-^render  the  whole  inde- 
scribably magnificent,  though  ra&er  tryii^ 
to  delicate  nerves. 

All  such  sublimity  and  active  life,  how- 
ever, were  now  absent ;  not  a  living  creators 
was  to  be  seen,  and  actuated  by  some  inde- 
finable impulse,  I  involuntarily  clutched  my 
rifie.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  when  an 
agonizing  shriek  re-echoed  through  the  for- 
est ;  rushing  in  the  direction,  I  encountered 
a  sight  that  struck  me  with  horror  and  dis- 
may— ^for  a  moment  I  stood  paralysed  I 

A  Brahmin,  with  his  wife  and  ^  only 
daughter,  were  making  a  pilgrimage  to  tbs 
banks  of  the  sacred  Qanges.  With  the 
diaracterisUc  indifiisrence  of  their  caste, 
they  had  incautiously  halted  in  the  midat  of 
the  jungle  to  cook  seme  rice.  The  little 
girl,  while  the  mother  was  occupied  in  pfe- 
paring  the  frugal  meal,  had  thoughtlessly 
wandered  into  the  long  grass  in  queet  of 
some  gaudy  insect  flitting  past:  on  a  sod- 
den, the  fotber,  who  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  ground  to  snatch  a  few  moments'  repoee, 
was  aroused  by  the  screams  of  his  diild, 
and,  regaining  his  feet,  perceived  a  full- 
grown  cheetah  in  the  act  of  springing  on  his 
tender  girl    To  see,  and  rush  to  her  rescue, 
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anned  only  with  a  ImifiB,  vu  the  work  of 
an  instant ;  he  arrived  too  late  to  arrett  the 
t%et  as  he  made  his  rarelj  mining,  and  in 
this  case,  fiital  spring,  on  the  beaattfal  and 
dark-hoiomed  maid.  A  terrible  struggle 
now  ensued ;  the  inftuiated  animal  relaxed 
its  grasp  of  the  child  and  fiutened  on  the 
fikther.  Hie  tender  and  loving  wife,  only 
DOW  fully  awakened  to  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  forgetting  her  sex,  insensible  to 
aught  but  her  husband's  peril,  recklessly 
rushed  forward ;  but  ere  she  could  readi 
the  spot  to  beoome  a  third  Ttctim  to  the 
insatiate  monster,  the  providential  flight  of 
a  bdllet  from  a  stranger's  rifle,  penetrating 
the  animal's  brain,  stretched  him  dead  at 
her  feet  The  brave  husband,  on  approach- 
ing the  spot,  lay  extended  on  the  grass  in 
the  last  agonies  of  death,  dreadfully  man- 
gled, the  brute  having  torn  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  brain  and  hos.  The  little 
girl  had  already  expired. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  calmness  and 
apparently  stoical  mdifference  of  this  Indian 
woman,  while  her  husband  lay  extended 
before  her,  gasping  his  last  She  supported 
his  head,  gently  wiping  the  blood  from  hii 
fhoe  and  lips ;  no  sign  of  her  feelings  could 
be  detected  in  her  features.  I  gaaed  upon 
her  with  astonishment ;  but  no  sooner  was 
it  evident  that  death  had  eflfectually  termi- 
nated the  loved  one's  suffsrings,  than  she 
gave  way  to  the  most  frantic  and  heart- 
rending expressions  of  grie£  The  anguish 
of  that  woman  death  alone  can  obliterate 
from  my  memory — ^words  cannot  piotore  it 
I  see  her  before  me  as  I  write,  alternately 
embracing  the  lifo&ess  and  bloody  bodies  of 
her  husband  and  child,  lavidiing  over  them 
the  most  tender,  endearing  invocations  of 
affection,  then  as  suddenly  turning  round 
and  seising  the  crimson  knife  of  her  heroic 
husband,  plunging  it  again  and  again  into  the 
body  of  the  insensible  animal,  uttering  all 
the  time  the  most  fearfol  and  violent  iinpre- 
cations  of  despair  and  anguish. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she 
could  at  length  be  removed  from  the  tragic 
scene,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  some 
neigfabonng  villagera  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
viut  the  same  scenes  some  few  months  after, 
and  found  the  bereaved  wife,  but,  indeed, 
how  changed!  I  could  hardly  reoognixe 
her.  Day  and  night,  I  was  informed,  she 
wandered  abooti  calling  on  her  husband  and 


child.  A  deep,  settled  gloom,  beyond  any 
thing  I  ever  witnessed,  was  upon  her  fea- 
tures; her  eyes  had  a  wandering,  restless 
expression.  She  knew  me  immediately,  and 
talked  in  the  most  pathetic  strain  of  her 
hapless  child  and  husband.  Poor  creature  I 
I  tried  to  console  her,  but  in  vata  She  said, 
her  only  wish  was,  as  soon  as  the  monsoon, 
or  rainy  season  abated,  to  proseoote  her 
journey  to  the  Oanges,  and  die  by  its  sacred 
stream.  I  remonstrated  with  her  on  this 
folly,  and  explained  to  her  the  divine  truths 
of  Ohristianity.  All  in  vain  I  She  was 
fixed  in  her  resolution ;  and  when  I  pointed 
to  the  heavens,  and  spoke  of  the  mercies  of 
Ood  and  His  power,  ^e  replied,  **  that  were 
He  powerful.  He  could  not  be  merciful,  or 
He  would  not  have  taken  her  husband  and 
child  away  without  taking  her  also."  All  I 
could  say  made  no  impression,  nor  seemed 
to  abate  her  detennination,  and  time  would 
not  permit  my  stay,  nor  did  I  ever  chance 
again  to  traverse  the  same  scenes;  but  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  my  knowledge  of  In- 
dian character,  she  subsequently  carried  her 
resolution  into  effect. 


rram  Dlekmi* «  HomcImU  Wordi." 

A  MYSTERIOUS  CITT. 

In  a  Dominican  convent  near  the  city  of 
Santa  Orux  del  Quich^  happened  one  of  the 
**  Incidents  of  Travel  hk  Central  America," 
which  Stephens  has  so  pleasantly  recorded. 
He  there  met  with  an  eccentric  friar,  from 
whom  he  obtained  some  curious  information 
respecting  the  surrounding  country.  Nothiqg 
roused  his  curiosity  so  keenly  as  the  Padre's 
assertion,  that^  four  days*  journey  on  the  road 
to  Mexico,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  sierra, 
(chain  of  mountains,)  was  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city,  occupied  by  Indians,  existing  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  state  as  before  the  dis* 
oovery  of  America.  The  Padre  had  heard 
of  it  many  years  before,  at  the  village  of 
Chajul,  and  was  told  by  the  villagera  that 
from  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  sierra  this 
city  was  distinctly  visibla  He  was  then 
young,  and  with  much  labor  climbed  to  the 
naked  summit  of  the  sierra,  from  which,  at 
a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  he 
looked  over  an  immense  plain,  extending  to 
Yucatan  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  saw 
at  a  great  distance  a  lai^  city  spread  over 
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a  great  •pace,  and  with  turrets  white  and 
glittering  in  the  aun.  Hie  traditionary  ao- 
ooont  of  the  Indians  of  Ghajal  is^  that  no 
white  man  has  ever  reached  this  city ;  that 
the  inhabitants  speak  the  Maya  language* 
are  aware  that  a  race  of  strangers  has  con- 
quered the  whole  country  around ;  and,  with 
that  fact  ever  present  in  their  minds,  murder 
any  white  man  who  attempts  to  enter  their 
territory.  They  have  no  coin  or  other  cir- 
culating medium;  no  horses,  cattle,  mules, 
or  other  domestic  animals,  except  fowls; 
and  the  cocks  they  keep  under  ground  to 
prevent  their  crowing  being  heard  by  white 
travellers. 

<*  There  was  in  all  this,"  says  Stephens,  "  a 
wild  novelty-— something  that  touched  the 
imagination;  the  old  Fadre,  in  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  dimly-lighted  convent,  with 
his  long,  black  coat  like  a  robe,  and  his  flash- 
ing eye,  called  up  an  image  of  the  bold  and 
resolute  priests  who  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  conquerors ;  and,  as  he  drew  a  map 
on  the  table,  and  pointed  out  the  sierra  to 
the  top  of  which  he  had  climbed,  and  the 
position  of  the  mysterious  city,  the  interest 
awakened  in  us  was  the  most  thrilling  I  ever 
experienced.  One  look  at  that  city  was 
worth  ten  years  of  an  every-day  life.  If  he 
is  right,  a  place  is  left  where  Indians  and  an 
Indian  city  exist,  as  Cortes  and  Alvarado 
found  them ;  there  are  living  men  who  can 
solve  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  ruined 
cities  of  America;  perhaps  who  can  go  to 
Copan,  and  read  the  inscriptions  on  its  menu- 
menta  Ko  subject  more  exciting  and  at- 
tractive presents  itself  to  my  mind,  and  the 
deep  impression  of  that  night  will  never  be 
efEM^d. 

"  Can  it  be  true  t  Being  now  in  my  sober 
senses,  I  do  verily  believe  there  Lb  much 
ground  to  suppose  that  what  the  Padre  told 
us  is  authentic.  That  the  region  referred  to 
does  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Guate- 
mala, has  never  been  explored,  and  that  no 
white  man  ever  pretends  to  have  entered  it, 
I  am  satisfied  From  other  sources,  we  heard 
that  from  that  sierra  a  large  ruined  city  was 
viiiUe ;  and  we  were  told  of  another  person 
who  had  dimbed  to  the  top  of  the  sierra, 
but,  on  account  of  the  dense  cloud  resting 
upon  it,  had  been  qnable  to  see  any  thing. 
At  all  events,  the  belief  at  the  viUage  of 
Ghajul  is  general,  and  a  curiosity  is  roused 
that  bums  to  be  satisfied.    We  had  a  cra- 


ving desire  to  reach  the  mysterioiis  dty. 
No  man,  even  if  willing  to  peril  his  lifis^ 
could  undertake  the  enterprise,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  without  hovering  for  ooe  or 
two  years  on  the  borders  of  the  country, 
studying  the  language  and  character  of  the 
adjoining  Indians,  and  making  acquaintanca 
with  some  of  the  natives.  Five  hundred 
men  could  probably  march  directly  to  tb» 
city,  and  the  invasion  would  be  more  juatifi^ 
able  than  any  ever  made  by  the  Spaniards ;. 
but  the  government  is  too  much  occupied 
with  its  own  wars,  and  the  knowledge  could 
not  be  procured  except  at  the  price  of  blood. 
Two  young  men  of  good  constitution,  and 
who  could  afford  to  spare  five  years,  might 
succeed.*' 

Upon  this  bint  (as  we  learn  from  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Boston  newspapers)  two 
young  men — one  a  Mr.  Huertis^  of  Balti- 
more, in  the  United  States,  a  man  of  fortune^ 
who  had  travelled  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Syria,  for  the  inspection  of  ancient  monu- 
ments; the  other  a  civil  engineer,  from 
Canada,  named  Hammond — sailed  from 
New  Orleans,  in  1848,  on  this  perilous  and 
romantic  enterprise.  They  reached  Oopan 
on  Christmas  day,  where  Uiey  met  a  Span- 
ish merchant,  Pedro  Velasques,  of  San  Sal- 
vador. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  knew  several  of  the  dialects  of 
the  Indians  through  whose  territories  thej 
had  to  pass.  He  agreed  to  accompany 
them.  Providing  themselves  with  molea^ 
provender,  and  an  escort  of  Indians,  they 
commenced  their  journey  to  the  unknown 
city.  After  many  perils,  they  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  high  mountain,  from  which 
Stephens's  priest  saw  this  City  of  the  Sno. 
They  also  beheld  its  domes,  turrets,  and 
walla  They  descended,  and  travelled  od 
till  they  came  near  the  amphitheatre  of  hilla 
which  they  thought  inclosed  the  object  ci 
their  search.  They  met  small  groups  of 
Indians,  whose  dialect  they  could  not  under- 
stand, and  who  seemed  amaaed  at  seein|^ 
them.  One  of  these,  however,  made  them 
understand  that,  **  about  thirty  moons  ago^" 
a  man  of  the  same  race  as  Hammond  (who 
had  a  florid  complexion  and  red  whiskers) 
had  been  sacrificed  and  eaten  by  the  Mae- 
benachs,  or  Priests  of  Iximaya,  the  great 
city  among  the  hilla 

Presently  a  troop  of  horsemen  passed 
them  in  red  and  yellow  tonics,  aimed  with 
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•peart,  and  each  holding  in  a  leaah  a  brace 
oi  Spanbh  bloodhounds,  of  the  pnrest  breed. 
Tbttr  informer  told  them  this  was  a  detach- 
ment of  rural  guards  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed since  the  Spanish  invasion  to  hunt 
down  and  capture  idl  strangers  that  should 
be  found  within  adrde  of  twelve  leagues  of 
the  city.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  travellerB  were  victors,  thanks  to  their 
rifles,  which  created  as  great  a  panic  as  the 
firearms  of  Cortes.  Huertis  explained  to 
their  chief  that  they  were  friendly  strangers, 
who  desired  their  hospitality,  and  to  see 
their  magnificent  dty.  The  chief  said  hiB 
coimtrymen  showed  no  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers—it was  punishable  with  death  by  their 
laws.  The  peace  and  independence  of  his 
nation  depended  on  these  restrictions ;  but 
if  they  would  enter  it  with  the  intention  of 
never  leaving,  he  would  promise  them  dwell- 
ings, wives,  and  honors.  Huertb  informed 
him,  by  signs  and  other  expedients,  that  he 
would  enter  the  dty  on  bis  own  terms. 

Accordingly  they  all  marched  towards  it, 
carrying  Hammond,  who  had  been  despe- 
rately wounded,  lliey  found  that  it  was 
sorrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  feet  high,  in- 
closing an  area  of  twelve  miles ;  a  moat  one 
hundred  feet  wide  encompassed  the  wall, 
whidi  was  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  raised 
over  the  gate.  At  a  signal  from  the  chief, 
the  bridge  descended,  and  the  caralcade 
passed  over.  At  another  signal  the  pon- 
derous gates  unfolded,  and  a  yista  of  solemn 
magnificence  presented  itself — an  avenue  of 
colossal  statues  and  trees,  extending  to  the 
opposite  side,  or  western  gate;  a  similar 
avenne  crossed  the  dty  from  nortii  to  south. 
Arrived  at  the  point  where  the  avenues 
intersect  each  other,  they  were  led  into  a 
large  and  lofry  hall,  surrounded  by  columns, 
and  displaying  three  raised  seats.  These 
were  covered  with  canopies  of  rich  drapery, 
CO  one  of  which  lat  the  monarch,  a  person 
of  grave  and  benignant  aspect,  of  about  sixty 
years'  old,  who  was  arrayed  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  having  a  golden  image  of  the  rising 
son  on  the  back  of  his  throne. 

The  interview  resulted  in  giving  the 
strangers  dieir  freedom  within  the  limits  of 
the  city;  and  permissicD  for  them,  under 
indispensable  oUigations,  to  become  dtiaena 
In  the  mean  time,  they  were  to  be  maintain- 
ed as  prisoners  of  state.  With  this  they 
were  latiBfied.  Hie  reddence  assigned  them 


was  the  wing  of  a  spacious  structure,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  surviving 
remnant  of  an  ancient  order  of  priesthood 
called  Kaanas.  Forbidden  by  inviolably 
sacred  laws  firom  intennarrying  with  any 
persons  but  those  of  their  own  caste,  these 
Kaanas  had  dwindled  down  to  a  few  individ- 
uals, diminutive  in  stature,  and  imbecile  in 
intellect.  They  were  nerertheless  held  in 
high  veneration  and  affisction  by  the  Ixi- 
mayan  community — perhaps  as  spedmens 
of  an  antique  race  nearly  extinct  Their 
andent  reddence  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a 
higher  order  of  priests,  called  Wabaqoons, 
who  were  their  legal  and  sacerdotal  guar- 
dians. With  one  of  theek,  Vaalpeor,  Velas- 
quez became  very  intimate,  and  while  Huer- 
tis was  devoting  himself  to  the  antiquities^ 
hieroglyphicB,  and  pantheism  of  this  un- 
known dty,  the  young  pagan  was  eagerly 
Imbibing  a  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large 
from  Velasquez,  whidi  proved  to  him 
equally  endianting;  so  that  when  the 
Spaniard  proposed  the  escape  of  the  expe- 
dition, with  Vaalpeor  as  their  companion, 
he  agreed  to  it  At  this  time  Hammond 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  after  the  funeral 
they  prepared  for  escapa 

When  they  were  ready,  Huertis  could  not 
be  found ;  two  days  and  nights  elapsed ;  stiD 
he  did  not  appear.  On  searching  his  rooms, 
neither  his  papers  nor  drawing  instruments 
were  to  be  seen.  It  was  afterwards  discover- 
ed that  Huertis  had  taken  into  his  confidence 
one  whom  he  hoped  would  accompany  hinv 
and  she  had  betrayed  him.  His  offence,  after 
his  voluntary  vows,  and  his  initiation  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  was  unpardonable ;  his 
fkte  could  not  be  doubted.  Vaalpeor  after- 
wards admitted  that  Huertis  had  been  sacri- 
ficed in  due  form  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
Sun,  and  that  he  (Vaalpeor)  had  beheld  the 
fatal  ceremony.  As  Huertis  had  not  impli- 
cated his  associates,  there  was  yet  a  chance 
for  them.  After  some  difficulties  they  con- 
trived to  escape  with  Vaalpeor,  and  the  two 
Aztec  or  Kaana  children  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian.  In  fourteen  days,  after  much 
suffering,  they  reached  Ocodngo,  where  Va- 
alpeor died  from  the  unaccustomed  toils 
and  deprivations  of  the  journey.  Velasquez^ 
with  the  two  children,  readied  San  Salva- 
dor in  February.  He  was  advised  to  send 
them  to  the  United  States,  and  thence  to- 
Burope. 
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ThoB  far  the  ttoij  reads  more  air  law 
gUbly ;  although  here  aod  there  a  mugi- 
don  obtrudes  itself  to  oast  a  hasy  shadow 
of  doubt  across  its  aathenttdtj.  Against 
unqualified  credenoe  cranes  the  fact  that  the 
two  children  of  the  mysterious  dty  have 
been  made  a  show ;  and  that  the  account 
of  their  origin  is  derired  from  their  present 
keeper,  who  has  translated  enough  of  the 
narrative  to  explain  the  children's  appear- 
ance ak  Boston :  he  says  the  remainder  will 
be  publiahed  as  soon  as  V elasques  can  place 
the  manuscript  in  proper  hands^  and  inqui- 
ries have  been  made  amoQg  those  who 
accompanied  him. 

In  a  country  which  boasts  of  a  Bamum, 
we  may  be  forgiven,  therefore,  for  aooom- 
panying  the  above  account  of  the  mysteri- 
^ous  city,  and  the  equally  mysterious  diildren, 
with  a  caution.  Hie  friends  of  Mr.  Huertis 
-of  Baltimore,  and  those  of  Mr.  Hammond 
**  of  Canada,"  will  doubtless  be  applied  to 
by  the  curious  in  the  States ;  and  from  them 
■coald  at  least  be  gleaned  some  materials  for 
authenticating  tiie  exhibitor's  statements. 
The  existence  of  such  a  city  is  too  curious 
and  important  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  doubt 

The  children  are  described  as  having  a 
tottering  and  feeble  gait,  and  idiotic  look. 
Their  ages  are  respectively  eight  and  ten. 

It  is  said  that  the  **  Exhibition"  is  on  ito 
way  from  the  United  States  to  rival  Ma- 
dame TussandX  ttid  the  thousand  wonders 
preparing  for  the  coming  Fair  of  the  World. 
Let  us  hope  that  among  the  first  visitors 
will  be  a  categorical  committee  from  the 
Etimqgraphical  Society ;  and  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society 
will  exact  from  the  showman  a  strict  ac- 
count of  Don  Pedro  Yelasques's  latitudes 
and  longitudeSb 


Wecdi." 

UVES  AM)  CARGOES. 

A  SHOET  time  ago,  a  vessel,  crowded 
with  passengers,  was  wrecked,  in  the  nighty 
on  one  end  of  the  Goodwin  Sands ;  and,  a 
little  after  daybreak,  another  vessel,  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  tin  in  sheets,  copper  in  tiles 
and  cakes,  and  lead  in  ]Mgs,  was  wredced  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sands.  They  were 
both  descried   by  the    glasses   of  saihm 


ashore,  on  the  look-oat;  and,  though  tba 
wind  was  still  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  sea 
running  high  and  wild,  a  crew  of  seamea 
put  off  in  the  life-boat  from  Broadstair^ 
determined  to  riik  their  lives  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  one  of  the  vessels.  They  took  their 
course  towards  the  vessel  crowded^  with 
passengers,  and  which  had  been  first  wreck- 
ed. Soon  afterwards  a  seocod  boat»  from 
another  station,  was  Uundied  into  tiie 
bursting  waves,  and  made  its  perilous  wmj 
towards  the  other  vessel,  laden  with  the 
cargo  of  sheet-tin,  tiles  and  cakes  of  copper, 
and  pigs  of  lead. 

The  crew  of  the  first  life-boat  managed  to 
reach  the  vessel ;  and,  by  the  numbers  thai 
crowded  the  deck,  all  crying  out  and  pray- 
ing to  be  saved,  the  boatmen  immediately 
saw  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  rough 
work  chalked  out  for  them.  Two  or  three 
**  trips,**  and  the  co-operation  of  their  mates 
ashore,  would  be  necessary,  to  save  so  many 
lives.  They  made  up  their  minds  to  the 
task,  and  at  once  took  as  many  as  they  could 
— ^Unded  them  safely  at  Broadetairs*  ikid 
then  buffeted  their  way  back  to  the  same 
vessel  again, — ^the  sea  often  running  dean 
over  men  and  boat  This  they  repeated^-« 
second  life-boat  from  Broadstairs  joining 
them  in  the  exphut-^and  in  the  eonne  of 
the  day  they  succeeded  in  taking  off  every 
soul  on  board,  and  bringing  them  aafdy 
aahore.  The  vessd  also  had  a  number  of 
casks  of  butter  and  lard  in  her  hold,  which 
the  captain  had  ordered  up  on  deck,  all 
ready ;  but  if  the  boatmen  had  taken  these, 
ibey  must  have  saved  two  or  three  lives  less 
for  each  cask,  according  to  weight,  so  the 
butter  and  lard  were  left  to  perish. 

The  crew  of  the  boat  that  made  its  way 
to  the  other  vessel,  at  the  farthermost  end  of 
the  sands,  found  that  although  there  were 
but  few  lives  to  lave,  (only  the  captain,  mats, 
and  two  *'  hands,'*)  there  wa^  a  mudi  better 
thing,  via^  a  valuable  cargo.  Ko  wild  and 
unmanageable  passengers— desperate  men, 
half-frantic  women,  screaming  diildren  all 
very  difficult  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  yet 
more  difficult  to  prevent  from  leaping  down 
into  her  in  a  crowd  that  would  capsiie  or 
sink  her, — ^but  four  seamen,  who  assisted 
them  in  getting  out  of  the  hdd  cases  of 
pladd  sheet-tin,  patient  tiles  of  copper,  im- 
perturbable solid  cakes,  and  docile  pigs  ot 
lead.    They  also  found  «  mine  of  penny- 
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pieoee^  in  the  riiape  of  CMks  of  copper  nailS) 
and  a  thousand  copper  bolts.  They  made 
their  way  back  with  as  much  as  they  could 
safely  carry,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned 
with  two  other  boata  They  perserered  in 
this  "  labor  of  lore"  till  they  had  got  out 
nearly  all  the  cargo^  and  carried  it  safe 
ashore. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  remuneration 
for  these  two  parties  of  bold  sailors,  and  the 
wise  condition  of  maritime  laws  in  these 
▼ery  important  cases.  The  sailor^  who  had 
assisted  in  moving  the  sheet*tin,  the  tiles, 
and  cakes,  and  casks,  and  bolts  of  copper, 
and  the  pigs  of  lead,  received,  each  man, 
twenty  pounds  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm ;  and  the  sailors  who  had  risked  their 
lives  in  saving  the  crowd  of  passengers  in 
the  other  vessel,  (having  no  lawful  daim  to 
any  thing  for  only  saving  himian  lives»)  re- 
ceived, by  special  subscription  and  consider- 
ation, half>a-crown  each  I  Had  they  saved 
the  casks  of  butter  and  lard,  that  would 
have  given  them  a  legitimate  daim  to  sal- 
vage ;  but  as  it  was^  they  had  no  claim  at  alL 
It  should  be  added  that  the  sailors  knew 
this  at  the  time. 

Coast  sailors  are  always  well  aware  of 
the  inhuman  condition  of  the  law  in  this 
respect ;  sometimes^  their  necessiues  urging, 
and  a  great  occasion  tempting  them,  they 
abandon  the  saving  of  life  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  property — according  to  the  direct 
twtfhing  of  the  law ;— but,  in  general,  they 
will  never  see  any  fellow-ereatuies  perish, 
if  risking  their  own  lives,  without  hope  or 
diance  of  reward,  can  preserve  others. 

A  striking  iastance— one  of  the  many  that 
take  plaee' every  year  on  diffsrent  parts  of 
the  British  coast — ^has  recently  occurred  at 
Broadstairs. 

The  "Mary  White"  of  London,  on  her 
first  voyage,  was  wrecked  on  the  northeast 
part  of  the  Ooodwin  Sands,  on  the  sixth 
instant  The  vessel  was  descried  at  day- 
break tnaa  Broadstairs,  and,  at  this  time,  a 
gale  of  wind  was  Mowing  from  the  north- 
east»  which  always  cadses  a  terrific  sea. 
The  life-boat  was  soon  launched,  and  eight 
young  men  volunteered  to  risk  their  lives  in 
an  attempt  to  save  the  crew,  if  possible.  It 
was  evident  to  them,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
vessel  was  doomed  to  destruction,  as  the  sea 
was  making  a  complete  breach  over  her, 
and  flying  hatf-mast  high.     Be  it  clearly 


vndentood  that  as  the  men  saw  that  the 
vessel  was  sure  to  go  down  very  speedily, 
their  gallant  venture  was  not  for  cargo  and 
profit,  but  to  save  life  at  peril  of  their  own. 

The  men  were  provided  with  Ayckboum*s 
'^  fifo-belts,"  in  case  of  being  swept  off  into 
the  sea ;  and,  as  events  turned  out,  it  was 
very  fortunate  for  two  of  them  that  they 
had  such  assistance  in  being  kept  on  the 
surface.  The  crew  of  the  ill-foted  vessel 
made  an  attempt^  as  it  was  afterwards 
known,  to  get  out  their  long-boat,  and  one 
poor  fellow  got  his  wrist  broken  in  the 
eflbrt ;  but  the  sea  continually  swept  oom- 
pletely  over  them,  and  rendered  all  ohinee 
of  launching  the  boat  quite  hopeless. 

In  about  an  hour  firom  the  time  of  starting 
the  crew  of  the  lifo-boat  neared  the  vessel, 
and  having  weathered  her,  they  qnieklj 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  only  chance 
of  saving  any  of  them  would  be  to  ran 
through  the  heavy  sea,  and  board  her.  This 
was  a  daring  expedient,  and  the  first  sea 
made  a  rush  clean  over  them,  men  and  boat ; 
but  the  boat  rose  like  a  wild  duck  out  of  the 
foam,  and  the  crew  getting  her  under  the 
lee  of  the  vessel,  two  of  them  succeeded  in 
getting,  on  board  of  her.  Seven  of  the  orew 
were  rescued,  and  stowed  safoly  in  the 
life-boat;  but  the  captain  and  two  men*^ 
by  some  extraordinary  want  of  perception 
of  the  fote  that  awaited  them — some  yet 
more  surprising  mistrust — a  panic,  taking 
the  form  of  obstinate  perversity—- or  an  in- 
vindble  sense  of  duty-— or  something  else  in 
tiieir  minds  quite  inexplicable— actually  re- 
fused to  leave  the  vessel 

In  vain  did  the  two  gallant  fellows  from 
the  shore  endeavor  to  persuade  them — ^they 
persisted  in  remaining ;  and  while  this  waa 
going  forward,  the  life-boat  broke  adrift  from 
the  vesseVs  side.  The  two  of  her  of«w  still 
on  board,  seeing  clearly  that  their  only 
chance  was  to  regain  the  boat^  leaped  over 
into  the  surging  waves,  and  made  every 
effort  to  swim  towards  her.  In  this  most 
precarious  attempt  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed.  The  crew  of  the  life- 
boat made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  re- 
turn to  the  vessel,  but  they  could  not  near 
her  agaia  In  half  an  hour  she  heeled  over 
on  her  beam-ends,  and  the  captain  and  his 
two  men  who  had  refused  to  leave  her,  wero 
seen  to  perish  in  the  rigging. 

There  were  three   luggers,  with   their 
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crews,  to  leewwrd  of  the  venel ;  end  thej 
had  exerted  themaelTeB  to  the  utmoet  to 
neer  her,  bat  in  yaio.  The  logger,  "  Buffido 
Old,"  of  Ramflgate,  took  the  crew  in*  from 
the  life-boat^  and  towed  her— the  boafa 
crew  being  nearly  eshauitod — ^into  Rams- 
gate  harbor. 

We  now  come  to  a  Teiy  weighty  matter. 
Where  is  the  reward  which  these  gallant 
fellows  ought  to  daim  for  such  a  service  I 
Kowhere.  They  hare  no  daim.  If  they 
had  saved  leather  or  cheese,  tobacco  or 
bacon,  there  would  have  been  a  positive 
and  definite  claim — but  as  it  was  only 
human  life,  there  is  nothing.  A  **  subscrip- 
tion has  since  been  originated  •**  but  this  it 
entirely  a  matter  of  private,  or  local,  good 
feeling,  and  however  excellent  in  itself^  this 
is  not  the  precarious  way  in  which  the  due 
reward  of  sudi  services  ought  to  be  left 
Nobody  for  one  instant  can  think  so. 

Now  that  the  government  is  contempla- 
ting the  establishment  of  regular  life-boat 
stations  at  different  parts  of  the  coast,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  (ought  it  not  to  be  demanded  I) 
that  the  question  of  reward  should  be  remod- 
ified  with  some  little  consideration  for  the 
value  of  human  life,  as  compared  with  casks 
of  butter,  bales  of  leather,  cakes  of  copper, 
or  pigs  of  lead. 


DEATH  AND  THE  DOCTOB. 

(fxOM  LXSSDfO.) 

G0KX8  were  drawn,  and  candles  lighted, 
Wbo  bat  Death  came  nninrlted  ? 

**  You  have  drank  enough,**  aald  he ; 

**  Toper,  70a  miMt  come  with  me." 

<*  Oorae  with  you !  Ute  rather  early  I 
Prithee,  Death,  don't  look  ao  surly ; 

Bat,  If  it  must  e*en  be  ao, 

TSke  a  glass  before  we  go  I" 

Death  though  an  inveterate  gnunbler, 
Took  the  hint,  and  filled  a  tumbler ; 

u  FiU,**  said  he,  •*  and  in  Tokay 

Let  OS  toast  the  cholera.** 

Though  at  first  much  disconcerted. 
Now  I  thought  his  wrath  averted ; 
TIU  he  anari'd,  **  Tou  fool !  d*ye  think 
Toa  cooM  bribe  old  Death  with  drink  1** 

"Nay,**  said  I ;  «<  but  with  permission, 

I  will  pracUse  as  physician ; 
Half  my  patienta  you  shall  have, 
If  you  let  me  *aeape  the  gnurs." 


MDonel  and  done  t  Liva  till  jooVs 
Of  your  bottle  and  your  deary ; 
None  so  sorely  work  my  wiU 
As  the  men  of  drug  and  pill.** 


Now  I  scorn  the  grave's  black  portai» 
Made  by  love  and  wine  inunortal ; 
Now  a  sworn  ally  of  Death, 
Freely  can  I  draw  my  breath. 

When  to  Bonllhee*s  thinkii«, 
I  have  bad  enough  of  drinking ; 
When  **  You've  loved  enough,"  says 
Gladly  I  will  meet  my  fiUe. 


THE  PIMPERNEL 

IjITtlb  aeariet  Pimpernel, 

None  but  thou  can  tell  so  well 

What  the  weather«hange  may  be. 

None  can  tell  so  well  as  thee. 

All  the  roving  one  can  see. 

None  so  wisely  half  as  thee, 

When  the  welkin  vapor's  shroud 

Telleth  thee  the  paaaing  cloud ; 

Whon  in  East  the  pallid  dawn 

Heralds  the  coming  of  the  mora, 

Then  with  Joy  thou  spreadest  out 

AU  thy  little  flowen  about. 

Where  in  holt  or  upon  wold 

Smilea  thy  litUe  eye  of  gokl. 

When  with  clouds  the  heavens  fh>wii|. 

Then  thy  Httle  head  bends  down. 

Little  weather-prophet,  aay. 

Fair  or  foul  th«  coming  day  t 

For  thy  eye  on  sun  above 

Is  flx'd,  like  lover  on  his  love. 

Like  supple  couriler  on  his  lord. 

Like  Parsee  mi  his  god  adored. 

Like  kneeling  Garib  on  the  aun 

Thou  gasest  till  his  course  Is  run ; 

Ever,  ever  gazing  on. 

Never  musing  but  of  one. 

Come  what  seasons  there  may  be, 

Still  unchanged  thy  flower  we  aee. 

Like  a  pennon  in  the  wind. 

Fickle  as  the  maiden's  mind. 

Ever  veereth  round  thy  head. 

Till  in  westeni  wavea  of  red 

lliy  great  monarch  ainkelh  down. 

Then,  too,  sinks  thy  tiny  crown. 

In  thy  little  flower  we  see 

Type  of  flx'd  mobility. 

Winds  may  blow,  as  they  blow  now  ; 

BttU  for  winds  what  eareat  thoa  T 

llkoogh  with  fury  raging  fkee 

They  may  shake  the  giant  tree. 

Whatsoever  be  their  power, 

They  will  spare  the  little  flower. 

E'en  the  bud  that  gema  the  sod, 

Ovenhadow*d  la  by  Ood. 

Little  Persian  songs.of  praise 

Do  thy  flow'rets  ever  raise. 

To  thy  God  thou  ofPreat  up 

Drops  (tf  dew  in  ruby  oop; 
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And  wb«D  tiDltt  the  king  of  light. 
Thy  rlolet  eyes  with  tews  beam  bright ; 
TUl  the  •tan,  with  softer  beam, 
Like  the  san^i  fklr  children  seem. 
Thine  upon  the  meadow  ground, 
Where  thy  bloaeoms  moet  abound ; 
Or  where  trailing  through  the  grass, 
An  thy  snake-like  sprays  do  pass. 
Little  scarlet  PImperDel, 
None  can  tell  us  half  so  weU 
What  the  oomlng  change  shall  be. 
None  but  such  a  one  as  thee  I 


msTmor  in  a  bird. 

Qnob  when  travelling  io  Tenneasee,  WilsQQ 
was  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
habits  of  the  pennated  grouse  are  adapted 
to  its  residence  on  dry,  sandy  plains.  One 
of  them  was  kept  there  in  a  cage,  having 
been  canght  alive  in  a  trap.  It  was  observed 
that  the  bird  never  drank,  and  seemed 
rather  to  avoid  the  water ;  but  a  few  drops 
ooe  day  falling  upon  the  cage,  and  trickling 
down  the  bars^  the  bird  drank  them  with 


great  dexterity,  and  an  eagerness  that 
showed  she  was  suffering  with  thirst  The 
experiment  was  then  made  whether  she 
would  drink  under  other  circumstances,  and 
though  she  lived  entirely  on  dry  Indian  com, 
the  cup  of  water  in  the  cage  was  for  a 
whole  week  untasted  and  untouched;  but 
the  moment  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  bars, 
she  drank  it  eagerly  as  before.  It  occurred 
to  him  at  once,  that  in  the  natural  haunts  of 
the  bird,  the  only  water  it  could  procure 
was  from  the  dropi  of  rain  and  deto. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

Gk>LD  should  never  be  made  the  god  of  our 
idolatry,  but  the  agent  of  our  benevolenoe. 

Thk  victims  of  ennvi  paralyze  all  the 
grosser  feelings  of  excess,  and  torpify  all  the 
finer,  by  disuse  and  inactivity. 

To  love  one  that  is  great  is  almost  to  be 
great  one's  selfL 
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Hr  A  LXTTU  TO  A  OOUHTET  FEIXIfD. 


Or  newB)  my  dear  fellow,  I  can  tell  you 
retj  little ;  or  if  I  were  to  set  it  down  upon 
the  closing  pages  of  a  magazine,  which  by 
the  stem  necessities  of  the  compositor  and 
■tereotyper,  (professional  terms  for  printing 
men,)  must  be  put  into  lead  at  least  ten 
days  before  it  is  come  to  your  hand,  it  would 
be  old,  to  nausea.  So  I  must  eke  out  my 
naoal  story  with  such  gossip  as  comes  float- 
ing across  my  thought,  and  which  has  not 
enough  of  the  strong  meat  of  news  in  it,  to 
make  it  putrefy  with  a  little  over-age. 

May-day,  you  know,  is  full  of  wonders  for 
the  noinitiate  in  the  city ;  and  a  sad  crop  of 
woDders  it  fumishoc  such  movings,  and 
sweepings,  and  breakage,  and  truckage,  and 
topsy-turvings  would  fairly  startle  a  ooun- 
try-Uver  out  of  his  propriety.  But  now, 
tiiank  heaven,  the  worst  of  the  matter  is 
over,  and  the  metropolitan  world  is  settled 
down  into 'its  occasional  quietude. 

No  special  stir  is  agitating  the  gay  world ; 
and  since  the  redoubtable  Dodox,  (not  of 
the  Lorgnette,)  has  given  his  great  concert, 
and  himg  his  great  face  in  yellow  placards 


on  all  the  walls,  there  has  been  no  sensation 
to  speak  of. 

Quidnuncs  are  waiting  for  the  new  income 
of  the  Jbnmt. 

Castle  Garden,  they  say,  has  been  fitted 
up  in  splendid  garb — ^the  seats  new-ticketed, 
the  walls  new-hong,  the  sofas  new-backed, 
and  the  ushers  newly  officered,  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  warbltug  Swede. 

Baxnum — ^who  knows  at  what  literary 
emporium  to  get  the  writing  of  his  letters 
— ^bas  addressed  his  dear  Olieiitelle^  (that  is 
to  say—ourselves,)  in  most  complimentary 
and  entreating  way — ^promising  more  than 
he  has  ever  promised  before ;  and  engages 
to  etewardize  such  concerts  as  will  never  be 
heard  again. 

So,  if  yon  wish  strains  in  your  ear,  that 
will  not  die  till  they  are  caught  again  after 
death — come  to  town  1 

Of  the  successes  of  Baenum  and  suite  in 
his  winter  vacation  through  the  provinces, 
(always  excepting  from  this  term  the  staid 
Philadelphia  ftud  theatrizing  New  Orleans,) 
there  are  various  accounts. 
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Some  saj  the  moMter  showman  has  bagged 
gold  enough  to  buy  half  the  city,  aod  oUiere 
hinting  that  the  sale  of  his  show  place  of 
Iraniatan  is  to  go  toward  balancing  the  de- 
ficit. I  incline  between  the  two,  and  reckon 
enough  upon  his  Yankee  shrewdness  to  feel 
assured  that  he  has  counted  his  venture,  and 
will  build — ^if  he  builds  again — a  palace  to 
out-orientalize  his  palace  of  Bridgeport 

As  for  other  coming  amusements 

they  are  promised  in  flooda.  Even  now  the 
bliUie  and  graceful  Rouaaars  are  showing 
their  dainty  study  of  Tgrpriehore  at  Niblo's, 
and  a  splendid  Virioti  of  the  Bun  is  drawing 
full  benches  to  the  gas-smelling  theatre  of 
Broadway. 

The  Havana  siogers  are  spied  here  and 
there,  in  their  dtisen  custume,  about  the 
streets,  and  there  is  promise  of  new  operas, 
and  new  triumphs. 

Cuba  has  come  again  upon  the  tapU  ; 

and  we  hear  of  poor  Havanese  soldiers  sleep- 
ing on  their  arms,  and  faint-hearted  Havanese 
ladies  crying  in  their  nurseries  at  thought  of 
the  blood-thirsty  marauders,  who,  at  home, 
are  disquieting— only  their  baiL  A  weak- 
libbed  old  steamer  is  lying  at  our  docks 
under  martial  surveillance ;  and  a  corps  of 
stout  marines  is  keeping  guard  on  the 
pumps,  a  keg  or  two  of  powder,  and  a  score 
of  hydrostatically  pressed  soldiers'  blanketa 
This  is  a  godsend  for  the  idlers :  and  troops 
of  women  and  boys  gape  in  amasement  at 
the  prodigious  military  display,  and  at  the 
energetic  executive  power  which  keeps  the 
feeble  Cleopatra  at  her  dock,  and  which  has 
aaked  of  her  Aktont — 18000,  in  bail. 

Talking  of  Cleopatra  reminds  me  of 

womanly  vanity  and  of  womanly  ficklenessi 
What  do  you  say  to  new  dresses  for  the 
street-going  ladies  d  la  Twrquef  Tet  the 
matter  is  bruited ;  and  they  say  that  a  hero 
of  an  editress,  somewhere  in  the  northern 
borders  of  the  State,  has  even  asanmed  the 
loose  trowsers,  and  the  short  skirts  of  the 
Oiroassian  women.  And  report  says  that 
the  fashion  has  been  followed  up  by  all 
the  pretty-ankled  ladies  of  the  towa  In 
this,  the  country  is  a  step,  (if  not  a  leg 
length,)  before  the  people  of  the  dty.  Tet, 
after  all,  the  idea  is  as  pretty  as  novel. 
Why  under  heaven  should  rich  silks  sweep 
the  streets,  when  they  can  be  looped  up  so 
charmingly  as  the  Eastern  pictures  tell  us 
off    And  what  is  there  essentially  immod- 


est in  a  trowser  of  white  stull^  girt  at  the 
ankle  with  lace  t 

We  are  all  looking  lor  a  chapter  oo  the 
matter  from  that  veteran  of  modes,  hiJ99derie, 
and  iBsthetics— the  Home  Journal.  Were 
we  (and  here  I  speak  in  the  plurality  of  a 
magazine)  in  the  way  of  giving  Fashion  pic- 
tures, we  should  surely  light  up  this  subject 
with  a  deft  picture  of  the  newly-ordered 
habit  It  would  certainly  be  a  pleasant 
shopping  costume,  for  the  walking  thai  fol- 
lows upon  May  showers. 

They  say  that  the  Fair  —I  mean  the  London 
fair — ^is  to  inaugurate  (notwithstanding  all 
the  bluster  of  the  ticket-buying  Genin)  a  new 
hat  for  the  men : — ^replacing  our  straight,  tall- 
topped,stove-piped  structures  with  the  grace- 
ful contour  of  a  broad-brimmed,  slouching 
sombrero.  Pray,  why  should  not  the  la- 
dies take  the  same  occasion  to  economize 
silk,  and  multiply  their  charms!  So— it 
would  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  century: — "the  year  '61  gave 
sombreros^  to  the  men  and  trowsers  to  the 
women." 

I  am  running  on,  garrulous  upon 

nothing ;  but  the  misty  days  of  spring  feed 
inertia,  and  the  political  squabbles  of  the 
winter  are  dead  till  autuma 

If  you  see  the  7W6tm«,  and  it  is  a  far-go- 
ing paper«»you  will  have  noted  a  little  talk 
about  a  certain  Ida  Prm'mb — German 
enough  by  name — who  has  tmvelled  almost 
over  the  world.  She  must  be  as  mocfa  of  a 
heroine  as  the  enterprising  editress  of  Seneca 
Falls.  And  I  drop  into  my  letter  this  ac- 
count of  her  from  a  British  Journal  It  will 
quicken  your  eye  for  the  bravery  of  the  ses. 

**  This  ladv,  of  a  humble,  simple  ftppMr- 
ance,  but  endowed  with  uncommon  quauUesi 
has  arrived  in  London.  She  has  distio^uishi 
ed  herself  by  her  extensive  travels  in  distant 
lands ;  and,  strange  to  say,  she  has  gone  im- 
mense distances  without  her  companion, 
overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties  by  her 
unaided  genius,  and  penetrating  into  the 
midst  of  what  Europeans  are  pleased  to 
call  'the  most  uncivilized  nations,'  passing 
through  them  unscathed,  without  an^  other 
protection  than  her  harniless  disposition  and 
ner  firm  confidence  in  Froviaence.  Ifra 
Pfeiffer  is  a  native  of  Vienna.  Her  travel* 
liuff  propensity  manifested  itself  from  h« 
earliest  childhood,  and  she  gratified  it  then 
by  roaming  about  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  city.  It  was  only  late  in  life  that  she 
was  able  indulge  more  folly  in  her  predom- 
inant propensity.    During  the  earliar  pavt 
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of  her  life,  she  attended  with  ezemplary  de- 
votion to  tbe  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother. 
When  her  children  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  gained  an  independence  for  them- 
selves, she  then  thought  nerself  justified  in 
following  a  propensity  which  was  in  her  so 
powerfully  at  work,  and  which  prompted 
ner  to  leave  a  comfortable  home  and  many 
loving  frienda  She  first  directed  her  steps 
to  Palestine  and  £gvpt  After  her  re- 
turn she  visited  Scandinavia  and  Iceland. 
Then  she  set  out  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world;  landing  in  Brazil,  surmonnting  the 
Parahyby,  and  penetrating  through  thick, 
primitive  forests,  to  visit  &e  aborigipes  at 
their  own  homes ;  then  passing  Cape  Horn, 
touching  at  Yalmraiso,  she  traversed  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Otaheite  and  China,  Singa- 
pore and  Ceylon,  as  far  as  Eandy ;  wander- 
ing hence  to  fiengal,  Hindostan,  and  Delhi, 
turning  her  steps  to  the  caves  of  Adjunta 
and  EUora,  to  Bombay.  From  that  spot  she 
sailed  through  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Sea 
to  Bassora,  followed  the  Tigris  np  to  Bagdad, 
continuing  to  pass  over  an  immense  country 
to  Babylon,  liuwul,  Nineveh,  into  Kurdistan, 
and  Pmia^s  second  capital,  Tabris.  Pursu- 
ing her  course  over  Tiflis,  along  the  Caucasus, 
she  embarked  at  Redout  Kiui  for  Constan- 
tinople and  Greece,  whence  she  returned  to 
her  native  country.  She  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  kindneee  she  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  tribes  who  are  consid- 
ered to  be  most  backward  in  civilization." 

All  the  world,  they  say,  is  going  to 

the  Fair.  In  the  omnibuses  and  the  steam- 
boats you  hear  adieuz  said,  and  there  are 
sobbings  on  all  the  docks  of  the  town.  Even 
now,  if  the  papers  are  to  be  believed,  a  mil< 
lion  of  strange  men  and  women  are  thread- 
ing the  streets  of  London.  The  Queen  was 
to  be  the  first  to  usher  in  the  morning  of  the 
Eaihibition,  and  there  was  such  display,  with- 
out a  doubt,  as  will  not  iiEitigue  the  eyes  of 
Londoners  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Look 
out  for  your  next  numbers  of  the  Jlltutrated 
Netn  for  a  show  of  the  festivities. 

Meantime,  the  little  Taoht,  that  is  to 
measure  itself  with  Yarmouth  yachtmen,  is 
off  fi-om  the  stocks,  and  is  fast  finishing  for 
her  long  cruise  into  the  waters  by  Spithead. 

The  steamers  are  fitting  up,  and  the  pack- 
ets are  setting  out  rude  state-rooms—made 
of  deal — ^into  the  heart  of  their  shipa  Little 
side-fairs — ^like  Greenwich  fair  with  its 
booths— are,  we  are  told,  to  compete  with 
the  greater  fair  of  Hyde  Park.  Here  there 
will  be — if  the  Greenwich  precedent  is  fol- 
lowed— unlimited  beer-drinking,  and  plenty 
of  fun  and  policemen.    And  now  I  will  drop. 


the  Fair  until  it  is  opened ;  then  you  shall 
have  all  the  gossip  of  all  the  gossipping 
papers  of  London. 

TBI  BOOK  WORLD. 

In  like  garrulous  humor,  I  go  on  to  teU 
you  of  such  books  as  relieve  our  town 
May.  The  Seven  Gables  you  have  read, 
it  must  be,  and  found  it,  as  all  the  world 
finds  it,  trenchant  in  its  wit,  playful  in 
humor,  and  delicate  to  a  haii'Vbreadth  in 
its  description  It  comes  in  well  as  a  quiet 
sedative  after  the  rough  outlining,  and  night- 
mare-ish  work  of  Boaaow*s,  about  which  we 
have  had  a  very  pretty  publishers'  quarrel 

•>—  Yeast  is  the  queerish  title  of  a  book 
presently  to  see  the  light  in  this  country, 
but  originally  put  out  in  the  page  of  Eraser. 
It  is  written,  as  the  critics  say,  by  that 
strong-feeling,  bat  not  very  settle-minded 
clergyman  who  gave  us  not  long  ago»  the 
fOTcible  stozy  of  Alton  Locke.  Its  humor 
will  be  after  the  same  order,  and  I  give  you 
here  a  sprig  of  his  poetiy  to  show  how 
his  thought  runs  into  a  fever  of  sympathy. 
It  might  be  another  song  of  a  shirt 

A  aOUOH  RHTXa  ON  A  EOUGH  XATZXE. 

**11ie  nairy  Inown  hsies  cane  Issplng 
Over  Um  erest  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  clover  and  oora  lay  sleeping 
Under  the  moonlight  itilL 

«  Leaping  late  and  early, 

Till  under  their  bite  aad  their  tread 
T^e  Bwedes,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  harleyt 
lAj  cankered,  and  tnmpled,  and  dead* 

*t  A  poacber^i  widow  Mi  sighing 

On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  bank, 
Where  under  the  gloomy  flr-woods 
One  spot  in  the  ley  throre  rank. 

t*  She  watched  a  long  tuft  of  clover. 
Where  rabbit  or  hare  never  ran ; 
For  its  black  sour  haulm  covered  over 
The  blood  of  a  murdered  man* 

^  She  thought  of  the  dark  plantation, 

And  the  hares,  and  her  husband's  blood ; 
And  the  voice  of  her  Indignation 
Roee  up  to  the  throne  of  Ood.— 

**I  am  long  past  wailing  and  whining— 
I  have  wept  too  much  in  my  lite ; 
Fve  bad  twenty  ymn  of  pining 
As  an  Bnglish  laborer's  wlfb. 

•  A  laborer  In  Christian  England, 

Where  the^  cant  of  a  Saviour's  name, 
And  yet  waste  men*s  lives  like  the  fenala^ 
For  a  Ibw  more  brace  of  game. 
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«There^  blood  oa  font  mw  Itonlgn  ArOm, 
•qaUo; 
There  Is  blood  on  jour  polnlen*  Ibet ; 
There  ii  blood  on  the  gnme  joo  eell,  aqnlrat 
And  there'*  blood  on  the  gune  70a  eat  I 

**'  Ton  hftve  sold  the  laboring  man,  aqnire, 
Body  and  eoul  to  ehame, 
To  pay  for  your  eeal  In  the  Home,  squire. 
And  to  pay  for  the  feed  of  your  game. 

<*Ton  made  him  a  poacher  yourself,  squire, 
When  yott*d  give  neither  work  nor  meat ; 
And  your  barley-^ed  hares  robbed  the  garden 
At  our  stanring  chlldren*s  feet ; 

^  When  packM  In  one  reeking  chamber, 
Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay ; 
While  the  rain  pattei'd  in  on  the  rotting  brida- 
bed. 
And  the  walls  let  In  the  day ; 

^  When  we  lay  In  the  burning  fever 
On  the  mud  of  the  cold  clay  floor. 
Till  yon  parted  us  all  for  three  moiUhs,  aqnln, 
At  the  cursed  workhouse-door. 

^  We  quarrelled  like  brutes,  and  who  wonders  T 
What  self-respect  could  we  keep. 
Worse  housed  than  your  hacks  and  your  poin- 
ters. 
Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep? 

«  Onr  daughters  with  base-bom  babies 
Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame; 
If  your  misses  had  slept,  squire,  where  they  did 
Your  misses  might  do  the  same. 


^  can  your  lady  patch  hearts  that  are  breaking 
With  handfbls  of  coal  and  rice. 
Or  by  dealing  out  flannel  and  sheeting 
A  little  below  cost  price  T 

^  Ton  may  tire  of  the  Jail  and  the  workhouse, 
And  take  to  allotments  and  schools. 
But  you've  run  up  a  debt  that  will  never 
Be  repaid  us  by  penny-club  rules. 

^*In  the  season  of  shame  and  sadness. 
In  the  dsrk  and  dreary  day. 
When  scrofala,  gout,  and  madness 
Are  eating  your  race  away ! 

«  When  to  kennels  and  liveried  varlets 
Ton  have  cast  your  daughters*  bread, 
And,  worn  out  with  liquor  and  harlots, 
Tour  heir  at  your  feet  lies  dead ; 

«When   your  youngest,   the  mealy-mouthed 
rector. 
Lets  your  soul  rot  asleep  to  the  grave  ; 
Tou  will  find  in  your  God  the  protector 
Of  the  flreeman  you  fended  your  alave.— 

«  She  looked  at  the  tull  of  clover. 
And  wept  till  her  heart  grew  light ; 
And  at  laat,  when  her  passion  wsa  over, 
Went  wandering  into  the  night 


**  But  the  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 
Over  the  uplands  still. 
Where  the  clover  and  com  lay  sleeping 
On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  hiU.** 

« 

Tou  can  bardlj  say  now  that  I  hare 
given  yoa  Dothiog  to  think  of;  for  this  rug- 
ged rhyme  loggesta  a  world-luU  of  wander- 
ing oonjectarea. 

Tet  another   sweet    half-doaea  of 

▼erselets— for  I  feel  in  poetic  humor — ^I 
take  from  a  daily  paper,  where  they  should 
not  lie  unnotioed.  If  you  know  that  sweet, 
half-lily — ^half-pink  colored  flower  calkd 
arbutus,  whose  fragrance  u  like  that  of  a 
May  morning  after  a  shower-*you  will  pin 
it  to  the  cover  of  your  herbarian,  where  this 
first  nestling  of  the  spring  lies  pressed. 

TaAIUNO   AaBCTUS. 

(« Darlings  of  the  forssll 
Blossoms  alone 
^lien  Earth's  grief  Is  sorest 
For  her  Jewels  gone — 
Ere  the  last  snow-drift  melts,  your  tender  boda 
have  blown. 

"  Tinged  with  color  feintly, 
Like  the  moming  sky, 
Or  more  pale  and  aaintly. 
Wrapped  in  leaves  ye  lie. 
Even  as  children  sleep  in  feith^  simplicity. 

**  There  the  wild  wood-robin 
Hymns  your  solitude. 
And  the  rein  comes  sobbing 
Through  the  budding  wood. 
While  the  low  south-wind  sighs,  but  dare  not  be 
more  rude. 

«  Were  your  lips  feshton*d 
Out  of  air  and  dew ; 
Btailight  unimpasslon*d ; 
Dawn*s  most  tender  hue ; 
And  scented  by  the  woods  that  gathered  sweets  for 
you? 

**  Fairest  and  most  lonely, 
From  the  world  apart, 
Hade  for  beauty  only, 
VeiPd  flrom  Nature*s  heart, 
With  such  unconscious  grace  as  makes  the  dream 
of  Art! 

<*  Were  not  mortal  sorrow 
An  immortal  shade, 
Then  would  I  to-morrow 
Such  a  flower  be  made, 
And  live  in  the  dear  woods  where  my  lost  child- 
hood played.*' 
Afril  18.  ▲•  w.  a. 

And  now,  having  exhausted  paper  and 
patience,  I  leave  you  dreaming  of  flowen 
and  birds. 

Yours,  Ac. 


€j)f  BnrtI)  linfriran  Jtiisrellnnq. 
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Wt  bare  copied  tram  ft  Tec«nt  iUoitrated 
edition  of  Oolibaiith'a  Ponna  rame  dbw  de- 
ngnti.  Tbe;  are  full  of  meaning,  and  Id  Uw 
English  oopj,  beautifullj  rendered  No 
'  bfUich  of  ait  11  making  steadier  and  richer 
ptogreu  in  our  da;  than  the  art  of  en- 


graring  upon  weod.  The  tine  bM  gone 
b;  when  woodonte  v^e  coDsideTed  merely 
as  [Nctaiesque  aidi  to  the  teiL  Seott- 
nient  ia  now  convejed  bj  the  jnnt  labor  of 
ded^er  and  eagrarer,  u  thorough!;  aa  hj 


tS  JASUIN,  THE  BARBERrPOBT. 

OotMiara  b  (dd,  bat  u7  really  good  i  in  picture,  ma  io  tbe  Ikw*  wlueh  embodj  it. 
preMntfttunu  o/  hU  jMLtbetic  or  picturesque  I  We  may  probably  take  anoUier  occwm 
K«fM*  to  tbe  eye,  will  always  carry  with  j  for  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  tba 
tbem  a  new  intenaL  IVuth  to  nature  in  dainty  cuU  of  thia  new  rendering  of  poor 
ta  author,  will  feed  hoeta  of  minda,  &*  well  i  QoLDtunrB'a  poenu, 


JASMIN,  THE  BARBER-POET. 


FaAMC^  like  England,  hai  its  poets  of  the 
people— workmen  who  cheer  their  toil  by 
happy  Ihougbta^  and  whoM  glorious  and 
triomphant  songs  are  ofl-timn  heard  ring- 
ing dear  and  beautiful,  high  above  tbe  din 
and  milii  of  the  battle  of  life.  You  may  de- 
tect in  their  poetic  offerings  a  want  of  that 
claasical  taate  and  poUsh  which  are  the  re- 
Mllt  of  careful  scholastic  eolture ;  sometimes 
they  are  obacuied  by  the  rude  patoit  of  the 
remote  country  district  in  which  these  poets 
grow,  aa  are  the  Doric  effuniona  uf  our  own 
Scotdah  Burns;  and  yet  you  cannot  fitil  at 
onoe  to  aee  that  the  true  fire  buma  in  them 
— that  their  lip*  hare  been  tuuched  by  the 
lire  ooal  from  the  altar,  and  that  their  hearta 
and  souls  afe  inspired  with  the  true  spirit 
of  poetry. 

Of  such  is  Jasmin,  one  of  tbe  greatest  liv- 
ing poeta  of  France,  (bough  he  is — yea  I  let 
OS  confess  it — a  barber  1  A  harbor-poet, 
doe  would  scarcely  ezpea  thia  I  Yet  it  is 
so.  Buma  a  peasant,  Bloomfield  and  Clare 
pbnghboya ;  tlieae  do  not  seem  out  of  keep- 


ing with  the  poetic  character — they  hare 
beard  tbe  lark's  song  filling  the  heavens,  aa 
the  happy  bird  fanned  the  milk-white  cloud 
with  ita  wing — liatenod  to  the  purling  of 
the  brook,  tbe  bleating  of  sheep,  the  milk- 
maid's and  reaper's  song;  and  their  minds 
were  daily  ful  upon  tbe  choicest  inftueoees 
of  nature.  But  a  barber  and  hair-dreeaer, 
what  poetic  auociationa  has  he,  any  more 
than  a  tailor  can  have)  And  yet  there  are 
poetic  tailors  too;  and  why  nut  I  Has  any 
one  read  Qerald  Maasey's  poemst  If  so, 
Ihey  will  see  tbe  (rue  and  unmistakable 
poetic  6re  burning  brigbtly  there.  And 
Jaiunin  is  a  barber,  and  disdains  not  the 
craft,  but  love*  it,  for  it  gives  him  indepen- 
dence. He  eonoblea  it,  he  gloridea  it,  for  tbe 
lowlieat  work  ia  elevated  by  pure  and  hap 
py  thought ;  it  is  lifted  and  lighted  up  by 
tlie  voice  of  song  and  the  beautiful  nttar- 
ances  of  poetry. 

Barbers,  however,  are  usually  accounted 
men  of  spirit  and  wit  in  France,  llius 
Beaumarchaii  makes  Figaro  (he  barber,  the 
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wit  of  hiB  fiunouB  play ;  Le  Sage,  in  his  "  Gil 
Blaa,"  pays  the  same  oomplimeni  to  the 
craft  In  Spain  and  Italy,  the  barber  is 
<^ten  the  one  brilliant  man  in  his  town  or 
Tillage,  and  his  shop  is  the  place  where  all 
the  news  of  the  district  cvculates,  and  in 
which  all  sorts  of  deli^tful  intrigues  *are 
oontriyed.  Bat  barbers  are  often  men  of 
intelligence  and  parts;  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  lifts  of  Moliere,  the  great- 
est of  French  wits,  will  .remember  what 
long  hours  he  used  to  spend  with  his  cher-* 
lehed  friend  the  barber  of  P^aenaa: 

Bat  France  has  also  a  baker-poet,  almost 
as  well  known  as  Jasmin ;  we  mean  Jacques 
Reboul,  the  baker  of  Nismes.  Reboul  is, 
howeyer,  rather  a  classical  French  poet,  than 
a  poet  of  the  people,  like  Jasmin.  He 
writes  and  sings  with  classic  purity  and 
grace,  nothing  ashamed  of  his  daily  work, 
by  which  he  makes  his  bread,  but  eleyating 
and  ennobling  it  by  his  pure  life,  his  glorious 
thooghts,  and  his  inspired  songs.  There  is 
a  little  touching  piece  of  his  called  "The 
Angel  and  the  Ohild,"  which  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  charming  eulogies  eyer  written. 

Jasmin  belongs  to  the  town  of  Agen,  on 
the  Garonne,  a  fine  riyer  flowing  across  the 
the  proyince  of  Guienne,  in  the  south  of 
France;  Ag^n  is  there  called  ''the  eye  of 
Guienne."  In  the  distance  are  seen  the  peaks 
of  the  lofty  Pyrenees,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains holding  in  their  embrace  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  Europe.  Jasmin  was  born 
in  1798,  at  the  close  of  that  expiring  century 
of  woe  and  destruction ;  he  first  saw  the 
light  in  a  dingy  ruin  peopled  with  rats,  in 
the  comer  of  an  old  street  of  the  town  above- 
named.  His  father  was  a  hunchback,  and 
bis  mother  a  cripple ;  the  hbme  was  a  yery 
poor  and  miseraUe  one,  and  the  hunchback 
&ther,  who  was  a  tailor,  could  with  difficulty 
make  both  ends  meet  Little  Jasmin  was 
brought  into  the  world  during  the  noise  of  a 
frightful  charivari  which  was  being  inflicted 
on  some  unpopular  neighbor,  and  amidst  the 
thundering  noise  of  horns,  old  pans,  marrow- 
bones and  cleayers,  what  shoidd  be  the  first 
sounds  to  fall  on  the  fiiture  poet's  ear  but 
some  thirty  couplets  of  a  song,  shouted  by 
the  mob,  the  composition  of  his  own  father  ? 
For  old  Jasmin  the  tailor,  though  ho  could 
not  read,  composed  by  some  sort  of  born 
mstinct,  the  greater  part  of  the  burlesque 
songs  sung  at  the  eharivt^,  so  usual  in  that 


part  of  the  country.  So  that  Jasmin  pos- 
sesses a  kind  of  poetic  descent,  as  he  himself 
sometimes  jocularly  boasts. 

The  little  child  grew ;  he  throve,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  poor  little  cradle,  all  crammed 
with  lark's  feathers;  slender,  small,  yet 
nourislvBd  by  healthy  milk,  and  happy  as  a 
king's  soa  Seven  years  passed ;  he  could 
now,  horn  in  hand,  and  paper  cap  on  his 
head,  accompany  his  father  in  the  charivaris 
of  the  neighborhood.  But  his  great  delight, 
above  all,  was  to  ramble  among  the  woods, 
in  the  little  ishmds  of  the  Garonne,  which 
were  filled  with  willow-trees.  "Naked- 
footed,  and  naked-headed,"  he  says,  "  I 
plunged  among  the  green  boughs ;  I  wasn't 
alone ;  sometimes  there  were  twenty,  some- 
times thirty  of  us.  Oh !  how  my  soul  leapt, 
when  we  aU  set  out  together  at  midday, 
singing  *  The  Lamb  whom  Thou  hast  given, 
(a  well-known  carol  in  the  South.)  The 
very  reooUection  to  this  day  delights  me. 
'  To  the  island  I  to  the  island  1'  shouted  the 
boldest,  and  then  all  made  haste  to  land, 
and  each  to  gather  together  his  bundle  of 
fiigots.  The  bundle  was  made  up  an  hour 
before  night£sU ;  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  play.  And  then  the  return,  so 
glorious  it  was  1  On  thirty  heads,  tripped 
along  thirty  fiigot-bundles ;  and  thirty  voices 
sung,  as  at  setting  out,  the  same  burden." 

At  last,  school  was  thought  of — a  word, 
the  very  sound  of  which  frightened  him. 
His  grand&ther  handed  over  to  his  poor 
mother,  for  this  purpose,  a  small  sum  of 
money,  which  he  had  scraped  together  by 
carrying  parcels ;  but  the  family  was  too 
poor  to  use  it  thus ;  it  was  needed  to  buy 
bread.  One  day,  when  little  Jasmin  was 
playing  about  the  street,  he  saw  an  old  man 
being  carried  along  in  an  old  chair,  by  the 
koepital'porters.  He  looked ;  it  was  his 
graudfiather  I  "  Whither  are  you  going, 
dear  grandfather!  Why  do  you  weep  I 
And  why  are  you  leaving  your  dear  little 
grandchildren,  that  love  you  sot"  "My 
child,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  going  to  the 
hospital ;  it  is  there  that  the  Jasmins  die." 
f^ve  days  after,  he  died;  and  from  that 
Monday,  the  child,  for  the  first  time,  knew 
that  the  Jasmins  were  poor. 

All  these  touching  recollections  are  brought 
out  in  a  little  poem  which  Jasmin  afterwards 
published,  entitled,  "  Mom  Smiheninr  (Mm 
SowfCHirSf)  and  which  is  a  graphic  piece  of 
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poetic  atttolHographj',  oompoaed  and  groap- 
ed  into  little  pictures  with  coDsammate  art. 
The  above  incidents  are  from  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  poem ;  the  second  commences  bj 
a  pitiful  inventory  of  his  mean  dwelling,  and 
a  picture  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
nine  persons  belonging  to  the  poor  household. 
At  last,  great  was  the  joj  one  happy  day  1 
His  mother  came  in  with  a  bright  face,  and 
said,  **  To  school,  to  school,  my  son  1** 
"  What,"  said  the  little  boy,  **  have  we  be- 
come rich,  then!"  "No,  poor  little  thing; 
but  you  are  to  go  for  nothing !"  So  the 
child  applied  himself:  in  six  months  he 
could  read;  six  months  after  he  went  to 
mass ;  six  months  after,  among  the  singers 
in  the  choir,  he  chanted  the  Tantttm  ergo  ; 
and,  finally,  in  another  six  months  he  en- 
tered the  seminary  gratis  But  he  staid 
there  only  six  months ;  nevertheless,  he  had 
already  begun  to  distinguish  himselfl  He 
had  obtained  one  prize,  and  this  prize  was 
an  old  worn-out  cassock,  which  was  trimmed 
up  for  his  wearing,  though  he  felt  some 
shame  at  donning  so  old-fashioned  a  piece 
of  goods.  But  he  was  not  to  wear  it  long. 
Wicked  little  Jasmin  was  turned  out  of 
school  in  consequence  of  a  rather  ticklish 
trick  which  he  played  to  a  certain  girl  named 
Jeanneton,  mounted  on  a  ladder,  and  whose 
details  Jasmin  describes  in  his  *'  Souvenirt^ 
with  considerable  gusta  He  was  locked  up 
in  one  of  the  canon's  rooms ;  and  what  should 
he  there  do— what  sweeter  task  oould  he 
undertake— than  that  of  testing  the  quality 
of  the  monk's  sweetmeats  and  preserves  I 
He  was  found  out^-a  second  fault — and 
driven  forth  from  the  seminary.  Home  ran 
the  poor  little  Jasmin  to  his  mother's  house 
in  the  old  street.  It  was  Shrove-Tuesday. 
Hie  table  was  set  for  dinner,  and  there  was 
a  morsel  of  mutton  just  cooked,  about  to  be 
served  up.  Jasmin  enters,  teUs  his  story, 
and  excites  general  consternation.  "Then 
we  shall  have  no  more,"  said  the  distressed 
mother,  sobbing.  "  We  shall  have  no  more  f 
aaked  little  Jasmin—"  of  what  T  The  mother 
explained :  it  was  of  mt'dW — ^white  bread — 
which  she  daily  used  to  get  a  portion  of  at 
Jasmin's  seminary;  a  tcorible  loss  for  the 
poor  family !  But  suddenly  an  idea  seemed 
to  strike  the  mother ;  and,  going  out,  she  bid 
the  hungry  children  wait  a  moment,  and 
hope.  She  soon  returned,  bringing  a  bit  of 
bread  in  her  hand ;  and  the  children,  now 


happy  round  the  table,  forgot  Uieir  distresB. 
Jasmin  alone  was  thoughtful,  and  sought  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  that  sad  smile  upon 
his  poor  mother's  face.  She  took  the  knife 
to  carve  the  tiny  bit  of  mutton,  and  he  cast 
a  glance  at  her  finger ; — ah  1  the  secret  was 
out!  she  had  sold  her  wedding-ring ! 

Here  ends  the  second  xMurt  of  Jasmin's 
little  history.  The  third  transports  us  to 
the  attic  of  a  house,  with  a  sky-blue  firoot, 
where  Jasmin,  now  an  apprentice  to  a  barber, 
•watches  by  night  the  rustling  leaves  of  a 
neighboring  liHJen-tree.  There,  under  the 
tiles,  he  passed  a  part  of  every  night  in 
reading,  m  reverie,  and  in  versification.  He 
read  "  Florian"  with  delight,  and  in  his  pio- 
tures,  all  misery  is  forgotten ;  the  hospital, 
the  beggar's  wallet,  the  mother's  riqg :  these 
had  now  all  vanished  firom  his  memory. 
The  singer  of  Qardon  (Ducray-Dumesnil) 
especially  bewitched  him,  and  he  tried  his 
own  hand  at  composing  verses  in  the  sweet 
patoi$,  which  he  spoke  so  welL  Meanwhile 
he  kept  his  razor  going,  and  scraped  many 
chins,  with  his  head  full  of  poetry.  Love, 
too,  that  blessed  drop  in  the  cup  of  li£B, 
illuminated  his  lot ;  and,  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  he  shortly  opened  a  little  barber's 
shop  on  his  own  account,  on  the  Chmder 
promenade,  where  he  cut,  curled,  and  shaved, 
to  their  hearts'  content,  a  "  discerning  puUic" 
He  got  on  slowly  at  first;  then  quicker; 
then  his  little  shop  got  well  filled,  and  he 
prospered ;  as  the  proverb  says,  "  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours."  In  short,  curls,  scissors, 
and  razors,  diligently  handled,  did  their 
work  in  time ;  and,  besides,  there  were  Jas- 
min's songs,  which  soon  sent  a  silver  tide  of 
good  fortune  into  his  shop ;  so  much  so  tiiat, 
in  a  fit  of  poetic  ardor.  Jasmin  broke  in 
pieces  the  old  redoubted  chair  in  which  all 
his  fathers  had  been  carried  to  the  hospital 
He,  in  place  of  going  to  the  hospital,  went 
to  a  notary;  and,  finally,  the  first  of  his 
&mily,  he  saw  his  name  emblazoned  in  the 
lists  of  the  tax-collector.  What  an  honor 
for  the  Jasmin  stock ! 

His  wife,  bom  in  nearly  the  same  rank  of 
life  as  himself,  is  a  woman  of  good  sense, 
some  imagination,  and  of  a  rery  picturesque 
style  of  speaking,  in  her  native  patoit, 
which  comes  quite  graoeftOly  from  her  lips. 
At  first  she  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  verse- 
writmg,  and  used  to  hide  Jasmin's  pens  and 
paper;  but  since  slyleamt  the  market  value 
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of  her  faosbftnd't  iliym6i»  ahe  handed  him 
in  the  most  gracioiw  manner,  the  nicest  pen 
and  the  prettiest  paper  she  ooald  geU 
**  Courage  f  she  would  saj  to  him ;  "  each 
▼erse  is  another  tile  for  our  house-roof." 
And  all  the  fieimily  joined  in  the  cry — "  make 
verses !  make  verses  !'*  So  things  went  hap- 
pily and  pfosperoosly  with  Jasmin,  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  enaUed  to  buy  the  house 
he  lived  in,  tiles  and  alL 

Jasmin  published  his  first  poem  in  1826 ; 
it  was  called  "  The  Charivari,''  and  was  a 
burlesque  account  of  an  old  widow,  who 
dreams  of  remarrying.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
fine  ode  addressed  to  M.  Dupront,  an  advo- 
cate of  Agen,  and  who  was  himself  a  poet 
Other  works  followed,  the  moat  important 
of  which  are  "  The  Papillotes,"  (or  curl- 
papers, showing  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  craft ;)  "  The  Blind  Oirl  of  Oast^l-Guill6  f 
and  "My  Recollections,"  (Mous  Soubenis.) 
The  "BUnd  O'lrV  has  been  admirably  trans- 
lated by  Longfellow,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  poems,  to  which  we 
have  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader.  Jas* 
mini's  best  pieces  are  written  in  his  native 
patoiB;  when  he  writes  in  classical  French, 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  writing  in  an  acquired 
language,  into  which  he  has  to  translate  the 
poetic  color,  the  image,  and  the  idea,  that 
come  to  him  in  his  native  dialect  There  is 
a  beautiful  naivetk  about  the  writings  of  Jas- 
min. They  are  simple,  quaint,  and  full  of 
nature.  Yet  they  are  artfully  elaborated 
too,  and  Jasmin  does  not  spare  paina  in  the 
elaboration  of  his  poetic  thoughts  Some- 
times his  simple  force  rises  to  the  sublime, 
as  in  his  "  Oiseaux  VoyageurtP  His  mean- 
ing is  always  obvious,  never  ambiguous; 
and  his  verse  is  as  dear  and  flowing  as  the 
waters  of  the  limped  Adour.  **  The  Faithful 
Agenaise"  of  Jasmin  is  one  of  his  most  pop- 
ular romances  in  his  own  district,  and  as 
well  known  over  a  wide  country  as  the 
''  Charmanto  Gabrielle,"  of  Henri  IV.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  former  age,  Jasmin  had  been 
tiie  most  famous  of  the  troubadour  minstrels. 
Aa  it  is,  he  sings  with  taste,  and  plays  the 
guitar  and  flageolet,  with  his  performance 
on  which  he  sometimes  amuses  his  visitors. 

Jasmin  has  been  invited  to  Paris,  to  settle 
there ;  many  kind  fiiends  have  thus  tempted 
him ;  but  Jasmin  is  true  to  hia  trade,  which 
he  will  not  give  up,  and  fiiithful  to  his  na- 
tive town,  which  he  will  not  leave.    "  Why 


should  I  change  my  lot  V  he  said  to  a  rich 
gentleman  of  Toulouse,  who  wanted  him  to 
go  there.  "  In  my  town,  where  every  body 
works,  leave  me  as  I  am.  In  summer,  hap- 
pier than  a  king,  I  glean  provision  enough 
for  the  coming  winter,  and  after  I  have  stmg 
away  like  a  chaffinch  tmder  the  shade  of  a 
poplar  or  ash  ixe^  how  happy  shall  I  be  to 
grow  white-haired  in  the  place  that  has  giv- 
en me  birth.  When  the  young  sparrow 
hears  in  the  summer  time,  the  sweet  tigo 
zicuy  zunif  of  the  tripping  grasshopper,  it 
springs  out  and  leaves  the  nest  where  the 
feathers  of  its  wings  have  been  growing. 
But  the  wise  man  acts  not  so.**  Jasmin  has, 
however,  visited  Paris  and  been  welcom- 
ed there  by  many  kind  friends  and  admi- 
rers. Writing  afterwards  to  a  friend  whom 
he  had  visited,  he  said  **  You  have  quits 
Mlonited  me.'*  But  he  returned  to  his  native 
Agen,  enjoying  the  fame  of  his  muse  and 
the  esteem  of  all  his  town's  folks. 

Miss  Costello,  in  her  interesting  book  on 
"Beam  and  the  Pyrenees,"  has  given  a 
charming  description  of  Jasmin  and  his 
home.  She  found  his  shop  by  the  prominent 
announcement  of  "  Jasmin,  Coiffeur,"  (hair- 
dresser,) in  large  gold  letters  over  the  door. 
The  poet  was  dressing  a  customer's  hair 
when  the  visitor  entered,  but  his  wife,  a 
smiling,  dark-eyed  woman,  invited  her  into 
the  back-parlor,  when  she  took  pride  in  ex- 
hibiting the  laiurel  crown  of  gold  from  Tou- 
louse, the  gold  cup  from  the  citisens  of  Auch, 
and  numerous  other  choice  offerings  to  her 
husband's  muse. 

*'  When  we  had  become  nearly  tired,** 
says  Miss  Costello,  "of  looking  over  these 
tributes  to  his  genius,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  poet  himself  appeared.  His  manner  was 
free  and  unembarrassed,  well-bred,  and 
lively  ;  he  received  our  compliments  natu- 
rally, and  like  one  accustomed  to  homage ; 
said  he  was  ill,  and  unfortunately  too  hoarse 
to  read  any  thing  to  us,  or  should  have  been 
delighted  to  do  so.  He  spoke  with  a  broad 
Gascon  dialect,  and  very  rapidly  and  elo- 
quently ;  ran  over  the  story  of  his  successes, 
told  us  that  his  grandfather  had  been  a 
beggar,  and  alf  his  family  very  poor ;  that 
he  was  now  as  rich  as  he  wished  to  be ;  his 
son  placed  in  a  good  position  in  Nantes; 
then  showed  us  his  son's  picture,  and  spoke  of 
his  disposition,  to  which  his  brisk  little  wife 
added,  that  though  no  fool,  he  had  not  his 
other's  genius,  to  which  truth  Jasmin  assent- 
ed as  a  matter  of  course."  The  visitor 
praised  some  of  the  poet's  writings,  mention- 
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ing  them  by  name ;  and  then  Jaamin,  for- 
getting hU  hoarseneas^  proposed  to  read  her 
something  of  his  much  better  those  she  had 
named.  He  read  **  Frauoonette/'  a  touching 
poem.  *'  He  began  in  a  rich,  soft  voice,  and 
as  he  advanced,  the  surprise  of  Hamlet  on 
hearing  the  player  king  recite  the  disasters 
of  Hecuba  was  but  a  type  of  ours,  to  find 
ourselves  carried  away  by  tlie  spell  of  his 
enthusiasm.  His  eyds  swam  in  tears;  he 
became  pale  and  red;  he  trembled;  he 
reooverea  himself;  hifl  face  was  now  joyous, 
now  exulting,  gay,  jocose,  in  fact,  he  was 
twenty  actors  in  one ;  he  rang  the  changes 
from  Rachel  to  BoufS§ ;  and  he  finished  by 
delightine  us,  besides  beguiling  us  of  our 
tears,  and  overwhelming  us  with  astomsh- 
ment  He  would  have  oeen  a  treasure  on 
the  stage ;  for  he  is  still,  thoueh  his  first 
youth  is  past,  remarkably  good-hx>king  and 
striking  ;  with  black,  sparkling  eyes,  of  in- 
tense expression ;  a  fine,  ruddv  complexion ; 
a  countenance  of  wondrous  mobility ;  a  good 
figure,  and  action  full  of  fire  and  grace  ;  he 
has  handsome  hands,  which  he  uses  with 
infinite  effect ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  the 
best  actor  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.** 

Jasmin  is  still  living  and  thriving;  and 
not  long  since  he  published  aaother  new 
poem  which  is  pronounced  equal  to  any  of 
his  former  efforts. 

Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  an 
interesting  account  of  Jasmin,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  Commissaire,  now 
in  France,  cameunder  our  notice,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extract : — 

**  I  paused  before  the  lintel  of  the  modest 
sliop  inscribed.  Jasmin^  Perraqxiier^  dnffeur 
dejeuner  Oens,  A  little  brass  basin  dangled 
above  the  threshold ;  and,  looking  through 
the  glass,  I  saw  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment shaving  a  fat-faced  neighbor.  Now,  I 
had  come  to  see,  and  pay  my  compliments 
to  a  poet^  and  there  dia  appear  to  me  to  be 
something  strangely  awkward  and  irresist- 
ibly ludicrous  in  having  to  address,  to  some 
extent,  in  a  literary  and  complimentary 
vein,  an  individual  actually  engaged  in  so 
excessively  prosaic  and  unelevated  a  species 
of  performance.  I  retreated,  uncertain  what 
to  do,  and  waited  outside  imtil  the  shop 
was  clear.  Three  words  explained  the 
nature  of  my  visit,  and  Jasmin  received  me 
with  a  species  of  warm  courtesy,  which  was 
very  peculiar  and  very  charming,  dashing 
at  once,  with  the  most  clattering  volubility 
and  fiery  speed  of  tongue,  into  a  sort  of 
rhapsodical  discourse  upon  poetry  in  geaeral, 
and  the  patois  of  it,  spoken  in  Languedoc, 
Provence,  and  Gascony  m  particular.  Jasmin 
is  a  well-built  and  strongly-limbed  man,  of 
about  fifty,  with  a  laige,  massive  head,  and 
a  broad  pile  of  forehead,  overhanging  two 
piercingly  bright  black  eyes,  and  features 


whidi  would  be  heavy,  were  tkey  allowed  a 
moment's  repose  from  the  continual  play  o[ 
the  facial  muscles,  sending  a  never-endiog 
series  of  varying  expressions  across  the 
dark,  swarthy  visage.  Two  sentences  of 
his  conversation  were  quite  sufficient  to 
stamp  liis  individuality.  The  first  thing 
which  struck  me  was  the  utter  absence  of 
all  the  mock-modesty,  and  the*  pretended 
self-underrating,  conventionally  assumed  by 
persons  expecting  to  be  complimented  upon 
their  sayings  and  doinss.  Jasmin  seemed 
thoroughly  to  despise  all  such  flimsy  hypoc- 
risy. *  Qod  only  made  four  Freucnmea 
poets,'  he  out  with,  '  and  their  names  are, 
Oomeille,  Lafontaine,  Beranger,  and  Jasmin  T 
Talking  with  the  most  impassioned  vehe- 
mence, and  the  most  redundant  energy  of 
gesture,  he  went  on  to  declaim  against  the 
influences  of  civilization  upon  language  and 
manners,  as  being  fatal  to  all  real  poetry. 
If  the  true  inspiration  yet  existed  upon 
earth,  it  burned  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of 
men  far  removed  from  cities,  Mlont,  and  the 
clash  and  din  of  social  influences.  Tour 
only  true  poets  were  the  unlettered  peasants^ 
who  poured  forth  their  hearts  in  song — not 
because  they  wished  to  make  poetry,  but 
because  they  were  joyous  and  true.  Col- 
leges, academies,  and  schools  of  learning, 
schools  of  literature,  and  all  such  instita- 
tions.  Jasmin  denounced  as  the  curse  and 
the  bane  of  true  poetry.  They  had  spoiled, 
he  said,  the  very  French  language.  Tou 
could  no  more  write  poetry  in  French  now 
than  you  could  in  arithmetical  figures.  The 
language  had  been  licked,  and  kneaded,  and 
tricked  out,  and  plumed,  and  dandified,  and 
scented,  and  minced,  and  ruled  square,  and 
chipped — (I  am  tryinff  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
strange  flood  of  epithets  he  used)— and 
pranked  out,  and  polished,  and  muaouiined 
— until,  for  all  honest  purposes  of  true  high 
poetry,  it  was  mere  unavailable  and  con- 
temptible jargon.  It  might  do  for  cheating 
aaefiU  de  change  on  the  Bourse — for  squab- 
bling politicians  in  the  Chambers — for  min- 
cing dandies  in  the  MtUon* — for  the  sarcaam 
of  Scribe-ish  comedies,  or  the  coarse  drol- 
leries of  Palais  Royal  fiirces,  but  for  poetry 
the  French  language  was  extinct  Au 
modern  poets  who  used  it  were  faUeurs  df 
^Arase-— thinking  about  words  and  not  feel- 
ings. 'No,  no,'  my  Troubadour  continued, 
'  to  write  poetry,  you  must  get  the  language 
of  a  rural  people — a  language  talked  among 
fields,  and  trees,  and  by  rivers  and  moun- 
tains— ^a  language  never  minced  or  disfigured 
by  academies,  and  dictionary-makers,  and 
journalists ;  you  must  have  a  language  like 
that  which  your  own  Burns — whom  I  read 
of  in  Chateaubriand — used ;  or  like  the 
brave,  old,  mellow  tongue — unchanged  for 
centuries — stuffed  with  the  strangest,  quaint- 
est, richest,  raciest  idioms  and  odd  solemn 
words,  full  of  shifting  meaniqga  and  associa- 
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tiam,  at  once  p&lHattc  uid  brailUr,  homelj 
BDil  gnuxful — the  Unguage  vhich  1  write  in 
ukl  whicli  luu  ncTer  jet  b«eu  defiled  by 
CAlculating  men  oC  science^  or  j*cli-ii-daii[</ 
littiraleHrt:  '  Tlio  above  senlencea  may  be 
tnken  aa  a  epedmen  of  the  ideas  with  vhidi 
Jannin  •eemed  to  ba  actuall/  OTerflowing 
ftoni  t.terf  pore  in  hi*  body — so  tflptd,  vehe- 
ment.  Mid  ioud  tu  hia  enunciatioa  o[  them." 
Jiwnin  i>  in  tlie  practice  or  deruting  hiB 
taleata  io  public,  to  th*  aervics  of  hii 
hamldcr  fglioW'CTeatura.  Hehaiawooder- 
fol  puver  of  recitation,  and  giTea  his  enler- 

Unraa  anmnd  Auch.     The  CknuacU  corre- 
ipoodetit  Mfi; — 

"  Th«  rapture!  of  the  Neir  Yorkert  or 
Bcwloniana  vith  Jennj  Liad  are  weak  and 
Otdd  compared  vith  the  ovatioDs  vliich 
JaamiD  hai  received.  At  oi  bite  recitation 
at  Auch,  the  ladies  present  actuallj  tore 
the  flowen  and  feathen  out  of  their  bonnets. 
wore  them  into  eitempore  garlanda,  and 
flong  tbnn  io  showara  upon  the  panting 
nuDstrel ;  white  the  editors  of  the  local 
papers  next  morning  assured  liim,  in  floods 
of  flattering  epigrams,  (hat  humble  as  he 
wia  now,  future  ages  would  acknowledge 
(be  '  dlTinitj'  of  Jasmin  I 


"There  is,"  he  add*,  "a  feature  about 
theee  recitations  which  is  still  more  eztraor- 
dinsry  tlian  tlie  unronlrullalile  Qts  of  popu- 
lar ent1iusia«in  which  Ihej  produce,    "nie 


fijrget  which— produced  IfXa  francs.  Ereij 
nni  ot  this  went  to  the  public  cbaritiea 
Jasmin  will  not  accept  a  stivei  of  money  so 
eanied.  With  a  species  of  perhaps  unre- 
strained, hut  certainly  exalted  diiralric 
feeling,  be  declines  to  appear  beibre  aa 
audience  to  exhibit,  for  money,  the  gifla  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  him.  After  per* 
hape  a  britliaDt  tour  through  the  south  of 
France,  delighting  vast  audiences  in  ever; 
city,  and  flinging  many  thousands  of  francs 
into  eveiy  poor-box  which  he  passes,  the 
poet  contentedly  returns  to  bis  bumble 
occupation,  and  to  the  little  shop  where  he 
earns  h>«  bread  by  his  daily  toil,  as  a  barber 
and  hair-drcsier.  It  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  man  capable  c?  aelf-denial, 
of  so  truly  heroic  a  nature  as  this,  is  no 
ordinary  poetaster.  One  would  be  puailed 
to  find  a  similar  iiutance  of  perfect  and 
absolute  <]isintere«t«daois  in  the  roll  of 
minstrels,  from  Homer  downwards;  and  to 
telt  the  truth,  there  does  seem  a  spca  of 
Quixotism  mingled  with,  and  tingiog  tha 
pure  ferTor  of  the  enthusiast.'' 


OUR  PHANTOM  SHIP  AMONG  THE  ICE. 

Tottpn  is  the  coast  of  Norway  ;  we  1  northwest,  to  Behring  Straits,  and  take  t)M 
shaD  soon  be  at  Spitzbergen.  The  "Phan-  South  Pole  on  her  passage  home.  Just 
torn"  is  fitted  out  for  Arctic  exploration,  now,  we  steer  due  north,  and  jonder  is  the 
with  instroctions  to  find  her  way.  by  the  !  coast  of  Norway.    From  that  coast  p«rt«d 
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Hugh  WiUooghby ,  three  hundred  yean  ago ; 
the  fint  of  our  countrymen  who  wrought 
an  ice-bound  highway  to  Cathay.  Two 
ye$n  afterwards  his  Bhipe  were  found,  in 
the  haven  of  Anina,  in  Lapland,  by  some 
Roasian  fishermen ;  near  and  about  them 
Willoughby  and  his  companions— seventy 
dead  men.  The  ships  were  freighted  with 
their  frozen  crews,  and  sailed  for  England ; 
bttt^  **  being  unstanch,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
their  two  years'  wintering  in  Lapland,  sunk, 
by  the  way,  with  their  dead,  and  them  also 
that  brought  them." 

Ice  floats  about  us  now,  and  here  is  a 
whale  blowing;  a  whale,  too,  very  near 
Spitsbergen.  When  first  Spitabei^n  was 
discovered,  in  the  good  old  times^  there 
were  whales  here  in  abundance ;  then  a 
hundred  Dutch  ships,  in  a  crowd,  might  go 
to  work,  and  boats  might  jostle  with  each 
other,  and  the  only  thing  deficient  would  be 
stowage  room  for  all  the  produce  of  the 
fishery.  Now  one  ship  may  have  the  whoje 
field  to  itself,  and  travel  home  with  an  im- 
perfect caigo.  It  was  fine  fun  in  the  good 
old  times;  there  was  no  need  to  cruise. 
Ooppers  and  boilers  were  fitted  on  the  is- 
land, and  little  colonies  about  them,  in  the 
fishing  season,  had  nothing  to  do  but  tow 
the  whales  in,  with  a  boat,  as  fast  as  they 
were  wanted  by  the  copper.  No  wonder 
that  so  enviable  a  Tom  lidlor's  ground  was 
claimed  by  all  who  had  a  love  for  gold  and 
silver.  The  English  called  it  theirs,  fur  they 
first  fished ;  the  Dutch  said,  nay,  but  the 
Island  was  of  their  discovery ;  Danes,  Ham- 
burghers,  Biscayans,  Spaniards,  and  French 
put  in  their  claims ,  and  at  length,  it  was 
agreed  to  make  partitions.  The  numerous 
bays  and  harbors  which  indent  the  coast 
were  divided  among  the  rival  nations ;  and, 
to  this  day,  many  of  them  bear,  accordingly, 
such  names  as  English  Bay,  Danes  Bay,  and 
so  forth.  One  bay  there  is,  with  graves  in 
it,  named  Sorrow.  For  it  seemed  to  the 
fishers  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  plant 
upon  this  island  permanent  establishments, 
and  condemned  convicts  were  ofiiered,  by  the 
Russians,  life  and  pardon,  if  they  would 
winter  in  Spitzbergeo.  They  agreed ;  but, 
when  they  saw  the  icy  mountaius  and  the 
stonny  sea,  repented,  and  went  back,  to 
meet  a  death  exempt  from  torture.  The 
Dutch  tempted  free  men,  by  high  rewards, 
to  try  the  dangerous  experiment    One  of 


their  victims  left  a  journal,  which  deacribe* 
his  suffering  and  th»t  of  his  oompaoioaa. 
Their  mouths,  he  says,  became  so  sore  that, 
if  they  had  food,  they  could  not  eat ;  their 
limbs  were  swollen  and  disabled  with  excm- 
dating  pain ;  they  died  of  scurvy.  Those 
who  died  first  were  coffined  by  their  dying 
friends ;  a  row  of  coffins  was  found,  in  the 
spring,  each  with  a  man  in  it ;  two  men 
unooffioed,  side  by  side,  were  dead  upon  the 
floor.  The  journal  told,  how  once  the  traces 
of  a  bear  excited  their  hope  of  fresh  meat 
and  amended  health ;  how,  with  a  laotem, 
two  or  three  had  limped  upon  the  track, 
until  the  light  became  extfaigukhed,  and 
they  came  back  in  despair  to  die.  We 
might  speak,  also,  of  eight  English  sailors, 
left,  by  accident,  upon  Spitsbeigen,  who 
lived  to  return  and  tell  their  winter*s  tale ; 
but  a  long  journey  is  before  us,  and  we  must 
not  linger  on  the  way.  As  for  our  whalers 
it  need  scarcely  be  related  that  the  multi- 
tude of  whales  diminished  as  the  slaughter- 
ing went  on,  until  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  keep  the  ooppers  full  The  whales  had 
to  be  searched  for  by  the  vessels,  and  there- 
after it  was  not  worth  while  to  take  the 
blubber  to  Spitsbergen  to  be  boiled;  and 
the  different  nations,  having  carried  home 
their  coppers,  left  the  apparatus  of  ^ose 
fishing  stations  to  decay. 

Take  heed.  There  is  a  noise  like  thun- 
der, and  a  mountain  snaps  in  two.  The  up- 
per half  comes,  crashing,  grinding,  down  into 
the  sea,  .and  loosened  streams  of  water  fol- 
low it  The  sea  is  displaced  befiore  the 
mighty  heap;  it  boils  and  scatters  up  a 
cloud  of  spray;  it  rushes  back,  and  violent- 
ly beats  upon  the  shore.  The  mountain 
rises  from  its  bath,  sways  to  and  fix»,  while 
water  pours  along  its  nughty  sides ;  now  it 
is  tolerably  quiet,  letting  crackers  off  as 
air  escapes  out  of  its  cavitiea  That  is  an 
iceberg,  and  in  that  way  are  all  icebergs 
formed.  Mountains  of  ice  formed  by  rain 
and  snow — grand  Arctic  glaciers,  under- 
mined by  the  sea  or  by  accumulation  over- 
balanced— ^topple  down  upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  (moved  by  a  shout,  perhaps,) 
and  where  they  fioat,  as  this  black-looldng 
fellow  does,  they  need  deep  water.  Tins 
berg  in  height  is  about  ninety  feet,  and  a 
due  balance  requires  that  a  mass  nine  times 
as  large  as  the  [mrt  visible  should  be  sub- 
merged.   Icebergs  are  seen  about  us  now 
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rifle  two  htmdred  feet  aboTe   the 
water's  level. 

There  are  above  head  plenty  of  aqaatk 
birds ;  ashore,  or  oo  the  use,  are  bears,  foxes, 
reindeer ;  and  in  the  sea  there  are  innumer- 
able animalB.  We  shall  not  see  so  much 
Kfe  near  the  Nortii  Pole,  that  is  certaia 
It  wonld  be  worth  while  to  go  ashore  upon 
an  islet  there,  near  Vogel  Sang,  to  pay  a 
yiait  to  the  eide^dudn.  Their  nests  are  so 
sbondant  that  one  cannot  avoid  treading  on 
them.  When  the  duck  is  driven  by  a  hun- 
gry fox  to  leave  her  eggs,  she  coven  them 
with  down  in  order  that  they  may  not  cool 
during  her  absence,  and,  moreover,  glues 
the  down  into  a  case  with  a  secretion  sup^ 
plied  to  her  by  Nature  for  that  purpose. 
The  deserted  eggs  are  safe,  for  that  secretion 
has  an  odor  very  disagreeable  to  the  intru- 
der's nose. 

We  still  sail  northward,  among  sheets  of 
ioe,  whose  boundaries  are  not  beyond  our  vi- 
sion from  the  mast-head — these  are  **  floes  •** 
between  them  we  find  easy  way,  it  is  faii^ 
**  sailing  ice."  In  the  dear  sky  to  the  north 
a  streak  of  ludd  white  light  is  the  reflec- 
tion from  an  icy  surfkce ;  that  is,  **  ioe-bliok," 
io  the  language  of  these  seas.  The  glare 
fivnn  snow  is  yellow,  while  open  water  gives 
a  dark  reflection. 

Northward  still ;  but  now  we  are  in  a  fog 
the  ice  is  troaUesorae ;  a  gale  is  rising. 
Kow,  if  our  ship  had  timbers  they  would 
crack ;  and  if  she  had  a  bell,  it  would  be 
tolling:  if  we  were  shouting  to  each  other 
we  should  not  hear,  the  sea  is  in  a  fury. 
With  wild  force  its  breakers  dash  against  a 
heaped-up  wall  of  broken  ice,  that  grinds 
and  strains  and  battles  fiercely  with  the  wa- 
ter. Hub  is  **  the  pack,*'  the  edge  of  a  great 
ice-field  broken  by  the  swell  It  is  a  peril- 
ous and  an  ezeithig  thing  to  push  through 
pack  ioe  in  a  gale. 

Now  there  is  ice  as  far  as  eye  can  see, 
that  is  "  an  ioe-field."  Mnsnce  are  forced  up 
like  colossal  tombstones  on  all  sides ;  our 
sailors  call  them  **  hommodcs ;"  here  and 
there  the  broken  ioe  displays  large  **  holes  of 
water.**  Shall wegoont  Upon  this  fidd,  in 
1827,  Parry  adventured  with  his  men,  to 
readi  the  North  Pole,  if  that  should  be  possi- 
ble. With  sledges  and  portable  boats  they 
labored  on,  through  snow ;  and  over  hum- 
modes,  launching  thdr  boats  over  the  larger 
holes  of  water.    With  stout  hearts,  un- 


daunted by  toll  or  danger,  they  went  boldly 
on,  though  by  degrees  it  became  clear  to 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  that  they  were 
almost  like  mice  upon  a  tread-mill  cageu, 
making  a  great  expenditure  of  leg  for  little 
gain.  The  ice  was  floating  to  the  south 
with  them,  as  they  were  walking  to  the 
north;  still  they  went  oa  Sleeping  by 
day  to  avoid  the  glare,  and  to  get  greater 
warmth  during  the  time  of  rest,  and  trav- 
elling by  night, — ^watchmakers'  days  and 
nights,  for  it  was  all  one  polar  day, — ^the 
men  soon  were  unable  to  distinguish  noon 
from  midnight  The  great  event  of  one  day 
on  this  dreary  waste,  was  the  diseovery  of 
two  flies  upon  an  ice  hummock ;  these,  says 
Parry,  became  at  once  a  topic  of  ridiculous 
importance.  Presently,  after  twenty-three 
miles  walking,  they  only  had  gone  one  mile 
forward,  the  ioe  having  industriously  floated 
twenty-two  miles  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  then,  after  walking  forward  eleven 
miles,  they  found  themselves  to  be  three 
miles  behind  the  place  from  which  they 
started.  The  [mrty  accordingly  returned, 
not  having  reached  the  Pole,  not  having 
reached  the  eighty-third  parallel,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  there  was  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  pounds  hdd  out  by  govenunent 
They  readied  the  parallel  of  eighty-two 
degrees,  forty-five  minutes,  which  was,  and 
still  is  the  most  northerly  point  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  man.  From  that  point  they  re- 
turned. In  those  high  latitudes  they  met 
with  a  phenomenon  common  in  Alpine  re- 
gions, as  well  as  at  the  Pole,  red  snow — the 
red  color  being  caused  by  the  abundance  of 
a  minute  phtbt,  of  low  development^  the  last 
dweller  on  the  borders  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  More  interesting  to  the  sailors 
was  a  fat  she-bear,  which  they  killed  and 
devoured  with  a  zeal  to  be  repented  of;  for 
on  readiing  navigable  sea,  and  pushing  in 
their  boats  to  Table  Island,  where  some 
stores  were  left,  they  found  that  the  bears 
had  eaten  aU  their  bread,  whereon  the  men 
agreed  that  **  Bruin  was  now  square  with 
them."  An  islet  next  to  TkUe  Island— 
they  are  both  mere  rocks— -is  the  most 
northern  land  disoovered.  Therefore  Parry 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  lieutenaat-Hiow 
Sir  iTnmfti  Knsn  This  compliment  Sir 
James  Ross  has  acknowledged  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  by  discovering  on  his 
part,  at  the  other  pole,  the  most  southern 
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Und  jet  seen,  and  giying  to  it  the  oame  of 
Pany :  "  Parry  MouDtains." 

It  Tory  probably  would  not  be  difficult 
under  such  circumstanoes  an  Sir  W.  Parry 
has  since  reoommended,  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  along  this  route.  Hien  (especially  if 
it  be  true,  as  many  believe,  that  there  is  a 
region  of  open  sea  about  the  Pole  itself)  we 
might  find  it  as  easy  to  reach  Behring 
Straits,  by  travelling  in  a  straight  line  over 
the  North  Pole,  as  by  threading  the  straits 
and  bays  north  of  America. 

We  turn  our  course  until  we  have  in  sight 
a  portion  of  the  ice-barred  eastern  coast  of 
Oreenland,  Shannon  Island.  Somewhere 
about  this  spot,  in  the  seventy-fifth  parallel, 
is  the  most  northern  part  of  that  coast 
known  to  us.  Colonel — ^then  Captain — Sa- 
bine in  the  **  Griper,"  was  landed  there  to 
make  magnetic,  and  other  observations ;  for 
the  same  purpose  he  had  previously  visited 
Sierra  Leone.  That  is  where  we  differ  firom 
our  forefathers.  They  commissioned  hardy 
seamen  to  encounter  peril  for  the  search  of 
gold  ore,  or  for  a  near  road  to  Cathay ;  but 
our  peril  is  encountered  for  the  gain  of  knowl- 
edge, for  the  highest  kind  of  service  that 
can  now  be  rendered  to  the  human  race. 

Before  we  leave  the  northern  sea,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  voyage  by 
Spitsbergen  northward,  in  1818,  of  Captain 
Bucfaan  in  the  *'  Dorothea,*'  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Franklin,  in  the  '^  Trent"  It 
was  Sir  John  Franklin's  first  voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Iliis  trip  forms  the  subject 
of  a  delightful  book  by  Captain  Beediey. 

On  our  way  to  the  south  point  of  Green- 
land we  pass  near  Cape  North,'  a  point  of 
Iceland.  Iceland  we  know,  is  the  centre  of 
a  volcanic  region,  whereof  Norway  and 
Greenland  are  at  opposite  points  of  tiie  cir- 
cumference. In  connection  with  this  district 
there  is  a  remarkable  het:  that  by  the 
agency  of  subterranean  forces,  a  laige  por- 
tion of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  being  slowly 
upheaved  While  Greenland,  on  the  west 
coasts  as  gradually  sinks  into  the  sea,  Norway 
rises  at  the  rate  of  about  four  feet  in  a  cen- 
tury. In  Greenland,  the  sinking  is  so  well 
known  that  the  natives  never  build  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  Moravian  missiona- 
ries more  than  once  have  had  to  move  far- 
ther inland  the  poles  on  whidi  their  boats 
are  rested. 

Our    Phantom  Ship   stands  £urly  now 


along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  into 
Davis'  Straits.     We  observe  that  upon  this 
western  coast  there  is,  by  a  great  deal,  lees 
ice  than  on  the  eastern.     That  is  a  rule 
generally.     Not  only  the  oonfiguration  of 
the  straits  and  bays,  but  also  the  earth's  ro- 
tation from  west  to  east,  causes  the  eorrents 
here  to  set  towards  the  west,  and  wash  the 
western  coasts,  while  they  act  very  little  on 
the  eastern.    We  steer  across  Davis^  Strait, 
among  "  an  infinite  number  of  great  cona- 
treys  and  islands  of  yce ;"  there,  near  tiie 
entrance,  we  find  Hudson's  Strait,  which  does 
not  now  concern  ua    Islands  probably  sepa- 
rate this  yell-known  channel  from  Frobislier 
Strait  to  the  north  of  it,  yet  unexplored. 
Hece  let  us  recall  to  mind  the  fleet  of  fiHeeo 
sail,  under  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  in  1678, 
tossing  about  and  parting  company  among 
the  ice.    Let  us  remember  how  the  crew  of 
the  ''Anne  fVances,"  in  that   expedition, 
built  a  pinnace  when  their  vessel  struck  up- 
on a  rock,  although  they  wanted  main  tim- 
ber and  nails.    How  they  made  a  mimic 
forge,  and,  "  for  the  easier  making  of  nails, 
were  forced  to  break  their  tongs,  gridiroQ, 
and  fire-shovel,  in  pieces."     How  Master 
Captain  Best,  in  this  frail  bark,  with  its  im- 
perfect timbers  held  together  by  the  meta- 
morphosed gridiron  and  fire^ovel,  oontln- 
ued  in  his  duty,  and  did  **  depart  up  the 
straights  as  before  was  pretended."    How  a 
terrific  storm  arose,  and  the  fleet  parted,  and 
the  intrepid  captain  was  towed  'Mn  his 
small  pinnesse,  at  the  stem  of  the '  Michael,' 
thorow  the  raging  seas;  for  the  bark  was 
not  able  to  receive,  or  relieve  half  his  com- 
pany." The  "  tongs,  gridyron,  and  fire-ahov- 
ell,"  performed  their  work  only  for  as  many 
minutes  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  for 
''the  pinnesse  came  no  sooner  aboord  the 
ship,  and  the  men  entered,  but  she  presently 
shivered  and  fell  in  pieces,  and  sunke  at  the 
ship's  stem  with  all  the  poor  men's  furniture." 
Now,  too,  as  we  sail  up  the  strait,  explor- 
ed a  few  years  after  these  events  by  Master 
John  Davis,  how  proudly  we  remember  him 
as  a  right  worthy  forerunner  of  thoee  coun- 
trymen of  his  and  ours  who  since  have 
sailed  over  his  track.   Nor  ought  we  to  pass 
on  without  calling  to  mind  the  melancholy 
fate,  in  1606,  of  Master  John  Kni^t,  driven 
in  the  "  Hopewell,"  among  huge  massos  of 
ice  with  a   tremendous    surf^  his  rudder 
knocked  away,  his  ship  half  full  of  water. 
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«t  the  entrance  of  these  straits.  Hoping  to 
find  a  harbor,  he  set  forth  to  explore  a  large 
ialand,  and  landed,  leaving  two  men  to 
watch  the  boat,  while  he,  with  three  men  and 
the  mate,  set  forth  and  disappeared  over  a 
hilL  For  thirteen  hours  the  watchers  kept 
their  post ;  one  had  his  trumpet  with  him,  for 
he  was  a  trumpeter,  the  other  had  a  gun. 
They  trumpeted  often  and  loudly,  they  fired, 
but  no  answer  cama  They  watched  ashore  all 
night  for  the  return  of  their  captain  and  his 
party^ "  but  they  came  not  at  all" 

The  season  is  advanced.  As  we  sail  on,  the 
sea  steams  like  a  lime-kiln,  "  frost-smoke  " 
•covers  it  The  water,  cooled  less  rapidly,  is 
warmer  now  than  the  surrounding  air,  and 
yields  this  vapor  in  consequence.  By  the 
time  our  vessel  has  reached  Baffin's  Bay,  still 
coasting  along  Greenland,  in  addition  to  old 
floes  and  bergs,  the  water  is  beset  with 
"  pancake  ice."  That  is  the  young  ice  when 
it  first  b^ns  to  cake  upon  the  surface.  In- 
nocent enough  it  seems,  but  it  is  sadly 
dcigging  to  the  ships.  It  sticks  about  their 
aides  like  treacle  on  a  ^y*8  wing ;  collecting 
unequally,  it  destroys  all  equilibrium,  and 
impedes  the  efforts  of  the  steersman.  Rocks 
split  on  the  Greenland  coast,  with  loud  ex- 
plosions, and  more  icebergs  &1L  Icebergs 
we  soon  shall  take  our  leave  of;  they  are 
only  found  where  there  is  a  coast  on  which 
glaciers  can  form ;  they  are  good  for  nothing 
but  to  yield  fresh  water  to  the  vessels ;  it 
will  soon  be  all  field,  pack,  and  salt-water  ice. 

Now  we  are  in  Baffin's  Bay,  explored  in 
the  voyages  of  Bylot  and  Baffin,  1616-16. 
When,  in  1817,  a  great  movement  in  the 
Greenland  ice  caused  many  to  believe  that 
the  northern  passages  would  be  found  com- 
paratively^dear ;  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  this  impression.  Sir  John  Barrow  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  afoot  that  course  of  modem 
Arctic  exploration,  which  has  been  contin- 
ued to  the  present  day,  Sir  John  Ross  was 
the  first  man  sent  to  find  4he  northwest 
passage:  Buchan  and  Parry  were  commis- 
sioned at  the  same  time  to  attempt  the 
North  Sea  route.  Sir  John  Ross  did  little 
more  on  that  occasion  than  effect  a  survey 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  prove  the  accuracy  of 
the  ancient  pilot.  In  the  extreme  north  of  the 
bay  there  is  an  inlet  or  a  channel,  called  by 
Baffin,  Smith's  Sound;  this  Sir  John  saw, 
but  did  not  enter.  It  never  yet  has  been 
explored.    It  may  be  an  inlet  only ;  but  it 


is  also  very  possible  that  by  this  channel 
ships  might  get  into  the  polar  sea  and  sail 
by  the  north  shore  of  Greenland  to  Spitz- 
bergen.  Turning  that  corner  and  descend- 
ing along  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
there  is  another  inlet  called  Joneses  Sound 
by  Baffin,  also  unexplored.  These  two  in- 
lets, with  their  very  British  titles.  Smith  and 
Jones,  are  of  exceeding  interest  Jones's 
Sound  may  lead  by  a  back  way  to  Melville 
Island.  South  of  Jones's  Sound  there  is  a 
wide  break  in  the  shore,  a  great  sound, 
named  by  Baffin,  Lancaster's,  which  Sir 
John  Ross,  in  that  first  expedition,  fieuled 
also  to  explore.  Like  our  transatlantic 
friends  at  the  South  Pole,  he  laid  down  a 
range  of  clouds  as  mountains,  and  considered 
the  way  impervious ;  so  h^  came  homeu 
P^rry  went  out  next  year,  as  a  lieutenant, 
in  command  of  his  first  and  most  successful 
expedition.  He  sailed  jip  Lancaster  Sound, 
which  was  in  that  year  (1819)  unusually 
dear  of  ice ;  and  he  is  the  discoverer  whose 
track  we  now  follow  in  our  Phantom  Ship 
The  whole  ground  being  new,  he  had  to 
name  the  points  of  country  right  and  left  of 
him.  The  way  was  broad  and  open,  due 
west,  a  most  prosperous  beginning  for  a 
northwest  passage.  If  this  continued,  he 
would  soon  reach  Behring  Strait  A  broad 
diannel  to  the  right,  directed,  that  is  to  say, 
southward,  he  entered  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  birthday,  and  so  called  it  the 
«  Prince  Regent's  Inlet" 

After  exploring  this  for  some  miles,  h^ 
turned  back  to  resume  his  western  course, 
for  still  there  was  a  broad  strait  leading 
westward  This  second  part  of  Lancaster 
Sound  he  called  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  who  had  soindefatigably  labored 
to  promote  the  expeditions,  Barrow's  Strait 
Then  he  came  to  a  channel,  turning  to  the 
right  or  northward,  and  he  named  that 
Wellington  Channel  Then  he  had  on  his 
right  hand  ice,  islands  large  and  small,  and  * 
intervening  channels ;  on  the  left,  ice,  an j  a 
cape  visible.  Cape  Walker.  At  an  island, 
named  after  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, Melville  Island,  the  g^reat  frozen  wilder- 
ness barred  farther  progress.  There  he 
wintered  On  the  coast  of  Melville  Island 
they  had  passed  the  latitude  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees,  and  the  men  had  become 
entitled  to  a  royal  bounty  of  five  thousand 
pounds.    This  group  of  islands  Parry  called 
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North  Georgian,  bat  they  are  usually  called 
by  his  own  name.  Parry  Islands.  This  was 
the  fint  European  winter  party  in  the 
Arctic  circle.  Its  details  are  familiar 
enough.  How  the  men  cut  in  tliree  days 
through  ice  seren  inches  thick,  a  canal 
two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  so  brought 
the  ships  into  safe  harbor.  &ow  the  genius 
of  Parry  equalled  the  occasion ;  how  there 
was  established  a  theatre  and  a  "North 
Georgian  Gazette  "  to  cheer  the  tediousness 
of  a  night  which  continued  for  two  thousand 
hours.  The  dreary  dazzling  waste  in  which 
there  was  that  little  patch  of  life,  the  stars, 
the  fog,  the  moonlight,  the  glittering  won- 
der of  the  northern  lights,  in  which,  as 
Greenlanders  belicTe,  souls  of  the  wicked 
dance  tormen^,  are  familiar  to  us.  The 
she-bear  stays  at  home;  but  the  he-bear 
hungers,  and  looks  in  vain  for  a  stray  seal 
or  walrus — woe  to  the  unarmed  man  who 
meets  him  in  his  hungry  mood  1  Wolves 
are  abroad,  and  pretty,  white  arctic  foxes. 
The  reindeer  have  sought  other  pasture* 
ground.  The  thermometer  runs  down  to 
more  than  sixty  degrees  below  freezing,  a 
temperature  tolerable  in  calm  weather,  but 
distressing  in  a  wind.  The  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope  must  be  protected  now  with 
leather,  for  the  skin  is  destroyed  that  comes 
in  contact  with  cold  metal  The  voice  at  a 
mile's  distance  can  be  heard  distinctly. 
Happy  the  day  when  first  the  sun  is  seen 
to  graze  the  edge  of  the  horizon ;  but  sum- 
K^er  must  come,  and  the  heat  of  a  constant 
day  must  accumulate,  and  summer  wane, 
before  the  ioe  is  melted  Than  the  ice  cracks 
like  cannons  over-charged,  and  moves  with 
a  loud  grinding  noiae.  But  not  yet  is 
escape  to  be  made  with  safety.  After  a 
detention  of  ten  months,  Parry  got  free; 
but,  in  escaping,  narrowly  missed  the  de- 
struction of  both  ships,  by  their  being 
"nipped**  between  the  mighty  mass  and  the 
unyielding  shore.  What  animals  are  found 
on  Melville  Island,  we  may  judge  from  the 
results  of  sport  during  ten  months*  detention. 
The  island  exceeds  five  thousand  miles 
square,  and  yielded  to  the  gun,  three  musk 
oxen,  twenty-four  deer,  sixty-eight  hares, 
fifty-three  geese,  fifty-nine  ducks,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  ptarmigans,  weighing 
together  liuree  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds-— not  quite  two  ounces  of 
meat   per  day  to   every  man.     Lichens, 


stunted  grass,  saxifrage,  and  a  feeble  wil- 
low, are  the  plants  of  Melville  Island,  but 
in  sheltered  nooks  there  are  found  sorrel, 
poppy,  and  a  yellow  butter-cupi  Halos  and 
double  suns  are  very  common  oonsequeoces 
of  refraction  in  this  quarter  of  the  world 
Parry  returned  from  his  first  and  most 
famous  voyage  witii  his  men  all  safe  and 
sound,  except  the  loss  of  a  fewfingera,  froei- 
bittea  We  sail  back  only  as  far  as  Regent's 
Inlet,  being  bound  for  Behring  Strait 
The  reputation  of  Sir  John  Ross  bein^ 
clouded  by  the  discontent  expressed  against 
his  first  expedition,  Mr.  FeUx  Booth,  a 
rich  distiller,  provided  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  his  friend  to  redeem  his 
credit  Sir  John  accordingly,  in  1829,  went 
out  in  the  **  Victory,**  provided  with  steam- 
machinery  that  did  not  answer  well  He 
was  accompanied  by  Sir  James  Ross,  his 
nephew.  He  it  was  who^  on  this  occasion, 
first  surveyed  Regents  Inlet,  down  which 
we  are  now  sailing  with  our  Phantom  SiipL 
The  coast  on  our  right  hand,  westward, 
which  Parry  saw,  is  called  North  SoAierset^ 
but  fiurther  south,  where  the  inlet  widens^ 
the  land  is  named  Boothia  Felix  Five 
years  before  this,  Parry,  in  his  third  voyage, 
had  attempted  to  pass  down  Regent's  Inlet, 
where  among  ice  and  storm,  one  of  his  ships, 
the  "Hecla,"  had  been  driven  violently 
ashore,  and  of  necessity,  abandoned,  llie 
stores  had  been  removed,  and  Sir  John  was 
able  now  to  replenish  his  own  vessel  from 
them.  Rounding  a  point  at  the  bottom  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  we  find  Felix  Harbor, 
where  Sir  John  Ross  wintered.  His  nephew 
made  from  this  point  scientific  explorations ; 
discovered  a  strait*  called  after  him  the 
Strait  of  James  Ross,  and  on  the  northern 
shore  of  this  strait,  on  the  mainland  of 
Boothia,  planted  the  British  flag  on  the 
Northern  Magnetic  P6l&  The  ice  broke  np, 
so  did  the  "  Victory  ;**  after  a  hairbreadth 
escape,  the  |)arty  found  a  searching  vessel, 
and  arrived  home  after  an  absence  of  four 
years  and  five  months.  Sir  John  Ross  having 
lost  his  ship,  and  won  his  reputation.  The 
friend  in  need  was  made  a  baronet  for  his 
munificence;  Sir  John  was  reimbursed  for 
all  his  losses,  and  the  crew  liberally  taken 
care  of.  Sir  James  Ross  had  a  rod  and  fla^ 
signifying  **  Bfagnetic  Pole,"  given  to  him 
for  a  new  crest,  by  the  Heralds'  College,  for 
which  he  was  no  doubt  greatly  the  better. 
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We  haye  sailed  northward  to  get  into 
Hudson  Strait,  the  high  road   into   Hud- 
son   Bay.      Along    the  shore   are   Esqui- 
maux in  boats,  extremely  active,  but  these 
filthy  creatures  we  pass  by ;  the  Esquimaux 
in  Hudson  Strait  are  Uke  the  negroes  of 
the  coast,  demoralized  by  intercourse  with 
European  traders.    These  are  not  true  pic- 
tures of  the  loving  children  of  tfab  north. 
Our  **  Phantom**  floats  on  the  wide  waters 
of  Hadaon  Bay — ^the  grave  of  its  discoverer. 
Familiar  as  the  story  is  of  Henry  Hudson's 
fate,  for  John  King's  sake  how  gladly  we 
repeat  it    While  sailing  on  the  waters  he 
discovered,  in  1611,  his  men  mutinied;  the 
mutiny  was  aided  by  Henry  Green,  a  prodi- 
gal, whom  Hudson  had  generously  shielded 
from  ruia    Hudson,  the  master,  and  his  son, 
with  six  sick  or  disabled  members  of  the 
<n-ew,  were  driven  from  their  cabins,  forced 
into  a  little  shaUop.  and  committed  helpless 
to  the  water  and  the  ice.    But  there  was 
one  stout  man,  John  King,  the  carpenter, 
who  stepped  into  the  boat,  abjuring  his  com- 
ponions,  and  chose  rather  to  die  than  even 
passively  be  partaker  in  so  foul  a  crime.  John 
King,  we  who  live  after,  will  remember  you. 
Here  on  an  island,  Charlton  Island,  near 
our  entrance  to  the  bay,  in  1631,  wintered 
poor  Captain  James  with  his  wrecked  crew. 
This  is  a  point  outside  the  Arctic  circle,  but 
quite  cold  enough.     Of  nights,  with  a  good 
fire  in  the  house  they  built,  hoar  frost  cover- 
ed their  beds,  and  the  oook*s  water  in  a 
metal  pan  befpre  the  fire,  was  warm  on  one 
side  and  froze  on  the  other.     Here  **it 
snowed  and  froze  extremely,  at  which  time 
we,  looking  from  the  shore  towards  the 
ship,  she  appeared  a  piece  of  ice  in  the 
frtshion  of  a  ship,  or  a  ship  resembling  a 
piece  of  ice.**    Here  the  gunner,  who  had 
lost  his  leg,  besought  that, "  for  the  little 
time  be  had  to  live,  he  might  drink  sack 
altogether."    He  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
ice  far  from  the  vessel,  but  when  afterwards 
two  more  were  dead  of  scurvy,  and  the 
others,  in  a  miserable  state,  were  working 
with  front  hope  about  their  shattered  vessel, 
the  gunner  was  found  to  have  returned 
home  to  the  old  vessel ;  his  leg  had  pene- 
trated through  a  port-hole.      They  "  digged 
him  dear  out,  and  he  was  as  free  from 
noisomness,"  the  record  says,  "  as  when  we 
first  committed  him  to  the  sea.     This  alter- 
ation ^ad  the  ice,  attd  water,  and  time,  only 


wrought  on  him,  that  his  flesh  would  slip  up 
and  down  upon  his  bones,  like  a  glove  on  a 
man's  hand.    In  the  evening  we  buried  him 
by  the  others."    These  worthy  souls,  laid  up 
with  the  agonies  of  scurvy,  kneV  that  in 
action  was  their  only  hope;   they  forced 
their  limbs  to  labor,  among  ice  and  water, 
every  day.     They  set  about  the  building  of 
a  boat,  but  the  hard  frozen  wood  had  broken 
all  their  axes,  so  they  made  shift  with  the 
pieces.     To  fell  a  tree,  it  was  flrst  requisite 
to  light  a  fire  around  it,  and  the  carpenter 
could  only  labor  with  his  wood  over  a  fire, 
or  else  it  was  like  stone  imder  his  tools. 
Before  the  boat  was  made  they  buried  the 
carpenter.    The  captain  exhorted  them  to 
put  their  tmst  in  God  ;  "  His  will  be  done. 
If  it  be  our  fortune  to  end  our  days  here,  we 
are  as  near  Heaven  as  in  England.    They 
all  protested  to  work  to  the  utmost  of  their 
strength,  and  that  they  would  refuse  noth- 
ing that  I  should  order  them  to  do  to  the 
utmost  hazard  of  their  lives.     I  thanked 
them  all"    Truly  the  North  Pole  has  its 
triumphs.    If  we  took  no  account  of  the 
fields  of  trade  opened  by  our  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, if  we  thought  nothing  of  the  wants 
of  sdenoe  in  comparison  with  the  lives  lost 
in  supplying  them,  is  not  the  loss  of  life  a 
gain,  which  proves  and  tests  the  fortitude  of 
noble  hearts,  and  teaches  us  respect  for 
human  nature  t    All  the  lives  that  have 
been  lost  among  these  Polar  regions,  are  less 
in  number  than  the  dead  upon  a  battle-field. 
The  battle-field  inflicted  shame  upon  our 
race — ^is  it  with  shame  that  our  hearts  throb 
in  following  these  Arctic  heroes  9    March 
81st,  says  Captain  James,  **  was  very  cold, 
with  snow  and  hail,  which  pinched  our  sick 
men  more  than  any  time  this  year.     This 
evening,  being  May  eve,  we  returned  late 
from  our  work  to  our  house,  and  made  a 
good  fire,  and  chose  ladies,  and  ceremonious- 
ly wore  their  names  in  our  caps,  endeavor- 
ing to  revive  ourselves  by  any  means.     On 
the  15th,  I  manured  a  little  patch  of  ground 
that  was  bare  of  snow,  and  sowed  it  with 
pease,  hoping  to  have  some  shortly  to  eat, 
for  as  yet  we  could  see  no  green  thing  to 
comfort  us."    Those  pease  saved  the  party ; 
as  they  came  up  the  young  shoots  were 
boiled  and  eaten,  so  their  health  began  to 
mend,  and  they  recovered  from  their  scurvy. 
Eventually,  after  other  perils,  they  succeed- 
I  ed  in  making  their  escape. 
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A  strait,  called  Sir  Thomas  Rowe's  Wel- 
come, leads  due  north  out  of  Hudson  Bay, 
being  parted  by  Southampton  Island  from 
the  strait  tlirough  which  we  entered.  Its 
name  is  quaint,  for  so  was  its  discoverer, 
Luke  Fox,  a  worthy  man,  addicted  much  to 
euphuism.  Fox  sailed  from  London  in  the 
same  year  in  which  James  sailed  from  Bria- 
toL  They  were  rirals.  Meeting  in  DaYis* 
Straits,  Fox  dined  on  board  his  friendly 
rivars  vessel,  which  was  very  unfit  for  the 
service  upon  which  it  went  The  sea  washed 
over  them  and  came  into  the  cabin,  so  says 
Fox,  **  sauce  would  not  have  been  wanted  if 
there  had  been  roast  mutton."  Luke  Fox 
being  ice-bound  and  in  peril,  writes,  **  God 
thinks  upon  our  imprisonment  with  a  tuper- 
iedeas ;"  but  be  was  a  good  and  honorable 
man  as  well  as  euphuist  His  "  Sir  Thomas 
Rowe's  Welcome,**  leads  into  Fox  Channel ; 
our  "  Phantom  Ship"  is  pushing  through  the 
welcome  passes  on  the  left-hand  Repulse 
Bay.  This  poKion  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
with  Fox  Channel,  is  extremely  perilous. 
Here  Captain  Lyon,  in  ibe  *'  Griper,"  was 
thrown  anchorless  upon  the  mdrcy  of  a 
stormy  sea,  ice  crashing  around  him.  One 
island  in  Fox  Channel  i«  called  Mill  Island, 
from  the  incessant  grinding  of  great  mannnn 
of  ice  collected  there.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Fox  Channel,  on  the  western  shore,  is 
Melville  Peninsula,  where  Parry  wintered 
on  his  second  voyage.  Here  let  us  go  ashore 
and  see  a  little  colony  of  Esquimaux. 

Their  huts  are  built  of  blocks  of  snow, 
and  arched,  having  an  ice  pane  for  a  win- 
dow. They  construct  their  arched  entrance 
and  their  hemispherical  roo^  on  the  true 
principles  of  architecture.  Those  wise  men, 
the  Egyptians  made  their  arch  by  hewing 
the  stones  out  of  shape,  (the  Esquimaux 
have  the  true  secret  Here  they  are,  with 
little  food  in  winter  and  great  appetites ; 
devouring  a  whole  walrus  when  they  get  it, 
and  taking  the  chance  of  hunger  for  the 
next  eight  days — ^hungry  or  full,  for  ever 
happy  in  their  lot — ^here  are  the  Esqui- 
maux. They  are  warmly  clothed*  each  in  a 
double  suit  of  skins  sewn  neatly  together. 
Some  are  singing,  with  good  voices,  too. 
Please  them,  and  they  straightway  dance  ; 
activity  is  gocxl  in  a  cold  climate:  Play  to 
them  on  the  flute,  or  if  you  can  sing  well, 
sing,  or  turn  a  barrel-oigan,  they  are  mute, 
eager  with  wonder  and  delight ;  their  love 


of  music  is  intense.    Give  tliem  a  penctl,. 
and,  like  children,  they  will  draw.     Teach 
them  and  they  will  leam,  oblige  them  and 
they  will  be  grateful    *'  G^entle  and  loving- 
savages,"   one  of  our  old  -wortbiee   called 
them,  and  the  Portuguese  were  so    much 
impressed  with  their  teachable  and  gentle 
conduct,  that  a  Venetian  ambassador  writes, 
**  His  serene  majesty  oontemplates  deriviog^ 
great  advantage  from  the  coixntry,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  timber  of  which  he  has 
occasion,  but  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  labor,  and  are  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen."    The   Bsquimauz, 
of  course,  will  learn  vice,  and  in  the  r^on 
visited  by  whale  ships,  vice  enough  has  cer- 
tainly been  taught  hiuL    Here  are  the  dogs, 
who  will  eat  old  ooata,  or  anj  thing  ;  and 
near  the  dwellings,  here  is  a  snow-buotingt 
— ^robin  redbreast  of  the  Arctic  landa.    A 
party  of  our  sailors  once,  on  landing,  took 
some  sticks  from  a  large  heap,  and  uncover* 
ed  the  nest  of  a  snow-bunting  with  young, 
the  bird  flew  to  a  little  distance,  but  seeing 
that  the  men  sat  down  and  harmed  her  not, 
continued  to  seek  food  and  supply  her  little 
ones,  with  full  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of 
the  party.    Ca'ptain  Lyon  found  a  child's 
grave  partly  uncovered,  and  a  snow-bunting 
had  built  ita  nest  upon  the  infant's  bosom. 

Sailing  round  Melville  Peninsula,  we  come 
into  the  Gulf  of  Akkolee,  through  Fury  and 
Hecla  Straits,  discovered  by  Parry.    So  we 
get  back  to  the  bottom  of  Regent's  Inlet, 
which  we  quitted  a  short  time  ago,  and  sail- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  magnetic 
pole,  we  reach  the  estuary  of  Back's  River, 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  America.    We  pass 
then  through  a  strait,  discovered  in  18S9,  by 
Dean  and  Simpson,  still  coasting  along  the 
northern  shore  of  America,  on  the  Great 
Stinking  Lake,  aa  Indiana  call  this  oceaa 
Boats,  ice  permitting,  and  our  **  Phantom 
Ship"  of  course,  can  coast  all  the  way  to 
Behring  Strait    The  whole  coast  has  been 
explored  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  Sir  Jobs 
Richardson,  and  Sir  George  Back,  who  hare 
earned  their  knighthoods  through  great  peril, 
As  we  pass  Coronation  Gulf — ^the  scene  of 
Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Back's  first  explo- 
ration from  the  Coppermine  River — we  re- 
vert to  the  romantic  story  of  their  journey 
back,  over  a  land  of  snow  and  frost,  subeist- 
ing.upon  lichens,  with  companions  starred 
to  death,  where  they  plucked  wild  keaf  es 
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far  tea,  and  ate  their  shoes  for  sapper  ;  the 
tngedy  by  the  river  ;  the  murder  of  poor 
Hood,  with  a  book  of  prayers  in  his  hand ; 
Fnmklio  at  Fort  Enterprise,  with  two  com- 
panions at  the  point  of  death,  himself  gaunt, 
hollow-eyed,  feeding  on  ponnded  bones, 
raked  from  the  dunghill ;  the  arriyal  of  Dr. 
Richardson  and  the  brgve  sailor ;  their  aw- 
ful story  of  the  cannibal  Michel ; — we  revert 
to  these  things  with  a  shudder.  But  we 
must  continue  on  our  route.  The  current 
still  flows  westward,  bearing  now  large 
quantities  of  drift-wood,  ^t  of  the  Macken- 
zie River.  At  the  name  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  also,  we  might  pause,  and  talk 
over  the  bold  achievements  of  another  Arc- 
tic hero  ;  but  we  pass  on,  by  a  rugged  and 
inhoepitable  coast,  unfit  for  vessels  of  large 
draught, — pass  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
Toucon,  pass  Point  Barrow,  Icy  Cape,  and 
are  in  Behring  Strait.  Had  we  passed  on, 
we  should  have  found  the  Russian  Arctic 
coast  line,  traced  out  by  a  series  of  Russian 
explorers ;  of  whom  the  most  illustrious — 
Baron  Yon  Wrangell — states,  that  beyond 
a  certain  distance  to  the  northward,  there 
is  always  found  what  he  calls  the  Polynja, 
((^)en  water.)  This  is  the  fact  adduced  by 
those  who  adhere  to  the  old  fancy  that  there 
is  a  sea  abont  the  pole  quite  free  from  ice. 

We  pass  through  Behring  Strait  Behr- 
ing, a  Dane  by  birth,  but  in  the  Russian 
service,  died  here  in  1741,  upon  the  scene 
of  his  discovery.  He  and  his  crew,  vic- 
tims of  scurvy,  were  unable  to  manage 
their  vessel  in  a  storm;  and  it  was  at 
length  wrecked  on  a  barren  island,  there, 
where  **  want,  nakedness,  cold,  sickness,  im- 
patience, and  despair,  were  their  daily 
guests.**  Behring,  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
master  died. 

Now  we  must  put  a  girdle  round  the  world, 
and  do  it  with  the  speed  of  Ariel.  Here  we 
are  already  in  the  heats  of  the  equator.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  remark,  that  if  air  and 
water  are  heated  at  the  equator,  and  frozen 
at  the  poles,  there  will  be  equilibrium  de- 
stroyed, and  constant  currents  caused.  And 
so  it  happens,  so  we  get  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  all  ihe  currents  of  the  ocean.  Of  these, 
some  of  the  uses,  but  by  no  means  all,  are 
obvious.  We  urge  our  "  Phantom"  fleetly  to 
the  southern  pole.  Here,  over  the  other 
hemisphere  of  the  earth,  there  shines  an 
other  hemisphere  of  heaven.    The  stars  are 


changed ;  the  southern  cross,  the  Magellanic 
clouds,  the  **  coal-sack**  in  the  milky  way, 
•attract  our  notice.  Now  we  are  in  the 
southern  latitude  that  corresponds  to  En- 
gland in  the  north ;  nay,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance  from  the  pole,  we  find  Keiguelen's 
Land,  emphatically  called  the  *'  The  Isle  of 
Desolation.**  Icebergs  float  much  farther 
into  the  warm  sea  on  this  side  of  the  equa- 
tor, before  they  dissolve.  The  South  Pole  is 
evidently  a  more  thorough  refrigerator  than 
the  North.  Why  is  this!  We  shall  soon 
see.  We  push  through  pack-ice,  and  through 
floes  and  fields,  by  lofty  bergs,  by  an  island 
or  two  covered  with  penguins,  until  there 
lies  before  us  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains, nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  in  height, 
and  all  cUd  in  eternal  snow.  That  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  Continent.  Lieutenant 
Wilkes,  in  the  American  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, first  discovered  this,  and  mapped  out 
some  part  of  the  coast,  putting  a  few  clouds 
in  likewise, — a  mistake  easily  made  by  those 
who  omit  to  verify  every  foot  of  land.  Sir 
James  Ross,  in  Us  most  successful  South 
Pole  Expedition,  during  the  years  1889-48, 
sailed  over  some  of  this  land,  and  confirmed 
the  rest  The  Antartic,  as  well  as  the  Arc- 
tic honors  he  secured  for  England,  by  turn- 
ing a  comer  of  the  land,  and  sailing  far 
southward,  along  an  impenetrable  icy  bar- 
rier, to  the  latitude  of  setenty-eight  degrees^ 
nine  minutes.  It  is  an  elevated  continent^ 
with  many  lofty  ranges.  In  the  extreme 
southern  point  reached  by  the  ships,  a  mag- 
nificent volcano  was  seen  spouting  fire  and 
smoke  out  of  the  everlasting  snow.  This 
volcano,  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  feet 
high,  was  named  Mount  Erebus;  for  the 
"Erebus"  and  "Terror**. now  sought  anx- 
iously among  the  bays  and  sounds,  and 
creeks  of  the  North  Pole,  then  coasted  by 
the  solid  ice  walls  of  the  south.  Only  as 
"  Phantoms**  can  we  cross  this  land  and 
live.  These  lofty  mountain  ranges,  cold  to 
the  marrow,  these  vast  glaciers  and  elevated 
plains  of  ice,  no  wonder  that  they  cast  a 
chill  about  their  neighborhood.  Our  very 
ghosts  are  cold,  and  the  volcanoes  only 
make  the  frost  colder  by  contrast  We  de- 
scend upon  the  other  side,  take  ship  again, 
and  float  up  the  Atlantic,  through  the  trop-  ' 
ios.  We  have  been  round  the  world  now, 
and  among  the  ice,  and  have  not  grown 
much  older  since  we  started. 
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A  FORTUNATE  KISS. 

Thk  followiDg  little  stoiy  by  Miaa  Bremer 
is  furnished  to  Sartain*8  Maganne.  For  its 
truth  and  reality  she  says  she  will  be  re- 
sponsible : — 

In  the  University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden, 
lived  a  young  student — a  lonely  youth,  with 
a  great  love  for  studies,  but  without  means 
for  pursmng  them.  He  was  poor,  and  with- 
out connections.  Still  he  studied,  living  in 
great  poverty,  but  keeping  a  cheerful  heart, 
and  trying  not  to  look  at  the  future,  which 
looked  so  grimly  at  him.  His  good  humor 
and  good  qualities  made  him  beloved  by  his 
young  comrades.  Once  he  was  standing 
with  some  of  them  in  the  great  squares  of 
Upsala,  prating  away  an  hour  of  leisure, 
when  the  attention  of  the  young  men  be- 
came arrested  by  a  very  young  and  elegant 
lady,  who,  at  the  side  of  an  elderly  one, 
walked  slowly  over  the  place.  It  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Upland,  living 
in  the  city,  and  the  lady  with  her  was  her 
governess.  She  was  generally  known  for 
her  beauty  and  for  her  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness of  character,  and  was  looked  upon  with 
great  admiration  by  the  students.  As  the 
young  men  now  stood  silently  gazing  at  her, 
as  she  passed  on  like  a  gmceful  vision,  one 
of  them  exclaimed : 

<*Well,  it  would  be  worth  something  to 
have  a  kiss  from  such  a  mouth !" 

The  poor  young  student,  the  hero  of  our 
story,  who  was  looking  intently  on  that  pure 
And  angelic  Iieum,  ezdaimed,  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, "  Well,  I  think  I  could  have  it." 

"Whatr  cried  his  friends  in  a  chorus, 
^  are  you  crazy  ?    Do  you  know  her  T  etc. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  think 
ehe  would  kiss  me,  just  now,  if  I  asked  her." 

"  What,  in  this  place,^before  all  onr  eyes  T 

'*  In  this  place,  before  your  eyes." 

«  Freely  T 

«  Freely." 

"  Well,  if  she  will  give  you  a  kiss  in  that 
manner,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  1" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  party. 

«  And  I  r  "  And  1 1"  cried  three  or  four 
others,  for  it  so  happened  that  several  ridi 
young  men  were  in  the  group,  and  bets  ran 
high  on  so  improbable  an  event»  and  the 
challenge  was  made  and  received  in  less 
time  than  we  take  to  relate  it 

Onr  hero^my  authority  tells  not  whether 


he  was  handsome  or  plain ;  I  have  my  peeo- 
liac  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  rather 
plain,  but  singularly  good-looking  at  the 
same  time) — our  hero  immediately  walked 
off  to  meet  the  young  lady.  He  bowed  to 
her,  and  said,  **  l^j  lady,  {min  froleen,)  my 
fortune  is  in  your  hand."  She  looked  at 
him  in  astonishment,  but  arrested  her  steps. 
He  proceeded  to  state  his  name  and  condi- 
tion, his  aspiration,  and  related  simply  and 
truly  what  had  just  passed  between  him 
and  his  companions.  The  young  lady  lis- 
tened attentively,*  and  when  he  ceased  to 
speak,  she  said,  blushing,  but  with  great 
sweetness :  *'  If  by  so  little  a  thing  so  mudi 
good  can  be  effected,  it  would  be  foolish  in 
me  to  refuse  your  request" — and  she  kissed 
the  young  man  publicly  in  the  open  square. 

Next  day  the  young  student  was  sent  for 
by  the  Governor.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  ask  a  kiss  of  his 
daughter  in  that  way,  and  whom  she  had 
consented  to  kiss  so.  He  received  him  with 
a  severe  and  scrutinizing  brow,  but  after 
an  hour's  conversation,  was  so  pleased  with 
him  that  he  offered  him  to  dine  at  his  table 
dating  his  studies  in  Upsala. 

Our  young  friend  now  pursued  his  studies 
in  a  manner  which  soon  made  him  regarded 
as  the  most  promising  scholar  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Three  years  were  not  passed  after  the 
day  of  the  first  kiss,  when  the  yonng  man 
was  allowed  to  give  a  second  one  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Governor,  as  to  his  intended 
bride. 

He  became,  later,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  in  Sweden,  as  much  respected  for 
his  learning  as  for  his  character.  His  works 
will  endure  for  ever  among  the  works  of 
science ;  and  from  his  happy  union  sprung  a 
family  well  known  in  Sweden  in  the  present 
day,  and  whose  wealth  of  fortune  and  high 
position  in  society  are  regarded  as  small 
things,  compared  with  its  wealth  of  goodness 
and^ove. 


Pridx  is  never  so  effectually  put  to  the 
blush,  as  when  it  finds  itself  contrasted 
with  an  easy  but  dignified  humility. 

Truth  should  never  strike  her  topsails  in 
compliment  to  ignorance  or  sophistry. 

Some  run  headlong  into  danger  because 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  wait  for  it 
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BT  A  BETC&NED  SMIGRANT. 


BAN    ANTONIO. 

To  the  north  of  San  Antonio  de  Bezar,  in 
TTexaa,  rise  the  springs  of  the  river  San  An- 
tonio, at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
The  hasin  of  limestone  rock  -which  thej  fill 
is  partly  the  result  of  an  artificial  dyke, 
by  whidi  the^epth  of  tbe  water  is  m- 
creaeed.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiests  districts  in  the  country.  The  oak,  the 
pecan-tree,  the  wild  mulberry,  and  the  mis- 
gTa.it-tree,  afford  a  rich  and  a  bright  green 
foliage,  which,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  makes 
the  place  attractive  under  circumstances 
which,  in  this  country,  might  be  supposed 
to  preserve  its  seclusion,  and  to  render  any 
visit  to  it  rather  one  of  daring  and  danger- 
H>i]a  hazard  than  of  pleasure. 

Pushing  themselves  to  the  very  banks, 
4md  growing  even  on  those  parts  of  land 
which  prefect  into  the  basin,  the  trees 
shadow  a  blue  and  transparent  sheet  of 
water— 40  clear  that,  even  in  the  deepest 
parts,  the  bottom  is  to  be  seen.  There  is 
hardly  any  perceptible  stream,  except  where 
the  water  discharges  itself  at  the  head  of 
those  banks  where  the  actual  form  of  the 
river  commences.  It  comes  so  gently  and  si- 
lently from  the  ground,  that  the  magnitude 
of  thia  natural  fountain  is  not  to  be  measur- 
ed or  observed,  either  by  its  force  or  motion, 
at  the  nM>uth  of  that  great  cavern  of  the 
eardi  from  which  it  perpetually  comes. 

There  is  a  wondrous  enjoyment  to  be  ob- 
taiued  through  such  pure  and  crystal  water. 
When  floating  in  it,  and  you  find  yourself 
hanging,  as  it  w«re,  between  the  sky  and 
the  ground  visible  beneath  you,  and  inhaling 
the  oool  atmosphere  of  the  surface,  the  de- 
light it  gives  is  exhilarating.  But  Western 
Texas  is  a  land  of  fountains.  Again  and 
again  large  springs  are  to  be  met  with — 
sometimes  filling  a  rent  of  the  earth  with 
water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  large  cat-fish  lying  like  ships  in  ordi- 
nary, almost  motionless,  with  their  heads  in 
one  direction  towards  tlie  fissures  from 
which  the  water  flows ;  at  other  times  tbe 
source  forms  a  large  head,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Wye  in  this  country,  gusliing,  as  it  were, 
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perpendicularly  from  below;  and  at  other 
times  pouring  out  at  once  as  a  direct  stream, 
without  any  basin  to  catch  its  first  giftii. 
That  such  sources  of  water  should  be  occa- 
sionally met  with  would  not  be  remarkable 
in  any  country,  but  in  Texas  they  are  fre- 
quent ;  and  day  after  day  the  wearied 
traveller  may  rest  himself  near  some  spring, 
and,  with  no  exaggeration,  from  the  refresh- 
ment they  afford,  liken  every  draught  he 
takes  to  idl  the  beverages  which  in  dviliaed 
districts  have  obtained  celebrity. 

At  these  springs  of  San  Antonio  it  was 
not  unusual  for  parties  of  half-a-dozen  men 
to  take  up  their  quarters  for  as  many  days  in 
the  summer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confine- 
ment and  heat  of  the  town.  Their  horses 
were  staked  out  in  the  midst  of  abundant 
forage,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  venison  for  themselves.  Yet 
it  was  what  was  called  '*  Indian  country," 
and  they  were  Uftble  to  attack. 

From  this  point,  along  its  whole  course,  the 
river  has  a  rapid  descent,  and  flows  through- 
out the  year  in  a  full  and  powerful  stream. 
As  it  reaches  the  town  of  San  Antonio  it 
takes  a  sharp  turn,  and  then  forms  a  curve 
like  that  of  half  a  circle,  but  irregular.  In 
the  loop  of  land  thus  bounded  by  the  water 
the  chief  part  of  the  town  is  placed,  while 
the  two  squares  and  the  church  are  to  the 
west  of  a  line  which  would  form  the  chord 
of  the  river  curve. 

A  few  years  since  the  population  was  al- 
most entirely  Mexican,  the  Amerioans  num- 
bering but  few ;  yet,  few  as  they  were,  the 
government  of  the  place  was  entirely  in 
their  hands,  and  was  most  admirably  man- 
aged. Taxes  were  levied,  which  always  fol- 
low the  first  public  acts  of  Americans ;  for 
they  know  that  freedom  from  taxation  is  not 
a  blessing,  as  it  implies  the  absence  of 
schools,  the  non*existenoe  of  legal  institu- 
tions, and  a  state  of  things  approacfaipg  to 
barbarism.  They  do  not,  as  some  of  our 
statesmen  do^  when  speaking  of  some  of  our 
colonies,  commend  institutions  which  are  im- 
perfect, and  praise  the  neglect  of  means  by 
which  they  could  be  made  efficient.  Where 
there  is  taxation,  and  where  the  proceeds  of 
it  are  well  applied,  there  exist  confidence, 
security,  and  a  population  trained  to  com- 
prehend the  purposes  of  government,  and 
educated  to  promote  them  by  zealous  and 
earnest  efforts.    So  it  was  at  San  Antonia 
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Placed  on  the  yerj  frontier,  lying  at  the 
Tery  limits  of  ciTilization,  the  people  were 
united,  and  were  ready  at  all  times  to  give 
support  to  their  alcalde,  their  sheriff,  and 
their  other  municipal  officers.  They  did 
not  cry  down  and  depreciate  their  useful- 
ness, but  added  to  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  law  the  support  of  an  unflinching  con- 
fidence. There  were  parties  there,  as  there 
are  everywhere  in  places  where  elective 
institutions  exist;  but  these  parties  had 
learned  that  which  European  nations  are  so 
ignorant  of — obedience  to  a  majority ;  and 
the  majority  had  learned  to  give  confidence 
to  a  minority,  by  enabling  it  to  feel  secure 
that  no  measure  would  be  adopted  that 
should  deprive  it  of  any  means  of  giving 
expression  to  opinions.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem there  was  nothing  to  invite  violent  re- 
sistance, for  any  measure  likely  to  have 
caused  it  would  have  united  the  majority  of 
both  parties  to  prevent  it  before  the  excite- 
ment to  resistance  could  have  arisen. 

The  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  manner  in  which  they  executed 
the  law  among  themselves,  had  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  remarkable  effect  on  the  Mexican 
population.  This  last  dass  might  accu- 
rately be  described  in  terms  expressive  of 
the  strongest  contempt :  ignorant,  cunning, 
treacherous,  thieving,  bigoted,  superstitious ; 
and  though  many  of  them  were  at  times 
brave  enough,  yet  even  these,  when  any  su- 
perstition was  in  their  way,  were  infamous- 
ly cowardly.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
vices,  they  were  kept  in  order,  and  felt  the 
security  they  enjoyed  There  was  no  over- 
bearing official,  as  under  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  keep  them  submissive,  no  public 
officer  to  be  bribed,  either  for  profit  or 
ruin,  and  no  thievery  winked  at  In  an- 
other respect  they  also  enjoyed  a  security 
they  were  unaccustomed  ta  It  had  been  a 
common  event  for  Indians  to  come  into  the 
town,  and  to  demand  whatever  they  partic- 
ularly longed  for.  What  they  demanded 
was  rendered  up  with  alarm,  lest  the  refusal 
should  occasion  an  attack  on  the  town.  The 
haughtiness  and  the  insolence  of  some  chiefs 
were  unbounded.  They  had  been  known  to 
require  a  Mexican  to  hold  their  hones  while 
they  themselves  in  person  levied  contribu- 
tions from  the  alcalde.  Nor  did  this  sub- 
missiveness  always  procure  exemption  from 
acts   of  violence.     Children    were    often 


carried  oS,  and  Mexican  women  reduced 
to  slavery.  Sometimes  in  such  attempts 
they  were  resisted;  and  it  was  said  that 
there  was  not  a  street  in  San  Antonio  in 
which  some  Mexican  had  not  been  murdered 
by  them;  while  at  the  Missions,  in  the 
neighborhood,  affairs  were  still  worse,  for 
there  every  fiunily  had  lost  either  a  £atber, 
a  brother,  or  a  son  in  such  contests. 

All  these  changes  were  effected  with 
remarkable  ease.  Offices  similar  to  tho«e  in 
this  country,  the  duties  of  which  are  actual- 
ly unknown  to  many  of  thora  who  form  eveo 
the  educated  classes,  and  are  entirely  tm- 
known  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  were 
easily  filled  up — sought  after  by  many  can- 
didates— and  the  persons  chosen  to  fill  tliem 
most  efficiently  performed  their  work.  Tbere 
was  no  interference  attempted  or  desired  oo 
the  part  of  the  supreme  govemmenk  It 
would  amaze  an  English  colonist  to  see  thai 
the  long  dispatches  of  English  goveroors^ 
which  are  sent  to  the  Colonial-offioe  on 
every  trifling  subject,  and  which  so  material- 
ly delay  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
every  colony,  would  not  have  been  esteemed 
to  require  even  the  notice  of  the  OeoeraL 
Government  of  the  State.  The  municipality 
passed  its  ordinances  for  taxation,  levied  a 
property-tax,  and  carried  into  effect  meaa- 
ures  of  a  fiur  more  extensive  nature  than 
the  duties  of  municipalities  with  us  are  sup- 
posed to  embrace.  There  was  no  officer  of 
the  State  Qovemment  to  be  seen  in  the 
place,  unless  a  mounted  volunteer  company, 
paid  by  the  General  Government  for  particu- 
lar and  not  permanent  service,  was  to  be  ao 
regarded. 

But    this  volunteer    company  deserves 
especial  notice.    It  was  under  the  command 
of  one  of  the  most  gallant,  honorable,  and 
single-minded  men  that  ever  lived — Colonel 
John  Hayes.    It  was  not  distinguished  by  & 
single  particle  of  uniform.    The  moment  an 
alarm  of  Indians  was  given  the  men  were  m 
their  saddles  and  hastened  out     If  there 
were  information  brought  in  of  any  company 
of  Mexican  traders  on  their  road  from  the 
Rio  Grande  being  in  danger,  or  similar  in- 
formation given  when  they  were  about  to 
return  after  having  made  their  purcfaasea 
and  packed  their  mules,  immediate  assist- 
ance was  rendered.     The  commissariat  on 
these  occasions  was  of  the  simplest  kind.    It 
rarely  consisted  of  more  than  a  little  ground 
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maiie,  nit,  ooffBe,  and  togar.  With  sach  a 
mpply,  and  a  acaaij  one  of  the  kind  too, 
they  would  go  oat  into  the  prairie,  armed 
wiUi  a  rifle  and  pistols,  and  remain  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  depending  for  meat  on  the 
deer  they  might  kill.  There  was  no  bill  on 
Qoyemment  for  their  subsistence.  Among 
other  duties  they  undertook  was  that  of 
surveying,  which  in  a  new  country  is  one  of 
mach  importance,  but  in  an  Indian  country 
of  danger.  They  were  then  paid  by  private 
parties.  Now,  imagine  the  excitement  it 
would  cause  in  an  English  colony,  that  a 
militia  force  should  leave  a  town  liable  to 
attack  in  order  to  engage  in  a  survey.  It 
would  spread  consternation  among  all  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  commander  of  the 
forces  would  rebuke  the  officer  of  militia, 
and  report  to  the  governor;  the  governor 
wofold  concur  in  the  censure,  and  report  to 
the  Colonial-office ;  a  clerk  of  the  Colonial- 
office  would  turn  up  the  corner  of  the  dis- 
patch, and  express  his  astonishment;  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  concur  with  the 
clerk,  and  a  dispatch  would  be  written  con- 
taining the  accumulated  opinions  of  all  these 
functionaries,  provincial  and  imperial.  It 
would  so  violate  all  notions  of  military  duty 
as  to  be  authoritatively  denonfaced.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  that  party  of  Canadian 
volunteers  which,  after  the  rebellion  of  1887, 
was  for  so  many  yeai'S  employed  on  the 
American  frontier  at  the  cost  of  Uiis  Govern- 
ment, had  rendered  any  service  of  this  kind 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  country,  how 
shocked  the  whole  community  in  the  colony 
and  at  home  would  have  been !  They  might 
have  appeared  at  parade,  have  been  confi- 
dently certain  they  had  no  military  duty  to 
perform  for  twelve  months  coming,  have 
been  seen  at  regular  hours  at  the  bar  of  the 
country  gin-shop,  their  clothes  duly  inspected 
at  proper  intervals,  and  all  would  have 
been  reported  right,  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  frontier  made  an  item  of 
pathetic  lamentation  on  their  discharge. 
The  greater  knowledge  they  might  have 
acquired  in  aiding  surveys  or  in  doing  some- 
thing useful  would  have  been  represented 
as  an  encroachment  on  military  duties  which 
could  not  be  tolerated.  And  what  would 
have  been  thought  if  they  could  have  made 
no  demand  on  the  commissariat  t 

Under  the  protection,  however,  of  Colonel 
Hayes  every  man  felt  secure.      They  knew 


that  if  he  were  absent  his  influence  was  still 
present,  and  that  if  danger  threatened,  it 
could  not  and  would  not  come  before  he 
were  there  to  face  it 

To  the  trade  of  the  town  this  assistance 
was  of  great  value,  as  it  enabled  the  Mexi- 
cans to  come  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  to 
carry  on  in  security  an  extensive  business. 
They  paid  in  specie,  and  the  profit  derived 
through  them  was  very  considerable. 

The  Mexican  population  of  San  Antonio 
had  few  occupations.  They,  as  well  as 
others,  could  hardly  venture  out  of  town 
unless  they  were  armed.  They  were,  how- 
ever, more  particularly  fearful  of  Indians, 
and  they  never  failed  to  express  their 
anxiety  when  fairly  on  the  prairie.  Their 
amusements  were  riding  and  cock-fighting, 
and  in  this  last  the  parish  priest  always  took 
his  share,  not  unfrequently  having  the  church 
bell  rung  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  give 
notice  of  an  assembly  at  the  cockpit ;  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  per- 
suaded him  that  any  person  could  have  felt 
any  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  proceeding. 
The  "Song  of  the  Beir  has  recited  the 
several  events  with  which  its  sound  is 
ordinarily  connected  ;  but  cock-fighting  is 
not  among  them.  It  was  sounded  also  when 
a  tragic  event  happened,  namely,  an  incur- 
sion of  Indians.  When  on  one  occasion  an 
alarm  of  this  was  given,  the  Indians  came 
galloping  like  demons  past  some  houses, 
killed  one  man  who  came  to  the  door  of  his 
house  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  clattering 
of  horse-hoofs,  and  then  passed  out  of  the 
town.  But  at  the  same  time  the  shrill 
shriek  of  women  was  heard,  and  they  were 
to  be  seen  dragging  their  children  in  haste 
toward  the  church,  and  throwing  themselves, 
with  imploring  cries,  before  the  altar.  Hie 
bell  was  rapidly  tolled,  and  every  man  was 
conscious  of  its  meaning  and  came  armed 
into  the  streets. 

Wherever  Americans  settle,  the  fint 
thing  they  favor  is  a  school.  Though  there 
were  no  other  than  Mexican  children  to  be 
taught,  they  had  encouraged  the  formation 
of  a  school,  which  was  well  attended.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  it.  The  master,  however, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  "  BufiSulo,"  and,  as  a  single  fiddler, 
might  be  sometimes  seen  heading  a  religious 
procession.    Tliat  those  who  speak  the  clear 
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and  copious  language  of  Castile  should  be 
capable  of  being  orators  might  be  presumed; 
and  how  naturally  eloquence  would  prevail 
among  the  Spanish  race,  if  their  institutions 
permitted  freedom  of  opinion,  received  some 
illustration  from  a  boy  in  this  school,  who 
was  directed  to  rise  and  compliment  the 
visitors,  an  act  of  civility  which  he  executed 
with  much  grace  and  self-poeseesion,  and 
with  an  almost  manly  dignity  of  nuumer. 

There  is  no  scenery  about  the  town  of 
San  Antonio  to  be  spoken  of,  and  yet  it  is 
among  the  few  places  where,  on  account  of 
the  climate,  a  residence  is  singularly  agree- 
able. There  are  no  flies^  no  mosquitoes,  and, 
except  when  a  "  norther**  blows  during  its 
three  days,  it  is  always  agreeable — suppo- 
sing a  few  hot  weeks  in  summer  are  not 
regarded  as  any  drawback.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  town  of  Jalapa, 
on  the  road  to  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz, 
where  the  scenery  is  grand  and  magnificent, 
and  the  tropical  vegetation  of  great  beauty ; 
but  next  to  it^  as  a  place  of  residence,  it 
may  advance  its  claim.  It  is  dry  and 
healthy,  and  there  is  a  cliarm  in  the  clear- 
ness and  freshness  of  the  atmosphere  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

There  are  two  periods  of  rain,  one  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  other  early 
in  June ;  that  of  June  is  a  season  of  storms, 
and  the  ground  is  deluged  with  water. 
These  storms  come  on  with  great  rapidity 
from  the  north.  A  long  black  line  may  be 
seen  in  the  horixon,  and  after  some  hours  the 
wind  begins  to  blow  fresh ;  it  is  then  time 
to  prepare  for  what  is  coming.  At  no  long 
interval  the  clouds  spread  over  the  whole 
sky,  and  the  storm  breaks  forth.  At  night 
the  sky  is  suddenly  darkened,  and  every 
thing  becomes  invisible  ;  presently  the  rain 
fidls  in  a  heavy  mass,  and  lightning,  followed 
by  thunder,  comes  on.  As  the  storm  in- 
creases, the  lightning  is  so  incessant  as  to 
keep  the  forest  in  a  state  of  continued  and 
brilliant  illumination  ;  it  seems  to  be  on  all 
sides,  striking  among  the  trees  in  almost 
straight  and  also  in  zig-sag  forms,  so  in- 
tensely bright  as  to  have  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  as  though  some  palpable  and  molten 
substance  was  passing  through  the  air.  Nor 
do  the  explosions  following  this  atmospheric 
conflagration  appear  to  come  in  distinct 
order.  The  reverberation  of  the  sound  of 
one  is  confused  with  that  of  another,  and  in 


such  quick  and  rapid  suooeasioD  aa  to  fill  the 
whole  heaven  with  one  continued  and 
mighty  din.  Sometimes,  so  soon  as  the 
rain  ceases,  hail  falls,  of  such  force  and  sue 
that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  blanket 
coveriDg  the  head  to  wwd  <rff  the  .harpDM 
of  the  blow  given  by  the  icy  pelleta.  When 
the  hailstorm  passes  all  is  quiet,  the  stars 
appear,  and,  lying  in  a  pond  of  water,  you 
will  sleep  soundly  until  the  gray  light  of 
morning  comes. 

It  is  strange,  but  these  aquatic  bed^  not 
made  for  invalids,  and  not  apparently  salu- 
brious, do  not  cause  rheumatic  pains,  *li«*»Mft^ 
or  physical  debility. 

Not  fiEU*  from  the  San  Antonio  springs  the 
timber-district  ceases,  and  an  irregular  ris- 
ing prairie,  with  misgrait  treee  here  and 
there,  is  seen  ;  and  here  is  the  home  of  the 
Indian,  where  he  wanders,  hunts,  and  dwells. 
His  hand  is  against  every  white  man,  and 
the  white  man  watches  for  every  sign  that 
may  denote  his  recent  presence.  It  is  a 
terrible  feud  that  prevails  between  them; 
for  both  are  always  prepared  for  mortal 
war,  and  neither  expect  peace  or  mercy. 
Pass  on  a  few  miles  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  and  from  those  distant  trees,  no 
higher  than  hedge-rows  as  they  appear  on 
the  rising-ground,  the  alarm  of  your  |Mresence 
is  already  spread.  A  puff  of  smoke  riaes 
from  them  and  ascends  into  the  calm  sky, 
for  some  time  hardly  disturbed  in  form,  but 
rising,  and  by  slow  degrees  attenuating  itself 
until  it  is  lost.  A  second  or  a  third,  or 
aoother  will  follow.  The  out-hunten  are 
warned,  and  the  presence  of  the  white  man 
is  told  to  all  the  country  round. 

This  power  of  signalizing  by  smoke  shows 
the  usual  calmness  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
during  those  seasons  when  wandering  tribes 
of  Indians  are  scouring  the  country  for  the 
buffalo  and  collecting  the  winter  supplies  of 
food,  there  are  few  days  when  such  signals 
may  not  be  effectually  given.  If  by  some 
sudden  accident  more  than  warning  is  in- 
tended, and  actual  danger  prevails,  a  pile  of 
dry  wood,  or  grass,  will  be  instantly  collect- 
ed and  set  on  fire,  and  sO  spread  as  to  throw 
up  a  large  and  continuous  cloud  of  smoke. 
So  it  was  when  a  party  of  Indians,  falling 
in  with  two  white  men,  attacked  and  killed 
them.  Shortly  afterwards^  discovering  that 
some  white  men  were  on  the  trail  behind 
them,  and  others  not  (kc  off  on  their  right 
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flank,  they  lighted  up  a  fire  and  then  sue- 
ceufully  retreated.  Those  who  alarmed 
them  did  not  know  the  Indians  were  ao  near, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  the 
sad  discovery  was  made  of  the  bodies  of  the 
murdered  men. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  Indians 
in  making  attacks,  and  in  the  mode  of  con- 
veying distant  communications,  the  civilised 
man  is  their  superior  in  their  own  arts. 
Every  sign  which  the  one  practises,  the  other 
knows  and  practises  with  more  than  equal 
skilL  The  fresh  trail,  almost  indistinct,  and 
to  the  unpractised  eye  quite  so,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  white  man  with  confidence, 
and  without  fault  or  delay.  He  knows  how 
old  it  is — ^whether  made  a  few  hours  since, 
whether  a  day,  or  whether  two  days  old. 
He  knows  when  it  gets  fresher,  and  the 
moment  when  more  precaution  is  needed. 
From  old  camp-fires  he  will  accurately 
estimate  the  numbers  of  those  who  made 
them,  and,  from  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  ^e  encampment,  the  tribe  that  has  pass- 
ad  on.  He  will  accurately  infer  if  it  were 
a  hunting-party,  or  one  engaged  in  maraud- 
ing, dignified  by  the  name  of  a  war-party. 
Id  dangerous  places  he  will  ensconce  his  com- 
panions in  the  bushes,  and,  on  an  alarm  of 
hia  own  sentries,  will  infer  from  a  strung  or 
an  unstrung  bow  of  passing  Indians,  the 
pirouetting  of  a  horse,  or  from  any  move- 
ment indicating  care  or  the  absence  of 
watchfulness,  his  own  position,  and  his  se- 
curity or  insecurity  from  attack.  On  the 
open  prairie  he  will  distm'b  the  Indian 
signs,  and  confound  the  march  of  hostile 
savages.  If  he  is  sometimes  surprised,  he 
more  fk-equently  surprise&  Would  that  it 
could  be  added  that  he  is  more  merciful ! 
But  on  this  frontier,  peace  is  a  period  of  sus- 
pidoa  There  is  no  confidence ;  and  "  friend- 
ly" Indians  may  be  spoken  of,  but  there  is 
no  friendship  but  that  absence  from  violence 
which  the  fear  of  superior  prowess  imposes. 
The  civilized  man  estimates  the  effects  of 
certain  acts.  In  his  own  community  he  can 
single  out  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  wrong-doer 
is  known  to  be  such  by  all.  But.  he  who  is 
educated  in  the  wilderness  has  no  policy ; 
his  powers  of  communication  are  limited, 
and  he  can  only,  when  thoroughly  subdued, 
understand  that  he  is  not  still  among  sav- 
ages His  violence  and  brutal  passions  are, 
by  habit,  restrained  among  his  own  people. 


beyond  them  the  world  is  hostile,  and  he  is 
subject  to  invasion  and  attack  So,  also,  on 
the  slightest  sense  of  injustice  or  of  wrong, 
he  is  himself  an  invader,  and  carries  de- 
struction against  the  friends  of  him  who  has 
wronged  him.  He  has  no  idea  of  injury 
being  done  by  one  man  and  not  applauded 
by  his  companiona  If  one  of  another  tribe 
injures  him,  he  and  his  friends  all  revenge 
themselves  against  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
wrong-doer.  This  principle  of  retribution  is 
the  source  of  his  destruction  when  he  comes 
into  collision  with  the  white  man.  If  his 
hunting-grounds  are  disturbed  by  some  few 
white  men,  if  one  white  man  commits  an 
injury,  a  foray  on  the  white  settlements  is 
determined  on,  and  the  burning  of  houses, 
the  destruction  of  crops,  the  slaughter  of 
unresisting  men  and  helpless  women  and 
children  follows.  An  alarm  is  given  to  the 
nearest  white  settlements  and  every  man 
with  a  horse  and  rifie  is  instantly  mounted 
and  on  the  alert.  The  deepest  and  most 
desperate  revenge  is  the  predominant  desire, 
and  the  tribe  is  followed  up  with  fierce  and 
vindictive  hatred,  and  is  frequently  destroy- 
ed without  mercy  or  compassion. 

To  what  certain  destruction  are  such  wan- 
dering  tribes  doomed !  From  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Mississippi  the  early  tribes 
have  disappeared,  and  the  few  Indians  that 
remain  in  that  space  of  country  are  only 
similar  to  small  gang^  of  gipsies.  It  was 
once  thought  merciful  to  remove  tribe  after 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  large  bodies,  across 
the  Mississippi  -,  and  Arkansas  is  the  home 
of  numy  mixed  bodies  of  such  immigrants. 
But  the  voluntary  migration,  before  forced 
migration  was  part  of  a  State  policy,  must 
have  been  considerable.  That  remarkable 
tribe  known  as  the  Flathcads  was,  in  1680, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
for  some  time  lost,  and  were  rediscovered 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  river.  After  the  winter 
stores  of  the  first-known  tribes  had  been 
destroyed  there  was  no  security  but  in  a 
western  migration.  In  the  vast  plains  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ' 
freedom  from  encroachment  existed,  and  the 
bufialo,  which  is  utterly  extinguished  on 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  continued  in 
those  distant  regions  to  afford  easy  means  of 
subsistence. 

But  in  how  short  a  time  will  even  tiie  west- 
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era  pnuriee  preMoi  no  diiwtiinliU'  aspect  of  dv- 
Uixed  life  to  that  od  the  east,  not  long  since 
oovered  with  the  forest  1  The  settlements 
of  Americans  were  rapidly  extending  up 
the  Biissouri  when  the  discovery  of  Califor- 
nia brought  many  thousands  to  open  roads 
in  all  directions  to  the  Pacific  What  had 
been  the  extraordinary  excursion  of  bodies 
of  few  men  for  the  nke  of  pleasure  and 
curiosity,  became  the  undertaking  of  masses 
of  human  beings  carrying  their  stock,  their 
houses,  and  their  food,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  places  only  a  few  years  since 
unknown  even  to  the  most  daring  adven- 
turers How,  before  this  great  inroad  of  a 
new  race,  can  the  hunting  tribes  exist  t  They 
cannot  conform  to  new  customs,  or  suddenly 
become  a  fixed  population  seeking  their 
maintenance  from  the  earth,  and  antici- 
pating not  merely  their  own  wants  but 
those  of  domesticated  animals.  No  vio- 
lence that  they  hereafter  commit  will  go 
unpunished,  and  sweeping  and  dreadful 
will  be  the  punishment  On  one  side,  their 
means  of  subsistence  will  visibly  diminish ; 
oo  the  other,  they  will  meet  a  foe  whose 
encroachments  they  cannot  check. 

We  can  draw  no  analogy  from  the  cases 
of  islands  where  an  aboriginal  population 
continues  to  exist  among  whites,  lliere  the 
elements  of  civilization  may  be  -taught,  and 
Justice  may  establish  her  throne ;  but  how 
is  law  to  assume  its  regular  jurisdiction  over 
illimitable  districts  where  no  tribunals  can 
be  fixed,  and  where  its  ministers  can  them- 
selves find  neither  home  nor  security  t 

Those  who  have  traversed  these  regions 
of  wildness,  placid  and  beautiful  as  Nature 
has  made  them,  so  calm  and  magnificent  in 
all  their  forms,  so  vast  and  extensive  as  to 
bow  down  the  sense  of  human  existence  to 
the  very  earth,  cannot  fail  to  have  seen 
many  examples  of  the  painful  relation  in 
whidi  the  red  and  the  white  man  occupy 
towards  each  other.  Sometimes  necessity 
will  make  white  men  exdaim  that  "they 
wished  that  Indians  took  prisoners.**  Hard- 
ly, however,  can  a  white  man  separate 
himself  from  his  companions  without  being 
almost  certain  of  attack.  like  a  cat  watch- 
ing at  a  hole,  patient  and  enduring,  every 
movement  will  be  observed,  though  nothing 
is  sought  or  expected  but  the  life  and  the 
scalp  of  some  man  who  may  stray  from  his 
party.    Nor  is  there  any  exaggeration  in 


this  representation,  though  frequent  in- 
stances may  be  given  to  the  contrary,  upon 
some  western  routes  on  the  northern  border 
of  Mexica  Here  is  no  truce.  It  is  ooostant 
and  unvarying  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  those  signs  of  amity  which 
farther  to  the  north  are  noticed  and  re- 
spected are  disregarded.  Let  a  white  man 
watch  as  sentry,  and  in  the  broad  daylight 
he  may  be  attacked :  indeed,  night-attacks 
very  rarely  happen.  The  writer  wa«  pres- 
ent when,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  an  In- 
dian approached  an  out-sentry,  and  before 
he  was  observed  had  speared  him ;  but  the 
act  was  incomplete,  for  assistance  was  ren- 
dered and  he  was  saved  from  being  scalped. 
The  Indian,  however,  retired  in  safety. 

At  another  time,  three  men  went  a  short 
distance  to  pick  the  fruit  of  the  misgrait 
tree,  a  mimosa  plant,  similar  to  a  stunted 
acacia ;  it  bears  a  long  podded  firuit,  the 
shell  of  which  is  sweet  and  edible.  For 
horses  this  fruit  is  nourishing,  and  supplies 
food  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. Among  Indians  it  is  pounded  up  and 
kept  for  their  own  sustenance.  It  was  when 
going  out  to  gather  it,  and  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  camp,  that  they  were  attacked. 
One  was  instantly  killed  and  scalped ;  an- 
other speared,  dying  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and  the  third  was  slightly  wounded.  These 
two  last  were  not  scalped,  assistance  being 
instantly  given  them. 

Other  men  were  cut  off  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  equally  suddenly,  those  by  whom 
the  blow  was  struck  instantly  disappearing ; 
and  their  very  presence  was  unknown  ex- 
cept on  such  murderous  events. 

Most  frequently  such  attacks  are  made 
after  the  night  has  been  rainy.  Then,  the 
next  morning  is  one  of  watchfulness,  when 
there  is  an  expert  commander.  Yet  the 
daring  of  the  savage  is  remarkable.  It  had 
been  a  wet  night,  and  the  horses  were 
around  the  camp.  A  guard  was  placed  on 
a  hill  at  a  short  distance  overlooking  the 
camp,  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  up  an 
open  valley  for  nearly  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  One  horse  alone  had  strayed  to  near 
the  visible  extremity  of  the  valley.  It  was 
seen  by  the  owner,  and  a  Mexican  in  the 
company  went  out  to  bring  it  in.  As  ho 
caught  it  the  cry  of  Indians  was  raised. 
They  came  down,  and,  quick  as  lightning, 
slew  and  scalped  the  Mexican  and  led  off 
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the  horae.  In  another  instant,  the  cry  of 
**  Stampede  T  was  heard — a  word  oorrupted, 
from  the  Spanuh  of  r«temj»^<2t>,  (making  a 
noise,)  but  now  thoroughly  an  American 
word ;  for  "  stampeding,''  making  "  a  Btam^ 
pede,"  and  "  such  a  stampede,"  with  yarious 
qualificatioDs  of  the  expression,  meaning 
**  frightening  off,"  are  terms  in  freqaent  use, 
though  adopted  only  a  few  years  since. 
Now  a  stampede,  when  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  and  men  cannot  rely  on  reach- 
ing any  settlement  or  fort,  is  an  alarming 
and  awful  erent ;  for  the  consequences  are 
sure  to  include  the  death  of  many  persons 
in  a  future  stage  of  the  journey.  Tliese 
stampedes  occur  in  these  ways :  first,  all  the 
•animals  at  night,  without  any  known  cause, 
will  take  fright  and  galbp  off  in  a  herd, 
tearing  up  the  stakes  by  which  they  are 
.fastened,  if  not  yery  strongly  ftstened ;  or, 
-eyen  if  hobbled,  going  off  in  a  gallop  with 
their  hobbles  on ;  and  on  such  night-frights, 
not  merely  do  the  horses  start  away,  but 
eyen  the  cattle  which  during  the  preyious 
day  had  shown  signs  of  fatigue  and  seemed 
incapable  of  moving  will  also  gallop  off 
These  yoluntary  stampedes  merely  cause 
considerable  trouble  in  a  morning.  There  is 
DO  possibility  of  bringing  any  of  the  animaU 
back  at  night  Whereyer  they  are  disposed 
to  run,  they  are  left  to  rua  They  are  sure 
to  go  yery  much  together,  and  therefore  in 
a  morning  their  trail  will  be  easily  traced ; 
and  when  morning  comes,  though  sometimes 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  eyery 
horse  will  be  found,  and  the  cattle  will  be 
seen  nearer  home.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unusual 
to  find  the  oxen,  which,  in  order  to  check 
their  going  far,  haye  been  left  to  grase 
yoked  in  couples,  stuck  fast  among  the  trees 
where  each,  in  the  struggle  to  pull  off  its 
companion,  has  firmly  fixed  itself. 

Tlie  most  serious  occurrence  of  this  kind 
is  when  the  Indians  cause  it,  for  then  the 
animals  are  irreooyerably  lost  This  they 
do  by  noises,  by  shrill  cries,  or  by  a  blaxing 
pitch  stick.  There  is  no  power  whateyer  to 
check  or  to  control  horses,  cattle,  or  mules. 
All  are  filled  with  a  common  panic.  They 
tear  away  from  their  fiutenings,  and  the 
ground  shakes  with  their  tramp.  The  loss 
which  this  causes  is  fatal  to  any  expedition. 
On  some  routes  it  is  most  carefully  guarded 
against;  on  others,  the  negligence  of  it  is 
■astonishing. 


The  more  frequent  oocurrenco  of  stam- 
pedes is  in  the  morning.  Hie  sun  had  just 
risen  when  the  one  before  alluded  to  was 
raised.  The  horses  were  driyen  o£^  and  the 
Indians,  at  full  gallop,  were  seen  shouting 
after  them.  Not  a  horse  in  camp  was  either 
saddled  or  in  hand  -,  and  as  the  sayages  were 
mounted,  they  scoured  past,  keeping  the 
loose  horses  together,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight  So  soon  as  it  was  possible,  they  were 
followed  up,  but  in  yain ;  they  had  got  to  so 
great  a  distance  that,  after  the  most  stren- 
uous  efiSorts,  further  pursuit  became  imprac- 
ticable. Seyeoty  horses  were  taken;  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  some  three  hundred 
miles  from  human  habitation,  seyenty  men 
were  reduced  to  walk,  suffering  at  the  time 
from  weakness,  starvation,  and  from  that 
painful  disease,  the  scuryy. 

This  disease  of  scuryy  is  rare,  but  some- 
times occurs  in  the  prairie.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  depending  for  four  months  on  ani- 
mal food  alona  The  oxen  that  were  driyen 
had* become  lean ;  all  fat  on  them  was  gone ; 
and  it  is  for  those  who  haye  examined  the 
cause  of  diseases  to  explain  more  accurately 
the  effect  of  fat  as  part  of  human  food  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  It  has  been  held 
that  fat  and  grease  are  required  by  the  na- 
tives of  northern  and  colder  climes,  in  order 
to  supply  sufficient  carbon  to  sustain  the  loss 
of  heat  fmm  the  body;  and  it  has  been 
alledged  that  such  supply  in  warm  climates 
is  not  needed.  Now  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  summer  months  at  least,  the 
heat  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  latitude  of  29  deg.,  SO  min., 
is  excessive.  The  sun  bums  with  scorching 
heat,  and  parts  of  the  human  body  exposed 
to  it  during  the  course  of  a  morning^s  ride 
become  blistered,  producing  afterwards  a 
sensation  of  painful  rheumatism,  until  the 
cuticle  or  external  skin  becomes  loosened, 
and  peels  off 

The  fisce  is  differently  affected;  but  a  few 
hours'  exposure  produces  this  bUsteriog  on 
the  legs,  and  more  especially  the  neck,  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the  parts  between  the 
shoulders.  From  this,  therefore,  the  heat 
may  be  inferred.  But  what  food,  even  at 
this  season,  is  most  desired  f  It  may  excite 
laughter,  but  the  great  object  is  to  obtain 
an  unbounded  quantity  of  grease  and  fat 
However  delicately  a  man  may  have  been 
brought  up,  the  desire  to  obtain  lat  is  irre* 
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^  preisible.  Tliat  it  is  no  noTelty  to  aatert 
this  may  be  yerified  by  a  referoDoe  to  the 
travels  of  one  Pierce  through  Western  Texas 
about  the  year  1760,  and  which  was  not 
known  to  the  writer  until  he  himself  had 
had  experience  of  the  fact  If  a  bufialo  is 
killed,  the  first  attempt  is  to  secure  the  fat 
parts  of  the  animal.  If  a  bear  is  killed,  the 
fat  is  regarded  as  a  luxury.  It  was  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  man  taking  back  to  his  mess 
a  large  cotton  bag  filled  chiefly  with  fat 
parts  of  a  buffalo,  and  containing  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  flesh.  Why  should  this 
taste  for  oily  matter  arise!  It  does  not 
continue  as  a  habit.  So  soon  as  the  supply 
of  it  ceased  the  aourvy  appeared,  producing, 
as  usual,  great  want  of  strength,  a  general 
lassitude,  inability  to  move  more  than  short 
distances  without  rest ;  and  all  wounds  pro- 
duce a  horrid  and  offensive  pustulent  in- 
flammation extending  fiir  beyond  the  punc- 
ture or  the  wound  itself  But  though  in  the 
instance  alluded  to  scurvy  was  produced, 
perhaps  the  fiusts  do  not  prove  more  than 
the  desire  under  given  circumstances  to  ob- 
tain food  of  an  oily  nature.  The  scurvy 
might  have  appeared  in  consequence  of  a 
long  confinement  to  animal  food  alone.  In 
this  case  it  did  not  appear  until  all  &t  mat- 
ter was* lost;  but  it  might  have  f4>peared 
notwithstanding.  Three  months'  subsistence 
on  animal  food  did  not  produce  it,  the  bt  of 
the  oxen  killed  not  having  been  lost  by 
travelling.  After  that  time  the  scurvy  ap- 
peared. It  certainly  cannot  be  shown  that 
it  might  not  have  appeared  if  the  animals 
had  remained  fat ;  but  this  fact,  however,  is 
certain,  namely,  that  in  a  hot  and  dry  coun- 
try oily  food  is  desired,  and  is  most  eagerly 
secured ;  for  dryness  of  climate  is  also  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  desire  for 
it  prevails.  In  the  moist  atmosphere  to  the 
south,  nearer  the  sea,  and  where  the  rivers 
flow  closer  to  each  other  than  they  do  inland, 
this  anxiety  to  obtain  animal  food  that  is 
excessively  fist  is  not  observed. 


Prom  nekeu'  **  Hotusliold  Wonte.*' 

MY  PEARL-FISHING  EXPEDITION. 

Oetloiv  has  for  centuries  been  famed  for 
the  richness  and  value  of  its  pearls.  Its 
oyster  banks  are  said  to  have  furnished  those 
whioh  the  voluptuous  Cleopatra  quaffed  in 


her  wine,  to  the  health  of  Marc  Antooy. 
The  "Barbaric  Pearl"  was  ever  a  fiavorite 
oniament  amongst  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies ;  and  it  is  still  as  highly  prized  by  the 
native  princes  of  India.  The  most  cosdy 
produce  of  the  Ceylon  Pearl  Fisheries  is 
carried,  by  Moorish  and  Hindoo  traders,  to 
the  Indian  Continent :  the  least  valuable  are 
mostly  exported  to  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  informed  that 
the  pearl  is  a  substance  found  secreted  in 
the  flesh  of  a  peculiar  species  of  non-edible 
oyster,  which  is  met  with  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  the  Sooloo  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Algiers,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  in  one 
or  two  other  places.  These  oysters  are 
more  prettily  shaped  than  the  edible  oysters 
of  this  country.  The  interior  of  the  shell 
has  a  most  beautiful  mother-of-pearl  appear- 
ance. The  finest  pearls  are  usually  found 
in  the  beard  of  the  oyster,  whilst  the  sooaller 
varieties,  and  those  known  as  seed  pearU^ 
are  met  with  in  the  thick  part  of  the  flesh. 
Some  have  been  seen  as  large  as  pistol-bul^ 
lets,  and  one  is  on  record  as  having  been 
worth  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  average  value,  however,  of  the  middling 
sizes  are  about  three  or  four  pounds ;  whilst 
the  smaller  sizes  are  to  be  had  for  a  few 
shillings. 

Since  the  possession  of  Ceylon  by  the 
British,  the  Pearl  Fishery  has  proved  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; yielding,  occasionally,  as  mud» 
as  eighty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The 
season  for  fishing  is  during  the  month  of 
March;  just  when  the  force  of  the  north- 
east monsoon  has  passed  over,  and  j^revious 
to  the  first  appearance  of  the  southwest 
winds.  The  oyster  banks  are  situated  off  a 
point  of  land  called  Aripo,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island,  far  to  the  north  of  Colombo, 
and  not  very  distant  from  "  Adam's  Bridge  f 
a  ridge  of  rocks  crossing  the  Samubin  Chan- 
nel, nearly  from  Ceylon  to  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  Indian  Continent  The  Banks 
are  numerous  and  mostly  of  but  a  few  miles 
in  extent;  they  are  out  of  sight  of  land, 
whioh  is  here  very  low,  so  that  to  fish  them 
requires  some  degree  of  experience  and  skill. 
The  exclusive  right  to  this  Fishery  rests  with 
the  Ceylon  Government ;  and  this  right  was 
for  many  years,  sold  by  public  auction  or 
by  private  tenders  to  native  renters.    la 
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mare  reoeot  times  the  QoTemmeDt  fished 
the  Baoks  on  their  own  aocoimt,  disposing  of 
the  oysters,  as  brought  on  shore,  by  auctioa 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1886, 1  arrived 
in  the  Bay  of  Condaletry,  the  anchorage  of 
Aripo,  a  passenger  on  board  the  Government 
bark  "  WeUington,**  of  whose  commander 
I  was  the  guest.  The  Inspector  of  the  Pearl 
Bonks  was  also  on  board,  with  his  own  boat 
and  crew:  his  lug^r  was  fitted  up  very 
ccMnfoitably  with  awnings  and  cnshions,  pre* 
cautions  I  soon  found  highly  necessary  on 
such  service. 

Early  the  next  momiog  I  landed  with  the 
Inspector  at  Silawatcnre,  a  small  village, 
distant  a  few  miles  fitim  the  station  at  Aripo. 
This  was  a  most  miserable  little  place,  cod- 
sisting  of  but  a  single  row  of  small  mud 
huts  standing  in  hot  and  dusty  solitude,  with 
a  iew  lonely  parched-up  palms  near  them  ; 
but  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  inland  or 
coastwise,  there  was  nothing  to  break  the 
monotony  of  endless  sand-plains,  save  the 
distant  white  walls  of  the  **  Doric ;"  a  lofty, 
stuccoed  Qovemment  building,  near  Aripo, 
which  glistened  and  shon^  so  briUiantly  in 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  as  to  make  one*s 
eyes  blink  again.  For  miles  around  lay 
countless  heaps  of  snowy  oyster  shells, 
bleached  by  the  suns  of  many  monsoons. 
Ridge  over  ridge,  heap  upon  heap,  they 
seemed  to  have  no  end ;  and  one  might  well 
have  imagined  that,  in  years  long  past,  some 
conflicting  armies  of  oysters  had  met  to  do 
battle  on  those  sea^washed  sands,  and  left 
their  many  hetaoombs  of  slain  unburied  on 
those  wastes. 

There  were  a  few  dirty  women,  and  thin- 
faced  children  on  the  beach,  whose  curiosity 
had  for  the  moment  overcome  their  sloth. 
Farther  on,  under  three  palms,  stood  the 
Adapanaar  of  Aripo,  or  headman  of  the 
district;  a  fine  gray-bearded  old  man,  at- 
tended by  his  deputy  the  Maniagar,  and  a 
few  seedy-looking  followers  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  paper  umbrellas  and  painted 
sticks.  The  Inspector  adjourned  with  these 
strange-looking  officials  to  a  thatched  open 
bungalow,  by  a  small  flag-staff,  where  they 
were  soon  engrossed  in  details  respecting 
the  approaching  fishery.  The  scene  was 
altogether  so  desolate  and  uninteresting, 
and  the  sun  was  becoming  so  powerful,  that 
1  was  glad  to  return  to  the  ship  by  the  first 
opportunity— 4  natire  canoe. 


The  following  morning  we  stood  out  for 
the  *' Banks,"  near  which  the  andior  was 
dropped,  and  for  several  days  the  Inspector 
and  his  boat's  crew  were  occupied  in  placing 
buoys  with  little  blue  and  red  flags  attached, 
upon  the  edges  of  the  several  beds  which 
were  to  be  poked.  The  weather  was  op- 
pressively hot ;  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud 
to  break  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays ;  the 
sea-breese  blew  fiuntly  and  fitfully,  scarcely 
rippling  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  were  a  sea  of  some 
molten  metal. 

On  the  5th  of  March  we  returned  to  our 
anchorage  in  Condaletry  Bay ;  but  this  time 
closer  to  the  shore.  I  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  the  pantomimic  change  which 
had,  during  our  absence,  come  over  the  dull 
mud-village  and  dusty  plains  on  shore.  It 
was  as  though  Harlequin  had,  with  his  wand, 
transformed  all  those  piles  of  shells  I  had 
left  on  the  beach,  into  living  masses  of  dusky 
human  beings.  The  Genius  of  the  Wonder- 
ful Lamp  must  have  given  his  vessel  an 
extra  rub,  and  conjured  up  the  inhabitants 
of  some  subterranean  world  to  astonish  us 
on  our  return.  The  very  sands  of  the  plain 
seemed  to  be  redolent  of  life.  The  miserap 
ble  row  of  low,  dirty  huts  had  either  been 
levelled  to  the  ground,  or  were  hidden  from. 
sight  by  numberless  gayly-oolored  booths  or 
FandalSy  of  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sixes, 
ornamented  with  the  pale  green  leaves  of 
the  Palmyra  and  Cocoa  Palm,  and  long 
strips  of  white  cloth.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  natives  flocking  and  struggling^ 
down  to  the  beach,  as  though  they  expected 
us  to  bring  on  shore  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Pearl  Banks.  Our  anchorage-ground  was 
opposite  the  little  flag-staff;  and,  about  u» 
as  thick  as  they  could  be  moored  lay  fully 
two  hundred  native  boats  of  various  sizes, 
though  of  one  build,  being  a  sort  of  rakish- 
looking  baige ;  so  sharp  and  knowing,  both 
fcMTwards  and  aft,  that  one  might  have  ima- 
gined them  to  have  been  bloated  and  cor* 
pulent  London  wherries.  They  were  each 
manned  by  ten  oarsmen,  a  Tandal  or  steers- 
man, and  his  deputy,  besides  a  cooley  for 
baling  out  the  water ;  for  most  of  these 
craft  leak  freely.  They  measure  from  eight 
to  twelve  tons,  yet  there  are  very  few  naila 
about  them ;  the  omnipotent  cocoa-nut  fibre 
serving  to  fasten  nearly  all  Cingalese  vessela 
and  boats  together. 
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I  ooold  not  reaiat  the  tamptatioD  presented 
bj  the  motLej  aoene  on  shore.  Acoordingly 
towarde  the  evening,  I  landed,  knd  mixed 
amongst  the  busy,  endless  throng.  It  seemed 
almost  incredible  that  the  gaj  place  I  then 
beheld,  could  have  been  the  same  that  not 
manjr  days  since  I  had  left  so  silent  and  dee- 
olate.  There  was  the  flag-staff,  however, 
now  inclosed  by  a  broken  fence,  and  guard- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  Malay  riflemen. 
Farther  off,  towering  high  above  the  Paw 
^ialt  and  bazaars,  was  the  daazling  white 
walls  of  the  Doric.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  I  forced  my  way  through  the 
dense  moving  mass ;  the  noise,  the  crowd, 
the  beat,  the  smell,  the  motley  colors,  all 
aerved  to  annoy  and  perplex,  whilst  they 
amused.  AU  these  thousands  were  congre- 
gated to  share  in,  or  derive  some  profit  from, 
the  fisheiy  about  to  take  place. .  All  ap- 
peared anxious  to  learn  if  the  day  had  been 
fixed ;  how  many  boats  would  be  employed ; 
■and  for  how  long.  A  few  of  the  more  re- 
spectable traders  pressed  around  me,  in  the 
hope  of  gathering  some  information  on  these 
points ;  but  in  vain.  Wealthy  Hindoo  mer- 
chants;  Moormen  and  Malabar  Chettys  from 
the  opposite  coasts  of  India ;  Parawa  traders 
from  the  Madura  shore ;  Arabs,  Banians,  and 
Parsees,  from  Bombay  and  Madras ;  dealers 
from  the  Persian  Gulf;  Tamils,  Jews,  Chi- 
nese, Portuguese,  Dutch,  half-castes,  Cinga- 
lese, Malays — all  were  there,  in  their  many 
gayly-oolored  and  varied  costumes,  making 
up  what  might  well  have  been  taken  for  a 
masquerade  in  the  open  air. 

Long  rows  of  bazaars  stretched  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  gaudily  decorated,  and 
filled  to  the  roof  with  wares  and  merchan- 
dise of  every  conceivable  kind,  as  though 
the  swarms  of  visitors  were  expected  to 
dwell  there  for  a  twelvemonth  at  least 
Booths  full  of  sweetmeats,  strong  liquors, 
and  native  drinks,  tempted  the  hungry  and 
the  thirsty  on  sdl  sides.  In  the  middle 
stood  a  rather  humble-sized  building,  with 
a  white  flag  flying  from  one  comer  of  its 
leafy  roof,  and  strings  of  little  lamps  and 
flowers  hung  across  the  doorway.  The 
sound  of  heavy  tom-toms,  and  shrilly-shriek- 
ing pipes,  resounded  from  within,  and  told 
plainly  enough  its  sacred  character.  It  was 
a  temple  hastily  erected  by  the  priests  of 
the  shrine  of  Ramiaseram — a  famed  sanctu- 
ary on  the  Indian  shore — ^where,  it  is  said 


by  Bramin  legends,  Adam  rested  ere  pass- 
ing over  to  Ceylon  to  end  his  days.  Farther 
on  was  a  Buddhist  temple,  with  its  yellow 
and  white  flowers,  cloths  and  flags,  and  its 
yellow-robed,  bald-headed,  keen-eyed,  old 
priests.  These  gentry  reap  a  ridi  harvest 
during  the  fishery  by  ordinary  offerings,  the 
sale  of  charms  for  the  divers,  and  lucky 
**olahi*  for  those  who  intend  to  bid  for 
oystera  Besides  all  these  sources  of  income^ 
the  priests  lay  claim  to  charity,  or  temple 
oysters,  a  small  proportion  from  each  boat- 
load out  of  the  divers'  shares,  and  which 
most  of  the  natives  are  weak  and  ignonmt 
enough  to  concede  them. 

At  one  of  the  large  ornamented  arrack- 
booths,  a  crowd  of  boatmen  and  divers  was 
assembled,  listening  to  the  lusty  harangue 
from  a  tall  ungainly  figure,  I  could  scarody 
distinguish  amidst  so  many  in  the  throng.  I 
found  out  that  he  was  a  Shark-Charmer,  and 
reaped  no  little  gain  from  his  vocation.  The 
divers,  I  learned,  were  so  persuaded  of  his 
mystic  powers  over  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
that  no  bribes  or  threats  would  induce  them 
to  venture  in  the  sea  without  his  presence. 
This  "  Charmer"  stood  quite  six  feet  high,  a 
dark,  long-haired  Bramin,  with  bright,  cat- 
like eyes,  and  heavy  shaggy  eyebrows.  His 
black  hair  was  matted  togetiier  with  dirt 
and  filth ;  his  sldn  waa  marked  in  many 
placea  with  mysterious  characters  in  chalk ; 
his  brawny  neck  and  arms  were  ornamented 
with  strings  of  heavy  black  beada  It 
was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  a 
character  ahould  poaaess  aome  influence  over 
the  benighted  Indians — ^the  boatmen  and 
divers;  it  was  not  difficult,  however,  to 
perceive  that  most  of  his  excitement  was 
derived  from  the  little  squat  bottles  which 
graced  the  dirty  shelves  of  the  Arrack 
Bazaar. 

After  a  lapse  of  four  days,  spent  by  the 
Inspector,  the  Magistrate  of  the  District,  the 
(Government  Agent,  and  the  Adapanaar, 
in  various  arrangements; — in  publishing 
notices  and  issuing  instructions  connected 
with  the  fishery — the  first  diving  day  was 
determined  on,  and  the  boats,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred,  were  forthwith  put  in  readi- 
ness. 

The  day  previous  to  the  fishery,  the 
"  Wellington*'  once  more  stood  out  for  the 
"  Banks,"  with  the  Inspector  and  Govern- 
ment Agent  on  board.   Hie  boats,  with  their 
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vespective  oomplemeots  of  diyers,  were  to 
leave  preciselj  at  midnight,  ao  as  to  arrive 
oa  the  banks  before  daylight,  the  wind 
being  at  that  time  off  the  land  and  in  their 
favor.  In  order  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  proceedings)  I  remained  to  aooom- 
pany  the  fleet  with  the  old  Adapanaar  in 
his  ten-oared  cutter.  I  lay  down  at  dusk  in 
A  small  shed  attached  to  the  temporary 
military  quarters,  intending  to  snatch  a  few 
hours'  repose.  But  I  soon  found  sleep  was 
quite  out  of  the  question ;  the  noise  in  the 
bazaars  was  greater  than  ever,  and  it  was 
with  an  effort  that  I  made  myself  heard  by 
the  attendants,  above  the  din  of  voices,  tom- 
toms, and  pipes.  I  walked  out  and  found 
the  boatmen  and  divers,  lar  from  attempting 
any  rest  previous  to  their  heavy  labors, 
merry-making  on  the  sea-beach.  Many 
were  dancing,  many  beating  time  on  the 
tom-tom ;  hundreds  were  chanting  their 
wild  songs,  and  all  had  been  well  supplied 
with  toddy  and  arrack.  The  night  was 
pitchy  dark,  and  but  few  stars  were  visible 
over  the  bright  glare  of  many  torches.  A 
huge  bonfire  blazed  over  the  flag-staff, 
lighting  up  bazaars,  palm-trees,  and  temples, 
in  one  lurid  glare,  and  flinging  a  few  rays 
on  the  distant  shining  walls  of  the  Doria 
The  Shark-Charmer,  too,  stood  in  all  his 
glory,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  vast 
heaps  of  blanched  oyster  sheUs:  he  was 
holding  forth  to  the  assembled  crowd  with 
shouts  «nd  wild  gesticulations,  and  as  the 
glare  of  the  fire  shot  past  him,  he  appeared 
to  be  clodied  in  flame,  whilst  his  gaunt  arms 
flung  titanic  shadows  along  the  distant  plain, 
like  those  of  a  monster  windmill  hard  at 
work  in  the  midnight  breeze. 

The  appointed  time  drew  near ;  a  gong 
sent  forth  a  few  notes  of  thunder,  and  with 
magic  suddenness  the  dancing,  singing,  and 
<hinking  ceased.  The  Shark-Charmer  stole 
away,  no  one  knew  where  ;  some  thought  to 
pray,  more  probably  into  the  Arrack  Ba- 
zaar ;  the  boatmen,  divers,  and  Government 
I^eons,  crowding  down  the  beach  and  through 
the  water,  passed  to  their  appointed  posts 
in  the  boats.  More  than  four  thousand 
human  beings  packed  themselves  into  those 
frail-looking  craft,  and  yet  they  were  not 
so  crowded  as  not  to  leave  room  for  the 
oystera  The  Adaparuuir  led  me  to  his 
cutter ;  we  seated  ourselves,  and  he  gave 
orders  to  the  head  Tandal,  or  commodore  of 


the  fleet,  to  make  all  ready.  Then  arose 
a  low  indistinct  murmur,  which  gradually 
swelled  into  hollow  thunder :  the  echo  of 
many  thousands  of  voices.  The  boatmen  rose 
up  on  their  benches,  flung  high  their  arms, 
opened  their  huge  mouths,  and  rolled  their 
shining  eyes.  What  could  all  this  mean! 
Was  it  a  revolt  t  No, — the  Shark-Charmer 
was  missing  from  his  post;  without  his 
potent  presence  not  a  boat  of  all  the  fleet 
would  put  to  sea.  A  detachment  of  Peons, 
and  a  few  Malay  riflemen  were  dispatched 
-in  seardi  of  the  "  holy**  truant  In  a  few 
minutes  they  returned  leading  the  charmer 
of  the  deep  staggering  along  in  a  most  mys- 
terious manner,  and  flinging  his  arms  about 
as  though  possessed.  The  Peons  rolled  him 
unceremoniously  into  one  of  the  boats,  where 
he  fell  on  the  flooring  with  a  heavy  crash. 

The  Adapanaar  gave  the  final  signal 
amidst  a  momentary  hush;  a  small  field- 
piece  was  fired  from  the  base  of  the  flag- 
staff, half-a-dozen  rockets  shot  into  the  air 
and  scattered  themselves  in  a  thousand  stars 
over  our  heads,  and  away  went  the  two 
hundred  boats  in  gallant  style  1  A  loud,  dis- 
cordant shout  was  raised  on  shore,  answered 
lustily  by  the  crews  and  divers,  and  then  all 
was  still  again.  The  land  breeze  was  fresh ; 
the  water  smooth  as  glass ;  and  our  fleet 
made  rapid  way.  The  large,  yellow  bamboo 
masts  pointed  high  in  air,  with  their  enor- 
mous, beautifully  white  transparent  sails 
filling  with  the  breeze,  and  lit  up  by  the 
bonfire  on  shore,  seemed  as  though  they 
were  a  host  of  huge  winged  creatures  of  the 
deep,  hastening  to  their  sea-homes  faraway. 
On  the  soft  cushions  of  our  roomy  craft,  I 
laid  me  down  beneath  the  awning's  shade, 
and  slept  some  quiet  houra  I  started  from 
my  rest  on  hearing  some  one  near  me  giving 
orders  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  still  dark, 
and  looking  out  I  perceived  a  bright  small 
light  not  very  fax  distant.  It  was  a  signal- 
light  at  {he  mast-head  of  the  "  Wellington." 
We  were  close  to  the  "  Banks,"  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  was  on  board  the  vessel  The 
fleet  went  astern,  and  there  quietly  awaited 
daylight.  By  the  time  we  had  sipped  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  smoked  a  cheroot,  it 
was  broad  daylight,  and  then  a  move  was 
made.  I  passed  once  more  to  the  soft 
cushions  of  the  cutter,  the  Adapanaar  saw 
all  ready,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  gun  was 
fired,  and  off  we  went  as  before. 
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The  fiBhiog-gToands  lay  aboye  half  a  mile 
ahead  of  the  bark,  and  arriving  oq  them,  it 
oocapied  some  time  to  arrange  the  many 
boats  in  proper  order,  so  as  to  prevent  delay 
or  confusion.  The  smi  had  risen,  bright  and 
gorgeous,  over  the  land.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  "  Wellington,"  awaiting 
the  expected  signal  to  commence  operations. 
Five  divers  in  each  boat  were  mounted  on 
the  gunwales,  armed  with  their  diving- 
stones,  nets,  and  ropes ;  the  remaining  five 
stood  eagerly  watching  them  The  Inspec- 
tor was  standing  on^  the  vessel's  poop — the 
boatswain  by  his  side,  with  the  signal  hal- 
yards in  his  hands.  Minutes  seemed  hours. 
At  last  there  was  a  move  on  deck,  and  the 
signal-flag  rose  slowly  upwards ;  the  union- 
jack  fluttered  in  the  morning  breeze,  and 
just  as  it  touched  the  mast-head  a  thousand 
divers,  with  their  stones  and  nets,  plunged 
silently  in  the  sea.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  sensation  I  experienced  when  I  saw  the 
crowd  of  human  beings  sink,  as  by  magic, 
in  the  depths  below,  leaving  but  a  few 
bubbles  to  mark  their  downward  path.  I 
pulled  out  my  watch;  a  minute  elapsed 
and  not  one  of  all  the  thousand  appeared ;  a 
minute  and  a  quarter — a  minute  and  a  half 
— three-quarters — ^two  minutes — still  not  a 
soul  rose  to  the  surface  I  dreaded  some 
fearful  calamity.  Two  minutes  and  a  quar- 
ter had  flown ;  the  drops  of  perspiration 
gathered  thickly  on  my  forehead ;  my  hands 
trembled,  so  that  I  could  scarce  hold  my 
watch.  I  turned  to  the  Adaparuiar  in  an 
agony  of  anxiety,  but  he  was  sitting  calm 
and  quiet  as  an  oyster.  How  gladly  my  heart 
beat  when  I  saw  first  a  dozen  heads  and  shoul- 
ders, then  fifty,  then  five  hundred  and  more, 
ascend  to  the  surface,  bubbling  and  splutter- 
ing, as  well  they  might  after  such  a  submarine 
excursion.  And  then  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment began  in  good  earnest,  on  all  sides. 
The  boatmen  helped  to  pull  in  the  nets  full 
of  oysters :  the  divers,  but  little  fatigued, 
climbed  over  the  boats*  sides,  and  saw  their 
fish  counted  into  distinct  heaps  by  the  Peon 
in  charge  of  the  boat  Each  net  appeared 
to  have  brought  up  from  fifty  to  seventy 
oysters.  As  the  last  of  the  divers  came 
over  the  boats*  sides,  the  five  hundred  who 
had  quietly  waited  their  turn,  rose  up,  and, 
with  their  nets  and  stones,  plunged  in  as 
their  comrades  had  before  them,  as  rapidly 
and  as  silently. 


The  arrangements  for  diving  are  exceed- 
ingly simple : — the  diving-stone  is  a  piece  of 
granite,  conical-shaped,  and  weighing  about 
ten  pounds ;  through  one  end  of  it  a  double 
oord  of  coir  is  rove,  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  the  bottom  easily,  one  end  of  it  being 
secured  to  the  boat  When  about  to  plunge 
in,  the  diver  places  his  right  foot  on  the 
stone  and  between  the  double  cord,  using  it 
as  a  stirrup ;  the  weight  suffices  to  hasten 
his  descent,  and  on  arriving  at  the  bottom, 
the  stone  is  cast  away  and  pulled  up  by  the 
boatmen,  so  as  to  be  dear  of  the  net-rope : 
this  rope  is  stouter  and  single.  The  diver 
seizes  the  hoop  of  the  net  firmly  between 
the  toes  of  his  left  foot — for  the  natives  use 
their  toes  as  actively  as  we  do  our  fingers^ 
and  when  on  the  bank  below,  grasps  the 
net  in  his  left  hand,  ffings  himself  flat  on  his 
&ce,  and  sweeps  the  oysters  rapidly  into  his 
coir  bag  with  his  right  hand.  When  he 
has  secured  sufficient  fish,  he  gives  his  com- 
rades above  the  signal  by  jerking  the  net- 
rope  ;  they  immediately  commence  hauling- 
it  in.  To  give  himself  an  impetus  upwards, 
the  diver  lays  hold  of  the  net  for  a  second 
or  two,  then  raises  his  hands  together 
above  his  head,  and  rapidly  floats  to  the 
surface. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  diving, 
the  old  Shark-Charmer  had  stationed  him- 
self on  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  fleet :  occasionally  he  mut- 
tered a  short  prayer  or  charm,  flourishing 
his  long  arms  about  in  his  accustomed  man- 
ner; but  at  intervals  he  descended  to  sip 
something  fi*om  a  cocoa-nut  shell  bottle, 
doubtless  to  aid  him  in  his  exorcisms.  Du- 
ring one  of  his  potations,  and  about  one  hour 
before  mid-day,  we  were  suddenly  startled 
by  hearing  a  shrieking  and  howling  in  one 
of  the  distant  boats,  followed  by  a  terrible 
commotion  and  loud  cries  of — "  The  shark ! 
the  shark  !**  Our  boat  was  immediately 
pulled  to  the  scene  of  commotion,  and  there 
sure  enough,  one  of  those  monsters  of  the 
deep  had  been  at  work.  A  poor  diver  was 
being  pulled  into  the  boat,  lacerated,  and 
bleeding  profusely,  the  water  all  around 
being  deeply  Ringed  with  blood.  One  leg 
was  nearly  severed  firom  his  body,  and  the 
pain  had  caused  him  to  faint  away.  The 
alarm  went  rapidly  round  from  boat  to  boat ; 
the  divers  left  the  water,  and  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  there  would  be  no  more  fishing  ou 
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that  day.  So  effectually  did  the  accident 
paralyze  that  maw  of  people,  that  all,  with 
one  accord,  sat  gazing  vacantly  at  each 
other,  neither  speaking  nor  moving.  After 
a  time,  some  of  the  boats  without  orders, 
began  to  leave  the  fishing-ground,  and  were 
eoon  foUowed  by  the  rest,  making  their 
way  to  the  "Wellington."  The  Inspector 
'was  too  well  acquainted  with  native  preju- 
4lice  to  attempt  any  expostulation  on  this 
diversion :  he,  however,  sent  for  the  old 
Shark-Charmer,  who  attended  the  summons 
with  the  utmost  effrontery.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  how  he  dared  to  permit  a  shark  to 
injure  a  diver  in  the  employ  of  the  British 
Qovemment,  he  said  there  were  some  spirits 
adverse  to  the  powers  he  possessed ;  and 
that,  during  the  brief  time  of  his  taking  a 
little  refreshment,  one  of  those  antagonists 
had  broken  his  charm  and  unloosed  the 
jaws  of  the  shark  1  All  was  now  vain — 
no  more  fishing;  and,  although  the  sea 
breeze  was  still  lagging  lazily  behmd,  the 
fleet  pushed  shorewards,  the  boatmen  ply- 
ing their  oars  for  a  few  milea.  An  hour 
later  the  breeze  came  up  from  the  southwest 
— ^fitfully  at  first — ^then  steadily  up  went  the 
great  spider-legged  bamboo  masts  and  the 
wide-winged  sails,  and  the  sharp-nosed  boats 
slipped  noiselessly  landward. 

Our  approach  to  the  shore  was  signalized 
by  a  gun:  thousands  were  again  on  the 
beach  awaiting  our  coming,  and  anxious  to 
hear  of  our  success.  As  we  drew  near,  a 
long,  wild  shout  rent  the  air ;  then  a  pause. 
]^o  reply  was  given  from  the  boats,  the  spirits 
of  all  were  depressed  by  the  accident,  not 
so  much  from  sympathy  with  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, as  from  a  feeling  that  the  accident  at 
«o  early  a  stage  was  a  bad  omea 

The  whole  of  the  fleet  having  reached 
the  shore,  a  party  of  Malay  riflemen  and 
Peons  deared  an  open  space  between  them 
and  the  crowd  on  the  beach,  so  as  to  allow 
the  unloading  of  the  boats,  which  was  at 
once  commenced.  The  oysters  were  divided 
on  tlie  sandy  shore  into  four  equal  parts, 
three  of  which  went  to  the  Government,  or 
the  renter,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  the  re- 
maining fourth  was  shared  amongst  the 
boatmen,  the  divers,  the  Andal,  and  the 
boat-owner;  the  divers  receiving  twice  as 
much  as  the  boatmen,  and  the  owner  rather 
more  than  the  divers.  The  Government 
oysters  were  carried  up  in  baskets  to  large 


bamboo  indosures,  called  Cottoot^  where 
they  were  kept  until  sold  by  auction  on  the 
following  day.  The  native  shares  of  the 
fish  were  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way  ; 
though,  sometimes,  they  were  retained  by 
their  owners  on  their  own  account,  and  thtf 
pearls  found  in  them  sold  afterwards. 

I  did  not  go  off  to  the  next  day's  fishing, 
being  desirous  of  witnessing  the  oyster  auc- 
tion :  the  boats,  however,  went  as  before, 
the  Shark'Charmer  having  woven  a  spell 
of  extra  potency ;  which,  it  was  said,  would 
astonish  the  nuurine  monsters,  and  secure 
their  jaws  as  effectually  as  if  fitstened  by 
ChubVs  detector  locks.  The  biddings  were 
carried  on  with  an  eagerness  almost  amount- 
ing to  frensy.  The  oysters  were  offered  in 
lots  of  one  thousand,  taken  from  the  Ootioo$ 
indiscriminately.  Some  fine-looking  fellows 
went  as  high  as  six  ponnda  the  thousand ; 
many,  however,  were  knocked  down  for  half 
that  price,  and  not  a  few  realised  no  more 
than  fifteen  shillings  a  lot,  about  the  price 
of  ordinary  native  oysters  in  England. 
Had  the  bidders  believed  that  their  admis- 
sion into  Paradise  depended  on  their  obtam- 
ing  a  few  lots  of  these  oysters,  their  mad 
excitement  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
ceeded. One  old  man,  a  Moorman,  I  partic- 
ularly noticed.  His  entire  suit  of  wearing 
apparel  could  hardly  have  been  worth  one 
of  the  oysters  he  had  been  bidding  for. 
Avarice  was  deeply  marked  in  his  sharp 
features ;  and  when  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  lot,  I  thought  he  would  have 
gone  wild  with  joy.  He  leaped  about, 
danced,  laughed,  and  sung  bits  of  old  musty 
ditties.  Nor  was  he  quiet  until  he  had  re- 
moved his  heap  to  a  miserable  little  shed 
hard  by.  There  he  sat  down,  close  beside 
his  lot  of  fish,  and  burying  his  head  between 
his  hands  with  the  elbows  resting  on  his 
knees,  remained  contemplating  his  little  for- 
tune, longing,  yet  half  afraid  to  open  some 
of  them.  I  left  him  thus  gazing  on  the 
oysters,  as  though  each  living  thing  held 
his  own  life  and  immortality  within  its 
rockv  shell. 

There  were  many  wealthy  traders  there 
from  all  parts  of  India ;  but  many  more  had 
with  difficulty  scraped  together  sums  vary- 
ing from  a  dozen  pagodas  to  a  dozen  dollars ; 
men  who  had  purchased  or  borrowed  the 
means  of  bidding  at  this  intoxicating  auc- 
tion ;  men  who  had  left  their  fiu&ished  fam* 
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flies  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
mouthful  of  lioe:  who  had  torn  the  gold 
bangles  and  ear-rings  from  their  wives  and 
children,  and  melted  them  into  ingots,  to 
deal  in  the  maddening  trade  of  Aripa  Some 
*  returned  home  rich  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions :  some  with  little  fortunes ;  but  many 
went  back  ruiniBd,  beggared,  and  broken- 
hearted, to  repay  their  loans  or  pledges; 
while  some  fled  in  terror  to  strange  lands — 
having  lost  the  means  of  replacing  moneys 
taken  by  them  from  sources  of  trust — ^being 
ruined  in  means  and  reputation.  All  this 
happens  at  every  Pearl  Fishery,  and  is  not 
to  be  prevented,  save  by  offering  the  fish  in 
larger  lots;  which,  though  it  might  not 
prove  quite  so  remunerative  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  save  much  evil  and  suffering. 

No  further  accidents  from  sharks  hap- 
pened whilst  I  was  on  the  "  Banks ;"  but  in 
truth,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
fishery,  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Colombo  in  a 
Government  boat  The  novelty  of  the  scene 
had  worn  off;  one  day's  operations  were 
precisely  those  of  anoUier.  The  scenes  of 
drunken  riot  and  dissipated  freniy  were 
daily  becoming  more  violent  and  disgusting. 
Added  to  this,  the  intolerable  stench  from  the 
accumulating  myriads  of  oysters  hastening 
to  decomposition,  rendered  a  residence  on 
shore,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Cottoos, 
quite  intolerable  to  one  who  did  not  in  any 
way  partake  of  the  excitement  of  the  lot- 
tery in  pearls. 

The  oysters  are  left  in  heaps  for  about 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
become  perfectly  decomposed.  In  that  state 
they  are  placed  in  a  large  canoe,  and  well 
but  carefully  washed  with  plenty  of  water, 
BO  as  to  remove  the  rotten  portion  of  the 
fish,  leaving  the  pearls  and  the  shells  in  the 
water.  Some  of  the  more  needy  purchasers 
have  not  patience  to  await  this  process,  but 
at  once  proceed  to  work  by  opening  the 
fi«sh  oysters,  and  so  learn  their  good  for- 
tune or  their  beggary.  So  eager  are  all  to 
make  money  at  these  auctions,  that  the  Cot- 
toot,  or  bamboo  indosures  and  the  washing- 
,  places,  are  all  offered  for  sale  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  cleansing  processes,  and  eagerly 
purchased  by  those  who  hope  to  discover,  in 
the  sandy  ground,  some  pearls  which  may 
have  escaped  the  care  of  the  former  occu- 
pants.   This  they  often  succeed  in  doing. 


Some  conception  may  be  farmed  of  the 
immense  masses  of  oysters  which  at  these 
times  lay  putrefying  on  the  burning  sands 
of  Aripo,  when  I  mention  that  each  boat 
will  bring  on  shore,  in  one  trip,  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  of  fish,  mating  a  daily 
total  of  from  two  to  four  millions  for  the 
whole  fleet  The  extremely  hazardous  re- 
sults of  these  auctions  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  whilst  in  some  instances  as 
many  as  a  hundred  pearls  of  various  weights 
and  value  are  found  in  one  oyster  of  large 
sice,  one  hundred  oysters  may  be  opened 
without  finding  in  them  a  single  pearl 

The  natives  of  India  have  a  singular  be- 
lief, with  regard  to  the  origin  of  pearls :  it 
is,  that  those  beautiful  concretions  are  con- 
gealed dew-drops,  which  Buddha,  in  certain 
months,  showers  upon  the  earth,  and  are 
caught  by  the  oysters  whilst  floating  on  the 
waters  to  breathe.  The  priests— ever  alive 
to  their  own  interests — ^keep  up  the  strange 
belief  and  make  it  the  pretext  for  exacting 
fi^m  the  divers  and  boatmen  of  their  friith 
what  are  termed  "  charity  oysters,"  for  the 
use  of  Buddha,  who,  when  thus  propitiated, 
according  to  their  showing,  will  render  the 
fish  more  rich  in  pearls  in  future  seasons. 


rrem  •'  EUa  Gook*fe  Jomal» 

ALFRED  TENNYSON  AND  fflS  POEMS. 

Thx  post  of  poet  laureate  could  not  have 
been  bestowed  more  worthily  than  upon 
Alfred  Tennysoa  The  duties  of  the  office 
have  faded  into  nothingness,  and  the  only 
purpose  it  can  now  serve,  if  any,  is  to  set  a 
mark  of  honor  upon  genius,  and  to  recom- 
pense those  men  who,  though  they  have  at- 
tained frune,  are  but  scantily  rewarded  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  private  circumstances 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  but  we  fear  that  poets 
of  his  dass,  however  highly  they  may  be 
estimated,  however  thidcly  their  laurels 
may  cluster  around  their  brows,  are  appre- 
ciated and  read  by  a  comparatively  small 
dasa  It  requires  an  amount  of  intelligence 
greater  than  u  possessed  by  the  mass  of 
those  among  whom  literature  has  made  its 
way — it  requires  a  taste,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  careful  cultivation,  to  sympathize  with 
the  sentiment,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
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Ids  poetry ;  and  the  whole  of  the  eastonu 
under  which  people  in  a  commercial  age 
live,  the  majority  of  the  habita  which  use 
has  made  a  second  nature  to  them,  are  ad- 
Terse  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  poetic 
genius  of  Tennyson.    Such  poems  as  those 
of  Charles  Mackay,  appealing  energetically 
to  the  passions  which  lay  upon  the  surface, 
twining  themselves    in  among   the  daily 
thoughts  of  men,  mixing  up  with  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives,  showing  out  their  politi- 
cal efforts^  depicting  the  miseries  and  the 
wrongs  whidi  prompt  philanthropic  exer- 
tion and  social  amelioration,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  find  selling  in  large  impressions. 
Such  poems  are  suitable  to  the  active,  bust- 
ling, trading  spirit  of  the  age.    They  are, 
to  use  a  word  familiar  to  metaphysicians, 
objective*    They  teach  by  things  rather 
than  by  thoughts.    They  deal  with  matters 
common  to  alL    The  eyes  of  the  mind  among 
men  of  action — and  none  but  such  men 
thrive  in  this  era,  or  exercise  (^eat  influence 
— are  turned  outwards  upon  the  world — 
and  the  popular  poetry  of  the  age  follows 
the  same  direction ;  but  Tennyson,  while  he 
has  passion  and  sentiment  to  overflowing, 
and  sometimes  dashes  off  with  straightfor- 
ward description,  is  too  full  of  thought  to 
keep  closely  enough  to  his  subject  and  re- 
strict himself  to  its  practical  bearings.    His 
poetry,  therefore,  smacks  of  philosophy  al- 
ways, and  sometimes  deals  with  the  gravest 
metaphysical  questions  in  the  most  earnest 
tone.    He  is  for  ever  looking  within,  endeav- 
oring as  it  were  to  comprehend  himself, 
and,  through  himself,  humanity.    He  is  not 
satisfied  with  'seeing  the  material  object,  he 
looks  for  the  idea  which  underlies  it ;  he  is 
not  content  with  feeling  the  sensation  of  a 
fact  thrown  from  the  outer  world,  and  im- 
aged back  from  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  but 
he  must  seek  for  the  links  of  the  chain 
which  connects  mere  sensation  with  con- 
scious perception,  and  memory  with  both; 
and  beyond  all  he  must  strive  to  penetrate 
to  those  most  mysterious  of  all  sympathies 
which  attract  us,  unknown  to  ourselves,  in 
tlus  or  that  direction,  and  direct  the  course 
of  man*s  life. 
If  we  could  compare  men  %ith  watches. 


*  BaliiJeci  is  used  to  ejcpreas  mind,  soul,  or  per- 
SQosUty  of  the  thinker.  Otject  exproeses  any  thing 
or  every  thing  extemsl  to  the  mind.— JTiHf  A<>  •^^ 
tamtai  Cifdtpsdia, 


we  might  say  that  Tennyson  lives  in  the 
world  of  timekeepers  around  him,  not  con- 
tent to  keep  time,  but  wishing  to  know  why 
he  and  his  fellows  keep  it ;  or — ^better  and 
more  poetical  comparison,  and,  therefore, 
fitter   to   use  for  a  poet — ^he  is  like  the 
deep,  still   lake,  so   o'erbowered  with  the 
arching  trees,  which,  throwing  their  limbs 
from  side  to  side,  shut  out  the  sunshine, 
that  from  the  very  plenty  of  the  materials 
for  reflection,  its   dark,  still,  polished  sur- 
face does  but  image  forth  its  own  depth. 
We  do  not  think  we  could  find  an  apter 
comparison  than  that  to  illustrate  the  or- 
der of  Tennyson's  mind    It  is  so  full  of 
thought  that  it  seems  almost  thoughtless, 
like  the  disk  with  many  colors  upon  ita 
surface,    which,    when    revolving    swiftly, 
seems  colorless  and  motionless,  the  very 
activity  of  his  mind  makes  him  appear 
slow  and  tardy  to  the  reader  who  cannot 
appreciate  purely  tuifjeetive  thought;  and 
then,  too,  every  tract  he  passes  along  is  so 
frill  of  objects  on  every  side,  that,  rapidly 
as  he  moves,  he  appears  to  keep  near  the 
same  spot,  for  every  step  tempts  him  right 
and  left  into  the  paths  of  thought  which 
open  out  to  his  vision  on  every  side.    This 
apparent  want  of  progress,  too,  is   made 
more  apparent  by  the  distance  at  which  the 
philosophic  as  well  as  poetic  nund  of  Ten- 
nyson is  from  the  general  mind  of  the  day ; 
and  it  is  here,  as  it  is  in  the  material  land- 
scape, intervening  space  seems  by  its  own 
vastness    to  obliterate    apparent   motion. 
Mount  a  swift  horse,  throw  the  reins  upoo 
his  neck,  dash   your  heels  into  his  sides, 
and  while  the  dosely-adjaoent  fields  and 
hedgerows,  gardens,  and  cottages  seem  to 
fly  past  you  with  the  speed  of  light,  and 
your  blood  is  boiling  with  exhilaration  in 
the  swiftness  of  the  mad  gallop,  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  hill  painted  blue  by  dis- 
tance   which    bounds  the  horiioo,  where 
earth  and   sky  look*  as  though  they  met 
and  kissed  each  other,  and  see  how  slowly 
you  progress  with  reference  to  that    Ton 
may  speed  on  f<Sr  an  hour,  and  yet  with  ref- 
erence to  that  you  are  motionless ;  it  main- 
tains the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  relative 
position  ;  and  when  you  do  leave  it  behind, 
look  higher  still,  and  if  the  stars  are  glim- 
mering through  the  dusky  veil  of  night,  fix 
your  eye  upon  the  northern  star — ^the  mar- 
iner's constant  guide^and  try  to  outride 
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that  You  may  whip  aud  spur  aod  flj  on- 
ward till  your  horse  drops  beneath  you,  but 
there  it  is  still  upon  your  right  hand  or  your 
left,  or  straight  before  you,  as  the  case  may 
be.  You  seem  no  nearer  to  it — oo  farther 
from  it  It  is  too  far  off  to  be  influenced  by 
your  petty  progress,  and  though  it  may  be 
whirling  round  upon  its  own  axis  with  in- 
conceivable velocity,  and  dashing  through 
space  with  a  speed  which  would  make  one 
giddy  even  to  think  of,  its  motion  belongs 
to  another  world  than  yours,  and  to  you  it 
is  motionless. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  Tenny- 
son's mind  which,  at  the  present  period,  dis- 
associate him  from  the  world,  and  most  tend 
to  prevent  him  from  becoming  immediately 
and  extensively  popular.  It  is  not  flatter- 
ing to  our  own  age  to  say  that  there  is  in 
it,  in  the  main,  a  great  want  both  of  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness.  Education,  much 
as  we  rejoice  in  its  diffusion,  has  as  yet 
spread  widely  rather  than  sunk  deeply. 
It  has  widened  like  a  river  overflowing  its 
banks  and  carrying  its  fertilizing  waters  in 
tiny  rivulets  to  the  hitherto  parched  and 
barren  ground  beside  it,  but  becoming  more 
shallow  in  mid-channel.  Men  in  the  mass 
are  knowing  rather  than  really  learned. 
They  are  playing  with  knowledge  to  the 
full,  as  much  as  working  with  it — they  to 
the  full,  as  much  perhaps  more,  resemble 
the  lecturer  making  pretty  many-colored 
fires  on  the  platform  of  a  popular  institute, 
as  the  sage  in  his  closet  toiling  on  painfully 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  hidden  law  of 
nature.  And  as  for  that  earnestness  which 
so  generally  belongs  to  simplicity,  we  do 
not  often  see  or  hear  of  any  thing  so  really 
simple  or  earnest  in  the  world  of  men,  as 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  child  seeking 
to  know  how.  and  why  he  is.  If  men  could, 
as  some  great  and  good  men  have  done, 
retain  in  their  maturity,  or  rather  call  up 
again,  the  freshness  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  curiosity  which  make  so  much  of  the 
happiness  of  the  boy,  we  should  have  a 
world  more  earnest,  and  thoughtful,  and 
wise,  and  better  than  it  is — a  world  more 
capable  of  appreciating  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson. Perhaps  it  may  be  a  Utopian 
thought,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  to  the  soul 
that  we  would  fain  still  have  the  wish  the 
father  to  the  thought,  and  believe  it ;  per- 
haps the  time  may  come  when  the  fullness 


of  the  satis&ctioD  of  material  waota  shall 
make  men  less  worldly,  and  then  boyhood 
and  manhood  instead  of  seeming  two  dis- 
tinct and  different  states  apart  in  action 
and  wish,  may  blend  as  gently  and  imper- 
ceptibly into  each  other  as  the  white  and 
r6d  upon  the  rose  leaf,  each  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  loveliness,  eadi  borrowing  a 
kindred  charm  firom  the  other;    but  now 
schemes,  and  wiles,  and  intrigues  ahat  out 
the  man  from  the  boy,  we  look  upon  our- 
selves as  we  were,  as  other  beings  Irotn  our- 
selves as  we  are,  often  with  scarcely  a  sjm- 
pathy  or  an  emotion  in  common,  and  the 
life  of  men  is  sharp,  shrewd,  self-oontainad, 
and  sneering.    As  men  are,  so  to  a  great  ex- 
tent will  their  favorite  authors  be  ;  aesocia- 
tions  here,  unlike  those  between  the  aezes, 
arise  rather  from  likeness  than  fr(Mn  contrast, 
and  the  world's  popular  writers,  with  a  Teiy 
few  exceptions,  are  like  the  world  in   kind 
although  superior  in  degree.     The   great 
charm  in  reading  is  to  find  our  own  thopghts 
mirrored   forth    from    another  mind    with 
greater  beauty  and  precision,  and  in  a  dear- 
er light  than  ourselves  can  embody  them. 
Though  fond  of  newMM  (rather  than  fresh- 
ness) we  seek  for  the  new  in  expression 
more  than  in  idea.    It  appears  as  though 
what  we  strive  to  know  must  have  some  de- 
fined perceptible  relation  to  what  we  know 
already,  and  we  follow  those  who  though 
beyond  are  in  the  same  track  as  ourselTee, 
without  the  wish,  perhaps  without  the  capa- 
city, to  diverge  into  the  paths  where  others 
are  roaming.    The  main  highway  of  the 
world  is  that  on   which  the  feet   of  the 
many  are  travelling,  which  is  worn  smooth 
with  constant  friction;  and  all,  but  very 
few  having  originality  or  boldness  to  project 
or  diverge  into  a  comparatively  unbeaten 
road,  follow  the  trodden  one  as  surely  as 
water  flows  along  the  channel  cut  for  its 
passage,  or  worn  for  it  by  the  current  long 
years  ago.    In  such  a  state  of  things*  Ten- 
nyson, like  Emerson  and  Shelley,  with  both 
of  whom  he  has  much  in  common  as  well 
as  many  points  of  dissimilarity,  will   be 
more  talked  of  than  read,  more  read  than 
understood ;   though  perhaps  few  libraries 
will  be  roclBDoed  complete  without  him — ^it 
will  be  long  ere  he  sinks  into  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  men,  and  becomes  "  familiar  in 
their  mouths  as  household  words,**  and  to 
such  a  man  the  poet-laureateship,  conferred 
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by  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his 
merits,  is  a  fitting  recogDition  and  a  slight 
reward  in  the  present  For  the  future, 
without  pretending  to  the  mantle  of  proph< 
ecj,  we  may  safely  predict  that  like  a 
piece  of  gold  thrown  into  a  stream,  his 
thoughts  and  words  will  sink  deeply  and 
richly  into  the  current  of  life. 

There  is  another  element  of  Tennyson^s 
nature  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  con- 
firms tis  in  the  opinion  that  he  does  not  live 
in  his  own  age.  He  has  that  constant  ten- 
dency towards  sombreness  rather  than  sad- 
•ness  which  is  a  general  accompaniment  of 
deep  thought  The  world  in  its  moments  of 
relaxation  is  a  merry  world.  It  lores  com- 
•edy  rather  than  tragedy,  a  crowd  gathers 
round  the  bawler  of  a  comic  song  far  more 
readily  than  one  who  trolls  a  lay  of  sentiment, 
■and  when  it  seems  to  be  sad,  its  sadness  is 
rather  the  counterfeit  of  the  melodrama 
than  the  genuine  grief  of  the  tragedy. 
Thoughtful  melancholy  is  not  sufficiently 
exciting  for  those  who  live  a  life  of  constant 
action,  and  now  is  not  the  time  to  sympa- 
thize with  Tennyson,  many  of  whose  Ijrrics, 
while  delighting  us  with  their  deep,  heart- 
felt joy,  remind  us  of  a  gay,  green  wood  in 
summer's  prime,  with  the  leaves  glittering 
in  the  sui^hine,  and  the  birds  twittering 
cheerily  from  every  spray,  but  where  among 
all  the  sighing  wind  comes  now  and  then 
with  hoUow  melancholy  moaning. 

We  have  before  us  at  the  moment  the 
poems  of  Tennyson,  published  between  1880 
and  1842,  and  through  some  of  them,  after 
ihua  feebly  attempting  to  delineate  the  na- 
ture of  that  mind  which  but  few  are  fitted 
to  oom|Mrehend,  we  shall  glance  in  order  to 
illustrate  our  remarks  by  the  poet's  own 
works,  reserving  his  later  works — ^"The 
Princess  "  and  '*  In  Memoriam,"  for  a  future 
paper.  For  the  sake  of  contrasting  more 
forciUy  Tennyson  with  those  writers  of 
whom  perhaps  poor  Thomas  Hood  is  the 
highest  exemplar,  we  turn  to  the  short 
poem  entitled  the  **  Deserted  House,"  a  fair 
parallel  to  Hood's  "  Haunted  House,"  from 
which  we  took  some  extracts  in  a  former 
paper  in  this  Journal.  That  poem  of 
Hood's  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  objective  mind  of  a  high 
order  would  treat  such  a  subject.  If  our 
readers  will  turn  to  it  they  will  see  how, 
touch  upon  touch,  he  paints  the  things  which 
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excite  thought  The  grass-grown  walks,  the 
weed-covered  lake,  the  rusty  hinges,  the 
ruined  windows,  the  mouldering  wall,  the 
creaking  stairs,  the  spider's  web.  It  was  as 
minute  as  a  Dutch  painting,  nothing  seemed 
to  be  omitted,  the  effect  was  complete. 
Tennyson  treats  the  kindred  subject  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  manner.  Instead  of  the 
things  which  excite  thoughts  we  have  the 
thoughts  which  things  produce.  The  action 
of  the  mind  is  there,  without  the  causes  of 
action.  If  we  may  venture  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  to  separate  the  two,  we  have 
the  mental  without  the  material — the  im- 
age without  the  object  reflected,  and  yet  the 
effect  is  as  perfect  in  the  one  as  in  the  other, 
though  in  Hood's  poem  much  more  percep- 
tible ;  take  for  instance  the  first  stanza,^ 

<*  Life  and  Thought  havs  gone  awny 
Side  by  side, 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide: 
Careless  tenants  they  I" 

What  more  could  have  been  said  though  a 
hundred  stanzas  had  been  written  f  What 
more  do  we  need  to  know  t  It  is  not  the 
picture  we  wish  to  see  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  impression  it  makes  upon  our 
minds  I  What  interest  have  the  gray 
crumbling  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  for 
us,  except  in  the  associations  that  belong 
to  them — the  thoughts  they  create.  Here 
as  elsewhere  the  ideal  underUes  the  real, 
and  gives  it  true  interest  We  feel  no 
sympathy  with  material  ruins  themselves, 
but  only  with  tlie  "  life  and  thought "  which 
have  gone  away ;  and  this  idea  once  real* 
ized,  what  is  there  more  to  do  but  to  turn 
from  the  crumbling  wall  and  say  with 
Tennyson — 

<*Come  away,  for  Life  and  Thought 
Here  no  longer  dwell ; 
Bat  In  a  eity  glorious— 
A  great  and  distant  city— have  bought 
A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  hare  stay'd  with  usP 

For  the  way  in  which  our  poet  mingles 
sadness  with  joy,  generally  making  the  for- 
mer the  sequence  to  the  latter,  we  take  a 
few  stanzas  from  "The  May  Queen"  and  its 
continuations  "The  New- Year's  Eve"  and 
**  The  Conclusion."  Look  at  the  picture  of 
light-hearted  happiness  in  the  beautiful  joy- 
ous girl  who  has  been  chosen  from  her  com- 
panions to  be  the  May  Queen  of  the  mstie 
fdte,^ 
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«<ItlMp  to  waad  lU  affht,  mother,  UMt  I  ihaU 

never  wake, 
If  jon  do  not  cell  me  load  when  the  day  begine  to 

break; 
Bui  I  moil  gather  knota  of  flowera,  and  bnda,  and 

garlands  gejr, 
For  I*m  to  be  Qoeen  o'  the  Maj,  mother,  rm  to  be 

Queen  'o  the  May.** 

How  prettjT  the  coquetry  with  which  in 
the  heyday  of  her  triamph  she  treats  her 
loTer— 

**  Ai  I  came  np  the  Talley  whom  think  ye  shonld  I 


Bat  Bobin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  haitel- 

tree? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  hhn 

yetterday,— 
Bnt  Pm  to  bo  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  Pm  to  be 

Queen  o*  the  May." 

How  lovely  the  leaning  of  her  innocent 
nature  to  the  beautiful  which  wreathes 
sweet  flowers  round  her  imagination  as  she 
Innds  garlands  round  her  head. 

**The  honeyaucUe  round  the  porch  has  woven  Its 

wavy  bowers, 
And  by  the  meadow-traaohes  blow  the  fhlnt,  sweet 

cuckoo>fluwers ; 
And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  Are  in 

swamps  and  hollows  gray, 
And  Pm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  Fm  to  be 

Queen  o*  the  May." 

Then  when  the  summer  and  its  May  glo- 
ries has  flown  and  chill  winter  reigns,  and 
the  old  year  is  dying  out  to  make  way  for 
the  new,  the  May  Queen  lies  on  her  sick-bed 
and  speaks  again.  How  altered  the  strain, 
yet  how  wonderfully  preserved  the  unity  of 
the  individual 

<*If  yau*re  waking  call  me  early,  caU  me  early, 
mother  dear. 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New- 
year, 

It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see. 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould,  and  think 
no  more  of  me." 

She  still  loves  the  sweet  flowers,  but  with 
what  a  chastened,  altered  love — a  love  no 
longer  associated  with  the  saucy  flush  of 
health. 

**There^  not  a  flower  on  an  the  hills :  the  ftt)st  is 

on  the  pane : 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  eome  again : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  mrtt  and  the  sun  come  out 

on  high : 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die." 

And  then  comes  the  oondusion.  Hie  May 
Qneen  who  loves  the  flowers  so  earnestly 
does  live  till  the  flowers  come  again,— 


(«Oh !  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that 
the  skies, 

And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb^  voice  to  me  that 
cannot  rise, 

And  sweet  is  all  the  Imid  about,  and  all  the  flow- 
ers that  blow. 

And  sweeter  &r  Is  death  than  lite  to  me  that  long 
to  go." 

How  touching  to  the  thought  of  the  d  jin^ 
girl,  how  holy  the  kind  consideration  now 
that  strength  has  fiuied  away  with  the  flush 
of  conquest,  for  that  same  lover  whom  in  her 
brighter  but  scarcely  happier  moments  abe 
treated  so  coquettiahly.  How  sacred  aeems 
the  transition  firom  the  sensuous  beauty^ 
with  lovers  at  her  feet,  to  the  chastened  in- 
valid welcoming  death  as  a  bridegroom, — 

«  And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  teU  htm  not 

tofyet; 
There^s  msny  worthier  than  f,  would  make  him 

happy  yet. 
If  I  had  lived— I  cannot  tell— I  might  have  been 

his  wife; 
Bat  aU  these  things  hafe  ceased  to  be,  with  iny 

deatieofllfe." 

Our  space  compels  us  reluctantly  to 
over  "  St  Simeon  Stylites,"  in  which  we 
painted  by  the  hand  of  genius,  the  ambitioiia 
hopes  and  the  besetting  fears— the  debaae- 
ment  and  degradation  of  self,  with  the  love 
of  the  worship  of  others — ^the  mingled  cer- 
tainty and  doubt  which  throng  through  the 
mind  of  the  fanatic  who  seeks  to  gain  a, 
crown  of  glory,  not  by  elevating  and  making 
happy  others,  but  by  mortifying,  tortiiriog, 
and  debasing  his  own  humanity. 

We  cull  a  few  extracts  from  another 
poem  embodying  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Ten- 
nyson. The  poem  to  which  we  refer,  **  The 
Two  Voices,"  represents  a  man's  own  nature 
divided  against  itself.  The  evil  Toke 
making  life  dark  and  counselling  self-destnic* 
tion;  the  good  voice  whispering  hope  and 
comfort,  and  painting  much  of  joy  and 
brightness  amid  the  despair  and  darlmess  of 
the  world.  How  subtilely  the  dark  spirit 
counsels  suicide, — 

^  A  still  smidi  voiee  spake  anto  me, 
*llion  art  so  tall  of  misery, 
Were  It  not  better  not  to  be  T ' " 

Hew  artfully  it  insinuates  the  possible  in- 
feriority of  man  to  other  beings  who  may 
exist — 

"This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse, 
That  In  a  boundless  nnlverse 
is  boondlsss  bettoTt  bonadless  wi 
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With  what  empjuitic  briefiien  it  yomiB  to 

the  premmed  annihilation  of  Death  as  the 

"SoVreign  cure"  for  all, — 

•«  Goy  fezed  Spirit,  alaep  Ib  trail; 
lite  right  ear,  tliat  ia  fiU*d  with  dust, 
Heara  little  of  the  ftUae  or  JubL** 

How  triumphantly  the  good  Tdoe  points 
to  examples  of  the  great  and  good  of  all 
ages  who,  defying  trouble — 

** roving  bard  againat  the  atream, 

Saw  diatant  gatea  of  £den  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  waa  a  dream ; 
Bat  heard  by  secret  transport  led, 
Eren  in  the  ehamels  of  the  dead. 
The  mnrmnr  of  the  fountain  head—'* 

And  goes  on  to  ezprees  the  fear  which  Shak- 
speare  makes  Hamlet  express  as  a  reason 
for  not  casting  ofif  mortality — 

«*  1  aaid,  *  I  toil  beneath  the  enrae, 
But,  knowing  not  the  oniverae, 
I  ftar  to  alide  firom  bad  to  wone. 

'And  that,  in  aeeking  to  undo 
One  riddle  and  to  find  the  true 
I  knit  a  hoadred  others  new.*  ** 

Hm  darkness  of  a  pre-existenee  as  well  as 
of  an  after  immortality  seems  to  form  a  part 
of  Tennyson's  creed;  for  the  good  voice, 
replying  to  the  argument  that  a  beginning 
implies  an  ending,  says— 

»  Tet  bow  abookl  I  for  eertain  bold, 
Bacanae  my  memoiy  ia  ao  cold. 
That  I  flfBt  waa  in  boman  mooldf*' 

Hie  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  he 

does  not  deem  unworthy  of  a  thoun^t — as 

he  phikeophically  puts  it, — 

•"It  may  be  thai  no  lilb  ia  foond, 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
FaUa  ottf  but  cycles  always  roond.** 

And  at  last  hope  proves  stronger  than  fear, 
as  it  always  will  in  the  lives  of  men,  and 
the  micertain  Jtght  of  argument  fades  before 
the  mystic  thoughts  it  conjures  up. 


*^  M  oreoTer,  aometbing  ia  or 
That  londiea  ase  with  mysUe  glaama, 
Like  glimpaea  of  ftwgotton  dreama^ 

Like  an  ^BoUaa  harp,  that>wakea 

No  certain  air,  bat  OTertakes 

Far  thought  with  muaic  thai  it  makea.** 

And  last  and  above  all,  the  recognition  of 
power  and  goodness,  and  the  capacity  for 
them  in  humanity  prevails. 

L        **  Bo  Tatioosly  aaam'd  an  thinga  wnmght, 
\  I  marTeU*d  how  the  mind  waa  brought 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  cholee 
To  eommone  with  that  barren  Toiee, 

Urn  that  aaid, 'Bi^lotoa  I  Bajoieer  » 
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LAND. 

Alfanna  Kafir  war  has  burst  upon  the 
Oape  Colony.      How  very  ftint  are  our 
ideas  of  the  horrors  of  such  an  event  when 
we  read    the  records  of  it,  comfortably 
ensconced  in  our  easy  chairs  by  "  our  ain 
firesides."    It  is  true  that  we  shudder  a 
little  at  the  idMh  of  a  village  full  of  peaceful 
inhabitants,  quietly  sitting  down  to  their 
Christmas  dinners,  being  suddenly  attacked 
by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  armed  savages, 
barbarously  murdered,  and  their  habitations 
committed  to  the  flamea    We  are  conscious 
of  a  slight  glow  of  indignation  when  we 
hear  of  our  brave  soldiers  waylaid  and  over- 
powered, and   left   naked,  bleeding,   and 
ghastly  corpses  in  the  highway.    Our  pulae 
throbs  with  anxiety  as  we  read  of  the  brave 
old  (General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  hero  of 
Aliwal  and  a  doxen  other  well-fought  fields, 
surrounded  by  hordes  of  these  fidthless  and 
bloodthirsty  fiends,  and  escaping,  as  it  were, 
by  a  hair's  breadth  from  their  clutches,  and 
firom  a  fearful  and  ignominious  death.    But 
after  all,  our  feelings  are  not  much  more 
harrowed  by  all  these  details  than  perchanoe 
by  a  well-acted  tragedy  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  Haymarket,  or 
some  heart-rending  melodrama  at  the  Sur- 
rey or  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.    The  com- 
fortable sensation  of  our  own  security  in  old 
England  (notwithstanding  the  warnings  of 
Sir  Francis  Head)  is  a  powerful  antidote 
against  the  otherwise  too  vident  dose  of 
horrors  we  might  have  to  swallow.    Nay,  so 
thoroughly  do  we  maintain  our  character  as 
'^a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  that  our  very 
first  impulse  is  not  that  of  horror  at  the 
atrocities  committed,  or  pity  for  the  inno- 
cent and  the  brave  exposed  to  them,  or 
mdignation  at  the  perpetrators,  or  fear  te 
the  safety  of  our  colony ;  but  a  "  pretty 
considerable"  anxiety  as  to  who  is  to  pay 
the  expense  of  thrashing  the  Kafirs  1    Ima- 
gine, good  reader,  the  Arabs  attacking  ih% 
French  oolonisto  in  Algeria,  and  some  Oob* 
denite  Member  of  the  National  Assembly  i|^ 
Paris  getting  up  to  «  protest"  agahiat  tK^ 
nation  paying  the  expense  of  pumsbiog  tbi^ 
iosorgentsl     Doyouthink  there  ia  aa^jj^^^^^ 
luice-oflSoe  in  Europe  that  would  Ina^^  ^v^ 
wret^died individualtaairteMa  far  two dii^^ 
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But  I  must  not  begin  political  allustona  of 
any  kind,  for  they  are  apt  to  make  men 
yery  ill-tempered  and  yery  disagreeable 
oompanionB,  while  my  object  ia  to  entertain 
the  reader  with  a  few  of  my  personal  remi- 
niscences "  touching  the  Kafirs  "  and  with  a 
veracious  history  of  the  deeds  of  my  own 
volunteer  troop  in  the  former  Kafir  war. 

I  was  living  in  a  peaceful,  quiet,  thriving 
little  seaport  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  when  we  w|pe  all  startled 
from  our  usual  monotonous  state  of  existence 
by  the  news  that  the  Kafirs  were  in  arms, 
and  had  sent  messages  of  defiance  to  the 
governor.  Now,  as  these  turbulent  gentry 
can  bring  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
armed  men  into  the  field,  (most  of  them  arm- 
ed, too,  with  good  long  guns,)  and  as  the 
whole  of  our  military  force  on  the  frontier 
was  probably  something  short  of  one  thou- 
sand, it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
news  I  have  mentioned  was  heard  with 
any  thing  but  indifference.  To  form  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  conception  of  our 
feelings  on  the  occasion  the  reader  has  only 
to  fancy  himself  in  a  quiet  country  town 
with  his  wife  and  his  olive-branches  around 
him,  and  a  breathless  messenger  rushing 
into  the  room  to  inform  him  that  the  com- 
bined armies  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia 
are  safely  landed  hard-by,  and  marching  on 
with  fire  and  sword  to  his  dwelling,  vowing 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  To  say  that 
we  instantly  rose  en  maue  to  defend  our- 
selves would  be  no  proof  of  our  heroism, 
but  only  an  evidence  of  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  self-preservatloa  It  was  a  case  of 
fighting  or  dying,  and,  like  heroes  and  men, 
we  chose  the  former. 

Every  body  was  to  be  a  soldier.  Every 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece  became  an 
implement  of  war;  decrepit  blunderbusses 
were  furbished  up  to  shoot  Kafirs,  or  their 
own  possessors,  (which  seemed  as  likely ;) 
stores  were  ransacked  for  arms  of  all  de- 
scriptions ;  every  man  began  casting  bullets 
with  any  piece  of  lead  he  could  lay  hands 
on ;  some  even  hinted  at  turning  the  gutters 
of  their  roofs  to  such  purposes;  while  a 
man  who  had  a  sword  was  such  an  envied 
mortal  that  he  was  in  daily  and  hourly  fear 
of  being  robbed  of  his  treasure.  All  eyes 
were  immediately  turned  to  "the  fort," 
where  four  or  five  scaly  old  guns  poked 
their  noses  out  and  looked  fiercely  down  on 


to  the  town.  It  was  our  only  fortification, 
our  sole  place  of  refuge.  Judge,  then,  of  our 
consternation  on  learning  that  the  man  who 
should  venture  to  fire  one  of  those  ^uns 
would  certainly  be  sent  higher  into  the  air 
than  the  whole  Kafir  nation  could  blow  him ; 
while  the  fort  itself  would  inevitably  tumble 
to  pieces  and  come  rattling  about  our  ears  in 
the  town. 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  though 
all  this  may  look  very  ludicrous,  we  were 
far  from  seeing  the  joke  of  it  at  the  time.  I 
can  positively  declare  that  we  took  a  very 
lugubrious  view  of  the  subject,  and  uttered 
rather  strong  imprecations  on  **  the  authori- 
ties'' for  taking  no  better  care  of  "oar 
national  defences." 

It  is  true  there  was  the  sea  left  us ;  but, 
alasl  there  were  but  four  or  five  little 
coasting  vessels  at  hand,  and  our  town  con- 
tained three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  was  no  hope  of  escape.  I  repeat,  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  or  die ! 

We  immediately  began  to  form  ourselves 
into  companies  or  troops  of  volunteers,  and 
to  choose  our  officers  from  among  ourselves. 
One  troop,  mounted  and  armed  with  double- 
barrelled  guns,  conferred  the  honor  of  being 
their  captain  on  me.  And  I  don't  mind 
telling  the  reader  that  I  felt  very  proud  of 
it,  and  fancied  myself  already  an  embryo 
hero.  The  only  thing  we  called  on  Oovem- 
ment  to  supply  us  with  was  ammunitioa 
Every  day  I  led  my  troop  into  a  valley  hard 
by  the  town,  and  drilled  them  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  serjeant  of  Life  Quards. 
Where  I  learnt  the  art  myself  is  my  own 
secret,  and  I  am  not  going  to  divulge  it, 
especially  as  the  reader  knows  nothing  of 
me  or  my  previous  oocupation&  Then  we 
used  to  practise  firing  at  a  mark — a  great 
white  board,  whereon  was  drawn  with  black 
chalk  the  figure  of  an  imaginary  Kafir.  I 
must  confess  I  was  rather  disheartened,  the 
first  day  of  drill  and  practice,  at  seeing  only 
one  shot  within  the  outlines  of  the  Kafir ; 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  my  troop  would  be 
less  formidable  in  the  field  than  it  was  desir- 
able it  should  be.  However,  we  improved 
day  by  day  till  after  a  week's  practice  our 
imaginary  Kafir  looked  considerably  riddled. 
Then  there  was  the  drilling  1  How  shall  I 
ever  describe  its  ludicrous  scenes!  Fifty 
men  of  all  sizes  are  mounted  on  fifty  horses 
or  ponies  of  equally  various  dimeusion& 
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Tbere  is  a  hJ^  greasy-looking  man  who  rides 
a  low  punchy  little  gray  pony,  with  a  re- 
i&arkably  lively  little  tail;  and  whenever 
tbe  order  is  giyen  to  "  fire,"  the  punchy  little 
gray  bobs  down  his  head,  elevates  his  heels> 
and  pitches  the  fat  roan  on  to  the  grass  over 
his  head.  That  man  never  will  ride.  There 
is  a  little,  weasen-fiEU^ed  tailor  mounted  on  a 
high,  long-legged,  rawboned  brute  that 
takes  him  wherever  it  pleases,  and  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  stout  gentleman  is 
seen  sprawling  on  the  grround,  the  little 
tailor  on  his  tall  Rosinante  is  galloping 
wildly  across  the  country,  and  is  never 
heard  off  till  tea-time  the  same  evening, 
when  he  drops  in  at  home  and  tells  his  wife 
big  stories  about  his  martial  deeds.  There 
b  that  highly  respectable  man  in  the  green 
wide-awake,  and  the  perverse  pair  of  trow- 
aers  that  will  work  up  to  his  knees,  who  is  a 
ateady,  persevering  fellow  at  his  drill ;  but 
who  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  take  his 
right  hand  for  his  left,  and  when  ordered  to 
&oe  to  the  former  invariably  twists  to  the 
latter,  and  thereby  comes  into  violent  col- 
lision with  his  neighbor,  to  the  occasional 
upsetting  of  both.  There  is  a  mild,  gentle- 
manly-looking, middle-aged  man,  with  a 
new  double-barrelled  gun,  and  mounted  on 
a  decently-groomed  animal,  who,  if  not  a 
very  soldier-like  figure,  will  at  all  events 
paas  muster  ;  but  has  an  awkward  habit  of 
forgetting  the  difference  between  ball-car- 
tridges and  blank  ones,  whereby  he  occa- 
sionally sends  a  bullet  whizzing  over  his 
captain's  head,  which  he  misses  only  through 
a  tendency  he  has  to  fire  high.  There  is  the 
"  tall  man"  of  the  troop,  who  rides  a  "jib- 
ber ;"  and  when  ordered  to  ''charge"  is 
generally  seen  backing  like  an  equestrian  at 
Astley's  retiring  from  the  ring,  but  driving 
his  spurless  heels  frantically  into  the  brute^s 
sides  to  make  him  go  forward,  while  the  more 
he  labors  the  more  his  animal  won't  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  little  drawbacks, 
however,  my  troop  was  voted  the  "  crack" 
one  of  the  place.  Some  of  us — ^most  of  us, 
indeed— eould  both  ride  and  shoot  well,  and 
began  to  be  anxious  to  try  the  effects  of  our 
bullets  on  the  thick  skulls  of  the  Kafirs. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  suggested,  though 
not  absolutely  commanded,  that  one  of  the 
troops  raised  in  our  town  had  better  advance 
towards  the  frontier,  we  forthwith  volun- 
teered to  do  sa 


Five  or  six  ox- wagons  were  prepared  to 
carry  our  commissariat  and  ammunition^ 
our  horses  were  saddled,  our  farewells  (with 
many  a  heartache)  exchanged,  and  one  fine 
morning  we  marched  forward  **  to  conquer 
or  to  die.**  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  disagreeable  duty  than  that 
which  we  had  to  perform — to  fight  against 
savages,  with  the  certainty  of  the  most  hor- 
rible deaths  if  we  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
no  "  glory "  if  we  thrashed  them  instead.. 
What  glory  could  be  gained  by  fighting 
hordes  of  barbarians  f  What  military  re- 
nown could  await  a  lot  of  burghers,  battling^ 
for  their  own  lives !  What  gazettes  or  pro- 
motions could  be  in  store  for  a  set  of  half- 
armed  civilians,  sallying  forth  to  protect 
their  homes  and  their  property !  Still,  we 
went  forward  with  a  firm  determination  to 
be  heroes  at  all  hazards. 

Our  first  day's  march  was  about  thirty 
miles,  to  Sundny's  river,  on  the  banks  of 
which  we  pitched  our  camp.  After  I  had 
taken  all  due  precautions  to  fortify  our  po- 
sition as  well  as  our  rough  means  and  small 
experience  would  enable  me ;  after  having 
duly  posted  the  pickets  and  '*made  all 
enug,"  as  the  sailors  say,  I  retired  to  my 
tent  to  cogitate  over  the  strange  course  of 
events  which  had  turned  me  into  a  hybrid 
captain  of  a  troop  of  burghers  on  the  plaina 
of  South  Africa. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
entrance  of  my  sergeant.  The  good  man 
(who  was  a  cooper  by  trade)  gave  me  tbe 
military  salute,  and  proceeded — 

**If  you  please,  captain,  I  have  to  report 
private  Brooks." 

**  What's  the  matter  T  I  asked. 

**  Why,  you  see,  captain,  (another  military 
salute — ^we  were  very  au  fait  at  these  mi- 
nor "  dandyisms  "  of  our  new  profession)— 
"  you  See,  sir,  I  posted  him  on  guard  at  the 
turn  of  the  river  yonder,  where  the  bush 
joins  it ;  and  says  he,  *  Do  you  mean  to  say 
as  how  Fm  to  walk  up  and  down  this  cursed 
place  for  two  hours  with  my  gun  ?' — *  Of 
course  you  are,'  says  I ;  '  it's  the  captain's 
orders.*—*  Then,'  says  he,  *  I'll  just  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Fll  aee  you  d—dfir%C  " 

This  was  the  first  specimen  I  had  of  the 
perfection  of  our  state  of  militaiy  discipline, 
and  I  had  great  trouble  to  refrain  from 
bursting  out  laughing.  But,  assuming  a  stem 
look,  I  said — 
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'*PlMe  him  under  urett  and  wait  mj 
orders." 

''Begging  yonr  perdoo,  captain,  that's 
just  what  he  wants — there's  a  good  fire  that 
he  wants  to  get  nigh." 

**  Oh,  that's  it»  is  it  t  Then  tie  him  to  one 
of  the  wagons,  away  from  the  fire,  and  stop 
his  rations  till  he's  willing  to  return  to  duty." 

The  sergeant  seemed  to  think  I  was  a  ge- 
nius for  hitting  on  such  a  plan,  and  I  may  as 
well  declare,  that  I  always  found  it  the  most 
efllcacious  method  of  qnelUng  turbulent 
spirits,  stopping  the  supplies.  Private 
Brooks  behaved  like  a  trump  ever  after- 
Next  morning  we  marched  forwards  again, 
approaching  the  Addo  Bush,  which  is  a 
dense  forest,  extending  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  with  only  one  wagon  road  through 
it  It  is  always  full  of  something  horrible, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  if  you  believe  the 
reports  of  a  couple  of  roadside  innkeepers 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  it»  and  express 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  personal  safety 
of  any  visitors  who  think  of  quitting  their 
hospitable  roofo  to  penetrate  its  depths. 
For  my  own  part,  the  number  of  times  I 
have  been  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  lions, 
trampled  to  death  by  elephants,  eaten  by 
tigers,  and  chased  by  hyenas  in  that  bush 
(according  to  the  warnings  of  those  same 
innkeepers)  makes  me  look  upon  myself  as  a 
rival  of  Van  Ambuigh,  so  often  have  I  es- 
caped the  jaws  of  wild  beasts.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  of  oonrse,  it  was  full  of  Kafirs 
enough  to  dine  on  my  troop— men,  horses, 
wagons,  and  qxen — ^without  suffering  the 
slightest  indigestion  from  a  surfeil  On  we 
proceeded  notwithstanding  these  gloomy  as- 
surances ;  and  although  we  fired  at  one  or 
two  blackened  stumps  of  trees,  seen  from 
the  distance  through  the  leaves;  although 
we  chaiged  in  pursuit  of  a  black  bullock, 
and  nearly  mmtlered  a  wandering  Fingo 
herdsman,  we  did  not  fall  in  with  a  dingle 
Kafir. 

Three  further  days'  march  brought  us  to 
Graham's  Town,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
frontier.  We  marched  into  the  town  a  very 
dirty,  tired,  sleepy,  unshaven,  and  wretched- 
looking  set;  yet  we  felt  ourselves  heroes, 
and  flattered  ourselves  that  many  fair  eyes 
looked  on  us  as  such. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
our  doings  for  the  next  three  days  in  "  mute. 


inglorious"  peace.  On  the  fourth  day  ve 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  a  certain  spot, 
known  as  Trompetter's  Drift,—**  drift" 
meaning,  in  the  language  of  the  colony,  a 
"fbrd,"  where  we  igfere  to  remain  until 
joined  by  other  forces.  On  looking  at  the 
map,  and  taking  a  careful  view  of  the  posi- 
tion we  were  to  occupy,  I  became  convinced 
that  we  were  about  to  have  all  our  aoiSar- 
like  qualities  called  into  play :  for  a  more 
diabolical  spot,  one  better  adapted  for  Kafirs 
to  surround  even  the  most  vigilant  of  voIob- 
teer  captains,  to  hem  in  his  troop,  eat  them 
up,  (as  they  call  it,)  and  utterly  annihilate 
them,  I  never  saw.  Moreover,  the  bosh 
around  it  was  reported  to  be  full  df  Kafirs, 
and  for  that  very  reason  my  troop  was  sent 
to  look  for  them ;  because,  in  &ct,  we  were 
looked  upon  as  a  set  of  regular 
devils! 

We  marched  forward  again.  Our 
nation  lay  only  about  thirty  or  forty 
from  the  town;  but  I  made  a  two  days' 
march  of  it,  because  I  judged  it  imprudent 
to  put  my  neck  into  such  a  place  of  jeop- 
ardy, for  the  first  time,  after  dark.  On  the 
second  day  we  reached  the  **  Drift,"  wfaidi 
was  a  fbrd  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Fish 
River.  I  must  explain,  however,  to  the 
reader,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  pecnli- 
arities  of  South  Africi^  that  many  of  the 
beds  of  rivers  there  are  quite  dry.  Sudi 
was  the  case  with  this  one ;  so  that  there 
was  merely  a  '*  blind  river,"  or  ravine, 
where  there  should  have  been  a  noble 
stream.  Crossing  this  blind  river,  I  led  my 
men  to  an  open  space  beyond  it,  according 
to  the  wise  instructions  I  had  received  from 
the  powers  that  were.  Here  we  prepared 
to  encamp.  To  fortify  such  a  position  ef- 
fectually was  almost  impossible,  but  I  did 
my  best  Before  us  lay  a  dense,  impene- 
trable bush,  which  may  be  said  to  have  oc- 
cupied two  sides  of  the  triangle  on  whidi 
we  were  placed,  the  third  side  being  the 
deep  bed  of  the  blind  river  before  men- 
tioned. 

We  were  careful  enough  about  our  sen- 
tries all  night,  I  can  assure  the  reader.  As 
for  myself,  I  was  riding  or  walking  from  one 
post  to  another  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
time.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  us,  however ; 
not  the  faintest  hint  that  a  Kafir  was  in  the 
dark,  black-looking  bush  beyond  us. 

In  the  morning,  some  of  the  party  began 
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4o  look  out  for  game,  and  to  haiej  a  hare 
<ir  a  partridge  or  two  might  not  be  an  un- 
pUaaant  yariatioo  of  our  daily  fiire.  Erery 
thing  around  ub  bore  such  an  air  of  peace 
and  quietude  that  the  meet  nervous  beg^ 
to  feel  coofidenoe  and  to  talk  valiantly. 

About  ten  o'clook,  a  strange  sound  is 
heard.  Some  of  our  party  are  seen  flying 
towards  the  camp  as  fast  as  their  legs  wHl 
carry  them.  Ab  they  approach  they  shout 
**  Kafirs !"  Nervous  men  shake,  brave  men 
are  taken  by  Bur{Nrise,  cowards  drop  their 
jaws  and  look  like  Mr.  Manning  about  to  be 
banged.  '*  Where  I  where  T  is  the  next 
cry.    "  Everywhere  I"  is  the  answer. 

**  Saddle  and  mount  T  cries  the  captain, 
most  unnecessarily,  for  every  man  does  it 
instinctively. 

I  gallop  to  one  point  of  the  triangle,  and 
I  see  the  dark  skins  and  woolly  heads  of 
the  Kafirs,  their  long  guns  on  their  slender 
aasagaia,  peeping  through  the  bush  in  all 
directions,  and  advancing  towards  us.  I 
dash  across  to  the  opposite  point,  and  I  see 
the  same  thing.  I  look  to  the  blind  river, 
and  I  see  our  dark  enemies  pouring  down  it 
as  rapidly  as  the  stream  of  water  that  of 
•old  flowed  in  it.  We  are  about,  fifty  or 
sixty ;  our  opponents  seem  to  be  hundreds 
or  thousands. 

Meantime  every  man  is  mounting  in  "  hot 
baste,**  and,  to  my  intense  horror,  galloping 
for  his  life  towards  the  Drift,  in  full  retreat  I 
I  shout  to  them ;  I  rave,  I  threaten,  I  curse ; 
but  fear,  the  most  imminent  and  deadly  fear 
bas  seijBed  them  all,  (save  a  very  few  choice 
spirits,)  and  they  heed  nothiog  but  the  fhm^ 
tic  hope  of  saving  their  lives  by  their 
horses'  heeUk  I  am  weU  mounted ;  I  dash 
to  the  ford  and  cry  "  Halt,"  and  plant  my- 
self in  the  way  to  stop  them.  I  do  not  wish 
to  remain  on  the  triangular  spot,  but  I 
wish  to  maintain  my  ground  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  Kafirs  cannot  surround  us. 
It  is  all  of  no  avail  **8ai¥ne  qui  petUT 
ii  the  cry,— or  the  idea ;  and  I  was  about 
as  much  Captain  of  my  burgher  troop,  then, 
as  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

Away  we  go,  then,  as  fast  as  our  horses 
can  carry  us.  Mercy  on  him  I — ^the  fiit  man 
has  been  pitched  off  the  gray  cob  with  the 
lively  tail,  and  is  roaring,  with  drooping 
Jaw,  for  help.  Another  gives  him  a  hand 
ttp,  and  he  gallops  away,  riding  double  be- 


hind his  comrade.  Three  or  four  have  flung 
away  their  guns  with  their  valor.  The  little 
tailor  leads  the  van.  His .  horse  has  the 
lightest  weight  and  the  longest  legs.  Be- 
hind many  a  bush  a  Kafir  head  peers  for 
a  moment,  when  a  flying  shot  or  two  makes 
it  drive  out  of  sight  But  they  are  the 
iNraver  ones  of  the  party  who  think  of  firing 
at  all :  with  most  the  idea  of  such  a  thing 
would  be  madness;  they  are  running  for 
their  own  lives,  and  have  not  the  smallest 
thought  about  those  of  their  enemies.  . 

History  records  that  some  of  my  gallant 
troop  could  hardly  summon  up  courage  to 
draw  bridle  when,  after  galloping  for  forty 
miles,  they  found  themselves  again  in  Gra- 
ham's Town.  It  also  declares  that  the 
largest  party  that  arrived  together  was 
three  I  When  any  horseman  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  town  at  a  rapid  pace  for  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  it  was  suggested  that 
it  was  one  of  **  the  troopw"  As  for  myself, 
I  went  straight  to  the  officer  in  command 
and  reported  the  whole  of  the  affair  from 
beginning  to  end  with  a  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy worthy  of  the  exalted  subject  I  was 
received  with  chilling  coldness,  heard  with 
dumb  surprise,  and  at  ^e  end  of  my  nar- 
rative attacked  with  a  tirade  of  invective 
which  I  only  wbh  I  could  put  into  print  as 
a  specimen  of  military  eloquence.  I  believe 
that  I  was  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot,  at  the  very  least.  My  gallant  troop 
were  to  be  put  in  irobs  as  deserters ;  and  to 
wind  up  the  whole,  our  retreat  was  pro- 
nounced **  the  most  cowardly  thing  which 
had  disgraced  the  BriHih  Army  since  the 
affair  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  I" 

Thus  ended,  good  reader,  the  services  of 
my  "crack"  volunteer  troop!  Every  one 
of  them  (bad  luck  to  them  I)  is  a  marked 
man  to  this  day;  except  the  captain 
(ahem !)  who  succeeded  in  clearing  his 
diaracter  eventually  by  deeds  which— —- 
but,  no;  he  makes  you  his  very  humble 
obeisance. 


YuiiOARiTY  of  manners  may  co-exist  with 
a  poliBhed  mind,  and  urbanity  with  a  vulgar 
one;  the  union  of  both  constitutes  the 
gentleman,  whatever  may  be  the  grade  in 
which  it  is  found. 

Whsn  we  seem  to  blame  ourselves,  we 
mean  only  to  extort  praise. 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  (EX) 
UNPROTECTED  FEMALE. 

Mrs.  Jonbs  {late  Miss  Martha  Stbuoolbs) 
receives  a  Cennu  Paper ^  and  has  diffieul- 
ties  in  respect  of  it. 

Time.— Satorday,  March  S9. 
Mb.  Jones  is  away  from  homs,  on  business, 
Mas.  Jones  has  been  left  for  a  week  to 
struggle  with  her  loneliness^  a  sense  of  the 
horrors  of  Papal  Aggression  and  the  ap- 
proaching Exhibition  of  ail  Nations,  a 
fiighty  Housemaid,  and  a  Cook  of  vi(^ent 
tetnper. 
Scene. — The  Front  Parlor,   Oreat    Coram 
Street,    The  Ez-Untbotected  discovered 
at  her  solitary  meal.    It  is  raining. 
Ex' Unprotected  Female  {in  a  damp  and 
dreary  frame  of  mind,)    How  it  poure  1    I 
hope  Jones  is  not  out  in  it    He  never  wiU 
put  his  feet  in  hot  water,  on  his  journeys. 
He  says  it  does  him  more  good  to  put  the 
hot  water  into  his  mouth,  instead,  with  a 
little  brandy  and  sugar.    Uh  1  Vm  sure  he's 
getting  fond  of  spirita    (Reverts  by  a  well- 
known  law  in  the  association  of  ide<u,  from 
Mb.  Jones's  *'  hot  vnthT  to  the  **  cold  with- 
out.")   Oh,  dear  I  how  it's  raining  to  be  sure. 
They  say  that  Crystal  Palace  is  quite  full 
of  water — and  no  wonder,  Pm  sure;  and 
Tery  glad  I  am  of  it    With  their  Oabdinal 
Wisemans  and  Qavazzis — a  parcel  of  for- 
eigners  !      And,  mercy  only  knows  what 
revolutions  they  mayn't  have,  when  they  all 
come  over  here,  and  clubs  and  things.    Fm 
sure  it's  dreadful    {A  smart  knock  is  heard; 
a  cross  between  the  rat-tat  of  the  Postman 
and  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  a  visitor,)   Oh !  what's 
that  f^-only  a  knock.    But  one's  so  nervous. 
Jones  shall  stay  at  home  all  this  summer ; 
and  if  he  loses  his  situation  Tm  not  a-going 
to  be  left  alone  with  the   foreigners  and 
people— and  so  PU  tell  him.    {A  colloquy  is 
heard  in  the  passage.)    There's  that  Mart 
a-goesiping  as  usuai    The  baker,  I  suppose ; 
or  the  greengrocer's  young  man  from  round 
the  comer,  about  the  firewood. 

[Enter  Mabt  {the  flighty  Housemaid)  with 
a  Paper  in  her  hand,  and  some  excite- 
ment in  her  manner.  Miss  Maby  is  a 
good  deal  prettier  than  a  housenuUd  has 
any  right  to  be,  even  if  not  flighty. 
Mabt — ^how  often  have  I  told  you  nut  to 
stay  gossiping  with  people  at  the  door  f 


Mary  {pitting  hsrsdf,  morally,  into 
attitude  of  self  defence.)    Please,  M\  I 
not  a  gossipin  1    It's  a  man  with  the  Cen- 
sers. 

Ex- Unprotected  Female  {whose  mind  is 
acutely  alive  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Papal  power.)  The  Censers  1  Oh  1  Good- 
ness gracious  me  I  Bringing  Censers  to  my 
house  1  They'll  bring  the  incense  next,  and 
the  white  veil,  I  suppose,  and  ask  one  to  go 
into  a  Nunnery — ^the  wretches  1  When  they 
know  I  can't  abear  Mb.  Bennett  and  the 
Puseyites,  let  alone  the  Cardinals  and  the 
Monks,  and  that  Bishop  or  Clifton,  {with 
fervor.)  Tell  the  man  to  take  'em  away, 
this  minute,  and  say  Fm  surprised  at  his 
impudence. 

Mary  {much  impressed  by  her  mistresses 
exeitcfnent.)  Please  M',  I  said  we  didn't 
want  any  ;  and  was  ordered  never  to  take 
in  no  papers  at  the  door. 

Ex- Unprotected  Female  {horrified)  Pa- 
pers I  Oh ) — I  suppose  they're  some  horrid 
Popish  tracts. 

Mary.  Pertikly  not,  when  to  be  called  for. 

Ex- Unprotected  Female  {in  bitter  apprc' 
hension.)  Then  he's  coming  back  again,  is 
he  1    But  you  didn't  take  'em  in  t 

Mary.  Please  M',  he  said  it  was  the  law, 
and  I  must,  or  we'll  all  be  had  up  afore  the 
justices.    There's  the  paper,  M'. 

Ex-  Unprotected  Female  {taking  it  under  a 
vague  impression  that  Cabdinal  Wiseman 
has  triumphed,  and  that  the  Pope's  guard 
are  distributing  instruments  of  superstition 
and  confessions  of  faith)  Good  Gracious  t 
{Meads  superscription,)  **  Census  of  the  Pop- 
ulation"— {much  relieved)  Oh,  you  stupid 
girl ! — why,  it's  the  Census ! 

Mary  {doggedly  re-inserting  the  "rs.") 
Yes,  M',  I  said  it  was  the  Censers. 

Ex-  Unprotected  Female.  Don't  be  saucy. 
Mart  ;  I  beg  you  won't  It's  the  Census  I 
tell  you ;  that  is — {rather  ptuuled  for  a  defi- 
nition)—W%  intended— (coleAtn^  eU  the  Re- 
gistrar-GeneraTs  information)-—"  to  show 
the  number  of  the  population — their  ar- 
rangement by  ages  and  fiunilies,  in  different 
ranks,  professions,  employments,  and  trades ; 
their  distribution  over  the  country,  in  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities ;  their  increase  and* 
progress  in  the  last  ten  years."  {Taking 
breath)  Yes,  that's  what  it  is,  Mart  {tri- 
wnphantly)^taid  a  very  good  thing,  too. 

Mary  {saucily.)   I  don't  see  what  business 
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any  body's  got  with  other  people's  ages  and 
families,  aod  such  like. 

£!x- Unprotected  Female  {who  hat  been 
tttming  over  the  document  in  9ome  bewilder- 
nuni  with  the  General  Inttruetionif  and  Ex- 
4Mtnple9,  and  Directions.)  How  dare  you 
talk  aOf  you  impudent  thing  I  It's  the  Oot- 
enunent. 

Mary  {with  redoMed  Mudneee,)  If  it 
was  the  Qcnur,  M',  I  don't  think  she's  any 
business  to  ask  all  them  questions,  M*. 

Ex-  Unprotected  Female,  Oh,  Mabt — how 
dare  you  I  Take  away  the  things^  do— this 
minute. 

Mary.  Yes,  M'. 

[Takes  away  the  things^  and  Exit. 

Ex- Unprotected  Female  {settling  herself 
down  seriously  to  grapple  with  the  Census 
Paper.)  Now,  then,  let  me  see.  Fm  glad 
JoNu  will  haye  to  fill  it,  for  it  seems  rather 
difficult  from  all  these  instructions.  Eh! 
{Beads.)  **  This  paper  will  be  called  for  on 
Monday,  March  81st,  by  the  appointed  offi- 
cer." Oh,  dear !  then  Jones  won't  be  back 
in  time— and  whoeyer's  to  fill  it  up  if  Jones 
isn't  here  f  (Reads  again,)  "  Ton  are  re- 
quested to  insert  the  particulars  specified  on 
the  other  page,  respecting  all  the  persons 
who  slept  or  abode  in  your  house  on  the 
night  of  March  SOth."  That's  to-morrow — 
and  Jones  won't  be  back  for  a  week !  Oh, 
dear,  dear,  how  provoking  t 

Let's  see.  {Reads,)  **  Name  and  Surname 
— no  person  absent  on  the  night  of  March 
80th  to  be  entered."  Then  Jones  won't  be 
entered — ^not  entered  in  his  own  house  I 
(<?oef  on  bitterly.)  **  Write  after  the  name 
of  the  Head  of  the  Family,  the  name  of  his 
Wife—'*  But  I  ain't  to  write  the  name  of 
the  Head  of  the  Family — I  thought — ^because 
he  don't  sleep  here.  Oh  1  why  will  they  t 
They  really  ought  to  explain.  **  Write  the 
name  of  his  Wife" — ^Maetha  Steuogles  is 
my  name.  **  Children  and  others  of  the 
same  surname — "  {PauseSf  overwhehned  by 
th£  vision  of  Joneses  that  rises  before  her.) 
Oh  dear— others  bearing  the  surname  of 
JoNEB — ^why,  there's  ten  pages  of  'em  in  the 
Post-qgUe  Directory  I  What's  this  column  t 
{Reads  again.)  **  Relation  to  Head  of  Fam- 
ily." But  I  haven't  to  put  Head  of  Family 
down  at  all — if  he  doesn't  sleep  here. 
{Reads,  in  increasing  perplexity,)  "  State 
whether  wife,  son,  daughter,  or  other  rela- 
tive."   Whose  wife,  I  should  like  to  know, 


If  I  musn't  mention  Jones  beoause  he  doesn't 
.sleep  at  home  that  night?  ** Other  rela- 
tions." Goodness  !  me — ^how  am  I  to  know 
all  the  man's  relations — It's  a  Welsh  family, 
and  they're  all  related  to  each  other  thera 
{Reads  again,  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair.) 
"  Deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind ;  write  '  deaf  and 
dumb,'  or  '  blind,'  opposite  the  name  of  the 
person."  Dear  mel  There's  nobody  here 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind;  so  how  can  1 
write  such  things,  when  they  say  I'm  to  be 
fined  £6  if  I  don't  write  the  truth,  and  have 
to  go  before  the  justices,  and  perhaps  be 
sent  to  the  station-house,  or  somewhere — ^for 
perjury  t — And  then,  there  are  the  servants  I 
I  do  declare  Fm  afraid  to  ask  that  Coos — 
she  flies  out  so— and  Maet  will  be  giving 
me  some  of  her  impertinence.  At  all  events 
I'd  better  prepare  them  for  it  {Rings  the 
bell  nervously,  and  resumes  her  consideration 
of  the  Papers.)  Fifteen  places  for  people's 
names  t  I  wonder,why  they  put  in  fifteen, 
and  not  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  f  And  I 
wonder  what  they  want  it  all  for,  the  (Gov- 
ernment I'm  sure,  except  for  the  Taxes, 
and  such  bothering  things  as  this,  we  don't 
see  much  of  the  Government 

Enter  Maet,  who  bobs  dejianee, 

Mary.  Did  you  ring,  M'  I 

Ex- Unprotected  Female.  Send  up  Coox — 
(Mast  is  going) — and  come  yourself — ^Maet 
— Fve  something  very  serious  to  say  to  yon. 

Mary  {aside.)  I  s'pose  she's  agoing  to  knag 

us  about  somethin'  or  other,  the  old , 

Re-enter  Maet,  with  Coox,  very  red  in  the 

face,  and  with  a  tendency  to  avaU  herself 

of  the  support  of  neighboring  pieces  of 

furniture. 

Ex- Unprotected  Finale  {with  mingled 
emotion  and  dignity.)  Oh — Fve  sent  for  you, 
Maey,  and  Cook,  about  this  paper.  We've 
all  got  to  answer  the  questions  the  Govern- 
ment asks  us  in  it 

Cook  {laboring  under  an  intense  hatred  of 
Cetitralixation.)  And  what  business  has  the 
Government  a  oomin'  leavin'  papers  here 
for,  Fd  like  to  know  f  Fd  like  to  catch  the 
Government  a  coming  down  the  area-steps, 
I  would— or  into  my  kitching.  I'd  pin  a 
dish-cloth  to  the  Government's  tail,  I  would. 
There  1  {Snorts  defiance,  and  grasps  an 
armcliair  in  her  etnotion.) 

Ex-  Unprotected  Female  {with  stem  dignity.) 
Cook,  it's  awful  to  hear  you  use  such  lan- 
guage of  the  Government    Now,  attend  to 
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me,  both  of  700,  and  aiiawer  mj  quefiiona. 
{Taket  a  pen,  2h  Oook,  wAo  radiaiea  deji- 
OHM  and  ^siruetivffUMM.)  Tour  name  is 
Saeah  Soakkb. 

Cook  (with  nuUignaiU  triumph,)  No,  Mam 
— it  ain't  no  each  thing. 

Ex'  Unprotected  Female  (alarmed.)  Why, 
that's  the  name  I  hired  you  by. 

Cook  (with  diabolictU  glee,)  But  it  ain*t 
my  name  as  I  was  baptised  by— and  what 
that  is,  nobody  knows,  as  I  don*t  wish  it— 
wich  it  isn't  the  Gk>renunent,  nor  you  neither, 
Ma'aoL  It's  mean  in  the  Government  to 
•come  prying  into  families — ^its  shabby  in 
'em — and  they'd  better  ask  how  much  drip- 
pin'  goes  into  the  pantry — ^perhaps  youll 
put  that  down  for  'em. 

Ex-  Unprotected  Female  (in  a  Uyne  of  com- 
metion,)  Sakah  Soakkb,  you're  in  liquor— 
don't  go  to  deny  it  Makt  Beioos.  Your 
condition,  if  you  please  I  As  for  that  wom- 
an's condition,  it's  Gin— she  smells  quite 
strong  of  it  (Examining  from  paper,) 
**  Married,  Widower,  Widow,  or  Unmar- 
ried f '  Makt  Beigos,  I  insist  on  your  an- 
swering, or  I  shall  be  fined  £5. 

Mary  Briggs  (purting  her  lips  and  Jltuh- 
ing.)  Shan't  then— if  it  was  £50. 

Ex- Unprotected  Female  {yaith  a<demnity.) 
Maet  BaiocM — if  you  don't  answer  the 
•question  I  shall  suspect  the  worst  Tou 
ain't  married,  Mabt  Bbioq8  t 

Mary  Brigge  (with  all  the  pride  of  her 
tex.)  Well,  if,  and  if  I  was,  I  hope  a  poor 
aenrant  may  go  and  get  married. 

Ex' Unprotected  Female  (with  a  horrid 
light  breaking  in  on  her)  Gktodness  gra- 
cious 1  oh  dear  1  That  soldier — Ido— belieye 
—oh,  Makt  Bbioos — (Mart  endeaecre  to 
hear  «p,  hut  quails  under  Mas.  Jones's  eye,) 
Bat  biow  do  I  know  what's  true,  and  what 
im't  f  And  how  ever  is  one  to  fill  it  up,  if 
ooe  don't  even  know  one's  own  servants' 
names  and  conditions  I  And  no  Head  of 
the  Family  at  home— and  obliged  to  pat 
ooeself  down  as  a  wife,  without  saying 
whose  wife,  and  to  put  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
blind,  after  one's  name,  whether  one  is  or 
not ;  and  to4)e  fined  £5,  if  it  isn't  true ;  and 
to  have  to  tell  one's  age,  and  find  out  other 
females'  agea  Oh,  dear  I  oh  dear  I  I  never 
shall — I'm  sure  I  shall  have  to  go  before  the 
Justices ! 

[Maet  and  Oook  triun^h  in  her  agony. 
The  Curtain  falle  on  her  deepair. 


ON  MY  OWN  MINIATURE  PICTURE. 


BT  soirraKT. 


Amo  I  was  ODce  like  thb !  thai  glowing  cheek 
Was  mine,  those  pleaaore-aparkling  ejes;  that 

brow 
Smooth  as  the  levrt  lake,  when  not  a  breeae 
Dies  o^er  the  sleeping  surface  I . . .  Twenty  yean 
Have  wroaght  strange  alteration !    Of  the  Meads 
Who  onoe  ao  dearly  prized  thii  minatorei 
And  loved  it  for  its  likeneaa,  acme  are  gcme 
To  their  last  home ;  and  some,  estranged  In  hsaiW 
Beholding  me,  with  quick-averted  glance 
Paaa  on  the  other  aide !    But  still  these  hues 
Bemain  unalterM,  and  these  fbatures  wear 
The  look  of  Infkncy  and  Innocence. 
I  search  myaelf  In  vain,  and  And  no  tnMse 
Of  what  I  waa :  those  lightlj  arching  Uaea 
Dark  and  overhanging  now ;  and  that  sweet  tue 
Settled  in  thme  strong  lineaments . . .  There  were 
Who  formM  high  hopes  and  flattering  ones  of  theoi 
Tonng  Robert  t  for  thine  eye  waa  quick  to  apeak 
Each  opening  feeling :  ahould  they  not  have  kaowa 
If  the  rich  rainbow  on  the  morning  cloud 
Reflects  its  radiant  dyes,  the  husbandman 
Beholds  the  ominous  glory,  and  foresees 
Impending  storms  I . . .  They  aogur^d  happily* 
That  thou  didst  love  each  wild  and  woadVoua  tale 
Of  fhery  flction*  and  thine  infknt  tongue 
LispM  with  delight  the  godlike  deeds  of  Greece 
And  rising  Rome ;  therefore  they  deemed,  fonooih, 
That  thou  f^ouldst  tread  PKKrBEi»irr*a  pleasant 

path. 
Ill-Judging  onea!  they  let  thy  litUe  feet 
Stray  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poist, 
And  when  thou  shouldst  hare  preas'd  amid  the 

crowd, 
There  didst  thou  love  to  linger  oat  the  day, 
Loitering  beneath  the  laurers  barren  ahade. 
Spirit  §f  I^p9iu«r  I  wet  (At  wanderer  wremg  f 


THE  FIRESIDE. 


BT   D.   r.  M*OASTHT. 


I  KAVi  taated  all  life'a  pleasures,  1  have  anslehM 

si  all  its  Joys, 
The  dance*s  merry  measures  and  the  revel*s  festive 

noise; 
Though  wit  flashM  bright  the  live-long  night,  and 

flow*d  the  ruby  tide, 
1  sighed  for  thee,  I  Blgh*d  for  thee,  ny  own  Ova- 

Bide! 

In  boybood^s  dreams  I  wanderM  (kr,  across  the 
ocean's  breast,  * 

In  search  of  some  bright  earthly  star,  aoaie  happy 
isle  of  rest; 

i  little  thought  the  bliss  I  sought  in  roaming  far 
and  wide. 

Was  sweetly  cwitied  all  in  thee,  ay  own  flreeldel 
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How  sweet  to  tatn  al  efealag*!  cIom  (h>in  «n  our 
eares  away, 

And  end  in  calm,  serene  repose,  the  iwUUy  paae- 
ingday] 

The  pleasant  booka,  the  amiling  looka  of  aiater  or 
of  bride, 

An  Dairy  ground  doth  make  around  <me*i  own  fire- 
aide! 

*^  My  Lord'*  would  never  condeaeend  to  honor  my 
poor  hearth ; 

<*  Bia  Graee^^would  Bcora  a  hoet  or  Mend  of  mere 
plebeian  birth ; 

And  yet  the  lords  of  human  kind,  whom  man  has 
deified, 

For  OTW  meet  in  conrene  sweet  around  my  fire- 
side! 

The  poet  sings  his  deathless  songs,  the  sage  his 

lore  repeats. 
The  patriot  tells  his  country's  wrongs,  the  chief 

his  wariike  feats: 
Though  fisr  away  may  be  their  clay,  and  gone  their 

earthly  pride, 
Each  godlike  mind  in  books  enshrined  still  haunts 

my  fireside. 

Oh !  let  me  glance  a  moment  through  the  coming 
crowd  of  years, 

Their  triumphs  or  their  IhUures,  their  sunshine  or 
their  tears. 

How  poor  or  great  may  be  my  fUe,  I  care  not  what 
betide, 

80  peace  and  love  but  hallow  thee,  my  own  fire- 
side! 

Still  let  me  hold  the  vision  close,  and  closer  to  my 

sight; 
fltfU,  stUl  In  hopes  elyslan,  let  my  spirit  wing  its 

fiight; 
fitill  let  me  dream,  life's  shadowy  stream  may 

yield  flrom  out  its  tide, 
A  mind  at  rest,  a  tranquil  breast,  a  quiet  fireside  t 


Frmb  Dfekaaa*  <*  HoaMhoM  Wonlt^ 

THE  TWO  ROADS. 

It  was  Nefw  Year's  night  An  aged  man 
vas  Btanl^^ng  at  a  window.  He  raised  his 
mournful  eyes  towards  the  deep  blue  skj, 
where  the  stars  were  floating  like  white 
lilies  on  the  sur&oe  of  a  dear  calm  lake. 
Then  he  cast  them  on  the  earth,  where  few 
more  hopeless  beings  than  himself  now 
moved  towards  their  certain  goal — the  tomb. 
Already  he  had  passed  sixty  of  the  stages 
which  lead  to  it,  and  he  had  brought  from 
his  journey  nothing  but  errors  and  remorse. 
His  health  was  destroyed,  his  mind  vacant, 
his  heart  sorrowful,  and  his  old  ag^  deyoid 
of  comfort    The  days  of  his  youth  rose  up 


in  a  yision  before  him,  and  he  recalled  the 
solemn  moment,  when  his  father  had  placed 
him  at  the  entrance  of  two  roads,  one  lead- 
ing into  a  peaceful  sunny  land,  covered  with 
a  fertile  harvest,  and  resounding  with  soft 
sweet  songs ;  while  the  other  conducted  the 
wanderer  into  a  deep  dark  cave,  whence 
there  was  no  issue,  where  poison  flowed 
instead  of  water,  and  where  serpents  hissed 
and  crawled  % 

He  looked  towards  the  sky,  and  cried  out 
in  his  agony  : — **  O  youth  return  1  O  my 
fiither,  place  me  once  more  at  the  entrance 
to  life,  that  I  may  choose  the  better  way  T 

But  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  his  fiither 
had  both  passed  away.  He  saw  wandering 
lights  floating  far  away  over  dark  marshes, 
and  then  disappear — these  were  the  days  of 
his  wasted  life.  He  saw  a  star  fall  from 
heaven  and  vanish  in  darkness.  This  was 
an  emblem  of  himself;  and  the  sharp  arrows 
of  unavailing  remorse  struck  home  to  his 
heart  Then  he  remembered  his  early  com- 
panions, who  entered  on  life  with  him,  but 
who,  having  trod  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of 
labor,  were  now  happy  and  honored  on  this 
New  Year's  night  The  clock  in  the  high 
church  tower  struck,  and  the  sound,  falling 
on  his  ear,  recalled  his  parents'  early  love 
for  him,  their  erring  son ;  the  lessons  they 
had  taught  him ;  the  prayers  they  had  of- 
fered up  on  his  behalt  Overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  grief^  he  dared  no  longer  look 
towards  that  heaven  where  his  father  dwelt ; 
his  darkened  eyes  dropped  tears,  and  with 
one  despairing  effort  he  cried  aloud,  "  Gome 
back,  my  early  days  1  come  back !" 

And  his  youth  did  return;  for  all  this 
was  but  a  dream  which  visited  his  slumbers 
on  New  Year's  night  He  was  still  young ; 
his  faults  alone  were  reaL  He  thanked 
Qad  fervently  that  time  was  still  his  own, 
that  he  had  not  yet  entered  the  deep,  dark 
cavern,  but  that  he  was  free  to  tread  the 
road  leading  to  the  peaceful  land,  where 
sunny  harvests  wave. 

Ye  who  still  linger  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  doubting  which  path  to  choose,  remem- 
ber that  when  years  are  passed,  and  your 
feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountain,  you  will 
cry  bitterly,  but  cry  in  vain — ^••O  youth, 
return  I  0  give  me  back  my  early  days  T 

» 

As  humility  regulates  the  interior,  so  mod- 
esty disciplines  the  exterior. 
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HOTABILU. 

O&IGIN  OF  QUA&BSL8. 

Ths  sweetest,  the  most  clinging  affection 
is  often  shaken  by  the  slightest  breath  of 
unkindness,  as  the  delicate  rings  and  tendrils 
of  the  vine  are  agitated  by  the  faintest  air 
that  blooms  in  summer.  An  unkind  word 
from  one  beloTed  often  draws  blood  from 
many  a^eart  which  would  defy  the  battle- 
axe  of  hatred,  or  the  keenest  edge  of  vin- 
dictive satire.  Nay,  the  shade,  the  gloom  of 
the  face  familiar  and  dear  awakens  grief 
and  pain.  These,  in  the  elegant  words  of 
the  preacher  Seed,  are  the  little  thorns  which, 
though  men  of  rougher  form  may  make 
their  way  through  them  without  feeling 
much,  extremely  incommode  persons  of  a 
more  refined  turn  in  their  journey  through 
life,  and  make  their  travelling  irksome  and 
unpleasant  Oh,  how  careful  ought  we  to 
be  not  to  darken  over  and  mutilate  the  sweet 
images  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace,  that 
might  gild  the  current  of  our  own,  and  of 
our  companion's  life,  by  suffering  these  spots 
to  mingle  with  them, — these  shadows  of 
upas  leaves  to  be  reflected  in  the  stream ! 
Of  all  cruel  words  and  deeds,  the  word  or 
the  deed  that  would  darken  hope  is  the  most 
crueL  Upon  old  Latin  models  we  see  Hope 
delineated  in  the  act  of  drawing  bach  her 
garment^  that  her  foottiepi  may  not  he  im- 
peded ;  and  it  is  also  worth  remarking,  that 
she  is  always  drawn  in  the  attitude  of  mio- 


Oon^ — she  is  always  advancing.  Sweet 
traveller  1  who  would  have  ^e  heart  to  stop 
thee,  albeit,  in  this  world  thou  wilt  never 
find  the  garden  to  which  thou  art  joamej- 
ing  1  Go  on,  with  thy  flower  ih  thy  hand, 
and  may  the  blessing  of  God  go  witb  thee ! 
— Fraeer^s  Magazine, 

STEAMBOAT  BUILDING  IN  THE  UNFTED  8TATE& 

The  annual  report  of  oommeroe  and  nav- 
igation gives   the   following  aggregate   of 
the  number  of  steamboats  built  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  1824,  twenty-five  years,  in 
periods  of  five  years  each  : — From  1824  to 
1829,  194;  from  1829  to  1834,  804;  from 
1884  to  18S9,  604 ;  from  1889  to  1844,  622  ; 
from  1844  to  1849,  969  ;  total,  2492.    Two- 
thirds  of  these    are    built   in    the    West, 
one-sixth  of  them  in  Ohio.     Tlie  largest 
number  of  steamers  built  at  one  place  are 
built  in  Pittsburg  and  its  neighborhood. — 
New-  York  Paper. 


To  decline  all  advice,  unless  the  example 
of  the  giver  confirms  his  precepts,  would  be 
about  as  sapient  as  if  a  traveller  were  to 
refuse  to  follow  the  directions  of  a  finger- 
post, unless  it  drew  its  one  leg  out  of  the 
ground,  or,  rather,  hopped  ailer  its  own 
finger. 

Bt  reading  we  enjoy  the  dead,  by  ooBr 
versation  the  living,  and  by  oontemplatioa 
ourselves. 
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The  week  of  anniversaries  and  of  Jenny 
has  come  in.  The  streets  are — on  such 
spring  days,  as  are  vouchsafed  us — fiUed 
with  the  prettiest  of  the  townspeople,  and 
the  rubicund  faces  of  country  growth. 

It  is  an  odd  fact,  by  the  way,  and  worthy 
of  more  serious  mention  than  we  can  give  to 
it  now,  that  the  old  superiority  of  country 
ladies  ta  those  of  cities,  on  the  score  of 
bloom  and  health,  is  fiist  going  by.  Thin 
slippers  have  found  their  way,  it  would 
seem,  to  country  towns,  and  accord  with 
infinitely  less  propriety  with  the  mud  of  a 
provincial  march  than  with  the  dampness 
of  one  upon  Broadway.     Through  all  the 


cold  of  a  northern  winter,  moreover,  the 
country  lady  finds  little  opportunity  for 
such  promenades,  as  the  swept  trottoirt  of 
a  city  will  furnish ;  riding,  too — ^if  it  we«« 
as  satisfactory  on  the  score  of  health— <an 
hardly  be  practised  in  such  snow  as  tramples 
into  a  two-months'  sleighing.  The  result  is, 
that  Hay-day  is  very  apt  to  find  the  small- 
town beauty  of  America  as  pale  and  baU- 
looking  as  the  most  intrepid  adventuress 
upon  city  gas-lights. 

How  this  matter  will  mend  itself, — or  if 
we  have  not  been,  by  the  very  mention,  tread- 
ing unwittingly  on  the  dainty  toes  (may 
Heaven  bless  their  owners  1)  of  some  ooun^ 
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try  lass — ^we  know  not.  That  there  is  room 
for  mending  we  must  saj,  and — on  this 
topic — it  is  all  we  set  out  to  saj. 

New  York  is  fast  growing  into  that 

kind  of  Gutta-percha  capacity,  which  has  so 
long  distinguished  London.  There  seems  no 
filling  it ;  setting  aside  the  Fair — which  is  a 
novel  experience.  London  seems  never  in 
need  of  depletion ;  at  least  there  seems 
room  enough  if  not  work  enough.  Railways 
disgorge  their  thousands,  and  hoais  their 
thousands  more,  and  coaches  and  ships  their 
tens  of  thousands  each  day,  and  these  all 
find — ^hed,  board,  and  lodging.  May  festivi- 
ties are  tnalring  a  country  rush  toward 
New  York,  and  yet — ^where  are  the  new- 
comers f  They  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
man  of  the  town ; — they  are  nourished 
for  a  week  on  the  syllabub  of  concerts,  and 
the  strong  meat  of  anniversaries,  and  then 
ejected,  without  so  much  as  one  spasmodic 
throe — a  thousand  miles  inland ! 

We  say  New  York  is  growing  in  this 
respect  to  be  like  London ;  for  its  hotels  are 
multiplying  In  all  the  side  streets  and  out- 
tying  nooks  of  the  towa  We  are  having 
not  alone  the  great  caravanseries  which  have 
hitherto  been  almost  peculiar  to  American 
cities,  but  lesser  houses,  where  quiet  peo- 
ple slip  through  their  week  of  visitation,  in 
a  quiet  way,  without  eating  with  a  thou- 
sand, or  seeing  their  names  in  the  joumala 

An  American  stranger  in  one  of  the  larger 
British  cities  would  remark  very  early  on 
his  visit  the  absence  of  those  huge  hotels 
which  characterize  American  cities ;  and  it 
wonid  be  only  after  some  weeks'  acquaint- 
ance that  he  would  discover  the  multitude 
of  lesser  houses — as  prim  and  grave-looking 
as  a  private  mansion^which  make  the 
inns  of  Great  Britain. 

The  British  are  not  fond  of  congregation, 
and  no  little  of  their  home  taste  is  carried 
with  them  to  their  town-hotel.  For  they 
are  sure  of  privacy,  and  of  such,  and  so  few 
associates,  as  they  desire. 

So,  it  comes  about  that  even  the  hotels 
have  their  special  customers,  kindred  in  taste 
and  pursuit.  Sporting  men  club  together 
in  a  common  coffee-room;  clergymen  by 
themselves ;  farmers  discuss  prices  of  grain, 
over  a  common  table )»  and  a  visitor  can 
find  his  country  friend,  by  calling  at  the 
haunts  of  those  possessed  of  kindred  tastes. 

Tliis  talk  hardly  seems  out  of  the  way 


uow-a-Uays,  when  a  trip  to  London  is  so 
much  in  the  way. 

While  speaking  of  British  liabits,  it 

may  be  worth  while  to  quote  what  h^  been 
said  of  Americans  and  their  manners  by  a 
certain  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley, 
who  not  long  since  travelled  through  this 
country.  We  are  a  curiously  sensitive  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  nothing,  the  public  (whom 
it  is  our  aim  to  please)  are  so  eager  to 
know,  as  what  is  said  of  them. 

We  give  besides  the  extract,  a  period  or 
two  of  comment  by  Mr.  Willis  : 

" '  I  like  the  Americans  more  and  more : 
either  they  have  improved  wonderfully  late- 
ly, or  else  the  criticisms  on  them  have  been 
cruelly  exaggerated.  They  are  particularly 
courteous  and  obliging;  and  seem  I  think 
amiably  anxious  that  foreigners  should  carry 
away  a  favorable  impression  of  them.  As 
for  me,  let  other  travellers  say  what  they 
please  of  them,  I  am  determineid  not  to  be 
prejudiced,  but  to  judge  of  them  exactly  as 
I  find  them  ;  and  I  shall  most  pertinacious- 
ly continue  to  praise  them,nf  I  see  no  ^ood 
cause  to  alter  my  present  humble  opinion,) 
and  most  especially  for  their  obliging  ci- 
vility and  hospitable  attention  to  stranffers, 
of  which  I  have  already  seen  severcj  in- 
stances. 

**  *  I  have  witnessed  but  very  few  isolated 
cases,  as  yet,  of  the  unrefined  habits  so  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  them ;  and  those  cases  de- 
cidedly were  not  among  the  higher  orders 
of  people  ;  for  there  seems  just  as  much 
difference  in  America  as  anywhere  else  in 
some  respects.  The  superior  classes  here 
have  almost  always  excellent  manners,  and 
a  great  deal  of  real  and  natural,  as  well 
as  acquired  refinement,  and  are  often  be- 
sides (which  perhaps  will  not  be  believed 
in  fastidious  England)  extremely  distin- 
guished looking.  By-the-way,  the  captains 
of  the  steamboats  appear  a  remarkably  gen- 
tlemanlike race  of  men  in  general,  particular- 
ly courteous  in  their  deportment,  and  very 
considerate  and  obliging  to  the  passengers.* 

"  Lady  Emmeline's  own  perfectly  simple 
and  unaffected  manners  won  very  much  up- 
on the  liking  and  respect  of  tliosie  she  came 
in  contact  with,  and,  indeed,  we  fancy  it  is 
as  true  of  America  as  of  every  other  coun- 
try, that  politeness  and  courtesy,  or  the  lack 
of  them,  do  but  mirror  the  manners  of  the 
traveller.  Another  reason  might  be  truly 
given,  perhaps,  for  the  shape  which  Ameri- 
can manners  took,  under  the  eye  of  Lady 
Emmeline.  Being,  herself,  singularly  sin- 
cere and  free  from  flattery,  she  fell  in  with 
a  reaction  in  the  public  taste,  which  has 
been  very  strong  within  a  year  or  two 
past     We  refer  to  the  universal  disgust 
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that  18  now  felt  for  what  is  oommoolj  call- 
ed tofi'toldlerinff,  and  which  has  been  pre»- 
ed  into  the  service  of  trade  and  politics, 
and  otherwise  very  much  overdone  in  our 
country.  A  stranger  who  did  not  try  this 
worn-out  method  of  pleasing,  but  who  was 
at  the  same  time  genial,  gentle,  and  natu- 
ral, was  a  charming  exception,  that  was 
very  sure  to  inspire  nothing  but  the  strong- 
est wish  to  please.  The  distinguished  trav- 
eller kept  her  heart  open  to  kmdly  sympa- 
thy on  her  way,  and,  by  some  exceedingly 
beautiful  lines  which  she  wrote  upon  the 
death  of  two  lovely  infiEuits,  (children  of  a 
friend  who  hospitably  entertained  her,  Mrs. 
Le  Vert,  of  Mobile,)  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
her  feelings  and  imagination  were  freshly 
alive  to  impressioa  We  shall  look  with 
great  interest  for  the  appearance  of  the 
/mouvle." 

Since  our  last  notice  of  the  growing 

*  empire  upon  the  Pacific  there  have  been  nu- 
merous arrivals,  all  bringing  their  quota  of 
what  has  made  Oalifomia  a  nation — in  a 
year.  And  among  the  good  reports,  and 
what  looks  toward  civilixation,  is  that  of 
lectures  occasionally  delivered  in  the  capital 
of  the  Stat^  by  scientific  men.  We  remark 
particularly  one  by  Froi  Shepherd,  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina, well  known  as  an  eminent  geologist, 
and  chemist.  We  take  from  an  abstract  of 
this  lecture  a  few  facts  which  will,  we  dare 
say,  be  new  to  our  readers : — 

**  He  considered  that  there  was  a  galvanic 
action  constantly  going  on  in  the  earth,  by 
which  metals  were  segregated  or  deposited ; 
and  he  referred  to  several  very  interesting 
facts  in  support  of  his  tJieory.  For  instance, 
any  one  may  take  acetate  of  lead  and  by 
surrounding  it  with  a  ealvanic  circuit,  in  two 
hours  obtain  pure  lead. 

"  He  had  no  doubt  that  silver,  lead,  and  iron 
abounded  in  California.  A  friend  of  his  had 
found  silver  nearlypure  on  the  rocks  near 
the  South  Pass.  Tne  best  burrs  for  mill- 
stones were  to  be  found  in  our  hills.  He 
had,  however,  found  no  indications  of  any 
large  coal  beds ;  although  north  of  Sonoma, 
he  had  seen  some  ooal  on  the  surfSace,  which 
was  of  good  quality,  though  Hot  in  any 
quantity.  In  the  same  neighborhood  were 
hot  springs,  nearly  of  blood  heat  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  soil  near  Sonoma 
was  the  high  temperature.  Beginning  at 
Vallejo  and  going  toward  Sonoma,  the  wa- 
ter of  the  springs  rises  in  temperature  from 
70  degrees  to  169  degrees.  At  one  of  the 
hottest  some  Indians  had  scalded  a  pig. 
Near  Napa,  two  feet  below  the  surfiice  the 
temperature  was  129  degrees,  too  hot  for 
the  naked  hand.  The  appearanoee  of  the 
bay  around  San  Frandsoo,  led  him,  (Prot 


S.  oontiniied,)  to  believe  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion correct^  that  the  Oolden  Qatea  were 
once  doeed  up,  and  that  there  was  an  im- 
mense bay  with  its  outlet  at  Monterey. 
He  had  himself  found,  on  the  top  of  toe 
limestone  ridses  near  Vallejo,  qnaotlties 
of  shark's  tee&,  embedded  in  the  stane  and 
nearly  perfect 

**  Four  days'  journey  northwest  firom  Napa, 
is  a  chasm  over  one  thousand   feet   deep. 
Looking  over  into  the  chasm  you  find  e^err 
appearance  of  an  immense  manufisctoripg' 
town ;  orifices  discharging  steano,  and  steam 
and  water,  at  212  degrees  or  boiling  beat. 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  hissing  noise. 
Descending  to  the  foot  of  the  chasm,  (said 
Prof  S.,)  we  found  ourselves  in  a  perfect 
Tartarus,  bristling  with  caves  and  mmia- 
ture  volcanoes,  with  boiling  hot  spring 
roaring  inside,  and  other  hot  springs  boil- 
ing under  your  feet  and  visible  through  no- 
merous  fissures.    Traces  of  sulphur  abound- 
ed, and  crystals  lay  about,  enough  to  fill  a 
wheelbarrow.    He  was  told  of  piles  of  sul- 
phur a  few  miles  distant    There  were  sol- 
phur    springs,    magnesia    and    chalybeate 
spring  of  every  temperature  from  icy  oold 
to  boiling  heat    With  all  this  there  were 
no  volcanic  appearances  of  any  kind." 

But  while  they  are  listening  to  scien- 
tific lectures,  our  Pacific  neighbors  hare 
not  yet  so  organized  their  penal  code  as 
to  aUow  any  thing  like  cold-blooded  justice. 
We  read  of  one  poor  fellow,  who  upon  a 
quiet  Sunday  afternoon,  was  arraigned,  tried, 
condemned,  and  himself  kicked  down  the 
stool  which  kept  him  from  the  Californian 
execution. 

Again,  we  have  something  exceeding- 
ly typical  of  judicial  matters  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  in  tiib  racy  letter  fi^m  a  Plofcer 
TimeM  correspondent,  who  dates  from  the 
town  Elua.  Where  Eliza  may  be  situa- 
ted, we  do  not  know,  and  if  we  should 
venture  into  those  regions  we  should  avoid 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  Eliaa. 
But  we  will  tell  our  correspondent's  story. 

**  The  day  next  after  my  arrival  here  I 
went  to  the  Bute  Mountains,  when  we  whip- 
ped two  men  fifty  lashes  each,  with  a  five- 
tail  cat,  for  horse-stealing.  After  the  whip- 
ping, they  had  twenty-four  hours  to  leave 
the  country  in.  One  of  them  left,  the 
other  went  to  his  hut  and  had  s<»ie  un* 
necessary  talk ;  next  night  we  went  to  his 
hut  to  hang  him,  but  he  nad  the  wisdom  to 
leave  before  we  got  there.  In  two  or  three 
days  after  that  I  witnessed  another  inter- 
esting scene :  they  canght  one  of  the  aooom- 
plioes  of  the  last-mentioned  homhre,  and 
took  him  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  hang 
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He  made  three  leape  and  jumped  into 
the  stream,  26  pistole  were  discharged  with- 
oat  effect,  and  the  priaoDer  was  about  to 
escape,  when  the  owner  of  the  only  rifle  on 
the  ground  observed  very  coolly,  that  if  the 
company  wished  he  could  kill  the  man ;  he 
was  ordered  to  fire ;  the  ball  entered  the 
hack  of  the  man*s  head,  and  he  sunk  dead. 
Three  days  ago,  while  I  was  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  hung  two  Ohinese  for  killing 
white  people.  Yesterday  another  man  was 
hung  for  murder,  and  a  man  flogged  for 
steaUng  money.  Curious  times  wiU  yet  be 
seen  in  this  country ;  a  thief  has  a  small 
chance.  I  haye  seen  a  paper  with  600 
names  on  it,  and  any  one  and  all  of  those 
men,  at  a  moment's  warning,  mount  their 
horaes  and  go  where  the  complainant  states, 
and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  accused  is 
guilty,  the^  are  sure  to  hang  him  to  the  first 
tree.  I  thmk  people  will  get  honest  here  in 
due  time.  Juc^e  liynch's  officers  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  eyery  tent,  and  when  some 

thief  adyocates  the  cause  of  any  of 

their  men  who  haye  been  hung,  I  haye  seen 
pistols  drawn  in  a  second,  ana  the  men  told 
if  they  did  not  like  it  that  their  friends  had 
be^  hung,  that  they  would  shoot    them 

quick, — and  they  will  do  it,  too. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  eyery  man  caught 
and  proyen  to  be  athieil  will  be  hung  imme- 
diately." 

We  think  thia  correapondent  might  be 
profitably  secured  for  some  of  our  city  pa- 
pers^ He  is  certainly  a  writer  of  great  nerye, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  incident  Wit- 
ness^ too^  the  admirable  coolness  and  moral 
efliBet  with  which  he  interpolates  a  senti- 
ment : — **  I  think  peopU  will  gel  honett  hef 
in  due  time!* 

We  hope  they  wilL 

Turning  from  California  to  France, 

we  find  the  Paris  world — ^now  that  the  Opera 
is  oyer— discussing  the  great  Fair  across  the 
Channel,  and  reckoning  the  probabilities  of 
their  success  in  the  display.  Very  many 
Btfisian  families  had  at  an  early  day  en- 
gaged quarters  in  London :  and  at  preeent^ 
we  learn  from  correspondence,  that  no  suit- 
able fiunily  lodgings  are  to  be  found. 

In  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  good  apart- 
ments abound ;  and  we  should  not  be  great- 
ly surprised  to  leani  that  yery  many  of 
American  yisitors  at  the  World's  Fair  will 
be  glad  to  drop  away  from  the  whirl  of 
the  Commercial  Metropolis,  and  eke  out  their 
Transatlantic  yisit  in  that  range  of  palatial 
lodging-honses  oyerlookiug  the  garden  of  the 
TniUeries. 

The  art-eritioi  of  the  F^reneh  eapttal  are 


layish  in  their  praises  of  a  new  star  in  the- 
wcrld  of  songf — Mademoieelle  OrweUi.  She 
won  her  triumph  upon  the  Parisian  boards, 
in  the  Opera  of  £rnani :  and  we  quote  what 
a  French  critic  says  of  her  dibtU,  that  our 
readers  may  compare  the  notes  of  admira- 
tion in  Paris  with  the  daily  notes  that  Jenny 
is  making  here.  It  will  serye  as  a  bit  of 
toast  for  our  Castle-Garden  tea : — 

"  The  audience  was  prejudiced  against 
the  piece  and  ill  disposed  to  be  pleased, 
when  there  was  seen  to  come  forth  upon  the 
stage  a  young  and  proud  jprtma  donna, 
marked  upon  the  forenead  with  that  bril- 
liant star  which  riyets  and  fascinates  the  be- 
holder, eyen  before  he  is  able  to  collect  his 
daszled  senses  and  render  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  impression  which  has  been 
made  upon  him.  She  adyanoed  with  a  quick^ 
firm  step,  as  if  impelled  by  a  feyerish  im- 
patience to  come  at  once  into  contact  with 
that  dreaded  public,  to  attack  it  bddly  in. 
front,  and  straining  it  with  a  mighty  and 
mortal  pressure,  to  conquer,  and  force  it  to 
cry  for  mercy.  Hie  war-steed  biting  his  bit 
before  rushing  into  the  battle  would  giye 
an  imperfect  idea  of  this  impetuous  impa- 
tience, life,  passion,  force,  were  bursting 
forth  at  all  the  pores  of  the  young  and  beau* 
tiful  artist  Her  glance  was  full  of  fire  and 
flame,  and  the  public  was  soon  oonyinced 
that  this  ardent  soul,  this  energetic,  impet- 
uous and  irresistible  nature  had  in  their  ser- 
yioe  the  most  dramatic  yoice,  of  the  greatest 
compass,  the  most  thriUin^^,  and  of  the  finest 
tone  that  was  ever  heard  in  a  theatre  We 
are  acquainted  with  yoices  of  a  maryellooe 
equality,  of  an  etauisite  charm,  of  an  agility 
that  dallies  deligntfuUy  with  the  ear,  but 
they  want  that  penetrating  quality,  that 
power,  that  lustre  and  purity  of  tone  which 
yibrates  in  the  soul  long  after  the  sound  it- 
self has  ceased.  You  should  haye  heard 
Iflle.  CBuyxLLi  in  that  fine  eaooHna  of  '  Er- 
nani,*  which  was  really  not  known  in  Paris  1 
What  incomparable  purity  in  the  g^ye 
notes  as  in  the  sharp  1  What  yigor  in  the 
attack,  what  rapidity  in  the  transitions, 
what  audacity,  wnat  felicity  !  And  yet  this 
artist  is  hardly  twenty  years  of  age  1  Ney- 
er  l^is  a  debut  excited  more  sympathy  and 
interest  A  thrill  of  surprise  possessed  the 
whole  assembly.'* 

While  mentioning  successful  artietet, 

and  while  the  world  is  reyiying  its  crasy  ad- 
miration of  JsNinr,  we  may  set  down  a  pretty 
bit  of  history  relating  to  still  another  idol  of 
the  public.  Momti,  of  whom  this  story  runs^ 
is  as  much  the  queen  of  pantomime,  as  our 
Swede  in  the  realm  of  song.  We  quote 
from  a  British  paper : — • 

**  Hie  FeneUa,  whose  <MtU  at  her 
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ty's  Theatre  wan  so  decided  a  triumph,  pre- 
sente  in  the  story  of  her  life  a  curious  and 
touching  chapter  of  that  strange  history, 
.  the  Trials  of  Genius,  For,  to  the  rare  attri- 
bute of  true  genius,  and  that  of  the  highest 
order,  Madlle.  llonti  has  an  incontestible 
claim.  She  is  an  artiat  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
deep  and  passionate  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
she  has  cultiyated  its  development  not  in 
one  narrow  sphere  only,  but  wherever  she 
has  been  able  to  command  the  instruments 
of  creative  art  Sculpture  and  painting, 
studied  with  a  close  application,  have  ena- 
bled her  to  base  on  the  highest  principles 
that  feeling  for  the  Ideal  of  Grace,  and  that 

gift  of  expression,  which  seem  intuitive  in 
er  organization.  Neapolitan  by  birth— 
the  daughter  of  a  sculptor  of  eminence^ 
Madlle.  Monti  was  surrounded  from  earliest 
youth  by  impressions  of  all  that  was  most 
beautiful  in  form  and  color.  Her  years  of 
childhood  were  scarcely  past  when  the 
heaviest  misfortune  that  can  overtake  the 
children  of  art  fell  on  her  father  and  so  on 
herself.  The  successful  scnlptor  lost  his 
sight  His  future  was  darkened  for  ever. 
Failure,  poverty,  despair  frowned  on  the 
household.  The  energy  and  genius  of  the 
artist's  daughter  alone  saved  him.  Toung 
as  she  was,  ner  utmost  industry  could  not  be 
expected  at  once  to  command  very  solid  re- 
turns either  in  the  profosAion  so  mournfully 
lost  to  her  father,  or  in  painting,  to  which  her 
own  natural  talent  strongly  pomted.  But  the 
young  Monti  felt  that  she  bad  another  tal- 
ent, and  one  of  a  kind  which  had  sometimes 
led  almost  at  a  bound  to  greatness.  They 
were  now  settled  at  Milan,  and  at  the  mag- 
nificent Scala  she  had  watched  the  ballets 
d^aetion^  and  had  said  to  herself  when  some 
noted  professor  of  mute  eloquence  drew 
down  tne  thunders  of  the  house, '  £d  ancor 
lo  son  Mima.*  She  obtained  a  subaltern 
engagement,  sorely  against  the  wish  of  the 
old  sculptor,  to  whom  the  pursuit  of  such 
an  art  seemed  a  derogation  for  his  child. 
Scarcely  more  than  half  a  year  had  pamed 
in  apprenticeship  to  her  difficult  vocation, 
when  one  of  those  opportunities  offered  it- 
self, which  Providence  seems  sometimes  to 
place  specially  as  stepping  stones  for  true 
genius  on  its  hard  road  to  fame.  Matan- 
iellowAB  to  be  played.  The  Fenella — the 
celebrity  of  that  day — taken  suddenly  ill, 
was  utterly  unable  to  appear.  The  manager 
was  in  despair,  the  audience  impatient  liie 
young  Monti,  with  a  just  self-confidence,  de- 
clared her  conviction  that  she  could  take  the 
part  But  just  fifteen,  with  but  six  months' 
study  in  the  most  difficult  of  professions, 
such  a  debut  was  a  bold  venture,  but  it  won 
a  full  success.  The  new  Fenella  took  the 
house  by  storm.  The  bound  was  made,  the 
highest  pinnacle  reached  at  once,  and  thence- 
forward the  young  Monti  was  famous  as  the 


first  Mima  in.  Italy,  and  therefore  in  the 
world." 

THE   BOOK  WOftLD. 

We  notice  that  tho  recently  issued  book 
of  Mr.  Willis,  entitled  HurrygraphM,  has 
passed,  within  a- week  of  its  publication,  to  a 
second  edition. 

An  Ameriean  Book  of  Heraldry  with 

emblazoned  devices  of  a  dozen  or  two  of 
American  fiunilies,  has  made  its  appearance^ 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  MAPLiaoir. 
It  is  rich  in  coloring,  delicate  in  execution, 
and,  we  presume,  sufficiently  correct  in  de- 
tail to  preclude  any  violent  discussion.  The 
book  is  evidence  of  a  new  step,  and  of  a  new 
appetite  npon  this  side  of  Uie  water  ;  and 
we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  Heralcb* 
College  can  feed  the  appetite  most  eatisfiu- 
torily — for  a  consideration. 

Apropos  to  this,  we  may  remark  that 

American  agriculturalists  have  hitherto  en- 
tered their  fine  cattle  npon  the  roll  of  the 
British  Herd-book,  We  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  it  is  full  time  for  a  change,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
there  should  not  be  a  start  given  to  an 
Afneriean  Herd-book. 

Harpers'  and  the  Jntemational  Mag- 
azines have  made  their  appearanca  Tlie 
first  is  illustrated  with  yiews  of  the  Noyelty 
Works,  and  the  last  principally  with  por- 
traits. It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
how  long  the  roll  of  American  celebrities 
would  hold  out  against  such  a  severe  call 
upon  it  as — ^three  a  month  t 

A  Boston   publisher,  Mr.  Olkasov, 

has,  we  perceive,  undertaken  a  pictorial 
sheet  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Picto- 
rial Times  of  London.  H^e  has  succeeded 
thus  far  very  creditably ;  but  he  has  formid- 
able rivals  to  contend  with  in  the  artists 
of  London  and  Paris.  We  have  compara- 
tively few  designers  in  wood  in  this  country, 
who  possess  the  education  of  an  artist 
Mere  wood  cutting,  however  deftly  done, 
will  not  carry  tame  and  spiritless  designs 
into  popularity. 

The    Cowrier  des  Stats  Urns,  the 

sprightly  and  well-edited  French  journal 
of  this  city,  is  about  to  become  a  daily 
issue.  Its  full  and  spirited  Paris  corre- 
spondence, its  well-balanced  criticism,  and 
its  sober  and  thoughtful  remarks  upon  the 
topics  of  the  day  combine  to  make  it  a  pa- 
per worthy  of  American  translation. 
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Wb  giTO  tbia  week  two  more  illiutratiaiu,  I  cotiatrf  ■cenerj — enougli  to  m«ka  me  ei^ 
frotn  ui  Epgluh  deugner,  of  tb«  Foenu  of  b  thia  month  of  Mftwiiid*  and  nuuUiw,  for 
OoLDmiTH.  I  brooic*  and  treei 

Th«  Ludfcape  u  &  aveet  Ut  of  Engluh  { 


MR.  MOLOSrs  ACCODNT  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALAOK 


CommcD^iigbothtooiiTradenMhfppy  I  uthor,  v«  mo 
belpi  to  Um  appndMion  of  ■  most  bkforUe  1  of  the  vaek. 


,0  the  ordioarj  mlMsellaaj 


MB.  MOLOmrS  ACCOnST  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PAUCE. 

lUt  FalMW  Mil, 
niiCitHlilRall, 

Wlilch  Imiieron  migbl  ooral 
etudi  Id  Mlgb  Puk 
Llk*  NoiB'l  Ark, 

A  nlabow  bint  ftbov*  IL 

TliB  Unrerm  waA  tkaaUt 
In  oUicrHTDM, 

ne  Ikms  of  thli  will  qiuId, 
Hclnl  Pul'i  Mr  doom, 
BilBt  PujtlHT'i  Boon, 

Aed  Dnblls'i  praud  BuioDda 


r*  •tend  DTmpUi*  ot  PlDdiu, 
ncohollelaliig 
TbU  woBdlhnHU  Ihlnc, 

TiM  PiUca  Dud*  o*  wlndowal 

SijiPuTODitraU, 
nwu  wondUkRHU  joalh, 
Wlut  Mbroke  of  art  eellHIal, 
WhU  poxr  *M  UM 


B«r  dlgnltM  md  ilMloii*, 


And  HW  thin  mil*, 
ABd  EllUerias  tailli, 
Thlm  rune  ilawlllwr  colon 
Wkkii  t,  ptoor  pots, 
OduU  not  dcDOle, 


Hr  Iqtluu  and  CUi^lul ; 

And  ilK**, 
Har  klBgdoma  (brea, 
AUInd  with  our  alla«laiic*. 


blkkatbeblrda 

Baralanabaipolli 
'OaUM  Ibam  britM  01 
And  cmck*  bar  imj  bnl 


Both  Aalan  and  Itqnplas ; 
Fnim  Bad  and  Waat 
Ttaey  aaod  Ihalr  baal 

To  BU  bar  Oooraoeopean, 


MR  MOMinrS  AOOOTTNT  OP  THK  CRYSTAL  PALAOB. 


U1 


lM«i(thuikGraoel) 

This  wondthroos  place 
(HU  Noble  Hoaoar  Miithbk 

H.  CoLB  it  was 

That  gave  the  peaa, 
And  let  me  lee  what  la  there). 

With  oenadoaa  proide 

I  atad  inaoide 
And  looked  the  World'a  Great  Fair  in, 

UnUl  me  eight 

Waa  daizled  quite, 
And  oooldnH  aee  Cor  ataring. 

There\i  holj  aainta 

And  window  painta, 
By  MajdiayTal  Puoih; 

Alhamborough  JoMsa 

Did  paint  the  tonea 
Of  yellow  and  gambonge  in. 

Thefe*a  fonntalna  there 

And  eroaaea  AUr ; 
Theresa  water-goda  with  nrma ; 

There*a  organa  three, 

To  play,  d>e  aee, 
^  Gon  aare  the  Qubkn,"  by  tarnub 

Theresa  Btatoea  bright 

or  marble  white 
Of  allTer,  and  of  copper; 

And  some  in  line, 

And  aome,  I  think. 
That  l8n*t  over  proper. 

There*a  ataym  Ingynea, 

That  atanda  in  lines, 
Enormona  and  amaaing. 

That  squeal  and  snort 

Like  whalea  in  sport. 
Or  elephants  a-grazing. 

There's  carta  and  giga, 

And  pins  for  pigs ; 
Therela  dibblers  and  there^  harrowf, 

And  plovgha  like  toya 

For  UtUe  boya, 
And  elegant  wheel-barrowa. 

For  them  genteela 

Who  ride  on  wheela, 
11iere*a  plenty  to  indulge  'em ; 

Thera^  Droakya  snug 

From  Paytersbug, 
And  Tayhydea  ftom  Bulglam. 

There'a  Oaba  on  Btanda 

AimI  Shandthry  danns ; 
Theresa  Wagona  from  New  York  here ; 

There'a  I^pland  Bieigba 

Have  eroased  the  seaa, 
And  Jaunting  Cyara  lh>m  Cork  here. 

Amaxed  Ipaaa 

Rrom  glaaa  to  glaaa, 
Delolghted  I  aurvey  *em ; 

Freah  wondthers  grows 

Before  me  nose 
In  this  aablime  Mnaaynm  I 


Look,  here'a  a  flm 

From  fhr  Japan, 
A  aabre  from  Damaaco ; 

lliere's  abawla  ye  get 

From  fhr  Thibet, 
And  cotton  prlnta  from  Glasgow. 

There*s  German  flntea, 

Maroeky  boots, 
And  Naplea  Maearoniea ; 

Bohaymia 

Has  aent  Bohay , 
Pokmla  her  polonieal 

Theresa  granite  flints 

That\i  quite  imminae, 
lliere'a  sacks  of  coals  and  fhela, 

There'a  aworda  and  guna. 

And  soap  in  tuna, 
And  Ginger^bread  and  Jewela. 


Hmtb^  taypota  there, 

And  cannona  rare; 
There'a  colBna  filled  with 

There's  canvaa  tints, 

Teeth  insthrumlnts 
And  shuita  of  dothea  by  Moana. 


There's  lashins  more 

Of  things  in  store, 
But  thim  I  don't  remimber; 

Nor  could  disdoae 

Did  I  compose 
From  May  time  to  Novtmber! 

Ah,  JcDT  thru! 

With  eyea  so  blue, 
That  you  were  here  to  view  HI 

And  could  I  screw 

But  tu  pound  tu, 
Tls  I  would  thralt  you  to  It ! 

Bo  let  us  raise 

ViCToaiA's  praise. 
And  AtaaaT's  proud  condittoOf 

That  takes  his  ayse 

As  he  snrveya 
This  Oriatial  Exhibition. 


Lay  your  designs  with  wisdom,  carry 
them  cm  with  resolution,  and,  let  the  result 
be  what  it  may,  you  will  have  discharged 
your  duty. 

All  great  spirits  are  unconscious  of  the 
work  they  da  The  earth  puts  forth  the 
poetry  of  the  season  without  an  effort,  and 
Genius  partakes  of  the  blindness  of  Nature. 

SoxK  ha^e  more  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  bencTolence  than  others  have  in  reoeiving 
benefits. 

To  aoold  servants  at  their  work  is  not  the 
best  way  to  increase  their  diligenoe,  or  to 
get  it  well  done. 
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THE  BLIND  LOVERS  OP  OHAMOUNT. 


THE  BUND  LOVERS  OF  CHAMOUNY. 

#Vmi  tk*  jy«mdk  tf  ChmrtM  AWicr. 

It  was  during  a  second  yisit  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  melancholy  vallej  of  Chamouny, 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  following 
touching  and  interesting  story.  A  complete 
diange  of  ideas  had  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  me,  I  sought  therefore  to 
Kindle  those  emotions  which  must  ever  be 
awakened  by  the  sublime  scenes  of  Nature ; 
my  wearied  heart  required  fresh  excitement 
to  dinert  it  from  the  grief  which  was 
devouring  it,  and  the  melancholy  grandeur 
of  Ghamouny  seemed  to  present  a  singular 
charm  to  my  then  peculiar  frame  of  mmd. 

Again  I  wandered  through  the  graceful 
forest  of  fir-trees,  which  surrounds  the  Vil- 
lage des  Bois,  and  this  time  with  a  new  kind 
of  pleasure ;  once  more  I  beheld  that  little 
plain  upon  which  the  glaciers  every  now 
and  then  make  an  inroad,  above  which  the 
peaks  of  the  Alps  rise  so  majestically,  and 
which  slopes  so  gently  down  to  the  pictu- 
resque source  of  the  Arveyroa  How  I 
enjoyed  gazing  upon  its  portico  of  azure 
crystal,  which  every  year  wears  a  new 
aspect  I  On  one  occasion,  when  I  reached 
this  spot,  I  had  not  proceeded  very  far, 
when  I  perceived  that  Puck,  my  favorite 
dog,  was  not  by  my  side.  How  could  this 
have  happened,  for  he  would  not  have  been 
induced  to  leave  his  master,  even  for  the 
most  dainty  morsel ;  he  did  not  answer  to 
my  call,  and  I  began  to  feel  uneasy,  when 
suddenly  the  pretty  fellow  made  his  appear- 
ance, looking  rather  shy  and  uncomfortable, 
and  yet  with  caressing  confidence  in  my 
affection ;  his  body  was  slightly  curved,  his 
eyes  were  humid  and  beseeching,  he  carried 
his  head  very  low,  so  low,  that  his  ears 
trailed  upon  tbe  ground,  like  those  of  Zadig's 
dog ;  Puck,  too,  was  a  spaniel  If  you  had 
but  seen  Puck,  in  that  posture,  you  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  be  angry  with 
him.  I  did  not  attempt  to  scold  him,  but 
nevertheless  he  continued  to  leave  me,  and 
return  to  me  again ;  he  repeated  this  amuse- 
ment several  times,  while  I  followed  in  his 
track  till  I  gradually  came  towards  the 
point  of  his  attraction ;  it  appeared  as  if  a 
similar  kind  of  sympathy  drew  me  to  the 
spot 


Upon  a  projectioD  of  a  rode  sat  a  joang 
man,  with  a  most  touching  and    pleaaing 
countenance;  he  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
blue  blouse,  in  the  form  of  a  tunic,  and  had 
a  long  stick  of  Cytisus  in  bis  hand;  bia 
whole  appearance  reminded  me  strongly  of 
Pottssin's  antique  shepherds.    His  li^t  hair 
clustered  in  thick  curls  round  his  unoovered 
throat,  and  fell  over  his  shoulders,  bia    feap 
tures  wore  an  expression  of  gravity,  bat  not 
of  austerity,  apd  he  seemed  sad  though  not 
desponding.  There  was  a  singular  character 
about  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  which  I  could 
scarcely  define :  they  were  large  and  liquid, 
but  their  light  was  quenched,  and    they 
were  fixed  and  unfathomabl&  Hie  murmur 
of  the  wind  had  disguised  the  sound  of  mj 
footsteps,  and  I  soon  became  aware  that  I 
was  not  perceived.    At  length  I  felt  sure 
that  the  young  man  was  blind.    Puck  had 
closely  studied  the  emotions  which  became 
visible  in  my  face,  but  as  soon  as  be  dis- 
covered that  I  was  kindly  disposed  towazxis 
his  new  friend,  he  jumped  up  to  him.     Tlie 
young  man  stroked  Puck's  silky  coat,  and 
smiled  good-naturedly  at  him. 

"How  is  it  that  you  appear  to  know 
me,"  said  he,  **  for  you  do  not  belong  to  the 
valley !  I  once  had  a  dog  as  full  of  play  aa 
you,  and  perhaps  as  pretty,  but  he  was  a 
French  water  spaniel,  with  a  coat  of  curly 
wool ;  he  has  left  me  like  many  others,  my 
last  friend,  my  poor  Puck." 

"  How  curious  1  was  your  dog  called  Puck^ 
tooT 

"Ah,  pardon  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  rising,  and  supporting  himself 
on  his  stick.  "  My  infirmity  must  excuse 
me." 

**  Pray  sit  down,  my  good  friend ;  yon  ars 
bUnd,  I  fear !" 

**  Tes,  blind  since  my  infancy." 

**  Have  you  never  been  able  to  see  T 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  for  so  very  short  a  time  1 
yet  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  sun,  and 
when  I  lift  up  my  eyes  towards  the  point 
in  the  heavens  where  it  should  be,  I  can 
almost  fancy  I  see  a  globe  which  reminds 
me  of  its  color.  I  have,  too,  a  faint  remem- 
brance of  the  whiteness  of  the  snow,  and  the 
hue  of  our  mountains," 

"  Was  it  an  accident  which  deprived  yoa 
of  your  sight  V* 

**  Yes,  an  accident  which  was  the  least  of 
my  misfortunes.     I  was  scarcely  more  than 
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two  years  old,  when  mi  ayalancfae  fell  down 
from  the  heights  of  La  Fl^re,  and  crushed 
our  little  dwelling.  My  father,  who  was 
the  guide  among  these  mountains,  had  spent 
the  evening  at  the  Priory  ;  you  can  easily 
picture  to  yourself  his  despair  when  he 
found  his  &mily  swallowed  up  by  this  hor- 
rible scourge.  By  the  aid  of  his  comrades, 
be  succeeded  in  making  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
and  was  thus  able  to  get  into  our  cottage, 
the  roof  of  which  was  still  supported  ion  its 
frail  props.  The  first  thing  which  met  his 
eyes  was  my  cradle ;  he  placed  this  at  once 
in  safety,  for  the  danger  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing; the  work  of  the  miners  caused 
fresh  masses  of  ice  to  crumble,  and  served 
rather  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  our  fra- 
gile abode ;  he  pushed  forward  to  save  my 
mother,  who  had  fainted,  and  he  was  after- 
wards seen  for  a  moment  carrying  her  in  his 
arms,  by  the  light  of  the  torches  which 
burnt  outside;  and  then  all  gave  way.  I 
was  an  orphan,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
discovered  that  my  sight  had  been  de- 
Btroyed." 

**  Poor  child  1  so  you  are  left  alone  in  the 
world,  quite  alone  I** 

"  In  our  valley,  a  person  visited  by  mis- 
fortune is  never  quite  alone ;  all  our  good 
Chamouniers  united  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
lieve my  wretchedness :  Balmat  gave  me 
shelter,  Simon  Coutet  afforded  me  food, 
Gabriel  Payot  clothed  me;  and  a  good 
widow  who  had  lost  her  children,  undertook 
the  care  of  me.  She  still  performs  a  mo- 
therms  part  to  me,  and  guides  me  to  this  spot 
every  day  in  summer." 

"  And  are  these  all  the  friends  you  have  T 

**  I  have  had  more,"  said  the  young  man, 
while  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips  in  a 
mysterious  maimer,  **  but  they  are  gone." 

"  Will  they  never  come  back  again  V 

**l  should  think  not,  from  appearances; 
yet  a  few  days  ago  I  imagined  that  Puck 
would  return,  that  he  had  only  strayed ;  but 
nobody  strays  among  our  glaciers  with  im- 
punity. I  shall  never  feel  him  bound  again 
at  my  side,  or  hear  him  bark  at  the  ap- 
proach of  travellers^"  and  he  brushed  away 
a  tear. 

*  What  is  your  name !" 

"  Oervais." 

"  Listen,  Gervais ;  you  must  tell  me  about 
these  friends  whom  you  have  lost ;"  at  the 
flme  time  I  prepared  to  seat  myself  by  his 


side,  but  he  sprang  up  eagerly,  and  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  place. 

"  Not  here,  not  here,  sir ;  this  is  Eulalie*s 
seat,  and  since  her  departure  nobody  has 
occupied  it." 

**  Eulalie,"  replied  I,  seating  myself  in  the 
place  fifom  which  he  had  just  risen ;  '*  tell 
me  about  Eulalie,  and  yourself;  your  story 
interests  me." 

Gervais  proceeded : — 

"  I  explained  to  you  that  my  life  had  not 
been  devoid  of  happiness,  for  Heaven  com- 
pensates bountifully  to  those  in  misfortune, 
by  inspiring  good  people  with  pity  for  their 
wretchedness.  I  lived  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  extent  of  my  deprivation ;  suddenly, 
however,  a  stranger  came  to  reside  in  the 
Village  des  Bois,  and  formed  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  our  valley.  He  was  only 
known  by  the  name  of  M.  Robert,  but  the 
general  opinion  was,  that  he  was  a  person 
of  distinction,  who  had  met  with  great  losses 
and  much  sorrow,  and  consequently  had 
resolved  to  pass  his  latter  years  in  perfect 
solitude.  He  was  said  to  have  lost  a  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ;  the  re- 
sult of  their  union,  a  little  girl,  had  occa- 
sioned him  much  grief,  for  she  was  bom 
blind. '  While  the  father  was  held  up  as  a 
model  for  his  virtues,  the  goodness  and 
charms  of  his  daughter  were  equally  ex- 
tolled. My  want  of  sight  prevented  me 
from  judging  of  her  beauty,  but  could  I  have 
beheld  her  she  could  not  have  left  a  more 
lovely  impression  on  my  mind.  I  picture 
her  to  myself  sometimes  as  even  more  in- 
teresting than  my  mother." 

**  She  is  dead,  then  f"  inquired  L 

**  Dead  1"  replied  he  in  an  accent  in  which 
there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  terror  and 
wild  joy !  "  dead !  who  told  you  so  T 

**  Pardon  me,  Gervais,  I  did  not  know  her ; 
I  was  only  endeavoring  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  your  separation." 

-  She  is  alive,"  said  he,  smiling  bitterly ; 
and  he  remained  silent  for  a  moment  **  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  that  she 
was  called  Euhilie.  Tes,  her  name  was 
Eulalie,  and  this  was  her  place ;"  he  broke 
off  abruptly.  **  Eulalie,"  repeated  he,  while 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  as  if  to  find  her 
by  his  sida  Puck  licked  his  fingers,  and 
looked  pityingly  at  him :  I  would  not  have 
parted  from  Puck  for  a  millioa 

**  Calm  yourself,  Gervais,  and  torgire  me 
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for  opening  a  wound  which  ia  icaroelj  yet 
healed.  I  can  gnees  the  reit  of  your  story. 
The  strange  limilarity  of  £ulalie*s  and  your 
miafortune  awakened  her  &ther*8  interest  in 
yon,  and  you  became  another  child  to  him." 

**  Te%  I  became  another  child  to  him,  and 
Eulalie  was  a  sister  to  me ;  my  kind  adopt- 
ed mother  and  I  went  to  take  up  our  abode 
in  the  new  house,  which  is  called  the  Cha- 
teau. £ulalie*s  masters  were  mine ;  together 
we  learned  those  divine  strains  of  harmony 
which  raise  the  soul  to  heaven,  and  together, 
by  means  of  pages  printed  in  relief^  we 
read  with  our  fingers  the  sublime  thoughts 
of  the  philosophers,  and  the  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  the  poets.  I  endeavored  to  imitate 
lome  of  their  graceful  images^  and  to  paint 
what  I  had  not  seen.  Eulalie  admired  my 
verses,  and  this  was  all  I  desired.  Ah  I  if 
you  had  heard  her  sing,  you  would  have 
thought  that  an  angel  had  descended  to 
entrance  the  valley.  Every  day  in  the  fine 
season  we  were  conducted  to  this  rock, 
which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  *  le  Rocher  des  Aveugles  ;*  here,  too,  the 
kindest  of  fathers  guided  our  steps,  and 
bestowed  on  us  numberless  fond  attentiona, 
Around  us  were  tufts  of  rhododendrons, 
beneath  us  was  a  carpet  of  violets  and 
daisies,  and  when  our  touch  had  recognized, 
by  its  short  stalk  and  its  velvety  disk,  the 
last-named  flower,  we  amused  ourselves  in 
stripping  it  of  its  petals,  and  repeated  a 
hundred  times  this  innocent  diversion,  which 
served  as  a  kind  of  interpretation  to  our 
first  avowal  of  love." 

As  Gervais  proceeded,  his  fi^e  acquired 
a  mournful  expression,  a  doud  passed  over 
hu  brow,  and  he  became  suddenly  sad  and 
silent ;  in  h'ls  emotion  he  trod  unthinkingly 
upon  an  Alpine  rose,  which  was,  however, 
already  withered  on  its  stalk ;  I  gathered  it 
without  his  being  aware  of  it,  for  I  wished 
to  preserve  it  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Some  minutes  elapsed  before  Gervais  seemed 
inclined  to  proceed  with  his  narrative,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  speak  to  him :  suddenly  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  drive 
away  a  disagreeable  dream,  and  then  turn- 
ing towards  me  with  an  ingenuous  smile»he 
continued. 

'*  Be  charitable  to  my  weakness,  for  I  am 
young,  and  have  not  yet  learned  to  control 
the  emotions  of  my  heyt ;  some  day,  per- 
haps, I  shall  be  wiser." 


**  I  fear,  my  good  friend,**  said  I,  "  that 
this  conversation  is  too  &tiguiug  for  yoa  ; 
do  not  recall  to  your  mind  drcumstanoea 
which  appear  so  painful.  I  shall  never  for- 
give  myself  for  occasioning  you  sudi  an  hour 
ofgriet" 

"  It  is  not  yon,"  replied  Gervais,  "  who 
bring  back  these  recollections,  for  these 
thoughts  are  never  absoit  from  my  mind  ; 
and  I  would  rather  that  it  was  annihilated 
than  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  oo- 
cupy  it;  my  very  existence  is  mixed  up 
with  my  sorrow.'*  I  had  retained  Gervais's 
hand ;  be  understood,  therefore,  that  I  waa 
listening  to  him. 

**  After  all,  my  reminiscences  are  not  en- 
tirely made  up  of  bitterness ;  sometimes  I 
imagine  that  my  present  affliction  is  only  a 
dream — that  my  real  life  is  full  of  the  hap- 
piness which  I  have  lost  I  fancy  that  ahe 
is  still  near  me,  only  perhaps  a  little  farther 
off  than  usual-^that  she  is  silent  because 
she  is  plunged  in  deep  meditation,  of  which 
our  mutual  love  forms  a  principal  part 
One  day  we  were  seated  as  usual  on  this 
rock,  and  were  enjoying  the  sweetness  and 
serenity  of  the  air,  the  perfume  of  our  vio* 
lets,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  ;  upon  this  oc- 
casion we  listened  with  a  curious  kind  of 
pleasure  to  the  masses  of  ice  which,  being 
loosened  by  the  son,  shot  hissingly  down 
from  the  peaks  of  the  mountain.  We  could 
distinguish  the  rushing  of  the  waters  of  the 
Arveyron.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was»  but 
we  were  both  suddenly  impressed  with  a 
vague  sensation  of  the  uncertainty  of  hap- 
piness, and  at  the  same  time  with  a  feeling 
'  of  terror  and  uneasiness ;  we  threw  ourselves 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  held  each  oth- 
er tightly,  as  if  somebody  had  wished  to 
separate  us,  and  both  of  us  exclaimed 
eagerly,  *  Ah,  yes !  let  it  be  always  thus, 
always  thus.'  I  felt  that  Eulalie  scarcely 
breathed,  and  that  her  overwrought  state  of 
mind  required  to  be  soothed.  'Tes,  Eu- 
lalie, let  us  ever  be  thus  to  one  another  ;  the 
world  believes  that  our  misfortune  renders 
us  objects  only  of  pity,  but  how  can  it  pos- 
sibly judge  of  the  happiness  that  I  enjoy  in 
your  tenderness,  or  that  you  find  in  mine  t 
How  little  does  the  turmoil  and  excitement 
of  society  affect  us;  we  may  be  regarded 
by  many  as  imperfect  beings,  and  this  is 
quite  natural,  for  they  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  the  perfection  of  happiness  oon- 
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in  loTing  and  in  being  loyed.  It  is  not 
yonr  beauty  which  has  capiiTated  me,  it  is 
something  which  cannot  be  described  when 
felt,  nor  forgotten  when  once  experienced ; 
it  is  a  charm  which  belongs  to  you  alone-^ 
which  I  can  discover  in  your  Yoice,  in  your 
mind,  in  every  one  of  your  actiona  Oh  I  if 
erer  I  eojoyed  sight,  I  would  entreat  God 
to  extinguish  the  light  of  my  eyes  in  order 
that  I  might  not  gase  at  other  women — ^that 
my  thoughts  might  only  dwell  upon  you.  It 
is  you  who  have  rendered  study  pleasing  to 
me — who  have  inspired  me  with  taste  lor 
art:  if  the  beauties  of  Rossini  aod  Weber 
impressed  me  strongly,  it  was  because  you 
aang  their  glorious  ideaa  I  can  well  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  superfluous  luxuries  of 
art,  I  who  possess  the  treasure  from  which 
it  would  derive  its  highest  price ;  for  surely 
thy  heart  is  mioe,  if  not  thou  couldst  not 
be  happy/ 

"'  I  am  happy,*  replied  Eulalie, '  the  hap- 
piest of  girls.' 

" '  My  dear  children,'  said  M.  Robert,  while 
he  joined  our  trembling  hands,  *  I  hope  you 
will  always  be  equally  happy,  for  it  is  my 
desire  that  you  should  never  be  separated.' 

''M.  Robert  was  never  long  absent  from 
us ;  he  was  ever  bestowing  upon  us  marks 
of  his  tenderness.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
had  reached  the  spot  where  we  were  seated 
without  our  having  been  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  he  had  heard  us  without  inten- 
tionally listening.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
in  &ult,  and  yet  I  was  overwhelmed,  embar- 
rassed. Eulalie  trembled.  M.  Robert  placed 
himself  between  us,  for  we  had  withdrawn 
a  little  from  each  other.** 

"  *  Why  should  it  not  be  as  you  wish  f* 
said  he,  as  he  threw  his  arms  around  us, 
and  preised  us  close  together,  and  embraced 
us  with  more  than  usual  warmth,  *Why 
not !  Am  I  not  sufficiently  rich  to  procure 
you  servants  and  friends.  Tou  will  have 
children  who  will  replace  your  poor  old  fii- 
ther ;  your  infirmity  is  not  hereditary.  Re- 
ceive my  blessing,  Gervais,  and  you,  my 
Eulalie.  Thank  God,  and  dream  of  to- 
morrow, for  the  day  which  will  shine  upon 
1ft  to-morrow  will  be  beautiful  even  to  the 
blind.' 

"Eulalie  embraced  her  father,  and  then 
threw  her  arms  around  me;  for  the  first 
time  my  lips  touched  hers.  This  happiness 
was  too  great  to  be  called  happiness.     I 


thought  that  my  heart  would  burst ;  I  wished 
to  die  at  that  moment,  but,  alas !  I  did  not 
die.  I  do  not  know  how  happiness  affects 
others,  but  mine  was  imperfect,  for  it  was 
without  hope  or  calmnesa  I  could  not  sleeps 
or  rather  I  did  not  attempt  to  sleep,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  time,  and  that 
eternity  would  not  be  sufficiently  long  to 
enjoy  the  felicity  which  was  in  store  for 
me;  I  almost  regretted  the  past,  which, 
though  it  lacked  the  delicious  intoxication 
of  the  present  moment,  was  yet  free  from 
doubts  and  fears.  At  length  I  heard  the 
household  stirring ;  I  got  up,  dressed  my- 
self performed  my  morning  devotions,  and 
then  went  to  my  window,  which  looked  out 
upon  the  Arva  I  opened  it,  stretched  forth 
my  head  in  the  morning  mists  to  cool  my 
burning  brow.  Suddenly  my  door  opened, 
and  I  recognized  a  man's  footstep ;  it  was 
not  M.  Robert ;  a  hand  took  hold  of  min^^ 
'  M.  Maunoir  !*  exclaimed  I. 

"  It  was  a  great  many  years  since  he  had 
been  to  the  Valley ;  but  the  sound  of  his 
footstep,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  some- 
thing  frank  and  affectionate  in  his  manner, 
brought  him  back  to  my  remembrance. 

'* '  It  is  indeed  he,'  observed  M.  Maunoir, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  to  some  one  near  him, 

*  it  is  indeed  my  poor  Gervais.  You  re* 
member  what  I  said  to  you  about  it  at  that 
time.'  He  then  placed  his  fingers  on  my 
eyelids,  aod  kept  them  up  for  a  few  seconds. 

*  Ah,'  said  he,  '  God's  will  be  done  1  You 
are  happy,  at  any  rate,  are  you  not,  Ger- 
vais f 

«*Yes,  very  happy,'  replied  I.  «M. 
Robert  considers  that  I  have  profited  by 
all  his  kindness ;  I  assure  you  I  can  reaid 
as  well  as  a  person  who  b  gifted  with 
sight ;  above  all,  Eulalie  loves  me.' 

** '  She  will  love  you,  if  possible,  still  more 
if  she  should  one  day  be  able  to  see  you.' 

**  *  If  she  sees  me,  did  you  say  f 

"I  thought  he  alluded  to  that  eternal 
home  where  the  eyes  of  the  blind  are  opened, 
and  darkness  visits  them  no  more. 

**  My  mother,  as  was  her  custom,  brought 
me  here,  but  Eulalie  had  not  arrived ;  she 
was  later  than  usual  I  began  to  wonder 
how  this  could  have  happened.  My  poor- 
little  Puck  went  to  meet  her,  but  he  return- 
ed to  me  again  without  her.  At  leiigth  he 
began  to  bark  violently,  and  to  jump  so  im- 
patiently up  and  down  on  the  bench,  that  £ 
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felt  snre  that  she  must  be  near  me,  though 
I  oould  not  hear  her  mysell  I  stretched 
myself  forward  in  the  direction  she  would 
oome,  and  presently  my  arms  were  clasped 
in  hera  M.  Robert  had  not  accompanied 
her  as  usual,  and  then  I  began  at  once  to 
feel  sure  that  his  absenoei  and  Eulalie's 
delay  in  reaching  our  accustomed  place  of 
rendezvous,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers  at  the  Chateau.  You 
will  think  it  very  extraordinary  when  I  teU 
you  that  Eulalie's  arrival,  for  which  I  had 
■o  ardently  longed,  filled  me  with  a  restless 
sensation,  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
to  me.  I  was  not  at  ease  with  Eulalie  as  I 
had  been  the  day  before.  Now  that  we 
belonged  to  each  other,  I  did  not  dare  to 
make  any  claim  on  her  kindness ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  her  father,  in  bestowing  her  on 
me,  had  imposed  a  thousand  restrictions ;  I 
felt  as  if  I  might  not  indulge  in  a  word  or 
caress ;  I  was  conscious  that  she  was  more 
than  ever  mine,  and  yet  I  did  not  venture  to 
embrace  her.  Perhaps  she  experienced  the 
same  feelings,  for  our  conversation  was  at 
first  restrained,  like  that  of  persons  who  are 
Dot  much  acquainted  with  each  other ;  how- 
ever, this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long, 
the  delicious  happiness  of  the  past  day  was 
■till  fresh  in  our  minda  I  drew  near  to 
Eulalie,  and  songht  her  eyes  with  my  lips, 
but  they  met  a  bandage. 

«*  You  are  hurt,  EulaUer 

" '  A  little  hurt,'  replied  she,  '  but  very 
alightly,  since  I  am  going  to  spend  the  day 
with  you,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing; 
.and  that  the  only  difference  is,  that  there  is 
M  green  ribbon  between  your  mouth  and  my 
•eyes.* 

•*^  Green !  green  I  Oh,  God  I  what  does 
•that  mean  f     What  is  a  green  ribbon  r 

**-*  I  have  seen,'  said  she,  *  I  can  see,'  and 
iher  'hand  trembled  in  mine,  as  if  she  had 
apprised  me  of  some  fault  or  misfortune. 

"  *  You  have  seen,'  exclaimed  I,  *you  will 
see  I  Oh  1  unfortunate  creature  that  I  am  I 
Yes,  you  will  see,  and  the  glass  which  has 
'hitherto  been  to  you  a  cold  and  polished 
aurfece,  will  reflect  your  living  image ;  its 
language,  though  mute,  will  be  animated; 
-it  will  tell  you  each  day  that  you  are  beau- 
tiful 1  and  when  you  return  to  me  it  will 
make  you  entertain  only  one  feeling  towards 
me,  that  of  pity  for  my  misfortunea  Yet 
^hat  do  I  say  I  you  will  not  return  to  me ; 


for  who  is  the  beautiful  girl  who  would 
bestow  her  aflbction  on  a  blind  lover  I  Ob  I 
unfortunate  creature  that  I  am  to  be  blind  ; 
in  my  despair  I  fell  to  the  earth ;  she  wound 
her  arms  round  me,  twined  her  fingers  ia 
my  hav,  and  covered  me  with  kisses,  while 
she  sobbed  like  a  diild. 

" '  No,  no  1  I  will  never  love  any  one  bat 
Gervaia  You  were  happy  yesterday,  in 
thinking  we  were  blind,  because  our  love 
would  never  be  likely  to  change.  I  will  be 
blind  again,  if  my  recovery  of  sight  makes 
you  unhappy.  Shall  I  remove  this  bandage^ 
and  cause  the  light  of  my  eyes  to  be  for 
ever  extinguished  f  Horrible  idea,  I  had 
actually  thought  of  it' 

"  *  Stop,  stop,'  cried  I,  <  our  language  is 
that  of  madness,  because  we  are  both  un- 
nerved and  iU, — ^you  from  excess  of  happi- 
ness, and  I  from  despair.  Listen,*  and  I 
placed  myself  beside  her,  but  my  heart  felt 
ready  to  break.  'Listen,'  continued  I,  'it 
is  a  great  blessing  that  you  are  permitted 
to  see,  for  now  you  are  perfect ;  it  matters 
not,  if  I  do  not  see,  or  if  I  die ;  I  shall  be 
abandoned,  for  this  is  the  destiny  which 
God  has  reserved  for  me ;  but  promise  me 
that  you  will  never  see  me ;  that  you  will 
never  attempt  to  see  me ;  if  you  see  me, 
you  will,  in  spite  of  yourself,  compare  me  to 
others, — ^to  those  whose  soul,  whose  thoughts 
may  be  read  in  their  eyes,  to  those  who  set 
a  woman  fondly  dreaming  with  a  single 
glance  of  fire.  I  would  not  let  it  be  in  your 
power  to  compare  me ;  I  would  be  to  you 
what  I  was  in  the  mind  of  a  little  blind  girl, 
as  if  you  saw  me  in  a  dream.  I  want  you 
to  promise  me  that  you  will  never  oome 
here  without  your  green  bandage ;  that  you 
will  visit  me  every  week,  or  every  month, 
or  at  least  once  every  year ; — ah  I  promise 
me  to  come  back  once  more,  without  seeiiig 
me.' 

'"I  promise  to  love  you  always,'  said 
Eulalie,  and  she  wept 

*"  I  was  so  overcome  that  my  senses  left 
me,  and  I  fell  at  her  feet  M.  Robert  lifted 
me  from  the  ground,  bestowed  many  kind 
words  and  embraces  upon  me,  and  placed 
me  under  the  care  of  my  adopted  mother. 
Eulalie  was  no  longer  there ;  she  came  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and  several 
days  following,  and  each  day  my  lips  touched 
the  green  bandage  which  kept  up  my  delu- 
sion ;  I  fended  I  should  continue  to  be  the 
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same  to  her  as  long  as  she  did  not  see  ma 
I  said  to  myself  with  an  insane  idnd  of  rap- 
tore,  'My  Eulalie  still  visits  me  without 
seeing  me ;  she  will  never  see  me,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  be  always  loved  by  her.'  One 
day,  a  Utile  while  after  this^  when  she  came 
to  visit  me,  and  my  lips  sought  her  eyes  as 
usual,  they,  in  wandering  about,  encountered 
some  long  silky  eyelashes  beneath  her  green 
bandage. 

"'  Ah  1  exclaimed  I,  ' if  you  were  likely 
to  see  me.' 

** '  I  have  seen  yon,'  said  she,  laughingly ; 
what  would  have  been  the  good  of  sight 
io  me,  if  I  had  not  looked  upon  you  I  Ah  1 
Tain  fellow,  who  dares  set  limits  to  a  worn- 
an's  curiosity,  whose  eyes  are  suddenly 
opened  to  the  light  f 

"  *  But  it  is  impossible,  Eulalie,  for  you 
promised  me.* 

"  *  I  did  not  promise  you  any  thing,  dear- 
est, for  when  you  asked  me  to  make  you 
this  promise,  I  had  already  seen  you.' 

" '  Tou  had  seen  me,  and  yet  you  con- 
tinued to  come  to  me ;  that  is  well ;  but 
whom  did  you  see  first  f 

** '  K.  Maunoir,  my  father,  Julie,  then  this 
great  world,  with  its  trees  and  mountains, 
the  sky  and  the  sun.' 

" '  And  whom  have  you  seen  since  f 

■*' Gabriel  Payot,  old  Balmat,  the  good 
Terras,  the  giant  Cachat,  and  Marguerite.' 

"  *  And  nobody  else  T 

•'Nobody.' 

*"How  bahny  the  air  is  this  evening  I 
take  off  your  bandage,  or  you  may  become 
blind  again.' 

** '  Would  that  grieve  me  so  much !  I  tell 
you  again  and  again,  that  the  chief  happi- 
ness I  have  in  seeing,  is  to  be  able  to  look 
at  you,  and  to  love  you  through  the  medium 
of  another  sense.  Tou  were  pictured  in  my 
soul  as  ypu  now  are  in  my  eyes.  This  fiio- 
nlty,  which  has  been  restored  to  me,  serves 
but  as  another  Imk  to  bring  me  closer  to 
your  heart ;  and  this  is  why  I  value  the  gift 
of  sight' 

"  These  words  I  shall  never  forget  My 
days  now  flowed  calmly  on  and  happily,  for 
hope  so  easily  seduces ;  our  mode  of  life  was 
considerably  changed,  and  Eulalie  endeav- 
ored to  make  me  prefer  excitement  and 
variety  of  amusement,  instead  of  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  which  had  formerly  charmed  us. 
After  some  little  time  I  thought  I  observed 


that  the  books  which  she  selected  for  reading 
to  me  were  of  a  different  character  to  those 
she  used  to  like ;  she  seemed  now  to  be  more 
pleased  with  those  writers  who  painted  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  world,  she  unconsciously 
showed  great  inter^t  in  the  description  of  a 
f<§te,  in  the  numerous  details  of  a  woman's 
toilet,  and  in  the  preparations  for,  and  the 
pomps  of|  a  ceremony.  At  first  I  did  not 
imagine  that  she  had  foigotten  that  I  was 
blind,  so  that  though  this  diange  chilled,  it 
did  not  break  my  heart  I  attributed  the 
alteration  in  her  taste,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  new  aspect  things  had  assumed  at  the 
Chateau ;  for  since  M.  Maunoir  had  performed 
one  of  the  miracles  of  his  art  upon  Eulalie, 
M.  Robert  was  naturally  much  more  inclined 
to  enjoy  society  and  the  luxuries  which 
fortune  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  daughter  was  restored  to  him  in  all 
the  perfection  of  her  organisation,  and  the 
height  of  her  beauty,  he  sought  to  assemble^ 
at  the  Chateau,  the  numerous  travellers  that 
the  short  summer  season  brought  to  the 
neighborhood. 

"The  winter  came  at  length,  and  M. 
Robert  told  me,  after  slightly  preparing  me, 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  me  for  a  few  days, 
— ^for  a  few  days  at  the  most, — ^he  assured • 
me  that  he  only  required  time  to  procure 
and  get  settled  in  a  house  at  Oeneva,  before 
he  would  send  for  me  to  join  them ;  he  told 
me  that  Eulalie  was  to  accompany  him ;  and, 
at  length,  that  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Geneva ;  the  winter,  which  would  so  soon 
be  over,  which  had  already  began.  I  re- 
mained mute  with  griel  Eulalie  wonndher 
arms  affectionately  round  my  neck.  I  felt 
they  were  cold  and  hung  heavily  on  me ;  if 
my  memory  still  serves  me  she  bestowed  on 
me  all  kinds  of  endearing  and  touching  ap- 
pellations ;  but  all  this  was  like  a  dream. 
After  some  hours  I  was  restored  to  my 
senses,  and  then  my  mother  said,  '  Gervais, 
they  are  gone,  but  we  shall  remain  at  the 
Chateau.'  From  that  time  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  relate. 

"  In  the  month  of  October  she  sent  me  a 
ribbon  with  some  words  printed  in  relieC 
they  were  these  :^'  This  ribbon  is  the  green 
ribbon  which  I  wore  over  my  eyes— it  has 
never  left  me ;  I  send  it  you.'  In  the  month 
of  November,  which  was  very  beautiful,  some 
servants  of  the  house  brought  me  several 
presents  from  her  fiither,  but  I  did  not  in- 
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quire  about  tliein.  Hie  now  sets  in  in 
December,  and,  oh  1  heareos,  how  long  that 
winter  was  I  Jannary,  Februaryi  March, 
April,  were  centuries  of  calamities  and  tern- 
pesta  In  the  month  of  May  the  avalanches 
fell  everywhere  except  oo  me.  When  the 
sun  peeped  forth  a  little,  I  was  guided,  by 
my  wish,  to  the  road  which  led  to  Bossons, 
for  this  was  the  way  the  muleteers  came ;  at 
length,  one  arrived,  but  with  no  news  for  me ; 
and  then  another,  and  after  the  third- 1  gave 
up  all  hope  of  hearing  firom  my  absent 
fiiends ;  I  felt  that  the  crisis  of  my  fate 
was  over.  Eight  days  after,  however,  a 
letter  from  Eulalie  was  read  to  me ;  she 
had  spent  the  winter  at  Geneva,  and  was 
going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Milan.  My 
poor  mother  trembled  for  me,  but  I  smiled ; 
it  was  exactly  what  I  expected.  And  now, 
sir,  you  know  my  story,  it  is  simply  this, 
that  I  believed  myself  loved  by  a  woman, 
and  I  have  been  loved  by  a  dog.  Poor  Puck  T 
Puck  jumped  on  the  bUnd  man. 

**  Ah  l"  said  be,  **  you  are  not  my  Puck, 
but  I  love  you  because  you  love  me." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  cried  I,  "  you  will  be  loved 
by  another,  though  not  by  her,  and  you  will 
love  in  return ;  but  listen,  Gervais,  I  must 
leave  Ohamouny,  and  I  shall  go  to  Milan. 
I  will  see  her.  I  will  speak  to  Eulalie,  I 
iwear  to  you,  and  then  I  will  return  to  you. 
I,  too,  have  some  sorrows  which  are  not  as- 
suaged ;  some  wounds  which  are  not  yet 
healed."  Oervais  sought  for  my  hand,  and 
pressed  it  fervently.  Sympathy  in  misfor- 
tune is  so  quickly  felt  *'  Tou  will,  at  least, 
be  comfortably  provided  for ;  thanks  to  the 
care  of  your  protector,  your  little  portion  of 
land  has  become  very  fruitful,  and  the  good 
Cbamouniers  rejoice  in  your  prosperity. 
Your  prepossessing  appearance  wiU  soon 
gain  you  a  mistress,  and  will  enable  you  to 
find  a  friend." 

**  And  a  dog  T  replied  Gervais. 

**  Ah  1  I  would  not  give  mine  for  your 
valley  or  mountains  if  he  had  not  loved  you, 
but  now  I  give  him  to  you." 

^  Your  dog !"  exclaimed  he.  **  Your  dog ; 
ah  1  be  cannot  be  given  away." 

"  Adieu,  Gervais  t" 

I  did  not  speak  to  Puck,  or  he  would  have 
followed  me ;  as  I  was  moving  on  I  saw 
Puck  looked  uneasy  and  ashamed ;  he  drew 
back  a  step,  stretched  out  his  paws,  and  bent 
down  his  head  to  the  ground.    I  stroked  his 


long  silky  coat,  and  with  asligfat  paqg  at  my 
hearti  in  which  there  was  no  feeling  of  mger, 
Isaid,*<Go."  He  flew  back  to  Gervais  like  an 
arrow.  Gervais  will  not  be  alone  at  any 
rate,  thought  L 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  found  myself  at 
Ifilan.  I  was  not  in  spirits  for  enjoyiiig 
society,  yet  I  did  not  altogether  avoid  mixing 
in  it ;  a  crowded  room  is^  in  its  way,  a  vaat 
solitude,  unless  you  are  so  unfortunate  a 
person  as  to  stumble  upon  one  of  those  never- 
tiring  tourists  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  occasionally  oo  the  Boulevards  at 
Tortoni's,  or  with  whom  you  have  gaped 
away  an  hour  at  Favert's,  one  of  those  diessed- 
up  puppies  with  fashionable  cravat  and  per- 
fumed hair,  who  stares  through  an  eye-g]aB8» 
with  the  most  perfect  assurance  imaginable, 
and  talk  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voice. 

"  What !  are  you  here  f"  cried  Bobervill& 

**  Is  it  you  r  replied  L  He  continued  to 
chatter,  but  his  words  were  unheeded  by 
me,  for  my  eyes  suddenly  fixed  upon  a  young 
girl  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  she  was  sitting 
alone,  and  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  a  kind  of 
melancholy  reverie. 

"Ahl  ahl"  said  Roberville,  **I  under- 
stand; your  taste  lies  in  that  direction. 
Well,  well,  really  in  my  opinion  you  show 
considerable  judgment  I  once  thought  of 
her  myself,  but  now  I  have  higher  views." 

**  Indeed,"  replied  I,  as  I  gated  at  him  from 
head  to  foot,  **  you  do  not  say  sow" 

**  Gome,  come,"  said  Roberville,  **  I  per* 
ceive  your  heart  is  already  toudied,  you  are 
occupied  only  with  her ;  confess  that  it  would 
have  been  a  sad  pity  if  those  glorious  black 
eyes  had  never  been  opened  to  the  light" 

**  What  do  you  mean  !" 

*'  What  do  I  mean  f  why,  that  she  was 
bom  blind.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Aovers,  and  his  only  child  ;  he 
lost  his  wife  very  young,  and  was  plunged 
in  consequence  in  the  profoundest  grief." 
*  «  Do  you  believe  it  T 

**  I  should  think  so,  for  he  quitted  An- 
vers,  gave  up  his  mercantile  pursuits,  which 
had  never  been  more  profitable  to  him  than 
at  that  time,  and,  after  maldng  magnificent 
presents  to  those  persons  employed  in  his 
service,  and  pensions  to  his  servants,  left  his 
house  and  occupation." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  afterwards  I" 
said  I,  somewhat  impatiently,  for  my  curi- 
osity was  gradually  increasing. 
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*Ohl  ilffl  a  roouuioe,  a  perfect  romaiioe. 
Tlua  good  man  retired  to  CS^amouny,  where 
we  haye  all  been  oooe  in  our  life,  for  the 
•ake  of  taylqg  that  we  have  been,  though, 
lor  my  part,  I  can  neyer  understand  the 
eharma  of  its  melancholy  grandeur,  and 
there  he  remained  serenl  yeara  Haye  you 
neyer  heard  him  mentioned !  let  me  see, 
if  s  a  plebeian  name— M.  Roberti  that's 
it" 

-WeUrsaidL 

"Well,"  continued  he,  "an  oculist  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  his  daoghter's  sight  Her 
fiilber  took  her  to  Gkneya,  and  at  Gteneya 
she  fell  in  loye  with  an  adventurer,  who  car- 
ried her  off  because  her  fkther  would  not 
haye  him  for  a  son-in-law." 

"  Her  father  felt  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
her,"  said  L 

**  Tes,  and  he  had  formed  a  correct  opin- 
ioo  of  him ;  for  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
Milan  than  the  adventurer  disappeared,  with 
all  the  gold  and  diamonds  of  which  he  had 
been  able  to  possess  himself:  it  was  assert- 
ed that  this  gallant  gentleman  was  already 
married,  and  that  he  had  incurred  capital 
punishment  at  Padua,  so  that  the  law  pun- 
ished htm." 

**  And  K.  Robert  r 

*<  Oh,  M.  Robert  died  of  grief;  but  this 
affiur  did  not  create  a  great  sensation,  for  he 
was  a  very  singular  man,  who  had  some 
extraordinary  ideas ;  one  of  the  absurd  plans 
he  had  formed  was,  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  blind  youth." 

"Oh,  the  poor  girl  r 

"  She  is  not  much  to  be  pitied  either :  but 
look  at  her  instead  of  talking  of  her,  and 
confess  that  she  has  many  advantages,  with 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  and 
such  a  pair  of  eyes  T 

**  Eyes,  eyes,  curses  rest  upon  her  eyes, 
for  they  have  been  her  ruin  I"  There  is  a 
leaven  of  cruelty  in  my  composition,  and  I 
like  to  make  those  who  have  caused  others 
suffering,  suffer  in  their  turn.  I  fixed  one 
of  those  piercing  looks  upon  Eulalie,  which, 
when  they  do  not  flatter  a  woman,  make 
her  heart  sink  within  her  *,  she  raised  herself 
from  the  pillar,  against  which  she  was  lean- 
ing, and  stood  motionless  and  tremblingly 
before  me.  I  went  up  to  her  slowly,  and 
whispered,  **  Gtarvaia." 

-Whor 


"GervfS/ 


"Ah,  Oenrais,"  replied  she,  while  she 
placed  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 

The  scene  was  so  singular  that  it  would 
have  shaken  the  nerves  of  the  most  com- 
posed person,  for  my  appearance  there  was 
altogether  so  sudden,  my  acqnaintance  with 
her  history  so  extraordinaiy. 

"  Ah,  Gtervais,"  exclaimed  I,  vehemently 
seising  her  at  the  same  time  by  the  arm, 
"what  have  you  done  to  him  T  She  sank 
to  the  ground  in  a  swocn.  I  never  heard 
any  more  of  her  from  that  memorable  night 

I  entered  Savoy  by  Mount  St  Benard, 
and  again  found  myself  oooe  more  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouny.  Again  I  eoug^  the 
rock  where  (Jervais  was  accustomed  to  sit, 
but  though  it  was  his  usual  hour  for  sitting 
there,  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  came  up  to 
the  old  spot,  and  discovered  his  stick  of 
Cjrtisus,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  orna- 
mented with  a  piece  of  green  ribbon,  oo 
which  were  some  words  printed  in  relief, 
the  circumstance  of  his  leaving  this  bdiind 
him  made  me  feel  very  uneasy.  I  called 
Gtervais,  loudly;  a  voice  repeated  Gervais; 
it  seemed  to  me  like  an  echo;  I  turned 
round,  and  beheld  Marguerite,  leading  a 
dog  by  a  chaia  They  stopped,  and  I  reo- 
Qgnised  Puck,  though  he  did»not  know  me, 
for  he  seemed  occupied  by  some  idea; 
for  he  sniffed  his  nose  in  the  air,  raised  his 
ears,  and  stretdied  forth  his  paws  as  if  he 
was  going  to  start  oft 

"  Alas,  sir,"  said  Marguerite,  "  have  you 
met  with  Qervais  T 

"Qervais,"  replied  I,  "where  is  heT 
Puck  looked  at  me  as  if  he  understood  what 
I  had  said;  he  stretdied  himself  towards 
me,  as  far  as  his  diain  would  permit ;  I 
stroked  him  with  my  hand ;  the  poor  thing 
licked  my  fingers  and  then  remained  stilL 

"  I  remember  now,  sir,  that  it  was  yon 
who  gave  him  this  dog  to  console  him  for 
one  which  he  had  lost  a  little  while  before 
you  came  here ;  this  poor  animal  had  not 
been  eight  days  in  the  valley  before  he  lost 
his  sight  like  his  master." 

I  lifted  up  Puck's  silky  head,  and  discov- 
ered that  he  was  indeed  blind.  Puck  licked 
my  hand,  and  then  howled. 

"  It  was  because  be  was  blind,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, "  that  Qervais  would  not  take  him 
with  him  yesterday." 

"Yesterday,  Marguerite  1  what,  has  he 
not  been  home  sinoe  yesterday !" 
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**  Ah,  air,  that  it  enctly  what  utonuhes 
lu  all  io  tmadi.  Onl j  think,  on  Smidaj,  in 
the  midat  of  a  tremendoua  atonn,  a  gentle- 
man came  to  the  V allej ;  I  oould  ha?e  de- 
clared he  waa  an  Eogliah  milord ;  he  wore 
a  atraw  hat  oovered  with  ribbona." 

**  Well,  but  what  haa  aU  thia  to  do  with 
Gerraiar 

"While  I  waa  running  to  fetch  aome 
ikgota  to  make  a  fire  fbr  diying  11  Rober- 
TiUe*a  dothea,  he  remained  with  Qerraia. 
H.  de  Roberville  1  yea,  that  waa  hia  name. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  aaid,  but  yeaterdaj 
Gerraia  waa  ao  melancholy ;  he,  however, 
aeemed  more  anzioua  than  ever  to  go  to  the 
rock ;  indeed  he  waa  in  auch  a  hurry  that  I 
had  acarcely  time  to  throw  hia  blue  cloak 
over  hia  ahouldera ;  and  I  think  I  t<dd  you 
that  the  evening  before  waa  very  cold  and 
damp.  'Mother,'  aaid  he,  aa  we  went 
along,  '  be  ao  kind  aa  to  prevent  Puck  from 
following  me,  and  take  diarge  of  him ;  hia 
reatleaaneaa  inconveniencea  me  aometimea, 
and  if  he  ahould  pull  hia  chain  out  of  my 
hand,  we  ahould  not  be  able  to  find  eadi 
other  again  perhapa.* " 

**  Alaa,  Gervaia  T  cried  I,  ''my  poor  Ger- 
vaiar 

**  Oh,  Gervaia  1  'Gervaia,  my  aon  1  my  lit- 
tle Gervaia  f*  aobbed  the  poor  woman. 

Puck  gnawed  hia  chain,  and  jumped  im- 
patiently about  ua. 

"  If  you  were  to  aet  Puck  at  liberty,  per- 
hapa  he  might  find  Gervaia,"  aaid  L 

The  chain  waa  unfaatened,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  aee  that  Puck  waa  free,  he  dart- 
ed of^  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  the 
aound  of  a  body  falling  into  the  deptha  of 
the  Arveyroa  "  Puck !  Puck  P  ahouted  I ; 
but  when  I  reached  the  apot,  the  little  dog 
had  diaappeared,  and  all  that  oould  be  aeen 
waa  a  blue  mantle  fioating  on  the  aurface  of 
the  watera. 


Frqm  **  ChamlwTB*  EdJabnrf h  Joonal.'* 

PANAMA  TO  CHAGBES. 

That  till  the  preaent  moment  ao  little 
ahould  have  been  done  to  form  a  regular 
communication  fi^m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific by  the  lethmua  of  Panama,  ia  a  mar- 
vel  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ftct,  that 
the  miaaion  of  the  Spaniah  race  aeema  to  be 
to  retard  every  thing  that  ia  uaefuL    Bal- 


boa, with  hia  conquering  band,  croaaed  tlie 
lathmua  to  the  Pacific  in  1618 ;  and  afler 
more  than  three  hundred  yeara  the  route 
acroea  the  narrow  track  of  land  Ilea  in  » 
condition  of  nature.  In  1698,  the  Sootdi,  am 
ia  well  known,  attempted  to  ooloniie  the 
lathmua  at  Darien  on  the  Atlantic  aide ;  bat 
though  taking  valid  poaaeaaion,  the  jealouay 
of  the  English  interfered  so  aa  to  ruin  the  ri- 
aing  settlement — a  circumstance  now  greatly 
to  be  lamented,  for  a  more  liberal  policy 
would  long  since  have  made  the  route  to 
Panama  the  highway  of  British  oommeroe. 

Relieved  from  the  competition  of  the 
Scotch,  the  Spaniards  carried  on  an  inter- 
course fix>m  Panama  to  Portobello,  partly 
by  land,  and  partly  by  taking  advantage  of 
rivers  on  both  sides ;  and  by  this  line  the 
treasures  of  Peru  were  shipped  for  Europe. 
But  the  discovery  of  the  more  easy  route  by 
Cape  Horn  soon  caused  Portobello  and  Pan- 
ama to  be  comparatively  deserted.  In  short, 
the  difficulties  of  no  more  than  forty-three 
miles  of  land  and  river  travel  were  so  great, 
that  a  sea-voyage  of  aeveral  thousand  milea 
was  found  to  be  preferable. 

A  few  yeara  ago  it  was  the  fiite  of  the 
writer  of  this  to  cross  from  Panama  to  the 
east  coast ;  and  as  the  route  pursued  was 
pretty  much  that  which  is  now  pointed  out 
as  preferable  by  Colonel  Lloyd,  a  few  words 
respecting  the  aspect  of  the  country  may 
not  be  unacceptable. 

On  glancing  at  a  map  of  America,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  neck  of  land  here  alluded 
to  is  narrowest  where  it  joins  the  southern 
continent ;  and  it  ia  at  this  point  that  Pan- 
ama on  the  one  side,  and  Portobello  on  the 
other,  are  situated.  A  river,  the  ChagreS) 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Chagres, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Porto- 
bello. On  the  opposite  aide,  at  Panama,  a 
river  falls  into  the  Pacific.  From  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  rivers,  the  distance  is  only 
six  miles ;  and  here  the  ground  rises  to  a 
height  of  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  This  patch  of  hilly  ground  is  the 
main  engineering  difficulty.  Cruces  and 
Gorgona  may  be  called  two  village-stations 
on  the  route. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  Isthmus,  and  see  its 
forests,  streams,  and  people ;  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  the  wild  route  by  which  thousands 
of  emigrants  are  at  present  weekly  hurrying 
to  the  land  of  gold.    Arriving  in  the  Bay  o^ 
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Panama,  an  offihoot  of  the  Pacifie,  you  may 
be  sappoaed  to  haTO  started  from  your 
crowded,  nooomfortable  berth  with  the 
bleeaed  news  in  your  ears  that  yoa  are  now 
entering  Panama  Bay ;  and  on  reaching  the 
deck  the  mists  of  morning  are  lifting  off 
the  waters,  and  an  island  rises  before  you, 
with  hills  rieing  in  terraces  of  luxuriant 
▼egetation  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
Palms,  cocoa,  and  banana^trees  stretch  in 
mbroken  masses  from  its  summit  to  the  sea. 
A  Tillage,  with  an  unfiiiling  spring  of  sweet 
water,  from  which  all  the  vessels  touching 
at  Panama  are  supplied,  appears  in  a  shel- 
tered nook  beside  a  cocoa  grove.  It  is  the 
island  of  Taboga,  which  is  to  Panama  what 
Capri  is  to  Naples,  only  fiur  more  beautiful 
So  deep  is  the  water  around  it,  that  you 
pass  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  gardens 
of  orange  and  tamarind ,  fringing  the  beach. 
All  around  you  now  spreads  the  bay,  sur- 
rounded by  green  undulating  hiUs,  and  its 
sparkling  swells  ridden  by  flocks  of  snow- 
white  pelicans.  To  your  right,  in  the  dis- 
tance, are  seen  the  decaying  walls  of  a  fort, 
stretching  for  a  full  mile  along  the  shore ; 
in  front  are  some  volcanic  islets,  steep  and 
matted  with  foliage,  which,  seen  through  a 
golden  mist,  present  a  dreamy  and  pleasing 
feature  in  the  vista,  while  beyond  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  fall  in  burnished  tints  on 
the  solid  stone-walls  of  the  town.  Enormous 
canoes,  paddled  by  half-clad  negroes,  ap- 
proach the  ship,  and  convey  you  over  the 
shallows  to  the  beach. 

Passing  through  the  once  massive  but 
now  crumbling  boundary-walls  of  Panama, 
you  enter  its  narrow,  shady  streets,  and 
emeige  in  the  Plaza  or  great  square.  Here 
grass  is  growing  over  the  pavement,  and, 
lounging  at  the  door  of  the  guardhouse,  you 
see  some  wretched-looking  soldiers,  without 
shoes  or  stockings.  Men  and  things  alike 
speak  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  The  cath- 
edral is  a  wreck ;  not  a  third  of  the  hand- 
some stone  churches  are  now  in  use ;  and 
even  the  private  houses  are  not  exempt 
frx>m  decay.  Some  of  the  decaying  build- 
ings are  exceedingly  picturesque,  being  par- 
tially covered  with  ivy  and  vines ;  whilst, 
rising  far  above  the  walls,  are  to  be  seen 
eountless  tropical  plants  and  flowers^  Most 
exquisite  of  these  are  the  ruins  of  the  Jes- 
uit church  of  San  Felipe,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.    The  majestic 


arches  spanning  the  nave  are  laden  with 
a  wilderness  of  shmbbery  and  wild  yiam, 
which  fisll  like  a  frmge  to  the  very  floor. 
The  building  is  roofless ;  but  dayhght.  can 
scarcely  steal  oo  through  the  embowering 
leaves.  Several  bells,  of  a  sweet  silvery 
ring,  are  propped  up  by  beams  in  a  dark 
comer ;  but  from  the  look  of  the  place,  ages 
seem  to  have  passed  since  they  called  the 
crafty  brotherhood  to  the  oraeion,  A  splen- 
did college,  left  incomplete  many  years  ago^ 
fronts  in  one  of  the  plasaa  Its  Oorinthian 
pillars  and  pilasters  of  red  sandstone  are 
broken  and  crumbling ;  and  from  the  crev- 
ices  at  their  base  spring  luxuriant  hananas, 
shooting  their  large  leaves  through  the  win- 
dows,  and  folding  them  around  the  columns 
of  the  gateway.  So  rapid,  yet  so  beautiful 
is  decay  in  the  tro|ncs  I  The  private  dwell- 
ings  are  lofty,  with  projecting  eaves,  some- 
times with  verandas  in  front,  and  always 
whitewashed.  Many  of  them  have  patioM, 
or  inner  courts,  as  in  Old  Spain ;  the  rooms 
are  of  great  height  and  spaciousness,  the 
walls  very  solid ;  and  though  the  woodwork 
is  almost  all  rotten  or  torn  away,  a  compar- 
atively small  outlay  of  money  would  put  the 
town  in  complete  repair.  Some  Yankees 
have  lately  established  a  few  hotels  and  eat- 
ing-houses ;  and  when  a  fit  road  shall  have 
been  made  across  the  Isthmus,  this  neglected 
place  will  assiune  a  charming  appearance. 

Few  persons  of  pure  Spanish  descent  are 
here  to  be  seen — and  the  fewer  the  better, 
considering  their  notions  and  habits.  The 
oppressed  are  now  masters.  Four-fifths  of 
the  population  are  of  the  negro  race ;  smaller 
in  their  proportions,  but  infinitely  less  re- 
pulsive in  appearance  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  carriers  of  the 
place,  and  are  by  fiur  the  hardiest  and  most 
muscular  race  on  the  Isthmua  With  their 
legs  and  feet  bare,  and  nothing  but  a  oik>th 
around  their  loins,  they  carry  enormous  har- 
dens, ateppmg  along  the  toilsome  and 
uneven  roads  with  wonderful  strength  and 
dexterity.  They  all  bear  on  their  hard 
and  wrinkled  fiues  the  stamp  of  overtaxed 
strength  ;  but  they  seem  content  with  their 
lot,  and  will  doubtless  regret  the  formation 
of  a  better  route,  as  tending  to  lessen  the 
value  of  their  services.  You  hire  one  of 
them  to  carry  your  luggage,  and  a  skeleton 
mule  for  yourself,  and  set  out  on  your  over* 
land  journey* 
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For  »  abort  time  after  leaving  Panama,  it 
IB  pleasant  enough  traTelUng,  the  narrow 
road  being  paved  with  huge  regularlj-cnt 
•tone,  the  remains  of  the  old  Spanish 
higfawaj  across  the  Isthmus;  then  comes 
abundance  of  sand;  then  the  road  again, 
but  this  time  a  Via  Mala  indeed.  Numbers 
of  stone-flags  have  sunk  from  their  places, 
every  cavity  is  filled  with  mud  and  water ; 
and  it  needs  incessant  and  fiitiguing  exertion 
to  prevent  your  mule  floundering  into  these 
pitfidls  and  quagmirea  So  execrable  is  the 
road,  that  all  female  passengers  have  to  don 
male  attire,  and  stick  to  their  mules  as  they 
best  can :  and  the  spectacle  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  of  lady-emigrants  perambulating 
Panama  for  a  day  or  two  thus  strangely  at- 
tired, having  outstripped  their  luggage.  At 
the  nedE  of  the  Isthmus,  where  you  are 
crossing,  the  Cordillera  is  interrupted  by 
some  remarkable  breaks  or  nearly  level  spa- 
ces. The  road  passes  over  the  projecting 
•purs  of  the  main  chain,  and  through  dense 
forests  your  spent  mule  reaches  the  highest 
ridge.  Do  not  expect  the  view  of  a  sea  on 
either  hand.  Above  you  spreads  a  roof  of 
transparent  green,  through  which  few  raya 
of  the  sunlight  foil — ^the  only  sounds,  the 
cfaattoring  of  monkeys  as  they  crack  the 
palm-nuts,  and  the  scream  of  parrots  flying 
from  tree  to  tree.  In  the  d^pest  ravines 
spent  mules  lie  dying  or  dead ;  and  perched 
on  the  boughs  overhead,  the  bald  vultores 
wait  silently  for  you  to  pass.  ,  Olefts  and 
gullies,  swamps  and  thickets,  seem  to  ren- 
der the  way  impassable ;  but  your  mule  is 
steady  and  sure-footed.  He  slides  down 
almost  precipitous  banks,  bringing  up  all 
straight  at  the  bottom — ^though  more  than 
once  you  go  over  his  head.  No  fear  of  him 
running  away :  he  stands  like  a  brick  till  you 

remount,  and  then  resumes  his  ddiberato 
pace. 

A  twenty  miW  ride  brings  3rou,  thorough- 
ly tired,  to  the  mud-plastered  cane-houses  of 
Cruces— a  miserable  place.  The  houses  are  so 
inregularly  scattered,  that  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  town  bears  any  resemblance  to  a 
street ;  and  the  whole  population  is  under 
900.  Tou  are  glad  next  morning  when  you 
prepare  to  leave  it ;  for  the  place  is  dirty, 
the  climate  unhealthy,  and  prices  quite  on 
the  Galifomian  scale — ^two  doUars  for  a  plate 
of  meat,  and  two  more  for  cooking  it  t  The 
worst  of  the  journey  is  now  over,  for  yon 


here  exchange  your  mule  §ar  a  amoe,  and 
the  execraUe  road  for  the  glidmg^  boeom  of 
the  Rio  Chagrea  At  first  the  curreot  k 
rapid,  and  as  yoor  negro  boatmen  leiaordy 
ply  their  broad  paddles,  they  keep  time  to 
the  Ethioptan  melodies  they  have  picked  up 
from  the  emigrants.  To  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment, the  brandy  bottle  is  handed  roond; 
and  so^  alter  much  pulling,  langfaiog,  and 
singing,  we  arrive  at  Gorgona,  at  which  the 
river  Chagres  assumes  a  respectable  breadth. 

The  arrival  at  Qoigona  is  about  dnak ;  yet 
there  is  sufficient  light  to  see  a  number  of 
empty  canoes  moored  to  the  bank,  by  which 
you  understand  that  a  body  of  upetream 
emigrants  have  already  landed,  and  that  the 
ship  which  brought  them  awaito  yoo  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.     The  sound  of  wooden 
drums  proclaims  a  fandango.    You  axe  not 
tired,  and  proceed  to  the  rendesvoua.     The 
aristocracy  of  the  little  place  have  met  in 
the  alcalde's  house;  the  pUbt  on  a  level 
green  before  one  of  the  huts.    The  <iaooef 
within  doors  and  without  are  the  same,  but 
there  is  some  attempt  at  style  by  the  for- 
mer dasa    The  ladies  are  dressed  in  white 
and  pink,  with  flowers  in  their  hair,  and 
walte  with  a  slow  grace  to  the  music  of  vio- 
lins and  guitars^  '  The  alcalde's  daughten 
are  rather  pretty,  and  great  favorites  with 
the  Americans — some  of  whom  job  in  the 
fandango,  and  go  through    its  voluptuous 
mases  at  the  flrst  trial,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  natives.    There  is  less  sentiment  hot 
more  jollity  at  the  dances  on  the  grass,  though 
the  music  there  is  certainly  deficient     The 
only  accompaniment  to  the  wooden  drums 
is  the  *'  na,  na,  na,**  of  the  women — a  nasal 
monotone,  which  few  ears  have  nerve  to 
endure.    Those  who  dance  longest,  and  with 
the  most  voluptuous  spirit,  have  the  hats  of 
all  the  others  piled  upon  them  in  token  of 
applause.     These  half-barbarous  oigies  are 
seen  in  the  pure  and  splendid  light  poured 
down  upon  the  landscape  trom  a  verticsl 
moon ;  and  for  long  the  dazxling  beams  and 
the  laughing  shouts  of  the  dancers  scare 
away  sleep  from  your  comfortless  roosting- 
place. 

Next  morning  you  again  embark,  and  after 
about  an  hour*s  sail  your  canoe  rounds  the 
foot  of  Monte  Garaball,  a  bold  peak,  clothed 
with  forests  and  surmounted  with  a  single 
splendid  palm,  and  whose  summit  is  tho  only 
one  in  the  province  from  which  both  seas 
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nmj  be  teen  si  oaoB.  The  nm  tbmet  IttgUy 
and  hotly,  Bnd  lying  back  under  the  pelm- 
leaf  thatch  that  shades  the  canoe's  stern, 
joa  watch  the  shifting  scenery  through 
which  yon  are  swiftly  gliding.  Here  and 
there  a  solitary  crocodile  is  seen  basking  iu 
the  ran,  while  on  either  bank  the  foliage 
■eems  aliye  with  parrots,  macaws,  and  mon- 
keys. Nothing  in  the  world  is  oomparable 
to  the  foresto  of  the  Rio  Chagres.  The 
TiTer,  broad  and  with  a  swift  current  of  the 
sweetest  water  yon  ever  drank,  winds  be- 
tween walls  of  foliage  that  rite  from  its 
Teiysorftce.  All  the  gorgeous  growths  of 
eternal  summer  are  so  mingled  in  one  impen- 
etimble  mass,  that  the  eye  is  bewildered. 
Blrweoms  of  crimson,  purple,  and  yellow,  of 
a  form  and  magnitude  unknown  in  the  north, 
are  mingled  with  the  leaves ;  and  flocks  of 
paroquets  and  brilliant  butterflies  circle 
through  the  air,  like  blossoms  blown  away. 
Sometimes  a  spike  of  scarlet  flowers  is  thrust 
Ibrth  like  the  tongue  of  a  serpenti  from  the 
heart  of  some  convolution  of  unfolding  leaves ; 
and  often  the  gorgeous  creepers  and  parasites 
drop  trails  and  streamers  of  fragrance  from 
boughs  that  shoot  half  way  across  the  river. 
Every  turn  of  the  stream  only  discloses 
another  and  more  magnificent  vista  of  leaf, 
bough,  and  blossom.  All  outline  of  the 
landscape  is  lost  under  this  deluge  of  vege- 
tation. No  trace  of  the  soil  is  to  be  seen ; 
lowland  and  highland  are  the  same :  a  moun- 
tain is  but  a  higher  swell  of  the  mass  of 
TerdureL  As  on  the  ocean,  you  have  sense 
lather  than  a  perception  of  beauty.  The 
aharp  dear  outlines  of  our  home  scenery  are 
beie  wanting.  What  shape  the  land  would 
be  if  cleared,  you  cannot  teU.  Ton  gase 
upon  the  scene  before  yon  with  a  never- 
aated  delight,  till  your  brain  aches  with  the 
sensation;  and  you  dose  your  eyes,  over- 
whelmed with  the  thought  that  all  these 
wonders  have  been  from  the  beginning — ^that 
year  after  year  takes  away  no  leaf  or  blos- 
som that  is  not  replaced,  but  the  sublime 
mystery  of  growth  and  decay  is  renewed 
for  ever. 

Caoutchouc  grows  in  the  forests,  and  your 
boatmen  wear  dresses  of  waterproof  without 
Ibid  or  seam,  but  allowing  free  play  to  the 
limbs  and  muscles.  It  is  a  bountiful  pro- 
vision of  nature  to  grow  that  substance 
m  the  region  where  it  is  most  needed.  As 
you  sit  gasing  over  the  stem,  a  sudden  cold 


wind  cones  over  the  forests,  and  the  air  Is 
at  once  darkened.  You  hear  the  rush  nd 
roar  of  the  rain  as  it  comes  towards  yoa 
like  the  trampling  of  a  myriad  of  fieet  oo 
the  leaves.  Shooting  under  a  broad  syca- 
more, your  boatmen  make  fiut  to  the  bought^ 
and  the  next  instant  the  rain  breaks  over 
you  as  if  the  sky  had  caved  in.  A  dosea 
Unes  of  white  electric  heat  run  down  from 
the  lenith,  followed  by  crashes  of  thunder, 
which  you  feel  throbbing  in  the  very  water 
beneath  you.  Wrapped  in  waterproof;  yoa 
wait  in  your  cool  green  shelter  tiU  the  storm 
blows  past 

After  six  or  seven  hours*  sailing,  yoa 
reach  Chagres  at  the  mouth  of  the  riven 
The  population  here,  about  a  thousand  in 
all,  consists  almost  wholly  of  negroe:^  the 
dirtiest  and  most  indolent  of  their  race. 
Of  all  fllthy  towns  this  is  the  filthiest 
The  houses  or  rather  huts  are  built  of  cane ; 
pigs  and  naked  children  run  at  large  in  Hm 
streets ;  and  yon  cannot  walk  through  any 
part  of  it  without  sinking  up  to  the  ankles 
in  mud.  Sudi  is  the  impression  the  place 
gives  one,  that  two  persons,  who  had  sold 
off  their  whole  property  in  the  States,  with 
the  intention  of  settling  in  California,  had 
no  sooner  set  eyes  on  Chagres  than  they  de- 
termined on  returning  home— one  of  them 
declaring  that  nothiag  on  earth  would  b- 
dnce  him  to  cross  the  Isthmus.  The  dimale^ 
moreover,  is  very  deleterious;  the  sun  is 
biasing  down  on  the  swampy  shores ;  and 
yon  joyfully  embark  on  board  the  vessd 
that  awaits  you  in  the  shallow  bay,  round 
the  high  bluff  on  which  the  old  castle  stands, 
and  then.  Hurrah  for  home  1  wherever  that 
may  be. 

Pathless  and  featureless  as  this  forest 
route  may  seem,  the  United  States*  engi- 
neers have  already  surveyed  it,  and  marked 
a  line  for  a  ** plank**  railway.  But  the 
great  line  of  transit,  the  **  pathway  of  the 
oceans,**  will  be  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  farther  north,  where  the  San  Juan 
river  falls  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  pro- 
posed route  lies  up  that  river  into  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  then  up  a  small  stream  into 
Lake  Leon,  from  whence  to  the  Pacific  is  a 
distance  of  only  ten  miles,  which  will  be 
passed  by  railway.  Or  ebe,  diverge  from 
this  route  at  half  way  up  Lake  Nicaragua, 
and  strike  across  the  level  country  (only 
sixteen  miles)  to  the  deep  Gulf  of  Papagayo^ 
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where  Aip§  of  ihe  Itfgast  iooDAge  can 
andior  dow  to  the  ahora  tlusline  is  being 
eurefally  ooniidered  bj  Americen  and  Brit- 
ish engineers,  and  when  finally  approTed 
of  by  tbem,  the  company  for  working  it  will 
be  open  to  English  and  StatesT  shareholders 
indiscriminately.  Another  of  the  six  or 
seven  proposed  roate%  that  across  the  Isth- 
mns  of  Tehoantepec,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
the  British  have  there  secured  to  them- 
selTCS,  from  the  Mexiean  goremment,  the 
sole  right  of  passage ;  but  at  present  this 
line  is  not  meeting  with  macfa  support  In 
fact,  to  be  quite  successful,  the  route  adopt- 
ed must  be  one  in  which  both  England  and 
America  take  an  interest;  for  besides  the 
detriment  certain  to  result  from  any  rivalry 
betwixt  these  powers,  the  mere  capital  re- 
quired for  so  extensive  an  undertaking  will 
probably  be  more  than  either  nation  sepa- 
xately  can  alibrd  to  advance.  Both  for  the 
nke  of  the  undertaking,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  world,  we  hope  that  Britain  and  the 
States  will  here  go  hand  in  hand.  There 
can  be  no  reason,  however,  for  eonfining  the 
transit  to  only  one  route;  and  I  would 
humbly  submit  a  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  fix>m  so  short  a  passage  as 
that  I  have  referred  to  between  Panama 
and  Ohagres.  The  engineering  difficulties 
of  this  latter  line  are  not  of  serious  import- 
ance, and  I  apprehend  the  chief  obstacle  will 
be  of  a  politiad  nature.  At  all  events,  the 
world  is  tired  of  waiting,  and  it  would  be 
good  news  to  hear  that  ground  is  broken  in 
any  one  of  the  lines  of  route  that  have  been 
pointed  out  One  thing,  at  least,  should  spur 
on  the  enterprise.  Between  San  Frandsoo 
and  Panama  several  steam-vessels  regularly 
ply,  in  connection  with  the  imperfectly 
formed  route  to  Chagres. 
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Fall  !  thickly  lUl !  thou  winter  snowt 
And  keenly  blow  thou  winter  wind ! 
The  North  ii  yoon,  bat  fhr  below, 
The  Tropica  suit  s  iammer  mind ; 
80  fUl  and  blow, 
Both  wind  snd  now, 
M  J  Fwoej  to  the  Sooth  doth  go  1 


BaU-mj  between  the  fitnsa 

When  Winter  mles  in  ■alien  mtrtb, 
Tbe  Bonuner  binds  s  golden  bali 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the  Evtb, 
The  iky  is  soft,  snd  bine,  snd  bright 
With  purple  ejpee  st  mom  snd  night ; 
And  bright  and  bine  the  leee  which  Ue 
In  perfect  reet,  and  glasi  the  sky  ; 
And  lann J  bays  with  inland  eurvee, 

Bound  all  along  the  qalet  thore  ; 
And  stately  palms,  in  plllar*d  ranks* 
Grow  down  the  borden  of  the  hnnlra, 

And  Juts  of  land  where  billows  rosr. 
Hie  Inland  woods  are  (Ull  of  spice. 

With  golden  fhilta,  and  crimson  flowers, 
And  Tlnee  that  creep  fVom  bough  to  bough* 

And  shed  their  grapes  in  purple  show« 
The  emerald  meadows  roll  away* 

And  bask  In  soft  snd  mellow  light ; 
Hie  rales  are  ttill  of  ■  llrer  mitt. 

And  all  the  folded  hlUs  are  bright  S— 
But  far  along  the  welkin's  rim 
The  purple  crags  and  peaks  sre  dins  ; 
And  dim  the  gullk,  snd  gorges  blue. 

With  sll  the  wooded  paaaea  deep ; 
All  Bleeped  In  hsse  snd  waahed  in  dew« 

And  bathed  in  atmospheres  of  Bleep  I 

Sometimes  the  dusky  islanders 

Lie  sll  day  long  beneath  the  trees. 
And  wstch  the  white  clouds  in  the  sky, 

And  birds  upon  the  ssura  seaa. 
Bomettmea  they  wreetle  on  the  tuif. 

And  chase  each  other  down  the  sands ; 
And  sometimes  climb  the  bloomy  groves, 

And  pluck  the  (hilt  with  Idle  hands. 
And  dark-^ysd  msldens  braid  their  hair 

With  starry  shells,  and  badsi  and  leares; 
And  sing  wild  songs  in  dreamy  bowers. 

And  dance  on  dewy  erea — 
When  daylight  melts  snd  stars  are  Ibw, 

And  weet  winds  (hune  a  drowqr  tons, 
While  all  the  charmed  waters  Ue 

Benesth  a  yellow  moon  I 

Here  men  may  dwell,  and  mock  at  toll. 

And  all  the  dull  mechanic  arts ; 
No  need  to  Ull  the  teeming  soU, 

With  weary  hands  snd  aching  hearts. 
No  want  can  follow  folded  palms, 
For  Nature  will  supply  her  alms. 
With  aweets  purreyors  cannot  bring 
To  grace  the  table  of  a  King; 
While  summer  broods  o*er  lend  snd  ses, 

And  brosthss  in  sU  tbe  winds. 
Until  her  presence  fills  their  hearts 

And  moulds  their  hsppy  minds  I 


Wboeyxb  wishes  another  harm  will,  if  ih» 
opportunity  ofiers,  endeaTor  to  hring  hiA 
down. 

Stbep  regions  cannot  be  surmounted  asrs 
by  winding  paths;  on  the  plain,  strsigbt 
roads  conduct  from  place  to  place. 
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PLAINNESS. 

PukiNNiss  is  a  sort  of  half*  way  stage  be- 
tween beauty  oo  the  one  hand  and  ugliness 
on  the  other.  That  some  critical  persons 
nuij  perhaps  say  does  not  amount  to  a  defi- 
nition, and  they  are  right,  but  then  we 
should  reply  that  it  is  not  our  business  to 
define  but  to  describe  and  paint,  and  so  to 
make  more  clear  than  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  a  definition.  For  in  truth 
these  definitions  are  not  often  very  manage- 
able or  understandable  things,  and  besides 
being  yery  difficult  to  construct  they  are  not 
half  so  graphic  as  a  description,  which  is  a 
pictare  done  in  words,  showing  us  what  a 
thing  is  to  our  senses. 

Did  our  readers  e^er  try  their  hands  at  a 
definition  t  If  not,  we  would  advise  them 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  if  they  succeed 
they  will  perceive  at  once  how  hard,  cold, 
dry,  and  unsatisfactory  a  thing  it  is ;  how 
undescriptive  and  how  ineffectual  for  con- 
veying a  mental  image.  In  order  to  define, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  standard  and  a  measure,  and  that  pos- 
itive qualities  and  unvarying  quantities, 
diould  be  the  bases,  but  if  we  were  to  en- 
deavor to  apply  such  a  rule  to  beauty  for 
example,  we  should  be  completely  at  sea. 
There  is  no  cast  of  features  in  which  beauty 
necessarily  resides,  nor  any  proportion  of 
fi^e  or  person  which  necessarily  insures  the 
possession  of  that  quality  which  we  call 
beauty.  A  man  or  woman  may  be  either 
handsome  or  ugly,  with  a  Jewish  fiice,  a  Ro- 
man profile,  or  Grecian  contour,  with  an 
Eastern  sallowness  of  complexion,  or  an 
Italian  sunniness  of  skin,  or  with  red  and 
white  Saxon  cheeks.  The  beauty  may  be 
either  tall  or  short,  voluptuously  full  or 
gracefully  thin  of  figure,  a  Juno,  a  Minerva, 
a  Venus,  or  a  Sylph.  In  fiAct,  beauty  has 
as  many  qualities  as  there  are  minds  to  con- 
template it,  and  while  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  universally  authoritative  canon,  there 
are  thousands  of  individual  standards  of  opin- 
ion, and  while  this  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  a  catholic  definition  which  tJl  may  re- 
ceive, it  enables  us  to  appeal  to  each  man's 
instinctive  feeling  of  that  which  is  to  him 
the  meet  beautiful. 

But  though  there  is  this  variety  of  thought 
and  opinion,  there  is  also  some  sort  of  agree- 
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ment  For  example,  what  one  calls  beauti- 
ful, another  seldom  calls  plain  or  ugly.  They 
may  not  recognixe  in  what  appears  perfee 
tion  to  others  the  highest  point  of  attractive- 
ness to  them,  but  they  feel  that  it  is  fiu* 
from  repulsive,  that  it  is  any  thing  but  ugly. 

The  portly,  sturdy  farmer  for  example, 
might  look  upon  one  of  Rubens's  fresh-col- 
ored wide-spread  dames  as  the  realization  of 
his  highest  dreams  of  loveliness,  while  the 
courtly  connoisseur,  actuated  by  a  more  deli- 
cate taste,  would  call  such  a  specimen  of 
womankind  a  **  fine  woman,"  and  turn  for  a 
higher  embodiment  of  beauty  to  a  Venus  by 
Correggio  or  Titian,  or  a  Madonna  from  the 
brush  of  Raphael — forms  which  the  afore- 
said farmer  would  perhaps  be  content  to 
designate  as  "pretty."  Though  one  might 
dissent  from  the  other's  opinion '  of  beauty 
he  would  not  call  its  visible  expression  ugly. 
That  is  the  amount  of  agreement  whidi 
links  together  all  men*s  perceptions  and  sen- 
sations, and  blends  the  Protestantism  of  indi- 
viduality into  the  Catholicism  of  universality. 

This  sort  of  agreement,  too,  goes  to  indi- 
cate that  there  are  some  common  quaUtiee 
entering  into  every  idea  of  beauty  which 
prevents  any  one's  loveliness  from  being  any 
other  person's  repulsiveness ;  but  what  they 
are  we  have  not  found  out ;  and  poets,  fiction 
writers,  painters,  and  sculptors,  seem  from 
the  diversity  of  their  descriptions  and  repre- 
sentations to  be  equally  in  the  dark.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  statue  to  which  all  bow  down 
as  the  visible  realisation  of  the  highest  beau- 
ty of  the  female  form,  the  Venus  de  Medici ; 
but  unfortunately  that  does  not  mend  the 
matter,  for  if  the  philosophy  of  the  brain  b 
to  be  trusted,  such  a  form  and  such  an  ex- 
pression could  not  be  blended  together  in 
life,  for  the  head  is  so  small  that  it  could 
only  belong  to  an  idiot,  and  if  the  sculp- 
tor, Pygmalion-like,  had  fidlen  in  love  with 
the  inanimate  production  of  his  chisel,  and 
animated  it  with  the  Promethean  fire  of  life, 
the  expression  of  mind  would  have  vanidied 
from  its  countenance,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
face  have  faded  into  the  listless  look  of  re- 
pulsive imbecility. 

We  wiU  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  define 
beauty  or  ugliness,  nor  try  to  make  them 
comprehensible,  except  by  referring  them  to 
the  attractiveness  or  repulsiveness  which 
they  exercise  over  every  one  ^  nor  will  we 
attempt  to  mend  our  definitioa  of  plainness 
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▼faich  is  the  mid  point  between  eyery  body's 
idea  of  beauty  and  ugliness— that  which 
neither  repulses  TJolently  nor  attracts  pow- 
erlully. 

Beauty  is  a  good,  no  doubt,  because  we 
all  invaluntarily  admire  and  lo?e  it,  and 
ugliness  is  also  certainly  an  evil  because  we 
all  involuntarily  dislike  it  In  these  respects 
we  not  only  cannot  command  our  feelings, 
but  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  because  they  act  before  we  have  time  for 
thought  If  a  man  were  placed  between 
two  strangers  whom  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore and  wished  for  conversation,  he  would 
oe  prompted  to  turn  from  the  least  agree- 
able looking  to  the  most  attractive,  as  natu- 
rally as  he  would  leave  the  thistle  to  feast 
upon  the  bright  colors  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose ;  but  while  the  flowers  never  de- 
ceive him — while  they,  instinct  with  the 
truth  of  nature,  always  are  what  they  seem 
to  be,  he  would  often  find  that  among  men 
and  women  appearances  are  very  deceptive, 
and  that  behind  the  beautiful  mask  might 
be  concealed  a  disagreeable  spirit  or  an 
empty  head,  and  that  the  coarse,  ill-formed 
visage  was  the  title-page  of  a  benevolent 
heart  and  a  capacious  and  well-stored  mind 
— ^that  the  good  of  the  one  had  been  a  source 
of  evil,  the  evil  of  the  other  had  been  a  foun- 
tain of  good — ^that  when  the  pleasant  rill 
had  dried  up,  the  solid  rock  had  opened  and 
gushed  forth  in  crystal  waters — ^that  the 
beauty,  trusting  to  mere  appearance,  had 
let  the  spirit  run  to  waste  and  its  power 
wither  away,  while  the  less  favored  diild  of 
nature  had  sought  another  staff  to  lean  upon, 
and  unblessed  by  beauty  of  form  had  illumi- 
nated his  mind  and  made  that  radiant 

More  frequently,  however,  both  the  good 
of  the  one  and  the  evil  of  the  other,  as  ex- 
tremes are  said  to  meet  and  blend,  produce 
from  oppoeites  precisely  the  same  results. 
Beauty  is,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  as  preg- 
nant with  repulsiveness  as  ugliness  itself. 
Hie  fine  face  with  its  carnation  lips  and  deli- 
cately cut  nose  and  radiant  eyes,  has  existed 
In  the  region  of  flattery  and  adulation  till 
the  proud,  haughty  smile,  and  supercilious 
stare,  and  cold,  indifferent  expression  become 
its  habitual  companions  and  fireeze  up  the 
instinctive  feelings  whidi  would  draw  us 
towards  it;  while  hideousness,  pointed  at, 
laughed  at,  scorned,  sneered  at,  and  de- 
spised, has  wound  round  its  heart  tha  dark 


veil  of  misanthropic  hatred,  and  knitted  its 
unattractive  brows  in  a  malicious  frown 
which  renders  repulsiveness  still  more  re- 
pulsive. Both  beauty  and  ugliness  wither 
a  great  deal  of  natural  good,  and  perhaps 
lire  equally  to  be  dreaded,  the  one  as  a  dan- 
gerous gift,  the  other  as  a  melancholy  afiBio- 
tion  *,  the  one  as  the  burning  sun  which 
scorches  up  immature  fruits,  the  other  as 
the  cloudy,  cold,  bleak  atmosphere  which 
forbids  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  heart 
to  open  into  ripeness  and  beauty. 

In  the  midst  then  of  these  extremes  of 
the  good  and  evil  of  form— dangerous  be- 
cause they  are  extremes— comes  the  safe 
mediocrity  of  plainness,  destitute  of  ths 
attractiveness  of  beauty,  but  without  the 
repulsiveness  of  ugliness.  It  is  to  perfect 
loveliness  what  the  mild  summer  of  ths 
temperate  cone  is  to  the  burning  heat  of 
the  tropics,  and  it  is  to  hideousness  what  the 
genial,  bracing  healthfiilness  of  an  English 
winter  is  to  the  frigid  cold  of  the  arctic  cir- 
cle. Its  possessor  is  unassailed  by  the  lofty 
and  yet  contemptible  vanity  which  beauty 
so  often  fosters,  and  is  free  from  the  dark 
shade  of  misanthropy  which  the  satire  and 
scorn  of  the  world  so  often  casta  around  the 
ugly.  Hie  plain  man  is  like  the  man  who 
is  **  passing  rich,"  whose  wealth  does  not  saf- 
fice  to  give  him  a  false  importance,  and  is 
yet  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  fear  the  grind- 
ing hardship  and  the  withering  degradation 
of  poverty  and  want ;  he  has  the  happy  Vit- 
dium,  and  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  favored  mortals  whom  nature 
has  framed  for  calm  happiness  and  knowledge. 

Whether  this  be  the  sole  cause  or  not  we 
are  not  dogmatic  enough  nor  sufficiently  pre- 
sumptuous to  say,  but  if  we  look  at  the  por- 
traits of  great  and  wise  and  good  men  in  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  vast  majority  be- 
long to  the  class  whom  we  call  plain  people ; 
and  when  they  have  had  any  thing  of  that 
quality  which  men  would  consent  to  call 
beauty,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  the  beauty  of  expression  and  not  the 
beauty  of  form — ^that  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
character  which  the  mind  imparted  to  the 
face,  and  not  to  the  hue  of  the  complexion  <x 
contour  of  the  features.  The  Englbdi  are  such 
a  practical  people  that  they  think  "  an  onnoe 
of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,**  and  a  fiact  Hke 
the  one  we  have  just  mentioned  is  likely  to 
weigh  with  them  Car  more  strongly  than  h 
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book  loll  of  iMrxMd  irgDzneDi  When,  then, 
they  direct  their  atteniioo  to  the  fuee  of 
■ach  men  ae  Luther,  Cromwell,  Jc^meon, 
and  Sir  Walter  Soott,  ihej  wiU  Bave  a  bet* 
ter  notion  of  the  power  whidi  plain  men 
cxerdae  than  any  we  can  otherwiae  giro 


Certain  it  ie^  too^  that  plain  people  are 
generally  far  more  lontble  fhasot  either  hand- 
•ome  or  ugly  people.  We  need  not  gi?e  ex- 
ample*  of  this,  becanae  they  aie  all  in  every- 
body's experience ;  a  few  minatee  of  condd- 
eratton  will  convince  onr  readers  of  its  truth. 
If  any  lady  or  gentleman  doabte  the  fitust,  let 
him  nm  overthe  liat  of  hia  best  and  dearest 
friends,  and  obierve  whether  the  minority 
are  not  plain  people.  We  do  not,  of  coarse, 
write  this  for  loveri,  because  they  catch  the 
blindness  which  is  one  of  the  attribates  of 
th«r  tutelary  deity.  "Love's  blind,  they 
any  ;*  and  if  lovers  are  not  quite  blind,  they 
are  afflicted,  or  blessed — ^it  is  hard  to  say 
which — with  a  sort  of  amorous  ophthalmia, 
which  makes  them  very  short-sighted  in- 
deed. Tlieir  love  actually  makes  blemishes 
into  beauties ;  and  peihaps  they  have  so  as- 
aodated  the  imperfections  of  the  object  of 
their  affections  with  his  or  her  persooal  iden- 
tity, that  to  take  away  the  deformities  would 
be  to  ehange  a  beloved  individual  for  an  in- 
different stranger.  In  a  Swiss  tale,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  beautiful  little  episode, 
which  is  so  true  that  we  foncy  it  must  have 
been  copied  from  nature.  It  tells  of  a  young 
peasant  girl  who  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
peasant  with  club  feet ;  and  on  Annette  be- 
ing asked  whether  she  did  not  wish  that 
Wilhelm  had  not  club  feet,  she  answered, 
**  No ;  ibr  then  he  would  not  be  Wilhelm ; 
and  it  is  Wilhelm  whom  I  love.**  Love  al- 
ways makes  the  loved  one  beautiful  what- 
ever his  fonn  and  color.  Desdemona  thought 
the  swarthy  hue  of  Othello  the  beau  ideal 
of  beauty ;  and  as  it  is  with  persons  so  it  is 
with  qualities — ^we  gUd  those  whom  we 
tike  the  best  If  we  were  as  illogical  as  lov- 
ers we'should  call  plainness  beautiful ;  that 
would  be  such  a  paradox  as  a  lover  might 
well  deal  in ;  bnt  we  take  a  more  consistent 
course,  and  only  call  plainness  lovable. 

Kb  doubt  oar  opinion  will  be  disputed  by 
those  who  pin  their  fiuth  upon  works  of  fio- 
tkm,  the  authors  of  which  seem  to  be  under 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  obUgation,  imposed 
QpOD  thm  by  eastern  from  time  immemo- 


rial, to  mould  tiiehr  hflroes  upon  the  model 
of  the  ApoUo,  and  to  compound  their  he* 
roines  out  of  a  mixtnre  of  the  Venus  and 
the  Madonna ;  and,  in  addition  to  their  eoi^ 
poral  peffeetions,  to  endow  them  plentiftiDy 
with  idl  the  genins  and  all  the  virtues  of  hn- 
manity  ;  but  we  place  no  great  reliance  up- 
on sudi  authorities,  potent  as  they  unques- 
tionably are;  we  regard  their  personages 
generally  as  very  pretty  paintings  of  what 
men  and  women  ought  to  be,  rather  than 
what  they  are,  or  even  may  be.  They  are 
something  like  card-board  models  of  impos- 
sible edifices^  whidi  hold  together  by  reason 
of  the  lightness  and  flimsiness  of  their  ma- 
terial, bat  which,  in  granite,  would  prove 
the  power  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  ftU- 
ing  down ;  and  we  should  as  soon  expeet  to 
see  the  remains  of  Grecian  art  start  fixm 
their  venerable  repose,  and  walking  about 
in  all  their  majesty,  proving  themselves  gods 
and  demigods  in  rwdity,  as  to  meet  mere 
mortals  exhibiting  all  that  beauty  and  vir- 
tue so  liberally  bestowed  on  fictitious  per^ 
sonages.  It  is  strange,  too,  to  notice  howin- 
consistency  will  peep  out,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  how  authors,  compelled  to  oon- 
form  to  natural  laws,  are  obliged  to  intro- 
duce into  their  tales  some  plain  people,  who^ 
if  men,  exhibit  more  intellect  and  firmness 
than  the  first  hero,  and,  if  woman,  show 
more  self-devotion  and  patience  than  the 
nominal  prima  donna,  and  who,  whether 
men  or  women,  perform  almost  all  the  great 
and  noble  actions  which  give  interest  to  the 
tale  and  create  its  pathos. 

Novel-readers  might  do  worse  than  notice 
this,  and  diminish  their  admiration  of  beauty 
and  exalt  thehr  notion  of  plainness,  by  ob^ 
serving  how,  in  the  well-WTougfat  &ble  es 
well  as  the  drama  of  real  life,  plain  people 
really  play  the  most  important  parts. 

In  short,  we  are  quite  in  love  with  plain- 
ness, which,  if  it  cannot  boast  of  beauty,  of- 
ten has  a  charm  which  mere  beauty  can 
never  give.  Those  who  have  seen  homely 
countenances  lighted  up  by  faitelleet  or  soft- 
ened by  affection  and  sympathy,  or  wanned 
into  life  by  heartfelt  mhth,  will  comprehend 
the  beauty  which  the  mind  sheds  upon  the 
plainest  faoe^  just  as  the  rich  sunset  makes 
the  most  sterile  landaeape  enchanting.  And 
they  will  understand,  too,  that  mere  perfiDO- 
tioQ  of  form  is  not  half  so  attractive  as 
modest  plamneM  beavMag  with  purity  end 
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goodneM.  There  i»  ft  greftt  deftl  of  truth  in 
thftt  vulgar  and  ungmmmiitioal  old  Bftyiug, 
"  Hftodaome  is  ••  hftndaome  doeB,"  which  at 
oooe  illastratee  our  meaning  and  points  out 
to  our  plain  friends  the  true  waj  of  heoom- 
ing  as  handsome  as  they  please. 


THE  SUBURBM  VILLA. 

We  copj  here  another  of  Mr.  Wbeeler^a  essays 
OB  Country  Homes,  fh>m  the  columns  of  the  Home 
Jouroal — which  paper  Tery  decidedly  and  Tery 
Justly  eommends  them  to  its  readers. 

A  MILK  or  two  from  the  city,  just  where 
the  stone  flagging  of  the  pavemented  town 
is  merging  into  the  neatly-kept  gravel-walk 
of  the  suburbs,  I  will  suppose  a  spot  upon 
which  to  build  the  house  whose  tiUe  he^ds 
this  number.  A  thick  belt  of  shrubs  and 
eveigreens»  protected  from  injury  by  the 
passer-by,  by  an  outer  fence  or  paling,  shuts 
out  the  lawn  and  garden  walk  that  lie  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  outer  road,  and  a 
timber-framed  gate  and  a  handsome  stone 
pillar  on  either  side,  mark  the  entrance  to 
the  drive  within.  We  will  enter,  dear 
reader.  The  road,  ten  feet  wide,  and  as 
smooth  as  gravel  will  permit,  curves  towards 
ft  nearly  circular  space,  for  meeting  a  re- 
turning carriage  which  lies  before  the  por- 
tico, or  carriage-porch,  under  which,  as  I 
have  described  in  a  previous  communication, 
the  visitor  may  step  frtxn  the  vehicle,  pro- 
tected'from  the  weather.  Within  the  porch, 
ft  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  vestibule,  and 
throogh  double  doors  into  a  square  hall, 
with,  if  you  please,  a  marble  floor,  or,  per- 
haps, one  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  corners 
are  ornamented  with  niches  and  vases,  or 
statuary.  On  the  left,  an  open  archway 
leads  into  another  vestibule,  containing  the 
principal  staircase  and  the  entrance  to  the 
library,  which  is  in  a  campanile,  or  tower, 
that  will  be  presently  spoken  o£  On  the 
light,  a  similar  archway  leads  into  a  vestibule 
leading  to  the  offices  and  kitchen,  in  whidi 
as  a  door  conducting  into  a  gentlemen's 
dressing-room,  bath-room,  etc.,  contained  in 
ft  projection  which  answers  to  that  of  the 
tower,  and  between  which  b  the  entranoe- 
porek  previously  spoken  o£  In  the  hall 
immedbtely  opposite  the  entrance  door,  are 
doable  doors  leading  into  a  boudoir,  or 


saloon,  and  whidi  may  be  thrown  into  the 
hall  when  needed.  On  the  left  of  this  is  a 
large  drawing-room ;  on  the  right,  the  dining- 
room;  and  beyond  it,  the  pantry,  china- 
closet,  kitchen,  and  other  domestic  offioea 
On  the  floor  above  are  spacious  aleeping  and 
dressing-rooms,  bath-rooms,  et&  ;  and  the 
tower  is  carried  up  a  clear  story  above  the 
roo^  ftflEordlng  ft  cool  retreftt,  where  the 
breeie  blows  unmolested,  nnd  vrhenoe  a 
cheerful  and  extended  prospect  of  the  town 
and  the  country  beyond  is  commanded. 

The  aspect  of  tiie  house  is  as  foUows: 
the  entrance-front  is  east ;  the  tower  on  the 
east  and  southern  comer ;  the  drawing-room 
south,  with  an  end  west;  the  boudoir  and 
drawing*room  west,  and  the  kitchens,  etc, 
protected  on  the  north  by  an  incloeed  yard 
containing  wood-sheds,  etc.,  and  extending 
to  an  avenue  which  runs  along  and  bounds 
the  northern  side  of  the  grounda  A  large 
veranda  is  on  the  western  side,  and  a  smaller 
one  (as  being  more  exposed  to  view  from 
the  street,  and  consequently  less  desirable) 
on  the  south. 

The  grounds  run  back,  in  all,  from  the 
road  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the 
house  is  placed  back  one  hundred  feet,  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  northern  boundary, 
so  as  to  permit  as  large  a  lawn  and  garden 
on  the  southern  side  as  the  space  will  afford. 
The  stable  and  offices  are  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  grounds,  screened  from 
view,  of  the  house,  by  means  of  a  thick 
plantation  and  a  fence,  and  conveniently 
entered  from  the  road  or  avenue  on  the 
north. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  building 
is  designed  to  suit  the  situation ;  being  so 
near  a  city,  and  the  objects  contrasted  with 
it  being  regular  and  more  or  less  ornate,  a 
roughly-rural  erection  would  be  out  of  place, 
though  not  more  so  than  would  be  a  regular 
city-bouse.  The  ground  undulating,  and  the 
level  of  the  ground  being  oonsiderably  ele- 
vated, some  harmony  is  desirable  between 
these  circumstanoes  and  the  distribntion  of 
the  parts  of  the  building ;  accordingly  the 
tower  spoken  of  is  placed  at  the  southeastern 
comer,  where,  as  it  is  the  object  that  fint 
meets  the  eye  on  approaching  fittm  the  city, 
it  has  a  bold  and  picturesque  appearance; 
and,  as  the  view  of  the  scenery  around  is 
extremely  fine,  there  seems  every  reason 
that  mmm  for  an  extended  look-oat  should 
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be  flo  provided.  Hie  projecting  portioo  of 
the  front  belancing  this  tower,  and  irhick 
ooDtains  the  gentlemen's  dressiDg^room,  etix, 
(whidi  yoa  wiHl  see  I  almost  always  insist 
upon  in  a  Aoom,)  extends  merely  to  one 
•toTf ,  and  terminates  in  a  somewhat  orna- 
mental manner,  with  pedestals  crowned 
with  Tases,  and  an  open  balustrade  between ; 
whilst  between  it  and  the  tower,  the  pro- 
jectian  of  the  porch  affords  an  opportunity 
for  making  a  large  balcony,  entered  from 
the  chamber  floor,  and  in  which  many 
beautiful  plants  might  be  reared,  as  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  inclose  the  top  and  sides 
with  glass,  remoTable  at  such  seasons  when 
the  increased  heat  of  so  much  glass  in  front 
of  the  windows  might  not  prove  desirable. 

The  style  to  be  chosen  for  the  house 
eeems  to  me  to  be  most  readily  met  by  the 
nee  of  the  genuine  modem  bradceted  Italian, 
.  with  projecting  roof  somewhat  flatter  in  its 
pitch  than  in  a  house  futher  in  the  country, 
and  with  the  brackets^  the  comioe,  the 
chimney-caps,  etc^  of  a  more  finished  and 
architectural  diaracter  than  I  have  heretofore 
described.  The  material  selected  to  be 
bnck,  with  stone  dressings  to  the  windows 
and  chimneys,  and  to  be  painted  and  sanded 
a  deep  warm  cream-oolor,  with  those  parts 
of  the  building  which  are  constructed  of 
wood,  painted  the  same  tone  of  color,  but  of 
»  deeper  tint 

The  southern  end  might  be  pleasingly 
embellished  by  the  addition  of  a  large  pro- 
jecting bay  window  in  the  drawing-room, 
extended  up  to  the  chamber  floor,  and 
finished  with  pedestals,  vases,  and  balustnule 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  projection  on 
tlie  eastern  front  The  veranda  would  be  of 
wood,  or  I  have  occasionally  seen  some 
patterns  in  iron  that  are  vei^  satisfActory, 
although  the  extreme  stiffness  of  design,  too 
often  observable  in  articles  of  this  material, 
generally  makes  them  any  thing  but  desi- 
raUe  Janes,  Beebe  and  Co.,  of  this  dty, 
have  recently  imported  some  patterns  from 
Europe,  of  such  great  beauty,  and  which 
they  are  re-making  in  so  exquisite  a  manner, 
I  would  recommend  all  interested  in  artistic 
amithery  to  call  and  see  their  extensive 
collection.  The  Art  J<mmal  has  done  much 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  designs  of 
metal  work  in  general ;  and  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  any  thing  upon  which  they 
wish  to  exercise  their  taste,  connected  with 


the  useful  or  ornamental  in  metal,  will  find 
the  examples  there  given,  and  since  repro- 
duced by  Janes,  deserving  a  dose  study. 
The  firm  have,  likewise,  some  ornamental 
tables,  seats,  flower-stands,  fountains,  vases, 
etc.,  of  equal  merit  of  design  and  workman- 
shipi 

The  grounds  of  a  villa  near  a  city  afford 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  very 
many  durable  objects  of  art,  whidi,  if  chosco 
with  reference  to  their  use  and  purpose, 
greatly  enhance  the  pleasures  of  a  stroU 
therein,  though  my  readers  will,  I  hope,  not 
think  this  remark  a  justification  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  vulgar  *'  garden  images"  that 
the  Cockneys  love  to  stick  about  their  places, 
or  of  the  quaint^  though  I  think  no  less  vul* 
gar,  conceits  and  practical  joke  machinee 
that  degrade  Chatsworth,  in  the  shape  of 
imitation  men  fishing,  and  tin  trees  that 
drendi  the  gazer  that  stands  beneath  them. 

o.  w. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
every  house  in  a  certain  dass  of  sodety  in 
G^many  possessed  its  pianoforte;  and  in 
the  southern  districts  Stein  of  Augsburg  was 
a  manufacturer  of  these  instruments  in  great 
repute.  The  cultivation  of  music  was  at 
this  time  merely  a  means  of  introducing  an 
elegant  pleasure  at  hom&  It  gave  an  ooca- 
pation  to  the  young  which,  as  the  simple, 
earnest  oompoutions  of  the  day  evince,  was 
as  yet  untainted  by  the  vanity  of  display. 
Music  pleased  for  herself  alone.  But  good 
teaching  in  respect  to  mechanism  was  very 
rare;  and  the  steps  by  which  a  finished 
artist  is  raised  to  perfection,  from  childhood 
to  fuU  maturity,  were  almost  undiscovered. 
Mozart's  father  was  one  of  the  first  who 
comprehended  the  true  principles  of  the 
modem  execution — ^kept  the  arm  in  com- 
plete  stillness,  and  moulded  the  hand  into 
that  rounded  position,  in  which  the  fingers 
seem  to  grow  to  the  keya  Leopold  Mozart 
and  his  daiighter  were  much  oocupied  in 
teaching,  and,  as  we  learn,  often  talked 
themsdres  out  of  breath,  in  the  consden- 
tious  discharge  of  their  employment  While 
they  were  explaining  the  mysteries  of  fin- 
gering, and  showing  how  passages  of  great 
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•ppareot  diflkulty  oould  be  ne«tly  and 
•legaotly  brought  under  t^  hand,  it  wm 
the  bufiiiea  of  the  young  eompoeer,  ereo 
ftan  eight  yeue  of  age,  to  form  and  train 
theaoiiL 

From  this  early  fieriod  the  solioitations  to 
oompose  for  thia  or  that  individual  talent^ 
which  beset  him  throughout  life,  had  their 
evigin.  Whaterer  related  to  capacity  in  his 
own  art,  its  exact  degree,  ite  character,  and 
importance,  was  known  to  him  in  any  indi- 
Tidual  with  whom  he  oonreraed  as  if  by 
intoition.  The  tone  of  a  Yoice,  the  air  of  a 
countenance,  the  social  Tiyacity  of  a  young 
person,  seem  to  have  enabled  him  to  read 
with  fMility  whatever  nature  had  imprinted 
of  the  musiciaa  Hie  mere  shape  of  an  ex- 
quisitely formed  hand,  without  a  general 
repose  and  harmony  of  character  in  the 
whole  human  structure,  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  satisfied  him ;  but  both  together  made 
him  more  certain  of  his  subject  than  either 
Gall  or  Spunheim  oould  have  been  by  any 
iuTestigation  of  the  musical  bumps  whidi 
enter  into  the  system  of  phrenology. 

Even  in  his  moments  of  deepest  abstxac- 
tion,  when  playing  extemporaneously,  Mo- 
aart  was  able  to  preserve  a  part  of  his  mind 
free  to  notice  the  effect  of  his  music  upon 
others^  to  inform  himself  how  fiur  he  mijg^t 
pursue  one  track  of  invention,  or  when  it 
was  time  to  strike  into  a  new  one.  He  had 
his  own  prepossessions  in  point  of  taste; 
and  there  is  no  master  in  whose  works  we 
can  place  a  finger  on  a  passage,  a  bar,  or 
•▼en  a  note,  and  say  with  greater  confidence, 
"  this  the  composer  enjoyed"  But  though 
he  gently  led  the  way,  and  insinuated  his 
own  preferences  in  melody  in  strains  of 
tender  and  melancholy  grace,  he  appears 
rarely  to  have  approved  his  own  first  con- 
ceptions until  he  had  tried  their  'i^ufTV*^ 
npon  others.  This  practice,  which  he  early 
commenced  among  the  Tisitors  who  listened 
to  him  occasionally  at  his  father*s  house, 
became  so  strong  in  him  by  habit,  that  he 
was  able  at  last  to  carty  it  out  in  public 
among  the  numerous  audiences  collected  at 
the  theatre,  where — 
One  toueh  of  nstore  mskss  the  wbols  world  Ua, 

The  dramatic  poet  and  musician  are  the 
kings  who  proverbially  haye  **  long  arms.** 
The  chief  element  of  their  being  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  within  and  without ; 
they  multiply  themselves,  and  extend  their 


own  identify  into  all  the  infinite  fame 
varieties  of  the  human  laauly,  and  stnko 
chords  of  passion  which  ▼ibrate  by  sympalkj 
thiough  the  whole.  In  Moiart^s  mystic  Ijhi- 
guago  of  inartieolato  sounds  there  maj  be 
discovered  a  perpetual  pnoess  of  reason,  as 
well  as  of  imagination.  Hie  pncisioo  wkk 
which,  as  a  minister  of  pleasure,  he  adapted 
the  means  to  the  end— iiitting  the  mark  al- 
ways, restraining  the  luxuriance  of  his  fimej 
amidst  all  its  roving  temptations,  and  pro- 
serring  himself  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
object  to  be  aooomplished,  exhiluts  the  logi- 
cal composer  in  an  aspect  in  which  he  ie 
unequalled  among  musicians. 

Not  any  writings  which  Moaart  has  left 
show  the  man  and  the  musician  more  inter- 
estingly than  these  oolleoied  pianoforte  com- 
positions. Tliey  are,  for  the  moat  part,  the 
living  witnesses  to  the  amiability  of  his  dis- 
position, being  mostly  free  gifts  to  one  and 
another  of  his  aoquaintance  of  all  ages  and 
talents;  sometimes  evidently  costing  him  no 
more  trouble  to  write  than  that  of  moving 
the  pen ;  at  others,  displaying  the  exertion 
of  liis  greatest  powers  in  design  and  con- 
struction. To  one  who  can  enter  with  full 
sympathy  into  the  day  •dreams  of  the  charm- 
ing artist-fomily,  whose  abode  in  Salxbnrg 
near  a  century  ago  renders  that  locality  still 
a  shrine  of  musical  enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
it  is  pleasant  to  travel  once  more  into  the 
past  on  the  wings  of  these  compositiDnL 
Images  of  happiness  and  hope  will  surround 
us  while  we  witness  the  content  of  the  yet 
youthful  father  and  mother  of  Moxart  in  the 
opening  genius  of  their  son ;  and  so  we  have 
resolved  to  write  our  Sabbrng  "re-visited." 
Glancing  a  little  to  our  right  as  wo  asosnd 
the  broad  staircase  of  their  dwelling,  we 
discover  in  the  deep  vista  of  a  warehouse^ 
fragrant  with  the  scents  of  Italian  edibles 
and  culinary  merchandise,  Moiart's  landlord, 
that  immortal  drysalter,  H.  Hagenaner. 
The  ladies,  the  officers,  the  ecelesiastic%  the 
musicians,  who  from  time  to  time  mount  to 
the  drUter  ttoek  (third  fioor)  to  talk  about 
or  hear  music,  thus  need  not  foiget  in  going 
or  coming  where  to  renew  the  exhausted 
Parmesan  or  stock  of  macaroni.  But  we 
quit  these  sensualities,  and  enter  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Moiart  family.  In  a  room 
well  stored  with  musical  instruments  and 
books,  and  ornamented  with  prints^  busts» 
and  flowers^  a  boy  sits  at  a  table  composing. 
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Tliai  is  Mosart.  A  caoarj-faird  Gfalrpe  in  a 
cage  at  the  open  window;  and  a  iaTorite 
Gat»  who  has  established  herself  on  the  table 
near  his  music-paper,  loc^ks  the  picture  of 
domestic  quiet  and  content 

"Wol^ang,**  exclaims  the  boy's  sister, 
"  the  young  countess,  my  pupil,  is  just  re- 
turned from  Parisb  She  has  been  taking 
lessons  of  Schobert,  and  is  much  improved. 
Tou  remember  how  well  she  promised, 
what  a  nice  clear  finger  she  had,  and  what 
a  graceful  feeling  for  melody.  You  must 
write  something  for  her,  either  variations 
or  a  rondo ;  but  whatever  it  is,  I  must  take 
it  with  me  next  week," 

**  WeU ;  rU  think  of  it  I  have  just  fin- 
ished the  procession  march  for  Haffiier^s 
sister's  wedding,  and  the  n^w  minuets  for 
the  ball  in  the  evening.  This  afternoon  we 
drive  out  to  the  Nonnenberg,  and  to-mor- 
row I  must  practise  my  concerto,  to  play  to 
the  archbishop's  Italian  friends  at  the  pal- 
ace. What  a  lazy  thing  that  is,**  he  adds, 
ooDtemplating  puss.  "I  wonder  when  I 
ehall  find  time  to  enjoy  being  lazy  I" 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time,"  inter- 
poses the  fiftther. 

••For  what!" 

**  For  composing  the  piece  which  your  sis- 
tar  wants.  And,  Wol%ang,  you  know  that 
M.  I'Ev^ue,  who  has  been  in  Italy,  and 
talks  to  us  so  much  about  Italian  fugues 
and  counterpoint,  will  be  sure  to  stand  be- 
side the  little  oonntess  as  she  plays ;  so  let 
yoor  music  be  a  rondo,  in  which  you  can 
faring  in  the  subject  in  the  bass,  and  make 
some  of  the  passages  move  in  canon.  This 
will  strengthen  the  young  lady's  left  hand, 
and  give  the  gentleman  an  opportunity  of 
dbplaying  his  science  when  he  speaks  of  the 
construction  of  the  piece." 

The  scene  changes.  The  Mosarts  are  in 
London,  in  their  modest  lodgings  in  Frith- 
street^  Soho.  A  German  friend  of  theirs, 
whose  visage  beams  with  delight  and  admi- 
ratioD,  congratulates  them  on  the  pleasure 
which  they  gave  to  the  king  and  queen  at 
Windsor,  a  few  nights  before.  It  is  the 
queen's  musto-master,  J.  0.  Bach. 

"  His  Majesty  was  delighted  with  the  so- 
nata, which  he  heard  played  off-hand  by  two 
great  hands  and  two  little  hands  alternately. 
It  was  a  novelty ;  and  here  in  England" — 
addressing  the  boy—-"  they  like  nothing  so 
much  as  novelty." 


**  Have  tbey  ever  heard  four  hands  on  the 
pianoforte  together  r  asked  Wolfgang. 

**  Never ;  no  duets  for  a  keyed  instrument 
have  yet  been  published  in  England.  But 
do  you  try  your  hand  at  some,  and  we  will 
play  them  together  to  some  musical  friends, 
whom  I  intend  shortly  to  collect  at  my 
house." 

The  duets  in  D  and  B  flat  (Noa  48  and 
67  of  the  catalogue  thematique)  are  quickly 
produced,  and  played.  A  Berlin  professor 
of  counterpoint,  well  yersed  in  Marpuig, 
fidgets  a  good  deal  in  his  chair,  and  then 
rises  to  criticise. 

"  The  adagio  of  that  second  duet  is  cer- 
tainly a  heavenly  melody,  M.  Bach ;  but  I 
observe  that,  in  the  second  line,  there  are 
about  thirty-three  consecutive  octaves  in 
succession  in  the  middle  parts." 

"  They  accompany  the  melody  yery  well," 
said  Bach,  laughing. 

"But,  my  dear  friend,  such  counter- 
point—" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  counterpoint ;  I 
was  thinking  of  pleasing,"  interrupted  the 
boy.  "  The  second  violins  and  tenors  sound 
very  well  so  in  an  orchestra" 

"  And  I  notice  more  octaves  still  in  the 
andante  cantahile  of  this  duet  in  D,"  said 
the  professor. 

*'  There  I  meant  to  imitate  the  bassoona" 

**  So  you  turn  the  pianoforte  into  an  or- 
chestra, and  place  pleasure  above  counter- 
point !  What  is  to  become  of  music  if  com- 
posers at  your  time  of  life  set  up  taste  and 
emotion  as  supreme  guides  I  It  must  be 
quickly  reduced  to  a  chaotic  jargon."  The 
professor  was  waxing  warm. 

"My  revered  father,  John  Sebastian," 
said  M.  Bach,  quietly,  "  was  wont  to  com- 
pose in  what  you  call  the  strict  style ;  and 
yet  he  would  break  a  rule  at  any  time 
rather  than  injure  a  good  melody,  or  spoil 
a  neatly-constructed  passage." 

Mosart's  wonderful  childhood  is  passed, 
and  he  is  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  him- 
self wandering  from  Munich  to  Manheim 
and  Paris  in  quest  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment His  pianoforte  playing  is  in  great 
request  at  the  houses  of  muaicisns  whom  he 
visits;  he  engages  with  young  people  in 
parties  of  pleasure,  dances,  and  excursions) 
ready  at  any  time  of  day  to  make  the  can 
did  confession  of  youth — 

Fall  msnya  Isdyl  have  e7«d  with  best  regsrd 
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And  10,  M  Carl  Von  Weber  tells  us,  that 
German  girU  much  delight  in  new  waltxet 
and  moaical  keepsakes  (MSS.),  whidi  they 
pay  for  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  Mosart» 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pense his  services  and  take  the  usual  wages. 
Sonatas  by  the  dosen,  full  of  elegant  Italian 
melody,  and  of  the  neatest  construction 
for  fingering  attest  what  he  has  given 
away  at  the  solicitation  of  the  fair;  nor 
could  even  mamma  be  denied  if  her  little 
&vorite  longed  for  a  pretty  air  with  varia- 
tions. The  language  of  refusal  was  scarce- 
ly in  the  vocabulaiy  of  this  compliant  and 
obliging  man. 

Mosart  is  walking  one  morning  in  the 
English  garden  at  Manheim,  with  a  musi- 
cian belonging  to  the  Elector's  chapel  "  No- 
thing," says  the  composer's  friend,  "ever 
surprised  and  pleased  me  more  than  what 
you  did  yesterday,  when  we  went  with  Hola- 
bauer  and  Cannabich  tothe  pianoforte  ware- 
house to  choose  the  new  instrument  for  the 
palace.  To  play  on  five  or  six  instruments 
in  succession,  on  each  in  a  different  manner, 
with  a  perspicuous  design  in  every  improvi- 
sation,— ^that  I  call  the  test  of  masterly  in- 
vention and  readiness.  It  is  extremely 
embarrassing,  when  in  walking  from  instru- 
ment to  instrument,  with  great  hearers,  one 
is  reduced  to  show  one's  poverty,  to  repeat 
oneself,  or  become  quite  vapid." 

Tlie  idea  of  such  a  situation  made  the 
composer  smile.  **  A  peculiar  fantasia,"  he 
returns,  "  is  necessary  when  one  would  try 
a  pianoforte.  I  have  thought  much  of  this 
impromptu  music,  and  I  sent  my  conception 
of  such  a  fantasia  in  notes  the  other  day  to 
my  sister.  It  should  diffier  fi'om  the  orches- 
tral fantasia,  in  which  we  may  blend  adagio 
and  allegro,  sweet  air,  solemn  modulation, 
and  various  rhythm  within  the  compass  of 
one  prelude;  and  also  from  that  in  the 
bound  or  organ  style,  which  usually  ends 
with  a  fugue.  I  intend  some  day  to  make 
designs  of  these  different  fantasias." 

Last  winter,  when  we  met  in  London  M. 
Neidthardt,  of  the  Berlin  choir,  we  were 
well  reminded  that  Mosart  had  kept  his 
word.  The  fantasia  in  0  minor,  arranged 
by  him  for  a  large  military  orchestra,  forms 
a  splendid  piece,  and  we  have  heard  it 
ourselves  in  Berlin  with  mudi  pleasure. 

Years  roll  on,  and  Mozart  finds  himself 
settled  in  Vienna,  in  great  reputation,  and 


surrounded  by  the  doeest  ties  of  kindred^ 
wife  and  childrea    At  once  the  compoaer 
and  the  performing  artist,  now  immeraed 
"  over  hoid  and  ears,"  as  he  expressed  it» 
in  composition,  and  now  the  centre  of  aH 
eyes  at  the  theatre,  the  worid  had  nerer 
seen  in  any  musician  such  an  instance  of 
various  power  or  of  equal  promptitude  in 
thought  and  action.    His  society  was  mixed. 
From  the  boudoir  of  the  empress  herself 
from  the  sympathetic  and  elegant  inter- 
course of  Haydn,  Metastasio,  Gluck,  to  the 
revelry  of  the  green-room  anj  its  orgies 
crowned  with  flowers,  every  one  could  ex- 
tract something  to  please  out  of  our  Mozart. 
Here  his  mercurial  temperament,  however, 
wronged  him,  and  between  too  much  work 
and  too  much  |>leasure,  he  consumed  him- 
sell    When  illness  had  restored  predomi- 
nance to  his  reasoning  and  reflecting  powers, 
his  regrets  at  being  so  early  obliged  to  leave 
his  art  were  poignant,  for  he  saw  into  the 
extent  of  his  own  mind,  and  had  begun  to 
view  his  music  as  a  precious  casket^  depos- 
ited with  him  by  Providence,  not  merely 
for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  man- 
kind at  large.    For  awhile,  however,  the 
flowers  of  Mozart's  composition  never  grew 
in  greater  profusion,  rich  and  rare,  than 
at  Vienna.    The  excitement  of  an  imperial 
court,  its  variety  of  musical  men  and  musi- 
cal tastes»  employed  his  mind  incessantly  on 
new  models  in  music;  and  when  shortly 
after  his  death  a  void  began  to  be  felt,  hb 
chief  friends.  Prince  Uchnowsky,  Baron  Van 
Swieten,  A&,  received  Beethoven  with  open 
arms ;  and  the  same  hospitality  and  distino- 
tion  which  Mozart  had  enjoyed,  passed  to 
his  successor  by  right  of  it^ritanoei    At 
the  same  tables,  in  the  same  carriages,  at 
the  same  pianofortes,  among  the  old  com- 
panions of  Mozart,  Beethoven  may  be  seen ; 
and  hopes  revive  in  the  promising  genius  of 
the  new-comer,  that  the  regeneration  of  mu- 
sic will  not  be  left  incomplete.    But  we  may 
here  retrace  some  of  those  influences  which 
set  Mozart's  invention  in  peculiar  activity  at 
Vienna. 

Van  Swieten,  the  eccentric  physician  of 
Maria  Theresa,  lived  here  in  greater  rredit 
on  the  strength  of  the  excellent  constitution 
of  that  princess  than  perhaps  his  pills  and 
draughts  merited.  He  was  very  fond  of  mu- 
sic, understood  it  scientifically,  had  an  or- 
cfaestia  freqi;ently  in  his  house,  and  a  better 
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listener  to  ftigaee  nerer  eat  in  self-conoen- 
tiatioo  and  delight  by  the  fide  of  a  player. 
Fugues  of  Bach  and  Handel  formed  after 
mass  a  regular  part  of  the  Sunday  morning 
Berrice  at  the  baron*8 ;  Mosart  was  the  per- 
former, and  he  took  so  much  interest  in  this 
musician's  music,  that  when  he  played  for 
his  own  diversion  at  home,  he  scarcely  ever 
touched  any  thing  else^  Still  lus  reverence 
for  the  past  did  not  lead  him  to  pedantry, 
or  to  lose  sight  of  the  advance  of  hu  own 
day  in  elegant,  melodious  taste. 

We  are  ip  the  physician's  music-room. 

**  This  sonata  in  the  style  of  Handel,  with 
its  introduction  and  fugue,"  observes  Van 
Swieten  to  his  friend,  "  seems  to  me  a  very 
oomplete  example  of  the  individuality  of 
your  workmanship.  You  show  Q^del  and 
yourself  toa  I  have  set  others  the  same 
task,  who  have  either  produced  what  was 
not  at  all  like  their  original,  or  else  a  ser- 
vile copy." 

**  The  composer  who  attempts  to  borrow 
the  pen  of  any  great  master,"  returned  Ho- 
aart,  "must  first  possess  a  well-pronounced, 
distinct  style  of  his  own.  An  artistic  imita- 
tion only  pleases  by  such  a  resemblance  to 
the  composer  imitated  as  satisfies  the  imagi- 
nation that  he  might  himself  have  written 
it  at  an  advanced  stage  of  existence.  Mere- 
ly to  copy  a  composer's  modulations  and 
peculiarities  is  to  produce  such  a  dull  imita- 
tion as  is  allied  rather  to  the  unpleasant 
likeness  of  a  wax  model  than  to  the  spi- 
rited representation  of  a  fine  portrait" 

"  And  yet  the  alUmande  and  eourante  in 
this  sonata,"  said  Van  Swieten,  "  are  such 
exquisite  gems,  that  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
Handel  sufficient^  refined  in  instrumental 
melody  to  produce  them.  The  fusion  of  the 
old  and  new  is  adnurably  accomplished,  and 
makes  perfect  music.  I  wish,  my  dear  Mo- 
sart, that  you  may  get  our  German  compo- 
sers out  of  the  horse-in-the-miU  track  which 
they  pursue,  not  only  in  their  music,  but  in 
the  series  of  their  movements,  where  the 
same  allegro,  the  same  slow  movement,  dka, 
follow  in  et<»rnnl  procession.  Now,  this  is  a 
formality  which  should  be  broken  through. 
I  perceive  that  your  pianoforte  tastes  of 
opera  music,  church  and  organ  music,  the 
symphony,  the  quartet  This  mode  is  ex- 
tremely suggestive,  and  will  in  time  render 
the  pianoforte  a  perfect  microcosm  of  the 
great  world  of  harmony." 


"  It  is»  as  I  take  it,"  said  the  composer, 
''just  the  business  whidi  the  present  age  of 
music  demands.  The  pianoforte  must  here- 
after fill  the  concert-room,  the  theatre,  the 
church,  with  accomplished  hearers ;  it  must 
exhibit  music  in  idl  styles,  and  in  a  per- 
petual variety  of  forms.  It  will  thus  make 
the  fortune  of  composers  when  kings  have 
no  longer  places  or  pensions  to  offer  them. 
But  there  is  much  to  do.  People  are  now 
only  beginning  to  see  into  the  significance  of 
notes  apart  from  words  or  a  scene  on  the 
stage ;  yet  in  instrumental  music  a  few  bam 
more  or  leas  make  a  serious  difference  to  a 
composition." 

Ferdinand  Ries  has  informed  us  in  his  no- 
tices on  Beethoven,  as  a  curious  example  of 
the  deep  speculations  of  that  master  on  sym- 
metry and  effect  in  instrumental  music,  that 
he  one  day  received  in  a  letter  from  Vienna  a 
eoupU  of  dotted  eroteheti,  which  Beethoven 
instructed  him  to  insert  in  a  sonata  long 
before  published,  as  a  new  and  improved 
commencement  of  the  same  He  was  quita 
surprised  at  the  effect  of  these  two  notes. 
Beethoven  certainly  worked  out  many  of  the 
theories  of  Moz^  with  a  strong  fellow-feel- 
ing in  beauty,  yet  with  a  manner  entirely 
his  own. 

We  now  follow  Van  Swieten  into  a  room 
in  the  palace  where  Joseph  II.  sometimea 
recreates  himself  wiUi  musical  talk  and  criti- 
cism. The  emperor  turns  over  the  pages  of 
a  four-handed  fugue  on  the  desk  of  the  piano- 
forte, with  the  words, "  See  something  struck 
out  afresh  f^om  the  mint  of  Mozart"  He 
wrote  this  to  please  the  Countess  Thun  and 
Metastasio's  niece ;  the  four  hands  allow 
the  parts  to  go  smoothly,  and  the  bass  to 
come  in  like  the  pedals  of  the  great  oigan 
at  St  Stephen's  when  Albrechtsberger  per- 
forms a  voluntary.  The  ladies  played  it 
last  evening;  and  dementi,  who  listened, 
said  that  it  was  an  admirable  oompositioo, 
but  that  it  wanted  an  introduction. 

**  Mozart  thought  otherwise,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, "  and  would  probably  reply,  '  Why 
should  we  always  make  the  same  begin- 
ningst'  A  company  who  wiU  not  cease 
talking  through  crashing  chords  will  some- 
times have  their  attention  piqued  by  a  quiet 
dihut;  even  a  succession  of  single  notesi 
Tour  Majesty  may  recollect  Mozart's  agree- 
able innovation,  in  commencing  the  overture 
to  Figaro  Allegro  and  piano :  how  hushed 
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and  full  of  aiiflpeiiae  and  interest  it  renden 
the  house." 

'*  The  musical  ideas  of  dementi,"  returned 
the  emperor,  *'  are,  in  your  opinion,  too  sub- 
aenrient  to  the  formal  and  oonventionaL 
His  admirable  playing  is  much  cried  up  by 
the  Italians  here,  but  even  I  can  find  that  he 
has  not  Moasart*s  melody." 

"  Clementi,**  replied  the  physician,  "  has 
many  original  qualifications  of  the  musician, 
but  his  science  is  not  wholly  free  from  ^dry- 
ness and  pedantry.  In  every  kind  of  serious 
music,  melody,  design,  and  modulation  must 
concur  to  produce  pleasure;  and  certainly 
it  is  the  praise  of  Germany,  in  the  instru- 
mental art,  to  have  united  science  with  the 
graces.  I  see  in  this  volume  of  pianoforte 
duets  three  complete  specimens  of  fine  mu- 
mc  under  various  designs.    The  first  in  F." 

**  Haydn,  I  remember,  called  it  a  sym^o- 
ny  in  disguise,"  said  the  emperor. 

"  It  is  indeed  such  fine  music,  that  when 
it  is  well  played,  you  forget  the  players. 
Tliis  other  in  C,  beginning  in  unison  and 
fortissimo,  is  intended  expressly  to  show  two 
performers  of  equal  talent  in  alternate  solos ; 
the  one-  in  F  minor  is  a  mixture  of  the  or- 
chestral and  inspired  organ  style.  It  differs 
firom  every  thing  else  by  its  author,  and  is 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  his  ambi- 
tion and  powers." 

**  That  piece  originated,"  said  the  emperor, 
**  in  the  large  mechanical  oigan  which  Count 
F erected  in  the  hall  of  his  country- 
house  near  Prague.  The  times  of  playing 
were  regulated  by  clock-work.  The  count 
was  a  humorist,  and  said  to  the  man  of  Sil- 
bermann*s  who  built  his  organ, '  We  shan't 
want  for  clever  machinery  or  good  pipes,  but 
where  shall  we  get  the  music,  that  we  may 
listen  to  twice  a  day  for  a  month  without 
being  tired  t' " 

The  physician  smiled  and  continued.  "  I 
think  the  organ-builder  found  out  the  right 
shop.  He  had  but  to  explain  what  is  want- 
ed, and  to  say  that  his  clarionet,  his  flute, 
his  bassoon  stops  would  be  of  exquisite 
quality,  to  inspire  the  imagination  of  Mo- 
lart.  So,  to  make  his  work  the  more  dura- 
ble, the  musician  selected  as  his  models  the 
two  greatest  masters  of  the  organ,  Handel 
and  J.  S.  Bach.  But  he  has  reserved  a  place 
for  himself;  the  prelude  and  the  postlude, 
in  which  he  has  enveloped  Handel,  are  his 
own,  and  so  is  the  adagio  ia  that  second 


piece,  which  breaks  the  fugne  in  two^  and 
prepares  so*  agreeably  to  introduce  it 
ond  time  with  new  treatment" 

We  now  enter  Moaart's  home, 
writing  in  haste,  and  throwing  the  sheeta  d 
his  music  on  the  floor  to  dry.    His  wife  and 
sister  return  from  abroad,  and  tell  him  ^with 
much  pleasure  that  they  have  l>een  at  tfaa 
Jesuits'  church  hearing  the  beautiful  ayTXk- 
phonies  of  Haydn,  called  the  **  Seven  last 
words" — ^that  they  have  seen  Haydn,  w^ho 
conducted  the  performance  himself ;  that  he 
is  coming  to  visit  them  in  the   evening. 
Mosart  expresses  his  delighi     **  I  know  his 
famous  new  work,  and  I  will  please  him.** 
At  nighty  Haydn  is  seated  near  his  friend, 
who  is  at  the  pianoforte.    **  Now,  Haydn, 
yon  shall  hear  one  of  my  **  last  words ;"  and 
he  extemporiaes  an  admirable  adagio  in  B 
minor. 

Haydn  acknowledges  the  successful  and 
complimentary  imitation.  "  If  you  can  make 
Budi  music  on  a  single '  word,*  one  may  well 
wish  that  instead  of  'seven  last  words,' 
there  had  been  seventy.  But  for  ladies  thia 
music  may  be  too  solemn  and  severe 
There  is  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  something  tender  and  senti- 
mental"  "Play  the  clarionet  movement 
you  wrote  for  Stadler,"  said  the  composefp 
wife.  Haydn  wishes  to  possess  this  beauti 
ful  piece.  "  I  think  I  must  write  it  out  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  call  it  'Miscellaneous 
Romanca'  I  am  afraid  that  your  husband," 
continued  the  musician,  addressing  his  wifeb 
"  will  be  thought  a  great  scrap-moi^ger." 

A  stranger, in  a  coffee-house  at  Vienna 
suddenly  recognizes  a  friend  sitting  at  a 
table  alone,  with  an  air  of  dejection.  **  Ah, 
Hofer!"  he  exdaims,  addressing  in  the 
meanly-dad  man  Mozart's  brother-in-law, 
**  I  am  just  come  from  the  country,  and  have 
brought  a  new  commission  for  Mozart,  from 
Oount  F ,  who  had  the  organ  music" 

**  It  is  too  late  to  ask  for  Mozart,"  return- 
ed the  other.  **  Haven't  you  heard  the  news  t 
he  died  last  night" 


Human  heads  are  like  hogsheads;  the 
emptier  they  are,  the  louder  report  they 
give  of  themselves. 

Chastxsxmxiit  does  not  always  imme- 
diately follow  error,  but  sometimes  comes 
when  least  expected. 
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A  TAUi  or  BPiJnaH  unu 

At  Aranjuex,  some  twenty  yean  preyioos 
to  the  relation  of  the  storyi  there  lived  a 
jonth  of  the  poorer  daas,  whose  good  na- 
ture and  industry  were  the  proverb  of  the 
Tillage.  His  name  was  Julio.  His  disposi- 
tion was  naturally  indolent,  morally  I  mean, 
rather  than  physically,  and  although  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  understanding,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  any  person 
who^  for  any  purpose,  thought  fit  to  under- 
take the  task.  Julio  delighted  in  doing  a 
kindness,  and,  as  his  good  nature  equalled 
his  ductility,  he  granted  every  request,  whe- 
ther it  lay  in  his  power  or  not  No  one  was 
more  ready  to  play  at  a  village  dance  than 
Julio ;  tfiod  though  be  loved  to  dance  him- 
self he  never  thought  of  indulging  in  this 
predilection  until  his  companions,  knowing 
hu  weakness,  insisted  on  his  allowing  some 
one  else  to  take  the  guitar.  It  was  to  him 
always  that  damsels  resorted  who  had  quar- 
relled with  their  sweethearts,  or  youths 
who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  their 
Ghloe ;  for,  on  behalf  of  the  first,  he  was 
best  able  to  soften  jealousy  and  extort  prom- 
isee of  future  amendment,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, he  would  smooth  matters  by  appropriate 
words,  nay,  often  by  a  small  gift  purchased  by 
a  aaorifioe  of  part  of  his  own  scanty  st<»re,  and 
presented  as  though  from  the  culprit  Great 
were  this  charming  young  man's  aocom- 
pliahments ;  and  not  only  were  his  compan- 
ions, but  the  higher  clajss  of  inhabitants, 
grieved  when  his  facile  disposition  brought 
him  into  any  scrape.  It  had  always  been 
supposed  that  Julio  was  attached  to  a 
young  girl,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
Qp.  '  His  patrimonial  cottage  adjoined  to 
that  of  her  parents,  and  he  had  ever  seemed 
to  court  her  society  more  than  that  of  his 
other  £ur  acquaintances.  Ab  for  her,  she 
adored  him.  She  waa  much  of  the  same 
disposition  as  himself  and  undecided  *,  but 
in  her  love  for  him,  she  had  come  out  of  her- 
self; she  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold,  and  would  infinitely  have  preferred 
a  disagreeable  death  in  his  society  than  the 
most  agreeaUe  life  without  him.  As  yet 
he  had  scarcely  sufBciently  reciprocated  her 
ftttaichment ;  he  liked  her  flocietj ;  he  per- 


haps did  not  object  to  her  devotion  1  nay, 
he  wished  to  marry  her ;  biit  she  had  not 
inspired  him  with  the  same  absorbing  love 
she  herself  felt ;  she  had  not  sufficient  com- 
mand over  him  to  draw  forth  his  passion 
in  its  full  tide ;  and  while  that  passion  was 
accumulating,  pent  up  for  some  event,  she 
was  content  with  his  simmering  affection. 
Her  name  was  Faustina. 

But  his  love  waa  soon  to  be  proved,  and 
poor  Faustina's  heart  was  to  be  sorely 
tried.  While  she  confidingly  looked  up  to 
him  who  was  virtually  her  betrothed,  she 
little  thought  how  slight  was  the  bond  that 
attached  him  to  her.  She  knew  his  love  did 
not  reach  one  tithe  of  that  she  would  have 
wished,  but  she  thought  it  infinitely  more 
than  what  it  eventually  appeared. 

An  Italian  family  firom  Madrid  came  to 
reside  during  the  spripg  months  at  Aran- 
jues.  In  their  retinue  came  Ursula,  an 
Italian  femme  de  ehamhre,  a  woman  whose 
name  is  never  uttered  in  the  pueblo  but  with 
acurse. 

She  was  older  than  Julio,  who  became 
acquainted  with  her  while  employed  in  the 
house  in  his  trade  aa  carpenter ;  but  as  she 
saw  his  pliable  disposition,  and  perhaps  his 
nascent  passion,  her  experience  and  acute- 
ness  taught  her  to  turn  them  to  account; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  obtained  such  an 
ascendency  over  him,  that  he  became  a  per- 
fect plaything  in  her  hands.  He  ruined 
himself  in  purdiasing  presents  for  the  art- 
ful woman ;  he  furnished  her  with  all  she 
required ;  he  gave  her  money ;  in  fact,  had 
she  requested  his  life,  it  would  not  have 
been  considered  an  exorbitant  demand. 
Ursula  was  handsome,  tall,  dark,  and  fierce- 
looking  ;  flashing  eyes  she  had,  with  heavy 
arched  brows;  and  considering  these  ad- 
vantages, folks  wondered  that  she  would 
condescend  to  turn  her  ideas  so  humbly; 
but  after  inquiries  showed  that  in  her  own 
land,  and  in  Madrid,  her  oondact  had  been 
so  very  profligate,  that  all  was  now  fish  that 
came  to  her  net,  and  that,  to  obtain  the  con- 
summation of  the  wishes  of  every  woman,  a 
husband  and  independence,  she  must  stoop 
&r  below  what  must  have  been  her  original 
expectations. 

Meanwhile  poor  Faustina  wept  and 
prayed,  now  scorned  by  Julio,  but  pitied 
by  the  little  world  in  which  she  had  lived. 
Sh^  wept  and  prayed,  but  tears  seemed  to 
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afford  no  relief  to  the  maiden  in  her  an- 
guieh,  and  prayers  appeared  to  have  "lost 
their  efficacy :  they  brought  no  suoceaa,  nay, 
worse,  no  comfort.  Still  Jolio  porsued  his 
headlong  career,  heedless  of  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future.  It  was  dreadful  to 
see  the  change  in  him:  he  seemed  as  one 
possessed.  The  reckless  passion  that  had 
been  roused  by  the  wily  Italian  burst  all 
bounds,  knew  no  restraint,  no  path ;  it  was 
like  a  torrent  that  bad  been  for  some  time 
dammed  up,  which,  when  set  free,  acknowl- 
edges no  demarkation,  no  rule  of  banks  or 
bed,  but  tears  forward,  involying  in  its  im- 
petuous rage  the  verdure  and  bloom  that 
are  around  it 

Such  was  the  state  of  afliurs  that  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  aU  the  Aranjoyltes, 
when  one  morning  Ursula,  the  Italian,  dis- 
appeared.   Julio  was  at  work  when  the 
fiut  was  communicated  to  him,  which  being 
done,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  as  though  the 
intelligence  had  struck  him  dead ;  and  when 
he  recovered  from  the  swoon,  he  rayed, 
frantic.    He  wandered  to  Madrid,  but  could 
discover  no  intelligence  of  her ;  he  visited 
all  the  neighboring  towns,  he  inquired  of  the 
police,  but  no  trace  of  the  woman  could  be 
found,  till  at  last  the  reaction  of  his  spirits, 
after  the  tense  excitement,  the  grief^  the 
baulked  passion,  seemed  to  have  prostrated 
his  senses ;  he  walked  as  a  spectre,  taking 
heed  of  no  passer-by,  callous  to  all  changes, 
careless  of  remark  and  of  appearance,  a 
noonday  ghoul  preying  on  his  own  misery. 
But  now  the  prayers  of  the  poor  girl  who 
loved  him  so  fondly  seemed  to  her  to  have 
been  granted.    She  had  not  besought  a  re- 
turn of  his  former  lukewarm  regard,  only 
an  opportunity  of  proving  her  own  devo- 
tion;  and  in  his  dull  apathy  she  indeed 
proved  herself  a  loving  woman.    She  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  walks,  she  arranged  his 
cottage,  sang  to  him  the  songs  she  thought 
he  best  loved ;  nay,  to  cheer  him,  wduld  en- 
deavor to  repeat  the  airs  she  had  at  time»> 
heard  from  the  lips  of  her  Italian  rival, 
though  the  attempt  was  but  a  self-inflicted 
wound ;   and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  she 
would  take  him  often  her  own  share  of  the 
domestic  meal,  or  placing  his  unconscious 
head  on  her  bosom,  would  tend  him  like  a 
child,  as  he  lay  half-sleeping,  half-sense- 
less. 
Her  constancy  received  a  qualified  re- 


ward,— Count -^,  an  officer  hKnag  ihm 
chief  authority  in  the  royal  demesnes,  bear- 
ing the  story,  offered  to  Julio  a  good  ap- 
pointment in  the  gardens  with  the  proviso 
that  he  should  espouse  Faustina.    To  tliia 
Julio  yielded  without  a  sigh,  poverty  "waa 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  haviog 
resigned  all  hope  of  happiness  he  did  not 
antidpate  increased  misery.    Hia  marriage 
did  not  alter  his  late  mode  of  life.    lisptli 
and  stupid  he  wandered  about  the 
inspecting,  with  an  uninterested  eye,    tbe 
workmen,  over  whom  he  had  been  placed, 
and  he  would  soon  have  lost  his  appoint- 
ment had  it  not  been  for  his  wife,  who,  **  ten- 
der and  true,**  in  addition  to  her  household 
duties,  executed  those  which  had  been  oon^ 
mitted  to  his  charge,  slaving  night  and  day 
for  him  she  loved,  careless  of  suffering  and 
of  labor,  her  only  object  to  win  his  ap]»o- 
bation,  and  some,  however  slight,  token  of 
returned  affection ;  but  she  labored  in  vain : 
Julio  did  not  see,  or  affSected  not  to  see^ 
these  exertions ;  he  would  enter  the  house 
or  leave  it^  without  uttering  a  syllable^ 
while  his  wife  continued  her  thankless  office^ 
rewarded  only  by  her  conscience.    And  how 
disheartening  a  task  it  is  to  practise  self- 
denial  unappreciated,  to  resign  all  for  one 
who  deigns  not  even  to  bestow  a  word  of 
kind  approval.    But  thus  Faustina  lived  her 
life— one  uninterrupted  self -sacrifioe.   Alas  1 
how  often  are  such  lives  passed  by  women 
in  every  rank  of  life  1    How  little  can  a 
stranger  tell  the  heroism  that  occurs  beneath 
the  roofs  of  the  noble  or  on  the  cold  hearth 
of  the  beggar;   at  odd  times,  at  sudden 
epochs,  the  world  may  hear  of  deeds  prao- 
tised,  that,  of  old,  would  have  deified  the 
performer ;  but  oft^,  how  often,  will  noble 
acts,  such  as  these,  receive  a  thankless  re- 
turn ;  many  years  passed  as  this,  acknowl- 
edged only  when  too  late ;  their  premium 
in  life,  perchance,  may  be  harsh  words  or 
curses,  or  transitory  tears  may  mobten  the 
grave  when  the  gentle  spirit  passes  from  its 
earthly  frame.    Those  observations  may  be 
just,  but  they  are  somewhat  trite. 

Thus  they  lived  for  five  years,  one  pretty 
little  girl  being  the  only  fruit  of  this  union ; 
a  child  who,  in  her  earliest  days,  was  taught 
to  suffer,  and  who  partook  her  mother^s  dis- 
position, nay,  even  her  mother's  character, 
as  it  appeared  tempered  by  the  grief  of 
womanhood ;  when  one  day,  to  the  horror 
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and  diflgort  of  th«  iowmhip*  ITrsalA,  the 
isierrima  eauaOf  reappeared  at  Aranjuez. 
She  was  grown  much  older  in  appearance : 
jears  and  evident  care  bad  worn  furrows  in 
her  dieeks,  but  the  flashing  eye  of  sin  was 
not  jet  dinuned,  her  head  not  bent,  nor  the 
determination  that  had  of  old  gained  such 
a  baneful  influence  on  the  mind  of  Julio. 
One  morning  Faustina,  leayiug  her  house, 
beheld  her  husband  in  oonyersation  with 
her  rivaL  That  day  had  sealed  her  doom. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  Julio  was  at  the 
aide  of  Ursula,  as  before,  obeying  her  slight- 
est command,  groyeUiug  at  her  feet  like  a 
alaye ;  his  ancient  energy  of  passion  had 
returned,  but  only  to  brutalize  his  nature ; 
instead  of  cold  looks  to  his  wife  he  now 
treated  her  with  blows  at  the  rare  iuter- 
liews  he  held  with  her ;  the  cold  apathy 
was  changed  into  deep  hate,  and  though  no 
direct  act  of  violence  caused  her  death,  the 
shock,  the  harshness  added  to  neglect,  soon 
broke  her  heart  Poor  Faustina  died,  bless- 
ing with  her  latest  breath  the  being  who 
had  by  his  cruelty  killed  her,  and  depreca- 
ting even  remorse  to  visit  him,  she  left  the 
world,  in  which  she  had  loved  in  vain. 

At  her  death  Julio  found  himself  compar- 
atively wealthy,  wealthy  by  her  exertion, 
and  ere  another  moon  shone  over  his  roof, 
his  bride,  the  dark  Italian,  beat  his  child  on 
the  spot  where  the  mother  had  so  lately 
died. 

Dark  rumors  soon  spread  over  the  village : 
a  scowling  Italian,  given  out  by  Ursula  as 
her  brother,  came  and  took  up  his  .abode  in 
her  newly-aoquired  house;  curious  neigh- 
bors whispered  tales  how,  peeping  in  at 
night,  they  had  beheld  the  three  deal  heavy 
blows  to  poor  Faustina's  daughter ;  screams 
often  were  heard  from  the  desecrated  habi- 
tation, and  the  diild  was  never  seen  to  leave 
the  house.  Julio  had  recovered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  use  of  his  facilities,  and  was  en- 
abled now  himself  to  attend  to  his  affiurs, 
but  his  subordinates  soon  felt  the  loss  of 
Faustina's  mild  rule,  and  with  the  discrim- 
ination of  the  Spanish  peasantry  attributed 
their  sufferings,  not  to  the  miserable  tool, 
but  to  the  fiend-hearted  woman. 

Julio  was  walking  in  the  garden  alone, 
during  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  mid- 
day sleep;  his  underlings  were  reclining 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  at  last, 


overoc»ne  by  the  heat,  he  himself  gave  way 
to  slumber ;  his  dreams  were  troubled,  but 
were  not  of  long  duration,  for  he  had  not 
long  lain  himself  on  the  sward,  when  he 
felt  himself  rudely  shaken,  and  awaking, 
discovered  an  officer  of  justice  standing  near 
him,  who  desired  his  society.  The  alguazil 
led  him  to  his  own  abode,  and  on  reaching 
it,  what  did  he  behold  t  His  wife,  who  was 
then  with  child,  pinioned  between  two  vil- 
lagers acting  for  the  nonce  as  constables,  one 
of  whom  held  in  his  hand  a  l^oody  noiKya  ; 
the  brother  (1),  also  pmioned,  standing  near 
her,  and  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
knot  of  peasants,  glad  at  the  vengeance  that 
was  to  overtake  tiie  guilty  pair ;  he  saw  the 
child  of  Faustina,  decapitated,  dismembered, 
discovered  thus  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage 
ere  the  murderous  couple  had  been  enabled 
to  conceal  the  mangled  remains.  A  work- 
man, a  near  relation  of  Julio's  first  wife, 
who  had  by  chance  heard  a  suppressed 
scream  in  passing,  hastily  summoning  assist- 
ance, had  arrived  in  time  only  to  apprehend 
the  assassins,  the  shedders  of  innocent  blood. 
There  was  no  fiaw  in  the  evidence,  and  ere 
long,  Ursula  and  her  paramour,  for  such 
was  the  true  relative  position  in  which  she 
stood  with  the  stranger,  were  sentenced  to 
the  doom  they  so  richly  deserved.  I  have 
not,  however,  ended  my  narrative,  but  I  wiU 
endeavor  to  curtail  the  rest  of  my  history, 
to  me  the  strangest  part  of  it  Julio  was 
not  disenchanted:  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions to  save  the  mother  of  a  child,  shrewd- 
ly suspected  not  to  be  his  own,  he  prevailed 

on  his  patron.  Count ,  to  procure  the 

commutation  of  his  wife's  sentence  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment,  and  though  the  murderer 
forfeited  his  life,  the  murderess  escaped  af- 
ter some  years'  incar<^ration,  having  given 
birth  to  a  child  shortly  after  her  trial,  who, 
innocent,  bore  on  her  brow  the  mark  of  the 
instrument  of  her  mother's  crime ;  and,  can 
it  be  credited  1 — Julio  took  the  woman  to 
his  home,  his  love  unabated,  his  subservi- 
ency undiminished. 

They  now  live  in  Aranjues,  and  the  child 
is  left  to  wander  about  unnoticed,  except 
with  punishment ;  my  kind-hearted  landlady 
alone  feeds  the  poor  creature,  whom  all 
others  shun ;  and  even  she  feels  uncomfort- 
able in  the  presence  of  one  bom  under  such 
auspices.  Her  fellow-townsfolk,  as  they 
pass  the  scene  of  Tirtue  and  of  crime,  bless 
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tbe  metnorf  of  VaostinB,  and  carse  tbe  life 
of  Ursula,  praying  for  the  peace  of  tbe  first 
one  and  of  her  chfld,  and  while  execrating 
tbe  latter,  refase  shelter  or  relief  to  her  hi- 
nooent  oflfopring,  who,  hi  tbe  universal  spirit 
of  poetiy  that  reigns  hi  Spain,  is  known  far 
and  near,  and  pointed  to  the  stranger,  as  La 
ffya  de  Sangre,  the  Daughter  of  Blood. 


THE  FLOWERS'  REVENGE 

TVmtuUtedfnmtJU  On  ■■■» 

'>n  the  soft  eoShtans  of  a  eoaeh  of  down 
Slamben  the  maid,  imprtooiiM  ta  rapose ; 

CloM  droop  h«r  eyalMhesi  proAiae  sad  brown ; 
Her  cheek  is  tinted  like  s  AiU-blown  roee. 

Hsfd  by  there  shimmers  In  the  smothered  light 
A  vsae  of  choteest  ornament  and  moold ; 

And  In  the  vue  are  fireeh-eat  flowers,  and  bright^ 
Fragrant  to  iiroell,  and  Tarlooa  to  behold. 

Damp  aro  the  heats  that,  broodlnglx  and  dnU 
Flow  and  flow  on  throoghoot  the  chamber  small ; 

Bummer  boa  scared  away  the  tender  cool, 
Yet  fliaten*d  otand  the  caaementa  one  and  alL 

Btillneas  aroimd,  and  deepest  sttenee  lowers ; 

Suddenly*  hark  I  a  whisper  ss  of  cbaw «b  ; 
Beard  in  the  tender  atema,  beard  in  the  flowerBf 

It  liapa  and  neatlea  eagerly  and  atrange. 

Bwing  from  the  caps  that  tremble  on  those  stems 
The  little  aplrita,  the  embodied  soeats, 

Some  bearing  ahleidai  aome  topped  with  diadems. 
Delicate  mlata  their  robea  and  omamenta. 

From  the  fliiah*d  bosom  of  the  queenly  Rose 

AriSBS  gnmeftilly  a  slender  Lady, 
Pearls  gllaten  in  her  hair,  that  ftvely  flofws 

As  dew-dropa  gllaten  where  the  copae  Is  shady. 

Forth  from  the  Ttaor  of  Che  «  Belmet  plsnt** 
A  keen-fheed  Knight  steps  mid  the  dartc-gresn 


HIa  preeence  breathing  high  chirslrle  vaont ; 
Complete  in  ateel  he  ahinea  from  creat  to  graatea ; 

Orer  Ms  morion,  nodding  waywordly, 
Hangs  heron  plomsge,  gray,  and  silver  psle^ 

Leaving  the  »  LUy,^*  with  aiek,  laagaid  eye, 
A  wood-nymph,  thin  aa  gossamer  her  veil. 

Ont  of  the  "  TnrlcHttp**  comes  a  vlrarttiy  Moor, 
Wearing  hia  flamiling  robes  with  soomftd  Show; 

On  his  green  tnrban  gllttera,  flxed  befors, 
The  golden  radiance  of  the  creaoent  bow. 

Forth  from  the  <*  Crown-Imperial,^  bold  and  tall, 
Soeptro  in  hand,  appears  an  ermlned  King ; 

From  the  blue  «lria,"  girt  with  lUchiooa  aU, 
Hia  banters  troop,  green-Tssted  like  the  spring. 


SaBealy  swbllng  down  from  the  •* ! 

A  yontiifVil  form,  with  sHeat 
Steps  to  the  bed,  to  print  his  teyerVi 

Upon  the  red  lipa  of  the  aleeping  inniitan. 

The  other  spirits,  crowding,  press  sad  awteg 
AU  romid  the  eondk  In  Buny  dietes  gaj  ; 

They  Birlag  and  press  themaeives,  and  maiUj 
Over  the  aleeper  their  myaleriooa  lay  ; — 

<*  Maiden,  O  crael  maiden  I  thon  hast  torn 
Up  Aon  the  earth  our  every  sleader  ttoi 

And,  In  this  gandy^eolorM  shard  fOriom, 
Left  OS  to  weaken,  wither,  fSde,  snd  cite. 

*^  Alas !  how  h^py  once  was  oar  repose 
On  the  matemsl  boaom  of  the  earth, 

Where,  through  the  tall  tree-tops  that  o'«r  ne 
The  smi  made  rlstas  to  behold  our  solrllft  I 


*<The  balmy  spring,  with  many  a  gentle  breeae, 
Cooled  onr  weak  atoma  that  to  hia  bidding 

At  eve  desoendlng  under  the  stUl  trees 
How  bUssfrU  wss  our  Ihery  merriment  I 

**  Clesr  on  us  then  fell  Hearen^  own  dew  and  rain  ; 

Foul  wster  now  aunromida  na  atagnantly ; 
We  ISde,  and  we  ahall  die— hot  not  In  vata, 

U;  era  we  pass,  our  veagesnce  Ughto  oa  thae*" 

The  spirits'  song  is  hushed,  their  errand  told ; 

Bending,  sround  the  sleeper*s  conch  they  go; 
And,  with  the  brooding  sUencea  of  old, 

Betoma  again  the  whiaperlng  aoft  and  low. 

Haifcl  how  the  raatling  rlaes  roond  tbe  wreath ! 

How  glow  her  cheeks,  Instinctive  of  thelt  doon ; 
See  how  upon  her  all  the  spirito  brsethe 

How  the  scente  nndulato  throoghooi  the  looss  t 

The  alanted  sparklea  of  the  westering  day 
Smiting  the  room,  each  aplrit  voniahech ; 

Upon  the  euahtona  of  the  coach  ahe  lay ; 
As  besatlfril,  and,  oh  t  as  cold  ss  death. 

One  feded  blossom,  lying  all  alone, 
Lenda  to  her  cheek  a  tender  tint  of  red. 

With  her  wan  alaten  aleepa  that  hapleaa  one— 
Oh !  AOal  breath  of  flowera  {—the  maid  ia  dead. 

a. «.  X. 


Fraai*'8hMp«'fe 

BENYENUTO  CELLIHL 

Thxks  are,  perhaps,  no  two  men  who  ever 
lived,  and  left  behind  them  their  own  mem- 
ories, who  display  a  more  remarkable  oon- 
trast,  than  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Benye- 
nuto  Cellini  The  first  is  an  impersonation  of 
the  utilitarianism  of  modem  times^  as  is  the 
second  of  the  feryid  and  fiery  spirit  of  tbe 
middle  ages.  The  reader  of  Cellini's  autobi- 
ography is  transported  back,  with  marrel 
Ions  yiyidness,  to  the  glorious  but  troubled 
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period  of  the  Italian  repaMies,  tad  of  the 
reylTal  of  art ;  he  mixes  with  that  galaxy 
of  gifted  artista  who  have  left  hehind  them 
an  immortal  name^,  he  enters  into  their 
manners,  feelings,  habits,  and  fbibles,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  himself  living  in  the 
imdst  of  them.  The  artbt  of  that  age  was 
a  vastly  different  being  from  him  of  the 
jpresent  day.  Such  was  the  stimulus  given 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  men  of  genius, 
and  such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  society, 
that  we  fiml  them  at  once  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  engineers,  musicians,  poets,  cour- 
tiers, and  captains.  They  were  called  upon  to 
do  every  thing :  one  day  to  carve  a  statue 
for  the  decoration  of  a  dty,  and  the  next, 
peradventure,  to  draw  a  plan  of  fortifica- 
tion for  its  defence,  Benvenuto  having,  in 
fiict,  been  thus  required  to  fortify  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Florence,  in  the  course  of  his  mi- 
gratory career.  Those  were  days,  too,  in 
whidi  every  quarrel  was  put  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword,  and  an  artist  was  called 
upon  to  fight  for  his  reputation,  after  he 
adiieved  it  by  his  genius.  They  were  times 
when  morals  were  often  at  the  lowest  ebb^ 
and  superstition  at  its  highest  fiow;  in 
abort,  when  the  papal  system,  at  its  aenith 
of  splendor  and  corruption,  was  paramount 
over  the  Italian  mind.  The  spirit  of  this 
age,  which  never  can  return,  was  vividly  im- 
personated in  Benvenuto  CellinL  Loose  and 
reckless  in  his  morals,  but  profoundly  devout 
and  superstitious,  always  prompt  to  engage 
in  broils,  and  repeatedly  guilty  of  homicide, 
he  recounts  with  the  same  calm  complacency 
and  immeasurable  Tanity  his  artistic  achiev- 
ments,  his  personal  encounters,  his  necro- 
mantic visions,  his  illicit  amours,  and  his 
visitations  in  prison  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  All  his  adversaries  are  knaves  and 
fools,  and  if  he  puts  a  man  to  death,  it  is 
never  without  the  inost  conclusive  reasons. 
He  is  a  striking  and  a  painful  instance  how 
completely  the  influence  of  a  false  religion 
may  deprave  the  natural  sentiment  of  right 
and  wrong.  However  flagrant  were  his 
violations  of  doty,  the  absolution  of  the 
pope  was  always  at  hand,  and  always  suf- 
ficient, to  lull  to  rest  the  troubled  consdenoe 
of  Benvenuto,  and,  to  say  truth,  it  was  al- 
ways most  liberally  afforded  in  his  behalC 

He  was  bom  in  Florence  in  the  year 
1500,  and  was  contemporary  with  Michael 
Angelo,  Baffiielle,  Baodo  Bandinello^  Tor- 


regiano,  and  a  host  of  ottier  fiunous  men. 
His  father  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  gold- 
smith, and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  extraotdinary  abilities.  Driven  from 
Florence  by  a  fray,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  much  patronage,  and 
afterwards  to  his  native  dty.  Here  he  waa 
a  second  time  obliged  to  ^,  having  nearly 
killed  one  of  his  rivals  in  art  Again  he 
retuna  to  Rome,  where  he  was  soon  taken 
notice  of  by  the  pope,  and  employed  in 
many  important  commissions.  It  was  a 
most  exdting  period;  the  Oonstable  of 
Bourbon  was  just  about  to  besiege  'Rome, 
and  Benvenuto,  while  engaged  in  a  skirmish 
without  the  walls,  declares  that  he  was  the 
individual  who  shot  the  Constable  as  he 
scaled  the  wdl  of  the  dty.  He  was  now 
shut  up  with  the  pope  in  the  Oastie  of  8i 
Angelo,  where  he  performed  a  notable  and 
Mundiausenlike  fieat  of  skill 

"  I  now  gave  my  whole  attention  to  firing 
my  gunS)  by  which  means  I  did  signal  exe- 
cution, so  that  I  had  in  a  high  degree 
acquired  the  fiivor  and  good  graces  of  his 
Holiness.  There  passed  not  a  day  that  I 
did  not  kill  some  of  the  army  without  the 
caatie.  One  day  amongst  oththrs,  the  pope 
happened  to  widk  upon  the  round  rampart» 
when  he  saw  in  the  public  walks  a  Spanirii 
colonel  whom  he  knew  by  certain  tokens ; 
and  understanding  that  he  had  formerly 
been  in  his  serrice,  he  said  something  con- 
cerning him,  all  the  while  observing  him 
attentively.  I  who  vras  above  at  the  bat- 
tery, and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
saw  a  man  who  was  employed  in  getting 
the  ramparts  repaired,  and  who  stood  wi^ 
a  spear  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  rose-eolor, 
f  began  to  deliberate  how  I  dioold  lay  him 
flat.  I  took  my  swivel,  whidi  was  almost 
equal  to  a  demi-culverin,  turned  it  round, 
and  charging  it  with  a  good  quantity  of  fine 
and  coarse  powder  mixed,  aimed  it  at  him 
exaetiy ;  though  he  was  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, that  it  could  not  be  expected  any 
effort  of  art  should  make  sudi  pieces  carry 
so  far,  I  fired  off  the  gun,  and  hit  the  man 
in  red  exaetiy  in  the  middle ;  he  had  arro- 
gantly placed  his  sword  before  him  in  a  wfti 
of  Spai^  bravado,- but  the  ball  of  my  pece 
hit  against  his  sword,  and  the  man  was  seen 
severed  into  two  pieces.  The  pope,  who 
did  not  dream  of  any  such  thing,  was 
highly  delighted   and   surprised  at  what 
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he  nw,  u  well  beniiae  he  thought  it  im- 
poasible  that  such  a  piece  could  carry  so  (ar, 
ae  bj  reatoo  he  could  not  ooDceiye  how  the 
maa  could  be  cut  into  two  piecee.  Upon 
thia  be  sent  for  me,  and  made  an  inquiry 
into  the  whole  affair :  I  told  him  the  art  I 
had  uaed  to  fire  in  that  manner ;  but  aa  for 
the  man's  being  apUt  into  two  piecea, 
neither  he  nor  I  were  able  to  account  for  11 
So  fidling  upon  mj  kneea  I  entreated  hia 
Holineaa  to  abaolve  me  from  the  guilt  of 
homidde,  aa  likewUefrcm  other  crimm  wAtcA 
I  had  commuted  in  that  eoitU  in  the  eervice 
of  the  church.  The  pope  lifting  up  his 
handa  and  making  the  aign  of  the  croaa  over 
me,  aaid  that  he  Uesaed  me,  and  gave  me 
hia  abaolotioo,  for  all  the  homieidee  that  I 
had  ever  committed,  or  ever  ehatdd  eommit, 
in  the  eerviee  of  the  ajtottolical  church,** 

After  theae  paaaagea  of  arma,we  find 
Oellini,  in  the  puranit  of  hia  profeaaion, 
again  dividing  himself  between  Florence  and 
Bome.  The  pope  atill  continued  hia  £ut 
fiiend  and  patron,  but  aome  of  the  cardinala 
being  hia  enemiea,  he  waa  often  embroiled 
in  diaputea  with  them,  and  throu^^  them 
with  hia  Holineaa  himaell 

**  The  pope  aet  out  for  Bdogna,  leaving 
Cardinal  Salviati,  hia  legate,  in  Rome,  and 
ordered  him  to  hurry  me  on  with  the  work, 
ezpreaaing  himaelf  in  theae  worda :  '  Ben- 
Tenuto  ia,a  num  that  aeta  but  little  value 
upon  hia  abiUties^  and  leaa  upon  me ;  ao  be 
aure  that  you  hurry  him  on,  that  the  chaUce 
may  be  finished  at  my  return.*  Thia  atupid 
cardinal  aent  to  me  in  about  eight  daya, 
ordering  me  to  bring  my  work  with  me ; 
but  I  went  to  him  without  it.  Aa  aoon  aa 
I  came  into  hia  preaence  he  aaid  to  me: 
'  Where  ia  thia  fantaatioal  work  of  youra  t 
Have  you  finiahed  itf  I  made  anawer, 
'  Moat  reverend  air,  I  have  not  finished  my 
fimtaatical  work,  aa  you  are  pleaaed  to  call 
it,  nor  can  I  finish  it^  except  you  give  me 
wherewithal  to  enable  me.*  Scarce  had  I 
uttered  those  worda,  when  the  cardinal, 
whoae  hce  waa  liker  that  of  an  aaa  than  a 
human  creature,  began  to  look  more  hideoua 
than  before,  and  immediately  proceeding  to 
abnaive  language,  aaid,  'Fll  confine  you 
aboard  a  galley,  and  then  you  will  be  glad 
to  finiah  the  work.'  Aa  I  had  a  brute  to 
deal  with,  I  uaed  the  language  proper  on 
the  occaaion, which  was  aa  foUowa:  'My 
lord,  when  I  am  guilty  of  oimee  deaerving 


the  galleya»  then  you  may  aend  me  tlutfaar; 
but  for  anch  an  offence  aa  mine,  I  am  not 
afraid:  nay,  I  will  tell  you  more:  on  aoooont 
of  this  ill  treatment,  I  will  not  finiah  the 
work  at  all ;  ao  aend  no  more  for  me,  for  I 
will  not  come,  except  I  am  compelled  by 
the  dty  guard.'    The  fooliah  cardinal  then 
tried  by  fair  meana  to  perauade  me  to  go  on 
with  the  work  in  hand,  and  to  briqg  what  I 
had  done,  that  he  might  examine  it:  in 
anawer  to  all  hia  perauaaiona  I  aaid, '  Tdl 
hia  Holineaa  to  aend  me  the  materiala,  if  be 
would  have  me  finish  this  fantaatical  workf 
nor  would  I  give  him  any  other  anawer, 
inaomuch  that,  despairing  of  suooeai^  ha  at 
last  ceaaed  to  trouble  me  with  hia  importa- 
nitieSb    The  pope  returned  firom  Bologna^ 
and  immediately  inquired  after  me,  for  the 
cardinal  had  already  given  him,  by  letter, 
the  moat  unfavorable  account  of   me  be 
poasibly  could.  His  Holiness  being  incensed 
against  me  to  the  highest  degree,  ordered 
me  to  come  to  him  with  my  work ;   and  I 
obeyed.    Duriog  the  time  he  waa  at  Bo- 
logna, I  had  so  severe  a  defluxion  upon  my 
eyes,  that  life  became  almost  insupportable 
to  me :  that  was  the  first  cauae  of  my  not 
proceeding  with  the  chalice.    So  much  did  I 
auffer  by  thia  disorder,  that  I  really  thought 
I  should  lose  my  eyesight ;  and  I  computed 
how  much  would  be  aufficient  for  my  aup- 
port  when  I  waa  blind.     In  my  way  to  the 
palace,  I  meditated  within  myself  an  excuse 
for  discontinuing  the  work;  and  thought, 
that  whilst  the  pope  was  considering  and 
examining  my  performance,  I  might  acquaint 
him  with  my  case ;  but  I  waa  mistaken ; 
for  aa  aoon  aa  I  appeared  in  hia  pre8enoe,he 
aaid  to  me,  with  great  asperity, '  Let  me  aee 
that  work  of  youra.    Is  it  finished  f    Upon 
my  producing  it,  he  flew  into  a  more  violent 
passion  than  before,  and  said,  '  As  there  is 
truth  in  Qod,  I  assure  you,  since  you  value 
no  living  soul,  that  if  a  regard  to  decency 
did  not  prevent  me,  I  would  order  both  you 
and  your  work  to  be  thrown  this  moment 
out  of  the  window.'    Seeing  the  pope  thus 
inflamed  with  brutal  fury,  I  was  for  quit- 
ting his  presence  directly,  and  aa  he  con- 
tinued his  bravadoea,  I  put   the  chalice 
under  my  doak,  muttering  these  worda  to 
myself,  *  The  whole  world  would  prove  un- 
able to  make  a  blind  man  proceed  in  such 
an  undertaking  aa  thia.'    The  pope  then, 
with  a  louder  voice  than  before,  said,  *  Come 
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hither: — ^what*B  that  yoa  sayf  For  a 
while  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  run 
down  stairs.  At  last  I  plucked  up  my 
courage,  and  falling  on  my  knees,  exclaimed 
aloud  in  these  words,  hecause  he  continued 
to  scold,  *  Is  it  reasonable  that  when  I  am 
become  blind  with  a  disorder,  you  should 
oblige  me  to  continue  to  work  V  He  answer- 
ed :  *  You  could  see  well  enough  to  come 
hither,  and  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  what 
you  say/  Observing  that  he  spoke  with  a 
milder  tone  of  voice,  I  replied,  *  If  your 
Holiness  will  ask  your  physician,  you  will 
find  that  I  declare  the  truth.*  '  I  shall  in- 
quire into  the  matter  at  my  leisure,'  said  he. 
I  now  perceived  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  plead  my  cause,  and  therefore  de- 
livered myself  Uius :  '  I  am  persuaded, 
most  holy  father,  that  the  author  of 
all  this  mischief  is  no  other  than  Cardinal 
Salviati;  because  he  sent  fur  me  im- 
mediately upon  your  Holiness's  depar- 
ture ;  and  when  I  came  to  him,  called  my 
work  a  fantastical  piece,  and  told  me  he 
would  make  me  finish  it  in  a  galley :  these 
opprobrious  words  made  such  an  impression 
on  me,  that  through  the  great  perturbation 
of  mind  I  was  in,  I  felt  my  face  all  on  a 
sudden  inflamed,  and  my  eyes  were  attacked 
by  BO  violent  a  heat,  that  I  could  hardly 
find  my  way  home.  A  few  days  after  there 
fell  upon  them  two  cataracts,  which  blinded 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  hardly  see 
the  light ;  and  since  your  Holiness's  depar- 
ture I  have  not  been  able  to  do  a  stroke  of 
work.'  Having  spoken  thus,  I  rose  up  and 
withdrew.  I  was  told  that  the  pope  said 
after  I  was  gone,  *  When  places  of  trust  are 
given,  discretion  is  not  always  conveyed 
with  them.  I  did  not  bid  the  cardinal  treat 
people  quite  so  roughly  ;  if  it  be  true  that 
he  has  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  as  I  shall  know 
by  asking  my  physician,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  look  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  compassion.' 
There  happened  to  be  present  a  person  of 
distinction,  who  was  a  greaX  favorite  with 
the  pope,  and  equally  conspicuous  for  his 
extraordinary  virtues  and  endowments: 
having  inquired  of  the  pontiff  who  I  was, 
he  added,  *Holy  father,  I  ask  you  this, 
because  you  appeared  to  me,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  fall  into  a  most  violent  passion 
and  to  be  equally  affected  and  softened  into 
pity  ;  so  I  desire  to  know  who  be  is.  If  he 
be  a  person  deserving  of  assistance,  111  tell 
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him  a  secret  to  cure  his  disorder.'  The  pope 
made  answer,  *  The  person  you  speak  of  is 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  his  way  that 
the  world  ever  produced — when  I  see  you 
again,  I  will  show  you  some  of  his  admirable 
performances,  as  likewise  the  man  himself: 
and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  if 
you  are  able  to  do  him  any  service.' " 

The  pope  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a 
fatal  disorder.  Benvenuto  then  put  on  his 
sword,  and  repaired  to  St.  Peter's,  where  he 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  deceased  pontiff,  "and 
could  not  refrain  from  tears."  On  his  wav 
home  he  fell  into  a  brawl,  one  of  the  manv 
in  which  he  was  always  getting  engaged, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal 
to  his  adversary,  one  Pompeo,  a  rival  in  his 
own  profession,  who  had  unfairly  decried 
his  worksL 

**  Whilst  I  was  sitting  here,  in  the  company 
of  several  of  my  friends,  Pompeo  happened 
to  pass  by  in  the  midst  of  ten  armed  men, 
and  when  he  came  opposite  to  the  place 
where  I  sat,  stopped  awhile  as  if  he  had  an 
intention  to  begin  a  quarrel.  The  brave 
young  men,  my  friends,  were  for  having  me 
draw  directly,  but  I  instantly  reflected  that 
by  complying  with  their  desire,  I  could  not 
avoid  hurting  innocent  persons ;  therefore 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  expose  none 
but  myself  to  danger.  Pompeo  having  made 
a  short  stop  before  my  door,  began  to  laugh 
in  my  face ;  and  when  he  went  off,  his  com- 
rades fell  a  laughing  likewise,  shook  their 
heads  and  made  many  gestures  in  derision, 
bullying  me  at  a  strange  rate.  My  com- 
panions were  for  interposing  in  the  quarrel, 
but  I  told  them  in  an  angry  mood  that  in 
my  disputes  I  never  had  occasion  for  tlte 
help  of  any  champions,  and  that  I  knew  how  * 
to  end  them  unassisted ;  so  that  every  man 
might  mind  his  own  business.  Mortified  at 
this  answer,  they  went  away,  muttering  to 
themselves :  amongst  these  was  the  dearest 
friend  I  had  in  the  world,  whose  name  wa^^ 
Albertaccio  de  Bene,  own  brother  to  AUes- 
sandro  and  Albizzo,  who  now  resides  at 
Lyons,  and  is  exceeding  wealthy.  Tliis 
Albertaccio  del  Bene  was  one  of  the  most 
surprising  young  men  1  ever  knew,  as  in- 
trepid as  Caesar,  and  one  who  loved  me  as 
he  loved  himself:  he  was  well  aware  that 
my  forbearance  was  not  an  effect  of  pusil- 
lanimity, but  of  the  most  undaunted  resolu- 
tion, which  he  knew  to  be  one  of  my  distit>- 
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guiahing  characteristics ;  io  answer  therefore 
to  what  I  caid,  be  begged  of  me  as  a  favor, 
tiiat  I  would  indulge  him  so  far  as  lo  take 
him  for  my  companion  in  any  enterprise. 
To  this  I  replied,  **  My  dearest  friend  Alber- 
taocio,  a  time  will  soon  oome  that  I  shall 
have  occasion  ior  your  assistance ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  if  you  love  me,  do  not 
give  yourself  any  concern  about  mc ;  only 
mind  your  own  affairs,  and  quit  the  place 
directly,  as  the  rest  have  done,  for  we  must 
not  trifle  away  time.**  These  words  were 
uttered  in  great  haste;  in  the  mean  time 
my  enemies  of  the  Banchi  quarter  bad 
walked  on  slowly  towards  a  place  called 
Chiavica,  and  reached  a  cross  way  where 
several  streets  meet ;  but  that  in  which 
stood  the  house  of  my  adversary  Pompeo 
led  directly  to  the  Campo  di  Flore.  Pompeo 
entered  nn  apothecary's  shop  at  the  corner 
of  the  Chiavica,  about  some  business,  and 
stayed  with  him  some  time.  I  was  told 
that  he  had  boasted  of  having  bullied  roe ; 
but  it  turned  out  a  fatal  adventure  to  him  ; 
for  just  as  I  arrived  at  that  quarter,  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  shop,  and  his  bravoes  hav- 
ing made  an  opening,  formed  a  circle  round 
him.  I  thereupon  clapped  ray  hand  to  a 
sharp  dagger,  and  having  forced  my  way 
tlirough  the  file  of  ruffians,  laid  hold  of  him 
by  the  breast  so  quickly,  and  with  such  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  there  was  not  one  of 
them  able  to  defend  him.-  I  pulled  him 
towards  me,  to  give  him  a  blow  in  front, 
but  he  turned  his  face  about  through  excess 
<}f  terror,  so  that  I  wounded  him  exactly 
under  the  ear ;  and  upon  repeating  my  blow, 
he  fell  down  dead.  It  had  never  been  my 
intention  to  kill  him,  but  only  to  wound  him 
dangerously,  but  blows  are  not  always  under 
command.  Having  pulled  back  the  dagger 
with  my  left  hand,  and  drawn  my  sword 
witli  the  right,  in  order  to  defend  myself, 
when  I  found  that  all  the  ruffians  ran  up  to 
tlie  dead  body,  and  none  of  them  towards 
me,  or  seemed  at  all  disposed  to  encounter 
me,  I  retreated  towards  the  street  Julia, 
revolving  within  myself  whither  I  could 
make  my  escape." 

Nothing  can  be  more  truly  edifying  than 
the  conduot  of  the  new  pope  when  informed 
of  this  untoward  business. 

"  As  soon,"  says  Bcnvenuto,  "  as  this  now 
pontiff  had  settled  other  affairs  of  greater 
importance,  he  inquired  after  me,  and  de- 


clared that  he  would  employ  nobody  else  to 
stamp  bis  coins.  When  he  spoke  thus,  a 
gentlemaa  wliose  name  was  Signor  Latino 
Qiovcnale,  said  that  I  was  obliged  to  abseood 
for  l»ving  killed  one  Pompeo,  a  Milanese, 
in  a  fray ;  he  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  putting  it  in  the  most  faror- 
able  light  for  me  that  was  possible.  The 
pope  made  answer,  *  I  never  heard  of  the 
death  of  Pompeo,  but  I  have  often  heard  of 
Benvenuto's  provocation ;  so  let  a  safe-ooo- 
duct  be  instantly  made  out,  and  that  will 
secure  him  from  all  manner  of  danger.' 
There  happened  to  be  present  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pompeo's,  who  was  likewise  a 
favorite  of  the  pontiff;  this  was  Signor 
Ambrogio,  a  native  of  Milaa  This  persoo 
told  his  Holiness  that  it  might  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  grant  such  fiivors 
immediately  upon  being  raised  to  his  new 
dignity.  The  pope  instantly  turning  about 
to  him,  said,  *  You  do  not  vndcrstand  them 
matters;  I  mutt  inform  you  that  men  m^ 
are  maMter$  in  their  profession^  like  Benwe- 
nvtOf  should  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  ;  bat 
he  less  than  any  other,  for  I  am  sensilde 
that  he  was  in  the  right  in  the  whole  affair^  " 

After  a  while  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  when 
Benvenuto  was  chosen  by  the  pope  to  pre> 
•sent  him  with  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  and 
remained  for  half  an  hour  in  conversation 
with  the  emperor,  which  shows,  as  Vasari 
observes,  "  that  he  knew  as  well  how  to 
speak  to  princes,  as  to  exert  himself  in  his 
art"  This  flattering  incident  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrible  reverse  of  fortune. 
Upon  a  false  charge  of  having  concealed 
certain  jewels  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo.  There  the  vividness  of  his  imagi- 
nation, combined  with  the  consciousness  of 
his  innocence,  soon  pictured  our  Saviour  as 
coming  personally  to  console  him  for  his 
miseries.  After  a  preliminary  vision  he 
observes, — 

'*  There  appeared  a  Christ  upon  the  cross 
formed  of  the  self-same  matter  as  the  sun, 
and  so  gracious  and  pleasing  was  his  aspect, 
that  no  human  imagination  could  ever  form 
so  much  as  a  faint  idea  of  such  beauty.  As 
I  was  contemplating  this  glorious  apparition, 
I  cried  out  aloud,  '  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 
O  God  I  O  clemency  divine !  0  goodness  in- 
finite !  what  mercies  dost  thou  lavish  on  mc 
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ihis  morning  T  At  the  very  time  that  I  thns 
meditated  and  uttered  these  words,  the 
figure  of  Christ  began  to  move  towards  the 
side  where  the  rays  were  concentered ;  and 
the  middle  of  the  sun  swelled  and  bulged 
out  as  at  first :  the  protuber  mce  haying  in- 
creased considerably,  was  at  last  converted 
into  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  Virgin  Mary, 
who  appeared  to  sit  with  her  Son  in  her 
arms  in  a  graceful  attitude,  and  even  to 
■mile ;  she  stood  between  two  angels  of  so 
divine  a  beauty,  that  imagination  could  not 
even  form  an  idea  of  such  perfection.  I 
likewise  saw  in  the  same  sun,  a  figure  dressed 
in  sacerdotal  robes;  this  figure  turned  its 
back  to  me,  and  looked  towards  the  Blessed 
Virgin  holding  Christ  in  her  arms.  All 
these  things  I  clearly  and  plainly  saw,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  continued  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Almighty.  This  wonderful  phenom- 
enon having  appeared  before  me  about 
eight  minutes,  vanished  from  my  sight,  and 
I  was  instantly  conveyed  back  to  my  couch. 
I  then  began  to  make  loud  exclamations, 
crying  out  thus :  '  It  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  reveal  to  me  all  his  glory  in  a 
splendor  which  perhaps  no  mortal  eye  ever 
bdbre  beheld ;  hence  I  know  that  I  am  free, 
happy,  and  in  favor  with  God  ;  as  for  you, 
unhappy  wretches,  you  will  continue  in  dis- 
grace with  him.  Enow  that  I  am  certain 
that  on  All  Saints'  day,  on  which  I  was  born 
in  1600,  the  night  of  the  first  November, 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock ;  know,  I  say,  that 
oil  the  anniversary  of  that  day  you  will  be 
obliged  to  take  me  out  of  this  dismal  cell ; 
fur  I  have  seen  it  with  my  eyes,  and  it  was 
prefigured  on  the  throne  of  God.  The  priest 
who  looked  towards  Christ,  and  had  his 
back  turned  to  me,  was  St  Peter,  who 
pleaded  my  cause,  and  appeared  to  be  quite 
ashamed  that  such  cruel  insults  should  be 
offered  to  Christians  in  his  house.  So  pro- 
claim it  everywhere,  that  no  one  has  any 
further  power  to  hurt  me,  and  tell  the  pope, 
that  if  he  mil  mpply  me  with  vox  or  paper 
to  represent  the  glorioiu  vision  tent  to  me 
frcm  heaven^  1  will  certainly  do  it.' " 

After  his  release  f^om  prison,  Benvenuto 
repaired  to  the  court  of  the  munificent 
Knuids  J.  of  France,  with  whom  he  became 
A  great  favorite,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
haughty  and  independent  humor,  was  so 
persecuted  by  Madame  d'Etampes,  the  king's 
mistress,  that  he  at  length  repaired  to  Flor^ 


ence,  there  to  reap  fresh  triumphs,  and  to 
engage  in  fresh  disputes.  Bacclo  Bandinello, 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  was  the  principal 
object  of  our  Benvenuto*s  jealousy,  and  the 
following  scene  between  them,  in  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  is  perhaps  the 
richest  specimen  of  artists*  quarrels  on  rec- 
ord : — 

"  One  holiday  I  went  to  the  palace  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  and  entering  the  hall 
where  the  great  clock  stands,  I  saw  the 
door  of  the  wardrobe  open ;  as  I  presented 
myself,  the  duke  beckoned  to  me,  and  with 
great  complaisance  addressed  me  thus: 
'  You  are  welcome  to  court,'  alluding  to  my 
name  of  Benvenuto,  ^'  take  this  little  chest, 
which  was  sent  me  as  a  present  by  Signer 
Stephano  of  Palestrina ;  open  it,  and  let  us 
see  what  it  contains.'  I  instantly  opened 
it,  and  answered  the  duke :  '  This,  my  lord, 
is  the  figure  of  a  little  boy  in  Greek  marble, 
and  is  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  piece  ;  I 
don't  remember  ever  having  seen  amongst 
the  antiques  so  beautiful  a  performance,  or 
one  of  so  exquisite  a  taste ;  I  therefore  of- 
fer your  excellency  to  restore  its  head,  arms, 
and  feet ;  and  make  an  eagle  for  it,  that  it 
may  be  called  a  Ganymede :  and  though  it 
is  by  no  means  proper  for  me  to  patch  up 
old  statues,  as  that  is  generally  dune  by  a 
sort  of  bunglers  in  the  business,  who  acquit 
themselves  very  indifferently,  the  excellence 
of  this  great  master  is  such,  that  it  power- 
fully excites  me  to  do  him  this  piece  of  ser- 
vice/ The  duke  was  highly  pleased  to  find 
the  figure  had  such  merit,  and  asked  me 
several  questions  about  it :  '  Tell  me,'  said 
he,  *  Benvenuto,  in  what  precisely  consists 
the  extraordinary  excellence  of  this  great 
master,  which  excites  in  you  such  wonder 
and  surprise!'  I  endeavored  the  best  I 
could  to  give  him  an  idea  of  tho  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  statue,  of  the  great 
genius,  skill,  and  admirable  manner  of  the 
artist,  conspicuous  in  his  work;  topics  on 
which  I  enlarged  a  long  time,  and  that  with 
tho  greater  earnestness,  as  I  perceived  that 
his  excellency  took  pleasure  in  listening  to 
me.  Whilst  I  amused  him  so  agreeably 
with  my  oonvereation,  a  page  happened  to 
open  the  door  of  the  wardrobe,  and  just  as 
he  came  out  Bandinello  entered  :  the  duke, 
seeing  him,  appeared  to  he  in  some  dis- 
order, and  asked  him,  with  a  stern  look, 
what   he  was  ibout ;   Bandinello,  without 
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making  any  answer,  immediately  fixed  his 
eye  on  the  little  chest,  in  wluch  the  above- 
mentioned  statue  was  very  plainly  to  be 
seen ;  then  shaking  his  head,  he  turned  to 
the  duke,  and  said,  with  a  scornful  sneer, 
'  My  lord,  this  is  one  of  those  things  I  have 
so  often  spoken  to  your  excellency  about ; 
depend  upon  it,  the  ancients  knew  nothing 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parU,  and  for  that 
reason  their  works  abound  with  errora'  I 
stood  silent,  and  gave  no  attention  to  what 
he  had  advanced,  but  on  the  contrary  turned 
my  back  to  him.  When  the  fool  had  made 
an  end  of  his  nonsensical  harangue,  the  duke, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  'Benve- 
nuto,  this  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  you 
awhile  ago  so  much  boasted,  and  seemed  to 
prove  by  so  many  specious  arguments :  so 
endeavor  to  defend  your  own  cause.'  To 
tliese  words  of  tlie  duke,  which  were  spoken 
with  great  mildness,  I  answered,  '  My  lord, 
your  excellency  is  to  understand  that  Baccio 
Bandinello  is  a  compound  of  every  thing 
that  is  bad,  and  so  he  has  always  been  ;  in- 
somuch, that  whatsoever  he  looks  at  is  by  his 
fascinating  eye^  however  suparlatively  good 
in  itself,  immediately  converted  into  some- 
thing supremely  evil :  but  I,  who  am  in- 
clined to  good  alone,  see  the  truth  through 
a  happier  medium ;  so  that  all  I  mentioned 
awhile  ago  to  your  excellency  concerning 
that  beautiful  figure  is  strictly  and  liter- 
ally true,  and  what  Bandinello  has  said  of 
it  is  purely  the  result  of  his  own  innate  ma- 
levolence.' 

*'  The  duke  seemed  to  hear  me  with  plea- 
sure, and  whilst  I  expressed  myself  thus, 
Bandinello  writhed  himself  into  a  variety  of 
contortions,  and  made  his  face,  whidi  was 
by  nature  very  ugly,  quite  hideous  by  his 
frightful  grimaces.  Immediately  the  duke, 
quitting  the  hall,  went  down  to  the  ground- 
floor  apartments,  and  Bandinello  after  him : 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bed*chamber,  pulling 
me  by  the  cloak,  encouraged  m6  to  go  after 
him ;  so  we  followed  the  duke  till  he  sat 
himself  down  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  Ban- 
dinello and  I  placed,  ourselves  one  on  his 
right,  the  other  on  his  left.  I  remained  si- 
lent, and  many  of  the  duke  s  servants  who 
stood  round  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  Ban- 
dinello, tittering  when  they  recollected  what 
I  had  said  to  him  in  the  hall  above.  Ban- 
dinello again  began  to  chatter,  and  said,  that 
vhco  he  exhibited  his  Hercules  and  Cacus  to 


the  public,  he  really  believed  there 
above  a  hundred  lampoons  publislied  ttgainat 
him,  which  contained  all  the  vilest  ribaldry 
that  could  enter  into  the  imagination  of  tbe 
rabble.    To  this  I  answered,  *  My  lord,  when 
your  great  artist,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti* 
exhibited  his  sacristy,  in  which  so  many 
beautiful  figures  are  to  be  seen,  the  memr 
bers  of  the  admirable  school  of  Florence, 
which  loves  and  encourages  genius  wherever 
it  displays  itself,  published  above  a  hundred 
sonnets  wherein  they  vie  with  each  other 
which  should  praise  him  most ;  and  as  Ban- 
dinello deserved  all  the  ill  that  was  said 
of  his  work,  so  Michael  Angelo  merited  the 
highest  encomiums  that  were  bestowed  on  bia 
performance.'     Upon   my  expressing    my* 
self  thus,  Bandinello  was  incensed  to  snch  a 
degree,  that  he  was  ready  to  burst  with  fmy, 
and  turning  to  me  said,  '  What  faults  have 
you  to  find  with  my  statues  V    I  answered, 
'  I  will  soon  tell  them,  if  you  have  but  the 
patience  to  hear   me.'     He  replied,   'Tell 
them  then.'    The  duke  and  all  present  lis- 
tened with  the  utmost  attention.    I  began 
by  premising  that  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  lay  before  him  all  the  blemishes  of  his 
work,  and  that  I  was  not  so  properly  deliver- 
ing my  own  sentiments,  as  declaring  what 
was  said  of  it  by  the  ingenious  school  of 
Florence.     However,  as  the  fellow  at  one 
time  said  something  disobliging,  at  another     • 
made  some  offensive  gesture  with  his  hands 
or  his  feet,  he  put  me  into  such  a  passion 
that  I  behaved  with  a  rudeness  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  avoided. 

" '  The  ingenious  school  of  Florence,'  said 
I, '  declares  what  follows : — If  the  hair  of  your 
Hercules  were  shaved  off,  there  would  not 
remain  skull  enough  to  hold  his  brains; 
with  regard  to  his  face,  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  it  be  the  face  of  a  man  or 
that  of  a  creature  something  between  a  lion 
and  an  ox ;  it  discovers  no  attention  to  what 
it  is  about ;  and  it  is  so  badly  set  upon  the 
neck,  with  so  little  art  and  so  ungraceful  a 
manner,  that  a  more  shocking  piece  of  work 
was  never  seen ;  his  great  brawny  back  re- 
sembles the  two  pommels  of  an  ass's  pack- 
saddle  ;  his  breasts  and  their  muscles  bear 
no  similitude  to  those  of  a  man,  but  appear' 
like  a  sack  of  melons ;  as  he  leans  directly 
against  the  wall,  the  small  of  the  back  has 
the  appearance  of  a  bag  filled  with  long  cu- 
cumbers ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  what 
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maimer  the  two  legs  are  fiwtened  to  this  dis- 
torted figure,  for  it  is  hard  to  distingaish 
upoa  which  leg  he  stands,  or  upon  which  he 
exerts  any  effort  of  hi)  strength,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  stand  upon  hoth,  as  he  is  some- 
times represented  by  those  masters  of  the 
art  of  statuary  who  know  something  of  their 
buainess ;  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  statue  in- 
clines more  than  one- third  of  a  cubit  forward, 
and  tlus  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  insup- 
portable blunder  which  pretenders  to  sculp- 
ture are  guilty  of;  as  for  tlie  arms,  they 
both  hang  down  in  the  most  awkward  and 
ungraceful  maimer  imaginable,  and  so  little 
art  is  displayed  in  them,  that  people  would 
be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  you  never 
saw  a  naked  man  in  your  life;   the  right 
1^  of  Hercules   and   that  of  Cacus  touch 
at  the  middle  of  their  calves,  and,  if  they 
were  to  be  separated,  not  one  of  them  only, 
bat  both  would  remain  without  a  calf  in  the 
place  where  they  touch :  besides,  one  of  the 
Hercules*s  feet  is  quite  buried,  and  the  other 
seems  to  have  fire  under  it*    Thus  I  went  on, 
but  the   man   could   no  'longer  stay  with 
patience  to  hear  the  defects  of  his  figure  of 
Cacus  enumerated-;   one  reason   was  that 
what  I  said  was  true,  the  other,  that  I  made 
the  duke  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  real 
diaracter,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  those  present, 
who  discovered   the  greatest  symptoms  of 
surprise  imaginable,  and  began  to  be  sensi- 
ble that  all  I  said  was  true.    The  brutish 
fellow  thereupon  said,   'O  thou  slanderer, 
dost  thou  say  nothing  of  my  design  V     I 
answered  that  he  who  drew  a  good  one, 
could  never  work  ill,  and  that  I  was  con- 
vinced his  design  was  of  a  piece  with  his 
works.    Seeing  that  the  duke  and  all  present 
showed,  by  their  sarcastic  looks  and  gestures, 
that  they  thought  the  censure  of  his  perform- 
ance to  be  just,  he  let  his  insolence  entirely 
get  the  better  of  him,  and,  turning  aboiitto 
me  with  the  most  brutish  physiognomy,  as- 
sailed me  with  the  most  infamous  epithets. 
When  he  expressed  himself  thus,  the  duke 
and  all  present  frowned  upon  him,  and  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  the  highest  displeasure. 
I,  though  full  of  passion,  thought  it  best  to 
treat  him  with  ridicule,  and  succeeded  so 
well,  that  none  present  could  contain  them- 
selves, but  both  the  duke  and  all  present  set 
up  a  loud  laugh.     Though  I  endeavored  to 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  I  was 
ready  to  burst  with  vexation,  that  one  of 


the  most  worthless  wretches  upon  earth 
should  have  the  impudence  to  affront  me 
in  so  gross  a  manner  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  prince ;  but  the  reader  should 
at  the  same  time  take  into  considera- 
tion, that  on  this  occasion  the  duke  was  af- 
fronted and  not  I,  for  had  I  not  been  in  his 
august  presence,  I  should  have  killed  the 
villain  upon  the  spot.  Perceiving  tlrnt  the 
noble  personages  present  never  once  ceased 
laughing,  this  low  buffoon,  to  (Uvert  them 
from  deriding  him,  began  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, and  said,  *This  Benvenuto  here  goes 
about  making  it  his  boast,  that  I  promised 
him  a  block  of  marble.*  *  How,'  said  J,  in- 
terrupting him,  *  did  you  not  send  word  by 
your  journeyman,  Francis  Matteo  Fabbro, 
that  if  I  chose  to  work  in  marble,  you  would 
make  me  a  present  of  a  piece  t  Did  I  not 
accept  that  offer,  and  don't  I  still  require  of 
you  the  performance  of  your  promise  V  He 
replied  then,  '  Depend  upon  it,  you  shall 
never  have  it'  Thereupon  I,  who  was  in- 
censed to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  former 
abuse,  being  suddenly  deprived  of  my  reason, 
as  it  were,  forgot  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  duke,  and  cried  out 
to  him  in  a  passion :  '  In  plain  terms,  either 
send  the  marble  to  my  house,  or  think  of 
another  world,  for  I  will  infallibly  send  you 
out  of  this:'  but  immediately  recollecting 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
prince,  I  turned  with  an  air  of  humility  to 
his  excellency,  and  said,  *  My  lord,  one  fool 
makes  a  hundred  ;  the  folly  of  this  man  has 
made  me  forget  your  excellency's  glory,  and 
myself,  for  which  I  humbly  beg  your  lord- 
ship's pardon.'  The  duke  addressing  him- 
self to  Bandinello,  asked  him  whether  it  was 
true  that  he  had  promised  me  the  m.irble. 
Bandinello  answered  it  was.  The  duke  there- 
upon said  to  me,  *  Return  to  your  work  and 
take  a  piece  of  marble  to  your  liking.*  I  re- 
plied that  he  had  promised  to  send  me  one 
to  my  own  house.  Terrible  words  passed 
upon  the  occasion  and  I  insisted  upon  re- 
ceiving it  in  that  manner  and  no  other." 

But  we  should  stretch  this  article  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits,  did  we  go  on  any 
longer  quoting  scene  after  scene  from  this 
most  amusing  of  autobiographies.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  1570  Benvenuto  Cellini  at 
length  died  at  Florence,  which  he  had  so 
greatly  contributed  to  adorn,  where  he  had 
risen  to  the  very  highest  honors,  and  where 
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ho  was  buried  with  the  greatest  funeral  pomp. 
His  character  is  belter  displayed  by  his  own 
pen,  than  it  could  be  by  the  most  elaborate 
estimate  on  the  port  of  others. 


From  the  London  **  Udy'o  Coapaoioiu*' 

*  WOMAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

Onb  feels  curious  to  know— one  often 
longs  to  know — what  the  fate  of  women, 
generally,  would  be,  if  the  wishes  of  Bome, 
gifted  much  Above  the  average  of  their  sex, 
were  fulfilled.  Wi«heB  for  thenuelve*  I  do 
not  now  mean,  but  aspirations  after  some- 
tliing  for  other  women, — not  quite  emanci- 
pation— not  80  odious  as  that, — but  some- 
thing scarcely  to  be  defined  better  than  as 
just  what  they  have  not — just  a  change, 
involving  an  idea  of  greater  dignity,  inas- 
much as  it  opena  the  way  to  greater  freedom 
of  action.  What  is  called  "The  Woman 
Question,"  is  one  so  strongly  to  ray  distaste, 
that  I  am  not  about  to  introduce  it  here ; 
but,  as  I  cannot  move  among  my  lady-friends, 
discerning  everywhere  bright  gleams  of 
thought  and  generous  feeling,  without  specu- 
lation on  the  use  and  abuse  of  their  good 
gifts,  upon  their  present  weaknesses  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  probable  consequences  of  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  action,  I  hope  I  may  put 
down  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  me. 

It  is  certainly  a  painful  thing  that  we  see 
so  many  women  beating  against  their  bars — 
wishing  to  be  one  thing  or  other,  rather  than 
what  they  are.  I  believe  that  the  tendency 
of  her  education  being  to  add  greatly  to  the 
variety  of  her  mental  resources.  Woman's 
danger  is  now  rather  more  from  the  head 
than  the  heart ;  she  is  looking  more  for  a 
field  of  activity  for  her  mind,  some  way  of 
using  her  expanded  and  enlarged  powers, 
than  for  a  settlement  or  an  object  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  thus  it  is  that  any  weakness  in 
the  logical  powers,  any  great  inconsistency 
resulting  from  partial  training,  is  of  the 
most  mischievous  effect.  Now  and  then  we 
note  some  thoroughly  noble-minded,  and,  in 
herself,  happy  and  privileged  woman,  taking 
up  the  cause  of  aspirants  after  greater  liber- 
ty, rather  than  aiding  them  to  be  more  fit 
for  that  liberty, — coupling  her  own  honored 
and  unsuspected  name  with  the  names  of  the 
vain  and  ambitious,  whose  motives,  whose 
whole  mode  of  thinking  and  being,  moat  be 


changed  before  they  can  be  irorthj  of  the 
position  in  which  she  would  place  them. 
How  hard  it  is  steadily  to  say  '*  naj"  to  the 
crotchets  of  some  of  these  beiieTol«nt  wo> 
men,  so  eager  to  help  their  sex,  but  so 
woefully  ignorant,  as  we  think,  of  the  way  1 
Pure  and  warm- hearted  enthusiasts  1  worth 
uumy  times  more  than  the  trise  woman 
of  the  world,  who  guides  henelf  by  a  sharp 
and  prudent  look-out  towards  some  fashion- 
able centre  of  authority!  Of  these  last, 
the  less  we  say  the  better.  I  revereoce 
the  little  word  **  must," — I  look  with  re- 
spect on  the  strong  decrees  that  places  me 
where  I  am, — but  have  no  wish  to  wear  a 
bracelet  of  gold  as  an  ornament,  when  it 
U  in  reaUty  a  manade. 

One  grand  consideration,  meanwhile,  which 
damps  my   ardor,   and    disables   me    from 
responding  to  the  eager    endeavors   after 
greater  outward  liberty  for  womeo,  is  the 
all  but  universal  faintness  of  their  grasp  at 
a  subject,  and  a  great  predominance  €)i  the 
faculty  of  Wonder  among  them.      So  few 
even  of  those  I  most  love  and  respect  among 
women,  possess  truly  calm  minds,  that  I  can 
scarcely  call  to  mind  the  individual  whom  I 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  known  to  be 
victimized  by  this  rapidly   acting   power. 
Most  frequently  it  takes  the  form  of  a  catch 
at  something  a  little  out  of  the  common  way, 
in    character   or    circumstance,    something 
which  is  agreeable,  simply  because  of  that 
novelty,  or  for  associated  novelties.    In  other 
minds,  it  is  merely  egotism  carried  into  the 
region  of  the  wonderful.  Whether  the  object 
brought  out  by  it  be  in  itself  massive  or 
minute ;  whether  the  questicxi  be  of  mission- 
ary enterprises,  or  whether  it  has  to  do  with 
one's  flowers,  or  the  cultivation  of  a  field  or 
two,  any  thing  which,  being  done  in  rather 
a  new  way,  may  stimulate  the  fancy,  will  <io. 

Far  more  serious  things  are  behind.  It  is 
but  too  true  that,  possessing,  in  general,  as 
I  have  said,  but  a  fiiint  grasp  of  a  subject, 
women  are  fond  of  rushing  into  very  com- 
plex things.  If  there  be  subjects  requiring, 
in  the  examination  and  discussion,  the  ni- 
cest possible  judgment,  the  rarest  combi- 
nation of  mental  and  moral  science,  the 
deepest  seriouraess,  the  clearest  and  the 
calmest  thought,  tfiode  will  be  caught  at  by 
the  eager,  rushing  energy  of  impetuous  wo- 
men,— tkote  are  the  heights  they  will  try  to 
scale, — those  the  depths  they  seek  to  fathom, 
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^-thoae  the  studies  they  will  thiok  they  have 
mastered,  and  those  the  grand  truths  they 
are  bound  to  proclaim,  aloud  and  always, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  To  them 
the  greatest  of  all  evils  seems  to  be  delay. 
They  cannot  wait;  extempore  duty  must 
be  done :  it  is  better  to  make  mischief  than 
to  be  quiet.  And  thus,  to  be  courageous  and 
bold,  or,  at  least,  to  seem  so,  is  their  favorite 
virtue.  True  it  is  that  not  many  may  attain 
this  measure  of  self-confidence  ;  still,  by  the 
few,  numbers  are  misled  ;  and  many,  only 
third-rates  among  awakened  women,  spend, 
through  their  means,  miserable  lives,  waging 
petty  warfare  against  the  thoughts  and  the 
habits  of  those  who  live  around  them ; 
stretching  after  things  they  cannoif  and  neg- 
lecting the  duties  they  can  compass. 

Would  we  look  at  this  matter  quietly,  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  regard  it  as  furnish- 
ing the  best  and  strongest  reasons  for  a  more 
enlarged  education  of  women.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  place  any  absolute  barrier  be- 
tween woman  and  the  pursuit  of  any  respect- 
able professional  object,  but  this  I  certainly 
feel,  that  it  is  cruel  to  wish  her  a  wider 
sphere  unless  you  bestow  on  her  a  more 
equal  cultivation,  meaning  by  "equal," 
Dotlung  ide7itie€Uj  but  only  that  the  nature  of 
the  woman  should  be  as  carefully  attended 
to  as  that  of  the  man.  I  have  no  great  idea 
that  merely  governess-taught  girls  will  ever 
be  hopeful  subjects.  From  a  training  com- 
mitted, in  almost  all  points,  to  women,  there 
will  come  merely  a  repetition  of  the  old  errors 
— self-consciousness  in  the  many,  boldness 
and  breaking  loose  in  the  few.  Nature^s 
way  is  best  The  minds  of  both  men 
and  women  should  be  combined  to  make  an 
education  good;  tho  imagination  of  the 
woman  receiving  qualification  from  the  in- 
tellect of  the  man.  It  is  matter  of  just  re- 
mark—even complaint — that,  while  our  day 
is  favored  beyond  example  with  a  wide 
difiFusion  of  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
spread  out  so  thinly.  There  are  so  few  peo- 
ple, women  especially,  of  whom  we  can  say 
that  they  do  any  one  thing  vsar  well  ix- 
DEEO.  lliey  seldom  seem  to  select  an  object 
of  pursuit,  and  stan  d  by  it  A  little  of  every 
thing — thai  is  the  general  fashion.  With  all 
our  clever  sharp-shooting,  we  do  not  often 
obtain  accurate  remarks  upon  subjects  even 
wluch  have  formed  a  large  part  of  a  woman's 
education;  still  seldomer  do  we  find  "in- 


tellectual vegetation."  Concentration  of 
thought  on  any  subject, — high  views  of 
knowledge, — aspirations  after  every  form  of 
truth,  are  but  too  rare.  Young  women  turn 
from  a  school-life  as  if  education  was  finish- 
ed ;  and,  if  anxious  after  duty,  still  think  of 
moral  duty  chiefly  as  it  concerns  their  fami- 
lies and  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  pursuit 
of  art  is  regarded  as  a  mere  pleasure, — an 
amusement  Painting  a  picture  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  spending  an  hour ;  and  if  the  picture 
is  pretty,  it  can  be  framed.  But  a  rare 
thing  it  is  to  find  them  entertaining  the  idea 
of  art  as  something  that  is  worthy  of  rev- 
erend love.  If  you  speak  of  con$cience  in 
connection  with  music  or  painting,  they  know 
not  what  you  mean.  As  there  is  nothing  to 
them  sacred  in  the  conceptions  of  genius, 
nor  fixed  in  the  laws  of  sound  or  of  vision, 
in  orderly  obedience  to  which  every  true 
artist  must  move,  so  they  cannot  conceive 
that  when  this  obedience  is  faithfidly  render- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  art,  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  presence  of  a  spirit  without  which  no 
high  love  of  truth,  no  lofty  self-sacrifice,  is 
possible.  They  who  have  ever  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  living  examples  of  the 
following  out  of  high  art,  know  what  a  quiet 
and  holy  tone  it  may  give  to  the  whole 
character, — how  it  is  philosophy  and  poetry, 
and  even  religion, — how  it  may  draw  from 
the  smallest  and  the  vastest  things  perpetual 
nourishment  and  extension.  t. 


From  DK'keiM*  **  Honwkold  WonU." 

.      LONDON  SPARROWS. 

A  NICE  light  dinner  at  my  club,  to-day — 
no  politics  after  it — too  wise  for  that — bad 
for  digestion  at  my  age.  I  will  go  home  at 
once.  As  tho  evening  is  fine,  I  will  take 
Cockspur  Street  in  my  way,  in  order  to 
have  a  look  at  the  window  of  Squires*  (late 
Colnaghi  and  Puckle's)  print-shop.  How  it 
shines  with  rich  effects  of  light  and  shade ! 

Now,  let  me  see.  What  is  that  t  My 
spectacles.  So,  I  thought  it  was  his.  Carlo 
Dolce's  "  Madonna  colle  Stelle."  Huw  beau- 
tiful I  how  more  than  beautiful  I  A  divine 
light,  like  an  inward  tear,  gleams  in  the  eye, 
as  though  the  soul  were  melting  with  grief, 
too  sacred  to  be  allowed  to  gush  forth  upon 
the  cheek,  far  less  to  fall  upon  the  earth. 
Moreover,  the  deep  sorrow  is  tempered  with 
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a  resigned  and  loving  sweetness — a  looking 
upward  to  One  whose  presence  to  her  in- 
spired vision,  or  rapt  and  devout  imagina- 
tion, gives  balm  and  consolation  to  her  mute 
heart's  anguish.  A  window  full  of  prints 
like  this,  and  those  of  Paul  and  Dominic 
Colnaghi,  and  one  or  two  others 

But  what  is  tlilb  fidgeting  behind  me — 
ibis  twitching  at  my  coat-skirts  t  I  turn 
round.  Nobody  is  behind  me.  There  is 
nobody  close  to  me.  S<Mne  people  passing 
by — but  not  near.    I  must  have  fancied  it 

Any  thing  new  in  the  window,  since  I  last 
came  by.  Yes — "  Les  Saintes  Femmes  vont 
au  tombeau  du  Christ."  The  painter,  judg- 
ing by  thoiie  two  heads,  fur  I  don't  recollect 
the  design — must  be  Raphael.  Let  me  see 
— my  spectacles  again.  "  diaries  Landell, 
pitueit  r  Astonisliing  audacity !  Tlie  delib- 
erate imitation  in  stvle  and  character  of 
two  of  the  heads,  and  the  direct  robbery  of 
the  third  I  Tliis  latter  one  is  Raphael's 
*'  St  Anue."  Why,  I  know  it  as  well  as  I 
know  ray  own  face,  and  better.  It  is  in 
Raphael's  "  Holy  Family"  entitled  "  La 
Perle,"  and  was,  some  years  ago,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  cool  and 
barefaced  way  in  which  artists  continually 
purloin 

Tliere,  again  ! — certainly  something  push- 
ed along  close  behind  me;  yet  there's  no 
crowd,  nor  any  one  at  my  side.  To  be  sure, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  window-front  there 
is  a  little  urchin  looking  in  at  a  print  It 
could  not  have  been  he.  How  earnestly  he 
gazes  at  Raphael's  '*  Madonna,  with  the  in- 
fant Christ !"  But  now  I  look  again  at  him, 
what  a  face  he  has !  what  bad  features  and 
expression.  How  can  he  feel  any  sympathy 
with  what  he  gazes  upon.  It  must  be  mere 
curiosity.  Yet  how  intent  he  seems.  He 
is  very  diminutive,  and  cannot  be  above 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  ;  yet  he  has  the 
face  of  a  bad  man  of  fifty.  He  has  a  sallow 
complexion,  a  retreating  forehead,  with  dirty 
light  hair,  very  ct>arse  and  short.  No  cap  ; 
so  that  I  see  the  shape  of  his  head,  which  is 
very  small,  and  compressed  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  and  rises  behind  very  high,  and 
expands.  His  nose  is  mean  and  pinched, 
with  a  sharp  ridge,  his  eyes  very  small,  his 
cheek-bones  and  the  lower  jaw  very  large 
for  such  a  child ;  his  mouth  also  is  large, 
and  projects,  and  his  chin  juts  out  sharply — 
the  little  Tartar.    But  what  is  this  on  the 


other  side  of  me,  and  dose  under  mj  elbcuw  f 
Another  poor  little  imp  of  about  ten  yean 
of  age.  How  extremely  plain — not  to  amy 
ugly — street-children  often  are  1  Their  hard 
life  and  the  characters  of  their  parentfi» 
causes  it.  This  child,  who  is  now  staring  in 
at  the  window  upon  a  print  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  flattening  his  nose  against  the 
glass,  has  a  forehead  *'  villainous  low,"  'with 
dark  eyes,  and  short  dark  hair,  and  his  di- 
minutive face,  both  in  features  and  expres- 
sion, is  uncommonly  like  one  end  of  a  ooooa- 
nut 

What  a  sad  lot  for  these  children  to  be 
left  thus, — perhaps  even  turned  adrift  hy 
their  parents  to  wander  about  the  streets, 
and  pick  up,  here  and  there,  a  precarioos 
crumb !     And  now,  as  I  turn  round,  I  see 
three  others,  apparently  in  the  same  wretch- 
ed outcast  condition — two  boys  and  a  girL 
The  elder  boy  seems  not  to  care  much  about 
it ;  he  has,  no  doubt,  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  his  lot    He  is  between  twelve 
and  thirteen.    His  voice  is  hoarse,  cracked, 
and  discordant ;  perhaps  by  some  street-cry. 
He  has  a  large  projecting  nose,  red  pulpy 
lips,  a  long  chin,  and  a  long  throat,  uncov- 
ered.   No  collar — indeed,  now  I  look  again, 
no  shirt ;  and  he  wears  a  greasy  jacket  and 
trowsers,  both  much  too  small  for  him ;  so 
that  his  large  red  hands  and  wrists,  swollen 
with  chilblains,  hang  listlessly  far  below  the 
end  of  his  sleeves ;  and  his  long,  thin  ankles, 
and  large  unshapely  feet  are  so  far  below 
the  end  of  his  trowsers  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  bird.    He 
is  whistling  a  sort  of  jig  tune,  and  beating 
time  with  one  of  his  heels.    Poor  boy  I — J 
dare  say  he  would  be  very  glad  to  work  if 
he  had  an  opportunity.    A  girl,  of  about 
twelve,  stands  on  one  side  of  him.    She  is 
so  scantily  clad  as  to  be  scarcely  decent 
Her  shoulder-blades  stick  up,  she  is  so  mea- 
gre, and  she  shivers  with  the  cold.    But  I 
do  not  like  the  expression  of  her  face ;  for, 
though  I  pity  her  eager,  hungry  look,  and 
evidently  bad  state  of  liealth,  I  cannot  help 
seeing  that  she  has  very  much  the  look  of  a 
sickly  rat    On  the  other  side  of  the  elder 
boy   stands   a  younj^er  one— of  some   ten 
years  of  age.     He  is  very  pale,  and  has  fair 
hair,  a  rueful  mouth,  rather  dropping  at  the 
comers,  large  sad  eyes,  with  very  long  lashes, 
and  an  expression  at  once  timid,  yet  indif- 
ferent— ^innocent,  and  guilty.    Guilty  1— of 
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"wliai  can  such  a  child  be  guilty  t  They 
alowly  walk  away,  all  three — :perhapa  in 
consequen<%  of  my  observing  them  so  atten- 
tively. They  quicken  their  pace  as  they 
torn  the  comer.  Why  was  I  so  tardy  to 
relieve  them  ?  It  would  have  become  me, 
as  a  Christian,  to  have  thought  of  relieving 
their  necessities,  even  for  the  night,  far  better 
than  to  liave  speculated  upon  their  physiog- 
nomies as  a  philosopher.  But  it  is  time  for 
me  to  return  home.    Sad  addition  to  mv 

experience.    My  wife  waiting  tea  for 

bless  my  so  where  I — it  can't  be  ? — ^yes, 

it  can — ^my  watch  is  gone !  Slipt  down 
through  my  pocket — ^no  doubt — there's  a 
hole  in  it — no — or  it  fell  out  while  I  was 
stooping  to  fasten  my  gaiter-button,  in  Pall 
Mall.  Most  vexatious.  A  family  watch  t 
Gold  chain,  and  seals,  too  I  Well — it  can't 
be  helped.  In  these  cases  a  pinch  of  snuff 
often — often — pshaw  I — often  relieves — ^re- 
lieves one — ^hillo ! — have  I  been  relieved  of 
that,  also  !  Perhaps  it's  in  my  side  pocket, 
with  my  purse — purse!  why,  my  purse  is 
gone  !  I  really  begin  to  think  I  must  have 
been  robbed ! 

It  was  but  too  true.  I  had  been  robbed. 
Nor  have  I  recounted  the  extent ;  for,  on 
arriving  at  home,  I  found  that  I  had  also 
lost  a  white  cambric  handkerchief,  and  a 
silk  snuff  handkerchief;  and  my  wife,  making 
a  fnrther  examination,  discovered  that  I  had 
lost  my  gold  spectacles  and  case,  a  diamond 
shirt-pin,  a  box  of  Tolu  lozenges,  which  I 
had  purchased  in  the  morning,  and  a  hand- 
somely bound  edition  of  Isaak  Walton's  de^ 
lightful  "Treatise  on  Angling."  But  where, 
and  when.  J  could  have  lost  all  these  things 
— by  what  means,  and  by  whom  I  could 
have  been  robbed — I  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture. 

I  remained  in  this  condition  of  perfect 
innocence  and  bewilderment  as  to  the  nimble 
fingers  that  had  picked  my  pockets,  till  this 
morning,  when,  casually  looking  over  a 
newspaper,  of  a  week  or  two  back,  I  alight- 
ed upon  the  following  Police  Report : — 

**  PaECOcious  CaiscE  and  Impudence. — At 
the  Man4on  House,  three  boys,  the  eldest 
only  eleven,  and  the  two  others  under  nine 
years  of  age,  were  charged  with  picking 
pockets.  A  lad  had,  to  his  surprise,  seen 
one  of  them  slide  a  small  stick  into  the 
pocket  of  a  gentleman,  and  open  it  for  in- 
spection ;  and  he  had  seen  the  process  re- 
peated on  several  succeeding  customers,  but, 


as  it  chanced,  without  disclosing  any  pros- 
pect of  spoil.  The  two  companions  kept 
close,  covering  their  leader's  operations,  and 
ready  to  receive  his  bouty  and  make  off  as 
fast  as  p>8sible. 

**  On  this  statement  being  made,  the  small- 
est of  the  boys  exclaimed,  *  Don't  you  be- 
lieve a  word  he  says,  my  lord ;  it's  all  no- 
thing but  out-and-out  lies." 

"  Lord  Mayor.  '  What  did  you  carry  that 
stick  for  I' 

"  Boy.  '  What  for  f  why,  to  keep  away 
any  boys  that  might  want  to  whack  me,  to 
be  sure.' 

"  The  other  urchin,  looking  the  Lord  Mayor 
full  in  the  face,  assured  him  that  their  accu- 
ser was  a  regular  liar,  and  he  would  nap  it 
some  day  for  what  he  said  against  innocent 
people.  The  eldest  of  the  boys  said  he  had 
neither  father  nor  mother ;  that  he  lived 
with  a  woman  in  Mint  Street,  to  whom  he 
paid  a  penny  a-night  for  his  bed ;  and  that 
he  grubbed  about  for  his  victuals  in  the  day. 

'*  Lord  Mayor.  '  I  shall  cause  inquiries 
to  be  made  about  you,  and  send  you  to  the 
House  of  Occupation.' 

"Boy.  *  Don't  do  that  If  you  let  me 
^o,  you  shan't  have  me  any  more,  I'll  prom- 
ise you.' 

"  Lord  Mayor.  *  No ;  you  shall  have  some 
protection.  As  for  the  other  two,  they  shall 
be  whipped  in  the  presence  of  their  parents, 
who  are  here,  and  cUscharged.' " 

A  light — a  lurid  beam,  but  still  a  light — 
broke  upon  me,  as  I  laid  down  the  paper, 
and  snatched  off  my  spectacles.  The  chil- 
dren ! — the  little  objects  looking  in  at  the 
print-shop  in  Cockspur  Street^ — ^looking  in  at 
Sir  Robert  Peel — and  the  Madonna — and 
lurking  round  about,  behind  me  ! — those 
were  the  poor  innocents  who  had  so  adroitly 
dipped  into  my  pockets,  and  relieved  me  of 
the  contents.  Those  were  the  London  Spar- 
rows, who  "  grubbed  about"  the  streets  for 
their  victuals  in  the  day,  and  picked  up 
whatever  they  could  find  by  night  1  To 
think  of  a  gentleman  at  my  time  of  life, 
being  robbed  by  infants  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age  ! — and  to  think  of  a  wise  and 
paternal  government  being  able  to  devise 
no  better  remedy  for  so  shocking  an  em- 
ployment for  infants,  than  that  of  giving 
them  a  whipping  I 

Discoursing  on  these  matters  last  night  at 
my  club,  there  happened  to  be  present  a 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Joseph  Tweezer,)  a  member 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  who  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  infant 
thieves,  and  he  informed  me,  that  the  fiict^ 
of  which  I  made  so  much,  though  it  might 
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be  much  to  me  on  account  of  the  loss,  was 
a  common  occurrtiiice. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "but,  if  I  seem  to 
make  much  uf  it,  yuu  must  also  add  my  first 
shock  at  such  very  early  depravity — ^a  de- 
pravity that  makes  but  one  step  between 
the  cradle  and  the  gallows  I  Surely,  Mr. 
Tweezer,  you  do  not  call  tfiat  a  common  oo> 
currence  I" 

Mr.  Tweezer  assured  me  that  it  was.  He 
told  me  be  bad  often  ntt«nded  at  the  Police 
Courts,  and  had  been  an  eye  and  ear-wit- 
ness to  scenes  quite  equal  to  the  one  I  men- 
tioned having  recently  read  in  a  newspaper 
police  report  Only  two  days  ago  he  was 
present  when  a  little  boy  of  nine  years  of 
age  was  brought  up  for  examination.  It  was 
proved  that  he  had  robbed  a  till  in  a  shop 
in  broad  day,  and  while  the  shopman  was 
there.  He  had  watched  the  man  till  he 
moved  away  from  behind  the  counter,  and 
then  dropping  on  all-fours,  the  diminutive 
thief  crawled  along  the  floor  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  got  underneath  the  counter,  and 
raising  one  hand,  softly  drew  out  the  till- 
drawer,  and  took  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence. He  would  luive  got  safe  off,  but  for 
a  customer  entering  the  door  just  as  he  was 
creeping  out 

**  Dreadful  precocity  I"  said  I.  "  My  oil 
and  Italian  merchant  told  me  that  a  short 
time  ago  three  little  boys  came  to  his  shop 
door,  and  begged  in  the  most  eloquent  terms, 
for  a  halfpenny,  "  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread." 
He  did  not  give  them  the  half-penny,  but  he 
gave  each  of  them  a  piece  of  bread.  They 
had  been  gone  about  five  minutes,  when  he 
discovered  they  had  stolen  a  bottle  of  olives 
to  eat  with  it  He  consoled  himself,  how- 
ever, with  the  reflection  that  the  boys,  no 
doubt,  took  the  olives  for  preserved  goose- 
berries, or  nice  plums ;  so  that  whether  they 
ate  them  direct  out  of  the  bottle,  or  had  a 
pudding  made  of  them,  the  expression  of 
face  with  which  he  knew  they  would  look  at 
each  other  on  the  first  mouthful,  would  well 
repay  him  for  the  loss.  But  as  to  the  im- 
pudence of  infant  thieves,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  magistrate,  of  which  you  tell  me, 
surely  this  is  not  a  common  occurrence  ?" 

"It  continually  happens,"  replied  Mr. 
Tweezer :  ^  I  once  saw  a  little  imp,  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  age — and  very  small 
even  for  that  age — ^brought  before  the  mag- 
istrate for  attempting  to  steal  a  bundle  of 


dried  sprats  from  a  fishmonger's^  sunplj 
watching  a  moment  when  nobody  ^wma  in 
the  shop.  He  was  caught  by  a  policeman 
happening  to  pass  the  door  just  as  he  darted 
out  with  his  prize.  But  the  sprats  ware 
not  found  upon  him.  He  had  contrived  to 
get  rid  of  them,  the  instant  he  found  him- 
self seized.  When  the  magistrate  asked  hiu 
what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  he  replied, 
*  Ax  fifty-two  (the  number  of  the  police- 
man) what  he  has  to  say,  your  worship,  for 
taking  hold  on  a  htnnocent  boy  in  that 
way,  all  for  nothink  V  The  magistrate  was 
amazed.  'For  nothing!  you  little  rascaV 
said  he ;  *  why,  did  you  not  steal  a  buodle  of 
dried  sprats  f  *  No,  your  worsliip,  not  a 
bit  on  it— on  my  hoath,  if  I  did.'  The  mag- 
istrate fixed  his  eye  upon  the  little  imp. 
'  Then  what  did  you  do  in  the  shop  f*  eaid 
he,  '  why  did  you  go  in  there  when  nobody 
else  was  in  sight!*  Without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  the  imp  aforesaid  replied,  '  A  boy 
flung  my  cap  into  the  shop  for  a  lark — and 
I  went  arter  it — that*B  all,  your  worship !' " 

"  But  this,"  said  I,  "  did  not  get  him  off  I" 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Tweexer ; 
"  his  defence  was  received  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  and  he  was  ordered  two  days*  im- 
prisonment, and  to  be  whipped." 

"  Some  private  room,  then,  is  attached  to 
the  magistrate's  office  for  this  summary  pro- 
cess of  whipping ;"  said  I,  "  and  the  boy  is 
afterwards  taken  to  a  place  of  confinement 
near  at  hand,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Twee- 
zer ;  "  don't  imagine  that  matters  are  con- 
ducted in  any  such  simple,  convenient,  and 
inexpensive  form  as  that  Sometlnng  elabo- 
rate, costly,  and  quite  unnecessary,  is  the 
rule  on  these  occasions.  There  is  no  private 
room  attached  to  any  magistrate's  office  for 
the  summary  castigation  of  infant  criminals ; 
neither  are  they  confined  in  any  House  of 
Correction  near  at  hand,  for  the  four-and- 
twenty,  or  eight-and-forty,  hours'  imprison- 
ment, which  they  are  sometimes  ordered 
No,  no  ;  a  far  more  imposing  paraphernalia 
is  considered  requisite.  The  little  urchin— 
and,  of  course,  it  often  occurs  that  there  is 
only  one — is  duly  conducted  to  the  huge, 
black,  close-covered  police- van,  with  its  pair 
of  fine  horses,  coachman,  police-guard  out- 
side behind,  and,  perhaps,  a  second  police- 
man seated  inside  along  with  *  the  prisoner.* 
Away  they  drive,  in  dark  solemnity,  through 
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the  streets,  'the  obseryed  of  ftU  o^wervere/ 
and  take  their  way  to  Westminster,  and 
then  through  a  variety  of  squalid  streets  and 
ways,  till  they  arrive  at  the  great  Tothill 
Fields  BridewelL  The  massive  gates  are 
unlocked — inward  rolls  the  sombre  van — 
more  gates  are  unlocked — tlie  prisoners  are 
ordered  to  alight — and,  behold  I  out  gets  a 
little,  dirty,  ragged,  trembling,  half-fledged 
London  Sparrow,  and  is  deposited  on  the 
broad  gravel-walk  leading  up  to  the  Qov- 
emor's  house  1  He  is  then  left  standing, 
with  scared  looks,  staring  round  at  the  great 
atony  solitude  of  dead  walln  and  blind  build- 
ings, and  walls  with  black  ehevaux-de-frite 
of  iron  along  the  tops  of  them*,  till  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  an  officer,  who  *  conducts 
him  to  his  apartment,'  where  in  presence 
of  '  his  medical  attendant,'  he  is  duly  iu- 
troduced  by  the  proper  officer  to  'his  birch- 
rod,'  and  is  then  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment during  the  remaining  fum'-and-twenty 
hours  of  the  term  of  his  sentence  T 

"  And  you  have  seen  all  this,  sir  ?*'  said  L 

••  No,"  replied  Mr.  Tweezer,  "  not  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  liave  never  been  to  Bride- 
well; but  I  was  told  it  all — in  fact,  the 
whole  scene  was  described  to  me,  and  many 
such,  by  one  of  the  policemen  who  attended 
the  van,  and  was,  no  doubt,  indignant  at  so 
mnch  trouble,  expense,  and  formality  for  so 
insignificant  a  result.  He  was  a  very  large- 
made,  powerful  man — ^has  since  left  '  the 
force,'  and  gone  as  porter  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway." 

*'  But,  good  heavens,  Mr.  Tweezer  l"  ex- 
claimed I,. "  can  a  wise  and  paternal  govern- 
ment devise  no  better  machinery  than  all 
this  fur  the  prevention  of  juvenile  and  infant 
crime  f  Prevention  do  I  say  I — why  there's 
no  attempt  at  prevention  in  this.  It  is 
simply  a  costly  arrangement  for  inflicting 
small  punishments,  the  effect  of  which  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  of  much  longer  duration 
than  the  period  of  confinement — unless,  in- 
deed, it  tends  to  harden  and  exasperate, 
and  render  the  culprits  more  cunning  for  the 
future." 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  my  friend 
Tweezer,  '*  as  to  the  view  you  take  of  these 
trivial  and  numerous  punishments  of  the  in- 
fimt  thieves ;  but  you  are  not  doing  justice 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  Tothill  Fields 
Bridewell,  if  you  suppose  they  do  no  more 
than  this.    In  this  prison  are  hondreds  of 


women  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
boys  of  all  ages,  from  six  to  fifteen  ;  many 
of  these  are  ordered  imprisonment  for  periods 
of  two  or  three  years ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  they  are  each  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  are  instructed  in  some  trade,  according 
to  the  aptitude  they  evince.  In  many  in- 
stances— for  picking  pockets,  you  know,  my 
dear  sir,  requires  an  expert  hand,  especially 
when  they  contrive  to  take  every  thing  a 
gentleman  has  about  him — in  many  instances, 
therefore,  the  prisoners  became  skillful  work- 
men, so  that  on  leaving  the  prison,  they  are 
able  to  earn  an  honest  living.  And  this,  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  arc  found  to  do." 
"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  excellent  and 
comforting  as  all  tliis  is,  which  you  tell  me, 
it  really  seems  like  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  First,  the  paternal  government  allows 
its  children  to  become  thieves  without  a 
single  effort  at  prevention  ;  and  then,  when 
prevention  is  a  work  of  very  great  difficulty, 
and  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  monev 
and  time,  to  produce  a  doubtful  result — oi 
only  fifty  per  cent,  of  ultimate  good — then, 
only,  the  idea  of  education,  instruction,  and 
training  in  moral  and  personal  habits,  seems 
to  occur  to  the  sagacious  brains  of  our  legis- 
lators. Look  at  the  scurvy  sum  granted  for 
what  they  dared  to  call  'National  Educa- 
tion !'  and  look  at  the  taxes  I  pay  for  all 
sorts  of  other  things!  Protection,  forsooth  ! 
and  taxes  for  the  *  Public  Service  I'  why  are 
my  contributions  to  the  public  service  of  so 
little  good  to  me,  in  respect  of  the  safety  of 
my  personal  property,  that  I  must  need^  pay, 
in  addition,  the  sum  total  of  a  gold  watch-- 
a  silver  snuff-box — two  handkerchiefs — a 
diamond  shirt-pin — a  pair  of  gold  spectacles 
— a  box  of  Tolu  lozenges,  and  a  handsomely 
bound  copy  of  Izaak  Walton's  '  Complete 
Angler,'  in  order  to  be  protected,  in  certain 
statistical  ratios  and  degrees,  from  a  similar 
occurrence*  . iuture,which may,  nevertheless, 
happen  to-morrow  l" 


Prom  Um  **  Albion." 
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CsNTCRiKi  have  roird  away 
Since  I  saw  ray  natal  day, 
And  have  now,  in  different  forms 
Lired  in  stmahine— lived  lo  storina. 
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Af  an  eagle  1  begoa,     - 
Gazing  on  the  flery  tun ; 
Thus  I  ever  love  the  light, 
Glory  never  dimmed  my  sight : 
Therefore,  love,  thy  wondrous  glance 
Holds  me  ofl  in  raptured  trance; 
None  like  me  so  well  can  prize 
All  the  sunlight  of  thine  eyea ! 

After  that,  it  seemeth  me 

I  became  a  honey-bee. 

Every  sweetenM  flower  I  knew, 

And  ttom  all  their  honey  drew : 

Even  yet  I  often  feel 

This  bee-nature  o*er  me  steal, 

Prompting  thoughts  of  nectarM  alps, 

Leading,  darling,  to  thy  lips  I 

Lived  I  not  in  Life  alone. 
Other  forms  this  form  hath  known : 
In  the  days  of  courtly  love 
I  became  a  Lady^s  glove. 
Bordered  with  orfevry  dear — 
Trimmed  with  silk  and  minlvere. 
Therefore,  love,  thouMt  understand 
Why  I  seek  to  press  thy  hand. 

I  became  a  prayer-book  then. 
Loved  by  ladies— 4com*d  by  men: 
And  my  mistress,  day  and  night, 
Conn*d  in  me — the  marriage. rite. 
Thus  I  feel  (without  regret) 
Very  like  a  prayer-book  yet: 
Love  in  Heaven  and  Earth  we  see. 
Seek  thy  marriage,  love,  in  am  / 


VENEnM  SERENADE 

Oh  !  linger  not,  love,  for  the  beams  of  the  moon 
Are  lighting  our  path  o*er  the  glassy  Isgoon  ; 
The  yellow  sand  sparkles  like  gold  on  the  shore. 
And  ripples  of  silver  are  laving  my  oar. 

CO 

Night  reigns  o*er  the  world  with  her  gem-crea(ed 

brow. 
And  mirrors  her  stars  In  the  watera  below; 
The  air  is  delicious,  with  spice-breathing  flowen, 
That  pour  forth  their  odors  from  faiiy-wrooght 

bowers. 

Tisjust  such  an  hoar,  when,  with  those  whom  w 

love. 
The  soul  might  forget  there*s  a  heaven  above ; 
In  a  moment  so  precious,  so  blissfully  dear, 
The  rapt  spirit  might  fancy  that  heaven  was  here. 


Too  much  is  Beldom  enough.  Pumping 
after  your  bucket  is  full  prevents  its  keep- 
ing so. 

The  art  of  poetry  is  to  touch  the  pasaiooa, 
and  its  duty  to  lead  them  on  the  side  of 
virtue. 

A  WEAK  mind  is  like  a  microscope,  whidi 
magnifies  trifling  things,  but  cannot  receive 
great  ones. 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK, 

IN  A  SECOND  LXTTEa  TO  A  OOUNTBT  FRIEND. 


You  ask  what  has  been  uppermost  in  the 

talk  for  the  week  gone  by  f    Indeed  I  can 

hardly  say  ;  for  the  chat  has  varied  like  the 

complexion  of  our  May-day  sky,  which 

**  Now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by-and-by,  a  cloud  takes  all  away.** 

The  anniversaries  of,  I  know  not  how 
many  societies  for  all  sorts  oj*  benevolence 
have  come  up  in  their  periodic  march  upon 
the  hearts  and  purses  of  the  town, — have 
filled  our  churches  with  listeners  in  bomba- 
zin&~our  hotels  with  demure  and  charity- 
looking  faces,  and  our  streets  with  black 
coats  and  starchy  figures. 

Tlie  speeches,  which  as  they  run  year 
after  year  in  the  same  equable  current  of 
expostulation,  gratulation,  and  exposition — 
were  of  the  same  general  mark  and  mean- 
ing as  in  the  years  gone  by.     And  if  I  were 


to  except  to  any  thing  in  their  mode  or 
tenor,  it  would  be  to  drop  a  hint  toward  the 
reform  of  those  young  country  clergymen 
who  make  the  May  gathering  in  the  city  an 
occasion  for  a  very  labored  and  unneces- 
sary oratorical  display. 

What  the  special  result  of  this  yearns 
impetus  may  be  in  the  way  of  renewed  and 
renewing  subscriptions,  I  am  not  able  to 
tell  you ;  but  trust  and  hope  it  may  be 
large  enough  and  free  enough  to  help  for- 
ward what  is  deserving,  and  to  add  to  the 
city  reputation  (and  it  surely  has  this  repu- 
tation) for  open-handed  alms-giving. 

Jenny,  as  you  may  well  have  ima- 
gined, has  been  ruling  hearts  and  purses  as 
she  has  been  ruling  ears,  and  has  added  to 
the  fiishionable  triumphs  of  a  season  in 
Havat  a  and  New  Orleans,  those  other  and 
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soberer  triumphs  which  have  made  worship- 
pers of  all  the  staid  dericalH,  who  are  just 
now  pendulating  between  Castle  Garden 
and  the  Theologic  book-stores. 

Qood  music,  above  all,  such  music  as  flows 
from  the  throat  and  the  soul  of  the  Swede, 
cannot  &il  to  warm  a  preacher's  heart  into 
a  newer  and  finer  estimate  of  his  duty,  and 
of  the  capacities  of  our  nature  ;  and  so  we 
may  hope  that  Jsknt's  voice  may  reach 
through  the  Doctors,  who  have  glowed  in 
the  hearing  of  her  song,  to  many  a  little 
back-congregation, — like  the  echoes  of  an 
angel's  peean. 

To  tell  you  that  concerts  hare  been 
thronged — that  it  has  been  commercial  dis- 
tinction to  sell  her  tickets — that  railways 
have  doubled  their  carriages— that  steam- 
boats have  wallowed  to  their  very  guards 
with  the  freight  that  the  Nightingale  has  set 
afloat---would  be  only  to  repeat  what  meets 
your  eye  in  every,day's  journal 

I  may  tell  you  thoughj  that  this — the  lionne 
of  the  time  has  been  met  here  and  there, 
since  her  return,  in  quiet  morning  recep- 
tions^  and  that  her  winning,  frank,  and  un- 
pretending way  has  inspired  just  that  sort 
of  regard  which  a  young  woman  of  modesty 
and  worth  is  honored  in  claiming. 

Tripler  Hall,  you  will  perceive,  has  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  concerts ;  but  popular 
taste,  if  I  do  not  greatly  misguage,  declares 
strcHigly  for  the  large  area,  cool  breezes,  and 
free  movements  belonging  to  Castle  Garden. 
Critics  may  love  better  the  straitened  walls 
of  the  Hall,  which  do  not  allow  an  echo  to 
wander,  but  native  ears  love  better  tlie  full 
dome  by  the  water  where  the  warblings  of 
the  charmer  are  mellowed  by  the  waves, 
and  the  air  of  ocean  fans  the  song  of  the 
syren. 

If  the  projector  of  the  up-town  Hall  had 
possessed  the  good  taste  and  the  shrewdness 
to  give  Jenny's  name  to  his  mausoleum  of 
ooDcerts — instead  of  perpetuating  his  vanity 
by  a  designation  that  has  neither  grace,  pro- 
priety, nor  approval — the  Hall  might  have 
been  a  favorite,  in  spite  of  cramped  pas- 
sages and  poor  ventilation :  as  it  is,  we  are 
afraid  it  must  be  reckoned  one  of  those 
magnificent  failures,  which  people  wonder  at 
and  neglect 

We  are  just  now  in  the  heai'ing  of 

that  buzz  (coming  over  two  thousand  miles 
of  ocean)  which  opened  the  great  exhibition 


of  London ;  and  Americans  who  thronged 
the  opening  are  now  enjoying  (if  enjoyment 
it  be^  the  dense  throngs  of  the  metropolis 
and  picking  their  way  along  the  side-ways 
of  the  Strand. 

It  is  a  pretty  sensation  which  steals  over 
a  man's  brain  when  he  first  sets  a  foot  on 
Fleet-street — old  Fleet-street,  out  of  whicli 
burly  Johnson  used  to  roll  into  his  outlying 
court,  and  upon  which,  now-a-days,  glisten 
the  windows  of  such  familiar  men  as  Tilt 
and  BoGUE ; — ^yet  I  will  venture  there  is 
many  a  ^stranger  there  now,  who,  between 
the  mud  and  the  mass, — the  thick  fog  and 
the  oozing  funds, — would  be  glad  to  set  a  foot 
again  upon  the  cheerful  side-ways  of  our 
sunny  city. 

Talking  of  the  new  experiences  which 
overtake  a  man  upon  the  other  side  of  what 
was  ocean — until  the  Pacific  made  it  a  river 
— I  must  draw  your  attention  to  poor  Gbxe- 
lxt's  account  of  his  seasickness,  and  his  first 
voyage.  There  is  something  rich  in  looking 
at  the  every-day's  table-observations  of  a 
man  who  has  so  long  been  philosophizing  in 
his  earnest,  but  self-oonfident  way,  about 
society  and  order.  I  dare  say  you  may 
have  seen  the  man  about  our  streets,  in  his 
old  gray  hat,  and  his  brown  wrapper,  with 
the  collar  awry,  and  his  boots  gaping  at  the 
toes,  and  his  light  silky  hair  dressed  by  the 
wind,  and  his  keen  mild  eye  bent  upon  the 
pavement,  and  his  step  as  unsteady  as  that 
of  a  paralytic ; — well,  fancy  tins  man,  who  is 
used  to  the  openness  of  sky,  and  whose  focjt 
was  learned  among  the  furrows  of  a  plough 
— transferred  to  the  luxurious  »alon  of  an 
Atlantic  steamer,  and  cooped  through  a 
fortnight  of  eastern  winds  and  driving 
spray  in  the  steam-smelling  state-room  of  a 
hospital  ship ! 

But  lest  you  may  not  have  lighted  your 
country  gravity  with  the  mirth  of  his  record, 
I  shall  give  you  a  spice  of  it  here ;  and  the 
better  to  smack  the  pungency  of  it,  I  would 
advise  the  cotemporaneous  reading  of  the 
driest  of  one  of  his  essays  on  Protection  to 
American  Industry : — 

"  So  long  as  I  was  able  I  walked  the  deck 
and  sought  to  occupy  my  eyes,  my  limbs, 
my  brains  with  something  else  than  the  sea 
and  its  peiturbations.  The  attempt,  however, 
proved  a  signal  failure.  By  tne  time  we 
were  five  miles  off  the  Hook  1  was  a  decided 
case ;  another  hour  laid  me  prostrate,  though 
I  refused  to  leave  the  deck ;  at  six  o'clock  a 
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friend,  finding  me  recumbent  and  hopeless  in 
the  smokers*  room,  persuaded  and  helped  me 
to  go  below.  I  uu booted  and  swayed  into 
mj  berth,  which  endured  me,  per  force,  for 
the  next  twenty- four  hour  a  I  then  sum- 
moned strength  to  crawl  on  deck,  because, 
while  I  remained  below,  my  sufferings  were 
barely  less  than  while  walking  above,  and 
my  recovery  hopeless. 

**  I  Ahall  not  harrow  up  the  souls  nor  the 
stomachs  of  landsmen,  as  yet  revelling  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  its  tortures,  with  any 
description  of  seasicknesa  They  will  know 
all  in  ample  season ;  or  if  not,  so  much  the 
better.  But  naked  honesty  requires  a  cor- 
rection of  the  prevalent  error  that  this 
malady  is  necessarily  trans^ient  and  easily 
overcome.  Thousands  who  imagine  they 
have  been  seasick  on  some  river  or  lake 
steamboat,  or  during  a  brief  sleigh-ride,  are 
annually  putting  to  sea  with  as  little  neces- 
sity or  urgency  as  suffices  to  send  them  on 
a  jaunt  to  Niagara  or  the  White  Mountains. 
Tliey  suppose  they  may  very  probably  be 
"  qualmi^sh**  for  {i  few  hours,  but  that  (they 
fancy)  will  but  heighten  the  general  enjoy- 
ment of  the  voyage.  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  any  green  sea-goer  may  be  sick  for  a 
few  hours  only ;  he  may  even  not  be  sick  at 
all.  But  the  probability  is  very  far  from 
this,  especially  when  the  voyage  is  underta- 
ken in  any  utlier  than  one  of  the  four  sun- 
niest, blandest  months  of  the  year.  Of  every 
hundred  who  cross  the  Atlantic  fur  the  first 
time,  I  nm  confident  that  two-thirds  endure 
more  than  they  liad  done  in  all  the  five  years 
preceding — more  than  they  would  do  during 
two  months'  hard  labor  as  convicts  in  a  State 
Prison.  Of  our  two  hun<lred,  I  think  fifty 
did  not  see  a  healthy  or  really  happy  hour 
during  the  passage ;  while  as  many  more 
were  sufferers  for  at  least  half  the  time. 
The  other  hundred  were  mainly  Ocean's  old 
acquaintances,  and  on  that  account  treated 
more  kindly  ;  but  many  of  tliesc  had  some 
trying  hours. 

"  Utter  indifference  to  life  and  all  its  be- 
longings is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  case  of  seasickness  No.  I.  I  en- 
joyed some  opportunities  for  observing  this 
during  our  voyage.  For  instance  :  One  eve- 
ning 1  was  standing  by  a  sick  gentleman 
w1h>  had  dragged  himself  or  been  carried  on 
deck  and  laid  down  on  a  water-proof  mat- 
tress which  raised  him  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  floor.  Suddenly  a  great  wave 
broke  square  over  the  bow  of  the  ship  and 
rushed  aft  in  a  river  through  either  gangway 
— the  two  uniting  again  beyond  the  purser  s 
and  doctor's  offices,  just  where  the  sick  man 
lay.  Any  live  man  would  have  jumped  to  his 
feet  as  suddenly  as  if  a  rattlesnake  were 
whizzing  in  his  blanket ;  but  the  sufferer  nev- 
er moved,  and  the  languid  coolness  of  eye 
wherewith  he  regarded  the  rushing  flood 
which  made  an  island  of  him  was  most  ex- 


pressive. Happily,  Ibfr  wave  had  nearly 
spent  its  force,  and  was  now  so  rapidly  diAo* 
sed  Urnt  his  refuge  was  not  quite  overflowL 
**  Of  course,  tliose  who  have  voyaged  and 
not  suffered  will  pronounce  my  general  pic- 
ture grossly  exaggerated  ;  wherein  they  will 
be  faithful  to  their  own  experience,  as  I 
am  to  mine.  I  write  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  to  warn  them,  not  against  bra- 
ving the  ocean  when  they  must  or  ought, 
but,  aeainst  resorting  to  it  for  pastime. 
Voyaging  cannot  be  enjoyment  tt)  most  of 
them  ;  it  must  be  suffering.  The  sonorous 
rhymesters  in  praise  of  'A  Life  on  the 
Ocean  Wave,'  *The  Sea!  the  Seal  the 
Deep  Blue  Sea !'  At,  were  probably  never 
out  of  sight  of  laud  in  a  gale  in  their  lives.* 

A  seasick  letter  throughout!  A  very 
natural  train  of  reflections  for  our  poor  friend 
in  the  white  hat ;  but  he  must  not  be  suffered 
to  condemn  thus,  by  his  wide  remark — a  life 
upon  the  ocean.  When  the  Editor  of  the 
TVibune  shall  have  digested  the  Fair  and  the 
suffering  Irish,  and  supped — as  he  will  sup 
—on  the  claims  of  the  languishing  Hungari- 
ans; when  he  shall  have  dieted  on  the 
chicken-broth  of  Wiesbaden,  and  made  him- 
self strong  with  the  tidiest  corked  bottles  of 
crystal  Pomard — ^let  him  ship  on  an  August 
morning,  upon  a  jaunty  Ilavre  Packet,  and 
skim  around  the  jetty,  uuder  the  tow  of  a 
wheezing  steamer,  and  leave  the  chalk  land 
of  France,  under  a  swelling  summer  wind, 
that  fills  the  canvas  to  the  royals,  and  share 
tlie  cabin  with  an  exuberant  Hungarian 
refugee,  and  a  gossiping  woman  of  five-and- 
twenty,  and  boom  homeward  at  twelve  knots 
the  hour — with  fresh  milk  at  breakfast,  and 
plenty  of  scarfalatti  for  his  pipe — and,  my 
word  fi>r  it,  the  now  seasick  philosopher  will 
regale  us  on  his  return  with  something  like 
— an  ode  to  the  ocean  I 

You  have  heard  something  here  and 

there — at  least  I  think  it — of  tlie  new  stated 
(icience  (?)  of  Electro-Biology.  It  is  certainly 
curious  enough  to  point  a  wonder  even  in 
tliis  day  of  Doilges  and  curiosities.  The  af- 
fair of  M.  Gandon  and  nephew,  about  which 
I  have  told  you  something,  was  difficult 
enough  to  be  understood ;  but,  here  we  have 
not  only  a  twinphipofmind,  but  an  absolute 
magnetic  power  of  one  muid  over  that  of 
dozens  of  others. 

I  shall  cut  for  you,  from  the  Mormng 
Chronicle^  the  last  reports  of  what  Dr.  Dxa- 
LiNc:  has  been  doing  in  this  way ;  and  the 
Mornimj  Chronic! e^  as  you  know,  is  not  a 
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paper   giveD  specially  to   the  search  after 
/ttanmertft  or  humbug  of  ao/  sort : — 

"  Wc  lately  witnessed  at  Willis's  Rootns, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Darling,  of  Gla^j^ow,  a 
scries  of  experiments  in  'Electro -Biology/ 
the  results  of  which,  fluppo»ing  the  proceed- 
ings to  have  been  perfectly  bond  fide — and 
vre  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact — seems 
to  show  the  possession  by  the  experimenter 
of  a  control  over  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system  of  other  individuals,  which  we  can 
<H)ly  compare  to  the  powers  attributed  to 
magicians  and  necromancers  in  fairy  tales. 
*  Electro- Biology,*  as  the  science,  or  process, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  vaguely  and  in- 
aptly called,  seems  a  sort  of  tirst  cousin  of 
mesmerism.  There  are.  however,  distinct 
points  of  difference.  Mesmerism  is  said  to 
act  by  svnipatljy  between  the  operator  and 
the  patient.  Biology,  according  to  its  be- 
lievers, infers  the  absolute  power  and  control 
of  one  brain  and  nervous  organization  over 
another,  without  the  existence  of  any  sym- 
pathetic links  whatever.  Neither  was  there 
in  these  experiments  any  of  the  somnambu- 
lism, stupor,  or  dreaming,  produced  by 
mesmerism.  The  experimenter  devoted  him- 
self to  influencing  and  controlling  the  muscles 
and  nerves  of  the  patients,  or  their  thinking 
fiiculties  in  a  single  department,  particularly 
their  memory  <»f  a  certain  fact,  without  pro- 
ducing or  aiming  at  the  production  of  a 
general  abnor^ial  mental  condition.'  The 
results  of  the  experiments  made,  and  of  the 
questions  put,  we  shall  detail  in  a  few  plain 
sentences. 

"After  s^jme  introductory  observations, 
Dr.  Darling  called  upon  any  of  the  audience 
who  pleased  to  come  forward  and  be  exper- 
imented upon.  About  four  and  twenty  in- 
dividuals— all,  with  the  exception  of  a  boy 
of  ten  or  so,  adults — mounted  the  platform, 
and  were  ranged  seated  in  a  double  row  fa- 
cing each  other.  To  each  the  experimenter 
gave  a  small  zinc  medal  to  be  held  in  the 
left  hand,  with  the  eyes,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  attention,  of  the  individual  kept 
fixed  upon  it.  Strict  silence  and  abstinence 
from  motion  were  also  enjoined.  During 
the  pause  which  ensued  the  doctor  paced 
silently  between  his  patients,  feeling  their 
foreheads  with  his  hand.  Some  appeared 
inclined  to  drowsiness,  others  were  evidently 
wide  awake,  and  a  few  tittered  audibly. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  doctor  gathered  up  his  zinc  medals,  and 
selected  five  patients,  including  the  boy,  as 
having  become  impregnated  with  the  mys- 
terious influence — a  fact  wliich  he  seemed 
to  ascertain  by  gazing  keenly  into  and  pass- 
ing his  banrls  over  the  eyes  of  the  experi- 
mentees.  ITie  obdurate  gentlemen  then 
descended  amid  the  audience,  and  the  ex- 
periments ct)mmenced  with  the  favored  five. 

**  Of  these,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  one,  the 


boy,  had  been  several  times  operated  on ; 
that  three,  we  think,  had  been  once  operated 
upon,  but  by  Dr.  Darling's  colleague,  Mr. 
Stone,  at  the  Maryleboue  Literary  Institu- 
tion ;  and  that  one  gentluman  had  never  be- 
fore been  present  at  any  seance  of  the  sort. 
This  latter  individual  manifested  a  medium 
degree  of  susceptibility.  The  highest  de- 
gree was  shown  by  the  boy  and  one  of  the 
adults — both  apparently  of  sanguine  tem- 
perament. That  of  the  other  gentlemen 
appeared  to  be  of  nervous-bilious.  The 
particulars  of  the  past  experience  of  the 
patients  were  not  stated  by  tlie  doctor,  but 
elicited  by  the  audience.  I'he  susceptible 
adult  had  on  a  former  occasion  shown  only 
a  very  modified  degree  of  liabiUty  to  the 
influence,  but  the  doctor  stated  that  his 
power  generally  increased  with  every  series 
of  experiments  made  upon  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  first  elTorts  were  made  on  the 
muscles  of  the  eyelids.  Que  by  one,  the 
patients  were  told  to  sliut  their  eyes,  then 
to  open  them  if  they  could,  until  the  exper- 
imenter allowed  them.  The  trial  seemed 
successful  in  all  the  cases.  Each  gentleman 
assured  the  audience  that  the  muscles  were 
for  the  time  perfectly  paralyzed.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue  were  next  tried,  and 
three,  we  think,  of  the  five  rendered  unable 
to  utter  a  word.  The  others  stammered  t)ut 
a  syllable  or  two  with  great  apparent  difli- 
culty.  Of  the  five,  the  power  of  memory, 
as  regarded  the  ability  to  recal  the  words 
*  Willis's  Rtjoms'  and  *  London,'  seemed 
perfectly  suspended  in  three.  The  strenuous 
mental  efl'orts  to  call  up  the  missing  ideas 
were  ludicnmsly  portrayed  in  the  faces  of 
the  individuals.  One  gentleman  .said,  *  Stay, 
stay,  I  have  it  on  the  lip  of  my  tongue,  but 
I  Ci\unot  bring  it  out.'  All  of  them  joined 
in  assuring  the  audience  of  the  reality  of 
the  sudden  and  partial  blank  in  their  mem- 
ories. In  Conducting  his  experiments  Dr. 
Darling  assumed  an  air  and  attitude  of  rigid 
command,  apparently  summoning  mind  and 
muscle  to  powerful  efforts  of  volition,  ma- 
king rapid  and  vigorous  passes  over  the 
muscles  to  be  affected,  and  loudlv  and  autho- 
rltatively  enouncing  the  orders  of  his  will. 
Three  out  of  the  five  were  also  made  to 
stammer  in  speaking.  Then  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  were  appealed  to.  lliose  of  the 
boy  and  the  sanguine-colored  adult  were 
perfectly  obedient  to  the  biologist's  will, 
despite  the  efforts  apparently  made  by  the 
individuals  to  resist  it,  and  which  (hey  de- 
clared pro<1uced  muscular  pain  at  the  shoul- 
ders and  elbows.  The  adult  patient  was  as 
it  were  nailed  to  his  chair  by  the  volition 
of  the  operator — then  prevented  from  sit- 
ting down,  although  every  muscle  quivered 
with  the  exertion  ;  the  chair  was  then  made 
to  feel  so  hot  beneath  him  that  he  could 
not  remahi  seated ;  and  finally,  the  palat« 
and  '  he  eye  were  aflected.    At  the  command 
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of  the  operator  watei*  tasted  hot,  cold,  bitter, 
and  like  port- wine — then  the  patient  was 
made  to  see  horrible  reptiles  crawling  in 
the  glass,  coming  over  the  edge,  and  wrig- 
gling up  his  arm.  The  scemmgly  natm-al 
energy  with  which  he  brushed  off  the  ima- 
ginarj  beings  excited  a  g^eat  deal  of  interest 
Upon  recovering,  he  said  that  he  knew  all 
along  that  what  he  saw  was  only  a  delusion, 
but  that  for  his  life  he  could  not  resist  the 
natural  impulse  to  beat  the  insects  away. 
Finally,  this  gentleman  was  ordered  to  see — 
and  stated  that  he  did  see — ^a  horse  upon 
the  platform^  He  passed  his  hand  round 
the  outline  of  the  animal's  form.  Some 
curious  experiments  were  also  made  upon 
the  boy*8  powers  of  vision.  He  was  mftde 
to  mistake  a  halfpenny  for  a  sovereign,  and 
vice  verMf  and  the  latter  coin  being  placed 
upon  the  ground,  it  was  curious  to  sec  the 
impotent  groping  of  his  fingers  as  he  vainly 
attempted  to  pick  it  up.** 

THE  BOOK    WORLD. 

In  this  month  of  angling  you  will  have 
been  very  apt  to  lay  your  hand  upon  Hkr- 
BEHT^B  FUh  and  Fiahing.  If  so,  you  will 
have  found — what  all  the  world  has  found 
it — a  beautiful  book ;  with  nicely  executed 
drawings  of  fishes,  and  some  dozen  or  more 
of  picturesque  tail -pieces  from  the  facile 
pencil  of  the  author.  Herbert  seems,  by 
general  consent,  to  have  passed  into  the  de- 
gree of  Nestor,  in  the  matter  of  American 
sports.  Tills  is  not  a  new  book  I  speak  of, 
but  a  new  edition  of  a  two-year-old  book ; 
and,  being  such,  has  adjuncts  of  preface, 
pictures,  and  appendix,  which  make  it  even 
with  the  times. 

There  are  rare  fish-stories  set  down  in 
the  volume  which  will  whet  your  appetite 
for  the  rod ;  and  there  are  recipes  for  chow- 
der, and  what  not,  which  you  will  study  on 
your  next  yacht  service  upon  the  coast. 
Herbert  writes  as  if  he  loved  fish — very 
well  in  the  brook — better  on  the  rod — but 
better  still  in  the  pan.  I  don't  know  but, 
like  a  good  sportsman,  he  may  resent  this 
as  a  reproach.  In  that  case,  he  should  not 
have  cooked  his  fish  so  well. 

It  is  an  augury  of  new  and  deeper  atten- 
tion to  the  amusements  of  the  field  with  the 
American  world,  when  the  publishers — 
Messrs.  Stringer  A  Townsend — are  justified 
(as  we  learn  they  abundantly  are)  in  giving 
such  choice  appearance  to  a  sportsman's 
book. 

There  is  another  volume  juat  in  the 


honeymoon  of  marriage  to  the  public  favor, 
which  I  beg  you  to  get ; — first,  because  it  is 
so  good,  and  second,  because-  it  is  so  cheap 
Its  author  is  a  man  of  quite  uncommon  tnl- 
ent,  and,  ten  years  hence,  his  name  will  be 
well  enough  known  to  make  any  such  infor- 
mation as  I  give  you  here,  impertinent. 
He  is  a  Westerner,  and  his  name,  ITCow- 
nel.  His  book  is  the  Olenns^  and  the  pab- 
lislier,  CiiAS.  Scribner. 

Have  vour  eves  vet  fallen  upon  the 

beautiful  typography,  and  English-looking 
paper  of  a  new  journal,  strangely  called  the 
White  MafCs'Joumal  f  What  it  is  to  be  is 
hard  to  make  out  It  speaks  in  strong  terms 
of  the  influence  and  importance  of  Mr.  Bnc- 
NET,  and  his  Herald ;  and  commends  in 
flowing  periods  Mr.  Foster's  books,  and  Mr. 
Lester's  Illustrious  Americans.  It  proposes 
to  make  a  new  era  in  American  Journalism, 
and  has  a  column  or  two  upon  Mr.  Long's 
Tom  Racquet  and  Company,  It  is  prob- 
ably not  intended  for  an  abolition  paper,  or 
for  a  religious  one. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  volume  of 

Irish  verse  which  it  will  do  your  heart  good 
to  read  and  to  buy.  It  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Strong  of  Nassau- street,  and  is 
written  by  Wm.  Mulchinock.  It  is  not  of 
the  ordinary  riflf  raff  sort  of  verse,  which 
sickens  in  the  publishing  and  dies  in  the 
reading  ;  but  it  has  a  vitality  shining  in  the 
lines  which  tell  of  n  warm  heart  with  deep 
and  broad  pulsations,  and  of  a  ready  brain, 
tempted  by  discretion. 

The  words  run  out  honcycdly,  and  carry  a 
burden  of  feeling  which  makes  you  feel  kind- 
ly toward  the  man  who  wrote  them,  and  give 
to  him  a  hearty  thanking  for  a  blessing. 

I  must  not  leave  my  talk  of  books 

without  noting  in  addition,  the  appearance 
of  a  new  tragedy  by  a  Southern  La<lv,  Miss 
Louisa  McCord.  It  is  unfair  to  speak  of  a 
lady's  book  in  the  slight,  gossiping  way  in 
which  I  reel  you  oflf  m^  letters  ;  but  when 
my  wit  is  diy,  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  following  Caius  Gracchus  to  his  exit. 

Tlie  first  blush  of  summer  is  quickening 
us  here  in  the  city  to  a  search  for  what — in 
the  way  of  reading — will  relieve  the  hotness 
of  the  coming  weeks  ;  and  whatever  shall 
be  hit  upon  that  "  cools  us  to  a  charm"  shall 
be  named  io  you  by  me,  with  a  summer 
blessing  on  the  head  of  the  author. 

I  remain,  yours,  Ac,  


€l)t  Jinrtji  linrarfltt  JBisrelkinij. 
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JOSEPH  PAXTON, 

THB  AKOHITECT  Or  THB  ORBAT  EXHIBITION 
Wc  thia  weak  preaent  our  reader*  vitli  |  bin  fHendi  know.  *nd  u  all  the  admhen  of 
ibePortTsit  of  JoMph  Fazhm.  kmanirhaiw  I  hit  character  and  fcniua  will  be  gl«I  to 
name  will  ^ereaflar  stand  anrolled  among  learn,  is  m  the  yerj  prime  and  Tigor  of  bU 
tboM  wtmse  vorbi  hare  done  honor  to  their  a^,  and  bidi  fair  lo  enncb  not  only  acience 
time  and  conntrj.    Mr.  Pazton,  vho,  aaall  |  but  literature,    with    nuin^   coDtributioaa 
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JOSEPH  PAXTON. 


worthy  of  his  no  v  greftt  name,  has  aoqiwed 
a  reputation  as  wide  as  the  eiyilized  world, 
bj  the  coQceptiob  of  the  great  idea  of  the 
"Crystal  Palaoe,"  a  building  to  which  his- 
tory offers  no  parallel,  either  in  the  past  or 
the  present  Whether  we  consider  the  noble 
and  humanising  purposes  to  which  that 
building  is  consecrated,  the  appropriateness, 
the  elegance,  the  yastneis,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  design,  or  its  simple,  but  most  admi- 
rable norelty,  we  must  acknowledge  Mr. 
Pazton*s  high  claims  to  the  grateful  appro* 
dation  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  that 
enduriiig  place  in  the  national  annals  which 
is  the  best  reward  of  all  true  greatnoM  in 
any  and  every  department  of  public  use- 
fulnesiL 

Mr.  Paxton,  like  most  other  men  of  note, 
is  ''self-made."  He  owes  his  high  position 
to  his  own  intellect  and  industry;  and  can 
say  of  his  own  right  hand,  and  of  his  own 
courage  and  perseyeranoe,  and  of  the  assidu- 
ous cultivation  of  his  mind  and  heart,  that 
they  alone  raised  him  from  the  humblest 
rank  of  the  honest  working-men  of  bis  coun- 
try, to  the  enviable  position  in  which  he 
now  stands. 

Mr.  Paxton,  whose  original  profession,  as 
is  well  known,  was,  as  it  still  is,  that  of  a 
landscape  gardener,  was  first  employed  in 
a  retponsible  capacity  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  at  Wimbledon.  From 
thai  situation  he  passed,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago,  as  we  are  informed,  into 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at 
Chatsworth;  but  that  nobleman  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Paxton  possessed 
administrative  faculties,  and  a  knowledge 
of  and  skill  in  financial  arrangement  of  a 
high  order,  in  whidi  capacities,  we  believe, 
he  has  been  of  essential  service  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Duke's  estates,  both  in  En- 
gland and  Ireland. 

There  are  indeed  few  instances  of  scioitific 
application  which  present  so  many  points 
of  interest  as  the  circumstances  by  which 
this  gentleman  has  earned  his  present  fame 
as  the  architect  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
Building.  With  the  name  of  Mr.  Paxton 
have  long  been  associated  the  glories  of 
Ghatsworth,  and  the  sole  contrivance  of  the 
vast  conservatory,  which  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony graphically  compared  to  **a  tropical 
ioene  with  a  glass  sky."  The  house  built 
from  Mr.  Paxton*s  design,  for  the  flowering 


of  the   Victoria  regia,  was,  however,  the 
immediate  parent  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
Building.    A  design  for  the  latter  structure 
had  already  been  prepared,  but  had  fiuled 
to  impress  the  public  with  its  fitness  for  the 
purpose ;  and  Mr.  Paxton,  apprehensive  thst 
an  irreparable  blunder  would  be  committed 
in  the  intended  Building,  proposed  to  the 
Executive  Oommittee  another  desiga    Cer- 
tain difficulties  lay  in  the  way,  but  Mr.  Pax- 
ton was  not  to  be  deterred ;  his  mind  was 
made  up ;  **  and*  said  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Bakewell ; 
"  I  never  knew  Mr.  Paxton  resolve  to  under- 
take what  he  did  not  fully  accomplish."  On 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  whilst  pre- 
siding at  a  railway  committee,  he  sketched 
upon  a  sheet  of  Uotting  paper  his  idea  for 
the  great  Industrial  Building.    He  sat  up 
all  that  night,  until  he  had  worked  out  the 
design  to  his  satisfaction  *,  and  the  elevations, 
sections,  working  details,  and  specifications 
were  completed  in  ten  days.    Next  morning, 
Mr.  Paxton  started  from  Derby  by  railway 
for  the  metropolis;  and  in  the  same  train 
and  carriage  was  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
the  engineer — a  member,  moreover,  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  who,  at  Mr.  Paxton*s 
request,  examined  the  plans. 

**  Wonderful  r  exclaimed  the  engineer— 
**  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  Chatsworth ! 
— a  thousand  times  better  tluin  any  thing 
that  has  been  brought  before  us  I  What  a 
pity  they  were  not  prepared  earlier  1" 

''Will  you  lay  them  down  before  the 
Royal  Commission  T 

"  I  will,"  was  the  reply. 

Next  day  the  Royal  Commission  met; 
but  Mr.  Stephenson  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  submitting  Mr.  Paxton's  plans  to  his  col- 
leagues and  Prince  Albert ;  the  office  wai^ 
however,  delegated  to  an  able  hand,  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Paxton  next  waited  upon 
Prince  Albert  at  Buckingham  Palace,  to  ex- 
plain the  details.  The  scheme  was  referred 
to  the  Building  Committee,  who  could  not 
entertain  it,  as  they  had  devised  a  plan. 
However,  Mr.  Paxton  appealed  to  the  pub> 
lie  judgment  in  the  Illustrations  and  pages 
of  this  Journal,  and  the  practicability,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty  of  the  scheme  instantly 
became  popular.  Thus  encouraged,  Mn 
Paxton  next  procured  a  tender  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  Building  Committee  for  his  design. 
This  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Heap 
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denon;  and  at  length  Mr.  Faxton't  plan 
^Mi  tendered  by  them  aa  an  **  improve- 
ment**  on  the  Committee's  design,  and  their 
offer  proved  to  be  the  lowest  It  will  be 
recollected  what  followed:  the  Crystal  Pair 
aoe  was  eventually  chosen  unanimously,  not 
only  by  the  Building  Committee  but  by  the 
Boyal  Conmiission ;  and  the  many  thousands 
who  assembled  within  the  fiury-like  struc- 
tore  at  its  inauguration,  on  Thursday  last, 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  sound- 
ness of  this  decision. 

Such  is  a  brief  rUumS  of  the  cJrcnmstanrwB 
which  led  to  this  fortunate  adoption  of  Mr. 
Pazton's  design :  a  more  fitting  temple  for 
the  world's  industrial  treasures  could  not  be 
devised ;  and  it  was  but  a  just  recognition 
of  its  author's  great  share  in  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  that  he  led  the 
inangnration  pageant  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Paxton  is  a  distinguished  Fellow  of 
tlie  Tannawin  and  Horticultural  Societies, 
and  has  produced  a  Botanical  Dictionary  of 
accredited  worth,  besides  editing  the  "  Flow- 
er Garden**  and  other  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural worka  The  gardens  at  Chatsworth 
Ibrm  an  excellent  finishing  school  Ibr  young 
men;  and  many  foreigners  having  received 
here  instructions  in  horticulture,  has  invested 
Mr.  Paxton's  taste  and  skill  with  European 
celebrity. 

Hie  accompanying  Portrait,  an  excellent 
likeness,  is  from  a  photograph  by  Kilbum. 

[lllaMnltd  LobAm  Ktwa. 
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Br  ELIZA  COOK. 

AuiioHTY  Spirit !  Fktbert  Lofd  I  Hioo  worship- 
ped !  thou  onkaown  I 

Wbote  iDTtUe  gioiy  spresdelli  rooad  a  nnlTenal 
throne; 

Whose  breath  is  la  the  sammer  wind,  and  la  the 
ooasD^s  roar. 

Whose  presenee  lights  the  lalntly  shrlae  sad  Alls 
the  desert  shore. 

Ihom  who  dost  gnlde  the  lightalng  ahsfti  snd  mark 

the  rainbow's  span ; 
Oeatof  of  the  reptUe  worm,  and  fnhloasr  of 

man; 
Hear  Tboa  my  song  of  praise  and  tore !  Hear  Thoa 

mj  song,  oh,  God  1 
Uf  temple  dome  Is  Thy  broad  sky,  my  kasellng- 

plaoeThysod. 


Fv  from  the  busy  worM,  alone,  I  bilaf  my  hsart 

to  Thee, 
And  bend  in  fbrvent  homsge  where  no  eye  bet 

TlUaeoansee; 
I  seek  Thee,  and  U  esaaot  be  that  seeking  will  be 

vain, 
Because  Thy  servsat  doss  not  stand  within  a  eloie- 

ter*dlkne. 

Who  will,  nmy  give  the  sscrlilce,  reeking  la  goiy 

Hood, 
And  sappUeate  a  God  with  hands  all  hot  and  dark 

with  blood; 
I  eoold  not  me  for  mercy  at  a  vlctlm-laden  shrine— 
The  altar  and  the  Inoense  of  the  moontain-top  be 


I  would  not  have  the  zeslot  priest  la  white  robes 

st  my  side, 
Bneh  robes  too  oftea  mssk  a  Ibrm  eormpt  with  sia 

and  pride; 
No  cold  and  formal  hypocrite  my  fUth  and  hopes 

•hall  beer, 
My  warm  and  tmsting  aool  shsU  yteld  Its  own 

adoring  prayer. 

I  thank  nee,  God  I  enough  of  Joy  has  marked  my 

•pan  of  days, 
To  thrill  my  heart  with  grstitude  and  wake  the 

worde  of  praise : 
I  haye  aeeepted  at  Thy  hand  mnch  more  of  good 

than  ill, 
And  all  of  trouble  has  but  shown  the  wisdom  of 

IhywilL 


I  see  the  climbing  sua  disperse  the  misty  donds 

of  otght, 
And  pour  derotion  to  the  One  who  said  **  Let  there 

be  light  ;** 
I  watch  the  peeping  star  that  gleams  from  out  the 

haxy  west, 
And  offer  thanks  to  Rim  who  gave  his  creatoieo 

hours  of  reet. 


I  see  the  erystsl  dew-drop  stsnd  upon  the  bending 

stem, 
And  flod  as  much  of  glory  there  ^f^  in  the  diamond 

gem; 
I  look  upon  the  yellow  fields,  I  pluck  the  wild 

hedge-dower, 
And  pause  to  blew  Thy  ISTish  hand,  and  wonder 

at  Its  power 

Thon,  God!  beneOoent,  supreme,  alKbounteous I 

could  I  bring 
My  trembling  soul  before  TVf,  ss  before  a  tyrant 

king? 
Never!  my  secret  orisons  are  raptured  as  rincers ; 
I  lovoi  I  eenre,  I  wonhlplliee)  but  never  yet  could 

/aer. 


I  see  too  mooh  of  hspplnem  for  human  hearts  to 

And, 
To  hold  the  Maker  that  bestows  ss  aught  else  bol 

the  kind : 
Let  msa  be  but  as  kind  to  msn,  snd  soon  our  woe 

snd  strife 
Wonid  Ihde  away  like  mIstSf  sad  leave  is  wsl 

content  with  Ufb. 


IM 
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And  wlMt  to  dMth,  that  e^m  ito  thought  ihoQld 

make  ns  tlgh  and  weep  T 
Ibe  gimye,  to  me,  but  aeema  a  ooudi  of  aoond  aod 

holy  aleep ; 
Why  aboald  I  dread  the  flat,  wh«i  my  troatlog 

ftpirit  kiiowi 
That  He  who  bide  my  eyellda  MI  will  watch  their 

toatrepoae? 


THE  COHTRAST. 
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TBS  SOLDIER. 

Bkm  the  poor  aoldier  t  no  unworthy  name- 
When  wielding  moral  weapona  Against  the  ahame, 
Bom  of  a  thoaaand  social  ills  and  wronga, 
Which  dash  with  bittemese  the  poet*8  tonga- 
Bee  the  poor  aoldier  I  ttom  leas  guilty  life, 
Ooaaced  or  coerced  to  tread  the  flelda  of  strife, 
Oaoghi  in  a  taTcm,  in  a  barrack  bred 
To  things  that  blight  his  heart  and  cloud  his  head ; 
Shut  up  his  sympathies,  enslave  bis  soul. 
Hold  natural  impulse  in  a  stem  control ; 
Hoodwink  his  reason,  paralyze  his  speech, 
Uproot  his  virtues— all  that's  good  unteach— 
Till  he  becomes,— Ob,  man,  thrice  brave  and  blest  I 
In  war  a  terror,  and  in  peace  a  pest  I 
And  if  he  dare,  for  manhood  sometimes  will. 
Break  through  its  bondage  spite  of  every  ill,— 
If  he  but  dare— by  look,  word,  act,  or  flaw- 
Mark  his  impatience  of  the  iron  law. 
The  LomL,  laid  ready  for  the  needAil  hour, 
That^'K#t  and  gentle  instrument  of  power. 
Hint  man<legradlng,  man-upbraiding  thing, 
Bearing  at  every  point  a  scorpion's  sting. 
Tsars  up  the  quivering  flesh,  extorts  the  groan, 
Souaes  to  vengeance,  or  subdues  to  stone, 
Making  the  being,  it  pretends  to  win, 
A  restless,  reckless  follower  of  sin ; 
Or  a  machine,  now  dead  to  fear  and  ahame. 
Whereby  the  weU>born  coward  climbs  to  feme  I 

Faroe,  did  I  say  f  Can  that  enchanting  thing. 
For  whose  great  guerdon  Genius  strains  his  wing, 
Bedim  his  lustrous  records  with  the  tale 
Of  deeds  whereat  the  harassM  World  turns  pale  T 
Tk0j  write  lifame;  hut  Reason,  Truth,  and  Bong, 
Must  flnd  a  darker  word  to  deaignate  the  Wrang  I 

THK  STUDENT. 

Lo  I  in  that  quiet  and  contracted  roemi 
Where  the  dull  lamp  Just  mitigatea  the  gloom, 
Bits  a  pale  student,  (till  of  high  desires, 
With  lofty  principles  and  aouMit  flres, 
FhNn  time  to  time,  with  calm,  inquiring  looka, 
He  draws  the  ore  of  wisdom  fh>m  his  booka ; 
ClearB  it,  sublimea  it,  tiU  it  flows  refined 
From  his  alchymic  crucible  of  mind ; 
And  aa  the  mighty  thoughts  spring  out  complete. 
How  the  quill  travels  o*er  snowy  sheet  1 
Till  aigna  of  glorioua  import  crowd  the  page, 
Destined  to  raise  and  rectuy  the  age; 


For  every  drop  from  that  aonl-guided  pen, 
Shall  fell  a  blessing  on  the  hearta  of  men ; 
Shall  rouse  the  listless  to  triumphant  toila, 
Wean  the  unruly  fh>m  their  aina  and  broito ; 
Teach  the  grown  man,  and  in  the  growing  ddhl 
Traaaltaae  a  power  to  keep  it  uodeflled ; 
Solace  the  weary,  animate  the  sad, 
Reatraln  the  reckless,  make  the  dullest  gladf 
Bow  In  the  bosom  of  our  rising  youth 
The  seed  of  unadulterated  truth ; 
Uproot  the  lingering  enora  of  the  throng, 
Break  down  the  barriera  of  remorseless  Wnng; 
Direct  mind's  onward  march,  and  in  the  van 
Send  back  electric  thought  fh>m  man  to  man  r 
Thia  is  the  Paii*a  high  purpose.    OanltfeUT 
Bonl  I  scorn  the  ahamefel  doubt,  preaa  forward  and 

prevail  I 
Oh !  for  a  day  of  that  triumphant  time, 
That  universal  Jubilee  sublime, 
When  Mtflboroughs  shall  be  useless,  and  the 

name 
Of  Miltons  travel  through  a  wider  feme ; 
When  other  Nelsons  shall  be  out  of  place. 
While  other  Newtons  pierce  the  depths  of  space ; 
When  other  Wellingtons— proud   name!    shidl 

yield 
To  mightier  Watta,  in  a  fer  ampler  field  I 
When  other  Shakapeares  shall  awake  the  mlad 
To  Hero-worahip  of  a  purer  kind ; 
When  War*a  red  banner  ahall  for  aye  be  fttrPd, 
And  Peace  emhraee  all  cUmes,  all  children  of  the 

world! 


RHYMES  FOR  WORKERS. 


BT  EBNI8T  WATMOUOH. 


Read  a  roiK ;  'tis  a  pleasant 

And  a  soul-refteshing  deed ; 
Read  a  poem.  His  improving. 

But  consider  while  you  read. 
Friae  the  words  for  they  are  Jewels 

From  the  spirit's  choicest  mine ; 
Learn  their  import,  and  their  teachings 

With  thine  own  ideaa  combine. 

Wnrrs  a  roav ;  If  the  power 

To  aocompliah  it  la  given ; 
Write  it,  with  a  noble  purpose. 

Making  earth  the  nearer  heaven. 
Let  not  love*s  delirious  paaslon 

Be  enwoven  in  thy  theme ; 
Make  the  cause  of  human  progreas 

The  incentive  of  thy  dream. 

LtTB  A  POBM ;  Ibr  tis  better 

Tlian  to  read  or  write  alay ; 
Live  a  poem ;  men  ahall  read  thee 

In  thine  acUons  day  by  day. 
If  with  deeds  by  virtue  prompted. 

Thou  Shalt  make  thy  life  sublime; 
Thou  wilt  proiw  a  noble  poem 

Laating  to  the  end  of  time. 
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1V«»  tJU  French  tf  EmiU  Fknderburck, 

Thb  entire  populatioD  of  the  good  dty  of 
BruMels  was  Btirring.  Tklma,  the  great 
French  tmgediao,  was  to  dose  his  engage- 
ment this  erening  in  Leonidas,  the  author 
of  whidi  drama,  young  Pichot,  had  so  Utelj 
been  snatdied  from  dassie  literature  on  the 
ere  of  his  first  triumph. 

The  doors  of  the  theatre  had  been  be- 
sieged almost  since  the  break  of  day;  to  the 
south  the  train  of  eager  spectators  esctended 
as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  Flaee  de  la 
Monnau,  It  was  evident  that  the  old 
theatre  could  not  contain  the  crowd  that 
thronged,  in  anxious  expectatico,  around  its 
doorsi 

The  hero  of  this  species  of  ovation,  the 
personage  who  thus  exdted  the  enthusiasm 
of  these  worthy  beer^rinkers  of  andent 
Brabant— a  race  of  men  by  nature  very 
phlegmatic — ^was  standing  at  a  window  of 
the  MM  de  la  Cndx-Blanehe,  quietly  oo- 
eopied  in  ahaving  himselt  His  glance  fell 
occasionally  with  great  indifference  upon 
this  crowd,  that  was  attracted  by  himself 
alone,  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  such 
triumphs,  and  accepted  them  like  a  monarch 
who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  intoxicated 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

He  was  conyersittg  Cuniliarly  with  an  old 
firiend,  an  inhabitant  of  the  dty,  a  great 
amateur  of  the  drama,  who  had  even  made 
an  attempt  upon  the  boards  in  his  time, 
though  unsuccessfully  indeed.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  protection  of  Talma,  who  was 
all-powerful  under  the  Empire,  he  had  ex- 
changed the  buskin,  which  suited  him  so  ill, 
lor  a  trifling  post  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, which  suited  him  but  little  better,  but 
ID  which  he  was  at  least  sheltered  against 
hissesL  The  fall  of  the  imperial  Colossus 
had  not  displaced  the  proUgS  of  the  great 
artist  Qoveinments  are  changed,  empires 
crumble,  but  taxes  and  tax-gatherers  are 
permanent. 

"  Well,  well  I  he  will  not  come,"  said  the 
tragedian  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  which  seemed 
caused  by  wounded  vanity ;  *'  he  is  an  old 
madman,  a  misanthrope.  And  still,  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  M.  Lesec,  I  got  up  LeonitUu 
expressly  for  him,  thinking  to  cause  him  a 
pleasure,  and  to  flatter  his  old  republican 


ideas.  It  is  the  most  tedious  and  dedama- 
tory  tragedy  that  we  have  played  amce 
Oinrmaninu  ;  but  I  produce  an  effect  in  it 
by  a  few  pompous  and  patriotic  verses  which 
it  contains,  especially  in  the  provinces ;  and 
this  good  David  would  have  thought  he  be- 
held his  own  painting  brought  upon  the 
stage.  But  he  will  not  come;  he  has  re* 
fused  you  ;  I  was  sure  of  it  Age,  exile, 
the  memory  of  the  past,  all  these  have  sadly 
changed  him ;  he  is  no  longer  our  David  of 
the  GoosuUte." 

*I  have  just  left  him,"  replied  the  col- 
lector. "He  recdved  me  somewhat  as 
Hermione  receives  Orestes  in  the  fourth  act 
of  Andromache.  He  was  bitter^^weet,  to 
say  the  least  *  I  never  go  to  the  theatre,* 
he  cried  roughly.  '  Tell  my  friend  Talma 
that  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  intentions,  but 
that  I  always  retire  at  nine  o*dock.  He 
will  do  me  a  fovor  i(  before  his  departure^ 
he  will  come  and  drink  a  can  of  beer  and 
smoke  a  pipe  with  me.' " 

**  He  is  completely  turned  into  a  Fleming," 
replied  Talma  sarcastically.  "  Poor  genius  I 
to  this  it  comes  at  last  I  to  smoke  Dutch  to- 
bacco, and  to  despise  the  arts.  Persecu- 
tion does  more  harm  than  the  guillotine^ 
my  dear  Lesec,"  added  the  tragedian,  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness ;  "  it  kills  our  great  nien 
in  thdr  lifetime,  and  deprives  us,  perhaps^ 
of  twenty  ckefi  tPctuvre,  I  pardon  the  Res- 
toration for  surrounding  itself  with  men  of 
empty  brains,  but  it  ought  not  to  exile  oar 
men  of  talent ;  they  are  not  so  veiy  plenty 
in  these  times.  But  let  us  drop  the  subject ; 
a  little  more,  and  we  should  be  talking  pol- 
itics." 

Talma  finished  shaving,  as  any  private  in- 
dividual would  have  done,  his  eompanion 
gazing  upon  him  the  while  in  wondering 
silence,  as  if  he  thou^t  it  extraordinary 
that  the  representative  of  so  many  heroes 
and  demi-gods  could  deign  to  remove  his 
own  beard.  The  crowd  upon  the  square 
kept  continually  increasing,  promidng  to 
Leanida*  an  ample  harvest  of  pistoles  and 
of  crowuii 

**  Do  you  know,  my  dear  M.  Lesec,"  said 
the  great  actor  suddenly,  as  he  sponged  his 
chin  with  cold  water,  and  half  dosed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  about  to  utter  a  sarcasm ; 
"  do  you  know  that  our  stem  republicaos 
are  oftentimes  as  thoroughly  imbued  with 
aristocratic  notions  as  the  dd  nobU9M  f    I 
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will  bet  yoa  ton  NApol«oiit  thst  Drnvid 
would  have  oome  to  the  theatre  if  I  had 
gone  and  invited  him  in  penoo.  I  thought 
of  doing  90t  but  I  had  not  tame.  I  have 
been  plying  here  the  trades  of  manager 
and  prompter.  These  rehearaJs  are  killing 
me ;  to  teach  talking  poppets  in  perukesi  to 
play  tragedy  1  Stay,  I  have  still  abont 
three  qnarters  of  an  hour  at  my  disposal :  I 
will  go  and  attack  this  old  Roman  in  his 
citadel    Will  yoa  accompany  me  V* 

''Willingly,"  replied  M.  LeaeOi  shaking 
his  head,  like  a  man  who  consents  to  a  pro- 
posal, but  with  little  expectation  of  success. 

The  tragedian,  whose  air  waa  quite  com- 
mon-place when  he  waa  off  the  stage,  drew 
on  his  overcoat,  and  fiuniltarly  gave  his  arm 
to  his  friend  the  collector,  who^  quite  proud 
of  such  a  companion,  walked  wiUi  his  stete- 
liest  stop  in  croasii^  the  Pliiei  d$  la  Mim- 
fiaie,  assuming  to  himself  a  liberal  share  of 
the  glances  of  curiosity  and  admiration  whidi 
greeted  our  two  friends  as  they  passed  along. 
Thsj  soon  left  the  crowd,  however,  and 
turned  from  the  Bmt  Pitm  Plait  into  the 
jRue  de  la  Fourehe, 

i  **  We  are  about  to  encounter  a  hurricane, 
my  illustrious  friend,**  said  M.  Lesee ;  "  pre- 
pare yourself.  As  for  me^  I  throw  the 
whole  burden  upon  your  shoolden ;  I  will 
not  meddle  with  the  matter.** 

"  Has  be  changed  into  a  completo  lycan- 
thrope,  th^n  t**  rejoined  the  actor,  quicken- 
ing his  step.  "Poor  exile  1  poor  dyiqg 
genius  I  I  pity  thee !" 

The  two  soon  reached  the  new  Louvre  of 
the  celebrated  artist,  whidi,  notwithstand- 
ing ito  sedosion  and  ito  antiquated  air, 
seemed  quite  a  comfortable  abode.  A  wo- 
man, of  at  least  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
diiBeulty  opened  the  heavy  door,  not  with- 
out having  first  examined  the  visitors 
through  a  little  grated  loop-hole.  Finally, 
they  were  admitted  into  an  Ul-lighted  and 
aomewhat  disordered  saloon,  the  ornamente 
and  furniture  of  which,  by  a  singular  anom- 
aly, presented  relics  of  the  tasto  of  the 
last  two  centuries ;  and  the  master  of  the 
French  school  of  paintiqg,  the  celebrated 
David,  entering  from  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, advanced  to  meet  them,  with  a  quick, 
yet  almost  miyestic  step,  although  his  form 
had  already  begun  to  bend  somewhat  be- 
neath the  weight  of  yeara 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Talma,  who  ex- 


pected but  a  cold  reception,  David  smiled 
opoo  him,  and  cast  the  laige  pipe  that  lia 
held  upon  an  arm-chair,  in  order  warmly  to 
dasp  both  his  friend*s  hands. 

"SaenbUnl  you  are  wdoome,  wj  old 
comrade  T  he  cried  abruptly;  **yoa  coold 
not  have  come  at  a  better  moment  I  ImI 
a  joy  that  I  have  not  experienced  for  a  loi^ 
while.  Your  presence  but  augmcnto  itJ* 
And  the  old  painter  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, which  with  him  was  a  sign  of  anoom^ 
moo  satisfaction. 

Talma  glanced  at  11  Lesec^  as  if  to  say  : 
"  The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  you  paintrd 
him.*'  The  worthy  collector  replied  only  in 
pantomime.  His  ontotretdied  ann%  and  hia 
eyes  dilated  to  theur  utmost  width,  signified 
plainly :  **  I  cannot  comprdiend  it ;  it  sec  ma 
that  the  barometer  has  changed.  This  ia 
positive,  however,  I  for  my  part  was  re- 
ceived like  a  dog  in  a  game  of  ^ittlea.  Yoa 
will  say,  '  A  humble  derk  of  the  revenue 
department  and  the  French  Rosdus  are  two 
very  different  persons,*  I  suppose.** 

"  Saereblm  /  you  must  promise  to  come 
and  dine  with  me  to-morrow,**  resumed  the 
painter,  accompanying  this  cordial  invitetion 
with  a  smile ;  and  the  smile  upon  M.  David's 
grave  and  austere  foce  bore  a  oonsiderable 
lesumblanoe  to  a  grimace^  and  the  more  so 
because,  as  is  well  known,  he  had  a  tumor 
in  the  mouth,  whidi,  when  he  spoke  with 
animation,  drew  his  cheek  awry,  and  embar- 
rassed his  utterance. 

*'  I  cannot  accept  your  invitation,  my  old 
comrade,**  replied  Talma  in  a  tone  of  re- 
gret ;  *'  I  play  this  evening  for  the  last  time^ 
and  to-morrow  I  set  out  for  Paria" 

**  You  set  out  to-morrow  f ** 

"  I  am  obliged  to  do  sa  Michelet  and 
Damas  have  the  whole  burden  of  the  thea- 
tre  upon  their  shoulders;  the  committee 
urges  my  return.  Lemerder  is  only  wait* 
ing  for  me,  to  rdiearse  a  kind  of  Richard 
IIL** 

**8aereblml  I  mock  at  your  eomnuttee; 
yoQ  shall  depart  day  after  to-monow;  a 
single  day  will  not  cause  the  Thidtre  .^Wm- 
faite  to  die  of  hunger.  I  expect  my  friend 
Girodet^  and  you  must  dine  with  us.  It 
will  make  me  younger  by  twenty  years ;  it 
will  remind  me  of  our  meetings  at  Eotikei'Sk 
near  the  gate  of  the  Louvre.** 

The  illustrious  exile  accompanied  this 
sentence  with  a  second  smile,  even  more  ter^ 
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liiyiiil  than  the  fint  Tlie  actor  was  greatly 
moved  by  it  There  was  somethii^  painful 
in  this  bitter  smile ;  it  seemed  to  betoken 
regret  for  his  distent  country. 

**  I  will  remain,  I  will  remain  for  your 
sake,  my  good  David  T  replied  the  trage- 
dian warmly ;  "  for  your  sake  I  will  negleet 
ray  duty — I  will  steal  a  day  from  my 
friends  and  associates ;  but  it  is  on  condition 
that  you  will  make  a  slight  sacrifice  in  my 
fiiTor,  and  come  this  evening  to  see  me  play 
Leomdas." 

''Well,  well!  be  it  so!  Iconsent,**  re- 
plied the  painter,  whom  the  expected  arrival 
of  his  friend  Oirodet  had  rendered  joyous 
and  almost  afikble.  **  I  will  come ;  but  so 
much  the  worse  for  yon,  my  friend,  if  I  nod 
A  little ;  that  has  happened  to  me  almost 
every  time  that  I  set  foot  in  a  theatre." 

**  The  plaudits  with  which  M.  Talma  will 
be  overwhelmed  will  wake  you,  11  David," 
said  the  obsequious  M.  Lesec ;  and  this  polite 
•ally  gained  him  in  his  turn  a  smile  aiid  an 
invitetion  for  the  morrow,  whidi  he  accept- 
ed with  pride,  although  at  the  risk  of  com- 
promising himself  somewhat  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

''Decidedly,  he  has  his  good  moments," 
•aid  Talma  to  M.  Lesec,  when  they  had  left 
the  houscL  "  It  is  to  Oirodet  that  we  owe 
this." 

"lliis  viiit  causes  him  great  pleasure," 
rejoined  the  collector.  "  Le  Gros  also  came 
to  see  him,  about  a  year  ago.  The  jxjor 
old  man  leaped  lor  joy,  and  wept  l&e  a 
chUd." 

**  And  not  one  of  them  has  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  procure  his  return  to  France!" 
rejoined  Talma,  with  a  tragic  sigh. 

On  the  same  evening,  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  the  old  French  painter  and 
baron  of  the  Empire,  having  ventured  to  put 
on  a  black  coat,  witli  a  new  red  ribbon  in 
the  button-hcde,  entered,  almost  confused 
and  timid,  the  great  theatre  of  Brussels,  and 
ensconced  himself,  as  quietly  as  he  could,  in 
the  stage  box,  which  his  friend  Talma  had 
caused  to  be  reserved  for  him.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  officious  M.  Lesec,  more 
proud,  more  imdiant,  more  carefully  beruffled 
and  befriasled  than  if  he  had  been  appointed 
first  clerk  of  the  finances.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precautions  of  the  modest  artist  to 
preserve  his  incognito^  the  rumor  of  his 
presence  ^raa  soon  ^iread  abroad  in  the 


house.  He  wasreoognixed ;  all  rose  respect- 
fully; innumerable  bravos  resounded  from 
the  pit  to  the  gallery.  It  is  said  that  a  noble 
prince,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Nassau,  accompanied  by  his  young  son,  was 
not  among  the  last  to  applaud  the  iUostriouB 
exile,  who,  agiteted  and  affected,  bowed 
awkwardly  to  the  assembly,  sayiqg  to  M. 


"  Ah,  well,  my  friend,  they  still  remember 
me  1  lliey  know,  then,  here  in  Brussels^ 
that  I  exist,  or  nearly  aa" 

"The  country  of  so  many  celebrated 
painters^"  replied  the  courteous  collector, 
"  owes  these  testimonials  of  admiration  to  a 
great  man  who  demands  of  her  an  asylum." 

"Enough  1  enough T  said  M.  David,  who 
wished  to  preserve  his  good  humor,  and  to 
whom  this  compliment  brought  back  a  pain- 
ful remembnmoe ;  **do  not  foiget  that  I  have 
come  here  to  see  Talma."  Leonidas  soon 
appeared  in  truth,  and  in  his  turn  attracted 
universal  attention.  Every  glance  was  fix- 
ed upon  him ;  every  breath  in  that  crowded 
assembly  was  hushed  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice :  at  every  sentence  of  the  magnani- 
mous Spartan  the  house  shook  with  re- 
doaUed  bravoa  The  painter  of  27is  Rap^ 
of  tht  8Mnt9,  of  Br^AuM,  of  Tha  Oaik  </ 
the  Tennis  Ctmrt,  of  the  picture  of  79k«  Oor^- 
fMrfton,  remained  calm,  motionless^  mute, 
amid  these  alternate  scenes  of  tumult  and 
of  breathless  silence.  He  did  not  hear  the 
plaudito  of  the  house;  his  soul  was  else- 
where ;  he  forgot  even  that  he  was  seeing 
and  listening  to  his  friend  Talma.  He  was 
at  ThermopyliB,  beside  Leonidas  himself; 
he  was  ready  to  die  with  him  and  his  three 
hundred  Spartans.  Never  had  he  felt  him- 
self so  deeply  moved.  Far  from  yielding  to 
sleep,  as  he  had  seemed  to  fear,  his  cheek 
glowed  and  his  brow  was  covered  with 
sweat,  as  if  he  were  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  heroic  deed  of  devotion  which  formed 
the  subject  of  this  drama.  At  last  the 
curtain  felL  It  was  some  momento  before 
he  could  recover  his  composure,  and  when 
he  had  completely  returned  to  himself^  he 
was  able  only  to  utter  the  words,  **  Man 
IHeu  I  how  glorious  it  is  to  possess  talent 
like  that" 

On  leaving  the  house,  the  crowd  thronged 
around  the  French  artist,  who  quickened  his 
steps  in  order  to  escape  from  this  last  tri- 
umph, but  who  fslt  intoxicated  with  happi- 
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"SMt&B,  with  jof,  and  with  old  remembrmnoea. 
It  WM  the  fidrest  day  of  his  ezi}«,  and  he  was 
nmling  at  the  thought  that  thia  day  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  happy  morrow,  when  a 
young  woman  of  a  slender  and  graoefol 
form,  her  face  serious  and  regular,  her  attire 
elegant,  advanced  towards  him,  and  said, 
reachiog  out  her  hand : 

**  Permit  the  grand-niece  of  Franklin,  Bfa- 
dame  Hobart,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration 
to  an  itiustriotts  exile." 

The  old  man  bowed,  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  glored  band  of  the  beautiful  American, 
but  he  could  not  find  the  slightest  compli- 
ment to  address  her.  A  stranger  now  pre- 
sented himself  with  an  air  almost  of  suppli- 
cation, holding  in  his  hand  an  open  portfolio 
and  a  crayon. 

**  M.  David,"  said  the  young  Englishman, 
with  a  very  guttural  accent,  '*  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  draw  me  a  line,  a  single  line 
upon  this  paper  f ' 

**  A  line  T  replied  the  painter  with  a  smile, 
scarcely  comprehending  the  wish  of  this  in- 
sular amateur  in  autographs;  *'why  not 
two  r  He  took  the  crayon  and  traced  two 
parallel  lines  upon  the  paper,  though  not  with 
true  geometrical  accuracy.  The  Englishman 
overwhelmed  him  with  thanks,  then  turned, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

A  sweet  night,  passed  in  golden  dreams, 
anoceeded  to  this  happy  day,  and  at  early 
dawn  the  poor  exile,  who  was  usually  so 
gloomy  and  tadtum,  rose,  for  the  first  time, 
cheerful  and  almost  gay,  and  admonished  his 
housekeeper,  who  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  risen  before  her,  to  get  breakfiut 
ready,  and  to  think  in  advance  of  the  din- 
ner, which  he  wished  should  be  worthy  of 
the  renowned  guests  whom  he  expected. 

"How  I  you  are  going  out^  sir,  and  so  early  T 
cried  the  good  woman,  on  observing  that  her 
master  had  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  his 
cane  in  his  hand. 

**  Yes,  mother  Rebecca,"  replied  11  David, 
with  a  smile,  advancing  to  the  outer  door ; 
"  I  take  the  liberty  of  going  out,  and  of 
walking  alone,  like  a  grown-up  boy." 

**  But  it  is  scarcely  daylight ;  all  the  shops 
are  still  dosed." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  making  purdiases." 

**  But  where,  I  ask,  can  yon  be  going,  then, 
at  this  hour  r 

''Ha,  tacrebUur  replied  the  impatient 
IMinter ;  "can  you  not  guees^  old  beldame  ? 


If 


Why,  I  am   going  as  br  as  the  g«te  of 
Flanders,  to  meet  my  comrade  Oirodet.* 

**  That  is  another  thing ;  but  are  yon 
that  he  will  enter  by  this  gate  ?    Hsu 
informed  you  of  the  exact  hour — " 

**  Ha,  mordMu  I  what  is  that  to  me  ff 
I  meet  him,  I  shall  embrace  him  some 
ments  sooner,  and  if  I  should  walk  for 
hour  along  the  road,  while  waiting  Ibr 
him,  it  will  divert  me ;  it  will  be  exertaae^ 
Doctor  Frandiomme  has  recommended  it 
to  me.  Gk)  now  to  your  work,  and  see 
that  the  roast  beef  does  not  bora." 

With  these  words,  the  former  member 
of  the  Convention  crossed  the  threshold  of 
his  solitary  habitation,  striking  the  pawe- 
ment  with  his  iron-shod  cane,  as  if  he  had 
given  a  proof  of  his  authority,  and  laoghti^ 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  expression  depicted  in 
the  &oe  of  the  old  domestic,  who  gazed 
after  him  as  he  departed  with  an  air  of 
stupefketion. 

The  old  man  walked  with  a  firm  step ;  he 
inhaled,  with  full  lungs,  the  fresh  momiDg 
breese ;  he  was  gay,  young,  and  happy ;  he 
was  about  to  behold  a  friend  agaia  But  in 
his  eagerness,  he  had  anticipated  the  time 
at  which  the  diligence  usually  arrired,  by 
nearly  two  hours ;  he  did  not  perceive  this 
mistake  until  he  had  walked  for  a  consid- 
erable while  in  the  large  and  filthy  suburb, 
which  lies  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  Flanders. 
His  pipe,  the  fisithful  companion  of  his  stodio 
and  of  his  exile,  he  had  left  behind  him ;  in 
his  hurry  he  had  foigotten  it  He  continued 
his  solitary  walk,  busied  with  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  diverted  from  them  only  by 
the  passing  of  the  workmen  repairing  to  their 
labors,  and  of  the  market  women  hastening, 
with  all  the  speed  allowed  them  by  their 
Flemish  rotundity,  towards  the  market  De 
PS&roloff€, 

When  we  are  lounging  on  alone,  above 
all,  when  we  are  waiting  for  some  one,  we 
act  like  diildren  ;  we  resort  to  every  devioe 
to  kill  time,  and  to  appear  to  be  doing 
something.  A  flower-pot  at  a  window,  a 
magpie  in  a  cage,  a  fly  in  the  air,  renders  ua 
the  service  of  occupying  our  thoughts  for  a 
moment  11  David  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
encounter  during  his  prolonged  walk  an 
artist  at  work  in  the  open  air,  a  glasier 
doubtless,  rather  than  a  pamter,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  ladder,  was  flourishing  his 
brush  with  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
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of  Le  GroB,  oompletiiig  hia  adrntnUe  cupola 
of  Sainte  GeneTidreL 

The  painter  of  The  OaromUian  patted 
twioa  before  tiie  daaber,  casiiiig  a  furtiTe 
glance  at  hU  work,  admiring  the  intrepidity 
irith  which  the  worthy  man  overUid  with 
pure  nltfamarine  the  background  of  hia 
landscape,  to  represent  the  sky.  Beneath 
the  sign,  which  was  ahnost  completed,  was 
written  in  large  letters,  "  The  Break  of 
JOa/jfT  a  precaution  as  necessary  to  indicate 
the  intention  of  the  artist,  as  was  the  in- 
scription, **  FUmiMh  and  JhUeh  beer  for  eaie 
here,"  to  reveal  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  chrf  fTeeuiere. 

"  Here  is  an  honest  Y andercrout,"  said  the 
French  artist  to  himself,  **  who  understands 
about  as  much  of  perspective  as  a  cart-horse, 
and  who^  I  would  bet,  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  all  the  talent  of  Rubens.  He  daubs 
his  board  as  if  he  were  greasing  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  he  is  happy.** 

When  M.  David  passed  the  third  time 
before  the  ladder,  he  could  control  himself 
no  longer;  a  second  layer  of  ultramarine 
had  just  covered  the  first ;  it  was  enough  to 
make  one's  flesh  creep.  Continuing  his 
walk,  and  without  looking  at  the  culprit,  he 
muttered,  "  Ihere  is  too  much  blue  P 

'*HaI  what  is  thatT  cried  the  sign- 
painter.  But  the  man  who  had  ventured  to 
make  thiscritieiam  was  already  at  a  distance. 
Twice  again,  Girodet's  friend  passed  and 
repassed  before  «*  The  Break  of  Day;**  and 
twice  he  could  not  refrain  from  uttering  the 
same  exclamation-^"  There  is  too  much 
bluer  The  offended  artist  turned  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  reply,  asking  him- 
self, doubtless,  what  business  this  person 
had  to  meddle  with  his  work !  since  to  judge 
from  his  garfa^  he  did  not  seem  to  be  wealthy 
enough  for  a  purchaser,  and  he  was  far  from 
having  the  air  of  a  skillful  connoisseur.  As 
he  passed  for  the  fourth  time,  the  un- 
known lounger  repeated  his  eternal  refrain 
—**  There  is  too  much  blucL**  Tlie  color 
mounted  to  the  face  of  the  Brussels  Wouver- 


"  Do  yoo  not  see,  sir,  that  I  am  painting 
a  sky  r  he  said,  with  that  tone  of  apparent 
moderation  whidi  a  man  assumes  who  is 
growing  angry,  and  still  wishes  to  conceal 
his  vexatioa  The  artist  had  just  descended 
from  his  ladder,  and  had  posted  himself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  closing  his 


lefteye^  and  making  a  shade  of  his  palette^ 
to  assure  himself  of  the  effect  of  his  paints 
ing.  He  was  admiring  himself  in  his  work ; 
he  was  happy,  and  M.  David's  exclamation 
came  at  a  very  untimely  moment,  to  trouble 
his  satisfactioa 

"  Parbieu  t  I  suspected,  indeed,  that  you 
were  trying 'to  paint  a  sky,**  replied  the 
pitiless  critic ;  "  but  I  simply  say,  that  there 
is  too  much  blua" 

"Have  you,  by  chance,  ever  seen  skies 
painted  without  blue,  Sir  Amateur  I" 

"  I  am  no  amateur.  I  say  only  in  pass- 
ing, and  for  your  guidance,  that  there  is  too 
much  blue — ^that  is  aU.  Do  as  you  please, 
and  if  you  think  that  there  is  not  enough, 
put  on  more. 

"  But,  blockhead  that  you  are,  have  I  not 
told  you  that  it  is  a  sky,  a  dear  sky,  without 
douds,  a  sky  that  is  to  represent  the  break 
of  day  r 

"  A  reason  the  more,  venirebleu!  a  sky  of 
the  color  of  charcoal  1  Are  you  crazy,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  use  blue  ff  You  must  have 
lost  your  senses.'* 

"By  Saint  Nicholas,  it  is  too  mudiT  cried 
the  exasperated  dauber;  "you  are  an  old 
fool  and  an  ignoramus  1  you  know  nothing 
of  painting.  I  should  like  to  see  you  punt 
skies  without  blue.'* 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  very  skillful  in 
painting  sides,  but  if  I  were  to  attempt  it, 
I  should  not  use  blue." 
"Indeedl  it  would  be  fine  then." 
"  It  would  at  least  look  like  something." 
"  That  is  to  say,  that  my  picture  looks 
like  nothing." 

"  Ma  foi  t  nearly  so ;  it  looks  like  the 
window-shutter  of  a  wretched  inn,  like  a 
sheet  of  daubed  paper,  like  a  dish  of  spinadi 
— ^what  you  will" 

"  A  dish  of  spinadi  1  a  window-shutter !" 
cried  the  Brabant  artist,  trembh'ng  with  raga 
"  I,  a  pupil  of  Ruisdael  1 1,  the  fourth  cousin 
of  G^erard  Douw  1  and  you  pretend  to  under- 
stand my  art  better  tlum  I  do— an  art  whldi 
I  have  honorably  practised  in  Anvers,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Liege  ff  A  dish  of  spinadi  I"  The 
rage  of  the  insulted  painter  rose  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  he  grasped  the  critic  by  the  arm, 
and  diaking  him  violently,  added : 

"Do  you  know,  old  dotard,  that  my  repu- 
tation has  been  made  loog  since  ff  that  I 
have  painted  a  red  horse  at  Mechlin,  a  great 
stag  at  Namur,  and  a  Charlemagne  at  Aix* 
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Ift-CbapeOfl^  before  ▼hkb  erery  body  ttops 
in  admiration  V 

**  Ma$$aert  I  Tile  §^ae  Tender  P  cried  H. 
David,  pushed  to  eztreniity,and  tearing  the 
palette  from  the  dauber's  hand ;  "  give  it  to 
me ;  jondeserTe  to  be  painted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  yoor  *  Break  of  Daigi  with  a  fool's 
£M9ei  and  with  ass's  eara"  And,  hurried  away 
by  hie  indignation,  he  had  already  ascended 
the  ladder,  and  was  now  eflhdQg,  with  the 
palm  of  hie  hand,  the  entire  ehefd^mvmrt  of 
his  broUier  artist,  who  stood  motionless  and 
•tttpefied. 

"  Stop  1  stop  I  old  fool  t  old  wretch  T  cried 
the  unfortunate  painter,  pale  with  terror. 
**  A  splendid  sign  1  a  picture  worth  thirty- 
Ato  francs  I  I  am  lost  I  I  am  ruined  T  And 
he  shook  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  to  oompel 
the  barbarous  Vandal  to  descend.  But  the 
latter,  alarmed  neither  by  the  cries  of  his 
Tictim,  nor  by  the  presence  of  several  neigh- 
bors who  had  assembled  at  all  this  noise, 
continued  pitilessly  to  e&oe  **  The  Break  of 
Dojf^  mingling  together  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  the  sun  and  the  trees,  the  houses  and 
the  human  figures*  or  at  least  what  was  de- 
signed to  represent  buildings  and  men ;  then, 
not  less  prompt  in  reetoring  than  in  blotting 
out,  employing  only  the  end  of  his  finger  or 
the  handle  of  a  brush,  the  new  out-door 
artist  sketched,  in  a  fow  moments,  a  grayish 
sky,  and  the  outlines  of  three  boon  com- 
panions^ who^  glass  in  hand,  were  greeting 
the  break  of  day,  and  among  whom  figured  a 
caricature  of  the  sign-painter  himself,  easily 
to  be  recognijwd  by  the  thick  eyebrows  and 
the  truffle-shaped  nose. 

The  spectators,  at  first  restless  and  tumul- 
tuous, disposed  rather  to  eide  with  the  daub- 
er, their  compatriot,  than  with  the  stranger, 
stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 
were  unable  to  repress  a  murmur  of  admi- 
ration, when  the  chaos  of  colon  began  to 
assume  shape  and  order.  The  proprietor  of 
the  inn,  attracted  from  the  house  by  the 
tumult,  advanced  to  join  the  group  of  inquis- 
itive spectators.  He  was  the  first  to  cry 
"  Bravo  T  and  to  exclaim  that  the  new  out- 
door artist  was  at  least  equal  to  the  former 
one.  The  fourth  cousin  of  Gerard  Douw 
suddenly  felt  his  fury  vanish  and  give  place 
to  admiratioiL 

**  Ah,  ha  r  he  cried,  "  you  are  of  the  trade 
then  I  confess*  my  worthy  man,  that  you  are 
ofthetradel    Yes»yes»itisabrotherartiat, 


who  hae  wished  to  play  me  a  trick,*  he 
laughing,  to  some  neigfabors  who  stood 
around  him.  **  He  is  some  Dutch  or  Frcneb 
sign-painter:  but  I  am  frank;  I  confess  be 
has  talent;  yes»  I  admowledge  him  to  be 
my  master." 

The  painter  of  The  Oaik  of  ik$  BoraHi^ 
his  momentary  exntement  having  passed, 
was  about  to  desoend  the  ladder,  amid  tlie 
plaudits  of  the  8pectaton»  when  a  new-comer 
appeared  among  them,  monnted  upon  a 
handsome  English  horsey  who  reoogniai^, 
as  he  thought,  M.  David,  on  the  singular 
pedeetal  upon  which  he  was  perched,  had 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  at  the  risk 
of  trampling  some  honeet  Flemiqg  under  bis 
hone's  feet 

"This  painting  is  mineP  he  cried,  in  a 
jargon  which  excited  the  merriment  of  the 
populace  of  Brussela  **!  take  it,  I  pur- 
chase it ;  I  will  give  a  hundred  guineas  for 
it ;  I  will  cover  it  with  aovereigne  if  neoae- 
sary." 

•^How!"  said  the  Brabant  painter. 

^'What  say  youT  asked  the  Flemish 
landlord. 

**  I  say  that  I  will  give  you  any  price  you 
ask  for  this  painting,"  re|died  the  stranger, 
who  leaped  lightly  from  his  horse,  and  in 
whom  TUma's  friend  now  recognixed  the 
young  Rnglishman,  who^  on  leaving  the 
theatre  on  the  preceding  CTening,  had  re- 
quested him  to  draw  a  line  with  a  crayon 
in  his  portfolia 

**  The  picture  is  not  for  sale,  young  man," 
said  the  dauber,  with  a  pride  truly  paternal, 
as  if  it  were  his  own  work. 

"  No,"  said  the  render  of  beer,  **  for  it  is  ^ 
sold,  and  even  partly  paid  for  in  advance. 
Still  there  is  a  way  to  arrange  the  matter, 
and  if  you  wish  to  bargain  for  it,  sir,  it  is 
with  me  you  must  deaL" 

"Not at  all,  not  atalll"  said  the  dauber, 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd ;"  it  be- 
longs to  me ;  my  brother  artist  has  been  eo 
good  as  to  giro  me  a  slight  proof  of  friend- 
ship ;  the  sign  is  my  lawful  property,  and  I 
am  free  to  sell  it  to  any  one  I  please." 

**  Robber  and  knave  1"  cried  the  master  of 
the  inn ;  '*  my  '  Break  of  J>a^  is  fostened  to 
my  housey  and  I  alone  baye  the  right  to  dia- 
poee  of  it  as  I  see  fit" 

"I  will  summon  you  before  the  Buigo- 
master,  old  rogue,"  said  the  man  who  had 
not  painted  the  picture. 
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"  I  win  sue  jott  for  a  breach  of  ooatract,** 
replied  tlie  man  who  had  half  paid  him  in 
adranoa 

Daring  fhis  while  the  crowd  had  increased 
about  the  dispntanta,  and  had  become  so 
eompact  that  the  broad  suburb  was  ob- 
structed by  it. 

**  VgnirMeuf  SarjMeur  cried  a  third 
speaker  in  a  thundering  voioe,  who  had  not 
epoken  until  now,  such  was  his  stupefaction 
aiid  yezation  at  the  turn  which  matters  had 
taken ;  "  wh j,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hare 
something  to  do  in  the  affiur ;  I  should  think 
that  I  ought  to  be  consulted  a  little." 

"  Right,  brother  r*  said  the  sign-painter. 
"  It  Is  ridieukms  to  dispute  thus  in  the  street 
Let  us  enter  master  Martxen's  inn,  and  ar- 
range things  amicably  over  a  can  of  beer.** 

M.  DaTid  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into 
the  inn,  in  order  to  escape  the  crowd  of  in- 
quisitire  spectators  which  was  constantly 
Increanng.  When  within  the  house,  the 
quarrel  only  grew  more  violent,  the  inn- 
keeper and  tho  sign-painter  still  claiming 
the  property  in  dispute,  the  Englishman  still 
oflering^  with  a  profusion  truly  Britannic,  to 
pay  for  it  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

"Ha,  ioerebleuJ  ha,  mordUu!  and  if  I 
will  not  have  it  sold  f "  cried  the  tme  painter 
of  the  picture,  impatiently,  nay,  almost  an- 
grily. 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  innkeeper, 
"you  will  not  deprive  a  poor  man  of  this 
chance,  a  poor  innkeeper  who  finds  it  truly 
hard  to  get  through  with  the  year,  and  make 
both  ends  meet  A  little  money  would 
oome  yery  dpropoM,  and  enable  me  to  re- 
plenish my  stock  of  beer  and  English  ale." 

"Do  not  believe  him,  brother  artist T 
cried  the  painter ;  "  he  is  an  old  pinch-fist 
He  pleads  poverty,  but  he  has  more  crowns 
in  his  chest  than  you  and  I  put  together.  I 
am  the  &ther  of  a  fiunily,  and  you  owe  me 
the  preference  as  a  fellow-artist  Besides, 
we  will  share  the  price  of  the  painting ;  it 
would  be  bat  fair." 

*  "Do  not  listen  to  himT  cried  master 
Hartien,  quickly ;  "he  is  an  old  thief,  a 
spendthrift ;  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to 
marry  his  daughter,  because  he  has  guzzled 
down  her  dowry  in  beer  and  sausages" 

'  He  lies  in  his  heretical  throat  I"  replied 
H  David's  brother  artist ;  "  my  Lubette  is 
betrothed  to  a  yonng  French  artisan,  a  cabi- 
net-maker, an  excellent  workman,  and  he  is 


to  marry  her  in  September,  as  poor  as  she 
is." 

"  A  daughter  to  marry— «  Frenchman— 
an  excellent  workman  1"  cried  M.  David, 
suddenly  interrupting  him.  **8acrehleu! 
that  alters  matters.  I  resign  my  *  Break  of 
Daj^  then;  it  shall  be  the  dowry  of  the 
young  bride,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  liberality 
of  this  stranger  to  fix  the  price  that  he  will 
g^ve  for  the  sketch." 

"  Excellent  1  illustrious  master  t"  said  the 
young  Englishman ;  "  this  is  judging  righ- 
teously ;  the  wise  Solomon  could  not  have 
decided  better.  As  for  me,  I  consent  to  the 
baigain  with  all  my  heart  I  have  offered 
a  hundred  guineas  for  the  sketch,  just  as  it 
is ;  I  will  give  two  hundred  if  the  artist 
who  painted  it  will  consent  to  sign  it,  by 
writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  these 
two  words  merely — *  Pierre  David.* " 

The  baron  of  the  Empire  smiled  in  ac- 
quiescence; but  his  name  had  been  pro- 
nounced, he  was  recognized. 

A  shout  of  surprise  and  joy  followed  this 
discoveiy :  this  revered  and  glorious  name 
was  repeated,  enthusiastically,  trom  mouth 
to  moutK 

"Wbatr  cried  the  dismayed  dauber, 
"  David  I  you  are  M.  David,  the  celebrated 
French  painter  1  Oh  1  my  master  t  my  il' 
lustrious  master  t  pardon  me  for  having  ad- 
dressed you  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 
and  for  having  treated  yon  as  an  equal. 
I  am  nothing  but  a  beggar,  a  wretdL  Tell 
me  that  you  pardon  me!"  and  the  poor 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  uncovered  his 
head,  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling  upon 
his  knees,  when  M.  David  reached  him  his 
hand  with  a  cordiality  truly  republican. 
The  inn  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  boon 
companions  and  inquisitive  idlers ;  all  pres- 
ent rose,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  to  the 
repeated  cry  of  "Long  live  M.  David T 
then  they  tiironged  around  him,  disputing 
for  the  honor  of  touching  their  glasses  to 
his.  The  worthy  old  man,  softened  by  this 
novel  and  truly  popular  triumph,  could  not 
refuse  to  partake  of  a  can  of  Holland  beer, 
and  the  huzzas  and  shouts  of  joy  were  re- 
doubled. 

To  complete  the  scene,— «  scene  so  en- 
tirely a  la  7Wit«rs, — ^the  pretty  Lubette,  the 
daughter  of  the  out-door  artist,  entered  the 
inn,  attracted  thither  by  the  rumor,  whidi 
had  by  this  time  been  noised  throug^ioat  the 
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▼hole  ■abarb^  of  a  sign  whkb  would  hasten 
her  marriage,  and  give  her  a  dowry  of  two 
hondred  louis  d'cri  She  eaet  henelf,  with- 
out oeremonj,  upon  the  neck  of  her  bene- 
fibctor,  who  recnred  her  with  open  arms, 
remarking  that,  alter  what  had  passed,  he 
certainly  had  a  right  to  kiss  the  bridei 

At  the  same  moment  three  strangers, 
dressed  like  substantial  burghers,  entered, 
with  anxious  haste,  the  inn  of  the  **  Break 
q/  Ihy!*  It  was  the  polite  M.  Lesec^  fol- 
lowed by  Talma  and  M.  Girodet  The  lat- 
ter, who  had  reached  Brussels  an  hour  before, 
had  not  found  M.  Darid  at  his  bouse.  Hie 
tragedian  and  the  collector  had  also  repaired 
thither,  and  on  learning  that  their  host  had 
not  been  seen  since  morning,  they  had  been 
alarmed  at  his  absence ;  feariog  that  some 
accident  might  have  befallen  him,  they  had 
hastened  forth  to  seek  him,  and  guided  by 
the  general  tumult,  now  entered  the  inn  of 
the  *"  Brtok  of  Dayr 

"  Apollo  be  praised!**  saidTidffla,oa  per- 
ceiving the  great  painter,  with  glass  in  hand, 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  beer-drinkers ; 
**  no  accident  has  happened  to  him." 

**  God  forgive  me  Y*  added  the  collector, 
**  this  dear  baron  is  Idssing  the  girls ;  he  was 
not  so  badly  inspired  when  he  rose  at  day- 
break this  morning.** 

**  Bravo  1  bravo,  my  old  comrade  t**  cried 
Girodet,  and  the  author  of  « AtttU"  ad- 
vanced towards  him  with  extended  arms. 
**You  also,  then,  are  beginning  to  change 
your  style  and  school  1  Bravo^  master  t  it 
is  not  amiss  to  end  as  Rembrandt  conmien- 
oed ;  but,  my  faith,  I  did  not  suspect  that 
yon  were  employing  your  time  in  p^in^Sng 
Flemish  tavern  signa" 


THE  HORHOK  PBOPHET. 

Om  lovely  day,  at  noon,  in  August,  1860, 

the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  R , 

in  Lincolnshire,  were  unusually  astir.  Groups 
of  men  and  boys  in  working  attire  might 
have  been  seen  collected  here  and  there. 
Women  lingered  on  the  threshold  of  their 
dwellings,  unwilling,  by -an  attention  to 
their  domestic  avocations,  to  lose  one  iota  of 
that  piquant  dish,  called  scandal,  which,  **  m 
ev'ry  age,  in  ev'iy  dime,"  appears  so  well  to 


suit  the  feminine  palatei  Tlie  appaamioe 
of  two  strange  horsemen,  approacfaing  tbia 
out-of-the-way  village,  slighUy  diTeraified 
the  attention  of  our  rustic  dnamaHB  ptrmmm^ 
until  now  wholly  engroesed  with  •  mora 
immediate  object  of  interest    Let  us  follow 

the  example  of  the  good  people  of  R ^ 

and  take  a  glance  at  their  physiognomj  and 
appearance.    The  elder  of  these  eqaealriana 
possessed  a  visage  at  once  striking  aad  uor 
prepossessing.      Intellect  marred  bj  low 
cunning — ftnatidsm  mingled  with,   if   not 
overpowered  by,  hypocrisy — ^lips  thai  Tainly 
endeavored  to  curb  an  habitual  contemp- 
tuous smile— eyes  now  flashing  with  aoom- 
ful  pride,  now  raised  to  heaven  with  an  air 
of  sanctified  humility,-^uch  were  the  pre* 
vailing  duoacteristics  of  his  countenancei 
His  dress,  without  beiog  remarkable  for  ain- 
gularity,  was  arranged  more  for  effisci  than 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  Ihahion  of 
the  day.    His  compamon  fonned  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  this  repelling  personage.    He 
was  young  and  handsome ;   his  featmea 
more  expressive  of  good-nature  than  eaa- 
mon  sense,  and  he  evidently  apperta^ied  to 
a  dass  common  enough  in  agricultural  dia- 
trtcts,  wealthy  gentleman-formers. 

« Dreaming  still  of  the  beautiful  unbe- 
liever r  exdaimed  the  elder,  in  a  voice  more 
powerful  than  melodious ;  *'  can  unutterable 
bliss  be  obtained  without  sacrifice  V* 

**  Sacrifice  T  retorted  the  youi^f  man, 
''sacrifice  1  Was  it  nothing,  think  you,  to 
leave  diildless  an  aged  mother!  nothing  to 
rdinquish  my  own  true-hearted  Marion  f 
Nothing t— and  for  what!  to—** 

**  Patience,  my  son,**  interrupted  the  first 
speaker,  **this  day— the  voice  of  the  Most 
High  has  proclaimed  it  to  me— tlus  day 
shall  the  truth  be  made  manifest ;  powerful 
as  the  whirlwind  when  it  rushes  headlong 
on  its  course,  pure  as  the  drops  that  glisten 
in  the  sun,  boundless  as  the  expanse  of  the 
starry  worlds,  eternal  as  the  dty  of  the 
Lord.  Tes,  my  pupil,**  he  continued  in  an 
elevated  tone,  "this  day  shall  thy  fntorw 
destiny  be  dedded — ^this  day  shall  prove  ma 
a  prophet  or  a  deodver." 

As  he  cottduded  these  words,  they  entered 
the  one  long  solitary  street  of  R— % 

'*Hollor  he  cried,  as  he  reined  in  his 
horse  at  the  Rose  and  Grown,  which  firom 
time  immemorial  had  enjoyed  a  state  of  sin- 
gle blessedness  as  the  sole  inn  of  the 
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; 


*  WbMt  1  all  the  world  tonied  hoaday-seek- 
erst  Alas!  poor  mijgutded  mortals  gro- 
ping in  darkneas— " 

His  pathetic  exordium  was  here  uofor- 
tmiately  curtailed  by  the  shrill  yotce  of  an 
old  woman  in  a  flaming  red  doak,  who,  in 
that  musical  (t)  patois>  impossible  to  be 
oonreyed  upon  paper,  peculiar  to  the  rustic 
denizens  of  fenny  Lincolnshire,  ezcUimed, 

"Thee  maunna  gang  there,  mon;  yowll 
be  dean  left  to  shift  for  yoursen.** 

"  And  why,  my  good  woman  I** 

"GkxKl  woman,  forsooth!  none  o'  your 
gammins  here.  Take  my  word  and  ride  off 
fWim  that  ere  badluckit  'ouse;"  and  the 

*  good  woman,"  having  delivered  this  mys- 
terious injunction,  drew  her  scarlet  robe 
more  dosely  around  her,  to  screen  her  per- 
Bon,  we  presume,  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  slowly  hobbled  away. 

**  What's  all  this  about  T  cried  our  pious 
friend,  waxing  more  wrathful  than  became 
hia  samtly  character ;  "call  the  master ;  our 
horses  are  tired  out  What's  the  matter 
with  the  house  f  * 

**  Why,  sir,"  answered  a  boy  in  a  smock 
who'  stood  at  the  horsei's  head;  "why,  sir, 
there  be  a  dead  mon  in  th  'ouse,  and,"  he 
added  in  a  whisper,  "  our  Mag  says  as  how 
there  was  summut  wrong." 

**  Fools  r  said  the  trayeller,  turning  to  his 
young  companion,  whom  we  will  call  Philip 
BiTers;  *'let  us  alight,  and  solve  the  mys- 
tery for  oursdves ;"  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and 
quietly  led  his  horse  beneath  the  old-fashion- 
ed portal  of  the  inn.  Philip  followed.  Boni- 
Uce  soon  appeared,  but  with  none  of  that 
amiling  visage  or  honeyed  speech  which 
OBually  distinguishes  mine  host  No  bills 
ot  fkre  were  in  his  hand,  no  praise  of  forth- 
oomixig  dainties  on  his  lips ;  aU  he  brought 
mto  the  presence  of  our  travellers  was  a 
countenance  as  woe-begone  as  generally 
greets  a  hand-cuff  or  a  sheriff's  officer. 

"How  now,  my  friend,"  said  the  senior 
equestrian,  "does  death  so  rarely  visit  your 
fellow-villagers  that  hia  sudden  appearance 
eanses  such  great  sensation  T 

"  TIs  an  awful  business,  sir,"  said  the  pub- 
lican, who  seemed  superior  to  his  station ; 
"  but  walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in,  and  if 
yon  would  hear  the  history  and  give  a  word 
of  advioe,  why  there's  none  would  be  so 
grateful  as  Sam  Winter — ^that  is  myself" 


**  Let  ns  accept  hia  proffered  coofidencep" 
whispered  the  Mormon  priest ;  "  inscrutaUa 
are  the  ways  of  Ood ;  who  can  say — ^but  let 
us  enter." 

For  the  benefit  of  oar  readers  we  will 
condense  the  loquadons  Sam  Winter's  nw- 
rative  into  a  few  words.  A  stranger  had 
arrived  there  yesterday  evening,  had  retired 
to  rest,  and  that  morning  been  found  lifeless 
in  his  bed. 

"  It  wasn't  only  his  dying,"  oontinued  the 
disconsolate  innkeeper,  "  though  that  was 
bad  enough,  for  never  a  body  would  deep  in 
the  room  again  if  they  heerdon't;  butlhave 
inimies  in  the  place,  and  Besde  Walters  and 
Bill  Jowler,"  (and  a  host  of  other  rusticated 
cqgoomens,)  "  had  spread  it  about  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  so  sudden  a  death. 
What  can  I  dor 

"  Is  there  no  dergyman,"  inquired  Philip, 
*  that  could  have  advised  you  in  the  matter  V 

"  Clergyman  I"  edioed  Sam  Winter,  "  sor- 
row a  bit  of  a  panon  do  we  see  here,  'cept  on 
the  Sunday;  he  lives  at  t'other  village." 

"  Are  there  no  medical  men  within  reach  r 
pursued  Philip. 

"  Lor  bless  your  honor  t"  cried  Sam,  "and 
who'd  pay  for  a  dead  man's  doctor's  stuff! 
and  Fve  been  so  flurried  like,  and  my  mis* 
sus"  {anglieit  wife,)  "  is  away,  but  Fll  send 
Joe  at  once  that  I  will,"  and  he  hastened 
to  the  door. 

"Stayl"  exdaimed  the  Mormon,  "  stay, 
and  witness  the  power  of  the  fNrophet  of  the 
Lord,  the  dead  restored  to  life.  But  first  I 
would  see  the  corpse— lead  on." 

His  voice  was  commanding,  his  manner 
impressive ;  in  a  few  moments  he  was  ush- 
ered into  the  chamber  of  the  dead.  The 
body  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  stretched 
upon  the  couch;  a  few  straggling  beams 
that  forced  a  way  through  the  dosed  diut- 
ters  fell  upon  his  countenance,  from  which 
all  color  had  fled ;  the  lips  and  face  were 
fearful  from  the  very  intensity  of  their  pal- 
lor, the  eyelids  were  firmly  closed,  and  the 
night-dress  in  which  the  body  was  still  ar- 
rayed, seemed  like  the  shroud  ready  to  in- 
dose  those  rigid  and  lifeless  limbs. 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  priest  of  Je- 
rusalem," said  the  aoi-duant  prophet ;  toAtt 
prayer  every  thing  is  conceded ;  heaven  and 
earUi  before '  it  bend.  Go,  assemble  your 
friends,  your  neighbors ;  let  all  behold  the 
mirade,  let  all  rejoice  and  believei" 
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It  took  toniA  time  befbve  Sam  Winter 
oonld  follj  comprtheiid  what  was  required 
of  lum,  bot  the  gapers  oatside  were  speedy 
ia  obeying  the  summons  **  to  oome  and  see 
the  strange  gintleman  bring  the  dead  man 
to  lifia."  The  apartment,  whldi  was  toler- 
ably large,  was  soon  crowded  with  specta- 
torn  We  will  spare  yon,  gentle  readers, 
the  prophet's  oration ;  it  was,  like  his  ordi- 
nary eon?ersation,  more  replete  with  fine- 
sonnding  rerbiage  than  common  sense,  bat 
it  told  upon  his  simple  and  illiterate  hearers^ 
as  was  soon  manifest  by  the  awe-stricken 
countenances  of  all  his  auditors.  All,  did 
we  say  I  No  1  there  was  one  sturdy-look- 
ing lieUow,  Jim  the  butcher,  a  perfect  per- 
sonification of  Jdin  Boll,  who^  with  arms 
akimbo,  stood  eyeing  the  preacher  with  a 
look  of  irreTcrent  unfriendliness. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  when  our  friend  the  pro- 
phet had  coodttded,  **  I  be  no  scholard ;  I 
be  a  plain-i^ken  mon,  but  Td  loike  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  sa  Yon  say  as  how  you 
can  make  that  ere  dead  body  aliTC  agin  T 

"  Yes  r  esdaimed  the  Mormon,  resuming 
his  oratorial  voice  and  gestures ;  "  yes  1  at 
my  command  those  eyes  shall  open  to  the 
light,  those  pallid  lips  shall  smile  and  speak, 
the  blood  shall  once  more  warmly  flow 
through  those  motionless  Umbs,  the  spirit  of 
life  again  shall  animate  the  day." 

"Well,"  continued  the  imperturbable 
butdier ;  "  but  if  I  was  to  chop  off  an  arm  of 
his*n,  would  he  oome  to  life  wi'out  his  armr 

**  Assuredly,"  answered  the  prophet. 

**  And  if  I  choppit  off  his  leg,  would  he 
come  to  life  then!" 

*'  Assuredly,"  was  again  the  laconic  reply ; 
**  but  we  waste  time — ^let  us  pray." 

**  Stop  a  wee  bit,"  pursued  the  butdier ; 
**  if  I  choppit  off  his  heede,  would  he  come 
to  Ufe  then,  eh !" 

**  Certainly,  my  friend ;  all  Is  possible  to 
the  prophet  of  Jerusalem." 

**  Then  TU  do  iC  cried  Jim,  in  a  thunder- 
ing voice,  pushing  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
couch,  and  raising  his  cleaTer  in  the  air*, 
"  here  goes." 

**  HoUo  1  hoUo  I"  shrieked  the  dead  man, 
jumping  up ;  **  Fd  rather  not  have  my  head 
chopped  off  this  bout,  any  how." 

ih»  spectators,  men,  women,  and  children, 
screiuned  wildly,  and  threw  one  another 
down  in  their  haste  to  depart  In  an  incred- 
ibly short  time,  mine  host»  the  butcher,  and 


Philip  Rivers  were  alone  left  with  the  «x* 
corpse.  Jim,  lang^iing  heartily,  approaclifld 
the  resusdtated  man,  and  seiaiiig  hiin»  ex* 
daimed,— 

"  Now,  measter,  we'll  put  a  bit  polidb  on 
yer  fece,"  and  lol  a  few  eoeigette   rube 
transferred  the  chalk  from  that  worthy's 
fece  to  Jim's  blue  apron.    But  where  ia  tiie 
prophet!    Has  ka  not  remained  to  witness 
this  wonderfril  resurrection  I    No ;  the  anga- 
cious  Mormon,  finding  that  instead  of  a  bevy 
of  dupes  he  had  caught  a  Tartar,  haetfly 
decamped  in  the  general  confusion,  and  hie 
confederate,  thus  left  in  the  lurch, 
the  whole  conspiracy.     It  is  almost 
cessary  to  add,  that  after  this  occurrenee 
no  Mormon  ever  again  ventured  even  tJia 
shadow  of  his  nose  in  R     •  ,  and  Fhilq> 
Rivers,  for  whose   edification  this    little 
episode  had  prindpally  been  concocted,  r^ 
turned  to  his  home  a  wiser  and  a  happier 
man.    The  last  we  heard  of  him  was  hie 
marriage  with  his  feir  Marion,  and  doubtleae 
he  finds  matrimonial  bUss  the  best  safegoard 
against  the  seduoements  of  religious  fanatics, 
and  we  would  counsel  all  whose  heads  are  a 
little  inclined  to  be  led  by  the  last  new- 
fangled doctrine,  to  follow  his  example. 
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THE  SPADE  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  "  famine  year,"  of  1846,  an  aj^li- 
cation  was  made  to  the  benevolent  public 
for  food  and  seed  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Home  Mission,  on  behalf  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  of 
those  in  a  remote  district  in  the  county  of 
Maya  The  usual  practical  shrewdness  of 
Sootdimen  suggested  to  some  gentlemen  of 
Edinburgh  the  usdessness  of  aggravating 
the  future  destitution  of  the  Irish  people,  by 
merely  squandering  money  in  dolii^  out 
rations;  which,  when  eadiausted,  would 
leave  the  redpients  more  destitute,  and 
with  weaker  habits  of  sdf-relianoe  than  be- 
fore the  period  of  relieC  They  had  learnt 
from  history  the  success  with  which  Oron- 
wdl  had  planted  Ulster,  by  the  introduction 
of  Saxons  and  Saxon  habits  among  the  popu- 
lation. They  were  struck  with  the  wisdom 
and  practiod  views  which  Sir  Robert  Fed 
had  developed  in  his  proposals  for  a  renewal 
and  extension  of  the  experiment   Surprised 
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that  H  roettved  no  ooonienMioe  flrom  Parli- 
ameot  and  no  enoouragemeiit  from  the  an- 
thority  of  other  etateBinen,  they  resolved  to 
tiy,  oa  a  small  scale,  the  ezperimeot  vhioh 
night  worthtlj  have  been  expanded  in  im- 
perial dimensiona.  An  experienced  agri- 
eiiltarist  from  the  Sonth  of  Scotland  was 
dispatched  to  the  proposed  scene  of  opera- 
tiooa  Vnm  his  representation  it  appeared 
that  the  people  inhabiting  this  district,  being 
Ibond  to  be  of  a  peaceable  andfindostrious 
character,  and  lilUe  acquainted  with  the 
eommon  practice  of  systematic  hosbandry, 
it  was  afterwards  thought,  that  in  place  of 
continuing  the  temporary  assistance  which 
was  still  required,  the  money  to  be  so  ex- 
pended might  be  thrown  into  a  channel  of 
a  more  permanent  diaracter,  by  renting  a 
few  hundred  acres,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  introducing  an  improved  system  of  culti- 
vation, and  of  affording  profitable  employ- 
Boent  to  the  destitutei  Taking  a  more  en- 
htfged  view  of  the  matter,  it  was  considered 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  if  the  ex- 
ample were  set,  and  followed  out  with  suc- 
cess, private  individuals  firom  England  and 
Scotland,  looking  out  §ot  farms,  might  be 
induced  to  follow  such  example^  and  enter 
upon  the  cnltivaticn  of  the  thousands  of 
acres  whidi  are  lying  untenanted  on  all  sidea 
A  lease  of  Castle  and  Parkmore  farms 
and  the  Townland  of  Ballinglew  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  three  lives^  has  been  taken. 
The  land  is  two  miles  from  the  sea^coast, 
nine  from  the  sea-port  of  Killala,  and  sixteen 
fhxn  the  market-town  of  Ballina.  It  has 
good  roads,  abundance  of  lime  and  freestone, 
peat  for  fuel,  and  sea-weed  for  manur&  It 
is  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  statute 
acres  in  extent,  the  rent  is  only  sixty-four 
pounds,  and  that  rent  (only  three  shillings 
and  sixpenee  per  acre)  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  holdings.  Although  the 
tenants  were  greatly  in  arrear,  the  lessees 
wisely  procured  a  remission  of  the  landlord's 
daims,  and  paid  the  holders  a  handsome 
premium  in  consideration  for  the  tenant 
right,  to  maintain  the  policy  of  conciliating, 
and  giving  confidence  to  the  **  natives*** 
Useless  fences  and  roads  were  removed,  un- 
necessary hedges  and  ditches  rooted  out  and 
filled  up,  fields  put  into  convenient  shape 
and  dimensions^  an  immense  quantity  of  sur- 
fece  stones  removed  from  the  soil,  buildings 
vepaired,  proper  housings  and  cattle  sheds 


erected,  and  a  thrashing  mill,  to  be  drtvan 
by  water  power,  is  constructed.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  eomplete  year  (1849)  sixty-five 
acres  of  oats^  potatoes*  bailey,  vetches,  ear> 
rots,  parsnips,  and  turnips^  of  considerable 
yield  and  excellent  quality,  were  gathered, 
and  employment  afforded  for  liorty  men  at 
sixpence  per  day,  and  as  many  women  and 
children  at  from  three  pence  to  fourpence ; 
thereby  securing  subsistence  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  individuals. 

Scotchmen  can  do  nothing  without  schools^ 
and  the  first  building  which  the  subscribers 
erected  was  a  school-house.  They  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  teacher,  being  gen- 
erally told  by  those  to  whom  they  applied, 
that  they  declined  being  shot  by  wild  Irish- 
men. They,  at  last,  secured  the  services  of 
an  able  and  enthusiastic  Scotch  schoolmaster, 
who  understands  and  can  direct  all  country 
work,  and  who  finds  not  only  his  pupils  apt 
and  docile,  but  his  full-grown  nd^bors 
peaceable  and  friendly. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment has  devolved  upon  a  hard-headed 
Caledonian  form  overseer,  one  James  Carlaw, 
who  has  not  only  the  fiusulty  of  forming 
skilfully,  and  making  every  one  about  him 
work  efficiently,  but  whose  natural  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  have  made  him 
universally  acceptable  to  his  laborers,  and 
placed  him  on  the  highest  terms  with  his 
Catholic  neighbors,  tne^tMfiii^Mtf/»ne<tf.  Nor 
has  this  been  effected  by  any  compromise 
of  his  stiff  Presbyterian  prejudicea.  He  was 
**  awfully  BcandaUxed"  by  the  "  heathen  dis> 
regard  of  the  Sabbath-day;"  and  remon- 
strated with  all  and  sundry  on  the  subject 
With  the  caution  of  his  race,  he  left  his 
fomily  behind  him,  until  by  personal  resi- 
dence among  the  "wild  Irish,"  he  had  as- 
sured himself  that  they  were  not  so  wild  as 
they  were  called.  After  due  probation,  he 
imported  lus  wife  and  Ave  children  to  Bal- 
lii^^ew,  the  whole  hands  on  the  fiurms  having 
travelled  to  their  sea-port  of  debarkation  to 
receive  them,  as  a  mark  of  respect;  and 
now  Mrs.  Carlaw  manages  the  dairy,  and 
her  children  attend  the  sdiool  with  the  in- 
fantry of  the  district. 

**  I  conversed,"  says  a  policeman  in  his 
report  to  the  head  officer  in  Dublin,  **with 
all  the  people  on  the  form,  with  Mr.  Branni- 
gan,  the  overseer,  with  laborers,  apart,  and 
then  with  people  wholly  unconnected  with 
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the  turn.  The  former  think  the  oonoera 
will  pay  a  lavge  amount  of  intereet)  while 
the  latter  daet  aaj  it  will  take  five  jean 
before  it  can  paj  the  ram  already  expended 
niey  speak  approTingly  of  the  hnD,  ita 
manager,  and  management  On  the  whole, 
decided  advantages  hare  arisen  to  the  neigh- 
boihood  from  the  settlement  of  these  people 
in  it  Work  has  been  given,  instmetion  in 
agrienltnra  to  the  laborers  has  been  impart- 
ed, children  hare  been  taught  in  the  sdiool, 
meat  and  money  in  a  time  of  need  have  been 
distributed." 

The  report  of  the  clever  Irish  P.  0.«  fur- 
ther states,  that  **  the  people  are  perfectly 
satisfied,"  and  "  like  the  fiurm  work ;  that 
Mr.  Garlaw  gives  satisfiietion,  decidedly. 
Many  of  the  country  people,  of  a  different 
religious  persuasion,  speak  well  of  him. 
He  minds  lus  own  bnstnese — the  fium — and 
nothing  else."  A  glowing  description  it 
given  of  the  "  old  castle,  beautifully  situa- 
ted at  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;"  of  **  a 
lovely  cottage,  flanked  and  backed  by  trees ;" 
and  of  the  "  little  river,  which  winds  its 
way  through  this  channing  valley."  The 
oats  "are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen" — 
"barley  and  potatoes  excellent;  fiur  more 
than  an  average  crop.  The  country  is  per- 
fiectly  peaceable,  and  safe  for  strangers  to 
live  in."  The  whole  country  turned  out  to 
see  the  wonders  of  Scotch  broad-cast  sow- 
ing ;  grass  seed  rolling  in ;  turnip  drilling ; 
boys  and  giris  became  expert  at  the  hoe, 
"  and  this  implement  was  utterly  unknown 
herebeforei"  At  school  "  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  from  eighty  to  one  hundred." 

Such  is  the  deserved  interest  which  this 
experiment  has  excited,  that  ladies  of  rank 
and  quality,  not  contented  with  subscribing 
to  it,  have  travelled  alone  and  in  mid-winter 
to  the  spot,  to  verify,  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  reports  of  the  overseer.  Model  &rm 
account-books  are  kept  by  sturdy  James 
Oarlaw,  and  the  sheet  of  the  week's  entries 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer,  at 
Edinburgh,  for  examination  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  entire  Townland  of  Ballinglew,  on 
which  the  farm  is  situated,  is  to  be  exposed 
fur  iale  under  that  invaluable  measure  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act.  The  rental,  at 
present,  is  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds ; 
it  consists  of  nearly  one  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred acres;  it  is  tithe  and  Umd-tax  free; 


and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  go 
for  three  thousand  five  hundred,  or  four 
thousand  pounds  I    In  England  the  rental 
would  warrant  a  price  of  ten  ihooaand 
pounds,  and  the  acreage  eighteen  thoosand 
pounds    Amid  the  cry  of  Protodion  and 
Agricultural  Distress,  here  is  an  ample  fiekl 
for  the  enterprise  of  English   and  Seotah 
fivmers.    No  agriculturists  in  Europe  have 
the  advantages  of  such  cheap  land  and  labor 
as  are  offered  to  our  bucolio  Britona  in  Ire- 
land.    Able-bodied  laborers    at  aizpenoe; 
and  useful  weeders  and  hoeri  at  threepence 
per  day;  with  land,  bearii^  fine  crops  of 
oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  at  four 
shillings  and  eightpence  per  acre;  and  to 
be  had,  prospectively,  at  less  than  three 
shillings,  with  a  profit  to  the  landlord  of  Art 
per  cent  on  a  price  of  four  thousand  pomkk 
We  feel  convinced  that  an  interview  with 
James  Garlaw  would  soon  reassure  an  Eng- 
lish fanner  that  he  may  devote  his  energies 
to  the  cultivation  of  Ireland  without  soy 
fear  of  being  **  shot  from  behind  a  hedg&" 
The  vast  tide  of  emigration  whidi  is  flow- 
ing from  that  country  to  this  island,  of  the 
laboring  poor— and   to  the  Colonies  and 
United  States,  of  the  small  ftrmers — indi- 
cates  a  voluntary  relinquishmeat  of  the 
soil  by  the  native  occupiers,  which  may  sat- 
isfy the  reflective  that  a  dear  stage  is  left 
in  the  Sister  Kingdom  for  British  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  which  could  not  fiul  to  be 
crowned  with  suoocbs.    Sir  Robert  Peel  sug- 
gested the    plantation  of  Ireland,  which 
means  its  settlement,  not  by  isolated  emi- 
grantB,  but  in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute 
a  neighborhood ;  an  aggregation  of  English 
and  Scotch  in  a  district,  such  as  would  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  cheer  their 
hearts  by  co-operation.    Ireland  is  yet  des- 
tined to  be  our  right  arm,  in  place  of  being 
our  wooden  leg;  she  may  be  regenerated 
by  green  hearts  and  dieerfiii  hopes,  thrown 
ing  off  her  leprosy,  and  recovering  her  elas- 
ticity, **  so  that  her  flesh  shall  become  as  ths 
flesh  of  a  little  child."    She  has  been  bled 
and  blistered,  sweated  and  drugged,  to  no 
eflbct,  but  to  reduce  her  strength,  and  aggf** 
vate  her  symptomsL    It  is  time  rulers  shooM 
be  asked—as  the  proprietor  of  the  sorry  nsg 
was,  under  similar  circumstances — ^"Hsts 
you  ever  tried  him  with  oats  V    The  fint 
trial  of  the  experiment  has  succeeded  at 
Ballinglew.   We  hope  it  wUl  not  be  the  M> 
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HnroTO  old  ladiast  dyspeptie  balf-psy 
•iioen»  auspiflkMiB  qnidnnact,  plotHbreadiag 
diplomatists,  and  gnidgiqg  nte-paysrs,  aU 
kaTiDg  the  fear  of  Ihe  fbrthooming  Industrial 
LiTasioo  before  tbeir  ejes,  are  becoming 
▼eiyanzioos  nspeeting  the  adequate  effi- 
deaey  of  the  London  Police.  Horrible  ru- 
mors are  finding  their  waj  into  most  of  the 
dabs :  reports  are  permeating  into  the  tea- 
partiei  of  suburban  dowagers  which  darkly 
•hadow  Ibrth  dire  mischief  and  confusion, 
the  most  insignificant  result  whereof  is  to 
be  (of  oonrae)  the  oTerthrow  of  the  British 
Oonstitation.  Oonspiraeies  of  a  compre- 
hensiye  character  are  being  hatched  in  cer- 
tain back  parlors,  in  certain  bade  streets  be- 
hind Mr.  Cantelo's  Chicken  Establishment 
in  Leicester  Square.  A  complicated  web  of 
machination  is  being  spun — ^we  have  it  on 
tbe  authority  of  a  noble  peer  against  the 
intq^ity  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  at  a  small 
oofiee-shop  in  Soho  t  PruBsia  is  being  men- 
aced by  twenty-four  determined  Poles  and 
Honveds  in  the  attics  of  a  cheap  rettauraieur 
in  the  Haymarket  Lots  are  being  east  for 
the  assassinatton  of  Louii  Napoleon,  in  the 
inner  parlors  of  Tarious  cigar  shopa  Amer- 
ica, as  we  learn  from  that  mighty  lever  of 
the  dvilixed  world,  the  "  New  York  Weekly 
Herald''— at  whose  nod,  it  is  well  known, 
kings  tremble  on  their  thrones,  and  the  earth 
shakes  1 — ^is  of  opinion  that  the  time  bids  fair 
for  a  descent  of  Red-Republicans  on  Man- 
chester. The  Engiidi  policemen  have  been 
tampered  with,  and  are  suborned.  The  great 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  can't  find  one  anywhere. 
In  short,  the  peace  of  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe  may  be  conddered  as  already 
gone.  When  the  various  conspiradee  now 
on  loot  are  ripe,  the  armies  of  the  disaflfect- 
ed  of  all  nations  whidi  are  to  land  at  the 
▼arious  British  ports  under  pretence  of  "  as- 
sisting'' at  the  Great  Glass  diow,  are  to  be 
privately  and  confidentially  drilled  in  secret 
Chamjf  dt  Motm^  and  anned  with  weapons, 
stealthily  abstracted  from  the  Tower  of 
London ;  while  the  Metropolitan  Pdice  and 
the  Guards,  both  horse  and  feot,  will  fra- 
ternise, and  (to  a  man)  pretend  to  be  last 
adeepu 

Ndther  haye  our  prudent  prophets  omit- 
ted to  foretell  minor  disasters    Qangi  of 
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bni)glars  from  the  oouaties  of  Suirey,  Smk 
lex,  and  Lancadkire,  are  also  to  fratemiae  in 
London,  and  to  "  rifle,  rob^  and  plunder,"  aa 
uninterruptedly  as  if  every  man's  houie 
were  a  mere  Castle  of  Andalusia.  Pick- 
pocketa-Hiot  in  single  spies  but  in  whole 
battalions— are  to  arrive  from  Paris  and 
Vienna,  and  are  to  fidl  into  compact  or- 
ganisation (through  the  medium  of  inter- 
preters) with  the  united  swell-mobs  of  Lou* 
don,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  1 

In  short,  it  would  appear  that  no  words 
can  express  our  fearful  condition  so  weU,  aa 
Mr.  Croaker's  in  "  Tbe  Good-NaturedMan." 
**  I  am  so  frightened,"  says  he,  **  that  I  scarce 
know  whether  I  dt,  stand,  or  go.  Perhape 
at  this  moment  I  am  treading  on  lighted 
matches,  hlaaing  brimstone,  and  barreb  of 
gunpowder.  They  are  preparing  to  blow 
me  up  into  the  douds.  Murder  I  We  shall 
be  all  burnt  in  our  beds  1" 

Now,  to  the  end  that  the  prophets  and 
their  disdples  may  rest  quietly  in  thtit  bedib 
we  have  benevolently  abandoned  our  own 
bed  for  some  three  nights  or  so,  in  order  to 
report  the  results  of  personal  inquiry  into 
the  condition  and  system  of  the  Protective 
Police  of  the  Metropolis: — ^the  Detective 
Police  has  been  already  described  in  Um 
first  volume  of  "Household  Worda"  Bl 
after  our  details  of  the  patience,  prompti- 
tude, order,  vigilance,  seal,  and  judgment 
which  watch  over  the  peace  of  the  huge 
Babylon  when  she  sleeps,  the  fears  of  the 
most  apprehendve  be  not  dispelled,  we 
shall  have  quitted  our  pillow,  and  plied  our 
pen  in  vain  1    But  we  have  no  sudi  distrust 

Although  the  Metropolitan  Police  Foroe 
condsts  of  nineteen  superintendents^  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  inspectors,  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  sergeants,  and  fear 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eerett 
constables,  ddng  duty  at  twenty-five  sta- 
tions ;  yet,  so  uniform  is  tiie  order  of  pro- 
ceeding in  all,  and  so  feirlycan  the  desoip- 
tion  of  what  is  done  at  one  station  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  what  is  done  at  the  othen^ 
that,  without  further  pref/»,  we  shall  take 
the  reader  into  custody,  and  convey  bun  at 
once  to  the  Police  Statioi^  in  Bow  Street 
Covent  Garden. 

A  policeman  keepii^^  watch  and  ward  9k 
the  wicket  gives  us  adndssion,  and  we  pei>- 
ceed  down  along  passage  into  an  outer  room, 
where  there  ia  abaniek  bedstead,  on  whish 
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ire  obterve  PoUoe-oonstable  Obwke,  newly 
relieved,  asleep,  ftod  noring  most  porten- 
toaslj — a  little  exhausted,  perhaps,  by  Dine 
hours'  constant  walking  on  his  bsAt  In  the 
right-hand  corner  of  this  room — ^which  is  a 
bare  room  like  a  guard-house  without  the 
drums  and  muskets — ^is  a  dock,  or  space 
railed  off  for  prisoners :  oppoeite,  a  window 
breast-high  at  which  an  Inspector  always 
presides  day  and  night  to  hear  chargea 
Passing  by  a  ooraer-door  into  his  office  on 
the  other  side  of  this  window,  we  find  it 
much  like  any  other  office-^ky,  dull,  and 
quiet — ^papers  stuck  against  the  walls — ^per- 
fect library  of  old  charges  on  shelves  orer- 
head— stools  and  desks— «  hall-porter's  chair, 
little  used — gas-lights— -fire— eober  clock. 
At  one  desk  stands  a  policeman,  duly  coated 
and  caped,  looking  stiffly  orer  his  glazed 
stock  at  a  handbill  he  is  copying.  -Two  In- 
spectors sit  near,  working  away  at  a  great 
rtte  with  noisy  pens  that  sound  like  little 
rattles. 

The  clock  points  a  quarter  before  nine. 
One  of  the  Inspectors  takes  under  his  arm  a 
alate,  the  night's  muster  roll,  and  an  orderly 
book.  He  proceeds  to  the  Yard.  The  gas 
Jet,  shining  from  the  office  through  its  win- 
dow, and  a  couple  of  street  lamps  indistinctly 
light  the  place. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  inspecting  offi- 
cer in  the  yard,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
word    "Attention!"   about  seventy  white 
fisoes,  peering  out  above  half-a-dozen  parallel 
lines  of  dark  figures,  fall  into  military  ranks 
in  "open  order."    A  man* from  each  section 
— «  Sergeant— comes  forward  to  form  the 
■taff  of  the  commanding  officer.     The  roll 
is  called  over,  and  certain  men  are  told  off 
as  a  Reserve,  to  remain  at  the  station  for 
any  exigencies  that  may  arise.    The  book 
is  then  opened,  and  the  Inspector  reads  aloud 
a  series  of  warnings.    P.  0.  John  Jones,  J, 
No.  202,  was  discovered  drunk  on  duty  on 
tnch  a  day,  and  dismissed  the  force.    Ser- 
geant Jenkins  did  not  report  that  a  robbery 
had  been  oomp]|iined  of  in  such  a  street, 
and  is  suspended  for  a  month.    The  whole 
division  are  then  enlightened  as  to  the  names, 
addresses,  ages,  and  hdghts,  of  all  persons 
who  have  been  "  missing"  from  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Gross  (the  police 
definition  of  the  Metropolis)  since  the  pre- 
vious night;  as  to  the  colors  of  their  hair, 
•yes^  and  doihee ;  as  to  the  cut  of  their  coats, 


the  fashion  and  material  of  their  gowns,  tiie 
shape  of  their  hats  or  bonnets,  the  make  of 
their  boots.  So  minute  and  definite  are  all 
these  personal  descriptions)  that  a  P.  G 
(the  official  ellipsis  for  Police  Constable) 
must  be  very  sleepy,  or  unusually  dull  oi 
observation,  if,  in  the  event  of  his  meeting 
with  any  of  these  missing  individuals,  he 
does  not  put  them  in  train  of  restoration  to 
their  anxious  frienda  Lost  artidesof  prop- 
erty are  then  enumerated  and  described 
with  equal  exactness^  When  we  reflect 
that  the  same  routine  is  being  performed 
at  the  same  moment  at  the  head  of  every 
police  regiment  or  division  in  the  Metropo^ 
lis,  it  seems  extraordinary  how  any  thing 
or  person  can  be  lost  in  Ixmdoa  Among 
the  trifles  enumerated  as  *' found,"  are  a 
horse  and  cart,  a  small  dog,  a  brooch,  a  baby, 
and  a  firkin  of  butter. 

Emotion  is  no  part  of  a  policeman's  duty. 
If  felt,  it  must  be  suppressed :  he  listens  as 
stolidly  to  the  following  account  of  the  baby, 
as  to  the  history  of  the  horse  and  cart,  the 
little  dog,  the  brooch,  and  the  butter. 

S  DIVISION.  Found,  at  Eight  and  a 
•  quarter  p.  m.,  on  the  2d  instant,  by 
[a  gentleman  named],  of  Bayham  Street, 
Camden  Town,  on  the  step  of  his  door,  the 
body  of  a  new-born  Infant,  tied  up  in  a 
Holland  Bag.  Had  on  a  Calico  Beu-gown 
and  Muslin  Cap,  trimmed  with  Satin  Rib- 
bon. Also  a  Note,  stating,  **  Any  one  who 
finds  this  precious  burden,  pay  him  the  last 
duties  which  a  Mother — ^much  in  distress  and 
trouble  of  mind — ^is  unable  to  da  May  the 
blessing  of  God  be  on  you  I" 

The  book  is  closed.  The  mother  "  much 
in  distress  and  trouble  of  mind,**  is  shut  up 
with  it ;  and  the  Inspector  proceeds  to  make 
his  inspection.  He  marches  past  each  rank. 
The  men,  one  by  one,  produce  their  kit, 
consisting  of  lantern,  rattle,  and  staff.  He 
sees  that  each  man  is  clean  and  properly 
provided  for  the  duties  of  the  night  Re- 
turning to  his  former  statiou'amidst  the  ser- 
geants, he  gives  the  word  **  Close  up  I" 

The  men  now  form  a  compact  body,  and 
the  sergeants  take  their  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  ranks.  But,  before  this 
efficient  body  of  troops  deploy  to  their 
various  beats,  they  are  addressed  by  the 
superior  officer  much  as  a  oolonel  ha- 
rangues his  regiment  before  going  into  so- 
tioa  The  Inspector's  speech — sharp  sod 
pithily  delivered — ^is  something  to  this  effect: 
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**  19ow,  meo,  I  mutt  agaia  beg  of  you  to 
be  very  carefol  in  your  examinatioa  of 
empty  housea.  See  that  the  doors  are  fast ; 
mnd,  if  noti  search  for  any  persons  anlaw- 
folly  concealed  therein.  Number  nineteen 
aeetioD  will  allow  no  destitute  parties  to 
herd  together  under  the  Adelphi  arches. 
Section  Number  twenty-four  will  be  yery 
particular  in  insisting  on  all  gentlemen's 
carriages  [it  is  an  opera  night]  keeping  the 
rank,  dose  to  the  curb-stone,  and  in  caution- 
ing the  coachmen  not  to  leave  their  horses. 
Be  sure  and  look  sharp  after  ilower-girls. 
Offering  flowers  for  sale  is  a  pretence.  The 
girls  are  either  beggars  or  thieves;  but 
you  must  exercise  great  cautioa  You  must 
not  interfere  with  them  unless  you  actually 
hear  them  asking  charity,  or  see  them  trying 
pockets,  or  engaged  in  actual  theft  The 
chief  thing,  however,  is  the  empty  houses ; 
thieves  get  from  them  into  the  adjoining 
premises,  and  then  there's  a  burglary. — Ten- 
tlon,  to  the  left  face,  march  I" 

The  sections  march  off  in  Indian  file,  and 
the  Inspector  returns  to  his  office  by  one  door, 
while  Uie  half-dozen  "Reserves"  go  into  the 
outer-room  by  another.  The  former  now 
buttons  on  his  great-coat,  and,  after  supper, 
will  visit  every  beat  in  the  division,  to  see 
that  the  men  are  at  their  duties.  The  other 
Inspector  remains,  to  take  the  chaigea 

A  small  man,  who  gives  his  name,  Mr. 
Spills,  (or  for  whom  that  name  will  do  in 
this  place  as  well  as  another,)  presents  him- 
self at  ihe  half-open  window  to  complain  of 
A  gentleman  now  present,  who  is  stricken  in 
years,  bold,  well-dressed,  staid  in  counte- 
nance, respectable  in  appearance,  and  ex- 
ceedingly drunk.  He  gases  at  his  accuser 
from  behind  the  dock,  with  lack-lustre  peni- 
tence, as  that  gentleman  elaborates  his 
grievance  to  the  patient  Inspector;  who, 
oat  of  a  tangle  of  digressions  and  inuendoes 
dashed  with  sparkling  scraps  of  club-room 
oratoiy,  extracts — not  without  difficulty — 
the  substance  of  the  complaint,  and  reduces 
It  to  a  charge  of  **  drunk  and  disorderly." 
The  culprit,  it  seems,  not  half  an  hour  ago 
— ^purely  by  accident — found  his  way  into 
Craven-street,  Strand.  Though  there  are  up- 
wards of  forty  doors  in  Graven-st,  he  woM 
kick,  and  thump,  and  batter  the  complain- 
ant's door.  No  other  door  would  do.  The 
complainant  don't  know  why;  the  delin- 
quent don't  know  why ;  nobody  knows  why. 


No  entreaty,  no  expostulation,  no  threat, 
could  induce  him  to  transfer  his  favors  to 
any  other  door  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Mr.  Spills ;  yet 
when  Mr.  Spills  presented  himself  at  the 
gate  of  his  castle  in  answer  to  the  thun- 
dering summons,  the  prisoner  insisted  on 
finishing  the  evening  at  the  domestic  sup- 
per-table of  the  Spills  family.  Finally, 
the  prisoner  emphasised  his  claim  on  Mr. 
Spills's  hospitality  by  striking  Mr.  Spills 
on  the  mouth.  This  led  to  his  being  im- 
mediately handed  over  to  the  custody  of  a 
P.O. 

The  defendant  answers  the  usual  questions 
as  to  name  and  condition,  with  a  drowsy  in- 
difference peculiar  to  the  muddled.  But, 
when  the  Inspector  asks  his  age,  a  faint  ray 
of  his  spirit  shines  through  him.  What  is 
that  to  the  police  f  Have  they  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  census  f  They  may  lock  him 
up,  fine  him,  put  him  in  jail,  work  him  on 
the  tread-mill,  if  they  like.  All  this  is  in 
their  power ;  he  knows  the  law  well  enough, 
sir ;  but  they  can't  make  him  tell  his  age 
— and  he  won't — ^won't  do  it,  sir!  At 
length,  after  having  been  mildly  pressed, 
and  cross-examined,  and  coaxed,  he  passes 
his  fingers  through  the  few  gray  hairs  that 
fringe  his  bald  head,  and  suddenly  roars : 
"  Well  then ;— Five-and-twenty  1" 
All  the  policemen  laugh.  The  prisoner — 
but  now  triumphant  in  his  retort — checks 
himself,  endeavors  to  stand  erect,  and  sur- 
veys them  with  defiance. 

"Have  you  any  thing  about  you,  you  would 
like  us  to  take  care  of  T  This  is  the  usual 
apology  for  searching  a  drunken  prisoner ; 
searches  cannot  be  enforced  except  in  cases 
of  felony. 

Before  the  prisoner  can  answer,  one  of 
the  Reserves  eases  him  of  his  property 
Had  his  adventures  been  produced  in  print, 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  better  de- 
scribed than  by  the  following  articles : — a 
penknife,  an  empty  sandwich-box,  a  bunch 
of  keys,  a  bird's-eye  handkerchief,  a  sov- 
ereign, fivepence  in  halfpence,  a  toothpick, 
and  a  pocket-book.  From  his  neck  is  drawn 
a  watch-guard,  cut  through,-^fM>  watch. 

When  he  is  sober,  he  will  be  questioned 
as  to  his  loss ;  a  description  of  the  watch, 
with  its  maker^s  name  and  number  will  be 
extracted  from  him ;  it  will  be  sent  round 
to  every  ttatioo ;  and,  by  this  tune  to-mor- 
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tow  night)  ereiy  pAwnlsroker  ii  ib»  Metrop- 
olifl  will  be  adced  whether  Buch  a  watch 
has  been  offered  as  a  pledge?  Meet 
probably  it  will  be  recovered  and  restored 
before  be  has  time  to  get  tipsy  again — and 
when  he  has,  he  will  probably  lose  it  agaia 

**  When  shall  I  hare  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  T  ashs  the  proseeotor. 

'*At  ten  o*clock  to-morrow  moming,** — 
and  so  ends  that  case. 

There  b  no  peace  for  the  Inspector.  Du- 
ring the  twenty-four  hours  he  is  on  duty, 
hiB  window  is  constantly  framing  some  new 
picture.  For  some  minutes,  a  brown  hce 
with  bright  black  eyes  has  been  peering 
impatiently  from  under  a  quantity  of  tan- 
gled black  hair  and  a  straw  hat  behind  Kr. 
Spills.    K  now  advances  to  the  window. 

*  Have  you  got  e^er  a  gipsy  woman  here, 
iirr 

"  Ko  gipsy  woman  to-night.** 

'"Thank'ee,  sir;  and  the  querist  retires  to 
repeat  this  new  reading  of  **  Shepherds,  I 
have  lost  my  love,"  at  every  other  station- 
house,  till  be  finds  her — and  hails  her. 

Most  of  the  constables  who  have  been 
relieved  from  duty  by  the  nfaie  o^clock  men 
have  now  dropped  in,  and  are  detailing  any- 
thing worthy  of  a  report  to  their  respective 
sergeants.  Tbe  sergeants  enter  these  occur- 
rences on  a  printed  form.  Only  one  is  pre- 
sented now : — 

*'  P.  C.  6*7  reports  that,  at  6^  p.  x,  a  boy, 
named  Philip  Isaac  was  knocked  down,  m 
Bow-street,  by  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Parks,  a  newsvender.  He  was  taken  to 
Oharing  X  Hospital,  and  seat  home^  slightly 
bruiMd." 

The  Inspector  has  not  time  to  file  this 
document  before  an  eamest-lookittg  man 
oomsa  to  the  window.  Something  has  hap- 
pened which  evidently  eauaes  him  more  pain 
than  resentment 

**  I  am  afraid  wn  have  been  robbed.  My 
name  is  Paricer,  of  the  firm  of  Parker  and 
Tide,  upholsterera  This  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clock,  our  derk  handed  to  a  young  man 
who  is  our  eolleetor,  (he  is  only  nineteen,) 
about  mnety-siz  pounds,  to  take  to  the  bank. 
He  ought  to  have  been  back  in  about  fif- 
teen minutes ;  but  he  had'at  oomo  back  at 
■is  o^doek.  I  went  to  the  bank  to  see  if 
the  cash  had  been  paid  in,  and  it  had 

**  Be  good  SBOigli  lo  des«{ba  hk  person 


and  dress,  sir,"  says  tlie  Inspector,  taldiig 
out  a  printed  form  called  "a  Route." 

Tliese  are  minutely  detailed,  and  recstded. 
"  Has  he  any  friends  or  rdatives  in  Lnndoo  f" 

The  applicant  repUee  by  describing  the 
residence  and  condition  of  the  youth's  fotber 
and  uncle.  Hie  Inspector  orders  "  Ninety- 
two"  (one  of  the  Reserves)  to  go  with  tbe 
gentlemen,  ^  and  see  what  he  can  mak«  of 
it"  Hie  miaguided  ddinquenf s  chance  at 
escape  will  be  lessened  every  minute.  Koi 
only  will  his  usual  haunts  be  vidted  in  tbe 
course  of  the  night  by  Ninety-two ;  but  hia 
description  will  be  known,  before  mornings, 
by  every  police  ofiloer  on  duty.  This  Route 
— ^whidi  u  now  bdng  copied  by  a  Reserre 
into  a  book — will  be  passed  on,  presently, 
to  the  next  station.  There,  it  will  again  be 
copied ;  passed  on  to  the  neset ;  copied ;  for- 
warded— and  so  on  until  it  shall  have  made 
the  drcuit  of  all  the  Metropolitan  stationa. 
In  the  morning,  that  description  will  be  read 
to  the  men  going  on  duty.  "Long  nedc, 
light  hair,  brown  clothes,  low-crowned  hat," 
and  so  oa 

A  member  of  the  E  division  throws  a 
paper  on  the  window-sill,  touches  his  hat, 
exclaims,  **  Route,  sir  I"  and  departa 

The  Routes  are  coming  in  all  night  long. 
A  lady  has  lost  her  purse  in  an  omnibus. 
Here  is  a  description  of  the  supposed  thief 
-*-a  woman  who  sat  next  to  tiie  lady — and 
here  are  the  dates  and  numbers  of  the  bank 
notes,  inscribed  on  the  paper  with  exactness. 
On  the  back,  is  an  entry  of  the  hour  at  whidi 
the  paper  was  received  at,  and  sent  away 
from,  every  station  to  which  it  has  yet  been. 
A  Reserve  is  sailed  in  to  book  the  memo- 
randum; and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  is 
off  with  it  to  the  station  next  on  the  Route. 
Not  only  are  these  notices  read  to  the  men 
at  each  relief,  but  the  most  important  of 
them  are  inserted  in  the  Police  GaweiU,  the 
especial  Uteraiy  oigan  of  the  Force,  whidi 
is  edited  by  one  of  its  members. 

A  well-dressed  youth  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  now  Imus  over  the  window  to 
bring  himself  as  near  to  the  Inspector  as 
possible  He  whispl^s  in  a  broad  Seotch 
accent: 

**  I  am  destitute.  I  came  up  from  Sect- 
land  to  find  one  Saunders  M* Alpine,  and  I 
ean*t  find  him,  and  I  have  spent  all  my 
money.  I  have  not  a  farthioig  left  I  wsdI 
a  night's  lodgiqg." 
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'*B6Mffver    The   InspMstor  wastes  no 
WQfda  in  a  case  like  this." 
-Sir" 

**  Qo  over  to  the  relieTing  officer  and  ask 
him  to  give  this  young  man  a  night  in  the 
casual  ward."* 

The  policeman  and  the  half-shamed  sup- 
pliant go  oat  together. 

"  That  is  a  genuine  tale***  remarks  the  In- 
spector. 

"Evidently  a  fortune-seeking  young 
Scotchman  "  we  venture  to  conjecture, "  who 
has  come  to  London  upon  too  slight  an  in- 
vitation, and  too  slender  a  purse.  He  has 
an  honest  face,  and  won't  know  want  long. 
He  may  die  Lord  Mayor.  ** 

The  Inspector  if  not  sanguine  in  suoh 
cases.    "  He  fftay,"  he  says. 

There  is  a  great  commotion  in  the  outer 
nffica  Looking  through  the  window,  we  see 
a  stout  bustling  wonuui  who  announces  her- 
aelf  as  a  complainant,  three  female  witnesses, 
and  two  policemen.  Tliis  solemn  procession 
moves  towards  the  window  ;  yet  we  look  in 
Tain  for  a  prisoner.  The  prisoner  is  in  truth 
invisible  on  the  floor  of  the  dock,  so  one  of 
his  guards  is  ordered  to  mount  him  on  a 
bench.  He  is  a  handsome,  dirty,  curly- 
headed  boy  about  the  age  of  seven,  though 
he  says  he  is  nine.  The  prosecutrix  makes 
her  charge. 

"  Last  Sunday,  sir,  (if  you  please,  sir,  I 
keep  a  cigar  and  statiooer's  shop,)  this  here 
little  creetur  breaks  one  of  my  windows, 
and  the  moment  after,  I  loses  a  box  of 
paints—" 

**  Value  r  asks  the  Inspector,  already  en- 
tering the  charge,  after  one  sharp  look  at  the 
child. 

**  Value,  sir  t  Well,  Fll  say  eight-pence. 
Well,  sir,  to  night  again,  just  before  shutting 
up,  I  hears  another  pane  go  smash.  I  looks 
out,  and  I  sees  this  same  little  creetur  a 
running  aways.  I  runs  after  him,  and  hands 
him  over  to  the  polica" 

The  child  does  not  exhibit  the  smallest' 
sign  of  fear  or  sorrow.  He  does  not  even 
whimper.  He  tells  his  name  and  address, 
when  asked  them,  in  a  straight-forward 
business-like  manner,  as  if  he  were  quite 
used  to  the  whole  proceeding.  He  is  locked 
up ;  and  the  prosecutrix  is  deured  to  appear 
before  the  Magistrate  in  the  morning  to  sub- 
stantiate her  charge. 
**  A  child  so  young,  a  professional  thief!" 


"Ahl  These  are  the  most 
cases  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  number 
of  children  brought  here,  either  as  prisoners^ 
or  as  having  been  lost,  is  from  fiYS  to  six 
thousand  per  annum.  Juvenile  crime  and 
its  forerunner— the  neglect  of  children  by 
thmrparente—is  still  on  the  increase.  That's 
the  experience  of  the  whole  Force." 

**  If  some  place  were  provided  at  which 
neglected  children  could  be  made  to  pass 
their  time,  instead  of  in  the  market  and 
streets  say  in  industrial  schools  fKovided 
by  the  nation— juvenile  delinquency  would 
very  much  decrease! — " 

**  I  believe,  sir,  (and  I  speak  the  senti* 
ments  of  many  experienced  officers  in  the 
Force,)  that  it  would  be  much  lessened,  and 
that  the  expense  of  such  establishments 
would  be  saved  in  a  veiy  short  time  out  of 
the  police  and  county  rates.  Let  alone 
morality  altogether." 

And  the  Inspector  resumes  his  writing. 
For  a  little  while  we  are  left  to  think,  to 
the  ticking  of  the  dock. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  gentle- 
men in  the  English  House  of  Goounons  as- 
sembling in  London.  There  is  not  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  may  not  in  one  week, 
if  he  choose,  acquire  as  dimnal  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hell  upon  earth  in  which  he  lives,  in 
regard  of  these  children,  as  this  Inspector 
haa-^as  we  have — as  no  man  can  by  posr 
sibility  slint  out,  who  will  walk  this  town 
with  open  eyes  observant  of  what  is  crying 
to  God  in  the  streeta  If  we  were  one  of 
those  six  hundred  and  filly-six,  and  had  the 
courage  to  declare  that  we  know  the  day 
fMui  come  when  these  diildren  must  be 
taken,  by  the  strong  hand,  out  of  our  shame- 
ful public  wayS)  and  must  be  rescued'— when 
tlie  State  must  (no  will,  or  will  not,  in  the 
case,  but  must)  take  up  neglected  and  igno- 
rant children  wheresoever  they  are  found, 
severely  punishing  the  parents  when  they 
can  be  found,  too,  and  forcing  them,  if  they 
have  any  means  of  existence,  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  reclamation  of  their 
offspring,  but  never  again  intrusting  them 
with  the  duties  they  have  abandoned; — ^if 
we  were  to  say  this,  and  were  to  add  that 
as  the  day  must  come,  it  cannot  come  too 
soon,  and  had  best  come  now — Red  Tape 
would  arise  against  us  in  ten  thousand 
shapes  of  virtuous  opposition,  and  cocks 
would  opow,  and  donkeys  would  bray,  and 
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owIb  would  hoot,  and  strangen  would  be 
espied,  and  houtes  would  be  counted  out, 
and  we  should  be  satisfactorily  put  down. 
Meanwhile,  in  Aberdeen,  the  horror  has 
risen  to  that  height,  that  against  the  law, 
the  juithorities  have  by  force  swept  their 
streets  dear  of  these  unchristian  objects, 
and  have,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  il- 
legal power,  successfully  done  this  very 
thing.  Do  none  of  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty -six  know  of  it— do  none  of  them  look 
into  it — do  none  of  them  lay  down  their 
newspapers  when  they  read  of  a  baby  sen- 
tenced for  Uie  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth time  to  imprisonment  and  whipping, 
and  ask  themselves  the  question,  **  Is  there 
any  earthly  thing  tliis  child  can  do  when  this 
new  sentence  is  fulfilled,  but  steal  again,  and 
be  again  imprisoned  and  again  flogged,  un- 
til, a  precocious  human  devil,  it  is  shipped 
away  to  corrupt  a  new  world  f '  Do  none 
of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  care  to 
walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel — 
to  look  into  Wentworth-street — ^to  stray 
into  the  lanes  of  Westminster — ^to  go  into  a 
prison  almost  within  the  shadow  of  their 
own  Victoria  Tower — to  see  with  their  eyes 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  what  such  child- 
hood is,  and  what  escape  it  has  from  being 
what  it  is  t  Well  I  Red  Tape  is  easier,  and 
tells  for  more  in  blue  books,  and  will  give 
you  a  committee  five  years  long  if  you  like, 
to  inquire  whether  the  wind  ever  blows,  or 
the  rain  ever  falU — and  then  you  can  talk 
about  it,  and  do  nothing. 

Our  meditations  are  suddenly  interrupted. 

*'  Here's  a  pretty  business  !**  cries  a  pale 
man  in  a  breathless  hurry,  at  the  window. 
''Somebody  has  been,  tunpering  with  my 
door-lock  T 

**  How  do  you  mean,  sir  f 

**  Why,  I  live  round  the  corner,  and  I  had 
been  to  the  Play,  and  I  left  my  door  on  the 
lock  (it's  a  Chubb !)  and  I  come  back,  and 
it  won't  act  It  has  been  tampered  with. 
There  either  are,  or  have  been,  thieves  in 
the  place !" 

"ReserveT 

"  Sir  r 

''Take  another  man  with  you,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  ladders,  and  see  to  this  gentleman's 
house." 

A  sallow  anxious  little  man  rushes  ia 

"  O !  you  haven't  seen  any  thing  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  Uack  and  tan  spaniel,  have  youT 


"  Is  it  a  spaniel  dog  we  have  got  in  the 
yard  ?"  the  Inspector  inquires  of  the  jailer. 

**  No,  sir,  it's  a  brown  tarrier  f 

"  0 1  It  can't  be  my  dog  then.  A  brdwn 
tarrier !  O !  adieu,  gentlemen  1  Thank  you.* 

"  Good  night,  sir." 

The  Reserve  just  now  dispatdwd  with  the 
other  man  and  the  two  ladders,  returns 
gruff-voiced  and  a  little  disgusted. 

"  Well  t  what's  up  around  the  comer  f* 

"  Nothing  the  matter  with  the  lock,  sir- 
I  opened  it  with  the  key  directly  f 

We  fall  into  a  dose  before  the  fire.  Only 
one  little  rattle  of  a  pen  is  springing  now, 
for  the  other  Inspector  has  put  on  his  great- 
coat and  gone  out,  to  make  the  round  of  his 
beat  and  look  after  his.men.  We  become 
aware  in  our  sleep  of  a  scuffling  on  the 
pavement  outside.  It  approaches  and  be- 
comes noisy  and  hollow  on  the  boarded  floor 
withia  We  again  repair  to  the  window. 
A  Yerj  ill-looking  woman  in  the  dock.  A 
very  stupid  little  gentleman,  very  mudi 
overcome  with  liqucn*,  and  with  his  head 
extremely  towzled,  endeavoring  to  make  out 
the  meaning  of  two  immovable  policemen, 
and  indistinctly  muttering  a  desire  to  know 
"  war  it's  awr  abow." 

"  Well !"  says  the  Inspector,  possessed  of 
the  case  in  a  look. 

"  I  was  on  duty,  sir,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
just  now,"  says  one  of  the  policeman,  when 
I  see  this  gent — "* 

Here,  **  this  gent,"  with  an  air  of  great 
dignity,  again  observes,  "  Mirrer  Insperrer, 
I  requesher  know  war  it's  awr  abow." 

"  Well  hear  you  presently,  sir.   Gk)  on  f" 

— **  when  I  see  this  gent  in  conversation 
again  the  railings  with  this  woman.  I  re- 
quested of  him  to  move  on,  and  observed 
hb  watch-guard  hanging  loose  oat  of  bis 
pocket  '  You've  lost  your  watch,'  I  said. 
Then  I  turned  to  her.  '  And  you've  got  it,' 
I  said.  '  I  ain't,'  she  said.  Hien  she  said, 
turning  to  him,  *  You  know  you've  been  in 
company  with  many  others  to-night,  flower- 
girls,  and  a  lot  more.'  '  I  shall  take  yoti,  I 
said  anyhow.  Then  I  turned  my  lantern 
on  her,  and  saw  the  silver  watch,  'frith  the 
glass  broke,  lying  behind  her  on  the  stone& 
Then  I  took  her  into  custody,  and  the  other 
constable  brought  the  gent  along." 

"  Jailer  !"  says  the  Inspector. 

"  Sir  r 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  her.    Take  care  she 
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doD*t  make  awaj  with  any  thiqg — and  tend 
for  Mra  Green." 

The  aocuaed  siU  in  a  ooner  of  the  dock, 
qnite  oompoaed,  with  her  arms  under  her 
dirty  shawl,  and  says  nothing.  The  Inspec- 
tor folds  a  charge-sheet,  and  dips  his  pen  in 
the  ink. 

"  Now,  sir,  yonr  name,  if  you  please  f* 


TAa<  can't  be  your  name,  sir.  What 
name  does  he  say.  Constable  T 

The  second  Oonstable  **  seriously  inclines 
his  ear ;"  the  gent  being  a  short  man,  and 
the  second  oonstable  a  tall  one.  "  He  says 
his  name's  Bat,  sir."  (Gtetting  at  it  after  a 
good  deal  of  troubla) 

"Where  do  you  Uyc,  Mr.  Batt" 

•*Lambcr." 

**  And  what  are  you  t — ^what  business  are 
yon,  Mr.  Batt" 

"  Fesher,"  says  Mr.  Bat,  again  collecting 
dignity. 

"  Profession,  is  it  ff  Very  good,  sir.  What's 
your  profession  ff" 

"  Solirerer,"  returns  Mr.  Bat 

*  Solicitor  of  Lambeth.  Have  yon  lost 
any  thing  besides  your  watch,  sir  T 

"  I  am  nor  aware — lost — any— arriofcle — 
prorrery,'*  says  Mr.  Bat 

The  Inspector  has  been  looking  at  the 
watdu 

"  What  do  you  value  this  watch  at,  sir  !** 

'^Ten  pound,"  says  Mr.  Bat,  with  unex- 
pected promptitude. 

**  Hardly  worth  so  much  as  that,  I  should 
thinkr 

"  FiTO  pound  five,"  says  Mr.  Bat  I  doro 
how  much.  Tm  not  par-noK-ler,"  this  word 
costs  Mr.  Bat  a  tremendous  effort,  ''abow 
the  war.  It's  not  my  war.  It's  a  frez  of 
my, 

"  If  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  yours,  you 
wouldn't  like  to  lose  it,  I  suppose  V 

**  I  doro,"  says  Mr.  Bat  "  Tm  nor  any 
ways  par-noitler  abow  the  war.  It's  a  frez 
of  my ;"  which  he  afterwards  repeats  at  in- 
terrals,  scores  of  times.  Always  as  an 
entirely  norel  idea. 

Inspector  writes.  Brings  chaige-sheet 
to  window.    Reads  same  to  Mr.  Bat 

"  Ton  charge  this  woman,  sir," — ^her  name, 
age,  and  address  have  been  preyiously  taken 
— ^with  robbing  you  of  your  watch.  I 
won't  trouble  you  to  sign  the  sheet,  as  you 
are  not  in  good  writing  order.    You'll  have 


to  be  here  this  moming— it's  now  two— at 
a  quarter  before  ten." 

**  Never  get  up  till  bar  par,"  says  Mr.  Bat, 
with  decision. 

**  You'll  haye  to  be  here  this  momii^" 
repeats  the  Inspector  placidly,  **  at  a  quar- 
ter before  ten.  If  you  don't  come,  we  shall 
haye  to  send  for  you,  and  that  might  be  un- 
pleasant Stay  a  bit  Now,  look  here.  I 
haye  written  it  down.  *  Mr.  Bat  to  be  in 
Bow-street,  quarter  before  ten.'  Or  Fll 
even  say,  to  make  it  easier  to  you,  a  quarter 
past  There  1  'Quarter  past  ten.'  Now,  let 
me  fold  this  up  and  put  it  in  your  pocket ; 
and  when  your  landlady,  or  whoerer  it  is 
at  home,  finds  it  there,  she'll  take  care  to 
call  you." 

All  of  which  is  elaborately  done  by  Mr. 
Bat  A  constable  who  has  skillfully  taken 
a  writ  out  of  the  unconscious  Mr.  Bat's  pocket 
in  the  mean  time,  and  has  disooyered  from  the 
endorsement  that  he  has  given  his  name 
and  address  correctly,  receives  instructions 
to  put  Mr.  Bat  into  a  cab  and  send  him 
home. 

**  And,  Constable,"  says  the  Inspector  to 
the  first  man,  musing  over  the  watch  as  he 
speaks,  **  do  you  go  back  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  look  about  and  you'll  find^ 
somewhere,  the  little  silver  pin  belonging 
to  the  handla  She  has  done  it  in  the  usual 
way,  and  twisted  the  pin  right  out" 

**  What  mawrer  is  it !"  says  Mr.  Bat,  stag- 
gering back  again,  "  T  morrow-mawrer  I" 

**  Not  to-morrow  morning.    This  morning." 

**  This  mawrer  T  says  Mr.  Bat  "  How 
can  it  bo  this  mawrer  t  War  is  this  awr 
abow!" 

As  there  is  no  present  probability  of  his 
discovering  **  what  it  was  all  about,"  he  is 
conveyed  to  his  cab ;  and  a  very  mdignant 
matron  with  a  very  livid  £sce,  a  trembling 
lip,  and  a  violently  heaving  breast,  presents 
herselfl 

**  Which  I  wishes  to  complain  immediate 
of  pleesemen  forty-two  and  fifty-three  and 
insists  on  the  charge  being  took ;  and  that 
I  will  substantiate  before  the  magutrates  to- 
morrow morning,  and  what  is  more  will 
prove  and  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  sir  V* 

"  Yon  needn't  be  in  a  passion,  you  know, 
here,  ma'am.  Every  thing  will  be  done  cor- 
rect" 

**  Which  I  am  not  in  a  passion,  sir,  and  ev- 
ery think  shalt  be  done  correct,  if  you  please  P 
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herself  up  vith  a  look  designed  to 
freese  the  whole  diyisioiiL  **  I  mftke  a  chai|^ 
immediate,"  rery  rapidly,  "against  pleese- 
men  forty-two  and  fifty-Uiree,  and  I  insistes 
OB  the  efaaiige  Mag  took.** 

"Ican'ttake  it tilll  know  what  it  is,"  i«- 
toms  the  patient  Inspector,  leaning  on  the 
wtndow-siU,  and  making  no  hopeless  effort, 
as  yet,  to  write  it  down.  **  How  was  it» 
ma'am  f 

"This  is  how  it  were,  rir.  I  were  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  my  own  *oase."  ^ 

**  Where  is  your  house,  ma*am  T 

"  Where  is  my  house,  sir  T  with  the  frees- 
ing  look. 

**  Tes,  ma'am.  Is  it  in  the  Strand,  for  in- 
stance." 

''No,  rir,"  with  indignant  triumph.  "  It  is 
ito#in  the  Strand  r* 

''.Where  then,  ma'am T 

"  Where  then,  sir  f*  with  severe  sarcaam, 
"  I  epe  it  is  in  Doory  Lane." 

"In  Drcrry  Lana  And  what  ia  your 
name,  ma'am  T 

**  My  name,  sir  V*  with  inconceiTable  soom. 
*  My  name  is  Megby." 

•*  Mrs.  Megby  T 

**  Sir,  I  ope  so !"  with  the  previous  sarcasm. 
Then,  Tery  rapidly,  "  I  keep  a  coffee-house, 
as  I  will  substantiate  to-morrow  morning 
and  what  is  more  will  prove  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  great  deaL"  Then,  still  more  rapidly, 
**  I  wish  to  make  a  chai^  immediate  against 
pleesemen  forty-two  and  fifty-three  1* 

"  Well,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  make  it" 

"  I  were  standbg  at  my  door,"  falling  of  a 
sadden  into  a  genteel  and  impressive  slow- 
ness, **  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  a  gentle- 
man from  the  country  which  his  name  is 
Henery  Lupvitdi,  fs-quire — '* 

"  Is  he  here,  ma'am  f 

**  No,  sir,"  with  surpassing  scorn.  **  He  is 
ntd  here !" 

«  Well,  ma'am  T 

"  With  Henery  Lupvitch,  j7«-quire,  and 
which  I  had  just  been  hissuing  directions  to 
two  of  my  servants,  when  here  come  between 
iis  a  couple  of  female  persons  which  I  know 
to  be  the  commonest  dirt,  and  pushed  against 
me." 

"  Both  of  them  pushed  against  you  f " 

"  No,  nr,"  with  scorn  and  triumph, "  they 
did  not  I  One  of  'em  pushed  against  me" — 
A  dead  stoppage,  expressive  of  implacable 
gentility. 


**  Well,  ma^am— did  joa  aay  any  fluis 

thenr 

**  I  ask  your  parding.  Did  I  whkfa,  air  T 
Aa  compelling  henelf  to  fortitude  under 
great  provocation. 

**  Did  you  say  any  thing  f* 

**  1  ope  I  did.  I  says,  'How  dare  yoa  do 
that,  ma'am  r" 

Stoppage  agaia  Expressive  of  a  severe 
desire  that  those  words  be  instantly  taken 
down. 

"  You  said,  how  dare  yon  do  that  T 

"'Nobody,'  continuing  to  qnole  with  a 
lofty  and  abstracted  effort  of  memory,  *  never 
interfered  with  you.'  She  implies,  '  Thatfs 
nothink  to  yon,  ma'am.    Never  you  mind.' " 

Another  pause,  expressive  of  the  same 
desire  as  before.  Much  incensed  at  nothing 
resulting. 

"She  then  turns  back  between  me  and 
Henery  Lupvitch,  iSH|mre,  and  oommifei  an 
assault  upon  me,  which  I  am  not  a  acquisi- 
tion and  wiU  not  eodoor  or  what  is  more 
submit  ta" 

What  Mrs.  Megby  means  by  the  partieo- 
lar  expression  that  she  is  not  an  acquisitiaa 
does  not  appear ;  but  she  turns  more  livid, 
and  not  only  her  lip  but  her  whole  frame 
trembles  as  she  solemnly  repeats,  "  I  am 
not  a  acquisition." 

"  Well,  ma'am.  Then  forty-two  and  fill^- 
three  came  up—" 

"  No,  they  did  not,  sir ;  nothink  of  iSb» 
sort  1 — I  called  'em  up." 

"  And  yon  said  T 

"  Sir  r  with  tremendous  calmness. 

"You  said  t"— 

"  Imada  the  ohteriMiMn^  with  strong  em- 
phasis and  exactness,  " '  I  give  this  person  in 
charge  for  assaulting  of  me.'  Forty-two  saja, 
'  O  you're  not  hurt  Don't  make  a  dis- 
tnrlMnoe  here.'  Fifty-three  likewys  dedineB 
to  take  the  charge.  Which,"  with  greater 
rapidity  than  ever,  "  is  the  two  pleesemen  I 
am  here  to  appear  against ;  and  will  be  hers 
at  nine  to-morrow  morning,  or  at  height  if 
needful,  or  at  sivin — ^hany  hour— and  as  a 
ouseholder  demanding  the  present  charge  ts 
be  regularly  hentered  against  pleesemen  re- 
spectually  numbered  forty-4wo  and  fifty- 
three,  which  shall  be  substantiated  by  day 
or  night  or  morning— which  is  more-^for  I 
am  not  a  acquisition,  and  what  those  pleese- 
men done,  sir,  they  shall  answer  1" 

The  InspocUNv— whose  patienee  is  not  ia 
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fhB  leMi  affsetod— beiog  now  powoMad  of 
the  charge,  rednoes  it  to  a  fonnal  aocosatioo 
against  two  P.  Ca,  for  negkot  of  datj,  and 
gravely  records  it  in  Mrs.  Megb/s  own  words 
— with  such  fidelity  that,  at  the  end  of  every 
aenienoe  when  it  is  read  over,  Mrs.  Megby, 
comparatively  softened,  repeats,  "  Tes,  sir, 
which  it  is  correct  T  and  afterwards  signs, 
aa  if  her  name  were  not  half  long  enough  for 
bar  great  revenga 

On  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Megby's  person, 
Mr.  Bat,  to  our  great  amaaement,  is  revealed 
Mundher. 

"  I  say  1  Is  it  t'morrow  mawrer  1"  asks 
Mr.  Bat  in  confidence. 

"  He  has  got  out  of  the  cab^*'  says  the  In- 
spector, whom  nothing  surprises,  "  and  will 
be  brought  in,  in  custody,  presently  f  Na 
TUs  morning.    Why  don't  you  go  home  t" 

*  7%M  mawrer  T  says  Mr.  Bat,  profoundly 
reiecting.  "  How  car  it  be  thU  mawrer.  It 
must  be  yesserday  mawrer." 

"  Tou  had  better  make  the  best  of  your 
way  home,  sir,"  says  the  Inspector. 

**  No  offence  is  interrer,"  says  Mr.  Bat  **  1 
happened  to  be  passing— this  dirrertion— 
when— 4aw  door  open— kaymin.  It*s  a  fires 
of  my — I  am  nor—"  he  is  quite  unequal  to 
the  word  particular  now,  so  concludes  with 
**  you  no  war  I  me  \ — I  am  aw  ri  1  I  shall 
be  here  in  the  mawrer  T  and  stumbles  out 
again. 

The  watch-stealer,  who  has  been  removed, 
is  now  brought  back.  Mrs.  Green  (the 
searcher)  reports  to  have  found  upon  her 
some  halfpence,  two  pawnbroker's  dupli- 
cates, and  a  comb.    All  produced. 

"  Very  good.  You  can  lock  her  up  now, 
jaUer.— What  does  she  ny  T 

**  She  nys,  can  she  have  her  comb,  sir  T 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  can  have  her  comb,  Take 
it  r  And  away  she  goes  to  the  cells,  a  dirty, 
unwholesome  object,  designing,  no  doubt,  to 
eomb  herself  out  for  the  magisterial  presence 
m  the  morning. 

"  O  i  please  sir,  you  have  got  two  French 
kdties  here,  in  brown  shot  silkt"  says  a 
woman  with  a  basket  (We  have  changed 
the  scene  to  the  Vine  Street  Station  House, 
but  its  general  amngement  is  just  the 
lama) 

•Yes." 

"  Will  yon  send  'em  in,  this  fowl  and  bread 
lor  supper,  please  T 

*  Iliey  shaU  have  it    Hand  it  in." 


"  Thank'ee,  sir.    Good  night,  sir  T 

The  Inspector  has  eyed  the  woman,  and 
now  eyes  the  fowL  He  turns  it  up,  opens  it 
oeatly  with  his  knife,  takes  out  a  little  bottle 
of  brandy  artfully  concealed  within  it,  puts 
the  brandy  on  a  shelf  as  confiscated,  and 
sends  in  the  rest  of  the  supper. 

What  is  this  very  neat  new  trunk  in  a 
comer,  carefully  corded  t 

It  is  here  on  a  charge  of  **  drunk  and  in- 
capable." It  was  found  in  Piccadilly  to- 
night (with  a  young  woman  sitting  on  it)  and 
is  full  of  good  dothes,  evidently  belonging  to 
a  domestic  servant.  Those  clothes  will  be 
rags  soon,  and  the  drunken  woman  will  die 
of  gin,  or  be  drowned  in  the  river. 

We  are  dozing  by  the  fire  again,  and  it  is 
past  three  o*clock  when  the  stillness  (only 
invaded  at  intervals  by  the  head  voices  of  the 
two  French  ladies  talking  in  their  cell — no 
other  prisoners  seem  to  be  awake)  is  broken 
by  the  complaints  of  a  woman  and  the  cries 
of  a  child.  The  outer  door  opens  noisily, 
and  the  complaints  and  the  cries  come  nearer, 
and  come  into  the  dock. 

**  What's  this  !"  says  the^  Inspector,  put- 
ting up  the  window.  **  Don't  cry  there,  don't 
cryr 

A  rough-headed  miserable  little  boy  of 
four  or  five  years  old  stops  in  his  crying  and 
looks  frightened. 

"  This  woman,"  says  a  wet  constable,  glis- 
tening in  the  gas*light,  **  has  been  making  a 
disturbance  in  the  street  for  hours,  on  and 
o£  She  says  she  wants  relief.  I  have 
warned  her  off  my  beat  over  and  over  again, 
sir  ;  but  it's  of  no  use.  She  to<A  at  last  to 
rousing  the  whole  neighborhood." 

"You  hear  what  the  constable  says. 
What  did  you  do  that  for  t 

**  Because  I  want  relief,  sir." 

"  If  you  want  relief  why  don't  you  go  to 
the  relieving-officer  f* 

**  Pve  been,  sir,  God  knows ;  but  I  couldn't 
get  any.  I  haven't  been  under  a  blessed 
roof  for  three  nights;  but  have  been  prowl- 
ing the  streets  the  whole  night  long,  sir. 
And  I  can't  do  it  any  more,  sir.  And  my 
husband  has  been  dead  these  eight  months^ 
sir.  And  I've  nobody  to  help  me  to  a  shelter 
or  a  bit  of  bread,  God  knows !" 

**  You  haven't  been  drinking,  have  yon  T 

*<  Drinking,  sir  f    Me,  sir  T 

''I  am  afraid  yon  ha^e.  Is  that  your  own 
ehikir 
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**  O  yes,  air,  he*8  my  child  l" 

**IIe  hasn't  beea  with  yoa  in  the  streets 
three  nights,  has  he  f* 

**  No,  sir.  A  friend  took  him  in  for  me, 
sir;  bat  couldn't  afford  to  keep  him  any 
longer,  sir,  and  turned  him  on  my  hands  this 
afternoon,  sir.** 

**  Yoa  didn't  fetch  him  away  yourself,  to 
haye  him  to  beg  with,  I  suppose  t" 

"  O  no,  sir  1  Heavens  knows  I  didn't,  sir  1" 

"  Well !"  writing  on  a  slip  of  paper,  •*  I 
shall  send  the  child  to  the  workhouse  until 
the  morning,  and  keep  you  here.  And  then, 
if  your  story  is  true,  you  can  tell  it  to  the 
magistrate,  and  it  will  be  inquired  into.** 

**  Very  well,  sir.  And  Gk>d  knows  I'll  be 
thankful  to  have  it  inquired  into  1" 

**  Reserve  1" 

«  Sir  r 

VTake  this  child  to  the  workhouse. 
Here's  the  order.  You  go  along  with  this 
man,  my  little  fellow,  and  they'll  put  you 
in  a  nice  warm  bed,  and  give  you  some 
breakfast  in  the  morning.  There's  a  good 
boy!" 

The  wretched  urchin  parts  firom  his  mo- 
ther without  a  look,  and  trots  contentedly 
away  with  the  constabla  There  would  be 
no  very  strong  ties  to  break  here  if  the  con- 
stable were  taking  him  to  an  industrial 
school.  Our  honorable  friend  the  member 
for  Red  Tape  voted  for  breaking  stronger 
ties  than  these  in  workhouses  once  upon  a 
time.  And  we  seem  faintly  to  remember 
that  he  glorified  himself  upon  that  measure 
very  much  I 

We  shift  the  scene  to  Southwark.  It  is 
much  the  same.  We  return  to  Bow  Street 
Still  the  same.  Excellent  method,  carefully 
administered,  vigilant  in  all  respects  except 
this  main  one: — prevention  of  ignorance, 
remedy  for  unnatural  neglect  of  children, 
punishment  of  wicked  parents,  interposition 
of  the  State,  as  a  measure  of  human  policy, 
if  not  of  human  pity  and  accountability,  at 
the  very  source  of  crime. 

Our  Inspectors  hold  that  drunkenness  as 
a  cause  of  crime,  is  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one  greater  than  any  other  cause.  We 
doubt  if  they  make  due  allowance  for  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  the  consequenoe  or  com- 
panion of  crime,  and  not  the  cause ;  but,  we 
do  not  doubt  its  extensive  influence  as  a 
cause  alone.  Of  the  seven  thousand  and 
eighteen  charges  entered  in  the  books  of 


Bow  Street  station  dnrmg  1860,  si  least  half 
are  against  persons  of  both  sexes,  for  being 
"  drunk  and  incapaUa"  If  offeDCoe  be  in- 
duded  which  have  been  indirectlj  insti- 
gated  by  intoxication,  the  proportioa  rises 
to  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  it  can  be  demonatrsted  from 
the  books  at  head-quarters  (Scotland  Yard) 
that  there  was  a  great  and  audden  dimi* 
nution  of  chaises  after  the  wise  meaanre  of 
shutting  up  public  houses  at  twelre  o'dock 
on  Saturday  nights. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  the  number  of  eases 
fklls  off,  and  the  business  of  the  atation 
dwindles  down  to  charges  against  a  few 
drunken  women.  We  have  seen  enough, 
and  we  retire. 

We  have  not  wearied  the  reader,  whom 
we  now  discharge,  with  more  than  a  small 
part  of  our  experience;  we  have  not  related 
how  the  two  respectable  tradesmen,  "hap- 
pening" to  get  drunk  at  *'  the  House  they 
used,"  first  fought  with  one  another,  then 
"dropped  into"  a  policeman;  as  that  wit- 
ness related  in  evidence,  until  admonished 
by  his  Inspector  oonoeming  the   Queen's 
English :  nor  how  one  young  person  resident 
near  Oovent  Garden,  reproached  another 
young  person  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  being  "  a  shil' 
ling  minx" — nor  how  that  young  person 
retorted  that,  allowing  herself  for  the  sake 
of  argument  to  be  a  minx,  she  must  yet 
prefer  a  claim  to  be  a  pound  minx  rather 
than  a  shilling  one,  and  so  they  fell  to  fight* 
ing  and  were  taken  into  custody — ^nor  how 
the  first  minx,  piteously  declaring  that  she 
had  **  left  her  plaoe  without  a  bit  of  key," 
was  consoled,  before  having  the  police-key 
turned  upon  herself^  by  the  dispatch  of  a 
trusty  constable  to  secure  her   goods  and 
chattels  from  pillage:  nor  how   the   two 
smiths  taken  up  for  "larking"  on  an  exteor 
sive  scale,  were  sorely  solicitous  about  "  a 
centre-punch"  which  one  of  them  had  in  his 
pocket ;  and  which,  on  being  searched  (ac- 
cording to  custom)  for  knives,  they  expected 
never  to  see  more :   nor  how  the  drunken 
gentleman  of  independent  property — who 
being  too  drunk  to  be  allowed  to  buy  a 
railway  ticket,  and  being  most  properly 
refused,  most  improperly  "  dropped  into"  the 
Railway  authorities-— complained  to  us,  visit- 
ing his  cell,  that  he  was  locked  up  on  a  foul 
charge  at  which  humanity  leyolted,  and  was 
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not  allowed  to  send  for  bail,  and  was  thi$ 
the  Bill  of  Rights  f  We  have  seen  that  an 
mceaaant  system  of  oommunieation,  daj  and 
night,  is  kept  np  between  every  station  of 
the  force;  we  have  seen  not  only  crime 
apeedily  deteeted,  but  distress  quickly  re- 
lieved ;  we  have  seen  regard  paid  to  every 
application,  whether  it  be  an  inquiry  after 
a  gipsy  woman,  or  a  black-and-tan  spaniel, 
or  a  frivolous  complaint  against  a  constable ; 
we  have  seen  that  every  thing  that  occurs 
is  written  down,  to  be  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters ;  we  ihave  seen  an  extraordinary 
dc^gree  of  patience  habitually  exercised  in 
listening  to  prolix  details,  in  relieving  the 
kernel  of  a  case  from  its  almost  impene- 
trable husk ;  we  have  seen  how  impossible 
it  is  for  any  thing  of  a  serious,  of  even  an 
unusual,  nature  to  happen  without  being 
reported ;  and  that  if  reported,  additional 
force  can  be  immediately  supplied  from 
each  station ;  where  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  are  always  collected  while  off  duty. 
We  have  seen  that  the  whole  system  is 
well,  intelligently,  zealously  worked;  and 
we  have  seen,  finally,  that  the  addition  of  a 
few  extra  men  will  be  all-sufficient  for  any 
exigencies  which  may  arise  from  the  coming 
influx  of  visitors^ 

Believe  us,  nervous  old  lady,  dyspeptic 
half-pay,  suspicious  quidnunc,  plot-dreading 
diplomatist,  you  may  sleep  in  peace  I  As 
for  you,  trembling  rate-payer,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  after  what  you  have  read, 
yon  will  continue  to  pay  your  eightpenee  in 
in  the  pound  without  a  grudge 

And  if,  either  you  nervous  old  lady,  or 
you  dyspeptic  half-pay,  or  you  suspicious 
quidnunc,  or  yon  plot-dreading  diplomatist, 
or  you  ungrudging  rate-payer,  have  ever 
seen  or  heard,  or  read  of,  a  vast  city  which 
a  solitary  watdier  might  traverse  in  the 
dead  of  night  as  he  may  traverse  London, 
you  are  far  wiser  than  we.  It  is  daybreak 
on  this  third  morning  of  our  vigil— nm,  it 
may  be,  the  three  thousandth  morning  of 
our  seeing  the  pale  dawn  in  these  hushed 
and  solemn  streets.  Sleep  in  peace  I  If 
you  have  children  in  your  houses,  wake  to 
think  of,  and  to  act  for,  the  doomed  child- 
hood that  encircles  you  out  of  doors,  from 
the  rising  up  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
of  the  stars,  and  sleep  in  greater  peaca 
There  is  matter  enough  for  real  dread  there. 
It  ia  a  higher  eauae  than  the  cause  of  any 


rotten  government  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, that,  trembling,  hears  the  Marseillaise 
in  every  whisper,  and  dreads  a  barricade  in 
every  gathering  of  men  1 


Fnm  **  diaiDtMn'  Edinburgh  Joonial.'* 

MADAME  DE  GENUS  AND  MADAME 
DE  STAEL 

[This  carious  piece  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
**  Gazette  de  Prance,"  and  has  excited  much  remark.  * 
It  ia  given  oni  to  be  the  production  of  Charles  X> 
when  Monsieur,  and   was  communicated  to  M. 
Neychens,  by  the  Msrqols  de  la  Roche  Jacqueline.] 

BKVoax  the  Revolution,  I  was  but  very 
slightly  acquainted  with  Mme.  de  Genlis, 
her  conduct  during  that  disastrous  period 
having  not  a  litUe  contributed  to  unk  her  in 
my  estimation ;  and  the  publication  of  h6r 
novel,  "The  Knights  of  the  Swan,"  (the 
Jir9i  edition,)  completed  my  dislike  to  a  per- 
son who  had  so  cruelly  aspersed  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  queen,  my  sister-in-law. 

On  my  return  to  France,  I  received  a 
letter  fuU  of  the  most  passionate  expressions 
of  loyalty  from  beginning  to  end ;  the  mis- 
sive being  signed  Comtesse  de  Gtenlis :  but 
imagining  this  could  be  but  hplaitanterU  to 
some  intimate  friend  of  my  own,  I  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  it  However,  in  two 
or  three  days  it  was  followed  by  a  second 
epistle,  complaining  of  my  silence,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  great  sacrifices  the  writer  had 
made  in  the  interest  of  my  cause,  as  giving 
her  a  riffhi  to  my  favorable  attention.  Tal- 
leyrand being  present,  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  explain  this  enigma. 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  he;  "Mme. 
de  Genlis  is  unique.  She  has  lost  her  own 
memory,  and  fimdes  others  have  experien- 
ced a  similar  bereavement." 

"She  speaks,"  pursued  I,  "of  her  virtues, 
her  misfortunes,  and  Napoleon's  persecu- 
tions." 

"  Hem !  In  1789  her  husband  was  quite 
ruined,  so  the  events  of  that  period  took 
nothing  from  him :  and  as  to  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte,  it  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of 
giving  her  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  Arsenal ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
granting  her  a  pension  of  six  thousand  francs 
a  year,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  her  keep- 
ing him  every  month  au  ecwrani  of  the 
literature  of  the  day." 
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What  thodcing  ferocitj'r  replrad  I, 
laughing;  "a  case  of  infiunooB  despotism 
indeed.  And  Uus  martyr  to  our  cause  asks 
to  see  me  T 

**  Yes ;  and  pray  let  your  royal  highness 
grant  her  an  audience,  were  it  only  for  once : 
I  assure  you  she  is  most  amusing." 

I  followed  the  advice  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
and  accorded  to  the  lady  the  permission  she 
so  pathetically  demanded.  The  eyening  before 
she  was  to  present  herself^  however,  came  a 
third  missive,  recommending  a  certain  Casi- 
mir,  the  phenix  of  the  ipogue,  and  several 
other  persons  besides  ;  all,  according  to 
Mma  de  Qenlis,  particularly  celebrated  peo- 
ple; and  the  postscript  to  this  effusion 
prepared  me  also  beforeuand  for  the  request 
she  intended  to  make^  of  being  appointed 
governess  to  the  children  of  my  son  the 
Due  de  Berry,  who  was  at  that  time  not 
even  married. 

Just  at  this  period  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  besieged  by  more  than  a  dosen  persons 
of  every  rank  in  regard  to  Mma  de  StaSl, 
formerly  exiled  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  had 
rushed  to  Paris  without  taking  breath,  fully 
persuaded  every  one  there,  and  throughout 
all  France,  was  impatient  to  see  her  again. 
Hme  de  StaSl  had  a  double  view  in  thus 
introducing  herself  to  me ;  namely,  to  direct 
my  proceedings  entirely,  and  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  two  million  francs  deposited  in 
the  treasury  by  her  lather  during  his  minis- 
try. I  confess  I  was  not  prepossessed  in 
&vor  of  Mm&  de  Sta^l,  for  she  also,  In  1789, 
had  manifested  so  much  hatred  towards  the 
Bourbons,  that  I  thought  all  she  could  pos- 
sibly look  to  from  us^  was  the  liberty  of 
living  in  Paris  unmolested:  but  I  little 
knew  her.  She,  on  her  side,  imagined  that 
we  ought  to  be  gmteful  to  her  for  having 
quarrelled  with  Bonaparte— ^er  own  pride 
being,  in  tact,  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruptura 

M.  de  Fontanes  and  M.  de  GhAteaubriand 
were  the  first  who  mentioned  her  to  me ; 
and  to  the  importance  with  which  they 
treated  the  matter,  I  answered,  laughing, 
"So  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Stadl  is  then  a 
supreme  power  t* 

**  Indeed  she  ii,  and  it  mi^t  have  very 
unfavorable  effects  did  your  royal  highness 
overlook  her :  for  what  she  asserts,  every 
one  believes,  and  then — she  has  suffered  aa 
much!" 

**Very  likely;  but  what  did  she  make 


my  poor  sister-in*law  the  queen  suffer  t  D» 
you  think  I  can  finrget  the  abominabls  thiq^s 
she  said,  the  folsehoods  she  told  I  and  'was 
it  not  in  consequence  of  them,  and  the  pab> 
Uc*s  belief  of  them,  that  she  owed  the  po*> 
sibility  of  the  ambassadress  of  Swedao'a 
being  able  to  dare  insult  that  onfortuMte 
princess  in  her  very  palace  V 

Mme.  de  Stael's  envoys,  who  maaifeated 
some  confusion  at  the  fidelity  of  my  mem- 
ory, implored  me  to  forget  the  past^  think 
only  of  the  future,  and  remember  that 
the  genius  of  Mme.  de  Stael^hoee  repnti^ 
tion  was  Suropean,  might  be  of  the  utmoet 
advantage,  or  the  reverse.  Tired  of  dis- 
puting I  yielded ;  consented  to  receive  this 
femme  eSUbrep  as  they  all  called  her,  and 
fixed  for  her  reception  the  same  day  I  bad 
notified  to  Mme.  de  Qenlia 

My  brother  has  said,  **  Punctuality  is  tha 
politeness  of  kings'* — ^words  as  true  and 
just  as  they  are  happily  expressed ;  and  the 
princes  of  my  family  have  never  been  found 
wanting  in  good  manners ;  so  I  was  in  my 
study  waiting  when  Mme.  de  Qenlis  waa 
announced.    I  was  astonished  at  the  si^ 
of  a  long,  dry  woman,  with  a  swarthy  com* 
plexion,  dressed  in  a  printed  cotton  gowDt 
any  thing  but  dean,  and  a  shawl  covered 
with  dust^  her  habit'shirt,  her  hair  even, 
bearing  marks  of  great  negligence.    I  had 
read  her  works,  and  remembering  all  she 
said  about  neatness^  and  cleanliness,  and 
proper  attention  to  one's  dress,  I  thou^^t 
she  added  another  to  the  many  who  fiiil  to 
add    example    to  their    precepts.    While 
making  these  reflections,  Mme.  de  Qenlis 
was  firing  off  a  voUey  of  curtseys ;  and  upon 
finishing  what  she  deemed   the  requitite 
number,  she  pulled  out  of  a  great  huge  bag 
four  manuscripts  of  enormous  dimensiooa 

**  I  bring,"  commenced  the  lady,  *'  to  yow 
royal  highness  what  will  amply  repay  any 
kindness  you  may  show  to  me — ^Na  1  is  a 
plan  of  conduct,  and  the  project  of  a  ooniti- 
tution;  No.  2  oonlams  a  collectiyn  of 
speeches  in  answer  to  those  likely  to  be 
addressed  to  Monsieur ;  No.  8,  addresses  stid 
letters  proper  to  send  to  foreign  powen^ 
the  provinces,  dk& ;  and  in  No.  4  Monsieur 
will  find  a  plan  of  education,  the  only  one ' 
proper  to  be  piursued  by  royalty,  in  reading 
which,  your  royal  highness  wiU  feel  as  coO' 
vinced  of  the  extent  of  my  acquirements  ai 
of  the  purity  of  my  loyakjr." 
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.  Many  in  my  place  might  bare  bet  o  angry ; 
knt,  Ml  the  contrary*  I  thanked  her  wkh  an 
air  of  polite  ■inoerity  for  the  treasures  she 
wasao  obliging  as  to  confide  to  aae,  and  then 
eottdoled  with  her  upon  the  miafortunes  she 
iifld  endured  under  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte. 

*  Alas  1  Monsieur,  this  abominable  despot 
dared  to  make  a  mere  plaything  of  nut  and 
yet  1  atrofe,  by  viae  advioe,  to,  guide  him 
right)  and  teach  him  to  regulate  his  eooduct 
properly :  but  he  would  not  be  led.  I  eren 
offered  to  mediate  between  him  and  the 
pope,  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  answer  me 
upon  this  subject ;  although  (being  a  most 
profound  theologian)  I  could  hare  smoothed 
almost  all  difficulties  when  the  Concordat 
was  in  questioa" 

This  last  piece  of  pretension  was  almost 
too  much  for  my  gravity.  However,  I 
applauded  the  zeal  of  this  new  nM>ther  of 
the  church,  and  was  going  to  put  an  end  to 
the  interview,  when  it  came  into  my  head 
to  ask  her  if  she  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mme.  de  Stagl. 

"Gkxl  forbid  r  cried  she,  making  a  sign 
of  the  cross :  **  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
mteh  people  ;  and  I  but  do  my  duty  in  warn- 
ing those  who  have  not  perused  the  works 
of  that  lady,  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
written  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  are 
also  extremely  imnK>raL  Let  your  royal 
highness  tura  your  thoughts  from  such 
books;  you  will  find  in  mine  all  that  is 
necessary  to  know.  I  suppose  Monsieur  has 
ny^  yet  seen  lAUle  Neeker  r 

^**  Mme  la  Baronne  de  Stadl  Holstein  has 
naked  for  an  audience,  and  I  even  suspect  she 
may  be  already  arrived  at  the  Tuileries." 

*  Let  your  royal  highness  beware  of  this 
woman  1  See  in  her  the  implacable  enemy 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  in  me  their  most  de- 
voted slave  r 

Thia  new  proof  of  the  want  of  memory  in 
Mme.  de  Oenlis  amused  me  as  much  as  the 
other  absurdities  she  had  favored  me  with ; 
and  I  was  in  the  act  of  making  her  the 
ordinary  salutations  of  adieu,  when  I  ob- 
aerved  her  blush  purple,  and  her  proud 
rival  entered. 

The  two  ladiea  exchanged  a  haughty  bow, 
and  the  comedy,  which  had  just  finished 
with  the  departure  of  Mme.  de  Gtenlis^ 
recommenced  under  a  different  form  when 
Mme.  de  Stagl  appeared  on  the  stage.  The 
baiiQiMM  waa  drwsad,  not  cactaialy  dirtily, 


like  the  countess,  but  quite  as  absurdly. 
She  wore  a  red  satin  gown,  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  gold  and  silk ;  a  profusion 
of  diamonds ;  rings  enough  to  stock  a  pawn- 
broker's shop ;  and,  I  must  add,  that  I  never 
before  saw  so  low  a  cut  corsage  disf^ay  less 
inviting  charms.  Upon  her  head  was  a 
huge  turban,  constructed  on  the  pattern  of 
that  worn  by  the  Cumean  sybil,  which  put 
a  finishing  stroke  to  a  costume  so  little  in 
harmony  with  her  style  of  face.  I  scarcely 
understand  how  a  woman  of  genius  con 
have  such  a  false,  vulgar  taste.  Mme^  de 
StaSl  began  by  apologising  for  occupying  a 
few  moments  whidi  she  doubted  not  I  should 
have  preferred  giving  to  Mme.  de  Genlia. 
**  She  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  day,** 
observed  she  with  a  sneering  smile — ^**a 
colossus  of  religious  fiuth,  and  represents  in 
her  person,  she  fancies,  all  the  literature  of 
the  age  I  Ah,  ah,  Monsieur,  in  the  hands  of 
twh  people  the  world  would  soon  retro- 
grade ;  while  it  should,  on  the  eootrary,  be 
impelled  forward,  and  your  royal  highness 
be  the  first  to  put  yourself  at  the  head  of 
this  great  movement  To  you  should  be- 
long the  glory  of  giving  the  impulse,  gpiided 
by  my  experienee.** 

**dome,"  thought  I,  "here  is  another 
going  to  plague  me  with  plans  of  conduct, 
and  constitutions,  and  reforms,  which  I  am 
to  persuade  the  king  my  brother  to  adopt. 
It  seems  to  be  an  insanity  in  Frnnoe  this 
composing  of  new  constatutions."  While  I 
was  making  these  reflections,  madame  had 
time  to  give  utterance  to  a  thousand  fine 
phrases,  every  one  more  sublime  than  the 
preceding.  However,  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
I  asked  her  if  there  was  any  thing  she 
wished  to  demand. 

**  Ah,  dear  l--M>h  yea,  prince  T  replied  the 
lady  in  an  indifferent  tooa  **  A  mere  trifle 
^ess  than  nothing — two  millions,  without 
counting  the  interest  at  ^ve  per  cent;  but 
these  are  matters  I  leave  entirely  to  my 
men  of  busmess,  being  for  my  own  part 
much  more  absorbed  in  poUtics  and  the 
science  of  goverament" 

*'  Alas  1  madame,  the  king  has  arrived  in 
France  with  his  mind  made  up  upon  most 
subjects,  the  fruits  of  twenty*five  yeara' 
meditaticB ;  and  I  fear  he  is  not  likely  to 
profit  by  your  good  intentions  1" 

" Then  so  mneh  the  worse  for  himandfor 
Fraaoel   All  the  world  knowa  what  iiast 
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Bonaparte  his  rofosing  to  follow  my  adrioe, 
Mid  pay  me  my  two  millioDs.  I  have  stud- 
ied the  ReTolation  profoundly,  followed  it 
through  all  its  phases,  and  I  flatter  myself  I 
am  the  only  pilot  who  can  hold  with  one 
hand  the  rudder  of  the  state,  if  at  least  I 
have  Benjamin  for  steersman.** 

" Benjamin  1  Benjamin — who?"  asked  I 
in  surprise. 

**  It  would  give  me  the  deepest  distress," 
replied  she,  **  to  think  that  the  name  of  11  le 
Baron  de  Rebeoque  Benjamin  de  Constant 
has  never  reached  the  ears  of  your  royal 
highnesa  One  of  his  ancestors  saved  the 
life  of  Henri  Quatre.  Devoted  to  the  de- 
scendants of  this  good  king,  he  is  ready  to 
serve  them ;  and  among  several  eonutUuiion* 
he  has  in  his  portfolio,  you  will  probably 
find  one  with  annotations  and  reflections  by 
myself  which  will  suit  you.  Adopt  it  and 
choose  Benjamin  Ooustant  to  carry  the  idea 
out" 

It  seemed  like  a  thing  resolved — an  event 
decided  upon — this  proposal  of  inventing  a 
constitution  for  us.  I  kept  as  long  as  I 
could  upon  the  defensive ;  but  Mme.  de 
Stag],  carried  away  by  her  acal  and  her  en- 
thusiasm, instead  of  speaking  of  what  per- 
sonally concerned  herself  knocked  me  about 
with  arguments,  and  crushed  me  mder 
threats  and  menaces ;  so^  tired  to  death  of 
entertaining,  instead  of  a  clever,  humbly 
woman,  a  roaring  politician  in  petticoats,  I 
finished  the  audience,  leaving  her  as  little 
satisfied  as  myself  with  the  interview.  Mme. 
de  Oenlis  was  ten  times  less  disagreeable, 
and  twenty  times  more  amusing. 

That  same  evening  J  had  11  le  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  with  me,  and  I  was  confounded 
by  hearing  him  say,  **  So  your  royal  high- 
ness has  made  Mme.  de  Stael  completely 
quarrel  with  me  now  I" 

'*  Me !  I  never  so  much  as  pronounced 
your  name." 

"Notwithstanding  that,  she  is  convinced 
that  I  am  the  person  who  prevents  your 
royal  highness  from  employing  her  in  your 
political  relations,  and  that  I  am  jealous  of 
Benjamin  Constant  She  is  resolved  on 
revenge." 

"  Ha,  ha  1— «nd  what  can  she  do !" 

"  A  very  great  deal  of  mischief,  Monsei- 
gneur.  She  has  numerous  partisans ;  and  if 
she  declares  herself  Bonapartiste,  we  must 
look  to  ourselvesL" 


**That  wmOd  be  corioua." 

*  Oh,  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  fifevcQt 
her  going  so  for  ;  but  she  will  be  Royaliat 
no  longer,  and  we  shall  suifer  from  that." 

At  this  time  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  a  mere  man,  still  less  a  mere  woman, 
could  do  in  France ;  but  now  I  understand 
it  perfectly,  and  if  Mme.  de  StaSl  was  liv- 
ing—Hea^  pardon  me  1— I  would  atiike 
up  a  flirtation  with  her. 


TWO  POEMS. 

BT  XLUA  OOOK. 

WATER. 
Wins,  wiae,  tbj  power  and  praise 
Have  ever  been  echoed  In  minstrel  Isys ; 
Bat  Water,  I  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claim 
To  AH  np  a  niche  In  the  templv  of  Fkme. 
Ye  who  are  bred  In  Anacraon*B  school 
May  sneer  at  my  strain  as  the  song  of  a  fool : 
Ye  are  wise,  no  doubt,  bat  have  yet  to  leani 
How  the  tongue  can  cleave  and  the  veins  csa 
bora. 

Shoald  ye  ever  be  one  of  a  fklnting  band. 
With  year  brow  to  the  son  and  your  fiset  to  the 

sand, 
I  would  wager  the  thing  Fm  most  lolh  to  spaie 
That  your  Bacchanal  chorus  would  never  ring 

there: 
Traverse  the  desert  and  then  ye  can  tell 
What  transores  exist  in  the  cold  deep  well; 
Sink  in  despair  on  the  red  parched  earth 
And  then  ye  may  reclcon  what  Water  is  worth. 

Famine  Is  laying  her  hand  ofbone 
On  the  ship  becalmed  in  a  torrid  tone ; 
The  gnawing  of  Hanger's  worm  is  past 
But  flory  thirst  lives  on  to  the  last. 
The  stoutest  one  of  the  gallant  crew 
Hal^  a  cheek  and  lipe  of  ghastly  hue ; 
The  hot  blood  stands  in  each  glassy  eye. 
And, »  Water,  oh  God  I"  is  the  only  ciy. 

• 

There's  drought  in  the  land,  and  the  herbage  Is 

desd, 
No  ripple  is  heard  in  the  streamlet's  bed ; 
The  herd's  low  bleat  and  the  sick  man's  pant 
Are  mournfully  telling  the  boon  we  want. 
Let  Heaven  this  one  rich  gift  withhold, 
How  soon  we  find  it  is  better  than  gold ; 
And  Water,  I  ssy,  hath  a  right  to  claim 
The  minstrel's  song  and  a  tithe  of  bms^ 


THE  QUIET  EYE. 
The  orb  I  like  Is  not  the  one 

That  dazzles  with  its  lightning  gleam, 
lliat  daras  to  look  upon  the  son 

As  Ihoogh  it  challenged  brighter  beam. 
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That  orb  mnj  •parkle*  flMh,  and  roll, 
Tta  firv  may  blaze,  its  shaTt  may  fly ; 

But  not  for  me ;  I  prize  the  foul 
That  ilumben  in  a  qaiei  eye. 

Tbere*8  something  in  its  placid  shade 

That  tells  of  calm,  unworldly  thought ; 
Hope  may  be  crown*d,  or  Joy  delay'^— > 

No  dimnesa  eteala,  no  ray  Is  caught; 
Its  pensive  language  seems  to  say, 

**  I  Icnow  that  I  must  close  and  die ;" 
And  death  itself,  come  when  it  may, 

Oan  hardly  change  the  quiet  eye. 

There*s  meaning  In  its  steady  glance, 

Of  gentle  blame  or  praising  love, 
That  makes  me  tremble  to  advance 

A  word  that  meaning  might  reprove. 
The  haughty  threat,  the  flery  IooIe, 

My  spirit  proudly  can  defy  ; 
But  never  yet  could  meet  and  brook 

The  upbraiding  of  a  quiet  eye. 

There's  firmness  in  its  even  light, 

That  augurs  of  a  breast  sincere : 
And,  oh  I  take  watch  how  ye  excite 

That  flrmnesB  till  it  yield  a  tear. 
Some  bosoms  giro  an  easy  sigh, 

Some  drops  of  grief  will  Oeely  start ; 
But  that  which  sears  the  quiet  eye 

Hath  its  deep  fountain  in  the  heart. 


From  "  ChMaban'  Idinlnrgh  Joinaal.*' 

THE  JEWELLED  WATCE 

Among  the  many  officers  wbo,  at  the  cloee 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  retired  on  half-pay, 
waa  Captain  Dutton  of  the  — ^th  regiment 
He  had  lately  married  the  pretty,  portion- 
less daughter  of  a  deceased  brother-officer ; 
and  filled  with  romantic  yisions  of  rural 
bliss  and  "  lore  in  a  cottage,**  the  pair,  who 
were  equally  unskilled  in  the  practical  de- 
tails of  housekeeping,  fancied  they  could 
live  in  affluence,  and  enjoy  all  the  luxuries 
of  life,  on  the  half-pay  which  formed  their 
sole  income. 

They  took  up  their  abode  near  a  pleasant 
town  in  the  south  of  England,  and  for  a 
time  got  on  pretty  well ;  but  when  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  a  sweet  little  boy 
made  his  appearance,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  an  equally  sweet  little  girl,  they 
found  that  nursemaids,  baby-linen,  doctors, 
and  all  the  etceteras  appertaining  to  the  m- 
troducUon  and  support  of  these  baby-visit- 
ors, formed  a  serious  item  in  their  yearly 
expenditure. 

For  a  while  they  struggled  on  without 
fidling  into  debt;  but  at  length  their  giddy 


feet  slipped  into  that  vortex  which  has 
engulfed  so  many,  and  their  afi^s  began  to 
assume  a  very  gloomy  aspect.  About  this 
time  an  adventurer  named  Smith,  with  whom 
Captain  Dutton  became  casually  acquainted, 
and  whose  plausible  manners  and  appear- 
ance  completely  imposed  on  the  frank,  un- 
suspecting soldier,  proposed  to  him  a  plan 
for  insuring,  as  he  represented  it,  a  huge 
and  rapid  fortune.  This  was  to  be  effected 
by  embarking  considerable  capital  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  new  kind  of  spirit- 
lamps,  which  Smith  assured  the  captain 
would,  when  once  known,  supersede  the  use 
of  candles  and  oil-lamps  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

To  hear  him  descant  on  the  marvellous 
virtues  and  money-making  qualities  of  his 
lamp,  one  would  be  inclined  to  take  him  for 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Aladdin,  and  in- 
heritor of  that  scampish  individuars  pre- 
cious heirloom.  Our  modem  magician,  how- 
ever, candidly  confessed  that  he  still  wanted 
the  "  slave  of  the  lamp,"  or,  in  other  words* 
ready  money,  to  set  the  invention  agoing ; 
and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  unlucky  captain  to  sell  out  of  the  army, 
and  invest  the  price  of  his  commission  in 
this  luminous  venture.  If  Captain  Duttoo 
had  refused  to  pay  the  money  until  he  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  the  name  of 
the  invention,  he  would  have  saved  his  cash, 
at  the  expense  probably  of  a  semi-dislocation 
of  his  jaws ;  for  the  lamp  rejoiced  in  an 
eight-syllabled  title,  of  which  each  vocable 
belonged  to  a  different  tongue — the  first 
being  Greek,  the  fourth  Syriac,  and  the  last 
taken  from  the  aboriginal  language  of  New 
Zealand ;  the  intervening  sounds  believed 
to  be  respectively  akin  to  Latin,  German, 
Sanscrit,  and  Malay.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  prestige  of  a  name,  the  lamp  was 
a  decided  failure:  its  light  was  brilliant 
enough ;  but  the  odor  it  exhaled  in  burning 
was  so  overpowering,  so  suggestive  of  an 
evil  origin,  so  every  way  abominable,  that 
those  adventurous  purchasers  who  tried  it 
once  seldom  submitted  their  olfactory  nerves 
to  a  second  ordeaL  The  sale  and  manufibc- 
ture  of  the  lamp  and  its  accompanying  spirit 
were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Smith  alone  in  one 
of  the  chief  conmiercial  cities  of  England,  he 
having  kindly  arranged  to  take  all  the 
trouble  off  his  partner's  hands,  and  only  re- 
quiring him  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 
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For  some  time  the  aooounts  of  the  bnBLneas 
transmitted  to  Oaptain  Dutton  were  meet 
flourishing,  and  he  and  his  gontle  wife  fondly 
thought  they  were  about  to  realize  a  splen- 
did fortune  for  their  little  ones;  but  at 
length  they  began  to  feel  anxious  for  the 
arrival  of  the  ceni-per-ceni  profits  which 
bad  been  promised,  but  which  never  came ; 
and  Mr.  Smith's  letters  suddenly  ceasing, 
Us  partner  one  morning  set  oflf  to  inspect 
the  scene  of  operations. 

Arrived  at  L ^  he  repaired  to  the 

street  where  the  manufoctory  was  situated, 
and  found  it  shut  up  1  Mr.  Smith  had  gone 
off  to  America,  considerably  in  debt  to  those 
who  had  been  foolish  enough  to  trust  him ; 
and  leaving  more  rent  due  on  the  premises 
than  the  remaining  stock  in  trade  of  the  un- 
pronounceable lamp  would  pay.  As  to  the 
poor  ex-captain,  he  returned  to  his  family  a 
mined  man. 

But  strength  is  often  found  in  the  depths 
of  adversity,  courage  in  despair ;  and  both 
our  hero  and  his  wife  set  resolutely  to  work 
to  support  themselves  and  their  children. 
Happily  they  owed  no  debts.  On  selling 
out,  Oaptain  Dutton  had  honorably  paid 
every  farthing  he  owed  in  the  world  before 
intrusting  the  remainder  of  his  capital  to 
the  unprincipled  Smith ;  and  now  this  up- 
right conduct  was  its  own  reward. 

He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  and  while 
seeking  some  permanent  employment, 
earned  a  trifle  occasionally  by  copying  man- 
uscripts, and  engrossing  in  an  attorney's  of- 
fice. His  wife  worked  diligently  with  her 
needle;  but  the  care  of  a  young  family, 
and  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  a  ser- 
vant, hindered  her  from  adding  much  to  their 
resources.  Notwithstanding  their  extreme 
poverty,  they  managed  to  preserve  a  decent 
appearance,  and  to  prevent  even  their  neigh- 
bors from  knowing  the  straits  to  which  they 
were  often  reduced  Their  little  cottage  was 
always  exquisitely  clean  and  neat :  and  the 
diildren,  despite  of  scanty  clothing,  and  often 
insufficient  food,  looked,  as  they  were,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  gentleman. 

It  was  BIrs.  Dutton's  pride  to  preserve 
the  respectable  appearance  of  her  husband's 
wardrobe ;  and  often  did  she  work  till  mid- 
night at  turning  his  coat  and  darning  his 
linen,  that  he  might  appear  as  usual  among 
Ua  equalsL  She  often  urged  him  to  visit  his 
temar  acquaintances,  who  had  power  to 


befriend  hino,  and  aolidt  their  intereat  in 
obtaining  some  permanent  employment ;  bat 
the  soldier,  who  waa  aa  brave  aa  a  lion  wnen 
facing  the  enemy,  shrank  with  the  tizniditj 
of  a  girl  from  exposing  himself  to  the  fan- 
miliation  of  a  refusal,  and  could  not  bcsar  to 
confess  his  urgent  need.  He  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  press  his  claims ;  he  waa  too 
proud  to  be  importunate ;  and  so  othera  ane- 
ceeded  where  he  failed. 

It  happened  that  the  general  under  whom 
he  had  served,  and  who  had  lost  sight  of  him 
since  his  retirement  from  the  service,  eame 
to  spend  a  few  months  at  the  watering- 
place  near  which  the  Buttons  resided,  and 
hired  for  the  season  a  handsome  funiiahed 
house.  Walking  one  morning  oa  the  sands, 
in  a  disconsolate  mood,  out  hero  saw,  with 
surprise,  his  former  commander  approadi- 
ing;  and  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  fidse 
shame,  he  tried  to  avoid  a  recognition.  But 
the  quick  eye  of  Gtoneral  Vernon  waa  not 
to  be  eluded,  and  intercepting  him  with  an 
outstretched  hand,  he  exclaimed — "What, 
Dutton  1  is  that  yout  It  seems  an  age 
since  we  met  Living  in  thianeighboriiood, 
ehr 

**  Yes,  general ;  I  have  been  living  here 
since  I  retired  from  the  service." 

"  And  you  sold  out,  I  think — to  please 
the  mistress  I  suppose,  Dutton  f  Ah  I  these 
ladies  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Tell 
Mrs.  Dutton  I  shall  call  on  her  some  morn- 
ing, and  read  her  a  lecture  for  taking  you 
from  us." 

Poor  Dutton's  look  of  confusion,  as  he  pic- 
tured the  general's  visit  surprising  his  wilb 
in  the  performance  of  her  menial  labon, 
rather  surprised  the  veteran ;  but  its  true 
cause  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  had  had  a 
great  regard  for  Dutton,  considering  him  one 
of  the  best  and  bravest  officers  under  his 
command,  and  was  sincerely  pleased  at 
meeting  him  again ;  so,  after  a  ten  minutes' 
colloquy,  during  the  progress  of  which  the 
ex-soldier,  like  the  war-horse  who  pricks  up 
his  ears  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  be- 
came gay  and  animated,  as  old  associaUoQs 
of  the  camp  and  field  came  back  on  him, 
the  general  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand 
and  said — "  Tou'll  dine  with  me  to-morrow, 
Dutton,  and  meet  a  few  of  your  old  friends  t 
Come,  ni  take  no  excuse ;  you^  must  not 
turn  hermit  on  our  hands." 

At  first  Dutton  was  going  to  refnae,  hot 
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on  second  thoogfats  accepted  the  inyitation, 
not  liaTing,  indeed,  any  good  reason  to  offer 
for  dedining  it  Having  taken  leare  of  the 
general,  therefore,  he  proceeded  towards 
luxne,  and  annoonced  their  rencontre  to  his 
wife.  She,  poor  woman,  inunediately  took 
oat  his  well-sayed  suit,  and  occupied  her- 
self in  repairing,  as  best  she  might,  the  cruel 
rairages  of  time;  as  well  as  in  starching 
and  ironing  an  already  snowy  shirt  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Kext  day,  in  due  time,  he  arrived  at  Gen- 
eral Vernon's  handsome  temporary  dwelling, 
and  received  a  cordial  welcome.  A  dozen 
guests,  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  sat 
down  to  a  splendid  banquet  After  dinner, 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the 
recent  improvements  in  arts  and  manufi&c- 
tnres;  and  comparisons  were  drawn  be- 
tween the  relative  talent  for  invention 
displayed  by  artists  of  different  countries. 
Watchmaking  happened  to  be  mentioned  as 
ooe  of  the  arts  which  had  during  late  years 
been  wonderfully  improved,  the  host  de- 
sired his  valet  to  fetdi  a  most  beautiful  lit- 
tle watch,  a  perfect  chef  d^otuvre  of  t^ork- 
manship,  which  he  had  lately  purchased  in 
Paris ;  and  which  was  less  valuable  for  its 
richly-jewelled  case,  than  for  the  exquisite 
perfection  of  the  mechanism  it  enshrined. 
The  trinket  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  guests :  then 
the  conversation  turned  on  other  topics,  and 
many  subjects  were  discussed,  until  they  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room  to  take  coffee. 

After  sitting  there  a  while,  the  general 
suddenly  recollected  his  watch,  and  ringing 
for  his  valet,  desired  him  to  take  it  from  the 
dining-room  table,  where  it  had  been  left, 
and  restore  it  to  its  proper  place.  In  a 
few  moments  the  servant  returned,  looking 
somewhat  frightened ;  he  could  not  find  the 
watch.  Qeneral  Vernon,  surprised,  went 
himself  to  search,  but  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate. 

"  Peihaps,  sir,  you  or  one  of  the  company 
may  have  carried  it  by  mistake  into  the 
drawing-room  T* 

**I  think  not ;  but  we  will  try." 

Another  search,  in  which  all  the  guests 
joined,  but  without  avaiL 

"  What  I  fear,"  said  the  general,  "  is  that 
tome  ooe  by  chance  may  tread  upon  and 
break  it** 

Oeneral  Vernon  was  a  widower,  and  this 
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costly  trinket  was  intended  as  a  present  to 
his  only  child,  a  daughter  who  had  lately 
married  a  wealthy  baronet 

**  We  will  none  of  us  leave  this  room  un- 
til it  is  found  T  exclaimed  one  of  the  gentle- 
men with  ominous  emphasis. 

"  That  decision,"  said  a  young  man,  who 
was  enga^e^that  night  to  a  ball,  *' might 
quarter  us  on  our  host  for  an  indefinite  time 
I  propose  a  much  more  speedy  and  satis- 
factory expedient:  let  us  all  be  searched." 

This  suggestion  was  received  with  laugb^ 
ter  and  acclamations  ;  and  the  young  man, 
presenting  himself  as  the  first  victim,  was 
searched  by  the  valet,  who,  for  the  nonce, 
enacted  the  part  of  custom-house  officer. 
The  general,  who  at  first  opposed  this  piece 
of  practical  pleasantry,  ended  by  laughing 
at  it ;  and  each  new  inspection  of  pockets 
produced  fresh  bursts  of  mirth.  Captain 
Dutton  alone  took  no  share  in  what  was 
going  on:  his  hand  trembled,  his  brow 
darkened,  and  he  stood  as  much  apart  as 
possible.  At  length  his  turn  came;  the 
other  guests  had  dl  displayed  the  contents 
of  their  pockets,  so  with  one  accord,  and 
amid  renewed  laughter,  they  surrounded 
him,  exclaiming  that  he  must  be  the  guilty 
one,  as  he  was  the  last  The  captain,  pale 
and  agitated,  muttered  some  excuses,  im- 
heard  amid  the  uproar. 

"  Now  for  it,  Johnson  !"  cried  one  to  the 
valet 

V  Johnson,  we're  watching  you  I"  said 
another ;  "  produce  the  culprit." 

The  servant  advanced ;  but  Dutton  cross- 
ing his  arms  on  his  breast,  declared  in  an 
agitated  voice,  that,  except  by  violence,  no 
one  should  lay  a  hand  on  him.  A  very 
awkward  silence  ensued,  which  the  general 
broke  by  saying :  **  Captain  Dutton  is  right ; 
this  child's  play  has  lasted  long  enough.  I 
claim  exemption  for  him  and  for  mysell" 

Dutton,  trembling  and  unable  to  speak, 
thanked  his  kind  host  by  a  grateful  look, 
and  then  took  an  early  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing. General  Vernon  did  not  make  the 
slightest  remark  on  his  departure,  and  the 
remaining  guests,  through  politeness,  imi- 
tated his  reserve ;  but  the  mirth  of  the 
evening  was  gone,  every  face  looked  anxions» 
and  the  host  himself  seemed  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

Captain  Dutton  spent  some  time  in 
wandering  restlessly  on  the  sands  before  be 
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ntoroed  liome.  It  wm  lato  when  he  eo- 
tered  the  eottoge,  and  hia  wife  oould  doI 
repreM  aD  ezcUmatioo  of  efingbt  when  she 
saw  his  pale  and  troubled  oountenaaoe. 

**  What  hat  happened  T  cried  abo. 

**  Nothing/'  replied  herhosband,  throwing 
bimaelf  on  a  duur,  and  laying  a  amall  packet 
on  the  table.  ''Ton  have  coit  me  very 
dear,"  he  taid,  addreMtng  it  ^In  vain  did 
his  wife  try  to  aoothe  him,  and  obtain  an 
explanation.  ''Not  now,  Jane,"  he  said; 
**  to-morrow  we  shall  see.  To-morrow  I 
wiU  teU  yon  all" 

Early  next  morning  he  went  to  Gtoeral 
Vernon's  house.  Although  he  walked  reso- 
lutely, his  mind  was  sadly  troubled.  How 
ooold  he  present  himself!  In  what  way 
would  he  be  received  f  How  could  he 
speak  to  the  general  without  risking  the 
reception  of  some  look  or  word  whidi  he 
could  never  pardon!  The  very  meeting 
with  Johnson  was  to  be  dreaded. 

He  knocked ;  another  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  instantly  gave  him  admissioa 
TAis  man,  at  aU  events,"  he  thought, 
"  knows  nothing  of  what  has  passed."  Will 
the  general  receive  him!  Tes;  be  is 
nshered  into  his  dressing-room.  Without 
dariog  to  raise  his  eyes,  the  poor  man  began 
to  speak  in  a  low  hurried  voice. 

"  Qeneral  Vernon,  you  thought  my  con- 
duct strange  last  night;  and  painful  and 
humiliating  as  its  explanation  will  be,  I  feel 
it  due  to  you  and  to  myself  to  make  it." 

His  auditor  tried  to  speak,  but  Dutton 
went  on,  without  heeding  the  interruption. 
"My  misery  is  at  its  height:  that  is  my 
only  excuse.  My  wife  and  our  fi)ur  little 
ones  are  actually  starving  I" 

*'  My  friend  1"  cried  the  general  with 
emotion.    But  Dutton  proceeded. 

"  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  yesterday 
while  seated  at  your  luxurious  table.  I 
thought  of  my  poor  Jane,  depriving  herself 
of  a  morsel  of  bread  to  give  it  to  her  babj ; 
of  my  little  pale,  thin  Annie,  whose  delicate 
appetite  rejects  the  coarse  food  which  is 
all  we  can  give  her ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  I 
tnmsferred  two  pdUi  from  my  plate  to  my 
pocket,  thinking  they  would  tempt  my  little 
darling  to  eat  I  should  have  died  of  shame 
had  these  things  been  produced  from  my 
pocket  uid  your  guests  and  servant  made 
witnesses  of  my  cruel  poverty.  Now, 
general,  yon  know  aU ;  and  but  Cor  the  fear 


of  being  suspected  by  yoo  of  a  aimfi,  mj 
distress  should  never  have  been  known  V' 

''A  Ufa  of  unblemished  honor,"  reptiad 
his  friend,  **  has  placed  you  above  the  reach 
of  suspicion ;  besides,  look  here  P  And  b« 
showed  the  missing  watch.  "  It  is  I*"  ooq- 
tinued  he,  **  who  must  ask  pardon  of  yoa  all. 
In  a  fit  of  absence  I  had  dropped  it  into  naj 
waistcoat-pocket  where,  in  Johnson's  prea- 
enoe,  I  discovered  it  while  undressing." 

**  If  I  had  only  known  T  munnured  poor 
Dutton. 

"  Don't  regret  what  has  occuired,"  said 
the  general,  pressing  bis  hand  kindly.  **  It 
has  been  the  means  of  acquainting  me  with 
what  you  should  never  have  concealed  from 
an  old  friend,  who,  please  God,  will  find 
some  means  to  serve  you." 

In  a  few  days  Captain  Dutton  received 
another  invitation  to  dine  with  the  generaL 
All  the  former  guests  were  assemUed,  and 
their  host  ^^^  ready  tact  took  occasion  to 
apologise  for  his  strange  foigetfulness  about 
the  watch.  Captain  Dutton  found  a  paper 
within  the  folds  of  his  napkin :  it  was  his 
nomination  to  an  honorable  and  lucrative 
post,  which  insured  competence  and  comfort 
to  himself  and  his  family. 


PRHB  **WamCotkH  Jmnai.** 

THE  PAINTER'S  SECRET. 

BT  PKBCT  B.  ST.  JOHN. 

Cbablxs  Dufont  dwelt  in  one  of  those 
numerous  small  apartments  which  form  the 
summit  of  nearly  all  large  hotels  or  man- 
sions in  Paris.  He  was  a  young  man  about 
twenty,  and  as  he  stood  at  bis  garret  window 
in  the  light  of  the  summer's  sun,  smoking,  as 
artists  are  wont  to  smoke,  a  short  pipe,  he 
looked  handsome,  and  for  many  women  cap- 
tivating. He  was  pale,  thin,  and  intellectual- 
looking,  with  long  hair,  mustaches,  and  beard. 
To  an  indifferent  observer,  he  presented  the 
aspect  of  one  who  was  simply  indulging  in 
the  pleasures  of  tobacco  smoke;  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  house  he  occupied 
ran  round  three  sides  of  a  square  court  the 
fourth  being  taken  up  by  the  wall  of  the 
next  house.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court  on  the  same  floor  as  that  occupied  by 
himself^  was  the  apartment  of  a  work-girL 
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This  young  penoo  wa«  remarkably  pretty, 
and  bad  been  often  remarked  by  tbe  young 
artUt^  with  at  fint  only  tbe  admiring  eye  of 
a  painter,  but  afterwards  witb  more  tender 
interest 

She  was  a  yeiy  induatrioua  girl  She 
loee  early,  almost  with  the  sun,  and  went  to 
bed  late,  as  tbe  young  artist  knew,  for  he 
often  noticed  her  candle  burning  until  mid- 
nights Almost  alone  in  the  world,  without 
firiends,  save  'a  few  students  like  himself, 
Gbarles  I>upont  felt  irresistibly  drawn  to- 
wards that  happy  smiling  face,  which  had 
so  often  formed  the  charm  of  his  garret 
window.  Of  Uke  the  young  man  seemed 
unusually  fond  of  smoking.  Every  jnoment 
not  taken  up  by  his  art  was  occupied  in  in- 
haling tbe  fragrance  of  the  Indian  weed. 
He  scarcely  ever  went  out  now,  his  walks 
in  seardi  of  scenery  were  abandoned,  and 
he  never  joined  his  more  noisy  companions 
at  those  public  f«tomtn^«,  where  the  young 
hopes  of  France  spend  their  hours  in  play- 
ing billiards,  cards,  dominoes,  in  drinking 
unnumbered  glasses  of  beer,  and  in  black- 
ening short  day  pipes — a  perfect  sdence  in 
tbe  dty  of  Paris.  But  then  Charles  Dupont 
was  in  love,  and  much  as  the  cold-hearted 
and  worldly  may  sneer,  the  influence  of  this 
passion,  when  sincere  and  pure,  is  always 
beneficial  to  a  young  man.  The  change  it 
produced  in  Charles  was  that  always  ind- 
dent  to  elevated  and  superior  minds,  gener- 
ally the  simplest  He  had  no  care  now  for 
noisy  pleasures.  His  dream  was  to  be  near 
the  unknown  idol  of  his  heart,  to  sit  by  ber, 
to  read  to  her,  to  talk  to  her,  and  as  these 
could  not  be,  he  was  satisfied  to  gase  on  her 
from  a  distance. 

Plans  upon  plans  were  laid  by  the  young 
man  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  fiiir 
mistress ;  but,  like  all  sincere  lovers,  in  the 
cnitset,  he  was  timid.  He  remarked  with 
pleasure  that  she  had  very  few  visitors,  and 
those  always  of  her  own  sez  None  ever 
escaped  his  jealous  eye,  who  entered  that 
room,  and  he  never  saw  a  man  enter  it 
Charles  sighed,  however,  deeply,  for  he  too 
saw  no  diance  of  making  his  way  to  the  side 
of  his  beloved. 

One  day,  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  tbe 
young  girl  stood  at  her  window,  putting  some 
pretty  flowers  in  water.  She  was  dressed 
better  than  usual,  and  had  got  up  a  little 
later.     Charles  Dupont  was  more  struck 


than  ever  by  the  sweet  smile  that  sat  upon 
her  &ce,  and  by  her  really  singular  beauty. 
An  idea  flashed  across  bis  mind.  He  took 
off  his  working  blouse,  passed  his  hand 
through  his  hair,  took  his  hat,  and  went  out 
of  his  room,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 
He  moved  rapidly  and  boldly  to  the  door 
of  the  young  girl.  Once  in  front  of  it  he 
halted.  Charles  was  brave;  and  would 
have  defended  a  barricade  with  cool  de- 
termination ;  but  here  he  hesitated.  Mus- 
tering courage,  however,  be  knocked  gently. 
The  instant  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  been  away,  and  his 
heart  beat  so  violently  be  could  almoet  hear 
its  throbbings. 

**  What  is  it  I  can  do  for  Monsieur  r  said 
the  young  girl,  smiling  and  blushing,  as  on 
opening  the  door  she  reoogniaed  her  hand- 
some neighbor  the  artist 

*'  Mademoiselle,"  said  Charles,  with  con- 
siderable hesitation,  "I  £uicied  by  your 
flowers,  and  your  dress,  that  to-day  was 
your  /}<«.  I  am  your  neighbor,  and  I 
thought  I  might  take  the  liberty  to  come 
and  wish  you  a  happy  one." 

"Monsieur  is  very  good.  We  are  old 
neighbors  it  is  true,  though  we  have  never 
spoken — ** 

**  It  has  not  been  for  the  want  of  wish- 
ing on  my  part,"  ezdaimed  the  artist, 
eagerly. 

The  young  girl  looked  at  Charles.  There 
was  so  much  modesty,  resigned  and  respect- 
ful affection  in  the  expression  of  his  £sce, 
that  she  could  not  for  a  moment  confound 
him  with  the  usual  mass  of  young  men,  who 
caught  by  her  pretty  face  had  sought  to 
make  her  acquaintance.  She  held  out  her 
hand 

*'  Since  we  are  neighbors,  let  us  be  friends," 
said  she. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  ezdaimed  Charles,  with 
a  burst  of  genuine  gratitude.  "  Mademoi- 
selle, you  do  me  good.  I  have  no  friends. 
I  scarcely  ever  see  a  human  fiace  which  has 
any  sympathy  for  me.  If  Mademoiselle 
would  only  let  me  paint  her  portrait,  it 
would  give  me  so  much  pleasure." 

**  But,  Monsieur,  it  would  be  encroaching 
on  your  goodness,"  replied  Constance,  who, 
however,  looked  excessively  pleased. 

"  You  accept,  then  r 

"  Why,  Monsieur,  I  never  had  my  portrait 
painted.    How  could  I  refuse  T 
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"We  would  begin  to-daj;  bat  this  is 
your  flu.  Would  MademoiBelle  allow  me 
the  honor  of  taking  her  out  for  a  walk !" 

Coostanoe,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
accepted.  When  one  is  young,  one  makes 
friends  so  easily,  especially  in  France ;  and 
then  Charles  had  the  talent  of  making 
himself  liked  by  every  body.  He  en^ 
tered  her  little  room,  so  neat,  so  clean,  so 
pretty,  it  made  him  sigh,  as  he  compared  it 
with  his  own  bachelor  den,  where  no  wo- 
man's hand  had  for  many  months  disturbed 
either  dust  or  cobwebs.  In  ten  minutes 
Constance  was  ready.  She  put  on  a  nice 
bonnet  and  a  neat  shawl,  the  firuits  of  her 
industry,  and  then  tripped  down  stairs 
happy  as  a  bird,  for  we  may  as  well  reveal 
a  secret.  Constance  had  for  more  than  a 
month  longed  as  much  to  make  the  pale 
young  artist's  acquaintance,  as  he  had  to 
make  hers. 

They  made  for  the  Boulevards  mechani- 
cally, as  every  body  does,  followed  them  some 
dbtance,  crossed  Uie  magnificent  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  the  finest  Ploct  in  the  world, 
entered  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and  by  common 
consent  made  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
was  a  lovely  day.  But  though  they  had 
both  seen  many  such,  yet  they  thought  they 
never  had.  They  scarcely  spoke.  They 
walked  arm  in  arm,  side  by  side,  and  in  the 
wood  hand-in-hand.  Once  Charles  asked 
Constance  if  she  enjoyed  hersell 

"  I  am  so  happy,**  she  replied,  raising  her 
dove-like  eyes  beaming  with  happiness 
towards  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  words,  in  the 
look,  which  made  the  young  man's  heart 
beat  with  intense  emotion.  Thus  passed  the 
day  in  occasional  conversation,  in  constant 
walking  until  both  felt  hungry.  They  then 
entered  the  house  of  a  humble  troitew^  and 
the  young  artist  offered  his  fair  friend  a  very 
plain  dinner,  but  which  neither  would  have 
exchanged  for  the  feasts  of  the  Palais- 
NationaL  Happy  age!  happy  feelings! 
happy  Charles  1  happy  Constance  I 

Towards  dusk  they  returned  to  Paris,  and 
the  young  man  insisted,  on  the  occasion  of 
of  Uie  girl's  fHe^  upon  taking  her  to  the 
theatra  They  selected  a  moderate-priced 
seat,  and  here  again,  the  tlung  being  rare  to 
both,  enjoyed  themselves  exceedingly.  On 
leaving  Uie  theatre  they  walked  quietly 
home  and  parted,  to  think  with  rapture  on 


the  happiest  day  which  either  had  ever  yet 
spent 

The  acquaintance  so  pleasantly  made  was 
continued.  Every  morning  they  nodded  to 
one  another  from  their  windows,  and  about 
mid-day,  Constance  gave  the  artist  a  sitting. 
Several  times,  too^  Charles  brought  in 
sketches  to  show  her,  and  then  in  the  erea- 
ing  he  would  get  books  from  a  cabinet  de 
lecture  and  read  to  her.  Every  day  their 
happiness  seemed  to  increase,  lliey  learned 
each  otheifs  good  qualities.  Charles  was 
well-educated,  well*read,  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  rich  stores  of  knowledge. 
Constance  knew  little,  but  she  was  an  apt 
scholar.  She  had  a  quick  intelligence,  a  noble 
and  generous  heart,  and  she  was  pure  and 
innocent  as  a  child. 

For  some  weeks  the  lovers,  for  such  they 
now  were,  went  on  happier  each  day  than 
the  last.  The  portrait  made  little  progresi^ 
because  Constance  could  spare  little  time,  and 
because  Charles  talked  more  than  he  painted. 
Still  it  went  on.  At  the  end,  however,  of  a 
month,  Constance  remarked  that  Charles  was 
paler  than  usual,  that  his  spirits  seemed  goney 
he  brought  no  book  in  the  evening,  and  went 
away  early  to  bed.  She  questioned  him,  poor 
girl,  for  she  was  deeply  anxioua  She  feared 
he  was  falling  ill,  that  he  was  going  to  die, 
and  then,  poor  orphan  child  what  was  to 
become  of  her.  For  Constance  loved  him 
dearly,  as  women  only  love  men  who  are 
above  the  common  mass,  men  of  mind  and 
intellect)  though  women  who  can  love  such 
men  are  more  rare  and  precious  than  aught 
else  in  the  world. 

She  watched  narrowly  the  painter's  Cue, 
and  the  wild  eye  and  haggard  looks  made 
her  see  that  the  suflfierings  of  Charles  were 
more  mental  than  any  thing  else.  The  mind 
was  ill  at  ease.  She  offered  to  go  in  and 
work  in  his  room,  while  he  painted,  but  he 
stammered  out  some  excuse^  and  declined.  It 
was  dear  then  lie  had  a  secret,  and  woman's 
curiosity  was  at  once  at  work.  She  ques- 
tioned him,  she  coaxed,  she  was  cross  with 
hun,  but  all  in  vain,  he  returned  but  vague 
answers  to  all  she  said.  Constance  became 
uneasy:  what  could  be  the  matter!  He 
became  paler  every  day,  and  came  less  to 
see  her.  One  day  she  heard  him  leave  his 
room  and  go  hurriedly  down  stairs.  She 
ran  out  to  speak  to  him,  to  ask  when  he 
would  come  back,  but  he  was  gone.    His 
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key  was  in  his  door.  Moved  by  an  irresisti- 
ble inflaeoce  she  entered  his  room.  It  was  a 
miserable  garret,  containiug  nothing  save  a 
few  paintings  and  a  mattress  on  the  floor. 
Kot  a  chair,  not  a  table,  not  a  scrap  of  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  dothes  or  food. 
Ckmstance  rushed  oat  of  the  room,  turned 
the  key,  gained  her  own  lodgings,  threw 
herself  on  her  bed  and  sobbed  aloud. 
Charles  was  starving.  A  few  pawn- 
broker's tickets  lying  on  the  mantel-piece 
had  more  than  anything  else  convinced 
her  of  this  fact. 

The  pain  and  suffering  now  endured  by 
Constance  is  not  to  be  described.  Her  feel- 
ings were  worked  up  to  an  intense  pitch  of 
excitement.  Far  from  finding  her  affection 
lessened  at  the  discovery  of  the  student's 
poverty,  she  found  it  much  increased.  An 
imearthly  interest  seemed  now  attached  to 
the  name  of  Charles.  She  felt  his  talents  to 
be  great,  and  in  her  heart  was  sure  that  he 
would  rise  to  competence  and  fame.  But  at 
that  moment  he  was  clearly  starving.  What 
was  she  to  do !  She  would  have  rushed  to 
him,  have  UAd  him  all,  and  bid  him  share  her 
humble  meal,  use  her  little  savings,  and  thus 
gain  time  to  work ;  but  she  feared  to  wound 
his  pride.  He  had  hitherto  kept  his  own 
secret,  he  therefore  wished  his  sufferings  to 
be  concealed  from  her.  In  vain  she  thought 
of  any  project  for  relieving  his  misery,  with- 
ont  betraying  her  full  knowledge  of  it  The 
poor  girl  wept  bitterly  at  her  own  want  of 
inventive  genius. 

At  last,  however,  an  idea  flashed  across 
her  mind.  She  caught  up  some  work  she 
had  finished  the  night  before,  and  putting  it 
in  a  neat  parcel,  hurried  down  stairs,  taking 
with  her  also  the  half-finished  portrait  of 
herself  by  Charles.  She  gained  the  street, 
and  made  towards  the  habitation  of  a  lady 
for  whom  she  had  been  working.  Madame 
Pellissier  was  a  young  widow,  rich,  courted, 
and  happy.  With  every  luxury  and  com- 
fort around  her,  which  wealth  could  give, 
•he  deserved  her  well-being,  for  she  made 
good  use  of  it  Fond  of  pleasure,  she  was 
even  still  fonder  of  giving  pleasure  to  others. 
Many  were  the  poor  families  which  owed  to 
her  relief  from  misery  and  despair.  Ma- 
dame Pellissier  would  always  give  up  the 
most  charming  day's  amusement,  to  find  out 
4he  details  of  some  tale  of  sorrow  which 
had  been  told  her ;  and  she  felt,  when  her 


morning  had  been  thus  profitably  spent 
that  the  afternoon  passed  more  gayly,  more 
quickly,  more  delightfully  than  usual. 

**  Welcome,  Constance,"  she  said  as  the 
work-girl  was  ushered  into  her  breakfast- 
room.  I  was  waiting  impatiently  for  you. 
My  cousin  Pierre  is  coming  to  take  me  for 
a  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  by  and  by, 
and  I  want  to  wear  that  cloak,  which  no 
doubt  you  have  made  charmingly." 

**  I  hope  it  will  please  you,  Madame,'*  re- 
plied Constance,  tiJdng  a  proffered  seat 

**  What  is  that  you  have  in  that  square 
parcel,  child  f  and  why  are  you  so  out  of 
breath  and  so  pale  T 

"  It  is  a  whole  history,"  said  Constance, 
lowering  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

**  Let  me  have  it  You  know  I  am  vastly 
curious.  Take  this  cup  of  chocolate,  and 
tell  it  me  at  once." 

Constance,  taking  courage  from  the  emer- 
gency, told,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  her 
history.  She  narrated  how  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  painter,  and  then  how, 
after  nearly  a  month's  delay,  she  had  found 
out  his  secret  Madame  Pellissier  listened 
with  rapidly  awakened  interest 

''And  what  would  you  have  me  do, 
child  ?"  said  she,  when  the  young  girl  had 
told  her  story. 

**  Madame,  Charles  Dupont  is  very  proud. 
Relief  in  money  he  would  not  receive,  but 
if  you  would  only  be  so  good  as  to  sit  for 
your  portrait  to  him,  you  would  add  deeply 
to  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  Constance 
already  owes  you." 

"  With  pleasure,"  cried  the  young  widow. 
"  But  it  seems  the  case  is  pressing.  Give 
me  his  address,  and  I  will  send  round  to 
him  at  once.  But  I  cannot  pay  him  for  the 
portrait  until  it  be  finished.  Has  he  any 
thing  I  can  buy  of  him." 

''He  has  several  little  pictures  in  his 
room,"  replied  Constance,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
emotion. 

*<  Go  home,  child,  and  be  satisfied.    My 
cousin  shall  ride  alone  to-day.    I  will  write 
round  to  your  proUyi  at  once." 
**  But,  Madame,  not  a  word  of  me." 
**  Never   fear,  Constance ;  I  know  your 
good  little  heart" 

About  an  hour  later,  Charles  was  crouch- 
ing on  his  mattress,  his  hands  covering  his 
face  in  mute  despair,  when  a  knock  came  to 
the  door.    He  started,  rose,  opened  the  door 
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about  two  inches,  and  receired  from  the 
Cerbenu  of  the  hooM  a  letter.  Rapidly 
■hutting  himself  in,  he  read  the  perfumed 
missive.  It  was  a  polite  note  from  Ma- 
dame Pellissier,  intimating  her  wish  for 
him  to  call  upon  her  at  onoe  with  the  neces* 
sary  materials  for  commencing  a  portrait, 
she  had  the  canvas  ready,  and  adding  a  de- 
sire to  see  any  finished  paintings  he  might 
have  on  hand. 

A  radiant  smile  of  joy  passed  over  the 
fooe  of  the  young  artist  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  prospect  of  relief  from  misery  ;  it 
was  not  the  chance  of  a  career,  of  having 
money.  Such  things  have  but  little  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  the  true  ariiite^ 
whether  poet,  painter,  or  author.  Much  is 
said  of  the  improvidence  and  deserved  pov- 
erty of  literary  men;  but  the  calculating 
and  sordid  minds  of  their  ordinary  judges 
are  not  able  to  understand  that  spirits  such 
as  theirs  cannot  bend  to  mere  material  de- 
tails. Their  souls  are  so  constituted  that 
often  their  misery  is  a  happiness.  It 
awakens  strange  thought  and  reflection. 
Not  to  have  suffered  is  not  to  have  lived. 
And  then  when  the  artutU  who  has  suffered 
long,  has  money,  if  he  were  to  spend  as 
your  careful,  prudent  man  would,  he  would 
as  lief  not  have  it.  Hie  plotting  and  in- 
triguing necessary  to  make  the  most  of  it 
would  destroy  all  the  pleasure  of  having. 
He  must  enjoy  it,  though  fully  aware  that 
the  day  of  suffering  must  come  again. 
Now  Charles,  one  of  those  beings  in  whom 
mind  is  more  powerful  than  matter,  re- 
joiced in  his  month's  starvation.  It  had 
shown  him  the  heart  of  his  beloved,  and  he 
would  not  have  starved  for  all  the  wealth 
the  world  can  give.  Noble  and  generous 
hearts  are  not  rare,  especially  among  the 
divine  sex,  which  God  created  to  compen- 
sate man  for  every  ill  in  life,  but  still  they 
are  not  found  at  every  step.  Charles  knew, 
he  was  certain,  that  he  owed  his  present  good 
fortune  to  Constance ;  and  hence  his  joyful 
and  happy  smile. 

He  made  himself  as  neat  and  clean  as  he 
could,  took  two  small  paintings  which  he 
bad  just  finished,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
purdiaser,  and  started  for  the  Rue  de 
Helder,  where  resided  Madame  Pellissier. 
He  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  young 
and  elegant  Paris  lady,  who  received  him 
with  affiEibility,  examined  his  two   small 


paintings  with  -remarks  which  showed  a 
cultivated  taste  and  judgment,  and  then 
intimated  her  wish  to  keep  them.  Charles 
very  thankfully  acquiesced,  and  then  spoke 
of  the  portrait. 

**  Well,  Bl  Dupont,  you  may  commence 
this  morning,  if  you  please,  but  I  have  a 
peculiar  notion,  and  that  u,  that  artists 
should  know  a  little  of  the  person  they  are 
about  to  paint,  to  do  it  well.  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  would  be  far  more  effective 
in  your  likeness,  if  you  always  commenced 
by  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  sitter." 

Charles  smilingly  agreed  that  the  young 
widow's  theory  was  a  very  plausible  one, 
and  entered  into  a  very  animated  discus- 
sion with  her  on  his  own  art,  which  he 
soon  found  she  had  studied  very  considera- 
bly. The  afternoon  glided  away  rery 
pleasantly,  and  when  he  arose  to  take  leave^ 
Madame  Pelliseier  put  a  small  pocket-book 
in  his  hand,  pointmg  at  the  same  time  to  the 
two  pictures. 

Charles  blushed,  as  the  higli-souled  arti^ 
always  does  on  receiving  money  from  sudi 
as  Leonie  Pellissier,  but  accepted  the  wel- 
come payment  with  thanks  and  a  bow.  the 
first  sitting  was  then  fixed  for  the  following 
Monday,  and  our  hero  hurried  away  towards 
his  home.  He  went  not  to  his  own  rr>om, 
he  went  to  that  of  Constance.  He  knocked 
quickly,  she  opened.  He  rushed  in,  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  on  her  lips 
and  cheeks  and  forehead  a  dozen  kisses. 

*'  Charles,  are  you  mad  t  What  is  the 
matter  f    Will  you  be  quiet  T 

**  My  beloved  Constance,  I  am  so  happy, 
and  I  know  it  is  your  doing.  I  have  sold 
my  pictures,  and  I  have  a  portrait  to  paint 
But,  sly  girl  that  you  are,  you  forget  that 
only  last  Sunday  you  told  me  all  about 
Madame  Pelissier.** 

"  You  are  not  offended,  Charles — * 

"  Offended,  my  dear  little  wife — "* 

"  Your  wife,  Charles.  I  dare  not  hope 
for  that.  An  artist,  a  great  artist,  for  you 
will  be  one,  cannot  marry  a  poor  work -girl. 
I  see  now  how  wrong  I  have  been.  But  I 
never  thought  of  the  future.  I  am  happy  m 
your  society,  and  I  forget." 

"  Constance,  there  is  but  one  joyous  hope 
in  this  heart,  and  that  is  the  hope  to 
see  you  my  wife.  Without  you  there  is 
no  future  for  me.  Constance,  why  do  so 
many  youthful  geniuses  fall  by  the  way, 
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wbj  do  io  many  men  of  promise  and  greai- 
nees  die  away  unknown,  why  do  so  many 
poetic  and  godlike  hearts  sink  into  obsca- 
rity,  but  that  they  are  alone  f  We  arttt tes, 
more  than  any  men,  need  a  gniding  star. 
Onrs  is  home  work,  and  there  is  no  home 
where  woman  is  not.  How  would  you  hare 
A  man  hare  patience  through  the  daily 
drudgery  of  his  labor,  with  naught  but 
four  grim  walh  to  gaze  at  Ko,  we  must 
haye  a  yoioe  to  cheer  us,  an  eye  to  beam  on 
US,  a  lip  to  smile  at  us,  and  press  on  ours ; 
and  that  voice,  that  eye,  and  that  lip  must 
be  the  Toice  and  eye  and  lip  of  woman. 
Constance,  it  is  we  alone  who  know  what 
woman  is,  and  who  alone  know  her  value. 
She  is  not  the  plaything  and  toy  of  the 
profligate,  the  sbtTC  and  drudge  of  '  the 
sordid,  the  obedient  serf  of  the  plodding 
man  of  business,  but  the  companion  and 
equal  of  the  man  of  intellect— the  only  real 
man  amid  the  world's  milliona  Constance, 
there  are  angels  in  the  heayens  aboye,  and 
it,  by  Gkxl's  blessing,  we  are  to  see  them,  our 
eryes  accustomed  to  see  such  dull  objects  as 
this  world  discloses  in  its  ordinary  pictures, 
would  be  dazzled  by  their  brightness,  had  we 
not  woman  given  us  to  prepare  our  minds 
easily  for  any  amount  of  beauty  in  the  future 
spiritual  existence.  You,  Constance,  are  my 
guiding  star,  my  angeL  With  you  I  shall 
succeed,  without  you  I  shall  fidl.  Alone 
and  unaided  I  cannot  walk.  Oiye  me  thy 
hand,  be^  oh  be  my  wife." 

What  could  the  fond  and  loying  girl  reply 
to  this  speech— to  the  many  a  rhapsody — 
deliyered  in  accents  of  profound  oonyiction, 
and  with  eyes  that  flashed  though  brimful 
of  tears  f  She  promised  to  become  his  wife, 
and  then,  when  the  delight  of  Charles  had  a 
little  abated  its  first  yiolenoe,  they  sat  down 
to  discuss  their  plans. 

Madame  Peliissier  had  given  a  thousand 
francs  (£40)  for  the  two  pictures,  in  France 
a  most  exorbitant  price.  But  then,  Madame 
was  an  artist  herself  and  paid  like  one  ; 
while  Charles,  modest  as  he  was,  set  too 
high  a  price  upon  his  own  genius,  to  be 
astonidied  at  any  thing  of  the  land.  The 
lovers  very  sagely  reasoned  that  in  Paris 
they  might  very  well  start  in  life  with  a 
thoQsand  francs,  and  they  agreed  that  they 
should  be  manried  while  they  had  the  money. 
Constance  was  an  orphan,  and  Charles 
answered  for  tha  consent  of  his  old  mother^ 


his  only  parent,  so  that  they  were  as  happy 
as  ever  were  two  single-minded  beix^  who 
were  wise  enough  to  know  that  if  we  cannot 
find  happiness  in  wedded  love,  we  cannot 
find  it  at  all 

On  die  following  Monday,  Charles  paid  a 
visit  to  Madame  Peliissier,  He  was  now 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  and  though  still 
pale  not  so  cadaverous-looking  as  he  had 
been  on  the  former  occasion.  The  young 
widow  received  him  very  warmly.  She  had 
been  much  charmed  with  him  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  had  looked  forward  with 
plnasure  to  the  second  sitting.  To  the 
young  man's  great  surprise,  she  gave  him 
the  addresses  of  half-a-dosen  friends  who 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  his  talentsi 
Charles  was  overwhelmed  with  joy.  His 
dream  was  now  realized,  and  he  could  sup- 
port himself  and  wife  by  his  art  There 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  beginning 
life  in  the  very  humble  way  which  at  first 
the  young  couple  had  decided  on. 

*'  Madame,  I  thank  yon  warmly,  both  for 
myself  and  Constance." 

"And  Constance!"  said  Madame  Peliis- 
sier, turning  very  pale,  though  without  being 
noticed  by  the  artist^  who  was  fixing  his 
easel  in  a  good  light 

"  Yes,  madame.  To  her — she  could  not 
deny  it — I  owe  my  first  start  in  my  profes- 
sion. I  have  long  loved  her,  and  now  that 
fortune  smiles  on  me,  I  mean  at  once  to 
make  her  my  wife." 

"You  do  well  and  nobly,"  said  Leonie, 
with  a  very  sickly  smile ;  and  then  she  add- 
ed to  herself;  "  Thank  God,  he  has  spoken 
so  plainly.  I  certainly  have  taken  a  very 
strange  liking  to  him,  but  crushed  so  early 
it  will  not  take  root  Courage,  my  wom- 
an's heart" 

"  I  am  ready,  madame." 

**  And  I  am  at  your  disposition,"  exclaimed 
Leonie,  gayly,  and  the  sitting  commenced. 

The  young  widow,  who^  with  a  warm  and 
generous  hearty  was  peculiarly  open  to  a 
romantic  passion,  had  certainly  found  her 
feelings  lean  very  strongly  towards  Charles 
Dupont  But  as  she  had  no  intention  of 
rivalling  poor  Constance,  she,  thus  suddenly 
checked,  succeeded  at  once  in  mastering  what 
was  as  yet  a  mere  growing  inclination.  She 
felt  ra^er  proud  of  being  able  to  do  so,  and 
promised  herself  genuine  satisfaction  in  wit- 
nessing the  happiness  of  the  young  coupler 
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The  artitt  was  emioeody  aaooeaafol  in  his 
portrait  of  Leooie.  Employmeat  from  that 
day  was  not  wanting,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  Charles  and  Constance  were  married. 
They  were  happy,  and  still  are  happy,  for 
they  love  one  another.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  more  delightful  nUnage  than  theirs.  The 
selfish  and  cold  sneer  at  love  matches,  but 
they  confound  them  with  passion-matches. 
Marriage  is  a  huge  falsehood  when  not  found- 
ed on  fl^ection,  and  real  affection  is  a  thing 
which  is  tested  only  by  time.  If  it  lasts,  it 
is  real ;  if  it  ceases  to  exist,  it  was  never 
genuine.  In  this  instance  it  was  evidently 
true,  for  after  six  years  of  wedded  life,  the 
lovers  were  as  happy,  if  not  happier,  than 
they  were  at  first 


THE  FALL  OF  SMITHFIELD. 

WiTHiif  a  short  time  the  old  Smithfield 
Cattle  Market  of  London  has  been  removed ; 
whereupon  Punch,  who  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  chaoge,  makes  the  following 
ballad:— 

Now  tolle  the  knel  of  grata  Seynt  Panle, 

Beyot  Sepolchre*s  alab, 
And  hange  with  black  the  hje  GuUdhalla, 

Alack  for  rewth  aad  woe  I 
Oood  old  SmythfeMe  eOaooa  miiBt  lUl, 

The  markett  ytt  muat  go  I 

Twas  merry,  on  a  Monday  mom. 

To  tee  the  rtngstroTei  made, 
Whibt  goodly  tunes  on  ox  hya  home 

The  ttoul  oak  cudgel  played, 
And  many  a  good  round  othe  was  sworn, 

And  the  shepoKiogs  bark*d  and  bay'd. 

That  mnsicke  we  shall  heer  no  more, 

For  Smythfelde  moat  away, 
81th  buUes  sometimes  old  wives  do  gore, 

As  thro'  the  stretes  they  stray, 
And  folk  think  anye  dirt  a  boare, 

So  squeamish  now-a-day  I 

Onr  lytle  kiddes,  as  blythe  as  grigges, 

All  ynn  their  nursemayd's  cara, 
With  hoopes  and  balles  and  whi/llgigga, 

No  more  shall  thetber  (hyre. 
To  play  among  the  shepe  and  piggs, 

And  take  the  mornyng  ayre. 

Come,  Aldermen  of  London  Towns, 

Ami  Liverymen  so  free, 
Pat  on  each  man  a  moumyng  gowne, 

Like  a  funerall  oompanie, 
And  unto  Smythfelde  wee  wiU  bowne; 

The  last  mark«tt  to  ae. 


And  6000B  Ukewyie  shall  wyfh  as 

Claddinasablesult, 
And  Maooo  allaoe  shall  attende, 

AppareUM  Uke  a  mute, 
To  dropp  a  tear  for  Smythfielde'S 

Who  wolde  not  ya  a  brute  1 


Well  kneele  us  down  upon  the  groundf 
And  kiss  the  pleaaaunt  earths, 

Each  foots  whereof  so  manye  a  poqnd 
Unto  our  guild  waa  worths ; 

We  wyll  not  mind  the  ftiike  around 
An  yif  we  move  their  myrthe. 

A  lytel  of  that  soyl  so  ftyze 

Shall  each  man  bear  away, 
To  kepe  ytt  like  a  locke  of  hair 

Unto  hys  dyinge  daye, 
To  mind  us  of  the  tymes  that  were, 

And  how  that  lande  did  payel 

Tlien  back  unto  Guildhalle  again 
To  baked-meates  we  wyll  stump ; 

The  Citye  band,  before  our  trayne, 
With  drum,  trombone,  and  trompe, 

As  yff  for  aome  proud  warrior  alayna. 
Shall  play  a  doleM  dumpe. 

Now,  lovely  Smythfelde,  fkre  the  wel. 

It  Is  the  mbr  pittd ; 
My  harte  ia  broke  to  hesre  thy  kas!* 

Aa  nearly  as  may  be ; 
But  owt  of  sight,  and  owt  of  amell, 

I  BtyU  will  thinke  of  thee  I 


NOTABILIJL 

FALSX  HISTOaT. 

Thx  hero  of  the  historian  has  been,  too 
long,  the  fighting  man ;  and,  if  a  large  por- 
tion of  history  might  be  believed,  the  great 
problems  of  society  have  all  been  solved  by 
the  sword.    History,  in  the  classical  times, 
like  the  bard  of  the  romantic  times,  was 
little  more  than  the  retainer  of  the  worldly 
great    The  virtue  of  the  Roman  was  valor, 
{yirtvM  ;)  and  the  Aiarch  of  the  world*s  des- 
tinies was  aU  represented  by  the  march  of 
the  legions.    It  was  impossible  that  history 
so  written  should  not  be,  occasiotudly,  an 
unconscious  satirist  of  itaelf, — ^though  the 
satire,  recorded  in  **  invisible  ink"  for  that 
time,  remained  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  an 
improved  intelligence ;  and  its  page  is,  ao- 
cordingly,  full  of  morals  of  the  kind,  whidi 
are  legible  enough  in  our  day.    The  great 
and  attitudinal  figure  of  Quintus  Curtiusi 
mounted  on  his  war-horse,  clad  in  glittering 
armor,  and  riding,  full  career,  before  assem- 
bled Rome,  into  a  hole  in  the  forum,  for  the 
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of  the  dty,  is  rebnked  by  the  km 
ahowy,  bat  also  less  equiyocal  aervioe  of  the 
gooee  of  the  Capitol ;  and  Alexander  the 
MacedoDiaQ  abares  his  historic  immortality 
^th  his  horse,  Bucephalus.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  same  showy  and  dramatic  figure 
of  the  armed  Curtius,  engaged  in  his  sa- 
crifice may  stand  as^  in  itself^  an  expression, 
in  the  form  of  apologue,  of  the  entire  phi- 
losophy of  a  great  part  of  ancient  history. 
Overlooking  all  the  hidden  causes,  the  ineyi- 
table  moral  sequences  which  mould  the  des- 
tinies of  men,  it  has  been  ever  the  man  in 
armor  who,  according  to  its  crude  teaching, 
ruled  the  issues  of  his  age.  The  emergen- 
cies of  the  Commonwealth  could  only  be 
met,  or  the  wounds  of  humanity  closed  up, 
as  the  gulf  in  the  Boman  forum  could  only 
be  filled  by  the  warrior.  All  the  earth  of 
Home's  Seven  Hills,  and  all  the  labor  of 
ber  citizens,  could  do  nothing  towards  clo- 
sing the  gap  in  her  soil : — ^add  the  armed 
man — and  he  filled  it  of  himself !  A  better 
philosophy,  in  our  day  is  reversing  many  a 
historic  sentence ;  and  history  itself  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  being  rewritten.  Amid  the 
soft,  clear  peace-lights  of  the  world,  the 
fidse  glare  of  what  once  seemed  human 
glory,  stands  detected  ;  and,  in  the  review 
of  even  those  wars  which  have  had  the  ar- 
gument of  a  national  necessity,  real  or  fan- 
cied, the  world  will  scarcely  make  the  mis- 
take, to-day,  of  ranking  the  hero  of  battle 
in  the  first  class  of  heroes.  Still,  in  the 
hour  of  contest  for  interests  HI  understood, 
and  amid  the  artificial  morality  which  aU 
such  contests  engender,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  how  the  warlike  conqueror  should 
have  so  long  imposed  himself  upon  the 
world  in  gigantic  dimensions.  The  wield- 
ing of  great  physical  forces  has  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  the  imagination,  that  the  directing 
of  great  moral  ones  should  have  upon  the 
reason ;  and  the  pictmres  of  events  are  writ- 
ten on  the  imagination  at  once,  as  by  a  moral 
Daguerreotype, — while  their  truths  are  im- 
pressed on  the  reason,  through  the  slower 
process  of  analysis  and  induction.  Imaginap 
tion  is  a  mirror  that  reflects  merely  the 
figures  of  events — and  does  so  instantly; 
while  reason  is  a  scale  that  measures  their 
quaJitieB, — and,  to  make  no  mistake  in  the 
reckoning,  must  do  it  slowly.  To  the  ima- 
gination, then,  those  who  have  had,  or 
thought  they  had,  an  interest  in  war,  have 


been  careful  to  appeal — surrounding  the 
latter  by  all  such  lights  and  colors  as  make 
the  most  showy  impression  on  that  faculty. 
It  is  the  "pomp  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war**  that,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  have  so 
long  "  made  ambition  virtue."  The  clamor 
of  the  trumpet  and  the  roll  of  the  drum 
have  stifled,  many  and  many  a  time,  the 
^  still,  small  voices"  in  the  misgiving  heart 
Like  the  great  gong  which  was  kept  sound- 
ing in  the  temple  of  the  Mexican  Dagon, 
while  the  human  sacrifices  were  performing, 
the  shout  in  the  train  of  conquerors  has  been 
sedulously  excited  and  fed,  while  widows 
and  orphans  were  being  made,  and  humanity 
was  receiving  those  deep  wounds,  from 
which  she  could  not  recover  in  many  a  year 
of  peace. — Athenaum. 

THE  OTNIO. 

The  Cynic  is  one  who  never  sees  a  good 
quality  in  a  man,  and  never  fails  to  see  a 
bad  one.  He  is  the  human  owl,  vigilant  in 
darkness,  and  blind  to  light,  mousing  for 
vermin  and  never  seeing  noble  game.  The 
Cynic  puts  all  human  actions  into  two  cUss> 
e»—opefdy  bad,  and  tecreUy  bad.  All  virtue 
and  generosity  and  disinterestedness  are 
merely  the  appearance  of  good,  but  selfish 
at  the  bottom.  He^holds  that  no  man  does 
a  good  thing  except  for  profit  The  effect 
of  his  conversation  upon  your  feelings  is  to 
chill  and  sear  them ;  to  send  you  away  sour 
and  morose.  His  criticism  and  inuendoes 
fall  indiscriminately  upon  every  loving 
thing,  like  frost  upon  flowers.  If  a  man  is 
said  to  be  pure  and  diaste,  he  will  answer: 
Fes,  in  the  day  time.  If  a  woman  is  pro- 
nounced virtuous,  he  will  reply :     Yea,  on 

Sundaye,    Mr.  B has  joined  the  church : 

Certainly,  the  eleetione  are  coming  on.  The 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  called  an  example 
of  diligence :  Itiehie  trade.  Such  a  man  is 
generous:  Of  other  merCe  money.  This  man 
is  obliging :  To  lull  euepieion,  and  cheat  you. 
That  man  is  upright :  Beeauee  he  ts  green. 
Thus  his  eye  strains  out  every  good  quality, 
and  takes  in  only  the  bad.  To  him  reli- 
gion is  hypocrisy;  honesty,  a  preparation 
for  fi'aud ;  virtue,  only  want  of  opportunity ; 
and  undeniable  purity,  asceticism.  The  live- 
long day  he  will  coolly  sit  with  sneering  lip^ 
uttering  sharp  speeches  in  the  quietest  man- 
ner ;  and  in  polished  phrase,  transfixing  ev- 
ery character  which  is  presented :   &ew>fdk 
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are  $ofUr  than  oil,  yet  thiyare  drawn  ewordi, 
— 2r.  W.  Beeeher, 

A  FLSA  FOE  SDUOATIOK. 

At  the  late  assizefl  held  at  Stafford,  Mr. 
Jnstioe  Talfourd,  in  an  ezcellent  chaige  to 
the  grand  jury,  pointedly  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  the 
awful  state  of  ignorance  among  the  crim- 
inal  population,  as  exemplified  hy  the  cal- 
cndar  of  prisoners  for  trial  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  five  persons  in  prison,  waiting  to  he 
tried,  many  of  them  for  oifences  of  the  most 
aerioos  character,  only  two  had  received 
what,  in  jail  language,  is  called  a  '*  superior 
education,"  and  only  five  could,  according  to 
the  same  estimate,  "  read  and  write  well," 
while  thirty-five  were  totally  destitute  of 
even  the  barest  rudiments  of  education ;  and 
the  remaining  sixty-three  exhibited  shades 
of  ignorance  more  or  less  deplorable.  The 
learned  judge  forcibly  illustrated  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  even  a 
small  amount  of  knowledge,  by  saying  that 
he  believed  the  ordinary  amount  of  educa- 
tion which  the  middle  classes  received,  lifted 
them  higher  above  the  totally  ignorant  than 
genius  itself  was  raised  above  respectable 
mediocrity ;  and  that  it  was  almost  as  im- 
possible to  comprehend  the  mental  action, 
or  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
want  of  culture  had  sent  out  from  the  world 
of  books,  and  who  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
oblivious  of  the  past,  insensible  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  without  hope  and  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  it  was  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
animals.  He  could  scarcely  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, that  an  educated  man  could  descend 
from  the  position  in  which  his  superior  op- 
portunities had  placed  him  to  the  low  level 
of  those  who  were,  unhappily,  so  degraded 
by  ignorance.  His  extended  experience  had 
taught  him  that,  when  wages  were  low 
among  an  uneducated  people,  therb  was  no 
striking  increase  of  crime,  but  that  the  jail 
calendars  might  serve  as  indexes  of  pros- 
perity ;  fbr,  with  high  wages  and  the  op- 
portunity they  brought  of  indulging  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  violent  offences  against 
person  and  property  became  alarmingly  pre- 
valent It  seemed  as  though  physical  lux- 
ury, acting  upon  ignorance,  produced  crime. 
The  learned  judge  added,  that  it  was  no 
pan  of  his  duty  to  say,  whether  a  public  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  mad^  for  that  enril,  which 


private  efforts  had  been  hitherto  manifestly 
inadequate  to  meet ;  bat  he  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury, 
while  continuing  to  administer  justice  fbr 
the  sake  of  preserving  order  and  security,  to 
do  so  with  a  wise  mercy  towards  those  wlbo 
were  so  adversely  influenced  by  their  de- 
plorable circumstanoesw  A  word  of  com- 
ment upon  such  an  expression  of  opinion, 
from  so  high  and  estimable  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  convince  thoee  who  have  the  power,  of 
the  necessity,  for  the  sake  of  the  security  of 
life  and  property — ^to  say  nothing  of  what 
mercy  and  charity  dictate— of  educating 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  substituting 
the  beneficent  agency  of  the  teacher  and 
the  school-house  for  the  semi-barbarism  of 
the  policeman  and  the  prison — the  hulks 
and  penal  settlements ;  or,  in  extreme  cases^ 
the  revolting  punishment  of  the  gallows. 

BIOOraT  A9D  CANT. 

The  origin  of  these  two  words  is  curious. 
The  name,  "  bigot,"  was  first  given  by  the 
English  to  the  Normans,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  French,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Normans,  after  their  conversion  to  the 
true  faith,  so  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  enthusiasm,  were  so  constantly  speak- 
ing of  Ood,  and  doing  things  with  the  name 
of  God  in  their  mouths  that  the  words  **  By 
God*'  became  characteristic  of  them ;  and 
hence  the  wubriqwt  of  Bigot,  Cant  is 
derived  f^om  one  Andrew  Cant,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister,  of  Charles  the  First's 
time.  The  country  people  called  him 
"  Bobbing  Andrew."  He  accompanied  the 
Blue  Bonnets  across  the  Border,  under 
General  Leslie,  and  was  one  of  the  two 
preachers  appointed  to  hold  forth  in  the 
churches  of  Newcastle,  while  the  Covenant- 
ing army  occupied  that  town.  Afterwards, 
he  occasionally  preached  before  the  Scotch 
Parliament  He  was  noted  among  his  own 
parishioners  as  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  morose 
and  austere.  Such  was  their  ignorance  and 
wickedness  in  his  eyes,  that  he  refused  for 
two  whole  years  to  administer  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  them,  Crom- 
well did  not  like  him,  and,  after  that  general's 
advent  to  authority  in  Scotland,  his  influenoe 
fell  away.  His  parishioners,  whom  he  had 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  petitioned  fbr  his 
I  removal,  and  he  was  formally  deposed  from 
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bis  office.  He  was  interred  in  St.  Nicholas* 
chnrcbyard,  Aberdeen ;  and  a  Latin  epitaph 
upon  his  tombstone  still  records  how,  by  his 
conversation  and  his  walk,  he  upheld  decli- 
ning religion,  reformed  the  degenerate  man- 
ners of  the  world,  and  was  a  flaming 
Boanerges  and  a  loving  Barnabas  1  From 
the  prominent  part  which  he  played  in 
his  time,  his  name  was  used  to  denote  the 
peculiar  quality  for  which  Andrew  Cant 
was,  through  life,  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished. 

loaaoTTBi  DiBoorxBiia. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
.fhe  things  which  are  daily  coming  to  light, 
through  the  modern  progress  of  physical 
science,  were  known  to  the  highly-civilized 
peoples  of  former  times;  and  that  what 
Solomon  said  was  true — "  Behold,  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun  I"    The  natives 
of  the  earth,  like  the  earth  itself,  travel  in 
a  perpetual  circle, — from  the  dark  into  the 
li|^t,  and  from  the  light  into  the  dark  again. 
'What  is  has  been ;  and  what  has  been  shall 
be  again.    We  are  but  emerging  from  -a 
buried  antiquity,  and  reviving  the  discove- 
ries which  had  for  a  time  been  lost  and  for- 
gotten.    How  little  do  we  know  of  the 
dvification  which  prevailed  oo  the  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  Pyramids  I    Modern  civilza- 
tion  takes  date  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but 
the  civilization  of  Egypt  was  in  its  glory  two 
thousand  yean  before  then  I    How  little  do 
we  know  of  the  civilization  of  the  mighty 
people  who  built  the  huge,  sculptured  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of  Central  America.    We 
know  absolutely  nothing ;  the  race  seems  to 
be  utterly  lost ;  and  these  g^rand  ruins  are  all 
the  record  that  remains  of  buried  empires  I 
When  they  were  great,  opulent,  and  civilized 
oommunities,  the  British  people  were  painted 
savages,  burrowing  in  holes  of  the  earth,  or 
nnder  the  shelter  of  thick  woods.     They 
have  gone  down  into  the  dark,  and  we  have 
emerged  into  the  light    We  are  reviving 
their  arts,  one  by  one ;  but  we  may  not  re- 
discover all  that  they  knew.    AH  record  of 
their  knowledge  has  passed  away  for  ever. 
Even  since  the  age  of  modem  language, 
written  and  printed,  has  oome  in,  we  are 
frequently  falling  on  the  traces  of  old  dis- 
coveries, which  had  been  neglected  or  for- 
gotten.   The  Thames  Tunnel  was  thought 
to  be  an  entirely  new  manifestation  of  engi- 


neering genius;  but  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  tunnel  under  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
harbor  at  Marseilles,   a    few  years    ago, 
showed  that  the  ancients  were  beforehand 
with  us.    The  other  day,  a  manuscript  of 
Papin,  the  inventor  of   the  **  Digester," 
came  to  light,  showing  that  he  had  dis- 
covered methods  of  deadening  pain,  and 
that    chloroform   is    no    new  thing:   the 
name  of  the  newly-disoovered  treatise    is 
**  Traits  de$  Operations  mm  dauleur."    In 
like  manner,  at  a  sale  of  a  library  in  Paris, 
the  other  day,  there  turned  up  a  duaty  old 
manuscript,  entitled,  "  A  treatise  on  Eleetri- 
city  applied  to  the  tranmniseion  of  n^wt,"  and 
bearing  the  date  of  1765.     The  author's 
name  was  Lesage ;  he  was  a  physician,  the 
son  of  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  said  that  in  1774,  an  electric  telegraph 
was  actually  established  in  Oeneva.    This 
telegraph    was    composed   of  twenty- four 
separate  wires,  answering  to  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet    This  appara- 
tus, all  imperfect  as  it  was,  is  averred  to 
have  contained  and  illustrated  the  princi- 
ple of  that  which  is  now  in  such  general  use. 
There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the   following  extract  from  the  works  of 
Friar  Bacon,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  long  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, that  the  application  of  steam  to  me- 
chanical purposes  was  quite  well  known  to 
him.    But  whether  he  derived  his  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  power  from  tradition,  handed 
down  from  those  who  had  lost  or  forgotten 
the  practical  uses  of  steam,  or  arrived  at 
it  through  original  investigations  of  his  own, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  know.    The 
modem  inventions  of  ^e  steamship,  the 
railway  locomotive,  the  hydraulic  machine, 
and  the  diving-bell,  seem  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  In  the  following  passage, 
which  ist>f  very  curious  interest    "I  will 
now,"  he  says,  "  mention  some  of  the  won- 
derfiil  works  of  art  and  nature,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  of  magic,  and  which  magie 
could  not  perform.     Instruments  may  be 
made,  by  which  the  largest  ships,  with  only 
only  one  man  guiding  them,  will  be  carried 
with  greater  velocity  than  if  they  were  fhll 
of  sailora    Chariots  may  be  constructed, 
that  will  move  with  incredible   rapidity, 
without  the  help  of  animals.    Instraments 
of  flying  may  be  formed,  in  which  a  man, 
sitting  at  his  ease,  and  meditating  on  any 
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subject,  may  beftt  the  air  with  his  artificiAl 
wings,  after  the  manDer  of  birds.  A  small 
jnstrumeat  loay  be  made  to  raise  or  depress 
the  greatest  weights.  An  instrument  may 
be  fabricated,  by  which  one  man  may  draw 
a  thousand  men  to  him  by  force  and  against 
their  will ;  as  also,  machines  which  will  en- 
able men  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  seas  or 
riyers,  without  danger."  We  have  certainly 
discovered,  or  revived  it  may  be,  the  steam- 
ship, the  locomotive,  the  hydraulic  machine, 
the  atmospheric  railway,  and  the  diving- 
bell  ;  but  one  old  patent  we  cannot  get  up, 
— ^for  we  cannot  yet  fly. 

smjc 

"  To  write  well  is  at  once  to  think  well, 
to  feel  rightly,  and  to  render  properly :  it 
is  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  mind,  soul, 
taste :  style  supposes  the  reunion  and  the 
exerdse  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  wtyU  U  the  man."    Such  are  the  last 


words  of  Boflbn's  Maiimn.  Southey  tpeifa 
of  the  same  subject  in  the  following  passage^ 
from  one  of  his  familiar  letters : — '^  A  msD 
with  a  dear  head,  a  good  heart,  and  i& 
honest  understanding,  will  always  write 
well :  it  is  owing  either  to  a  muddy  head, 
an  evil  heart,  or  a  sophisticated  intellect 
that  men  write  badly,  and  sin  either  agaiart 
reason,  or  goodness,  or  sincerity.  Tliere 
may  be  secrets  in  painting,  but  there  are 
none  in  style.  When  I  have  been  asked  the 
foolish  question,  what  a  young  man  should 
do  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  good  style  t  say 
answer  has  been,  that  he  should  nerer  think 
about  it,  but  say  what  be  haa  to  say  as  per- 
spicuously as  he  can,  and  as  briefly  as  he 
can,  and  then  the  style  will  take  care  of 
itsell" 


EvzaT  one  blames  in  bis  neighbor  what 
the  world  blames  in  himselC 
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Wxix-*it  IB  the  same  this  week  that  it 
was  a  week  ago-'bating  the  hot  weather  ;•— 
and  the  foci  of  talk  now  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  last  week's  chat — Jsmrr  Lnn) 
and  the  Great  Exhibition. 

The  Swede,  appearing  prettier  than  ever 
in  the  light  Bariges  which  make  up  her 
Hay  toilet,  and  under  the  roses  whidi  the 
budding  summer  has  rounded  into  bloom,  is 
culminating  her  triumph  with  a  hecatomb 
of  hearts.  Pray  excuse  me  if  I  lean  that 
way  myself!  and  if  the  angelic  expression 
which  she  threw  the  other  night  into  her 
rendering  of  Casta  Diva  should  bewilder  my 
thought,  and  make  my  poor  pen  stagger  like 
a  cripple  through  this  record  of  our  week. 

Indeed,  you  should  see  her ;  she  is  no 
show  woman;  she  would  disappoint  all 
the  expectations  of  aplomb^  which  her 
public  character  may  have  bred  in  your 
belief;  she  would  siurprise  all  your  anticipa- 
tions of  the  li<mne  air ;  she  would  dampen 
all  your  hopes  of  triumphant  dignity ;  she 
would  appear  to  you — ^for  she  could  appear 
no  otherwise— the  sweet,  high-toned,  de- 
Totional  woman.    And  when  the  burden  of 


her  notes  had  settled  upon  your  soul,  and 
led  all  your  grosser  emotions  captive  to  the 
delightful  and  holy  symphony  of  her  utter- 
ance, you  would  think  of  her — ^if  you  think 
in  my  untaught  way — ^not  so  much  as  an 
artiete,  as  the  pure-hearted  being,  whose 
modesty  would  light  a  home,  and  whose 
goodness  would  prove  sweetly  contagious. 

I  am  not  going  to  measure  myself  with 
the  critics  in  this  careless  letter  to  you,  nor 
say  any  thing  of  her  adagios ;  tcft  I  should 
be  as  unjust  to  her  as  unjust  to  mysel£ 

Not  a  little  of  what  would  hold  your  eye 
at  a  Castle  Garden  concert  would  be  the 
motley  and  enthusiastic  Usteners.  The 
company  is  not — as  most  town  concerts — 
made  up  of  the  hnovaing  appreciators  of 
difficult  music ;— nor  of  those  who  count  it 
fashionable  to  venture  the  price  of  a  stall, 
upon  the  grade  which  opera  pursuit  will 
giva  They  are  a  wiser  people  who  hear 
Jenny ;  they  come  for  the  love  of  the  thing; 
they  are  mixed  of  all  orders ;  they  are 
varied  with  all  colors  and  ages.  Here 
and  there  yon  catch  sight  of  some  enthu- 
siastic gray-beard,  who  with  no  music  bat 
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bojisli  memories  of  the  yillBge  choir,  is 
wakened  by  the  echo  of  this  singer  into  a 
new  learning  of  sound,  and  is  startled  with 
smiles  and  tears  into  a  knowledge  of  those 
old  Scripture  figures  which  peopled  heaven 
with  harps. 

Blooming  country  lasses,  too,  whose  ver- 
milion teUs  the  story  of  their  education  and 
of  their  home,  listen  with  an  earnestness  at 
which  they  are  half  ashamed  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  mirth,  and  to  the  coquettish  sparkle 
which  lights  up  Jenny's  *'  coming  thro'  the 
rye." 

I  hear  indeed,  that  Miss  Lind  (how  awk- 
ward to  call  her  Miss !)  is  disappointed  that 
the  people  who  come  to  hear  her  should 
enecre  her  ballads  and  leave  her  Casta 
Diva's  and  snatches  of  lofty  oratorios  to  die 
in  echoes  on  the  bay ; — ^but  she  must  consider 
that  musical  education  does  not  grow  fast 
in  a  working  world,  and  that  the  sighs  and 
smiles  which  follow  upon  the  expression  of 
simple  feeling  pay  her  a  more  honest  com- 
pliment than  the  bravest  plaudits  of  the 
singing-masters. 

But  I  weary  you  with  this  talk — ^unless 
you  have  heard  her. 

Summer  weather,  the   papers  will 

tell  you,  has  come  upon  us  like  a  grateful 
thief,  and  robbed  us  of  our  palletots  and 
shiver — **  without  our  special  wonder."  The 
trees  are  green  in  the  parks,  and  the  birds 
— such  few  as  buflbt  the  din  and  clatter  of 
the  city — are  carolling  at  the  first  blush  of 
the  morning,  as  they  carol  in  your  woods  at 
home.  Pleasure-hunters  are  conning  their 
charts,  and  laying  their  courses  for  the 
summer.  Southern  people  are  wandering 
hitherward — forgetful  in  the  balm  of  the 
opening  season — ^the  aggressions  of  sharp- 
talking  anti-slave  politicians ;  and  (Ood  be 
thanked  1)  will  weave  a  summer  the  closer, 
those  liens  of  brotherhood  which  make  our 
nation  omE.  If  there  were  no  sunmier,  there 
wonld  be  no  content ;  the  memory  of  chill 
makes  warmth  grateful,  and  the  memory  of 
wars  is  the  sweetness  of  peace. 

Of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, which  I  have  posted  as  the  second 
great  hinge  of  the  week's  talk — ^you  will 
have  read  to  your  satisfaction,  very  likely, 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  town.  And  you 
will  have  seen,  with  a  twinge  of  regret,  that 
what  I  prognosticated  a  month  ago,  has 
proveo   tme,  and   that   the  show  which 


America  makes  in  the  palace  is  not  such  a 
(me  as  will  stir  the  pride  of  the  descend- 
ants, or  the  countrymen  of  a  Fulton.  It  is 
sadly  to  be  regretted  that  the  commis- 
sioners have  allotted  such  space  to  us  as 
should  make  our  shortcomings  even  more 
apparent ;  and  still  further  to  be  deplored, 
that  gentlemen  of  taste  were  not  at  hand 
to  make  such  disposition  of  our  effects,  as 
should  show  some  sense  of  beauty. 

But  the  truth  is — and  it  must  be  truth  for 
a  long  time  to  come — ^the  study  of  beauty 
is  a  new  study  with  us,  and  a  poor-paying 
study.  While  our  sculptors  find  their  best 
market  abroad,  and  our  painters  live  scan- 
tily, and  our  poets  thrive  on  a  meal  a  day, 
we  can  make  but  poor  show  beside  the  na- 
tions who  have  been  these  two  centuries 
topping  their  growth  with  luxury. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  show-cases 
of  the  American  department  should  have 
more  the  air  of  shop-boxes,  than  of  the 
ornamented  addenda  to  a/?<e,  and  whoever 
has  seen  French  arrangement,  even  in  the 
window  of  a  modUte,  ct^n  easily  imagine 
what  poor  contrast  our  business  men  would 
contrive  to  the  elaborate  disposition  of  Paris 
work.  And  here  I  take  from  an  English 
Journal,  (Taift  Mctgazine^)  which  possibly 
may  not  meet  your  eye,  a  bird's-eye  glance 
of  what  strikes  most  and  earliest  in  the 
Crystal  Palace : — 

"  The  long  and  anxiously  anticipated  1st 
of  May  has  arrived.  A  vast  eoAkgt^  cam- 
posed  of  well-appointed  and  costiy  eaui- 
pages,  has  suddenly  supplanted  the  unwieldy 
chun  of  waffons,  trucKs,  and  carts  that,  for 
weeks  past,  nave  all  but  rendered  impassa- 
ble the  avenues  and  roads  leading  to  the 
Park.    Tens  of  thousands  of  spectators,  ea- 

fer  to  witness  the  cavalcade,  converge  in 
usky  lines  athwart  the  green  plain  and 
along  the  gravel-roads.  They  are  content 
to  wait  for  more  economic  daya  On  the 
first  day  none  can  be  admitted  under  pay- 
ment of  three  guineas,  nor  on  the  second 
and  third  days  is  admission  to  be  obtained 
under  a  sovereign;  while  for  the  three 
succeeding  weeks  the  chaige  will  be  &^e 
shillings. 

"  Entering,  therefore,  with  the  privileged 
and  aristocratic,  as  the  portals  are  opened 
on  the  above  momentous  dav  at  the  central 
southern  gateway,  our  readers  will,  in  im- 
agination, behold  before  them  a  lofty  foun- 
tain. 

Chasing  the  sultriness  of  day, 
As,  springing  high,  the  tWfvrj  dew 
In  whirls  fealsstlosUj  flew, 
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And  fluiig  Inxorioat  ooolnwM  roand 
Hie  aiT}  and  freshness  o*er  the  ground. 

They  mmy  now  turn  either  to  the  right,  and 
inspect  the  gorgeous  contributions  of  India, 
or  to  the  more  quaint,  curious,  but  not  less 
ingenious  devices  from  the  Celestial  Empire, 
lavislily  dispUyed  upon  the  left  Among 
the  former  are  included  magnificent  shawls 
from  Cashmere,  Persia,  and  Nepaul,  brilliant 
in  color,  intricate  in  design,  yet  with  everr 
tint  so  harmoniously  arranged  and  artisti- 
cally contrasted  that  they  may  well  long  be 
dwelt  upon  with  admiration  and  wonder. 
Here,  too,  are  specimens  of  goldsmiths'  work 
that  would  put  to  shame,  mr  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  any  of  the  vaunted 
jewelry  of  Europe-— gems  that  muiit  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  and  cupidity  of  many 
beholdera 

**  From  Chma  the  textile  tissues  of  silk, 
the  embroidery,  the  elaborate  and  exquisite 
carvinffs  in  ivorj,  in  wood,  and  in  coral,  the 
natural  and  artificial  productions  in  infinite 
variety,  have  been  liberally  supplied 

**  Farther  oo,  we  pause  for  a  while  before 
the  shelves  and  walls  adorned  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  and^  the  liCvant ;  and  it 
must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  though  in  some  respects 
avowedly  fiu:  behind  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  in  other  manufactures  infinitely  beyond 
them.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  demand 
no  mean  share  ot  our  attention,  next  arrested 
W  Belgium  as  we  pass  by  the  precincts  of 
the  southern  to  those  of  the  nortnem  States. 
Flanders,  as  Tristram  Shandy  terms  it,  **  the 
old  prize-fighting  stage"  of  Europe,  at  first 
sight  seems  to  mive  presented  articles  that 
speak  more  of  the  doings  of  war  than  of 
commerce  and  peace ;  but  her  contributions 
and  those  of  the  northern  continent  of 
Europe  are  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  mag- 
nificence, richness,  and  variety  of  our  neigh- 
bors the  French. 

**  The  most  beautiful  porcelain  of  Sevres, 
the  costliest  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  the 
most  marvellous  carpets  from  the  looms  of 
Aubusson,  Parisian  cabinet-work,  marque- 
terie,  bronzes,  and  bijouterie,  together  with 
the  velvets  and  silks  of  Lyons,  unsurpassed 
in  the  world,  are  crowded  here.  Even  the 
very  fitting^  on  which  these  treasures  are 
displayed,  themselves  merit  more  than  a 
pasinng  glance  ere  we  proceed  to  criticise 
the  more  solid  productions  of  Holland. 
Conspicuous  among  these  we  find  a  silvery- 
tonea  ehime  of  bells,  candelabra,  vases, 
goblets  remarkable  for  the  taste  with  which 
they  have  been  moulded  and  adorned; 
though  in  this  hasty  tour  we  must  leave 
the  minute  consideration  of  them  to  enter 
the  suite  of  spacious  rooms  fitted  np  with 
furniture  from  Vienna ;  sideboards,  tables, 
bookcases,  fiiuteuils  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  carving,  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  it 


may  be  qnestioned  whether  Qrinlmg  Gibboa 
himself  be  not  here  excelled — trophy  of 
ponderous  arms,  foliage  so  light  that  it  seema 
almost  to  float  upon  the  air,  heaps  of 
autumnal  fruit,  bouquets  of  summer  flowery 
only  needing  their  appropriate  color  to 
deceive  the  most  practised  eye. 

**  But  stay.  In  close  proximity  to  the  vast 
octagonal  hall  inclosing  the  emblems  of  the 
industry  of  the  Zollverein,  her  Majesty  and 
the  illustrious  group  in  attendance  upon  her 
are  offering  ue  mute  though  eloquent 
tribute  of  their  admiration  to  a  coloesu  lioa 
of  bronze,  a  mighty  emanation  from  the 
genius  and  foundry  of  Munich.  Never  before 
was  the  truculent  quadrupedal  monarch 
represented  so  truthraUy  as  here.  Beneath 
the  dusky  hide,  the  giant  bones  here  and 
there  protrude,  clothed  though  they  be  in 
other  parts  with  a  due  proportion  of  brazen 
muscle  and  metallic  sinew.  The  creature's 
head  alone  is  a  study.  The  half-iurtive, 
half-ferocious  expression  of  the  eye  and 
lip— the  dauntless  brow,  with  the  shagsy 
mass  of  mane  enveloping  the  cranium— 4he 
tremendous  development  of  chest — ^the  firm 
protrusion  of  the  mighty  limbs — impart  to 
the  whole  statue  an  air  of  reality  and  life 
that  has  rarely  been  approached  before. 

"  Russia  has  had  assigned  to  her  an  extent 
of  space  proportionate  to  her  territorial  im- 
mensity,  ana  the  performances  of  her  sons 
indicate,  on  their  part,  indomitable  perse- 
verance, patience,  and  ingenuity.  Demo- 
cratic America,  in  unnatural  proximity  to 
the  possessions  of  the  Czar,  engages  the 
beholder  more  from  the  utilitarian  character 
than  from  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  taste 
displayed  in  her  supplies,  although  she 
scarcely  occupies  her  original  superficial 
allotment. 

*'  It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  who 
inspect  this  unequivocal  demonstration  of 
the  industry  of  nations,  that  the  Swiss  have 
evinced  the  greatest  amount  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  manual  dexterity.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  we  may  instance,  from 
a  thousand  examples,  a  pen-holder  from 
Geneva,  of  no  more  than  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, yet  containing  within  its  minute 
tubular  concavity  a  train  of  watchwork, 
wound  up  by  a  little  stud  at  the  side,  and 
showing  not  only  the  exact  minute  and  hour, 
but  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  A 
still  more  complicated  piece  of  machinery  is 
that  contained  in  a  musical-box,  in  which  an 
entire  military  band,  admirably  modelled 
and  characterized  by  the  most  life-like  move- 
ments, are  seen  performing  numerous  recent 
and  difficult  specimens  of  modem  musics 
A  golden  pocket-book,  adorned  with  ex- 
quisite miniature-paintings  and  landscapes, 
incloses,  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  a 
chronometer  and  a  secret  receptacle  either 
for  a  treasured  portrait  or  a  cherished  lock. 
Hie  varieties,  nowever,  from  the  several 
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Cantona  are  ezceedinffly  Dumerous,  and  each 
beautiful  of  its  kind  Many  davs  mieht 
profitably  be  passed  in  studying  tnese  Ilel- 
Tetic  works  alone." 

The  Magaaines  for  May  have  all  of  them 
their  quota  to  say  of  ihe  evont  which  is 
certainly  the  great  event  of  the  age,  and  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  design  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end  has  been  such  as  to 
reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the  energy 
and  skill  of  British  artisans  and  British 
planners. 

Our  letter-writers  from  abroad  are  dis- 
cussing the  matter — as  you  will  readily 
suppose — according  to  their  political  and 
social  tendencies,  and  beibre  the  affair  shall 
have  floated  by,  we  shall  expect  to  find  new 
systems  of  political,  social,  and  industrial 
action  based  upon  the  May  observations  of 
1861. 

I  dropped  a  word  or  two  some  time  since 
about  a  certain  yacht  which  was  to  burrow 
its  way  over  the  ocean  and  challenge  the 
yacht-men  of  Yarmouth  to  a  trial  of  speed. 
I  then  ventured  the  opinion  that  our  yachts 
— ^intend^d  as  most  of  them  are,  for  smoother 
waters  than  the  British  Channel,  would 
hardly  maintain  the  supremacy  which  has 
been  fairly  won  by  our  clipper  ships.  It 
now  appears  that  the  model  yacht  has 
fallen  below  expectation  even  in  a  trial  at 
home,  and  the  old  intention  will  doubtless 
be  abandoned. 

Of  all  our  water-going  craft,  nothing 
would  excite  such  a  degree  of  attention 
among  the  continental  lookers-on  at  the  fair, 
as  one  of  our  newly-finished  river  steamers. 
Their  prodigious  speed,  size,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  appointments  could  not  but 
startle  into  a  stupor  those  honest  burghers 
who  have  been  taught  to  admire  the  meagre, 
slow-sailing,  cramped  **  Semog"  steamboats 
of  the  Bhine. 

The  truth  is,  what  belongs  to  us  and 
carries  with  its  belonging  more  just  pride, 
than  any  thing  else,  cannot  be  shipped  over 
seas,  or  put  on  show  in  any  Paxton  Palace. 
We  cannot  transport  our  Rochesters  and  Buf- 
Mos— cities  made  in  a  day ;  we  cannot  show 
English  agricultural  commissioners;  our 
league-long  corn-fields  hewn  into  the  heart  of 
gigantic  forests ;  nor  can  we  ticket  and  billet 
and  lay  on  tables  our  miles  of  boats  heaped 
high  with  the  abounding  produce  of  waving 
prairies.    We  cannot  stow  in  the  "  machine 


comer"  of  a  Crystal  Palace  that  leviathan 
enginery  which  mows  down  trees  by  miles, 
and  rakes  the  debris  into  cities  smokmg 
with  such  labor  as  makes  the  poor  man 
rich.  Least  of  all,  can  we ,  show  to  their 
excellencies  the  purveyors  of  the  Hyde 
Park  show-rooms,  the  patent  of  that  moral 
machinery  which  is  making  a  land — to 
which  all  England  is  a  dot — the  workshop 
of  nations ; — which  supplies  every  craving 
stomach  with  food, — every  greedy  mind 
with  schooling,— every  ambitious  purpose 
with  a  career ;  and  which  crowns  all  in- 
dustrial action  with  success,  and  lights  upon 
a  million  hearths  the  incense  of  content; 
and  with  this  sop  for  your  national  palate,  I 
remain,  Yours,  &c . 

THB  BOOK  WORLD. 

Of  books,  I  have  this  week  very  little 
to  tell  you.  The  quick-coming  heat  of 
summer  half  indisposes  to  reading,  and 
the  lettered  world  lies  panting  upon  the 
working  oar  of  the  winter. 

Our  publishers,  too,  many  of  them,  have 
taken  a  spring  vacation  for  a  run  to  the 
Fair ;  and  nothing  of  importance  is  upon  the 
tapis. 

Mr.  Walksk,  of  Fulton  street,  has  recently 
issued  a  very  beautifully  printed  book,  being 
a  translation  of  an  historical  treatise  upon 
the  Protestants  of  France.  Its  author  is 
well  known  to  the  American  world  as  the 
able  correspondent,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  of  the  New  York  Observer.  Many  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  give  this  work  great 
interest  at  the  present  moment.  Without 
mentioning  the  new  action  and  accompany- 
ing discussions  of  the  Romish  church,  there 
is  very  much  in  the  existing  controversies 
in  the  French  Protestant  Church  to  give 
such  a  history  marked  importance. 

New  novels^  in   diablerie   covers, 

appear  from  time  to  time,  to  add  heat  and 
fever  to  the  summer  of  the  seasoa  Their 
writers  and  publishers  are  the  Homoeopa- 
thists  of  Literature. 

The  Exhibition  has  started  into  life 

a  hundred  guides,  catalogues,  show-books— 
indeed  a  distinctive  race  of  literature,  some 
portions  of  which  may  hereafter  come  under 
our  notice.  We  may  now  designate  only 
the  illustrated  catalogue  issued  in  a  uniform 
style  with  the  Art  Union  of  London.  Noth- 
ing can  be  neater  or  more  elegant  than  its 
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style,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  occasioD  to 
transfer  some  of  its  designs  to  the  pages  of 
onr  magasine. 

Punch  is  full,  as  usual,  of  his  quaint  con- 
ceits, and  points  a  laugh  or  two  at  the  mea- 
greness  of  the  American  show  in  the  Expo- 
sition. We  extract  a  single  Jeu  cTe^mtt 
which  Punch  calls  "  May-Day  in  London  -^ 

«  iExprftlf  made  for  tJU  Jfew  York  Mtraid.'] 

'  "  Our  worst  hopes  are  verified ;  the  Glass 
Palace  has  opened  and  shut.  The  contribu- 
tions obtained — pillaged  is  the  word — ^by  the 
selfishness  of  the  Britisher  from  all  the  ends 
of  the  confiding  earth,  are  scattered  amongst 
the  great  social  fiunily  of  man,  collected  in 
London — (as  has  alreiady  been  trumpeted 
through  the  eternal  columns  of  the  Herald) 
— for  that  express  and  determined  purpose. 
But  I  hasten,  with  my  coat  off  and  my  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up  for  the  glorifying  occa- 
sion, to  chronicle  and  arrange  the  scattered 
reports  brought  to  me  by  my  fiiithful  liners. 
I  did  not  myself  descend  to  the  pavement, 
until  late  on  the  night  of  the  Ist,  but  re- 
mained in  my  back  drawing-room,  Na  — 
Street,  with  three  revolvers  on  the  ta- 
ble and  two  pokers  in  the  fire,  receiving 
copy,  brought  irom  every  artery  of  the  me- 
tropolis, where  the  immortal  struggle  was 
l^ing  on.  That  copy  I  have  rolled  out  into 
Ihe  colunms  before  you : — 

rHX  MOBNIirOfTHK  WKATHXR  AND  THX  FXOFLX. 

"  The  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  broke 
l^loomily.  There  was  muttering  thunder 
shout  6  A.  iL,  with  heavv  rain  at  9  ;  but 
about  a  quarter-past  10  the  sun  just  smiled 
enough  to  disarm  the  aristocracy  of  their 
lop-coats  and  umbrellas;  and  uie  crowd 
poured  from  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green, 
mixing  with  the  tide  of  human  life  that 
rolled  and  gurgled  from  St  James's,  Picca- 
dilly, and  May  Fair,  finally  emptying  itself 
in  multitudinous  waves  that  surged  and 
beat  aeainst  the  doors  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. Sut  the  aristocrats,  like  water,  found 
their  level,  and  after  awhile  flowed  into  the 
building:.  Up  to  half-past  10  a.  il,  the  arro- 
gant Britishers  had  it  all  their  own  way ; 
but  at  12  wasn't  *Jiule  Britannia*  rat^r 
dumged  to '  Yankee  DoodUa  come  to  townr 

ABaZVAL  AT  THS  OaTBTAL  PAUkOX. 

"At  midday  precisely,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
and  children  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Glass 
House,  when  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
slavish  musicians  played — but  for  the  last 
time  in  this  liberated  country — '  God  eave 
the  Queen.*  At  thesame  moment,  a  fng — a 
truly  national  fog — gathered  over  the  build- 
ing, and  filled  every  part  of  it  The  vapor 
was  so  dense,  that  u>r  a  time  it  was  impossi- 
ble even  to  make  out  a  single  beef-eater. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  auspicious  event, 


the  thousands— (it  is,  at  the  present  time, 
impossible  to  calculate  any  thin^  approach- 
ing the  number) — ^the  thousands  of  devoted 
foreign  socialists,  sworn  to  the  regeneratioD 
of  the  race,  by  some  means  formed  them- 
selves into  an  ubiquitous  body,  and — all 
acting  in  concert — ^when  the  fog  cleared 
itself  away,  every  policeman  found  himself 
a  prisoner  I  Every  soldier  considered  him- 
self disarmed  and  incapable,  and,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the 
meanest  number,  the  monarchy  of  England 
fell  to  the  ground;  and  in  its  place  rose, 
like  an  exhalation,  the  magic  Taoric  of  the 
new  social  edifice!  Property  was  at  the 
moment  annihilated ;  and  every  body  became 
in  a  twinkling  the  owner  of  every  thing  I 

LATE  SOCIAL  AEKAKOKIIKMTB. 

*'  Her  late  Majesty,  the  late  Prince,  and  the 
late  royal  children  returned  to  Buckingham 
House  in  an  omnibus.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  other 
late  military  noblemen,  gave  ibeir  parole  to 
return  to  their  homes  to  await  further 
orders:  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  emptied 
the  purse,  sharing  the  contents  among  what- 
ever brethren  held  their  hands  to  receive 
them ;  and  all  ranks,  and  all  dignities,  being 
there  and  then  abolished,  the  great  family 
man  (of  all  nations)  entered  the  Crystal 
Store  without  tickets,  every  brother  and 
sister  taking  to  themselves  whatever  suited 
their  taste  and  their  strength  to  choose  and 
to  carry.  The  Turkish  shawls  and  slippen 
found  ready  customers ;  whilst  the  silks  m>m 
Lyons  were,  by  four  in  the  afternoon,  gleam- 
ing and  glittering  in  Bethnal  Green  and 
Shoreditcfa.  It  was  feared,  at  one  time,  that 
the  ^eat  Mountain-of-Light  diamond— the 
Eoh-i-noor — would  be  the  sudden  means  of 
overturning  the  social  republic  before  it  was 
well  set  up,  there  being  so  many  claimants 
for  its  glory.  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
arranged,  that  the  Mountain-of-Light  should 
be  broken  up  into  little  Molehills-of-Lustre, 
and  dividea — as  far  as  they  would  go — 
among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  human 
fiimily,  to  be  worn  in  rotation  on  Sundays 
and  holidays 

"  The  Glass  Store  being  entirely  cleared  of 
its  contents,  by  an  early  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, it  was  resolved  by  the  new  government 
tnat  Joseph  Paxton  be  empowered  to  pro- 
cure a  banyan-tree  with  the  least  possible 
delay;  that  the  tree  might  be  solemnly 
planted  I  as  a  type  of  universal  bread  (and 
meat,  and  drinl^  and  clothing,)  to  universal 
mani 

*'  I  could  write  mudi  more,  but  end,  that  I 
may  save  the  packet 

**  Your  own  Correspondent  and  Brother. 

**  JONATHAH  Bown. 

**  P.a— The  brass  band  of  the  2d  Drains 
are  just  beginning  to  tune  under  my  window 
*  Star  of  Columbta: 


€l)p  &rtlj  Imnm  M^nhm\, 


No.  19.] 


SATUKDAY,  JUNE  7,  1851. 
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CARVDfGS  U  WOOD  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


Wi  gir*  b  Qiii  number  ipecimetu  of  the 
wood-mring  ezbibited  it  the  Londoa  Fair. 
Tiaej  are  iotereiting.  ai  evidencing  the  re- 
Tirol  of  u  art  whidi  va*  ooee  famoni  in 


Englani),  anJ  which  has  eontriJ)ut«d  greit- 
Ij  to  the  beaat;  of  the   Engliah  Barooial 
HalU. 
The  engTaTJDga  are  copied  from  the  beta- 


!4!  WHAT  I  REMARKED  AT  THE  EXHIsrnOir. 

tifuUy  illaatntcd  caUlngue  of  tbe  L^mdoti 


Art  Unioo,  and  are  bIW  tlte  tUborAle  i 
viogi  of  Hr.  W.  G.  Roaus,  of  Loadoo. 


We  shall  coolinae  froDi  tims  to  time  iDo*- 
tratiooi  of  tha  diSerent  oljecti  of  tftOMl 
ioterait  at  Iba  Wotld'a  Fur. 


WHAT  I  REMARKED  AT  THE 

EXHIBITION. 

I  kiMUUD  tkat  tha  ■eene  I  vilneaaed 
wM  the  giandeit  aod  moat  cbaerful,  the 
brigbteat  and  moat  aplendid  ihow  that  ejem 
bad  CTCT  looked  on  litKe  the  creatloo  of  the 
world ; — bat  aa  erery  body  remarked  the 
•ame  ttuug,  thia  ramark  ii  not   of  much 


I,  and  with  a  feding  of  shame, 
that  I  had  long  heaitated  about  paying  three 
guioaaa — pooh-poohed — said  I  bad  aeeo  the 
Qum  and  PaiNCi  before,  and  w  forth,  and 
felt  now  that  to  behold  thia  apectacla,  three 
guineas,  or  fire  guineaa,  or  any  aum  ot  money 
(for  I  am  a  man  of  eaormoua  wealth)  would 
have  been  cheap :  and  I  remarked  bow  few 
of  ua  know  reatlj  what  n  good  for  u« — have 
the  oourage  of  our  aitualkni,  and  what  a 
Dumber  of  chance*  in  life  we  throw  away. 
I  would  not  part  with  the  mere  recollection 
(^  this  •cene  for  a  small  annuity  :  and  cal- 
culate that  after  pajing  my  three  guineai^  I 


have  the  Ezhiliition  before  me,  besidea  being 
largely  and  actually  in  pocket, 

I  remarked  that  a  heavy  packet  of  land- 
wichei  which  Jomes  be^ed  me  to  carry,  and 
which  1  pocketed  in  rather  a  mperdlioot 
and  grumbling  manner,  became  moat  pleai- 
ant  frieads  and  oKfiil  companions  after  we 
had  been  in  our  places  two  or  three  bonis: 
and  T  thought  to  myself,  that  ware  I  a  lyric 
poet  with  a  moral  turn,  I  would  remark  bow 
often  in  the  hour  of  onr  need  our  humble 
friends  are  welcome  and  useFul  to  us,  like 
those  dear  sandwiches,  which  wb  pooh- 
poohed  when  we  did  not  need  them. 

I  remarked  that  when  the  Quikh  bowed 
and  cm'tsied,  all  the  women  about  began  to 
cry. 

J  remarked  how  eagerly  tbe  young  Prince 
talked  with  his  sister — how  charmed  every 
body  was  to  see  those  pretty  young  perKoi 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  their  father  snii 
mother,  and  how,  in  tbe  nidst  of  any  map 
nifioenee  yon  wilt,  what  touchea  us  moat  is 
nature  and  human  kindness,  and  what  w< 
love  to  «tti»es*  ntoal  is  love. 
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I  remarked  three  Roman  Catholic  dergy- 
men  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  amusing 
themselves  with  an  opera-glass. 

I  remarked  to  myself  that  it  was  remark- 
able that  a  priest  should  haye  an  opera*glasa. 

I  remarked  that  when  the  Aachbishop  of 
OANTiEBuaT  was  saying  his  prayer,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  seemed  no  more 
to  care  than  I  should  if  Mr.  Lonokabs  was 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons — and 
that  they  looked,  stared,  peered  over  peo- 
ple's shoulders,  and  used  the  opera-glass 
during  the  prayer. 

I  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  more 
decorous  i(  during  that  part  of  the  day*s 
proceedings,  the  reverend  gentlemen  had 
not  used  Uie  opera-glass. 

I  remarked  that  I  couldn't  be  paying 
much  attention  myself,  else  how  shofdd  I 
have  seen  the  reverend  gentlemen  t 

I  remarked  my  Lord  lYOBTsncK  and  my 
LoBD  Ebontstick  backing  all  the  way  round 
the  immense  building  before  the  Qubbn; 
and  I  wondered  to  myself  how  long  is  that 
sort  of  business  g^ing  to  lastf  how  long  will 
free-bom  men  forsake  the  natural  manner  of 
walking,  with  which  Ood  endowed  them, 
and  continue  to  execute  this  strange  and 
barbarous  pat.  I  remarked  that  a  royal 
Chamberlain  was  no  more  made  to  walk 
backwards,  than  a  royal  Coachman  to  sit  on 
the  box  and  drive  backwards.  And  having 
Just  been  laughing  at  the  kotoos  of  honest 
Loan  Chofsticx,  (the  Chinese  ambassador 
with  the  pantomime  face,)  most  of  us  in  our 
gallery  remarked  that  the  performance  of 
Loan  IvoBTsncK  and  Lobd  EBOinrsricx  was 
not  more  reasonable  than  that  of  his  Excel- 
lency Chofsticx,  and  wished  that  part  of 
the  ceremony  had  been  left  out 

I  remarked  in  the  gold  cage,  to  which  the 
ladies  would  go  the  first  thing,  and  in  which 
the  Koh-i-noor  reposes,  a  shining  thing  like 
a  lambent  oyster,  which  I  admired  greatly, 
and  took  to  be  the  famous  jewel  But  on  a 
second  visit  I  was  told  that  that  was  not 
the  jewel — ^that  was  only  the  case,  and  the 
real  stone  was  that  above,  which  I  had 
taken  to  be  an  imitation  in  crystal 

I  remarked  on  this,  that  there  are  many 
ahiim  diamonds  in  this  life  which  pass  for 
real,  and,  vice  vertd,  many  real  diamonds 
which  go  unvalued.  This  accounts  for  the 
noo-soccess  of  those  real  mountains  of  light, 
my  "  Sonnets  on  Various  Occasions." 


I  remarked  that,  if  I  were  Quven  of  En- 
gland, I  would  have  a  piece  of  this  crystal 
set  into  my  crown,  and  wear  it  as  the  most 
splendid  jewel  of  the  whole  diadem — ^that  I 
would. 

And  in  fact  I  remarked  altogether — Ood 
sAvx  TBx  Quxxir. 


M  HUNGARIAN  BOBBER. 

pEnroK  Frederic  Schwarzenberg,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Field-Marshal  Schwarzen- 
berg, used  often  to  relate  his  encounter  with 
the  notorious  robber  Haburak.  The  prince 
once  accompanied  a  lady  from  Hungary  to 
Vienna.  They  journeyed  on  the  mountain- 
roads  between  the  counties  of  Oomor  and 
Torma.  Heavy  showers  had  greatly  dam- 
aged the  roads;  evening  approached;  the 
tired  horses  had  reached  the  ridge  of  the 
woody  height,  but  could  not  be  ufged  on 
further ;  and  the  travellers  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  in  the 
inn  of  Aggtelek,  a  hidii^-place  of  ill  note 
for  robbers.  The  carriage  halted  before  the 
house,  and  the  servant  inquired  whether 
room  could  be  afforded.  The  publican  re- 
plied that  there  was  one  room  for  the  lady, 
but  that  the  gentleman  could  not  be  accom- 
modated, the  large  guest-room  being  over- 
filled. After  some  visible  reluctance,  he 
owned  that  the  gang  of  Haburak  was  drink- 
ing chore.  The  lady  became  terrified,  and 
entreated  the  prince  not  to  remain ;  but  it 
had  grown  dark,  the  rain  was  pouring  down, 
the  horses  were  worn  out,  and  the  steep  as- 
cent of  the  road  was  so  dangerous,  that  it 
was  most  hazardous  to  proceed.  The  prince 
tried  to  reassure  the  lady;  so  she  locked 
herself  up  in  the  room  assigned  to  her.  Her 
companion,  wrapped  iti  his  white  officer's 
cloak,  under  which  he  kept  his  pistols  in 
readiness,  stepped  into  the  apartment  where 
the  robbers  were  assembled,  and  sat  down 
at  the  table,  facing  the  window,  whilst  his 
servant,  likewise  armed,  kept  watch  outside 
the  house,  close  to  the  window,  in  case  his 
master  should  want  any  aid.  The  company 
consisted  of  about  ten  or  twelve  mea  Their 
rifles  leaned  against  the  wall;  their  axes 
lay  upon  the  board,  on  which  stood  the  wine- 
jugSb  They  drank,  sang,  and  talked  over 
their  adventures,  and  did  not  take  any  no- 
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tioe  of  the  Dew'ij-arriYed  guest    The  prince 
mixed  in  their  oonyeraation,  took  wine  with 
them,  and  liBtened  to  their  conyersation  un- 
til it  had  grown  Uite.    Suddenly  he  rose, 
called  the  publican,  threw  a  gold  coin  on  the 
table,  and  said :  "  This  is  for  the  wine  these 
good  folks  have  drunk ;  they  are  my  guestsi. 
But  now,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  rob- 
bers, "  it  is  time  to  sleep.    In  the  adjoining 
room  is  a  sick  lady :  the  entertainment  has 
lasted  long  enough :  I  cannot  allow  any  one 
longer  to  occupy  this  room,  or  disturb  the 
lady's  rest  by  noise.**    At  this  imperative 
command  one  of  the  robbers  jumped  from 
his  seat,  and  contemptuously  laughing,  cried 
out,  "  Does  the  gentleman  fancy  that  because 
he  has  a  carriage  and  four,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  has  the  right  to 
command  usT     An  uproar  ensued.    The 
men  vociferated :  **  We  are  poor  lads,  and 
therefore  100  are  masters  here,** — **  We  are 
no  timorous  peasants,  who  take  off  our  hats 
to  every  gentleman." — '*  We  have  yet  money 
and  credit  enough  to  swallow  a  draught 
when  we  are  thirsty." — "  We  do  not  accept 
any  gifts  from  people  who  fancy  themselves 
better  than  we.**—"  We  will  not  be  ruled.'* 
All  this  was  almost  simultaneously  uttered, 
with  a  loud  tumult,  from  all  sides.    All  the 
robbers  had  got  up.    The  prince  mechani- 
cally  caught  hold  of  his  pistols,  and  threw 
off  his  cloak.    "  I  am  a  master  of  the  craft 
in  which  you  are  but  apprentices,**  he  ex- 
claimed with  dignity.    **  Tou  are  robbers ;  I 
am  a  soldier :  and  fear  neither  the  mouth  of 
a  rifle  nor  the  edge  of  an  axe.*'    During  this 
uproar,  a  man  of  middling  height  and  strong- 
*  ly  marked  features  had  risen  from  the  bench 
beside  the  stove,  where  he  had  quietly  sat 
during  the  whole  time,  without  partaking 
of  the  wine.    He  now  said,  in  a  commanding 
tone:  "Silence!**    The  robbers  grew  speech- 
less at  this  order,  and  again  sat  down  to  the 
table.    "Mr.  Officer,**  continued  the  man, 
''don*t  think  that  you  frighten  uSb    I  too 
have  been  a  soldier,  and  have  most  probably 
smelt  more  powder  than  you  ever  did.    I 
am  Haburak.    If  I  desired  to  do  you  any 
harm,  a  single  whistle  would  suffice.    We 
never  will  disturb  a  lady*8  rest;  we  war 
with  men,  not  with  women.    For  the  pres- 
ent we  shall  leave  this  shelter ;  yet  remem- 
ber, sir,  that  it  is  the  first  time  fur  a  fort- 
night that  these  men  have  been  under  a  roof, 
and  that  the  couch  there  below  on  the  damp 


oak  leaves  is  by  no  means  oomfortaUe.  Fsre- 
welll  friends,  let  us  go,**  he  caUed  to  hia 
men.  They  took  up  their  arms  aad  went. 
The  prince  was  greatly  struck  by  the  whole 
proceeding.  He  did  not  entirely  trust  the 
robber's  words ;  and  relieving  his  servant^ 
they  pao-xl  up  and  down,  thus  keeping 
watch  thd  whole  night  On  the  morrow  the 
lady  continued  her  journey.  After  they  had 
ridden  about  an  hour,  they  suddenly  heard 
the  discharge  of  a  rifle  close  to  them  in  the 
woods.  Haburak  stepped  forth  from  the 
bushes,  and  bid  the  coachman  **  halt"  The 
horses  stopped ;  the  prince  drew  forth  hia 
pistolSb  But  Haburak,  without  heeding  hia 
threatening  mien,  rode  close  up  to  the  car- 
riage-door, and  said :  **  We  yesterday  sacri- 
ficed our  comfort  that  the  rest  of  this  lady 
should  not  be  disturbed  Now  I  will  see 
whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble."  With 
these  words  he  lifted  the  veil,  which  hung 
down  from  the  lady's  bonnet,  and  looked  for 
an  instant  into  her  face.  The  lady  blushed, 
and  the  robber  said :  "  She  is  really  very 
pretty.*'  He  turned  round,  plucked  a  wild 
rose  from  a  bush  close  at  hand,  and  oflfered 
it  to  the  lady  with  these  words :  **  Accept 
this  rose  kindly  as  a  keepsake  from  the  poor 
robber  Haburak ;  and  if  you  some  time  hear 
that  he  has  been  hanged,  pray  an  ave  maria 
for  his  souL**  The  lady  took  the  rose,  and 
the  robber  vanished  Two  years  later, 
newspapers  related  that  the  robber  Habu- 
rak had  been  caught ;  that  he  had  been 
tried  at  the  assizes  in  Toma,  convicted  of 
desertion  and  highway  robbery,  and  hanged" 
— PuUxkyi  Tradition*, 
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MoamNo  tn  India,  when  the  mango^howers 
Bteep  May  Id  bealthftil  ooolneas.    Lo  I  the  akias 
Are  cloudless  aa  the  depths  of  woman'a  eyes, 

Ere  lore  aiMl  all  ita  carea  have  flllM  the  houra 

With  hope  and  fear.    From  anew-bloomed  citron 
bowera 
Green  parrots— haichM  mid  firagranoe— chatter* 

ing  rise ; 
Crouch'd  on  ita  annbeam-bed  the  aerpent  Ilea, 

Btpping  light  dews  firom  the  rednndant  flowen 
or  blae  Ruelltaa— atudding  o^er  the  aod 

With  bell-ahaped  boda.    The  bee  now  quits  its 
hoard, 
Questing  for  honey— while,  fh>m  yon  Minar, 
The  gray  Mne££in*8  call  ia  beard  afhr: — 
^  Come  ye  to  prayer !  There  ia  no  God  but  God  1 

Mohammed  ia  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  1" 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

The  globe  whereoo  we  live,  called  habit- 
a.ble,  has  now  preteDsioiiB  to  that  epithet 
which  it  could  not  boast  o!^  in  former  times. 
Science,  continually  developing  its  capabili- 
ties, is  daily  rendering  it  a  more  eligible 
residence  for  a  gentleman — a  more  commo- 
dious dwelling-place,  indeed,  to  all  Say 
that  the  path  of  life  is  thorny  stiU ;  yet, 
what  with  gutta  percha — for  soles  and  other 
things — steam,  electricity,  and  other  helps 
and  appliances,  it  has  become  a  decidedly 
more  passable  thoroughfare  than  it  was. 
Philosophers,  by  simply  giving  their  minds 
to  the  study  of  Nature,  have  obtained  re- 
sults more  valuable  than  the  considerations 
for  which,  according  to  the  myths  of  the 
middle  ages,  their  predecessors  were  glad  to 
dispose  of  their  souls.  The  amount  of 
human  comfort  has  been  greatly  augment- 
ed ;  the  sum  of  human  wretchedness  has 
been  diminished  by  a  very  large  figure. 
Among  the  reductions  of  this  kind  that  have 
been  accomplished  in  modem  times,  the  most 
signal,  unquestionably,  is  the  abolition  of 
physical  pain,  in  so  fiur  as  it  has  been  effect- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  the  anssthetical  prop- 
erty of  chloroform ;  that  is,  of  the  remark- 
able power  possessed  by  that  substance, 
when  inhaled,  of  annulling,  for  a  time  of 
greater  or  less  duration,  the  sensibility  of 
animal  bodies. 

Of  the  numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to^ 
one,  by  no  means  the  least  grievous,  is  the 
contingency  of  having  to  part  with  an  un- 
sound limb,  or  otherwise  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  being  dissected  alive,  commonly  call- 
ed a  surgical  operation.  It  has  long  been 
an  axiom  in  chirurgical  science,  that  the  op- 
erator should  endeavor,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  to  perform  his  vivisection  "tuto, 
cUot  etjueunde*' — safely,  speedily,  BndpUoi- 
antly.  Modem  advancement  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  refinement  in  dexterity, 
had  enabled  surgeons  to  comply,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  the  two  former  requisitions ; 
the  latter  still  remained  certainly  unfulfill- 
ed. The  horrors  of  ancient  surgery  had  been 
mitigated  ;  but  all  that  skill  and  knowledge 
could  do  or  sugg^t  failed,  signally,  to  make 
things  pleasant,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
to  the  individual  under  the  scalpel  So  fiu* 
agreeable,  however  as  the  prospect  of  acorn- 


fortaUe  dose,  with  the  expectation  of  awa- 
kening relieved  of  a  torment  or  a  burden,  can 
make  a  surgical  operation,  it  has,  at  last 
been  rendered.  Every  body  is  aware  that, 
during  the  extraordinary  slumber  induced 
by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  operations 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty may  be  painlessly  undergone.  Con- 
sciousness is  suspended,  sensation  placed  in 
abeyance.  Muscles,  tendons,  bones,  even 
nerves,  are  cut  and  sawn  through  with  little 
or  no  inconvenience  to  their  proprietor.  A 
man  is  lopped  and  pruned  like  a  tree ;  he  is 
carved  and  hewn,  and  squared,  as  if  he  were 
a  log ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  mere  apathetic 
subject  of  medical  carpentry. 

Whilst  the  bodily  edifice  is  under  surgical 
repair,  for  the  advantage  of  being  enabled 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  attending  the  cogni- 
sance of  that  process,  by  taking,  with  ease 
and  convenience,  an  excursion  into  the  land 
of  sleep,  every  lifeholder  of  the  tenement  in 
question  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  peculiar  power  of  chloroform 
to  produce  insensibility  was  determined  by 
his  researches.  For  some  time  previously, 
sulphuric  ether,  the  discovery  of  Dr  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Morton  of  Boston,  in  America, 
had  been  in  use  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
were,  however,  objections  to  its  employment 
A  larger  quantity  of  it  than  was  consistent 
with  safety,  required  occasionally  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  produce  the  desired  effect  Its 
odor  was  disagreeably  strong  and  perma- 
nent; and,  what  was  worse,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  excited  irritation  in  the  chest  In 
search,  therefore,  of  a  more  safe  and  com- 
modious ansBsthetic  agent,  Dr.  Simpson  tried 
a  series  of  experimentSi  principally  on  his 
own  person,  with  a  variety  of  volatile  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  result  was,  bis  announce- 
ment, in  1847,  of  the  desideratum  as  being 
supplied  by  chloroform. 

The  existence  of  this  substance,  chloro- 
form, had  been  known  to  chemists  since 
1881,  in  which  year  it  was  discovered  by 
Soubeiran.  Very  little  later,  in  1882,  an 
independent  discovery  of  it  was  made  by 
Liebig.  Dumas,  in  1885,  was  the  first  to 
ascertain  its  exact  chemical  compoutioa 

When,  in  our  nursery  days,  we  used  to 
read  of  some  wonderful  balsam,  by  means 
whereof  well-disposed  magicians  and  benev- 
olent Curies  were  wont  to  charm  away  the 
pain  of  bjuries  inflicted  by  dragons  and 
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ogres  OB  the  peraona  of  good  knighU  and 
semceable  giant-killers,  a  yerj  natural  de- 
sire arose  in  our  minds  for  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
marvellous  remedy.  Those  who  are  not 
conversant  with  chemical  details,  and  who 
maj,  in  spite  of  hope  to  the  contrary,  one 
day  have  a  tooth  to  be  extracted,  or  a  nail 
to  be  plucked  out — not  to  suggest  more  for- 
midable interference  of  a  manual  or  anatom- 
ical description  with  the  living  mechanism 
— win  probably  feel  a  similar,  and  at  least 
an  equal  curiosity,  with  regard  to  the  rather 
more  practically  interesting  subject  of  chlo- 
roform. 

Chloroform  is  a  bright  colorless  liquid, 
m  appearance  resembling  spirit  of  wine, 
which  it  further  resembles  in  being  extreme- 
ly volatile,  but  differs  from  it  remarkably  in 
being  much  more  dense ;  for  it  is  consider- 
ably heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  sinks. 
Unlike  spirits  of  wine,  too,  it  is  not  inflam- 
mable. It  has  an  agreeable,  fragrant,  ethe- 
real, fruit-like  smell,  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  ripe  apple ;  and  a  sweet  taste.  Chloroform 
boils  at  one  hundred  and  forty-one  degrees, 
and  its  vapor  exceeds  in  density  that  of  the 
atmosphere  in  somewhat  above  the  propor- 
tion of  four  to  one.  The  ready  volatility  of 
a  fluid  comparatively  so  ponderous  as  chlo- 
roform may  appear  singular. 

Chloroform,  considered  as  a  noun-substan- 
tive, may  be  said  to  be  an  abbreviation — 
not  to  employ  the  more  equivocal  expres- 
sion, alieu.  In  legal  phraseology — according 
to  the  statutes  of  chemistry — it  is  called  per- 
chloride  of  formyle,  signifying  formyle  uni- 
ted with  its  maximum  of  chlorine.  More 
strictly  still,  it  is  denominated  ter-chloride 
instead  of  per-chloride,  to  denote  that  the 
proportions  in  which  the  chlorine  is  combi- 
ned with  the  formyle  are  three  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  Now,  formyle  is  a  sub- 
stance supposed  to  be  the  base,  or  funda- 
mental, or  essential  constituent  part  of  an 
acid  called  formic  add.  Formic  add  is  so 
termed  from  having  been  first  discovered  in 
red  ants,  the  Latin  for  ant  being  formica  ; 
it  consists  of  three  proportions  of  oxygen, 
in  combination  with  one  of  hydrogen  and 
two  of  carbon.  But  if  such  is  the  composi- 
tion of  formic  acid,  what,  it  will  be  asked, 
was  meant  by  the  statement  that  its  base  is 
formyle  ?  This  seeming  puzzle  is  solved  by 
the  explanation,  that  formyle  is  not  conceiv- 


ed to  be  a  simple  element,  bat  a  snbstanee 
analogous  to  one,  constituted  by  the  two 
proportionals  of  carbon  and  one  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  formic  add.    Here  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  chemical  compound  dif- 
fers essentially  from  a  mechanicid  mixture. 
Things  mixed  mechanically  are  separable 
particle  from  partide;  sulphur  from  char- 
coal; chalk  from   cheesa     In  a  chemical 
compound,  the  least  particle  that  can  be  got 
by  mechanical  sub-division  contains  the  same 
chemical  constituents  as  the   whole  mass,. 
The  smallest  conceivable  quantity,  fix*  in- 
stance, of  formyle,  consists  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.     Formyle  has  never  been  pro- 
duced separately,  so  as  to  be  shown  by  itself; 
but  chemists,  on  certain  theoretical  grounds, 
conclude  that  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen 
of  the  formic  add  exist  therein  in  a  state  of 
special  combination,  as  a  distinct  thing ;  so 
that  formic  acid  ccmsists  not  in  a  mutual 
partnership  between  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  individually,  but  of  a  particular 
arrangement  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  on  the 
one  hand — ^making  formyle — with  respect  to 
oxygen  on  the  other.    In  like  manner,  also, 
chloroform   is    ultimately  resolvable    into 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  the  formyle, 
to  which  the  three  parts  of  chlorine  are  ad- 
joined, consisting  of  a  peculiar  union  of  two 
of  carbon  with  one  of  hydrogen.    Formyle 
is  called,  technically,  a  compound  radical* 
that  is,  a  substance  resembling  an  element, 
but  chemically  divisible.    Further  remark 
on  the  radical  principle  of  chloroform  must 
be  left  to  the  professed  chemist — and  pun- 
ster. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation  that^ 
as  Dr.  Simpson  has  pointed  out,  the  discovery 
by  Soubeiran,  Liebig,  and  Dumas,  of  the 
formation  and  composition  of  diloroform,  re- 
sulted from  inquiries  and  experiments  in- 
stituted by  them,  with  the  sole  object  of  in- 
vestigating a  point  in  philosophical  chem- 
istry. They  had  no  notion,  no  surmise,  of 
the  wonderful  agency  of  chloroform  on  the 
animal  system.  Had  they  been  asked  to 
what  practical  purpose  they  expected  their 
researches  would  tend,  they  could  only  have 
answered,  generally,  that  every  addition  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge  is  of  some 
use  or  other,  although  we  may  be  unable  to 
conjecture  or  foresee  its  precise  utility.  Such 
a  reply  would  have  seemed  great  foolish- 
ness to  those  rather  numerous  sages  of  every- 
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day  life,  who  an  continaally  asking  what  is 
the  good  of  this  or  that  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  who  would  have  triumphed  glori- 
ouslj  in  the  fancied  superiority  of  their 
**  common  sense,"  if  no  definite  and  categori- 
cal answer  could  have  been  given  to  this 
sagacious  demand  of  theirs,  in  reference,  as 
they,  perhaps,  would  facetiously  have  said, 
to  Chlori-and-ter-formo-what-dye-call-it 

There  are  several  methods  of  obtaining 
chloroform ;  the  best  is  that  of  distilling  a 
mixture  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  water,  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  Four  pounds  of  the  last- 
named  substance  are  mingled,  in  a  large  re- 
tort or  still,  with  twelve  pounds  of  water 
and  twelve  ouncea»of  spirit,  and  distilled  as 
long  as  a  dense  liquid,  which  sinks  in  the 
water  that  it  comes  over  with,  is  produced. 
This  is  chloroform — in  the  rough.  It  is 
rectified  by  re-distillation  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  freed  from  moisture 
by  digestion  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
finally  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
purity  is  indicated  by  perfect  transparency 
and  want  of  color.  The  admixture  of  water 
would  give  it  a  milky  appearance ;  the 
presence  of  chlorine,  a  yellowish  tint.  As 
chlorine  is  a  substance  most  acrid  and  irri- 
tating to  the  air-tubes,  and  one  of  which  the 
inhalation,  even  in  a  small  quantity,  would 
be  fatal,  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  highest  degree 
essential  that  chloroform  should  contain  no 
vestige  of  it,  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state ; 
ihat  is,  over  and  above  the  three  propor- 
tionals in  union  with,  and  neutr.alized  by,  the 
one  proportional  of  formyle. 

The  production  of  chloroform  by  the  pro- 
cess just  described  is  the  result  of  a  some- 
what complex  decompositioa  Suffice  it  here 
to  state  that  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
chlorine,  which  constitute  that  substance,  ex- 
ist in  the  spirit,  water,  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  that  the  action  of  heat,  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  mixture,  causes  those  elements 
to  rearrange  themselves  in  the  shape  of  the 
terchloride  of  formyle. 

And  now,  the  chemist  having  placed 
chloroform  in  the  surgeon*s  hands,  in  what 
manner  does  the  latter  proceed  to  employ 
the  gift  f  Chloroform  is  most  conveniently 
administered  on  a  sponge,  placed  in  a  small 
silver  or  plated  vessel,  with  flexible  edgto, 
made  to  fit  accurately  over  the  nose  and 
mouth,  which  have  been  first  anointed  with  a 
little  cold  cream.    A  small  quantity-HMy 


one  or  two  tea-spoonfols— of  the  liquid  it 
dropped  upon  the  sponge,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  adapted  to  the  face  of  the  patient, 
who  is  directed  to  breathe  gently  and  quietly 
into  and  out  of  it  If  no  inhaler  is  at  hand, 
a  hollow  sponge,  or  b  handkerchief  rolled 
into  a  cup-like  form,  will  suffice.  In  a  short 
time  the  eyes  become  suffused,  occasionally 
a  slight  struggling,  not  from  pain,  but  from 
a  species  of  intoxication,  ensues ;  then  the 
muscles  become  relaxed,  the  breathing  sono- 
rous, and  total  insensibility  and  unconscious- 
ness supervene.  Loss  of  consciousness,  how- 
ever, does  not  invariably  accompany  cessa- 
tion of  bodily  liBeling,  insensibility  to  pain 
being  sometimes  caused,  the  patient,  never* 
theless,  remaining  aware  of  what  is  going 
on.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  mere 
excitement  is  produced,  and  which  must  be 
considered  failures.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, both  consciousness,  sensibility,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are  alike 
suspended ;  and  in  this  happy  state  of  ob- 
livion, the  subject  of  an  operation  may  be 
carved  without  caring  about  it  more  than  if 
he  were  a  leg  of  mutton ;  may  have  a  limb 
removed  with  no  greater  inconvenience  than 
he  would  suffer  from  having  his  hair  cut 
Some  persons,  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, even  during  the  most  terrible  stages  of 
a  capital  operation,  fall  into  a  state  of  sleep- 
waking  or  somnambulism,  imagine  them- 
selves on  a  visit,  or  a  journey,  and  actually 
spend  in  an  agreeable  dream  the  time  which 
the  surgeon  is  occupying  in  their  dismem- 
berment The  delight  of  a  suffierer  who^ 
after  weeks  and  months  of  torture,  is  cast 
into  a  quiet  slumber,  and  after  having  en- 
joyed a  particularly  pleasant  nap,  finds  that 
he  has  left  his  misery  behind  him  on  the 
operating  table,  may  be  imagined. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
chloroform  is  its  peculiarity  of  being  applied 
in  obstetric  practice;  for,  most  singularly, 
whilst,  when  so  employed,  it  fully  produces 
its  ansesthetic  effect  on  the  system,  it  does 
not  at  all  interfere  with  that  peculiar  mus- 
cular action  which  is  reqqisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  process  adverted  to.  The 
question  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  in 
a  medical  sense,  of  its  general  administration 
in  obstetric  cases,  is  a  professional  one,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here ;  it  may,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
Bocoeasfully  employed  in  any  cases  of  the 
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kind,  must  narrow  that  quettioD  to  the  oon- 
Bideratioa  of  what  and  how  many  such  may 
be  eligible  for  recourse  to  it.    Against  its 
use  in  that  department  of  medical  practice, 
howeyer,  objections  have  been  urged  with 
which  it  certainly  is  within  the  province  of 
common  sense  and  common  morality  to  deaL 
The  prevention  of  the  sufferings  attendant 
on  parturition,  by  amestbetic  agents,  has 
been  denounced  as  "  unncriptural**  and  **  ir- 
religious;" an  attempt  to  contravene  the 
judgment  of  Providence  on  the  mother  of  all 
living.   This  objection  was  not  started  by  the 
prejudice  and  imbecility  of  ordinary  fanat- 
icism ;  it  was  gravely  advanced  by  educa- 
ted and  even  by  scientific  persons ;  nay,  it 
was  actually  put  forward  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  for  July, 
1847.    Dr.  Simpson  found  himself  obliged 
to  write  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  it ;  and  he 
certainly  most  fully  exposed  its  unsound- 
ness and  absurdity.    For  this  demonstration 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  argumentation 
iS)  however,  sufficient.    The  severity  which 
has  inflicted  bodily  suffering  is  qualified  by 
the  mercy  which  has  granted  medicines  and 
remedies,  without  prescribing  any  limit  to 
their  employment,  whether  for  cure  or  for 
alleviation.     If  it  is  morally  wrong  to  use 
chloroform  in  obstetricy,  it  is  also  wrong  to 
give    a    common    anodyne,   or   composing 
draught ;  nay,  it  is  sinful  to  administer  any 
kind  of  medicine  whatever  to  any  sick  per- 
son :  sickness,  alike  with  all  other  evils, 
being  presumed  to  be  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression.   Compound  extract  of  colocynth 
is  an  impiety  at  this  rate,  and  black  draughts 
are  irreligious.    But  apart  from  particulars, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  understanding 
that  could  conceive  the  evasion  of  a  penalty 
imposed  by  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom  f 
The  Edinburgh  mind,  at  any  rate,  is  not  that 
which,  one  would  suppose,  could  have  im- 
agined the  possibility  of  frustrating  a  decree 
of  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  description  of 
cases  in  which  the  powers  of  chloroform  are 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  The  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs  which  it  affects,  renders  it  em- 
inently serviceable  in  reducing  dislocations. 
A  powerful  man,  some  sudi  a  Hercules  as 
one  of  those  sturdy  specimens  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  Perkins,  meets  with  an  accident  whidi 


violently  dislodges  the  head  of  the  shoulder' 
bone  or  the  thigh-bone  from  its  socket     Tliia 
accident,   if  not  remedied,  would  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  earning  his  bread.    Tbe 
bone  being  out  of  its  place,  the  business  of 
the  surgeon  is  to  pull  it  in  again.    But  this 
duty  is  more  easily  prescribed  than  accom- 
plished.   All  the  powerful  muscles  surround- 
ing the  joint,  contracting  violently,  are  ex- 
erting their  whole  force  to  retain  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  its  unnatural  position.    Un- 
der the  most  favorable  drcumstanoes  of  the 
case,  as  treated  by  old-fashioned  surgery, 
the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  is  effected 
with  the  aid  of  pulleys,  by  slowly  tiring  out 
the  opposing  muscles,  till*  at  last  they  yield 
from  very  fiitigue,  and  allow  the  bone  to  re- 
turn to  its  place.    But  this  is  not  always 
practicable,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  beea 
judged  necessary  by  surgeons  to  subdue  the 
muscular  action  by  bleeding,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  remedies,  such  as  tartrate  of 
antimony,  which  produce  an  extreme  and 
overwhelming  prostration  of  the  vital  pow- 
ersw    Downright  intoxication,  even,  has  been 
recommended  by  some  authors  for  this  pur- 
pose.   By  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  the 
required  muscular  conditions  are  readily  ob- 
tained ;  the  patient  sinks  into  insensibility, 
declaring  that  he  feels  "quite  jolly,"  and 
the  pulleys  having  been  previously  adjusted 
to  the  limb,  the  dislocation  is  reduced  with- 
out force,  difficulty,  or  pain. 

Still  more  striking  must  be  the  service  of 
diloroform  in  a  case  wherein  the  object  is  a 
reduction  of  displaced  parts,  which,  if  not 
practicable  by  ordinary  means,  must  be  ef- 
fected by  an  operation, — a  step  to  which 
any  seriously  exhaustive  measures  are  very 
undesirable  preliminaries.  Chloroform,  more- 
over, affords  most  valuable  assistance  in  thn 
performance  of  operations,  perhaps  of  a  diffi  - 
cult  and  delicate  nature,  upon  infants,  whos ) 
acquiescence  in  the  surgeon*s  proceedings  is 
extremely  to  be  wished  for,  and  not  usually 
to  be  obtained.  To  say  nothing  of  the  real 
blessing  to  mothers,  and  all  humane  persons, 
involved  in  the  prevention  of  the  poor  little 
creature's  suffering. 

Chloroform  has  also  been  administered 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  less  serious  in- 
terest, which  sometimes  occur  in  hospital 
practice.  A  specimen  of  the  disorder  in 
question  is  that  of  Mr.  Simpcoz,  related  by 
Shakspeare,  in  the  second  act  of  '*  Henry 
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the  Sixth.**  In  short,  the  cases  alluded  to 
are  cases  of  shamming.  A  knave  desirous 
of  hospital  diet  and  accommodation,  and 
hospitid  leisure,  presents  himself  with  a 
stiff  knee  or  elbow  joint  A  little  chloro- 
form is  administered  for  the  relief  of  this 
affliction;  and  the  rogue,  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  insensibility,  awakes 
with  his  limb  precisely  in  that  position  in 
which  he  protested  that  he  could  not  place 
it  by  any  means. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  the  ben- 
efit of  chloroform  has  been  extended  to  the 
bmte  creation.  During  the  unconsciousness 
it  produces,  a  leopard  has  had  a  leg  ampu- 
tated. So  remarkably  savage  a  species  of 
beast,  indeed,  has  it  charms  to  soothe,  that 
even  bears,  under  its  tranquillizing  influence, 
have  been  relieved  of  cataract — couched,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  hazarded,  in  slumber. 

But  are  there  no  objections  to  the  use  of 
chloroform  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion f  There  are,  indeed,  some  very  grave 
objections  to  its  use.  An  advanced  stage  of 
pulmonary  disease,  malformation  or  disease 
of  the  heart,  or  tendency  to  apoplexy,  would 
be  objections  of  this  nature ;  and  an  objection 
which  comprehends  them  all,  would  be  the 
employment  of  this  agent  by  an  incompetent 
person ;  that  is,  by  any  body  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  medical  science.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  these  objections  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand cases  of  operation  in  which  it  was  em- 
ployed at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  not 
one  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  its 
administration.  Were  this  all  we  knew, 
however,  the  question  of  its  influence  on  the 
ultimate  result  of  operations,  would  have 
still  to  be  settled ;  but  surgeons  do  not  ap- 
pear to  consider  that  it  acts  at  all  prejudi- 
cially in  the  manner  here  indicated. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  whole  number  of  re- 
corded "  Deaths  from  Chloroform"  does  not 
exceed  twenty.  In  some  of  these  no  medi- 
cal man  was  present ;  in  others,  it  was  ad- 
ministered without  precaution,  and  in  ex- 
cess ;  in  some,  again,  death  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  other  causes.  There  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  stupe- 
fsetion  by  chloroform  would  be  at  all  more 
likely  to  be  followed  by  fatal  results,  than 
casual  intoxication,  as  contradistinguished 
from  halntual  drunkenness. 

The  other  objections  to  the  use  of  chloro- 


form ^re  such  as  were  raised  against  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  vaccination,  and 
possibly  against  rhubarb  and  senna,  at  their 
first  discovery.  They  partly  proceed  from 
a  lazy  dislike  to  learn  any  thing;  partly 
from  that  conservative  instinct,  which  in 
some  minds  supplies  the  place  of  intelligent 
circumspection  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
dangers  of  innovation. 

The  alleged  abuse  of  chloroform  for  crim- 
inal ends  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  a  Bill  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Offences  has  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  which 
rather  prominent  and  discreditable  mention 
is  made  of  that  anesthetic  fluid.  A  well- 
written  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  John  Snow,  will 
place  this  subject  in  a  rational  light  before 
any  one  desirous  of  investigating  it  Here 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  chloroform,  in 
order  to  prove  effectual,  requires  a  voluntary 
inhalation  of  some  length ;  that  animals,  to  be 
affected  by  it,  must  be  caused  to  breathe  it 
by  main  force ;  and  tliat,  in  short,  it  is  no 
more  easy  to  stupefy  any  one  against  his  will 
by  means  of  chloroform,  than  it  is  by  means  of 
l^andy-and-water.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  persons  who  represent  themselves 
to  have  been  robbed  under  its  influence  were 
mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  their  aniesthesia, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  traceable,  not 
to  the  terchloride  of  formyle,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain combination  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  tenned  technically  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle,  otherwise  alcohol,  otherwise 
ardent  spirit,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
various  forms  and  combinations.  No  doubt, 
a  rogue  may  employ  the  terchloride  of  for- 
myle in  furtherance  of  his  base  designs ;  but 
it  must  be  with  that  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  his  victim  which  the  juvenile  bird-catcher 
finds  necessary  in  the  application  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  ^or  common  salt,  to  fowl- 
ing purposes. 

It  may  be  inquired,  in  what  manner  does 
chloroform  produce  its  extraordinary  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  I  The  chloride  of 
hydrocarbon,  the  nitrate  of  ethyle,  benzoin, 
which  is  a  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  aldehyde, 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphuric  ether 
all  differ  from  it  more  or  less ;  the  nitrous 
oxide  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen  differs  from 
it  entirely  in  chemical  composition ;  yet  they 
agree  with  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
the  property  of  producing  insensibility  to 
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pain.  Our  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider that  philosophers^  notwithstanding 
considerable  experience,  haye  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  forming  a  perfectly  satis&ctor  j 
theory  of  ordinary  intoxication. 

The  discovery  of  chloroform  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  which  we  are  daily  receiving 
of  the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the 
modem  method  of  applying  the  intellect  to 
the  investigation  of  natural  science,  instead 
of  abusing  it  in  visionary  speculations.  In 
this  discovery,  the  application  of  which  to 
the  relief  of  mortal  suffering  has  been  de- 
nounced by  superstition,  as  an  infringement 
of  piety,  a  truly  Christian  philosophy  should 
surely  discern  a  recompense  of  the  pursuit 
o.f  truth,  conducted  in  the  desire  and  affec- 
tion of  good ;  and  should  behold  an  earnest 
of  similar  rewards  to  follow  upon  perseve- 
rance in  the  same  course  and  spirit  Who 
knows  to  what  extent  the  revelation  of  Na- 
ture's secrets  may  progressively  increase  the 
amount  of  human  comfort  and  happiness  t 
— seeing  in  how  large  a  measure  the  know- 
ledge of  chloroform  has  stilled  the  shriek  of 
agony  and  pain,  which  is  so  direful  a  discord 
in  **  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity." 


Fran  -  Slurp«*i  MafmilM.'* 

THE  CRYSTAL  PAUCE. 


MTben  I  gazed  Into  the  Futojre  fkr  ss  human  eye 
can  B«e, 
Saw  the  Tiaton  of  the  World,  and  all  the  woa- 
dera  that  would  he.^— I^AW^y  HaU, 

Thk  vision  of  the  future  is  vast  and  bril- 
liant enough  to  sate  the  imagination  of  the 
most  poetic  among  us ;  and  how  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  very  $ober  and 
praeticol  are  reconciled  to  the  necessity  for 
introducing  visions  of  fairy -land  into  the 
every-day  business  of  life,  we  are  amused  to 
tfaank.  Surely  they  are  a  little  frightened 
at  heart,  and  could  very  well  dispense  with 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  prospect 
opening  before  them  and  their  children's 
children.  Beauty  and  brilliancy — ^the  Fine 
Arti^  and  the  Pleasing  Manufactures-— do 
not  seem  sound,  substantial  investments  for 
the  British  capitalist ;  yeV  strange  to  say, 
Ihfi  British  capitalist,  in  these  latter  days, 


begins  to  find  that  they  jxijf — nay,  pay  welL 
What  is  more,  the  mere  capitalist  disoovers 
that  his  contemporary,  who  has  taste  and 
knowledge  in  his  brain,  as  well  as  gold  in 
his  pocket,  doubles  his  money  poesessione 
(aster  than  he  does^  who  has  no  intellectual 
business  to  attend  to ;  and  thus  the  unskilled 
capitalist,  like  the  unskilled  laborer,  stands 
no  chance  in  the  competition  with  the  skilled. 
The  result  is,  that  the  men  who  are  now  in 
the  van  of  British  commerce  and  manufiu> 
tures  are  men  of  enlightened  views  and  ele- 
vated aims,  and  those  who  would  not  imi- 
tate or  co-operate  with  them  from  sympathy 
and  confidence,  are  forced  to  do  so  through 
▼ery  shame  and  the  fear  of  losing  what  they 
already  possess.  Tliey  do  not  half  like  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  they  yield  to  it,  never- 
theless, and  in  time  will  be  moulded  by.it^. 
and  will  be  loth  to  see  their  children  in- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  of  the  coming  age,  as 
it  is  their  destiny  to  be.  Without  adequate 
knowledge,  and  without  faith  in  the  progress 
of  humanity,  such  men  shrink  from  calling 
up  any  reasonable  picture  of  the  state  of 
things  likely  to  grow  up  out  of  the  work  of 
this  pre^nt  generation.  If  any  one  present 
to  their  minds  some  idea  of  this,  they  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it. 

Such  a  man  I  talked  with  recently,  as  I 
stood  on  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine, 
looking  at  the  elegant  fabric  that  rose  like 
an  exhalation  before  us.  His  talk  set  me 
thinking  of  the  "  unknown  future,"  and  **  the 
good  old  times,"  as  he  called  them.  While 
he  went  on  with  melancholy  forebodings  and 
vague  visionary  fears,  I  was  calling  up  a 
picture  of  the  past,  and  making  him  figure 
in  it  in  a  way  he  little  suspected — good  man 
and  merchant  as  be  is.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  was  thinking  of^  reader,  provided  you  pro- 
mise never  to  divulge  the  matter  to  my 
practical  friend,  who  wonders  "  how  all  this 
nonsense  of  universal  exhibiting  and  pro- 
miscuous visiting  of  foreigners  will  endT 
and  "  what  our  sensible  forefathers  would 
think  of  that  silly  glass  toy  !" 

Closing  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  I  opened 
them  again,  and  looked  around.  Tlie  place 
was  the  same,  **  but  with  a  difference."  It 
was  Hyde  Park,  not  as  it  is  now,  but  as  it 
was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  All  marks 
ofciviliaation  were  gone.  Park,  roads,  bridge 
Serpentine,  barracks,  houses,  people,  all  had 
diBappeared.    I  stood  on  the  verge  of  a 
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tangled  thicket^  which  skirted  a  great  pri- 
meval forest  OD  the  north,  and  the  carol  of 
innumerable  birds  alone  broke  the  silence. 
From  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  the  ground 
sloped  gently. for  about  a  mile  down  to  a 
broad  winding  river,  that  glittered  like  mol- 
ten gold  in  the  morning  sun.  I  knew  the 
hir  stream  that  was  one  day  to  be  called 
the  "royal  towered  Thame."  Wild  swans 
sailed  gracefully  hither  and  thither  over  its 
sur&ce,  appearing  and  disappearing  among 
the  reeds  on  the  bank  of  the  opposite  reach, 
called  afterwards  by  the  invading  Saxon, 
Balder  Sea,  or  the  Sun  Qod*s  Bay.'  The 
ground  between  me  and  the  river  (now 
populous  Chelsea  and  Brompton)  showed  no 
trace  of  man  or  bis  works.  Where  the  Ham- 
mersmith and  Putney  omnibuses  now  run, 
the  wild  roe  and  the  fox — the  snake  and  the 
lizard — the  badger  and  the  squirrel  had  all 
to  themselves,  save  when  the  hungry  wolf 
came  to  dispute  a  claim  to  existence  with 
them.  A  rich  mossy  turf^  broken  here  and 
there  by  patches  of  coarse  grass,  grose,  un- 
derwood, and  now  and  then  a  tall  forest 
tree,  was  all  that  the  eye  could  see  towards 
the  south.  North,  east,  and  west  stretched 
the  primeval  forest — now  bursting  into  leaf- 
bud.  It  might  have  been  the  inmost  recess 
of  an  uninhabited  island,  so  wild,  fresh,  and 
untrodden  was  the  solitude.  As  I  was  en- 
joying the  repose,  and  the  savage  beauty  of 
the  scene— quick  and  graceful  as  an  aquatic 
bird,  a  coracle  or  light  canoe  shot  across  the 
stream,  paddled  skillfully  by  a  human  hand. 
Man,  then,  held  dominion  here.  I  watched 
my  new  acquaintance  land  on  the  near  bank, 
and  wander  up  and  down.  His  attention 
seemed  riveted  on  the  eminence  where  I 
stood.  He  stopped  and  gazed — ^advanced, 
and  stopped  again.  At  length  he  stood 
•till  for  some  minutes,  then  retreated  as  if 
in  alarm — again  he  advanced  slowly.  It 
was  a  strange  pantomime  of  astonishment, 
fear,  and  curiosity.  Was  I,  the  modern 
Briton,  clothed  in  broadcloth  and  crowned 
with  beaver  skin,  the  cause  of  all  this  ex- 
citement in  the  breast  of  an  ancient  Briton  t 
At  last  courage  seemed  to  predominate  with- 
in him,  and  he  drew  near.  I  felt  no  more 
astonishment  than  one  does  at  the  strangest 
metamorphoses  in  a  dream,  when  in  the 
graceful  form  of  the  naked,  woad-dyed, 
splendidly  tatooed  savage  before  me,  with 
hia  long  streaming  b]«ok  hair  and  short  hanfr> 


ing-spear,  I  recognised  my  practical  round- 
shouldered  friend  already  introduced  to  the 
reader,  although  I  knew  well  enough  that 
he  would  never  stir  from  home,  on  a  spring 
morning,  without  his  everlasting  great  coat, 
comforter,  and  umbrella.  I  was  not  in  the 
least  shocked,  either  at  the  coolness  of  his 
stare  or  of  his  costume ;  I  was  only  a  little 
surprised,  I  remember,  to  see  how  nimbly 
and  gracefully  he  bounded  over  the  ground, 
and  to  hear  how  remarkably  well  he  spoke 
Welsh.  My  own  sudden  proficiency  in  that 
language  seemed  also  quite  a  matter  of 
course. 

"  Oh,  son  of  Qwynne  the  breve  I**  he  began, 
with  an  agitated  voice,  and  fierce  gleaming 
black  eyes;  "thou,  too,  art  a  seer  and  a 
prophet  Is  it  with  thee  as  it  is  with  me  t 
Is  this  fair  hunting-ground  changed  to  thy 
view  as  by  the  wand  of  the  sorcerer  f 
Have  the  armed  sons  of  the  southern  land« 
that  dwell  in  palaces  of  stone,  made  this 
ground  of  the  brave  Trinobantes  their  ownt 
Dost  thou  see,  as  I  see,  all  this  green  hill, 
over  which  our  fathers  hunted,  cut  up  by 
the  accursed  instruments  of  the  Roman,  and 
made  to  wave  with  a  new  grass  that  they 
will  force  us  to  eat  instead  of  the  nol^ 
acorn  t  Are  my  eyes  enchanted  that  I  no 
longer  see  the  thickets  that  sheltered  the 
wild  beasts  f  Are  the  tall  trees  laid  low  f 
Is  all  the  ground  laid  bare  to  the  plough  of 
the  invader !  Do  I,  indeed,  see  our  descend- 
ants tamely  reaping  com  where  we  have 
hunted  the  fallow-deer  and  fought  with  the 
wolf!"  And  he  tossed  back  bis  hair  wildly 
from  his  fiu»,  and  looked  about  him  like  a 
clairvoyant,  who  dreads  the  thing  he  sees. 
I  looked  around  too.  It  was  as  ho  had  said 
— a  change  had  come  o'er  the  scene.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  river  side  the  ground  was 
covered  with  waving  com,  and  near  at  hand» 
on  the  site  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  stood  a 
farmer's  dwelling,  of  a  fashion  I  had  never 
seen.  A  woman  dothed  in  a  flowing  robe 
was  bearing  a  vessel  of  water  oo  her  head ; 
she  had  filled  it  fit>m  a  spring  that  babbled 
near;  and  laborers  were  scattered  in  the 
fields.  The  scene  was  no  longer  one  of 
savage  beauty.  The  hand  of  man  bad  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  agricultural  industry 
and  prosperous  repose. 

•*0h,  most  noble  TrinobantT  I  replied, 

"  to  me,  as  to  thee,  it  is  given  to  discsm  the 

I  things  whicli  ase  yai  m  the  boiom.ef  fuAu^ 
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rity;  but  thu  future  tiuit  I  gase  upon  u 
fairer  and  more  deurable  thaa  that  state  of 
things  in  which  yoa  have  lived.  See  here 
abundance.  Food  for  a  score  where  was 
lately  barely  food  for  one  man,  and  that  ob- 
tained at  peril  of  his  life.  Say,  is  it  not 
better  so  t"  I  turned,  and  the  slight  motioo 
recalled  me  from  my  short  dream. 

**  Better,  how  f "  asked  Mr.  Jones,  testily : 
**  I  have  been  talking  this  half  hour  about 
the  dreadful  spirit  of  innovation,  (improve- 
ment, enlightenment,  you  call  it^,)  I  have 
been  telling  you  of  the  corruption  of  morals 
that  this  terrible  influx  of  foreigners  will 
cause  among  us ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  they  will  spread  among  the 
disaffected  lower  classes ;  I  even  tell  you 
of  the  horrid  conspiracy  they  had  formed  to 
murder  our  blessed  queen  and  her  artist- 
husband,  and  which  was  fortunately  discov- 
ered and  knocke<l  on  the  head  by  a  police- 
man, and  you  actually  turn  round  and  ask 
me  if  it  is  not  better  sa  Allow  me  to  say 
that  you  young  fellows  of  the  progress-party 
are  all  a  little  mad.  Good  morning!  I 
can't  stand  looking  at  that  great  glittering 
bazaar  any  longer.  And  if  you'll  take  a 
lesson  from  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors — ** 

**  I  shall  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
if  I  took  a  lesson  from  you,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"The  creature  man  is  the  same  in  all 
ages ;  it  is  only  the  costume  that  is  differ- 
ent,** said  the  commonplace  philosopher. 
**  Your  great  glass-house,  and  the  commu- 
nion of  all  people  within  it,  will  never 
change  his  nature  a  bit,  unless  to  make  him 
more  conceited  and  less  simple  in  his  habits. 
We  shall  all  be  wanting  to  live  in  glass- 
houses next.*' 

"  Well,**  I  replied,  eagerly,  « and  what 
harm  would  there  be  in  that  f  ** 

^Oh,  none;  only  the  little  boys  of  the 
next  generation  must  learn  not  to  throw 
stonesw  Olass-houses,  indeed  1  what  non- 
sense !    Good  morning." 

And  away  went  the  old-faahioned  gentle- 
man, flourishing  liis  umbrella  and  muttering 
to  himself. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  I  stood  within 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  forgot  him  and  all 
other  things  but  that  wondrous  structure. 
The  coup  danl  of  the  whole  from  the  central  * 
point  of  the  ground-floor  is  astounding.  The 
immense  length,  the  height  of  the  transept, 
the  light  and  elegant  supporU  and  gaUeries ; 


the  innumerable  right-lines,  forming  sym- 
metrical figures  of  various  sizes,  but  per- 
fectly harmonious  in  their  combinatioo ;  the 
fine  lines  spread  net-wise  over  the  roof;  as  if 
it  were  the  work  of  a  huge  geometric  spider ; 
the  unsubdued  light,  the  aerial,  dieerfnl 
elegance,  produce  the  strangest  sensation  of 
novelty,  at  the  first  glance.  The  feeling  of 
admiration  deepens  as  you  remember  how 
rapidly  this  enonnous  building  has  sprang 
up  at  the  will  of  an  energetic  nation.  As 
you  move  slowly  along,  and  begin  to  under- 
stand how  strong  and  firm  it  all  is,  more 
and  more  are  you  astonished  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  it  looks  ten  times  more  unsubstan- 
tial from  within  that  it  does  from  without 
It  seems  like  a  mere  network  of  lines  and 
light,  like  a  morning  mist  ready  to  dissdve 
into  thin  air,  and 

**  Like  the  bssetosi  tebrfe  of  s  vision, 
Lesre  not  s  wreck  behind.'* 

Tou  cannot  class  it  with  the  great  works 
of  architecture.  Solidity,  massiveness,  the 
fretted  vault,  the  sculptured  capital,  the 
solemn  depth  of  shadow,  and  the  partial 
light,  revealing  more  by  their  mysterious 
blending  and  contrast  than  the  flood  of  day 
pouring  into  the  Crystal  Palace  on  all  sides, 
above  and  around ;  all  these  are  wanted 
here.  There  is  too  much  blank  light,  and 
there  is  no  shadow  at  alL  On  a  sunny  day 
it  has  a  wonderfully  airy  and  gay  effect,  and 
if  it  may  not  be  properly  pronounced  grand 
or  beautiful,  it  is  very  elegant  and  gigantic- 
ally pretty.  II  does  not  bring  thoughts  of 
the  great  supernatural  ideas  which  overarch 
our  mortal  life.    It  does  not  help  to  move 

**  the  harden  of  the  myitery 
Of  sU  this  unintelligible  world" 

from  our  hearts.  We  do  not  feel  as  we  look 
around,  that  we  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
eternal,  immutable,  all-perfect  Source  and 
Centre  of  all  things ;  we  do  not  pause  and 
keep  silence  because  the  place  is  hallowed 
by  the  inspiration  of  a  lofty  g^iusw  No, 
we  are  moved  to  surprise  and  admiration  at 
the  wonderful  clevemesB  of  the  whole,  the 
signal  evidence  of  the  power  and  intelligence 
of  civilized  man  to  create  new  worlds  (ma- 
terial worlds)  out  of  the  fair  globe  which 
we  inhabit ;  and  we  are  lost  in  speculating 
as  to  how  far  off  from  his  present  stage  of 
mechanical  skill  is  the  point  at  which  Qod 
will  say  to  man,  **  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther.**    As  far  as  reason  will  carry 
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US  now,  we  may  safely  say  that  point  is  fiur 
distant 

The  feeling  of  strangeness  and  novelty, 
combined  with  that  of  airy  cheerfulness,  is 
what  takes  possession  of  the  mind  on  first 
entering  the  Crystal  Palace.    The  sort  of 
thing  is  quite  new,  and  you  haye  no  foregone 
oondusions,  about  what  it  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  like,  to  reconcile  with  your  first 
impressions.    After  the  novelty  has  ceased 
to  astonish,  as  you  wander  along  the  elegant 
airy  galleries,  and  look  down  into  the  vast 
nave,  slowly,  a  true  perception  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  building  steals  into  the 
mind.    You  see  wagons  and  horses  standing 
in  the  transept,  and  they  look  like  children's 
toya    Large  old  elms  spread  their  branches 
and  seem  small ;  the  very  sparrows  believe 
they  are  flying  about  under  the  blue  canopy 
of  heaven.    As  you  are  looking  at  the  pig- 
my size  of  a  fellow-creature  below,  you  see 
many  more, — about  five  thousand  workmen, 
returning    hurriedly    from    dinner.     They 
blacken  the  ground  near  the  entrance  like 
swarming  emmets.    This  lasts  only  for  a 
few    minutes;    they    disperse    themselves 
throughout  the  building,  and  it  seems  empty 
once  more.    An  army  could  perform  its  evo- 
lutions conveniently  in  that  long-drawn  nave. 
The  galleries  themselves  are  the  most  charm- 
ing promenades  imaginable,  and  to  see  a 
gorgeous  procession  sweep  through  them  in 
the  sunshine  will  be  an  enli  vening  sight.    As 
it  stands,  the  only  fault  that  I  can  find  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  the 
flat  roof  of  the  nave.    It  would  have  been 
better,  I  think,  had  it  been  vaulted  like  the 
transept    The  blue  paint  used  in  the  deco- 
ation  IB  also  not  quite  pleasing ;  it  should 
have  been  of  a  more  delicate  hue.    When 
the  awning  is  placed  under  the  roof  and 
along  the  south  side  of  the  building,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  interior  will  be  much  im- 
proved.   At  present,  there  is  too  much  light ; 
articles  valuable  for  their  color  will  lose  all 
ridmess  in  the  glare.    IThe  want  of  shadow, 
too,  reminds  one  of  the  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.    A  tinted  awning  would  remove 
these  objections  very  easily.    It  is  a  most 
surprising  thing  that   there  should  be  so 
little  to  find  fault  with,  and  that  the  pro- 
jectors should  have  had  so  little  difficulty  in 
executing  so  great  and  elegant  a  design. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in 
tan  years*  study,  to  have  hit  upon  any  thing 


more  appropriate  for  the  intended  Exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Paxton's  words  occurred  to  us 
often  while  we  were  wandering  about  among 
the  bales  and  packing-cases  assembled  fix>m 
every  land  '*  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.**  He 
says  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  18th  of  November,  1860: — "A 
structure  where  the  industry  of  all  nations 
is  intended  to  be  exhibited,  should,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, present  to  parties  from  all  nations  a 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  that,  while  it  affords  ample 
accommodation  and  convenience  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  would  of  itself  be  the  most 
singular  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. How  &r  this  has  been  accomplished, 
I  must  leave  to  the  community  to  decide." 

The  community  will  pronounce  a  decision 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  able  projector 
of  the  edifice ;  of  that  there  is  little  doubt ; 
and  we  hope  future  communities,  as  well  as 
the  present  generation,  wiU  have  further 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Paxtoo.  May  his  wish  of  converting  the 
whole  into  a  winter  garden,  after  it  has 
served  its  original  purpose,  be  realized! 
He  says, "  I  would  convert  the  building  into 
a  permanent  winter  garden,  and  would  then 
make  carriage  drives  and  equestrian  pro- 
menades through  it  Pedestrians  would 
have  about  two  miles  of  galleries,  and  two 
miles  of  walks  upon  the  ground-floor,  and 
sufficient  room  would  then  be  left  for  plants. 
The  whole  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
walks  and  drives  would  be  planted  with 
shrubs  and  climbers  from  temperate  climes. 
In  summer  the  upright  glass  might  be  re- 
moved, so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  con- 
tinuous park  and  garden.'* 

Think  of  the  blessing  this  winter  garden 
would  be  to  invalids,  studious  persons,  and 
young  children  1  Of  the  fashionable  world 
we  take  no  account ;  they  are  well  able  to 
provide  for  their  own  pleasures.  Surely 
there  is  something  very  nearly  akiu  to 
genius  in  the  man  who  plans  a  Crystal  Pal- 
ace (the  very  name  seems  taken  from  an 
Arabian  tale  1)  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
within  it  all  the  cunningly  devised  works  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,  that  each  may 
see  how  clever  the  others  are,  and  learn 
from  and  esteem  them  accordingly;  and 
then  proposes  to  convert  it  into  a  garden 
more  beautiful  than  the  &r -famed  hanging 
one  of  the  Babylonian  Semiramis.    And  if 
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the  ingenrnty,  toste^  and  tUdSl  of  the  man 
who  devUed  the  building  deserve  the  thanks 
and  admiration  of  the  world,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  mind  of  the  man  who  first  pro- 
posed to  the  country  the  whole  scheme  of  a 
Oreat*  Industrial  Exhibition  for  all  Nations  f 
When  you,  good  reader,  hold  this  in  your 
hand,  the  completed  plan  will  be  in  opera- 
tion ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
promising  state  of  matters  now,  it  will  be 
as  successful  as  its  projector  and  his  royal 
wife  can  desire.  But  if  it  were  not  to  prove 
successful — were  it  even  to  turn  out  a  com- 
plete failure,  we  should  say  that  it  was  an 
idea  worthy  of  a  great  prince — ^noble,  benev- 
olent, and  of  extended  utility.  The  spirit 
in  which  the  thing  was  conceived,  is  that  in 
which  it  should  be  carried  through.  What 
the  nature  of  that  spirit  is,  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  Prince  Albert's  own  words, 
addressed  to  an  assembly  of  dignitaries  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  British  Empire.  When 
we  remember  that  the  person  who  speaks  is 
a  young  prince,  and  a  foreigner,  this  beauti- 
ful speech  is  the  more  remarkable. 

"  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
educated  person  closely  to  watch  and  study 
the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and  as  far  as  in 
him  lies  to  add  his  humble  mite  of  individual 
exertion  to  further  the  accomplishment  of 
what  he  believes  Providence  to  have  or- 
dained. Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid 
any  attention  to  the  particular  features  of 
our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  living  at  a  period  of  most  won- 
derful transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  ao* 
oompliah  that  great  end,  to  whid^  indeed,  all 
history  pobts,  the  realixation  of  the  unity  of 
mankind." 

It  may  fairly  be  disputed  whether  all 
history  does  point  to  such  an  end,  but  I  sup- 
pose most  men  would  be  glad  enough  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  at  all  events  we  congratulate 
tlie  prince  whose  heart  and  imagination  are 
kept  for  ever  warm  by  such  a  thought.  He 
goes  on  eloquently,  thus : — 

"Not  a  unity  which  breaks  down  the 
limits  and  levels  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  but 
rather  a  unity  the  results  and  products  of 
those  very  national  varieties  and  antagonis- 
tic quaUties.  The  distances  which  separated 
the  different  nations  and  parts  of  the  globe 
are  gradually  vanishing  before  the  achieve- 
mente  of  modern  invenUon,  and  we  can  trav- 


erse them  with  incredible  speed ;  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  are  known,  and  their 
acquirement   placed  within   the  reach  of 
every  body ;  thought  is  communicated  with 
the  rapidity,  and  even  by  the  power  of 
lightning.    On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  whidi 
may  be  called  the  moving  power  of  dviliia- 
tion,  is  extended  to  all  branches  of  science, 
industry,  and  art     Whilst  formerly  the 
greatest  mental  energies  strove  at  universal 
knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  was  con- 
fined to  the  few,  now  they  are  directed  to 
specialities,  and  in  these  again  even  to  the 
minutest  points.    But  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired becomes  at  once  the  property  of  the 
community  at  large;  whilst  formerly  dis- 
covery was  wrapt  in  secresy,  it  results  from 
the  publicity  of  the  present  day,  that  no 
sooner  is  a  discovery  or  invention  made 
than  it  is  already  improved  upon  and  8m> 
passed  by  competing  efforts.    The  products 
of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  have  only  to  choose  which 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  for  our  purpose^ 
and  the  powers  of  production  are  intrusted 
to  the  stimulus  of  competition  and  capital 
So  man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  ful- 
fillment of  that  great  and  sacred  mission 
which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.    His 
reason  being  created  after  the  image  of  God, 
he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by 
which  the  Almighty  governs  his  creation, 
and,  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of 
action,  to  conquer  nature  to  hia  use— him- 
self a  divine  instrument    Science  discovers 
these  laws  of  power,  motion,  and  transfor- 
mation ;  industry  applies  them  to  the  raw 
material  which  the  earth  yields  us  in  abun- 
dance, but  which  becomes  valuable  only  by 
knowledge;  art  teaches  us  the  immutable 
laws  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  and  gives  to 
our  productions  forms  in  accordance  with 
them.    The  Exhibition  of  1851  is  to  give  ns 
a  true  test  and  a  living  picture  of  the  point 
of  development  at  which  the  whole  of  man- 
kind has  arrived  in  this  great  task,  and  a 
new  starting-point  from  which  all  nations 
will  be  able  to  direct  their  future  exertions. 
I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression 
which  the  view  of  this  vast  collection  will 
produce  on  the  spectator,  will  be  that  of 
deep  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
blessings  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us 
already  here  below;  and  the  second,  the 
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opnviction  that  they  can  only  be  realized  in 
proportion  to  the  help  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  render  to  each  other;  therefore, 
only  by  peace,  love,  and  ready  assistance, 
not  only  between  individuals,  but  between 
the  nations  of  the  earth.** 

Honor  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  has  set  himself  to  work  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  of  Concord ;  not  the 
old  Pagan  deity,  but  the  most  noble  Chris- 
tian virtue,  Charity.  The  result,  if  it  do 
not  equal  his  hopes,  (which,  alas  I  cannot  be 
expected  of  any  earthly  scheme,)  will,  we 
trust,  be  of  immense  immediate  advantage  to 
all  nations,  and  that  it  must  have  incalcu- 
lable effects  for  good  in  future  days,  we  feel 
to  be  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  The  city  of  London  will  probably 
profit  immensely  by  the  influx  of  visitors  in 
a  mere  money  sense,  and  we  can  conceive 
few  events  more  calculated  to  enlighten  and 
improve  John  Bull's  estimate  of  foreign 
nations  than  the  visita  of  so  many  to  this 
land  of  ours, — 

**ThiB  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepterM  isle, 
This  earth  of  M^eaty,  this  seat  of  Mara, 
This  other  Eden,  derai-paradiae. 
This  fortreaa  built  by  nature  for  hereelf, 
Againat  infection  and  the  hand  of  war.** 

Tempora  mutantur  et  not  mutamur.  Old 
John  of  Gaunt,  had  he  lived  in  these  days, 
would  have  joined  heartily  with  Prince 
Albert  in  his  desire  to  show  England  what 
other  nations  can  do  in  the  useful  arts,  and 
he  would  have  felt  that  more  good  would 
be  done  to  John  Bull  by  the  friendly  shakes 
of  the  hand  he  will  have  to  give  to  outland- 
ish foreigners,  whom  he  has  been  taught  to 
despise,  than  John  Bull  has  any  notion  o£ 
Nothing  smooths  away  misunderstanding 
and  ill-grounded  dislike  like  personal  con- 
tact Many  persona,  I  know,  are  in  a  ter- 
rible state  of  alarm  at  the  revolutionary 
crowd  from  the  Continent  that  nuiy  be  ex- 
pected to  inundate  London,  and  poison  the 
minds  of  our  innocent  tradesmen  and  arti- 
sana  Such  persons  show  a  marvellous 
want  of  perception  of  the  grand  characteris- 
ties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  to  them  we 
■ay.  Wait  and  see. 

The  material  of  the  Great  Palace  itself  is 
now  attracting  much  attention,  with  a  view 
to  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  of  a  simi- 
lar kind ;  and  if  the  window-tax  be  abol- 
ished, glass  will  be  as  common  as  brick  and 


mortar.  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  and  the  course  of  its  improve- 
ment up  to  the  present  time,  some  idea 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Rees'  Encyclopedia : — 

**  De  Neri  will  have  glass  to  be  as  ancient 
as  Job,  for  that  writer  speaking  of  wisdom, 
(chap.  xxviiLver.  17.)  says,  *Oold  and  glass 
shall  not  be  equalled  to  it.*  This,  we  are 
to  observe,  is  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint, 
Vulgate  Latin,  St.  Jerome,  Pineda,  <&c.,  for 
in  the  English  version,  instead  of  glass  we 
read  crystal. 

''Most  authors  will  have  Aristophanes  to 
be  the  first  author  who  mentions  glass :  Aris- 
totle has  two  problems  upon  glass ;  the  first, 
Why  we  see  through  it :  the  second,  Why 
it  is  not  malleable.  If  these  problems  be 
Aristotle*s,  which  the  learned  very  much 
doubt,  this  would  be  the  earliest  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  glass ;  but  the 
first  author  who  makes  unquestionable  men- 
tion of  this  matter  is  Alexander  Aphro- 
disffius,  who  uses  it  as  a  simile, — *  As  the 
floridness  of  a  color  is  seen  through  glass.* 
Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  is  the 
first  that  takes  notice  6f  glass, — *  NUi  recta 
foramina  tranantf  qiuUia  tunt  vitrij  Dr. 
Merret,  however,  adds  that  glass  could  not 
be  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  that  it 
must  needs  be  as  ancient  as  pottery  itself, 
or  the  art  of  making  bricks.  How  old  so- 
ever glass  may  be,  the  art  of  making  and 
working  it  appears  of  no  great  antiquity. 
The  first  place  mentioned  for  the  making 
thereof  is  Sidon,  in  Syria,  which  was  fa- 
mous for  glass  and  glass-houses.  The  first 
time  we  hear  of  glass  made  among  the 
Romans  was  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when 
Pliny  relates  that  an  artist  had  his  house 
demolished  for  making  glass  malleable,  or, 
rather,  flexible ;  though  Petronius  Arbiter, 
and  some  others,  assure  us  that  the  em- 
peror ordered  the  artist  to  be  beheaded 
for  his  invention.  According  to  Bede,  ar- 
tificers skilled  in  making  glass  were  brought 
over  into  England  in  the  year  674  by  Ab- 
bot Benedict,  who  were  employed  in  glazing 
the  church  and  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 
Till  this  time  the  art  of  making  glass  was 
unknown  in  Britain  ;  though  glass  windows 
did  not  begin  to  be  used  before  the  year 
1180.  Venice  for  many  years  excelled  all 
Europe  in  the  fineness  of  its  glasses ;  and 
in  the   thirteenth  century  the  Venetians 
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were  the  only  people  that  had  the  secret  of 
making  erystal  looking-^/oMet.  The  great 
glass-works  were  at  Muran  or  Marano,  a 
Tillage  near  the  eitr,  which  furnished  all 
Europe  with  the  finest  and  largest  glasses. 

"The  glass  manufacture  was  begun  in 
England  in  1657  ;  the  finer  sort  was  made 
in  the  place  called  Crutched  Friars^  in  Loo- 
don  ;  the  fine  flint  glass,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Venice,  was  first  made  in  Savoj 
House,  in  the  Strand,  London.  The  first 
glass  plates,  for  looking-glasses  and  coach 
windows,  were  made  in  1678,  at  Lambeth, 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  who,  in  1670,  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  fine  glass  into  England,  by 
means  of  Venetian  artists,  with  amftping 
success,  so  that  within  a  century  past,  the 
French  and  English  have  not  only  come  up 
to,  but  even  surpassed  the  Venetians,  and 
we  are  now  no  longer  supplied  from  abroad. 
The  French  made  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  Glass,  by  the  invention  of 
a  method  to  cast  very  large  plates^  till  then 
unknown,  and  scarce  practised  yet  by  any 
but  themselves  and  the  English." 

If  the  reader  is  curious  concerning  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  art  of  glass- 
making,  he  would  do  well  to  read  a  book 
recently  published  by  A.  Pellatt,  (Bogue, 
Fleet-street,)  firom  which  he  will  learn 
much,  and  be  amused  much.  Full  as  Lon- 
don is  every  year  of  exhibitions  for  the 
delectation  of  visitors,  this  annui  mtVo^i/is 
will  fiir  outdo  every  former  year.  The 
great  one  will  not  swallow  up  the  smaller 
ones.  Of  some  of  these,  the  most  memor- 
able, we  shall  probably  give  some  account 
in  a  future  number.  Two  or  three  panora- 
mas of  considerable  interest  we  hear  talked 
of  already:  one  of  these,  occupying ^the 
ground  of  the  old  Chinese  Exhibition,  is 
likely  to  be  among  the  most  popular,  em- 
bodying the  principal  sites  and  scenes  of 
Scripture  history,  from  correct  sketches  by 
Mr.  Bartlett.  When  pains-taking  artists  of, 
this  kind  are  copied  by  the  projectors  of 
panoramas,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
sight-seeing  multitude,  who  thus  see  only 
what  is  real,  instead  of  what  is  doubtful, 
claptrap,  or  decidedly  bad.  Another  of  the 
marvellous  London  sights  will  be  Wyld's 
large  globe,  in  Leicester  Square.  It  is 
something  to  have  geography  and  a  few 
kindred  ologitt  made  easy  for  the  millioo ; 


and  it  is  also  something  (no  little,  I  should 
say,  if  I  lived  in  the  neighborhood)  to  get 
that  mournful  receptacle  for  rubbish — the 
area  of  Leicester  Square — covered  over  at 
all  Honor  to  the  map-seller  1  Vive  Mo»r 
9MUT  Wyld  I   echo  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
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MEMORY. 

DsBM  not  Ib  its  hour  of  birth 

Joy  hath  left  the  earth ; 
Or  thst  Its  gloiy  esoDot  last, 

Whan  the  hour  Is  past. 

For,  howerer  dear  and  close 

To  your  heart  It  rose. 
Memory  makra  It  for  more  bright; 

Haloes  it  with  light. 

RalDdropt,  they  are  very  lUr 

Ib  the  cloudy  air ; 
But,— the  sun  upon  his  way«— 

How  much  fhirer  they ! 

Like  those  drops  our  Joys  are,  when 

Present  to  our  ken  ; 
Memory,  like  the  sun,  wiU  cast 

Brightness  oV  the  past. 


HOPK. 

HoFB—hope  on ! 

Hope  la  my  motto  still  ! 
And  that  single  word  is  one 

Can  shield  from  a  world  of  UL 

Dark  may  the  morsing  be, 
Sunleos,  and  sad,  and  cold ; 

Yet  beauty  may  we  see 
Or  ever  the  day  be  old. 

Like  a  steady  star  that  shines 
Through  sn  alley  of  forest  trees, 

And  over«  betwixt  thoLr  lines, 
lU  light  the  traveller 


So,  with  shining  Hope  before, 
.    Joyfully  pass  we  on ; 
Troubles  we  see  no  more : 
We  see  but  the  light  alone. 


Yaoux,  injurious  reports  are  no  men*s 
lies,  but  all  meo*s  carelessness. 

Hajppinicss — the  moon  for  which  the  world 
is  always  crying. 
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PABT  L— >THK  flOLDIKK  OUBXITO. 

Ths  route  from  Onadalajarft  to  TesBic 
traverses  the  Sierra-Madre.  There  yet 
remala  ia  this  chain  of  moantaine,  with  their 
barren  aides  rising  in  sharp  peaks,  and 
descending  in  rugged  precipices,  indelible 
marks  of  the  War  of  Independence.  I  was 
impatient  to  yi^t  tliia  interesting  part  of 
Mexico,  and  Captain  Don  Ruperto,  on  his 
part,  eagerly  desired  to  return  to  those 
plains  of  the  Sierra  which  reminded  him  of 
many  adyenturous  days  and  nights  of  his 
youth ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  plain  of  Santa- Isabel,  two  days  after 
leaving  the  village  of  Ahuacatlan,  that  we 
at  length  perceived  the  blue  summits  of  the 
Ourdilldra.  From  that  moment  we  hastened 
our  steps  by  mutual  consent^  and  a  few 
hours'  riding  across  the  tall  grass  brought 
us  in  front  of  a  bamboo  hut^  which  Captain 
Ruperto  had  previously  indicated  as  our 
halting- place. 

*' Halloo  1  Curefio,"  cried  the  captain, 
reining  in  his  horse  before  the  hut ;  **  hal- 
loo 1  are  you  dead  or  alive  !*' 

**  Who  calls  r  replied  a  broken  aud  feeble 
voice  from  the  interior  of  the  cabin. 

**The  Captain  Casta&os,  cou  mil  di^loMT 
returned  the  warrior,  **  who  fired  the  cannon 
o(  which  your  back  was  the  supporter." 

A  frightful  figure  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
'  old  of  the  hut ;  it  was  that  of  an  old  man 
terribly  distorted,  whose  spine  seemed  dislo- 
cated and  bent.  The  poor  creature  was 
unable  to  walk,  he  could  only  crawL  His 
features,  although  contracted  by  old  age  and 
suffering,  still  retained  an  expression  of 
nobleness  and  pride  which  struck  ma  On 
his  forehead,  marked  by  deep  wrinkles  and 
projecting  veins,  his  long  white  hair,  fell  in 
diiforder.  His  arms  were  encircled  with 
veins  as  thick  as  the  branches  of  an  ivy 
which  has  grown  old  while  clinging  to  a  fine 
oak.  At  the  sight  of  this  aged  man,  with 
his  wrinkled  lace  half  concealed  by  his 
abundant  hair,  one  might  have  compared 
him  to  a  decrepit  lion  maimed  in  the  flower 
vol*  IL— 17 


of  his  age  and  strength  by  the  ball  of  the 
hunter. 

*'  Well,  my  good  Curefto,"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  **  I  am  happy  to  find  one  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  times  still  alive." 

"  Our  ranks  are  getting  thinner,  it  is  true," 
replied  the  old  man ;  **  in  a  few  years  they 
will  seek  in  vain  for  the  first  soldiers  of  the 
Independence." 

'*And  OuanajuateBa,  is  she  not  hereT 
asked  Castafioa 

**  I  have  been  left  alone  for  a  year  past 
She  sleeps  yonder." 

He  pointed  to  a  tamarind-tree  situated  at 
a  few  steps  from  the  hut 

«  May  Ood  rest  her  soul  1"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  **  but  you  must  acknowledge,  my  good 
fi^low,  that  your  services  have  been  iU 
recompensed." 

"  What  do  I  need  beyond  a  little  comer 
of  ground  to  live  and  be  buried  in  f "  calmly 
replied  the  old  man.  **  Was  it  the  hope  of 
a  recompense  that  made  us  of  old  willing  to 
exhaust  our  strength  f  Posterity  will  re- 
member the  name  of  Ourefio,  and  that  is 
sufilcieni" 

The  question  of  Don  Ruperto,  and  the 
reply  of  the  old  soldier,  made  me  believe 
that  I  beheld  one  of  those  men  whom,  after 
having  sacrificed  them,  a  fatal  destiny  had 
consigned  to  oblivioa  But  what  unknown 
hero  did  I  then  behold  f  That  I  knew  not 
We  dismounted  near  the  hut,  into  which  wo 
entered.  There  I  listened,  without  under- 
standing a  syllable,  to  a  conversation  which 
turned  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war 
against  the  Spaniards.  Unfortunately  I  did 
not  possess  the  key  of  the  frtcts  which  the 
two  speakera  were  recalling.  At  the  end  of 
about  half  an  hour,  as  we  had  some  distance 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  «M<a  we  pre- 
pared to  continue  our  journey. 

"  You  have  a  capital  chaiger  there,"  said 
our  host  to  me,  approaching  my  horse  as  I 
was  putting  my  foot  in  the  stirrup. 

At  the  sight  of  that  distorted  being, 
creeping,  thus  to  speak,  up  to  him,  the 
animal  took  fright,  and  attempted  to  rear ; 
but  at  that  moment  the  arm  of  Gorefio  was 
extended  towards  him,  and  the  horse  re- 
mained immovable— panting  from  terror. 

**  What  is  the  matter  f"  said  I. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  replied  the  old  man  in  his 
feeble  voice ;  "  I  am  holding  your  horse 
under  yott." 
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I  l«ant  forward  on  my  Huldle,  Mid  saw, 
with  amazemeott  that  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
bopw  seemed  as  if  meted  to  the  earth  by  a 
ohain  of  iron. 

*'  Shall  I  kiose  my  hold  r  said  the  old 
man,  laughing. 

**  U  it  is  your  good  pleasare,"  replied  I, 
to  this  Milo  of  Crotooa;  ''for  I  see  my 
horse  is  not  the  stronger  of  the  two." 

Scarcely  was  he  disengaged  from  this  for- 
midable restraint,  when  the  terrified  animal 
q>rang  aside,  and  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  him  back  again  to  the  hut 

**  Alas  r  said  the  old  man,  sighiqg,  **  since 
a  certain  blow  from  a  cannon,  whieh  this 
Den  Ruperto  fired,  I  stoop  more  and  more 
every  day." 

"  What  were  yon,  then,  in  your  yopth, 
Signor  Ourefio  f*  a^ked  I. 

"  CastaAos  will  tell  you,**  replied  the  old 
■oidier,  of  whom  we  took  leaTs  as  soon  as 
the  captain  had  promised  to  spend  a  whole 
day  with  him  in  the  but  on  his  return. 

After  two  hours*  riding  we  reached  the 
yeota,  a  white  bouse  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades, and  roofed  with  red  tiles  like  all  the 
Tentas  of  Mexico,  and  having  done  ample 
justice  to  a  repast  ordered  by  Don  Rnperto, 
we  strolled  into  the  grounds  before  the 
hotel  We  were  on  the  point  of  leavioj^  an 
avenue  overgrown  with  moss,  when  th« 
oaptain  suddenly  stopped,  and  pointed  to 
tiw  ground.  At  oor  feet  I  perceived,  half 
embedded  in  the  soil,  a  cannon  which  the 
insurgents  had  dragged  from  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  this  most  remote 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Jalifca  The  sol- 
dier seated  himself  on  the  cannon,  and  in- 
vited me  to  place  xajteM  beside  him.  The 
deep  blue  sky  was  bespangled  with  innu- 
merable .stars ;  the  air  was  mild  ;  around 
the  fires  before  the  venta  were  seated  the 
muleteers  singing  their  simple  tones;  the 
ringing  of  the  little  bells  of  the  mules  readi- 
ed us,  accompanied  by  the  soft  sounds  of  the 
guitar;  the  watch-dogs  answered  by  their 
plaintive  barking' to  the  indistinct  and  dis- 
tant sounds  which  were  wafted  by  the 
evening  breese.  In  leading  me  to  this  re- 
tired spot,  the  captain  said  he  had  deemed 
the  time  and  place  suitable  for  continuing 
the  relation  of  his  military  adventures.  I 
hastened  to  express  my  concnrreaoe  with 
this  opinion,  and  Don  Ruperto,  thus  en- 
couraged, commenced  a  long  narration,  to 


which  I  listened  attentively,  seated  on  the 
rusted  cannon,  round  which  large  tufta  of 
wild  wormwood  interlaced  their  stems,  and 
diffused  their  powerfiil  cxloniL 

After  a  series  of  skirmishes,  (commenced 
the  oaptam,)  we  halted  at  a  plaie  called 
Las  Animas.  A  sad  spectacle  was  present- 
ed by  our  troops  on  that  day.  Panting  from 
thirst  and  fatigue,  we  lay  on  a  soQ  strewn 
with  the  caicassee  of  oor  horses  and  mules 
of  burden.  A  gloomy  silence  overspread 
the  camp,  interrupted  from  time  to  time 
by  the  agonising  cries  of  the  woonded,  who, 
tortured  by  thirst,  wildly  craved  a  drop  of 
water  to  refresh  their  parched  moatha.  A 
few  soldiers  moved  like  spectres  amongst 
these  bodies,  of  whom  some  were  apparent- 
ly dying,  others  were  already  dead.  Ttie 
sentinels  had  scarcely  strength  to  hold  their 
muskets  during  the  tumult  around  the  camp. 
I,  myself,  was  almost  worn  out,  and  to  dis- 
guise my  thirst,  had  pressed  the  hilt  of  my 
sabre  to  my  lips.  Not  hr  from  me,  the  wo- 
man to  whom  Albino  Caute  had  entrusted 
the  care  of  his  son,  and  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  in  compliance  with  the  dying 
requests  of  my  former  companion,  was  re- 
peating her  rosary  in  tears,  and  imploring 
all  the  eaints  in  Paradise  to  send  as  a  dead 
charged  with  rain.  The  saints,  unfortunate- 
ly, were  not  in  the  humor  to  listen  to  us  that 
evening,  for  the  sun  set  gloriously  in  a  sky 
of  undisturbed  serenity.  As  for  me,  T  prayed 
Ood  that  some  naarauders  of  my  troop,  who 
had  left  the  camp  on  the  discovery  of  some 
concealed  springs,  might  succeed  in  their 
expeditien,  and,  above  all,  not  forget  their 
captain.  GkKl  waa  more  gracious  than  the 
saints  invoked  by  the  poor  woman  who  was 
praying  at  my  side ;  he  lieard  me  favorably,' 
for  soon  I  discovered  one  of  our  marandcrB 
returning  to  the  camp  with  rapiid  strides.  It 
was  the  man  yon  have  seen,  the  companion 
of  Quanajuatefia  At  that  time  he  had  not 
changed  the  name  of  Valdivia  for'that  of 
Curefio,  nor  was  he  so  frightfully  maimsd  ss 
you  have  seen  him ;  the  trunk  of  a  pine  wss 
not  straighter  nor  more  robust  than  bis 
form.  You,  yourself,  have  had  a  proof  of 
bis  herculean  strength ;  I  need  not  say  more 
about  it  I  shall  content  myself  with  telliqg 
you  that  his  intelligence  and  courage  equsl- 
led  his  physical  powers.  On  every  occasioo, 
even  the  most  critical,  Valdivia  knew  how 
to  act 
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"*  JSiffnor  Ot^kmo,"  md  he,  adnuwiog  | 
mytteriotMly  toifardfl  me,  eaveloped  in  the 
cloak  of  a  Spanish  dragoon,  which  he  bad 
picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  **  I  have 
brought  you  a  leathern  bottle  oontaimng  a 
fev  drops  of  water  for  yourielf,  the  child, 
akod  bis  nurse,  but  I  sliould  wish  no  one  to 
■ee  us.** 

**  Some  water  T  cried  I,  too  much  delight- 
ed to  heed  Valdivia's  prudent  advice. 

"  Hush  I"  resumed  he ;  **  if  you  attend  to 
me,  you  will  not  drink  until  night,  and  when 
you  have  quenched  your  thirst,  I  will  tell 
you  where  there  is  water  in  abundance,  and 
make  a  proposition  you  will  like." 

I  eagerly  extended  my  liand  to  seiae  the 
bottle.  "  Qive  it  to  me,  for  God's  sake  P  ex- 
claimed I,  "  my  thirst  is  consuming  me,  and 
can  I  wait  till  night  t" 

*'  In  ten  minutes  it  will  be  dark.  On  re- 
flection, I  will  keep  the  water,  for  I  do  not 
wish  the  furious  soldiers  to  attempt  to  kill 
yoo»  in  order  to  obtain  it  In  the  mean  time, 
get  your  horse  saddled,  and  then  join  me 
voder  that  'mesquite,'  where  mine  is  all 
ready.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  mount  direct- 
ly. There  remain  here  about  a  hundred 
horsemen ;  give  them  orders  to  wait  for  us 
yonder  in  the  plain.  We  will  tell  the  sen- 
tinels we  are  going  in  search  of  water,  and 
they  will  let  us  pass  without  waking  the 
geneiaL" 

Valdivia  walked  away,  and  in  spite  of 
my  entreaties  took  with  him  the  bottle  of 
water.  I  hastened  to  obey  his  injunctions, 
and  at  nightfall,  our  horsemen,  quite  pre- 
pared fbr  departure,  awaited  us  in  the  place 
^>pointed.  I  took  my  horse  by  tlie  bridle, 
led  away  the  woman  and  child,  and  re- 
joined Valdivia.  Instead  of  a  few  drops 
of  water,  as  he  had  promised,  he  presented 
me  with  a  bottleful  of  that  precious  liquid. 
So  great  was  my  thirst,  that  I  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  preventing  myself 
from  draining  the  contents  of  the  bottle ; 
however,  I  left  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
woman  and  little  Albino,  and  when  the  bot- 
tle was  empty — ^"Let  us  hear,"  said  I  to 
Valdivia,  "  what  you  have  to  propose;" 

**  To  go,"  returned  he,  *'  with  your  hun- 
dred horsemen  and  take  possession  of  a  ha- 
4iemdA,  two  leagues  from  here,  where  there 
is  water  in  abimdance,  and  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  Spanish  detachment 

*•  We  wiUipo,"  said  I,  *<  but  if  it  isao^  why 


should  yoa  not  inform  the  general,  and  m^ 
for  a  thousand  mso  V 

**  Why  r  returned  Valdivia,  **  because  the 
general  is  no  logger  master  of  his  troops, 
and  any  order  he  might  give  at  this  moment 
would  but  hasten  the  explosion  of  a  oon- 
spiracy  for  delivering  the  army  to  the  Span- 
ish. Yes,  Signer  Capitano,  if  we  do  not 
instantly  take  possession  of  ^e  hacienda.of 
San  Eustaqnio,  into  which  I  have  been  able 
to  creep  alone  and  fill  this  botUe,  to-mer- 
row  General  Bayou  will  not  have  a  soldier ; 
— ^there  is  a  traitor  among  us,  and  this  t«ai- 
tor  is  no  other  than  General  Ponoa** 

As  Valdivia  finished  speaking,  a  great 
tnmult  was  heard  at  one  extremity  of  the 
camp.  It  soon  increased.  Torches  flared 
on  all  sides,  iUuminattng  groups  of  soldian 
whose  cries  reached  us.  By  the  gleam  of 
the  torches  we  perceived  General  Bayou 
leaving  his  tent  and  advancing  alone,  bave- 
headed,  towards  the  most  infuriated ;  bnt 
his  voice,  generally  so  much  respeotad, 
seemed  unrecognised. 

**  I  was  mistaken  by  a  day,"  said  Valdivia ; 
**  however,  the  general  will  probably  quiet 
the  malcontents  until  sunrise.  Let  us  be  ^, 
there's  no  time  to  lose ;  this  night  we  musibe 
back  anil  able  to  announce  to  the  geaenal 
tliat  the  troops  shall  be  supplied  with  water 
to-morrow." 

The  tumult  continued,  although  it  vaa 
le8s  daroorous,  and  the  voice  of  iUe  geneMl, 
which  wo  were  able  to  hear,  prevailed  by 
degrees  over  that  of  the  mutineers.  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  advised  Valdivia  to 
do  the  same. 

"  I  must  first,"  said  he,  "  bring  you  ooe^^f 
the  enemy's  sentinels  with  wliom  I  here 
taken  care  to  provide  myself." 

Without  waiting  to  explain  those  enig- 
matical words,  Valdivia  departed,  but  sooQ  I 
caw  him  returning  with  a  black  moving  masa 
under  his  arm.  When  he  approached,  I  dis- 
covered that  this  mass  was  a  man  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  a. Spanish  lancer,  Valdivia 
set  the  man  down  on  the  ground,  loosened 
his  cords,  made  bim  mount  behind  him.  My 
robust  companion  had  found  that  the 
shortest  method  of  reaching  the  well  of  the 
hacienda  was,  to  bind  the  sentinel  placed 
near  the  cistern,  and  take  him  with  us  as  .a 
necessary  guide  in  our  nocturnal  excursion. 
How  had  he  eflfeeteil  this  hardy  enterprise  t 
bow  had  he  taken  from  his  post  the  Spanish 
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Uuicer  and  bound  him  oo  his  horse  I  Val- 
divia  had  no  need  to  tell  me ;  his  nerroos 
arms  gave  me  more  information  oo  that  sub- 
ject than  his  words.  The  camp  had  again 
become  calm,  during  the  short  absence  of 
Valdivia ;  it  onlj  remained  for  us  bravely 
to  continue  the  undertaking  so  happily  oom> 
menced.  We  thea  went  without  delay  to 
rejoin  the  horsemen  who  awaited  us  in  the 
plain,  and  at  the  head  of  this  small  troop, 
we  rode  towards  the  hacienda,  spurring  to 
the  utmost  our  weary  horses.  During  the 
journey,  we  interrogated  the  prisoner  con- 
cerning the  situation  and  strength  of  the 
Spanish  garrison  which  occupied  the  haci- 
enda of  San  Eustaquio.  This  garrison  was 
composed,  said  the  lancer,  of  about  500  men, 
under  the  orders  of  Commandant  Larrain- 
*  car,  a  proud,  brutal  man,  detested  by  his 
soldiers.  We  obtained  still  further  informa- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the 
places  least  defended.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  great  difficulty  that  we  were  able 
with  our  attenuated  horses,  and  on  terrible 
roads,  to  clear  the  two  or  three  leagues 
which  separated  the  hacienda  from  our  camp, 
Tou  win  readily  understand  why  the  route 
was  so  difficult,  when  I  explain  our  situation 
to  yoiL  Not  far  from  the  town  of  Zacatecas, 
which  General  Rayou  sought  to  obtain, 
although  he  knew  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  the  Sierra-Madre  is  divided  into  two 
branches.  The  first,  that  on  which  we  are 
now  stationed,  runs  from  north  to  south, 
parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  the 
other  runs  from  north  to  east,  following  the 
curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  one  of  the 
most  elevated  points  of  this  last  ramifica- 
tion was  situated  the  hacienda  of  which  we 
wished  to  possess  ourselves.  It  occupied 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  largest  plains  of 
the  Cordillera. 

PAET  n. — THa  VOLADBBO. 

Having  arrived  at  the  hacienda  unper- 
ceived,  thanks  to  the  obscurity  of  a  moon- 
less night,  we  came  to  a  halt  under  some 
large  trees,  at  some  distance  from  the  build- 
ing, and  I  rode  forward  from  my  troop  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  The  haci- 
enda, so  far  as  I  could  see  in  gliding  across 
the  trees,  formed  a  huge  massive  parallelo- 
gram, strengthened  by  enormous  buttresses 
of  hewn  stone.  The  rear  was  protected  by 
an  unfathomable  abyss.    Along  this  chasm, 


the  walls  of  the  hacienda  almost  formed  tbs 
conUnuation  of  another  perpendicular,  one 
diiselled  by  nature  herself  in  the  rocks,  to 
the  bottom  of  whidi  the  eye  could  not 
penetrate,  for  the  mists  which  incessantly 
boiled  up  from  below  did  not  allow  it  to 
measure  their  awful  depth.  This  place  was 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  **  the 
Voladeror 

I  had  explored  all  sides  of  the  building 
except  this,  when  I  know  not  what  acrupb 
of  military  honor  incited  me  to  continue  my 
ride  along  the  ravine  which  protected  the 
rear  of  the  hacienda.  Between  the  waQs 
and  the  precipice  there  was  a  narrow  path- 
way about  six  feet  wide ;  by  day,  the  pas- 
sage would  not  have  been  dangerous,  but  by 
night  it  was  a  perilous  enterprise.  Hie 
walls  of  the  farm  took  an  extenaire  sweeps 
the  path  crept  around  their  entire  basement, 
and  to  follow  it  to  the  end  in  the  dark- 
ness, only  two  paces  from  the  edge  of  a 
perpendicular  chasm,  was  no  very  easy  task 
even  for  as  practised  a  horseman  as  myself 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  boldly 
urged  my  horse  between  the  walls  of  the 
farm-house  and  the  abyss  of  the  Volader^.  I 
had  got  over  half  the  distance  without  acci- 
dent, when  all  of  a  sudden  my  horse  neighed 
aloud.  This  neigh  made  me  shudder.  I  had 
reached  a  pass  where  the  ground  was  hot 
just  wide  enough  for  the  four  legs  of  a  horse, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  retrace  my  steps. 

**  Halloo  r*  I  exclaimed  aloud,  at  the  risk 
of  betraying  myself, — ^which  was  even  less 
dangerous  than  encountering  a  horseman  in 
front  of  me  on  such  a  road.  **  There  is  a 
Christian  passing  along  the  ravine ;  keep 
back" 

It  was  too  late ;  at  that  moment  a  man 
00  horseback  passed  round  one  of  the  but- 
tresses, which  here  and  there  obstructed 
this  accursed  pathway.  He  adranoed 
towards  me.  I  trembled  in  my  saddle ;  my 
forehead  was  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat 

"  For  the  love  of  God  1  can  you  not  re- 
turn f  I  exclaimed,  terrified  at  the  fearful 
situation  in  which  we  were  both  placed. 

"  Impossible !"  replied  the  horseman,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

I  recommended  my  soul  to  God.  To  turn 
our  horses  round  for  want  of  room,  to  back 
them  along  the  path  which  we  had  traversed, 
or  even  to  dismount  from  them, — these  were 
three  imposaibilitles  which  placed  us  both  in 
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pretence  of  a  certain  doom ;  between  two 
horsemen  so  placed  upon  this  fearful  path, 
had  they  been  father  and  son,  one  of  thero 
mast  inevitably  have  become  the  prey  of 
the  abyss.  But  a  few  seconds  had  passed, 
aod  we  were  already  face  to  face, — the  un- 
known horseman  and  myself;  our  horses 
irere  head  to  head,  and  their  nostrils,  dilated 
with  terror,  mingled  together  their  fiery 
breathing.  Both  of  us  halted  in  a  dead 
silence;  above  was  the  smooth  and  lofty 
wall  of  the  hacienda ;  on  the  other  side,  but 
three  feet  distant  from  the  wall,  opened  the 
horrible  gul£  Was  it  an  enemy  1  had  before 
my  eyes  t  The  love  of  my  country,  which 
boiled  at  that  period  in  my  young  bosom,  led 
me  to  hope  it  was. 

"  Are  you  for  Mexico  and  the  IneurgenU  t* 
I  ezdaimed  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
ready  to  spring  upon  the  unknown  horseman 
if  be  answered  me  in  the  negative. 

"Mejeico  e  Insurgente — that  is  my  watch- 
word,"  replied  the  cavalier;  "  I  am  the 
Oolonel  Qardufio.' 
^  "And  I  am  the  Captain  Castafioer 

Onr  acquaintance  was  of  long  standing, 
and,  but  for  our  mutual  agitation,  we  should 
hare  had  no  need  to  exchange  our  names, 
The  colonel  had  left  us  two  days  since  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment,  which  we  sup* 
posed  to  be  either  prisoners  or  cut  off,  for 
be  had  not  been  seen  to  return  to  the  camp. 

"  Well  I  CQlonel,**  I  exclaimed,  I  am  sorry 
yon  are  not  a  Spaniard, — for  you  perceive 
that  one  of  us  must  yield  the  pathway  to  the 
other." 

Our  horses  had  the  bridle  on  their  necks, 
and  I  put  my  hand  in  the  holsters  of  my 
saddle  to  draw  out  my  pistols. 

"  I  see  it  so  plainly,"  replied  the  colonel 
with  alarming  coolness,  "  that  I  should 
already  have  blown  out  the  brains  of  your 
hone,  but  for  the  fear  lest  mine,  in  a  moment 
of  terror,  should  precipitate  me  with  your- 
self to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss." 

I  remarked,  in  fact,  that  the  oolonel 
already  held  his  pistols  in  his  hand.  We 
both  maintained  the  most  profound  silence. 
Our  horses  felt  the  danger  like  ourselves,  and 
remained  as  immovable  as  if  their  feet  were 
nailed  to  the  ground.  My  excitement  had 
entirely  subsided.  **  What  are  we  going  to 
do  r  I  demanded  of  the  colonel 

**  Draw  lota  which  of  the  two  shall  leap 
into  the  ravine." 


It  was  in  truth  the  sole  means  of  resolving 
the  difficulty.  "  There  are  nevertheless 
some  precautions  to  take,"  said  the  colonel 
"  He  who  shall  be  condemned  by  lot  shall 
retire  backwards.  It  will  be  but  a  feeble 
chance  of  escape  for  him,  I  admit ;  but  in 
short,  it  is  a  chance,  and  especially  one  in 
favor  of  the  winner." 

**  You  cling  not  to  life  then  t*'  I  cried  out, 
terrified  at  the  eang-froid  with  which  this 
proposition  was  put  to  me. 

"  I  cling  to  life  more  than  yourself," 
sharply  replied  the  colonel,  **  for  I  have  a 
mortal  outrage  to  ayenge.  But  the  time  ia 
slipping  away :  are  you  ready  to  proceed  to 
draw  the  last  lottery,  at  which  one  of  ua 
will  ever  assist  T 

How  were  we  to  proceed  to  this  drawing 
by  lot  f  by  means  of  the  wet  finger,  like 
in£sntS)  or  by  head  and  tail  like  the  school- 
boys t  Both  ways  were  impracticable.  Our 
hands  imprudently  stretched  out  above  the 
heads  of  our  frightened  horses  might  cause 
them  to  give  a  fatal  start  Should  we  toss 
up  a  piece  of  coin.  The  night  was  too  dark 
to  enable  us  to  diatinguish  which  side  fell 
upwards.  The  colonel  bethought  him  of  an 
expedient  of  which  I  never  should  have 
dreamed. 

**  Listen  to  me,  captain,"  said  the  colonel, 
to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  perplexi- 
ties, "I  have  another  way.  Tlie  terror 
which  our  horses  feel  makes  them  draw  ev- 
ery moment  a  burning  breath.  The  first  of 
us  two  whose  horse  shall  neigh — " 

"  Wins  I"  I  hastily  exclaimed. 

"  Not  so, — shall  be  the  loser.  I  know  that 
you  are  a  countryman,  and  such  as  you  can 
do  whatever  you  please  with  your  horse. 
As  to  myself,  who  but  last  year  wore  the 
gown  of  a  theological  student,  I  fear  your 
equestrian  prowess.  You  may  be  able  to 
make  your  horse  neigh, — to  hinder  him 
from  doing  so  ia  a  very  different  matter." 

We  waited  in  deep  and  anxious  silence 
until  the  voice  of  one  of  our  horses  should 
break  forth.  This  silence  lasted  for  a  min- 
ute,— ^for  an  age!  It  was  my  horse  who 
neighed  the  first  The  colonel  gave  no  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  his  joy,  but  no  doubt 
he  thanked  God  to  the  very  bottom  of  hia 
soul. 

**  Yon  will  allow  me  a  minute  to  make 
my  peaee  with  Heaven  T  I  said  to  the  colo- 
nel, with  failing  voice. 
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"  Wm  five  mintttee  be  sufScient  r 

*  They  will,"  I  replied.  The  colonel  drew 
oQt  hia  watch.  I  addressed  towards  the 
heavens,  brilliant  with  stars,  which  I  thought 
I  was  looking  up  to  for  the  last  time,  an  in- 
tense and  a  burning  prayer. 

"  It  is  ^me,"  said  the  colonel 

I  answered  nothing,  and  with  infirm  hand 
gathered  up  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  which  I 
drew  within  my  fingers,  whidi  were  agitated 
by  a  nervous  tremor. 

"Tet  one  moment  more," I  said  to  the 
odilonel,  "  for  I  have  need  of  all  my  cool- 
neM  to  carry  into  execution  the  fearful 
ittlinoravre  which  I  am  about  to  commence.** 

*  Granted,"  replied  Gardufia 

My  education,  as  I  have  told  you,  had 
been  in  the  country.  My  childhood,  and 
pArt  of  my  earliest  youth,  had  almost  been 
piased  on  horseback.  I  may  say  without 
fliittering  myself,  that  if  there  was  any  one 
in  the  world  capable  of  executing  this 
equestrian  feat,  it  was  myself.  I  rallied 
myself  with  an  almost  supernatural  eilbrt, 
and  succeeded  in  recovering  my  entire  self* 
possession  in  the  very  face  of  death.  Take 
it  at  the  worst, — I  had  already  braved  it  too 
often  to  be  any  longer  alarmed  at  it  From 
that  instant  I  dared  to  hope  afresh. 

As  soon  as  my  horse  felt,  for  the  first  time 
sinee  my  rencontre  with  the  colonel,  the  bit 
compressing  his  mouth,  I  perceived  that  he 
trembled  beneath  me.  I  strengthened  my- 
self firmly  on  my  stirrups,  to  make  the  ter- 
rified animal  understand  that  his  master  no 
longer  trembled.  I  held  him  up  with  tlie 
bridle  and  the  hams  as  every  good  horse- 
ittan  does  in  a  dangerous  passage,  and,  with 
the  bridle,  the  body,  and  the  spur  together, 
stioceeded  in  backing  him  a  few  paces.  His 
bead  was  already  at  a  greater  distance  from 
tliat  of  the  horse  of  the  colonel,  who  encour- 
aged me  all  he  could  with  his  voice.  This 
done,  I  let  the  poor  trembling  brute,  who 
obeyed  me  in  spite  of  his  terror,  repose 
himself  for  a  few  moments, — and  then  re- 
commenced the  same  manoeuvre.  All  on  a 
sadden  I  felt  his  hind  legs  give  way  under 
me.  A  horrible  shudder  ran  through  my 
whole  frame ;  I  closed  my  eyes  as  if  about 
tc»  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  and  I 
gave  to  my  body  a  violent  impulse  on  the 
rfde  next  the  hacienda,  the  surface  of  which 
offered  not  a  single  projection,  not  a  single 
tuft  of  weeds  to  check  my  deseeni,    Thie 


sudden  movement,  joined  to  the  desperate 
struggles  of  my  horse,  was  the  salvation  of 
my  life.  He  had  sprung  up  again  on  hit 
legs,  which  seemed  ready  to  fall  from  under 
him,  so  desperately  did  I  feel  them  tremble 
I  had  succeeded  in  reaching,  between  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  and  the  wall  of  the 
building,  a  spot  some  few  inches  broader.  A 
few  more  would  have  enabled  me  to  turn 
him  round,  but  to  attempt  it  here  wonld 
have  been  fotal,  and  I  dared  not  venture. 
I  sought  to  resume  my  backward  progress, 
step  by  step.  Twice  the  horse  threw  him> 
self  on  his  hind  legs  and  fell  down  upon  the 
same  spot  It  was  in  vain  to  urge  him 
anew,  either  with  voice,  bridle,  or  spur ;  the 
animal  obstinately  refused  to  take  a  single 
step  in  the  rear.  Nevertheless  I  did  not 
feel  my  courage  yet  exhausted,  for  I  had  no 
desire  to  die.  One  last  and  solitary  chance 
of  safety  suddenly  appeared  to  me  like  a 
flash  of  light,  and  I  resolved  to  employ  it 
Through  the  fastening  of  my  boot  and  in 
reach  of  my  hand  was  passed  a  ^arp  and 
keen  knife ;  I  drew  it  forth  from  its  sheath. 
With  my  left  hand  I  began  caressing  the 
mane  of  my  horse,  all  the  while  letting  \mn 
hear  my  voice.  The  poor  animal  replied  to 
my  caresses  by  a  pUuntive  neighing  ;  then, 
not  to  alarm  him  abruptly,  my  hand  fol> 
lowed  by  little  and  little  the  curve  of  his 
nervous  neck,  and  finally  rested  upon  the 
spot  where  the  last  of  the  vertebrce  unites 
itself  with  the  cranium.  Tho  horse  trem- 
bled, but  I  calmed  him  with  mj  voice. 
When  J  felt  his  very  life,  so  to  speak,  pal- 
pitate in  his  brain  beneath  my  fingen,  I 
leaned  over  towards  the  wall,  my  feet  gen- 
tly slid  from  the  stirrups,  and  with  one 
vigorous  blow  I  buried  the  pointed  blade  of 
my  knife  in  the  seat  of  the  vital  principle. 
The  animal  fell  as  if  tbnnderstruok,  without 
a  single  motion,  and,  for  myself^  with  my 
knees  almost  as  high  as  my  chin,  I  fond 
myself  on  horseback  acroes  a  corpse.  I 
was  saved,— I  uttered  a  triumphant  cry, 
which  was  responded  to  by  a  cry  of  the 
colonel,  and  which  the  abyss  re-eehoed  with 
a  hoUow  sound,  as  if  it  felt  tlml  its  prev 
had  escaped  from  it  I  quitted  the  saddle, 
sat  myself  down  between  the  wall  and  the 
body  of  my  horse,  and  vigorously  pushed 
with  my  feet  against  the  carcass  of  the 
wretched  animal,  which  rolled  down  into 
the  abyss.    I  then  arose,  cleared  at  a  few 
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iMOiids  the  distanoe  which  separated  tlie 
place  where  I  was  from  the  plaia ;  and  un- 
der the  irremstible  reactioa  of  the  terror 
which  I  had  so  long  repressed,  I  sank  in  a 
aw€oa  upon  the  ground.  When  I  reopened 
my  eyes,  the  colonel  was  by  my  side. 

FART  ZIL — TBI  HAOIENDA. 

After  having  congratulated  me  on  my 
address  and  presence  of  mind,  Gardufio 
asked  me  by  what  chance  I  was  alone,  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  near  a  building  con- 
taining a  Spanish  garrison.  I  then  told  him 
•of  the  project  which  had  brought  us  thither 
— myself  and  my  men. 

*  How  many  soldiers  hare  you  under  your 
^orders  f  he  inquired  of  me. 

**  About  a  hundred, — all  resolute  to  drink 
or  die."  At  this  news,  I  saw  the  officer's 
eyes  sparkle  with  almost  ferocious  satisfac- 
tion. **  Tou,  too,  are  suffering  from  thirst  T 
I  resumed. 

**  The  thirst  of  rengeance  T  replied  the 
officer;  *'and  this  is  why,  in  spite  of  the 
almost  entire  loss  of  my  detachment,  I 
wander  day  and  night  about  the  neighbor- 
hood to  find  some  occasion  of  avenging  my- 
mUT 

''Ofwhat,  ootoneir 

**  An  oatnige,  which  I  shall  never  outlive 
if  I  wash  it  not  out  in  blood ;  or  unless,  at 
least,  I  render  back  shame  for  shame.  I 
have  still  about  fifty  men  here,"  continued 
the  eoloo^  who  seemed  unwilling  to  ex- 
plain  himself  any  further,  **  and  I  am  ready 
to  join  them  with  youra" 

I  directed  the  ccdonel  to  the  spot  where  he 
would  find  them,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  my 
troops,  who  awaited  me  impatiently.  I  had 
scaroely  related  my  adventure  to  Valdivia 
when  Qardufio  joined  us  with  his  fifty  men. 
We  learned  from  him  that  he  had  attacked 
the  hacienda  the  day  before,  and  had  been 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  We  set 
ourselves  to  deliberate,  and  the  colonel 
submitted  the  Spanish  prisoner  to  a  severe 
examination.  He  then  gave  the  order  to 
march,  and,  as  we  drew  near  the  hadend»*- 

"Thmk  you,"  he  said  to  tlie  Spaniard, 
"  that  there  is  a  sentinel  up  in  the  tower  t" 

**  There  is  always  one  at  night,*'  replied 
the  captive ;  "  but  you  have  the  chance  that 
be  may  have  fallen  asleep  at  his  post,  where 
there  is  no  one  to  keep  a  watch  over  him.** 

At  the  very  moment  the  Spaniard  was 


speaking,  the  cries  of  "  Aleria  t^ntinella  P 
resounded  all  over  the  hacienda ;  we  foUow* 
ed  attentively  the  different  voices  which 
replied,  and  died  away  in  the  distance.  No 
sound  issued  from  the  stone  case  of  the 
clock  tower :  the  sentinel  was  then  asleepw 

**  Ah,  if  we  had  but  a  single  piece  of  can- 
non r  exclaimed  Valdivia ;  **  then,  while 
fifty  men  scaled  the  terraces  of  the  building 
by  the  aid  of  their  /ossoos,  we  could  batter 
and  breach  in  the  doorway,  and  take  these 
dogs  of  Oachupines  between  two  firea." 

**  We  have  left  a  gun  under  some  bushes 
not  far  from  hence,"  said  the  colonel,  **  but 
it  is  of  no  use ;  the  supports  are  broken ;  it 
is  a  bit  of  useless  brasa" 

"  Have  you  got  any  ammunition  T  I  inr- 
quired,  in  my  tura 

'*  The  cannon  lies  beside  its  oaitBon  filled 
with  ammunition,''  resumed  Gardufio ;  **  bnt^ 
as  I  tell  you,  it  is  like  a  fusil  without  a 
stock." 

I  cast  a  glance  at  the  nervous  arm  of 
Valdivia ;  he  understood  me  at  once. 

**  I  will  take  some  men  with  me,  and  go 
and  look  for  it,"  said  Valdivia.  **  Gentlemen, 
this  evening  we  shall  all  of  us  drink  at  our 
ease."  With  these  words  Valdivia  prepared 
to  start 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  go  alone  V*  said 
I  to  him. 

**  My  faith ! — ^if  the  gun  is  no  heavier  than 
a  hone  with  bis  rider,  I  can  very  well  man- 
age to  bring  it  here  without  assistance." 

'*But  it  weighs  much  heavier,"  resumed 
the  colonel;  '*ten  men,  who  know  wbere 
the  cannon  lies,  shall  aooompany  you." 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
men  returned.  They  had  harnessed  their 
horses  with  cords  around  the  piece  of  dis- 
mounted cannon,  which  they  cb-agged  over 
the  unequal  ground.  Sometimes  an  obstacle 
would  render  the  gun  immovable ;  Valdivia 
then  stooped  down,  made  a  powerful  efibrt^ 
and  the  cannon  being  freed,  slid  afresh  along 
the  surface.  I  then  ranged  my  men,  in  si- 
lence, about  three  hundred  paces  distant 
from  the  hacienda. 

*'  Now,  my  friends,"  said  I,  "  we  have  two 
methods  of  attack :  the  first  is  to  raise  our 
war-cry  simultaneously,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Indians ;  the  second  is  to  scale  the  haci* 
enda,  whilst  we  cannonade  the  gate;  the 
prisoner  will  aooompany  you,  and  act  asr* 
fkithful  guide  under  pain  of  death;  and 
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wbilat  ve  enter  by  the  breach,  yoa  will 
enter  by  the  terraces ;  but  this  second  plan 
can  only  be  adopted  provided  we  find  fifty 
men  sufficiently  brave,  agile,  and  determined, 
to  scale  a  wall  looking  into  a  precipice,  the 
bottom  of  which  cannot  be  seen.  Indeed, 
after  a  certain  distance,  the  man  who  is 
fiUling  looks  not  for  it** 

**  I  will  go  first !"  cried  the  colonel,  who 
had  heard  me  attentively;  "and,  perhaps, 
as  the  reward  of  our  audacity,  we  shall  be 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  ourselves  of  the 
commandant  T 

**  He  has  offended  you  deeply,  it  appears,** 
said  I  to  the  colonel 

**  Mortally.  He  has  inflicted  a  mortal 
outrage  upon  me.'* 

The  example  of  the  colonel  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  and  soon  the  former  was  per- 
mitted to  choose,  amongst  all  those  who 
presented  themselves,  the  strongest  and 
most  active  to  accompany  hiuL 

Of  this  band,  the  least  enthusiastic  was 
evidently  the  Spanish  prisoner,  to  whom  the 
idea  of  scaling  a  wall,  which  rose  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet 
above  a  frightful  precipice,  was  fkt  from 
pleasing. 

The  fifty  men  selected  by  the  colonel 
commenced  their  preparations  for  scaling. 
The  maasive  building  was  adorned  with 
numerous  **  almenas,"  (a  species  of  battle- 
ments,) which  denoted  the  rank  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Each  soldier  was  furnished  with 
his  UuOf  of  which  a  ring  of  iron  formed  the 
sliding  knot  In  one  minute,  from  each  of 
these  battlements  was  suspended  a  loose 
cord,  the  extremity  of  which  surrounded  the 
stone  projection.  Before  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  scaling  was  given,  we  agreed, 
Oardufio  and  I,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  col- 
onel should  not  attack  the  enemy's  garrison 
until  the  third  report  of  the  cannon ;  three 
cannon  balls  appeared  to  us  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  gate.  These  arrange- 
ments being  made,  the  colonel,  with  his 
usual  calmness,  seized  the  loose  cord  which 
was  to  serve  as  his  ladder,  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  prisoner,  commanding  him  to 
precede  him. 

When  the  Spaniard  had  raised  himself 
some  feet  above  the  ground,  Don  Oardufio 
placed  his  poignard  between  his  teeth,  and 
rose  in  his  turn.  The  soldiers  followed  bis 
example,  and  soon  we  saw  fifty  men,  raising 


themselves  by  means  of  tiieir  hands  on  the* 
cord,  and  their  feet  against  the  wall,  float- 
ing above  the  precipice  like  so  many  demooi^ 
who  seemed  to  issue  from  the  abyss. 

Although  perilous  in  itself, — for  a  sudden 
dizziness,  or  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  la»% 
might  have  launched  a  man  into  eternity, 
this  ascension  was  nevertheless  easier  than 
the  attack  which  I  was  to  make.  Tlie  sen- 
tinel, even  if  he  had  faithfully  kept  watch, 
could  not  have  perceived  the  assailants ;  the 
wall  concealed  them ;  but  the  poet  we  had 
selected  presented  another  kind  of  dax^er: 
we  were  soon  to  leave  the  cover  of  the  trees 
which  concealed  us  from  the  sentinels,  and 
to  enter  the  open  country  embarrassed  with 
a  cannon  whidi  we  were  obliged  to  drag  by 
force  of  arm.  Happily,  we  performed  this 
mardi  without  any  accident,  and  when  we 
saw  the  last  of  our  men  set  foot  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  hacienda,  Valdivia  and  I  began 
to  act  the  part  allotted  to  us. 

I  first  gave  orders  to  charge  the  cannon. 
Those  who  bad  dragged  it,  harnessed  their 
horses  again,  and  we  advanced ;  but  we  had 
scarcely  moved  half  a  dozen  steps  when  a 
sentinel  perceived  us,  gave  the  alarm,  and 
discharged  his  carabine.  The  ball,  happily, 
reached  none  of  our  party,  and  we  redou- 
bled our  efforts  to  bring  the  cannon  to  the 
place  where  we  supposed  the  gate  to-  be^ 
which  we  intended  to  destroy.  Other  re- 
ports of  guns  soon  reached  our  ears ;  andin 
the  courts  of  the  hacienda  we  heard  the 
drums  beating  and  the  clarions  sounding. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  our  sur- 
prising the  garrison,  and  I  gave  orders  to 
my  troops  to  raise  loud  and  shrill  criea 
changing  the  intonation  of  their  voices  ev' 
ery  time.  By  means  of  this  artifice,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  five  hundred  men  were  raising, 
their  voices  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
The  report  of  the  cannon,  which  I  fired, 
sounded  from  all  the  echoes. 

Soon  the  wall  was  lined  with  Spanish 
soldiers^  and  the  discharges  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly.  Although  they  began  to  be 
destructive,  so  great  was  the  ardor  of  our 
troops  that  not  one  of  the  men  gave  way. 
We  replied  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Those 
who  were  dragging  the  cannon  increased 
their  exertions ;  but,  just  as  they  were  about 
to  turn  the  angle  of  the  wall  to  face  the  one 
in  which  the  great  gate  was  situated,  a  deep 
and  broad  moat   appeared.      Without  a 
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bridge,  it  was  impoMible  to  overcome  this 
UDexpeeted  obstacle. 

**  We  will  throw  down  a  portion  of  the 
walV'  raid  Valdivia.  These  bricks  will  of- 
fer less  resistance  than  a  gate  of  oak  sup- 
ported by  iron." 

••  ITiat  is  true "  returned  I ;  and  I  de- 
scended to  point  the  piece  before  charging 
it ;  but  just  as  I  was  taking  my  aim  I  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  disappointment ;  on  account 
of  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  the  inequality 
of  the  soil,  the  cannon  ball  could  only  reach 
a  slope,  on  which  were  placed  quantities  of 
bricks.  All  our  efforts  were  in  vain.  How, 
in  fkei,  were  we  to  lower  or  raise  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  deprived  of  its  carriage  f  Mean- 
while, a  shower  of  balls  was  discharged  on 
QSL  Our  position  became  critical.  We 
oonld  not,  without  ladders,  scale  a  wall  de- 
fended by  a  well-maintained  fire,  and  the 
fifty  men  who  were  to  unite  their  attack 
with  ours,  ran  the  risk  of  being  killed  or 
taken  prisoners  without  any  advantage  to 

"  How  much  is  wanting  for  the  cannon  to 
play  upon  the  wall  f"  asked  Valdivia. 

"  A  foot  and  a  half,"  replied  I,  measuring 
again  the  ground,  and  drawing  with  my  eye 
a  line  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

"  And  if  you  had  a  carriage  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  you  could  open  a  breach  t" 

•  Undoubtedly." 

*  Well,  my  back  shall  serve  for  a  car- 
riage," resumed  Valdivia. 

"  You  are  joking  I" 

*'  No ',  I  am  speaking  seriously." 

Every  one  knew  the  eztraordinaty 
strength  of  Valdivia,  but  none  expected 
such  a  proposition.  Valdivia  spoke  in  so- 
ber truth,  for  he  knelt  down,  placed  his  two 
hands  on  the  ground,  and  presented  the  sur- 
fue  of  his  broad  shoidders  to  support  the 
cannon. 

"  Let  us  try,"  said  he ;  **  I  have  promised 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  drink  to-night,  and 
that  I  would  save  the  general^s  army. 
Come,— to  work  1" 

Six  men  had  inconceivable  difficulty  in 
raising  the  cannon  to  the  desired  height; 
however,  they  succeeded  at  length  in  bal- 
ancing it  on  the  back  of  Valdivia.  The 
Hercules  supported  the  burden  without 
stirring.  One  or  two  lasoe,  fiutened  round 
the  cannon,  and  under  the  intrepid  solditr, 
lerred  to  fix  it 


"  Charge  the  piece  to  the  muzzle  1"  cried 
Valdivia. 

Hie  bullets  continued  to  shower  upon  us, 
and  one  of  the  men,  who  was  filling  the 
cannon,  fell  dead  beside  the  soldier  trans- 
formed into  a  carriage.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  charging  the  piece. 

** Stoop  a  little,"  said  I  to  Valdivia: 
Tliere that  is  it ;  now  stand  firm." 

The  carriage  remained  as  immovable  as  if 
it  were  of  iron.  I  took  the  match  from  the 
hand  of  the  soldier,  and  lighted  it.  The 
cannon  fired ;  a  large  hole  was  opened  in 
the  walL 

**  Well  r  exclaimed  Valdivia,  half  raising 
himself  on  his  powerful  hands  to  judge  the 
effect  of  the  cannon-balL 

"  All  is  well,  my  good  friend ;  the  ball 
has  effected  a  breach."  Valdivia  resumed 
his  position ;  the  piece  was  again  chaiiged  to 
the  mouth:  the  second  blow  thundered 
against  the  wall,  where  clouds  of  dust 
arose. 

Valdivia  half-raised  himself  a  second 
tima 

Oh,  it  was  a  fine  sight.  Signer  Cavaliere  t 
— ^it  was  a  fine  sight  to  witness  this  man,  as 
strong  as  twenty  of  his  comrades,  raise  him- 
self after  each  discharge,  and  raise  also  that 
enormous  mass  attached  to  his  body  1 

Valdivia  with  his  veins  projecting,  his 
face  swollen,  followed  with  his  eye  the 
track  of  the  cannon  he  himself  had  helped 
to  guide. 

Our  brave  soldiers  raised  their  voiees  in 
admiration. 

"One  more  blow  I"  cried  the  Hercules; 
"  but  point  more  to  the  left." 

I  obeyed  Valdivia*s  injunction.  The  can- 
non was  charged  a  third  time,  and  for  the 
third  time  the  report  sounded.  I  fancied  I 
heard  a  suppressed  exclamation  from  Val- 
divia, who  attempted  to  rise,  but  was  una- 
ble to  do  so.  We  then  removed  the  cannon 
from  the  body  of  the  soldier.  Valdivia 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  attempted  to 
stand  upright  Vain  eflbrt!— his  legs  re- 
fused their  service;  and  this  man,  once  so 
strong  and  vigorous,  sank  down  like  an  in- 
ert mass. 

Without  once  fiincying  that  this  miracle 

of  strength,  that  these  nervous  arms,  which 

were  worth  a  machine  of  war  to  us,  were 

henceforth  paralyzed,  I  ran  to  the  breach 

I  we  bad  just  opened.    During  this  time» 
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WORK  AWAY! 


tfa9  fift J  men  oommuid«d  by  the  odboel 
had  issued  from  their  hiding-pla^  at  the 
third  report  of  oor  cannon,  and  the  ones 
they  raised  in  adrancing  caoeed  a  diver- 
sion  in  our  favor :  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  a  sanguinary  opening  was  made  in  the 
Spanish  ranks.  Across  the  breach  our  sol- 
diers, parched  by  thirst,  had  perceived  in 
the  court  of  the  hacienda  the  noria  which 
ooonpied  the  middle,  and  no  human  power 
could  have  resisted  the  impetuosity  of  their 
attack.  There  was  soon  in  the  court  of  the 
hadeoda  a  mMh  aa  terrible  and  furious  as  a 
boarding  on  sea.  The  darkness  concealed 
the  paucity  of  oor  numbers  from  the  eyes 
of  the  sarprised  Spaniards,  whilst  we  knew, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  amount  of  their 
forces.  The  deafening  cries  of  **  Hurrah  1 
Mfejicol  Independencia  r  resounded  on  all 
sides;  and  sometimes  I  heard  the  colonel 
exclaiming — "To  the  commandant  I— Let 
him  be  taken  alive,  but  without  the  aUghtest 
injury, — not  even  a  scratch  1" 

I  then  regretted  the  absence  of  Yaldi- 
via,  whose  powerful  arm  would  have  been 
so  useful  to  ua.  Whilst  I  was  making  fruit- 
less efforts  to  reach  t^e  commandant,  whom 
I  reoogniaed  by  his  uniform,  a  large  sliding 
knot  hovered  over  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  desoetded  on  his  head.  I  saw  him 
totter  and  fall ;  aftet  that  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard  any  thing :  a  blow  from  the  butt^nd 
of  a  carbine,  which  I  had  received  on  the 
head,  threw  me  senseless  under  the  feet  of 
the  combatants.  When  I  came  to  myself, 
the  court  of  the  hacienda  was  calm;  the 
heroio  Valdivia  was  lying  by  my  sida 

*'  Where  am  I T  said  I,  recognising  Val- 
divia. 

"In  your  own  territories,"  replied  he; 
"  we  are  victora    I  prophesied  truly." 

"  And  you,  my  brave  fellow,"  said  I, "  what 
has  happened  to  you  f" 

"  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,"  replied  the 
soldier  simply.  **  An  express  I  have  just 
sent  to  Qeneral  Rayou  will  inform  him  of 
our  victory ;  his  army  will  not  desert  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  war  will  continue  under 
his  ordera  As  for  me,"  continued  he,  "  I 
shall  no  longer  be  good  for  much,  for  my 
back  is  half  broken." 

The  Hercules  had  twice  sustained  the 
discharge  of  the  cannon  without  moving, 
but  the  third  concussion  had  been  fatal 
However,  the  ineidculabk  strength  of  the 


powder  had  sneeeeded  only  in  bending  Us 
iron  muscles  without  being  able  to  break 
them,  and  on  that  aoooimt  alone  Yaldivia 
was  not  killed. 


WOBK  AWAT! 

Work  away ! 
For  the  Master^  eye  ft  on  us, 
Never  off  as,  still  npea  tn, 

Night  SMl  day  I 

Workswsyl 
Keep  the  basy  flugera  plying, 
Keep  the  ceaseleta  shattles  flying; 
Bee  that  never  thread  lie  wrong ; 
Let  not  clash  or  datter  romid  as, 
Bound  of  whirring  wheek,«oaftMad  «s; 
Steady  hand !  let  woof  be  strong 
And  Arm,  that  has  to  last  ao  long ! 

Work  away ! 

Keep  upon  the  anvil  ringing 
Stroke  of  hammer ;  on  the  gloom 
Set  Hwixt  cradle  and  Uwixt  tomb 
Shower  of  flery  eparklei  flinging ; 
Keep  the  mighty  fBrnaoe  glowing ; 
Keep  the  red  ore  hiaiing«  flowing 
Swin  within  the  ready  mooid; 
See  that  each  one  than  the  old 
sun  be  fltter,  still  be  fklrer 
For  the  servants  use,  and  rarer 
For  the  nasier  lo  belioM : 
Workaway! 

Workaway! 
For  the  Leaders  eye  is  on  na, 
Never  off  as,  atill  ofon  as. 

Night  and  day  I 
Wide  the  trackleea  prairiea  ronnd  nS| 
Dark  and  unaunned  woods  sanxjund  ns, 
Steep  and  savage  nonntalns  booad  as ; 

Faraway 
Smile  the  soft  ssfaanahs  green, 
Rivers  sweep  and  roU  between : 

Work  away ! 

Bring  your  axes,  woodmea  traa; 
Smite  the  foreet  till  the  bine 
Of  hearen*!  svnny  eye  looka  throngh 
Every  wild  and  tangled  glade ; 
Jtmgle  flwamp  and  thicket  shade 

Give  to  day  t 
0*er  the  torrents  fling  yovr  bridgss^ 
Pioneers  I    Upon  the  ridges 
Widen,  smooth  the  rocky  stair— 
They  that  follow,  fkr  behind 
Coming  after  us,  will  And 
Sorer,  easier  fboting  there; 
Heart  to  heart,  and  band  with  hsndi 
From  the  dawn  to  duak  o'  day. 

Work  away! 
Soootsnpon  the  moontala^ 
Ye  that  see  the  Pronlasd  I^ai^. 
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or  th*  tomnirj  ye  Imit»  seaoDM, 
Fv  awaj  i 

Workaway! 
For  tiM  FatlMi'a  eye  It  on  !■» 
Merer  offuei  atill  upon  ust 

Night  and  day  I 

Work  and  Prat! 
Pray  I  and  Work  will  be  completer ; 
Work !  and  Prayer  will  be  the  sweeter  ; 
Love  1  and  Primer  and  Work  the  Healer 

Will  aaoend  upon  their  way  I 
F«Mir  not  leat  the  buay  finger 
Weave  a  net  the  soul  lo  atay  ; 
CliTe  her  wlng»— she  will  not  linger ; 
8oarlag  to  the  aonrce  of  dv  t 
•Cleaving  olouda  that  atill  divide  na 
From  the  azure  depths  of  rest, 
She  will  come  again  I  beside  ua. 
With  the  sunshine  on  her  breaat) 
Sit,  and  atng  to  ua^  while  qoiekeat 
On  their  task  the  flngera  move. 
While  the  outward  din  wars  thickeat, 
Songs  that  ahe  hath  learn  M  above. 

Live  in  Future  aa  in  Present ; 
Work  ft>r  both  while  yet  the  day 
le  our  own !  for  Lord  and  Peaaant, 
Long  and  bright  as  summer's  day, 
Cometh,  yet  more  sure,  more  pleasant,* 
Oometb  soon  our  Holiday ; 
Work  away  1 


ProBt  "  ChMnbcn'  Ediabwgk  Joonal.** 

A  MODEST  GELEBRITL 

Sovx  years  ago  I  set  out  to  risit  Italy  for 
the  first  time,  and  took  my  way  up  the 
Rhine  and  throngh  Switzerland.  A  lady 
friend  whom  I  was  to  meet,  with  her  family, 
at  Milan,  had  desired  me  to  bring  her  some 
of  Jean  Maria  Farina's  tme  and  genuine  eau 
de  Cologne ;  and  anxious,  like  a  tme  knight, 
to  falfil  the  behest  of  lady  fair,  no  sooner 
was  I  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  the  duties  of 
the  toilet  and  my  breakfast  were  orer,  than 
I  sallied  out  to  execute  my  commissioa  I 
had  not  taken  twenty  steps  along  the  street, 
when,  oTer  a  warehouse  door,  a  large  board 
struck  my  eye,  thus  inscribed  in  gigantic 
capitals — 

OICLT  TntrrABLE  AGIMT  FOE  THK  SALE  OW 
JXAX  MABIA  PAaiX A*S  GKNUINK  BAU  Dl  OOUNMfK. 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted.  The  shop 
contained  nothing  but  bottles  of  eau  de 
Cologne,  for  the  most  part  neatly  packed  by 
dozens  in  slight  wooden  boxes.  I  made  my 
purchase,  desired  tlie  box  to  be  carried  to 
the  hotel,  and  went  forth  to  take  a  ■nnrey 


of  the  town.  But  I  had  not  proceeded  many 
steps  farther,  beftire  another  signboard  made 
precisely  the  same  pretensions  for  its  shop^ 
as  being  the  sole  depositary  of  the  genuine 
eau  de  Cologne  by  Jean  Maria  Farina.  I 
was  startled.  **  I  hope  I  have  made  no  mis- 
take," thought  I.  « If  I  have,  it  must  be 
recti6ed :  there  is  full  time." 

Vexed  at  my  precipitancy,  I  walked  on 
thoughtfully,  and  soon  oame  to  another,  and 
another,  and  another  warehouse  of  the  same 
description ;  and  so  on,  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  all  bearing,  in  every  diversity  of  color 
and  characters,  the  same  announcement  of 
being  **  the  sole  and  veritable  depositary  of 
Jean  Maria  Farina's  genuine  eau  de  Cologne." 
I  made  anxious  inquiries  of  divers  personii 
without  arriving  at  any  thing  satisfactory ; 
and  so,  returning  to  my  hotel,  I  determined 
to  abide  by  my  purchase,  and  to  present  it 
to  my  fkir  friend  as  the  real  and  genuine  ean 
de  Cologne,  without  disturbing  her  faith  by 
the  doubts  that  distracted  my  own  mind. 
The  subject  vanished  gradually  from  my 
thonghts,  only  tearing  behind  it  a  general 
impression  of  the  greatness  of  Jean  Maria 
Farina,  that  European  personage,  whose 
name  had  stared  me  thus  in  the  face  at  every 
turn  in  the  old  town  on  the  Rhine. 

Next  morning  I  set  off  for  Mains  by  the 
steamboat.  The  vessel  was  crowded  with 
passengers,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Rn- 
glish.  To  own  the  truth,  I  am  apt  to  feel 
greatly  ashamed  of  my  ooontrymen-~speak- 
ingof  them  in  the  mass — ^when  I  meet  them 
abroad,  swarming  in  steamboats,  railways, 
and  hotels.  On  this  occasion  my  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  commonplace  set^  with  their 
endless  and  cumbersome  abundance  of  trav- 
elling comforts  in  the  shape  of  bags,  bask- 
ets, bottles,  and  boxes  of  all  sizes  and  formsi 
There  were  likewise  flat-faced  Germans, 
smoking-  extraordinary  pipes,  and  wearing 
fimtastical  hats  and  caps ;  but  of  the  whole 
crowd  the  only  indiridual  who  at  all  fixied 
my  attention  was  a  tall  man  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  his  black  hair  sprinkled 
with  white,  though  he  was  still  of  comely 
appearance.  The  deep-set  black  eyes,  olive 
complexion,  oval-shaped  head,  and  finely-cut 
features,  the  mobility  and  Jlnette  of  expres- 
sion, the  pliable  and  easy  motions  of  the 
body,  stamped  him  a  native  of  the  sooth. 
There  was  a  shrewd  thought  fulness  in  the 
oooDtenanoe  while  silent,  brightening  whoai 
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be  Bpoke  into  benevolent  cbeerfulneM,  a 
good-humored  smile  lighting  bis  dark  eyes, 
and  discluaing  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth, 
which  gave  something  very  agreeable  to  the 
whole  physiognomy.  He  looked  like  a  pros- 
perous man,  well  contented  with  himself  and 
with  the  world.  That  his  prosperity  had 
been  earned^  seemed,  denoted  by  an  appear- 
ance of  activity  which  age  had  not  subdued. 

The  old  gentleman  was  surroimded  by  a 
numerous  party,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
bring  about  any  communication  between  ua. 
But  by  an  odd  chance  we  happened  to  meet 
every  day  for  a  week  either  in  a  steamboat, 
oD  a  railway,  or  at  a  tableSlUie — always  at 
a  distance,  however,  without  at  any  time  ex- 
changing a  word.  There  was  a  sort  of  silent 
acquaintance  established,  but  we  seemed 
under  a  spell  which  obliged  us  to  look,  and 
not  to  speak.  At  last  it  was  with  a  kind  of 
painful  consciousness  our  eyes  met,  although 
feeling  rather  attracted  Uian  repelled;  so 
that  it  was  almost  a  relief  the  first  day  I  no 
longer  met  my  dark-eyed  vision  at  supper, 
although  I  felt,  notwithstanding,  a  lingering 
regret  that  I  should  now  never  satisfy  a 
certain  curiosity  which  had  sprung  up  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  who  or  what  the  stranger 
might  be. 

I  stayed  some  time  in  Switaerland,  and 
then  went  on  to  Italy.  I  crossed  the  Alps 
by  the  Simplon — that  wonderful  road  con- 
ceived by  the  genius  of  Napoleon — as  easy 
as  an  English  turnpike-road,  winding  its  way 
np  through  mountain  pastures  and  vast  pine 
forests  to  the  regions  of  eternal  snow  and  ice, 
and  the  wild  territory  of  the  avalanche. 
Kothing  gives  a  more  forcible  impression  of 
the  power  of  man*s  intellect,  struggling, 
calmly  and  successfully,  with  the  awful 
powers  of  nature.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  the  descent  on  the  Italian  side 
begins  from  the  village  of  Simplon ;  and  you 
go  winding  down,  between  gigantic,  perpen- 
dicular, larch-grown  rocks,  which  seem  to  ad- 
mit reluctantly  within  their  jaws  the  road 
that  winds  along  the  edge  of  the  roaring  tor- 
rent, which  has  fretted  its  way  during  long 
ages  through  these  rocky  walls.  Road  and 
torrent  run  together  confined  between  them, 
and  the  traveller  sees  the  sky  far  above  the 
towering  masses  on  either  side. 

After  passing  several  hours  in  this  gorge, 
yon  issue  from  it  suddenly,  where  at  your 
faet  lies,  opening  to  view,  the  verdant,  smi- 


ling basin  of  the  Val  d*OBsola,rich  in  luxuri- 
ant Italian  beauty.  After  the  stern  gran- 
deur of  the  Alpine  pass,  the  view  from  the 
bridge  of  Crevola  bursts  like  enchantment 
on  the  sight,  presenting  a  wide,  gracefully- 
circular  plain,  watered  by  a  winding  river, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque 
mountains,  clothed  half-way  up  their  sides 
witlf  rich  wood,  while  above  stand  out  the 
naked,  brown  mountain-tops  in  fantastic 
peaks  against  the  blue  sky.  Among  the 
dark  verdure  of  their  swelling  base  stand 
forth  in  strong  relief  cheerful  white  villages 
and  country-houses,  and  tall  square  white 
church  towers,  spotting  the  sides  of  the  failli^ 
while  the  town  of  Domo  d'Ossola  shines 
smilingly  at  the  farther  end  of  the  vale.  The 
vine,  allowed  to  run  in  its  elegant  natural 
festoons,  tlie  mulberry  mixed  with  other 
trees,  and  the  soft  balmy  air,  all  tell  the 
traveller  he  has  set  foot  in  Italy.  Domo 
d'Ossola  struck  me  as  a  cheerful,  elegant 
little  towa  It  had  an  Italian  character,  quite 
new  to  me,  which  took  my  fancy.  I  travelled 
alone,  guided  solely  by  my  own  inclination ; 
and  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  situation, 
that  I  determined  to  give  some  days  to  ex- 
amine a  few  of  the  numerous  valleys  whidi 
diverge  from  the  Val  d'Osaola,  winding 
among  these  picturesque,  but  rarely-ex- 
plored mountains. 

I  have  always  had  a  passion  for  deviating 
from  the  high  road.  After  resting  a  night 
at  Domo,  I  inquired  if  a  guide  could  be  pro- 
cured. My  host  informed  me  that  as  few 
travellers  wandered  from  the  high  soad,  there 
were  no  regular  guides,  but  that  there  was  at 
that  moment  in  his  house  a  young  man, 
servant  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Val  Vegeste, 
who  was  returning  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  principal  village  in  that  valley,  whom  I 
could  accompany  thus  far.  Arrived  there,  I 
might  easily  find  some  one  else  to  guide  me 
farther  on.  The  arrangement  was  soon 
made;  and  Battistino— so  my  guide  was 
named — and  I  set  out  on  foot  together  to- 
wards the  Val  Vegeste.  My  companion 
was  a  barefooted,  tall,  active,  black-eyed, 
intelligent  young  fellow,  with  those  free  and 
supple  limbs,  and  that  somewhat  melancholy 
cast  of  countenance  easily,  however,  bright- 
ening into  an  animated  and  cheerful  variety 
of  expression — which  characterise  the  Italian 
peasant 

I  knew  something  of  the  Italian  language^ 
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but  I  WM  totally  at  a  km  to  oommunicate 
with  mjr  preteot  ounductor,  whose  only 
tfoogue  was  his  native  mountain  dialect»  in 
which  I  with  difficalty  reougiiiaed  here  and 
there  some  word  disfigured  by  a  pronuncia- 
tion wholly  new  to  me ;  so  our  communica- 
tion was  more  in  looks  and  gestures  than  in 
speech.  We  first  retraced  a  short  part  of 
the  road  by  which  I  had  entered  the  town 
the  day  before ;  but  soon  deviating  to  the 
right,  we  crossed  by  a  plank  bridge  the 
stream  which  intersects  the  Yal  d'Ossola, 
and  proceeding  to  the  limit  of  the  valley  in 
that  direction,  and  then  turning  to  the  left, 
skirted  the  base.of  the  mountain.  Nothing 
oould  exceed  the  beauty  of  every  thing  that 
met  my  ey&  After  an  hour's  walk,  I  was 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  hand- 
•ome  country-house,  which  stood  on  a  lofty 
eminence  facing  ua,  surrounded  by  noble  ter- 
raced gardens.  The  mansion  conunanded 
the  same  extensive  views  of  the  beautiful 
▼alley  that  strike  the  traveller  so  forcibly 
from  the  bridge  of  Crevola.  I  pointed  out 
thb  dwelling  to  my  guide  with  an  inquiring 
look. 

TaUsio  del  Signer  Padrone"  ("The 
palace  of  my  master*')  was  his  answer. 

'*  Your  Padrone  then  is  rich  T 

**  Hu !"  returned  Battistino  with  a  length- 
ened exclamation,  waving  his  hand  express- 
ively up  and  down.  "Tantoricool — riochis- 
simo !  Tanto  scior  T  ('*  So  rich  I — very  rich ! 
Such  a  great  gentleman  f)  And  this  was 
Allowed  by  a  long  and  eloquent  eulogium,  or 
history,  unfortunately  lost  upon  me,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words,  **  Qeneroso,  generosie- 
aimo— da  Paris,'*  by  which  I  nuule  out  the 
very  rich  man  to  be  likewise  very  generous, 
and  to  have  come  from  Paris. 

As  we  proceeded  along  our  way,  I  found 
that  we  were  not  to  go  towards  the  palace 
as  Battistino  termed  the  handsome  dwelling 
upon  the  hill,  our  road  turning  sharp  to  the 
right,  where  a  singularly  picturesque  open- 
ixig  gives  entrance  to  the  wild  Val  V^geste. 
Here  we  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  beautiful 
stream,  flowing  from  between  two  high  walls 
of  rock,  richly  g^wn  with  overhanging 
wood.  A  few  houses  stand  on  this  spot,  and 
a  chapel  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to 
which  is  attached  a  legendary  miracle ;  and 
from  thence  a  road  cut  in  the  rock  leads  up 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  Santa  Maria 
Ifaggiore.    At  every  step  the  picturesque 


beauties  of  this  singular  valley  become  more 
striking.  As  we  advanced,  the  sound  of  a 
fine-toned  church  bell  came  wafted  on  the 
air.  It  sounded  like  a  rejoicing  peal.  Bat- 
tistino became  excited,  and  contrived  to  make 
me  understand  that  tlie  bell,  the  great  bell, 
was  a  gift  from  his  padrone  to  the  church. 

On  entering  Santa  Maria'Maggiore,  we 
found  the  whole  village  in  holiday  trim ;  the 
women's  heads  adorned  with  snow-white 
muslin  handkerchiefs,  or  braids  of  hair 
£uteoed  round  tlie  back  of  the  head  by  large 
silver  pins  placed  in  a  semicircle— the  lat- 
ter coiffure  having  a  peculiarly  classical  and 
Italian  appearance.  Some  added  ooquet- 
tishly  a  natural  flower  on  one  side.  Their 
ears  and  necks  were  adorned  with  large  ear- 
rings and  necklaces ;  and  the  neat  stocking, 
and  embroidered  instep  of  a  sort  of  slipper, 
with  a  wooden  sole  and  heels,  under  a  short 
smart  petticoat,  completed  the  holiday  at- 
tira  Each,  with  fan  in  hand,  was  hurrying 
to  church ;  while  some,  alter  a  fiishiun  pecu- 
liar to  these  mountains,  carried  their  infante 
attached  to  their  backs  in  light  wooden 
cradlesL 

The  whole  formed  a  rich  and  novel  soena 
My  guide  had  a  word,  a  nod,  or  a  smile  for 
every  body,  and  you  may  suppose  that  the 
stranger  with  him  excited  no  slight  attention. 
Battistino  seemed  irresistibly  impelled  to 
follow  the  crowd,  and  led  me  with  him  into 
the  church.  We  walked  up  a  side  aisle,  and 
he  pointed  out  from  afar  the  altar-piece, 
with  a  gesture  which  implied  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  ^  masterpiece  of  art,  whispering 
at  the  same  time ,  **  Oift  of  the  padrone."  As 
I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  congregation 
fixed  upon  me,  I  was  going  to  propose  that 
we  should  leave  the  church,  when  a  numer- 
ous company  entering,  relieved  me  from  the 
attention  of  the  congregation,  and  I  remain- 
ed a  forgotten  obeerver.  The  new-comers 
were  two  young  couples,  surrounded  by  their 
respective  friends,  coming  to  the  altar  to  re- 
ceive the  nuptial  benediction. 

"  Peplno  and  Qbita,  Giovanni  and  Maria,** 
said  my  guide  in  an  undertone,  as  he  pointed 
out  the  couples ;  and  he  weut  on  to  make 
me  understand  that  his  padrone  had  given 
the  dota,  (marriage  portion.)  His  enthusiasm 
now  seemed  to  lose  all  power  of  expression 
in  words,  and  to  concentrate  itself  in  bis  two 
bright  e^es ;  while  I  thought  to  myself: 
**  This  padrone  of  his  must  be  a  rare  charac- 
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tcr— 41  rich  «ad  liberal  man  dispenaiDg  hit 
wealth  in  ahedding  happineaa  among  the 
ample  popnlation  of  this  retired  valley.  I 
•hould  like  to  aee  hiao." 

The  wedding-party  had  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  as  if  waiting  for  some 
one ;  a  moment  after,  the  expected  person 
made  ,bi8  appearance.  "  II  padrone!"  ex- 
claimed Battistino ;  and  at  the  same  instant 
I  recognised  my  old  mysterions  aeqaintance 
of  the  steamboat 

The  priest  now  stood  at  the  altar,  the 
marriage-ceremony  was  performed,  and  the 
blessing  given.  Tlie  two  wedding-parties 
walked  out  of  the  church  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  At  the  door  of  the 
church,  all  crowded  round  Battistino's  master 
with  various  expressions  of  affectionate  and 
respectful  gratitude,  which  he  reoeived  with 
iatberly  good-humor,  and  then  disengaged 
himself  from  the  groMp^  His  eye  had  caught 
mine,  and  we  exchanged  a  smile  of  recogni- 
tion. Battistino  darted  forward,  and  said  a 
few  words  to  him ;  after  which  the  stranger 
moved  towards  me,  and  accosting  me  with 
courteous  ease  in  good  French,  said,  that 
since  fate  seemed  determined  to  procure  him 
the  pleasure  of  my  acquaintance,  I  nuist  al- 
low him  to  look  upon  a  foreigner,  who  did 
this  remote  valley  the  very  rare  honor  of  a 
visit,  as  his  welcome  guest  I  was  too  well 
pleased  with  the  invitation  to  hesitate  io 
accepting  the  hospitality  offered  with  so 
good  a  grace,  and  so  benevolent  a  smile ; 
and  had  I  acceded  less  readily,  a  sudden 
clap  of  thunder,  and  the  bursting  of  an  an- 
expected  storm  over  our  heads,  would  have 
left  me  little  choice  :  as  it  was,  I  was  made 
doubly  grateful 

I  followed  my  new  friend  into  the  open 
door  of  a  handsome  house,  while  sudden 
night  seemed  to  occupy  the  place  of  day ; 
and  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  ma- 
king me  appreciate  such  comfortable  shelter. 
Hy  host  was  cordially  and  gracefully  cour- 
teous. He  assured  me  that  the  strsams  and 
torrents,  swollen  by  the  rain,  would  make  it 
impossible  to  proceed  in  the  direction  I  had 
intended;  and  that  even  when  the  storm 
abated,  it  would  already  have  cut  off  my 
return  to  Domo ;  for  the  small  stream  I  had 
crossed  by  a  plank  in  the  morning  roust  now 
be  swollen,  by  innumerable  mountain-tribu- 
taries, into  a  wide,  deep,  and  impassable 
torrent    He  therefore  begged  me  to  submit 


with  patience  to  necessity,  and  dlow  faun  to 
make  mehis  guest  for  the  ni^ht  He  had 
oome  that  morning  from  the  conntry-house 
I  had  peihaps  remarked  before  entering 
Val  Vegeste,  for  the  purpose  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  two  marriages  that  had  taken 
place,  and  purposed  returning  as  soon  as  the 
rain  cleared  off  He  added,  that  at  Monte 
Ohristesi  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing me  to  his  wife  and  family.  80, 
as  soon  as  the  stonn  rolled  away,  and  a  blue 
sky  once  mora  smiled  upon  the  valley,  Bat- 
tistino brought  to  the  door  a  foar-wheeled 
open  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse ;  he 
mounted  the  ftxmt  seat  as  driver,  and  my 
host  and  I  took  eur  places  behind. 

We  rolled  along  the  rocky  road  I  had  fol- 
lowed on  foot  Battistino  pointed  to  the 
road,  and  said  something  to  me,  of  which 
the  word  *  padrene"  was  the  only  one  I  un- 
derstood I  turned  to  my  host  f<»r  an  ex- 
planatioa  He  said,  laughing,  **  Battistino 
is  anxions  to  inform  you  that  this  road  from 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  Domo  was  made 
by  me :  some  years  ago  there  was  only  a 
bridle-path.  living  in  the  neighborhood,  1 
was  of  eourse  one  of  the  most  interested  in 
the  improvement" 

Battistino  turned  again  to  add  some  words 
on  the  subject  At  the  same  instant,  wo 
came  to  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road ;  and  as 
our  driver's  eye  was  not  upon  his  horse,  we 
ran  full  against  a  car  laden  with  hay  drawn 
by  an  ox.  The  wheels  looked,  and  that  of 
our  vehicle  gave  way,  and  came  off.  We 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  leaving  the  mortified 
Battistino  to  remedy  the  damage,  and  foHow 
in  the  best  way  be  could.  As  we  walked 
on,  we  were  overtaken  by  two  youths,  each 
with  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  a  staff  over 
his  shoulder,  with  a  pair  of  thick-soled  shoes 
slung  upon  it  They  went  the  swift,  noise- 
less gliding  paee  of  the  barefooted  Italian 
peasant.  My  host  exchanged  kind  saluta- 
tions with  the  lads»  and  bade  them  go  on  to 
his  house,  where  they  should  sleep  that 
night,  as  the  swollen  state  of  the  torrents 
would  not  let  them  proceed  forther ;  and  he 
added:  ** To-morrow  morning  I  will  give 
you  a  letter  which  may  be  of  use  to  you." 
He  then  desired  them  to  go  on  before  us, 
and  announce  that  he  was  fc^owing  with  a 
stranger  gentleman. 

My  host  then  explained  to  me  that  these 
youths  wereleairing  home  to  seek  Uitir  for- 
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tiUMs  abroftd,  tbor  i»tiv«  Talleyi  being  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  populatioa  A  large 
portioo  of  the  malee  emigratei  and  generaliy 
return  at  the  end  of  a  few  monfcbe  with  the 
little  eaminge  thej  have  gained  in  eome 
dietent  place  l^  their  jodiutry ;  then,  after 
a  while,  they  go  forth  again,  like  hees  to 
gather  new  honej.  Their  traffic  is  chiefly 
io  tin*ware,  or  in  eimplee,  of  which  these 
noontaintofier  an  abundant  rapi^y.  Daring 
the  abseneeof  the  men,  the  women  and  chil- 
drea  cnltivate  the  poor  aoiL 

''Our  Italiam,"  continned  the  padrone, 
^aro  an  iutelligeat  race,  full  of  reeooroea, 
and  generally  eacoeed  *in  what  they  under- 
take. A  meet  erroneous  impreseian  prevails 
with  lespeet  to  as  in  other  ooantriesi  In  my 
trsrels  I  have  constantly  heard  of  the  idle- 
ness of  the  Italian  peasantry — of  the  '  dolee 
fat  mi&M  of  Italy.  Yet  there  is  no  country 
in  whidi  the  peasantry  labor  so  insessantly, 
aad  with  so  moch  intelligence,  activity,  and 
cheerful  industry.  I  can  Touch  for  so  much 
at  least  to  the  credit  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mootk  which  I  know  intimately.  If  yoa,  sir, 
were  to  remain  long  enough  in  this  country, 
to  have  opportonities  of  observing  our  raral 
life,  yoa  would  soon  be  convinced  of  this. 
Ko  part  of  the  world  is  more  travelled  by 
foreigners,  and  so  little  knowa  But  if 
strangers  underrate  our  country,  most  of  its 
wandering  sons  hcdd  it  in  loving  remem- 
brance. I  have  myself  been  absent  many 
long  years,  and  have  seen  many  lands,  but  I 
never  forgot  this  spot  I  left  it^  fifty  years 
ago,  a  poor  mountain  boy,  like  those  you 
saw  just  now,  and  I  always  said  in  my  h€»rt, 
'  If  ever  I  can  build  a  house,  it  shall  be  on 
If  onte  Christesi/  I  never  changed  my  mind, 
and  there  stands  my  house  to-day.  Never 
did  I  forget  my  love  for  these  valleys." 
And  as  we  advanced,  he  pointed  out  the 
different  striking  beauties  of  the  prospect. 

Every  thing  I  heard  and  saw  served  to 
heighten  my  curiosity  respecting  my  com- 
panion, and  I  was  framing  in  my  mind  some 
proper  mode  of  shaping  a  few  questions, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  mansion.  Here  my 
iioflt  introduced  me  to  bis  wife,  a  French 
lady,  to  two  children,  and  to  his  brother.  I 
immediately  recognized  the  party  in  the 
steamboat.  I  was  cordtally  received  by  all, 
almost  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  our  unexpected  meeting  afforded 
subject  of  cheevful  conversation.    We  sat 


down  to  dinner  in  a  very  handsome  hall,  or- 
namented, after  the  Italian  manner,  with 
frsseo  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
Basy  chat,  and  several  bottles  of  good  wine» 
rendered  the  meal  very  pleasant  After 
dinner,  we  passed  from  the  dining-room  to 
one  of  the  garden- terraces,  where  coffee  was 
served  m  the  open  air. 

The  terrace  on  which  we  were  overlooked 
several  others,  shelving  in  succession  to  tiie 
limits  of  the  property.  The  valley,  inclosed 
by  mountains^  and  watered  by  a  rushing 
stream,  was  spread  at  our  feet  The  pros- 
pect was  splendid ;  the  sky  glowed  with  the 
tints  of  the  evening  sun ;  and  the  late  rain 
brought  out  in  exquisite  freshness  the  aro- 
matic scent  of  tlie  flowers  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring wooda 

It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  heart  opens 
to  warm  and  easy  sympathiea  I  felt  no 
difficulty  in  asking  my  host  to  ezplam  to 
me  by  what  uncoomxn  fortunes  he  had  be- 
come, tkom  a  poor  mountain  boy,  sudi  ae  we 
had  met  in  the  morning,  the  happy  possessor 
of  so  noble  a  property,  and  the  benefactor  of 
all  around  hiuL 

He  nodded  with  a  shrewd  and  cheerftil 
smile,  saying,  **  I  often  wonder  at  it  mysdt 
Tou  must  know  that  in  my  travels  I  met 
with  a  magician  who  pointed  the  way  to  a 
golden  fountain.  I  will  tell  you  my  modest 
history. 

**I  was  bom  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  village  you  visited  this  morning.  My 
parents  were  not  so  poor  as  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  my  fether,  according  to  the 
custom  I  mentioned  to  you,  had  gone  into 
foreign  parts.  My  mother,  too,  accompanied 
him;  and  at  the  end  of  some  years,  they 
had  collected,  by  their  industry  in  managing 
an  humble  oommeroe,  that  which  was  a  little 
fortune  on  their  return  to  their  native  vale. 
They  possessed  a  field  more  than  their  neigh- 
bors, and  two  cows  to  fill  the  double  effice 
of  supplying  tlie  fiimily  with  milk  and 
drawing  the  plough — as  you  see  that  cow 
doing  yonder,  guided  by  a  woman  and  a 
girl.  Tet  when  the  family  increased,  and 
three  boys  grew  into  lads,  the  means  of  the 
family  could  not  suffice  for  our  maintenanca 
I  was  the  eldest,  and  while  yet  in  tender 
years,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  follow 
the  course  of  most  of  our  valesmen,  and  go 
to  earn  a  living  elsewhere. 

**  My  parents  had  carried  on  their  little 
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trade  in  aimpliM  in  a  town  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  they  ^ve  me  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  a  friend  and  distant  connection,  a 
cbemiat  and  druggist  there.  With  this  letter, 
a  few  pieces  of  money  in  my  pocket,  and  a 
pack  on  my  back,  I  set  out  for  a  foreign 
land— distant  in  reality,  and  still  more  so  in 
my  imagination.  The  fancy  of  youth  is 
always  excited  by  the  thought  of  travel, 
adventure,  and  independence,  and  my  spirits 
kept  up  well  till  the  day  of  departure,  when 
the  awfulness  of  separation  from  all  I  loved 
came  with  full  force  upon  my  heart.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  steamboats  or 
railways — nothing  to  reduce  distance,  or 
ease  the  toils  of  the  poor  traveller.  On  foot, 
or  with  some  occasional  lift  from  a  slow- 
going  vehicle,  or  some  floating  raft,  was  I  to 
wend  my  way  to  my  remote  destination.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  day  of  my  departure. 
My  mother  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the 
chapel  of  the  Madona  you  saw  this  morning. 
On  that  spot  we  parted  with  many  tears. 
Before  our  last  embrace,  my  motlier  knelt 
before  the  image  of  tlie  Virgin,  and  I  beside 
her,  to  implore  a  blessing  on  my  adventure. 
Then  my  mother  hung  round  my  neck  her 
own  rosary.  *  Keep  this,  my  son,'  she  said, 
'in  memory  of  your  mother.  Be  a  good 
boy,  and  never  forget  your  prayers.  Every 
evening  I  shall  say  a  pater  and  an  ave  for 
you.  Now,  my  boy,  farewell  I  God  bless 
your 

**I  have  this  rosary  stilL  Sad,  indeed, 
did  I  feel  that  night  when  the  melancholy 
tinkling  of  the  Ave  Maria  bell  sounded  from 
a  distant  village  where  I  was  to  rest,  and 
which  I  hastened  to  reach  before  the  twi- 
light should  deepen  into  night  How  often, 
through  many  long  years,  at  the  sound  of 
the  evening  bell,  did  my  sinking  heart  yearn 
fnr  my  mother  and  my  home  I 

"  Well,  in  due  time  I  reached  my  destina- 
tion, presented  the  letter  to  the  protector  to 
whom  my  parents  had  directed  me,  and  was 
taken  into  his  service.  He  was  an  intelligent 
man,  with  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  which 
he  applied  to  the  practical  purpose  of  im- 
proving his  business  by  the  sale  of  certain 
mixtures,  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the 
secret  He  was  of  a  capricious  disposition, 
and  often  became  disgusted  with  his  assist- 
ants. To  me,  however,  he  took  a  fancy, 
and  proved  invariably  kind.  He  initiated 
me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  laboratory  suf- 


ficiently to  enable  me  to  be  of  real  nee  in 
his  operations ;  but  he  carefully  kept  aome 
mysterious  secrets  to  himself:  praiBin^ 
nevertheless,  my  intelligence,  activi^,  and 
seal,  and  becoming  more  and  more  attached 
to  me.  I  was  of  a  cheerful  dispositicm,  and 
my  lively  sallies  and  ingenuous  remaiks 
amused  and  cheered  the  old  man.  But 
while  I  imparted  vivacity  to  his  age.  my 
own  spirits  gradually  sunk  under  the  inila- 
ence  of  a  total  change  of  life — abut  ap  as  I 
was  in  a  dismal  laboratory,  behind  a  dark 
shop,  in  a  narrow  street,  instead  of  roaming 
among  our  beautiful  valleys  and  breesy 
mountains.  My  natural  buoyancy  bore  me 
up  for  a  time ;  but  as  month  after  month, 
and  even  year  after  year,  rolled  on  in  the 
same  monotony,  I  sunk  into  unoonquer»bIe 
depression.  All  surrounding  objects  became 
disgusting  to  me;  the  very  quality  of  the 
air,  and  color  of  the  light,  grew  odious.  Day 
and  night  I  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of 
the  immeasurable  distance  I  had  traversed, 
and  which  divided  me  from  home^  The 
familiar  faces  and  sounds  of  my  native  scenes 
gleamed  upon  me  in  walking  dreama.  The 
best  moment  of  the  day  was  when  the  bell 
of  the  Ave  Maria  brought  to  my  lips  my 
mother*s  prayer,  and  to  my  eyes  a  refineehang 
shower  of  tears. 

"  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  my  de- 
parture from  home,  when  these  impressions 
reached  their  greatest  intensity.  My  gains 
were  small,  and  part  I  had  already  sent  to 
my  family.  I  thought  with  agony  that  not 
only  I  had  no  store  by  me,  but  that  I  had 
not  even  sufficient  to  take  me  honte.  I  felt 
as  if  I  must  die  an  outcast  in  a  distant  land. 
My  strength  failed  rapidly,  and  at  last  I  was 
obliged  to  take  to  my  bed.  My  master  con- 
sulted a  medical  man  who  often  came  to 
our  shop.  He  examined  me,  and  pronounced 
my  malady  to  be  no  other  than  nostalgia. 
The  only  remedy  was  to  revisit  my  native 
land.  My  worthy  master  proved  himself 
truly  kind  ;  not  only  did  he  allow  me  three 
months'  holidays  to  go  home,  but  he  ad- 
vanced me  the  sum  necessary  for  the  jour- 
ney, undertaken  of  course  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical way.  He  gave  me,  besides,  a  letter 
to  .my  parents,  expressive  of  his  satisfaction 
with  my  conduct  and  abilities,  and  likewise 
of  his  desire  for  my  return  to  his  servioa 

**  From  that  moment  he  obtained  my  un- 
bounded  gratitude   and  attachment     No 
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eooDer  was  thb  plan  settled,  than  my  spirits 
rose,  and  life  seemed  infused  into  my  veins. 
In  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  rise  from  my 
bed  of  sickness,  and  set  forth  on  my  way 
homewards.  At  the  first  sight  of  my  native 
valley,  at  the  first  breath  of  the  mountain- 
breezes,  at  the  first  embrace  of  my  father, 
mother,  and  brothers,  all  my  ills  vanished, 
and  health  and  strength  returhed  to  me,  as 
if  wafted  on  the  very  air.  I  was  speedily 
quite  recovered.  I  spent  a  happy  three 
months  at  home,  and  then  set  out  to  return 
to  my  kind  old  master  with  renewed  cour- 
age, instead  of  the  hopeless  feeling  of  banish- 
ment. 

Now  I  went  with  the  fir;n  hope  and  resolve 
to  return  again,  as  my  parents  had  done  be- 
fore me,  with  my  modest  g^ins,  and  settle 
in  this  spot,  the  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  I 
trusted  that  a  few  years'  exertion  could  ac- 
complish this.  I  was  animated  also  by  a 
desire  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  my  benevo- 
lent master,  and  I  came  back  to  his  service 
with  redoubled  zeaL  By  degrees  he  initiated 
me  into  many  delicate  operations,  and  in- 
atructed  me  in  the  choice  dnd  preparation 
of  various  simples,  which  he  often  sent  me 
on  long  excursions  to  collect  These  he  pre- 
pared for  divers  uses.  His  confidence  in  me 
increased,  on  finding  that  I  never  pressed 
inquiries  on  any  point  upon  which  he  wished 
to  maintain  reserve.  Each  year  the  good 
old  man  grew  more  attached  to  me.  He 
had  no  near  relative  of  his  own  ;  I  became 
to  him  as  a  son,  and  I  endeavored  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  one.  Age  crept  on,  with  its 
infirmities ;  he  felt  life  drawing  to  a  close ; 
and  calling  me  to  his  bedside,  he  ordered 
me  to  take  down  in  writing  certain  notes  he 
-dictated — ^the  secret,  as  he  termed  it,  of  the 
golden  fountain.  '  Tour  activity  and  inge- 
nuity,' said  he,  '  will  follow  out  these  hints 
so  as  to  lead  you  to  it  infallibly,  my  dear 
<:hild.  I  may  well  call  you  so,  for  you  have 
been  an  affectionate  child  to  me.' 

**  Not  long  afterwards  I  followed  my  adopt- 
ed fiither  to  the  grave.  He  had  bequeathed 
to  me  all  his  possessions.  They  were  very 
humble ;  but  I  perceived  that  in  his  last  in- 
structions, if  judiciously  improved,  he  had 
indeed  opened  a  road  which  might  lead  to 
fortune.  The  coarse  pointed  out  shortly  led 
me  to  Paris,  where,  without  giving  up  my 
establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  I 
opened  another  for  the  sale  of  genuine  and 
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improved  eau  de  Cologne,  by  Jean  Maria 
Farina." 

"Do  I  then  stand,"  exclaimed  I,  rising 
with  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  reverence, 
"  in  the  presence  of  that  celebrated  man  f 
Truly  I  thank  my  fortune  for  having  guided 
me  so  agreeably  to  the  gratification  of  a 
strong  desire  in  so  pleasant  a  meeting  1" 
My  host  was  flattered  and  amused  at  this 
burst,  and  laughed  much  at  the  description 
I  gave  him  of  my  perplexity  at  Cologne  in 
trying  to  find  out  his  real  esUblbhment. 

"  'Tis  true,"  replied  he,  "  it  stands  in  a 
very  obscore  comer  of  an  old  narrow  street 
I  never  left  the  old  Ulick's  Platz :  I  never 
abandoned  the  original  etablishment  of  my 
friend."  Our  conversation  then  diverged  to 
other  interesting  points,  and  my  host  added 
a  few  details,  which  completed  his  autobi- 
ography. 

Eau  de  Cologne  has  been  to  him  truly  an 
Aladdin's  lamp — a  magic  cruise.  The  sale 
rapidly  brought  him  a  fortune.  Jean  Maria 
early  visited  a  second  time  his  native  place, 
and  had  the  happiness  to  lavish  on  his 
parents  more  comforts  and  luxury  than  had 
ever  even  entered  their  dreams.  They  dwelt 
long  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  proud  and 
happy  in  their  son's  prosperity.  He  never 
forgot  his  love  for  his  native  valley,  and  has 
invested  part  of  his  property  in  the  purchase 
of  land  in  the  Yal  Yegeste  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. He  built  the  mansion,  and  laid 
out  the  gardens  on  Monte  Christesi,  where 
he  now  received  me,  and  where  he  has 
settled  one  of  his  brothers.  His  wife  is 
French,  and  he  has  several  children.  He 
contributes  with  generous  care  to  the  wel- 
ffu-e  of  the  poor  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
knows  intimately  their  wants  and  their 
feelings ;  and  is  therefore  competent,  from 
experience  as  well  as  inclination,  to  dis- 
pense, with  the  best  effect,  his  munificence 
among  those  who  want  his  assistance. 

He  constantly  spends  the  winter  in  Paris, 
and  the  summer  in  his  native  home  among 
the  folds  of  the  Alps,  much  loved  by  all 
around.  I  slept  that  night  under  the  hospi- 
table roof  of  Monte  Christesi ;  and  my  kind 
host  and  I  parted  next  morning  with  the 
promise  of  meeting  again. 

Ever  since  then,  eau  de  Cologne  is  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  the  ancient  cathedral 
town  beside  the  Rhine — the  romantic  Yal 
Yegeste  and  Yal  d'Ossola — the  mansion  on 
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Ifonte  CbriBteai — and  the  unoominoD  for- 
tunes, European  name,  and  goodly  benevo- 
lent presence  of  Jean  Maria  FariniL 


Fnm  "  OMiBlMra*  Idinboigk  Joonia." 

UBSDU'S  NUBSERT  GOVERNESS. 

Mt  first  impressions  in  infancy  were  of 
large  low  rooms,  with  narrow  windows,  and 
huge  carved  fireplaces.  The  windows  looked 
forth  on  to  a  garden,  whose  shaven  turf  and 
primly-cut  rose-trees  were  enlivened  by 
numerous  antique  white  statues  as  large  as 
life,  and  fountains  whose  sparkling  waters 
fell  into  basins,  where  gold  and  silver  fish 
disported  themselves^  Even  in  wann  bright 
summer  weather,  the  rambling  apartments 
of  the  Orange  looked  cold  and  desolate—- 
the  furniture  was  so  clean  and  bright,  and 
the  sunbeams  streamed  in  through  such 
crevices;  but  when  the  winter  logs  were 
piled  high,  things  assumed  a  different  aspect ; 
for  the  ruddy  blase  of  a  cheerful  fire  enli- 
vens  the  most  obstinate  gloom. 

I  lived  here  with  my  grandmamma  and 
Aye  unmarried  aunts:  the  former  was  a 
widow,  and  the  Orange  was  her  dowry- 
houseJ— my  uncle  Everard,  the  son  and  heir, 
resided  a  few  miles  distant  at  the  ancestral 
hall.  Uncle  Everard  was  married,  but  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  family  his  lady  had  pre- 
sented him  with  no  olive-branches ;  conse- 
quently I  was  the  only  little  one  among  all 
those  mature  folks.  My  aunts  were  middle- 
aged  ladies,  tall,  dark,  and  stately  ;  and  my 
poor  old  grandmamma  seemed  to  me  the 
whitest  and  most  withered  of  living  beings  : 
she  was  huddled  up  in  shawls  and  flannels, 
mumbled  much  to  herself,  and  seldom 
noticed  any  thing  around  her. 

I  comprehended  early  that  I  was  an 
orphan — the  only  child  of  my  grandmamma's 
second  son ;  my  aunts  showed  me  my  papa's 
portrait,  and  said  he  had  died  young,  and 
that  Unde  Everard  was  their  only  brother 
now.  This  picture  hung  in  my  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia*s  apartment:  she  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  and  always  lying  on  the  sofa,  placed 
by  a  window,  where  she  could  look  out  on 
the  pasture-fields  and  running  streams,  and  on 
the  gray  church  peeping  from  amid  the  trees. 
Sweet,  gentle,  kind  Aunt  Dosy — ^how  well  I 
loved  her  1    And  yet  she  was  the  only  one 


who  ever  rebuked   or    checked  my   evil' 
temper;  for  I  must  here  let  you  into  the 
secret,  that  I  was  a  violent,  unruly  little  mor- 
tal, giving  way  to  tempeats  of  passion  which 
had  won  for  me  the  nickname  of  *  the  Fury," 
whispered  among  the  servants  indeed ;  bat 
a  terrible  whisper  too !     I  was  very  fond  of 
looking  at  this  picture  of  mj  dear  departed 
papa ;  it  represented  a  young  man  of  singu- 
lar personal  attractions,  bat  of  a  kind  which 
struck  me  with  awe — ^the  ejea  were  so  large, 
dark,  and  piercmg,  and  the  countenance  ex- 
pressed both  fire  and  hauteur.  But  the  mouth 
was  very  beautiful  and  classic :  there  was  a 
half  smile  on  the  curved  lip,  and  in  time  I 
learned  to  think  how  that  young  father  must 
have  looked  when  he  smiled    on  his  firstr 
bom  1    I  felt  sure  hii  were  smiles  never  to 
be  forgotten — ^rare,  rarer  than  his  fi'owns ! 
I  once  overheard  my  aunts  saying  to  each 
other — *'  Our  Ursula  grows  more  like  her 
fatlier  every  day;"  and  then   Aunt  Dosy 
sighed.    They  were  sitting  round  her  in  the 
twilight    She  had  a  low  thrilling  voices 
and  I  never  forgot  her  reply — ^"  She  does 
indeed,  my  sisters ; — ^both  mentally  and  per- 
sonally :  ye  have  need  to  watch  and  pray ; 
for  the  angels  of  darkness  surely  surround 
this  dear  child  oftener  than    other    and 
happier-dispositioned  children."    Aunt  Dosy 
of  course  spoke  metaphorically,  but  I  did 
not  know  that ;  and  many  a  time,  when  I 
felt  my  passionate  impulses  urging  me  to 
wrong,  I  have  looked  round  to  see  if  a  dark- 
winged  spirit  was  nigh  t 

I  know  not  what  the  lingering  ailment 
was  which  made  my  Aunt  Theodosia  pass 
her  life  apart  from  kindred  and  friends;  but 
the  most  tranquil  and  contented  hours  of  mj 
childhood  were  those  which  I  enjoyed  in 
her  still  chamber,  when  I  sat  beside  Uie  pale 
sufferer,  reading  or  working  in  my  infantile 
way.  My  father's  picture  hung  opposite  to 
her  couch,  and  she  often  gazed  on  it  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  then  turned  those  large  ex- 
pressive eyes  on  me  with  an  anxiety  por- 
trayed in  them  which  even  then  I  keenly  felt 
**  Did  you  love  my  papa  very  dearl/i 
Aunt  Dosy  t"  said  I  to  her  one  day  when  we 
were  alone  together.  **  Do  tell  me  all  about 
him,  and  about  my  mamma;  for  I  must 
have  had  a  mamma — all  children  have- 
though  I  never  hear  any  of  you  speak  of  her. 
There  was  a  change  in  Aunt  Dosy's  ex- 
pressive countenance— an  expression  as  o^ 
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intenae  pain,  which  alarmed  me ;  but  qiuddy 
recovering  herself  she  calmly  replied :  *'  I 
never  saw  year  mamma  my  little  UnuU^— 
she  lived  a  long  vay  off;  bat  your  dear 
papa,  my  brother  Julian,  was  ao  very  be- 
loved a  brother  of  mine,  that  it  grieves  me 
to  speak  of  him,  now  he  is  no  more,"  And 
ahe  wept  sore;  and  I  clung  to  my  gentle 
aunt^  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  Other  easays 
I  made  to  learn  something  concerning  my 
mother,  but  all  my  four  aunts  invariably 
turned  away,  with  significant  looks  at  each 
other,  and  compressed  lips,  as  if  obstinately 
bent  on  silence,  though  tiiere  was  a  tale  to 
unfold  They  were  great  walkers,  botanists, 
geologists,  ornithologists,  and  what  notl — 
very  stately  with  their  equals,  very  con- 
descending to  their  inferiors,  and  regarding 
their  brother  Everard  (as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  ancient  name)  as  an  extremely 
great  personage.  Their  sister-in-law,  Lady 
Blanche,  though  an  earl's  daughter,  was 
patronized  by  my  foiv  aunts,  whose  besetting 
weakness  concerning  their  undoubtedly  pure 
hereditary  descent  was  carried  to  a  most 
ridiculous  and  overweening  extent  To  be 
a  Montalben,  was  to  be  every  thing  ;  to  be 
any  body  else,  was  to  be  nothing  I  /  was  a 
Hontalban,  consequently  in  a  great  measure 
exempt  from  correction ;  as — "  all  the  Mont- 
albana,*'  observed  my  aunts,  "  from  time 
immemorial,  had  high  spirits,  which  some- 
times vented  themselves  in  fits  of  passion, 
just  as  a  fiery,  mettled  courser,  of  pure 
Arabian  breed,  sometimes  breaks  away  from 
curb  and  reia"  My  aunts  had  all  been 
beauties— noted  for  dash  and  daring,  both 
in  word  and  deed ;  nevertheless,  suitors  had 
dropped  away  one  by  one ;  and  now  they 
beheld  their  more  humble  or  gentler  com- 
peers in  the  enviable  positions  which  they 
once  had  thought  to  occupy.  Dukes,  lords, 
baronets,  and  a  train  of  noble  swains,  had 
looked  and  listened,  listened  and  looked, 
and  flown  away !  There  was  a  story  afloat 
that  my  eldest  aunt  was  all  but  the  Duchess 

of ;  when  that,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 

actuated,  I  suppose,  by  the  *'  pure  hereditary 
spirit"  of  her  race,  she  had  applied  the  butt- 
end  of  a  whip  to  the  shoulders  of  a  domestic 
who  committed  some  mistake  to  exasperate 
her.  The  duke  never  again  was  seen  in  the 
predncta  of  the  Hall ;  and  the  once  beauti- 
ful toast  of  the  county  wte  now  a  withered 
apinater,  staffing  birds,  and  collecting  weeds. 


I  was  a  plaything  among  them,  and  amusiii^ 
and  engaging  enough  I  doubt  not,  as  preco- 
cious children  often  are  when  not  crossed 
or  vexed  in  any  of  their  whims  or  caprices: 
th^n  indeed  a  storm  arose  *,  I  screamed  and 
kicked,  and  struck  right  afid  left ;  and  find- 
ing that  by  this  means  I  usually  succeeded 
in  obtaining  my  wish,  such  storms  were 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  '*  Dear  little 
thing,"  I  heard  my  eldest  aunt  say  when  I 
was  thus  exhibiting,  "  she  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  her  agel  How  her  eyes 
sparkle  and  her  cheeks  flush  1  Poor  Julian ; 
she  is  his  image  1"  However,  I  was  told  it 
was  wrong— I  must  say  that ;  punished 
even  for  my  misdoings — for  breaking  valu- 
able china  in  fits  of  fi^nzy — scattering  and 
shattering  whatever  I  could  lay  hands  on ; 
but  when  I  struck  my  attendant,  and  the 
poor  girl  wept  and  complained,  she  was 
dismissed  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a 
Montalban. 

I  was  always  silent  and  subdued  in  the 
presence  of  my  sweet  Aunt  Dosy ;  she  did 
not  guess  half  how  bad  I  was,  but  enough 
reached  her  to  cause  her  to  regard  me  with 
tender  seriousness  and  anxiety,  and  to  speak 
those  solemn  words  which  even  on  my  child- 
ish ears  fell  not  altogether  in  vain. 

Not  altogether  in  vain ;  for  I  pondered 
over  these  sayings,  and  began  to  look  in- 
wardly, and  often  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
my  violent  conduct  But  Aunt  Dosy  was 
not  always  to  be  approached ;  for  days  to- 
gether she  was  too  ill  to  be  seen ;  and  when 
my  young  attendant  was  summarily  dis^ 
missed,  my  aunts  consulted  together,  and  it 
was  settled  amongst  them,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  my  grandmamma,  (whose  advice 
was  asked  as  a  matter  of  form,)  that  a 
nursery  governess  was  to  be  found  for  me, 
a&  I  was  now  of  an  age  to  require  instruc- 
tion of  a  higher  kind  than  that  which  I  had 
hitherto  obtained. 

Through  the  medium  of  some  friends  of 
Lady  Blandie,  an  individual  was  recom- 
mended as  a  competent  instructress;  she 
was  a  young  person  of  humble  origin,  ca- 
pable of  undertaking  her  trust,  though  pre^ 
tending  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  nursery 
governess.  She  required  a  very  small  sti- 
pend, moreover,  and  that  was  a  paramount 
consideration  with  those  engaging  her;  so 
matters  were  soon  concluded,  and  the  young 
woman  was  informed  by  Lady  Blanche's 
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friends  that  her  applioitioD  had  met  with 
Baooe8» ;  for  abe  came  from  a  great  diatanoe 
in  the  country,  and  there  had  been  no  per- 
sonal interview.  I  was  on  a  visit  at  the 
Hall  with  my  unde  Everard  and  Lady 
Blanche  when  my«new  attendant  arrived  at 
the  Oranga  Dear  Aunt  Dosy  was  reported 
worse  than  usual,  and  that  was  one  reason 
for  my  stay  being  prolonged,  in  order  to  in- 
sure quietness  for  the  invalid  at  home. 
Fdted,  caressed,  spoiled  on  all  hands,  a 
stronger  and  wiser  head  than  mine — ^poor 
silly  little  body ! — ^might  have  been  turned. 
I  looked  round  for  applause  and  admira- 
tion, venting  my  temper  as  a  means  of  at- 
tracting regard.  "  She  is  a  true  Montalban, 
the  saucy  minx !"  Uncle  Everard  would  say 
laughingly.  **  She  is  a  darling  beauty !" 
said  Lady  Blanche,  fondling  and  twisting 
my  silken  ringlets  round  her  own  lily  fin- 
gera  "  Would  she  were  ours  1"  And  so  I 
came  really  to  think  that,  being  a  beauty 
and  a  Montalban,  I  had  no  need  of  any 
further  recommendations,  no  need  certainly 
to  be  hampered  with  a  detestable  governess 
— a  "  nursery"  governess  too  1 — ^when  here 
I  sat  at  table,  and  behaved  and  was  treated 
as  a  queen !  I  almost  hated  my  poor  gov- 
erness before  I  saw  her  1  She  was  a  widow, 
they  said,  and  her  name  was  Mrs.  Rose; 
and  I  determined  in  my  own  wicked  mind 
to  lead  Mrs.  Rose  a  nice  life  for  coming  to 
tease  me  1  Aunt  Theodoeia's  influence  was 
weakened;  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long 
time,  otherwise  perhaps  I  might  have  been 
less  unruly  than  I  was;  but  certainly  a 
harder  task  cannot  well  be  imagined,  than 
that  confided  to  Mrs.  Rose,  of  governing  me, 
and  pleasing  my  four  aunts  at  the  same 
time. 

I  remember  the  evening  of  my  return  to 
the  Grange,  and  how  I  ran  straight  to  the 
nursery,  bent  on  entering  it  with  an  impe- 
rious air,  for  the  purpose  of  daunting  or  bul- 
lying the  new  governess.  There  was  a  bright 
fire,  and  beside  it,  on  the  hearth-rug,  stood 
a  slight  form,  with  head  bent  down  over 
some  needlework  she  was  trying  to  finish 
by  the  unsteady  flare.  On  hearing  a  foot- 
step she  looked  up,  and  beheld  me.  The 
work  fell  from  her  hands,  an  exclamation 
escaped  her  lips  which  I  could  not  clearly 
distinguish,  and  Mrs.  Rose — for  it  was  she — 
saved  herself  from  falUog  only  by  catching 
hold  of  a  heavy  sofa  at  hand  I   I  was  greatly  | 


astonished  at  this  agitation  on  the  part  of 
my  governess ;  for  though  I  had  intended  to 
impress  her  with  a  powerful  sense  of  my 
importance  and  dignity,  such  an  effect  at 
this  I  had  not  looked  for.  However,  when 
Mrs.  Rose  burst  into  tears,  and  apologized 
on  the  plea  of  nervousness  '*  just  at  first**— 
gazing  on  my  face,  nevertheless,  as  if  she 
never  could  gaxe  long  or  deeply  <mough— I 
felt  inclined  to  patronize  her,  for  my  vanity 
was  soothed  by  the  evident  trepidation  my 
presence  caused. 

In  my  turn  I  gazed  on  the  new-comer ; 
and  strange  sensations  were  at  my  heart  as  I 
I  scanned  her  lineaments  and  figure ;  for  I 
never  before  had  seen  or  fancied  any  one 
like  her.  Aunt  Dosy  often  talked  to  me  of 
good  angeU  guarding  and  oompossii^  us 
round ;  and  surely,  thought  I,  they  most  be 
like  Mrs.  Rose,  for  so  fair,  so  angelic  a  face 
scarcely  belonged  to  earth.  She  was  very 
slight,  very  thin ;  her  flaxen  hair  was  braid- 
ed beneath  a  widow's  cap ;  and  sombre  folds 
fell  round  her  tall  and  graceful  form — ^meek- 
ness and  patience  being  the  leading  chara^ 
teristics  of  her  expression  and  bearing. 

"  Mrs.  Rose !"  I  cried  instinctively,  with 
childlike  frankness,  "  I  never  saw  blue  ejes 
before ! — ^nobody  here  has  blue  eyes  1    Hov 
beautiful  they  are !    I  wish  I  had  blue  eyes 
like  yours,  Mrs.  Rose  !    X  will  not  vex  yoa 
— I  will  be  a  good  girl  indeed ;"  for  the  two 
large  round  tears  which  gathered  and  fell 
down  her  white  cheeks  as  I  spoke  completely 
touched  and  sobered  my  heart — ^for  the  time 
at  least    Ere  I  slept  that  night  (all  the  oc- 
currences are  indelibly  stamped  on  my  mem- 
ory with  tenacious  minuteness)  Aunt  Dosy 
sent  for  me  to  her  chamber.    We  were  left 
alone  together,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  suf- 
fered much  since  I  last  beheld  her.    She 
spoke  earnestly  aud  impressively,  beseech- 
ing me  to  enter  on  a  new  career  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Rose,  whom  she 
adjured  me  to  respect  and  obey,  as  one 
placed  in  authority,  and  who  had  only  my 
eternal    and    temporal    interest  at   heart 
Many  things  Aunt  Dosy  said  of  Mra  Rose, 
whidi  I  thought  very  little  perhaps  of  at 
the  time,  except  that  my  dear  aunt  extolled 
and  seemed  very  fond  of  my  governess- 
saying  there  was  no  other  person  y^ouid 
teach  me  as  she  would,  and  again  and  again 
tearfully  entreating  and  praying  me  to  be 
obedient  and  gentle.    I  promised  that  all 
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ahoold  be  as  Aunt  Doey  desired ;  and  fhongb 
I  bad  been  accustomed  to  pampering  and 
much  solicitude  and  attendance,  none  before 
bad  ever  handled  or  addressed  me  with  the 
softness  and  affectionate  devotion  which  my 
nursery  governess  evinced.  My  aunts  were 
satisfied,  for  I  learned  and  improved  beneath 
her  auspices  wonderfully.  She  did  not  re- 
strain, Ae  did  not  coax  me ;  but  there  was 
a  winning,  pleading  persuasiveness,  which 
€u  yet  1  had  not  withstood.  '^As  yet" — 
alas  1 — ^the  volcano  had  only  been  slumber- 
ing for  an  unusual  length  of  days :  it  was  to 
bcursf  forth  by  and  by. 

When  Aunt  Dosy  asked  me  if  I  loTe<l 
Mf&  Rose,  and  I  replied  with  warmth,  "  Oh 
yes^  dearly— she  is  so  good  and  kind,"  I  saw 
that  dear  aunt  cast  a  grateful  look  upward, 
as  if  communing  in  inward  prayer,  placing 
her  hand  on  my  head  as  I  knelt  beside  her, 
and  bidding  me  be  grateful  and  loving  to- 
wards my  teacher.  Some  outbursts  of  tem- 
per on  my  part  occurred  now  and  then,  but 
nothing  so  outrageous  as  formerly.  Mrs. 
Rose  never  addressed  me  when  I  gave  way 
to  passion,  but  her  sorrowful  eyes  haunted 
me  afterwards.  There  was  an  awe  as  well 
as  deep  grief  expressed  in  their  fixed  con- 
templatioQ  of  my  distorted  countenance. 

Tilings  had  all  gone  smoothly  of  late ;  I 
liked  learning  French  and  music  She 
taught  me  the  rudiments,  and  I  became  in- 
terested in  the  Bible  stories,  which  none 
«ver  told  like  Mrs.  Rose.  There  was  slight 
temptation  to  trespass  when  all  went  well ; 
but  evil  days  were  coming,  and  the  dark 
angels  were  pluming  their  wings  with  mis- 
chievous joy,  and  gathering  round  the  wicked 
little  Urrala !  I  had  grown  to  be  quite  a 
tall  girl,  and  already  considered  myself 
nearly  a  woman,  when  the  small-pox,  in  its 
most  virulent  form,  attacked  me.  I  was 
deserted  by  every  one  save  my  nursery 
goyemess ;  she  never  wearied,  never  fiagged, 
in  her  unceasing  and  devoted  watch.  No 
words  may  describe  her  anxious  and  tender 
nursing,  though  I  became  capricious,  and 
hard  to  please,  in  proportion  to  my  suflfer- 
ings.  My  aunts  feared  the  infection;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  their  decrepit  mother 
and  Aunt  Dosy,  would  doubtless  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  flight,  their  terror  being 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  I  was  shut  up 
with  Mrs.  Rose  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
household ;  and  well  was  it  for  me  that  $he 


had  no  selfish  terrors,  otherwise  the  petted 
orphan  child  might  have  perished. 

My  recovery  was  tedious  and  doubtful, 
for  excessive  debility  and  prostration  of  the 
whole  system  rendered  it  a  terrible  struggle. 
When  I  again  began  to  crawl  about,  it  was 
the  latter  end  of  spring,  and  accustomed  as 
I  had  ever  been  to  fivedom,  it  was  bitter 
and  irritating  to  be  confined  in-doors  when- 
ever cold  winds  prevailed  or  dews  "fell 
slow."  The  doctors  had  left  me  with  warn- 
ing words  to  Mrs.  Rose,  of  great  care  being 
requisite.  Poor  thing  1  she  needed  not  the 
admonition,  for  her  overcare  and  watchful- 
ness almost  worried  me  into  betrayals  of 
wrathful  impetuosity,  which  would  ill  have 
requited  her  tender  love ;  but  at  this  fatal 
juncture,  when  my  spirit  rebelled  at  being 
debarred  fi'om  racing  in  and  out  as  I  Uked 
— through  the  gardens,  over  the  meadows, 
and  down  the  lanes,  when  I  was  naturally 
irritable  and  easily  roused,  from  the  lurking 
remains  of  disease  in  my  blood — at  this 
juncture  Uncle  Everard,  sent  me  a  present 
of  the  tiniest  and  most  lovely  pony  that  the 
king  or  queen  of  Pigmyland  ever  bestrode. 
It  was  brought  to  the  garden  for  me  to  see 
it  from  the  windows,  for  those  prevailing 
easterly  winds,  which  so  often  usher  in  our 
island  summer,  forbade  my  quitting  the 
house.  Felix— so  the  lovely  creature  was 
named — ^was  paraded  on  the  shaven  turf,  up 
and  down,  up  and  down,  for  Miss  Ursula's 
gratification.  This  was  very  trying — very 
trying  indeed;  and  I  pleaded  hard  with 
Mrs.  Rose  to  be  allowed  to  take  just  one 
little  ride  for  one  little  half-hour — no  more. 
But  my  aunts  had  placed  me  under  her  sole 
control,  wisely  opimng  that  she  who  had 
braved  such  dangers  for  her  pupil's  sake 
deserved  the  confidence,  and  knew  best  how 
to  manage  her  health  now.  They  had  cast 
all  responsibility  on  my  governess — ^they 
told  her  so;  and  no  wonder  she  was  even 
more  than  usually  careful  I  In  vain  I  plead- 
ed for  permission  to  ride  on  Felix  that  day 
— na  "  When  it  was  warm  and  genial  I 
should  go,"  said  Mrs.  Rose.  **  I  wUl  go  I"  I 
screamed  furiously,  stamping  with  my  feet^ 
and  tearing  a  book  to  pieces  in  impotent 
fury.  Weak  and  exhausted,  the  fit  was  soon 
over;  but  her  sorrowful  gaze  haunted  me, 
and  I  was  angry  that  it  did  haunt  me— 
angry  with  her,  with  myself,  with  the  whole 
world.     Next  morning,  to   make  matters 
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vorae,  ere  lira.  Rose  ooold  interpoee  to  pre- 
yeat  it,  a  fine  new  riding-faalnt  and  plumed 
cap  was  exhibited  to  my  admiring  eyes  by 
the  domestic  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
on  the  nursery.  They  were  sent  to  me  by 
Lady  Blanche ;  and  oh  1  to  mount  Felix,  the 
beauty,  thus  gloriously  equipped,  silver- 
mounted  riding-whip  and  all  I  **  Now  to- 
day Fm  of^"  quoth  I  determinedly  to  Mrs. 
Rose — *'go  I  will !  This  habit  is  warm,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  keep  me  in  any  longer ; 
my  aunts  wouldn't — and  I  won't  bear  it. 
Sally,''  to  the  domestic,  who  stood  grinning, 
**  teU  them  to  bring  Felix  round ;  old  John 
will  attend  me,  and  I  shall  soon  be  ready." 
I  looked  at  Mrs.  Rose  with  an  imperious  toes 
of  my  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  What  can 
you  answer  to  that  T 

She  desired  Sally  to  qm*t  the  apartment, 
and  then  with  decision,  but  kindly  and  gen- 
tly, laid  her  commands  on  me  not  to  go 
out.  "  If  you  will  only  have  patience  for  a 
few  days,"  she  urged,  "  in  all  human  proba- 
bility the  weather  will  change ;  for  the  oold 
is  unusual  at  this  season — trying  even  to 
the  stroog-^langerous  to  one  recovering,  as 
you  are,  from  such  an  almost  fatal  illnessi" 

But  the  Sim  shone  brilliantly ;  the  birds 
carolled  cheerily;  Felix  was  being  paraded 
on  the  grass ;  my  new  dress  was  temptingly 
spread  out ;  and  how  could  I  think  of  blight- 
ing winds  I  We  had  Uaaing  fires;  and 
people  were  all  coughing  and  looking  mis- 
erable when  they  came  in  from  the  air; 
but  what  child  thinks  about  the  weather  f 
**  You  want  to  tease  me,  Mrs.  Rose,"  I  ex- 
claimed passionately.    **  I  will  go  I" 

Again  the  look  of  sorrow  and  reproach. 
Iflew  out  of  the  room  to  my  own  chamber, 
rang  the  bell*  and  desired  the  maid  to  bring 
my  new  habit  and  hat,  which  I  had  left  in 
the  sebool-room  {d-datofU  nursery).  The 
maid  returned,  saying  that  Mrs.  Rose  had 
put  them  away  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
green-room,  and  had  the  key  in  her  pocket 
Mrs.  Rose  sent  a  loving  message  to  win  me 
to  her  side. 

To  her  side  I  bounded,  but  not  in  love, 
alas !  **  How  dare  you  lock  up  my  property, 
Mrs.  Rose  f '  I  cried,  almost  frensied  with 
rage.  *'  Who  are  you,  that  you  dare  to  treat 
a  Montalban  thus  f ' 

I  heard  a  low  sigh  as  she  shudderingly 
repeated  my  words — '*Who  am  It — who 
am  If*    She  then  added  with  more  com- 


posure— **  Your  aunts  will  approve  of  my 
conduct,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Ursula.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  patient ;  for  I  most  be 
firm  or  your  life  may  pay  the  forfeit" 

**  Give  me  the  key  !"  I  ohouted,  not  heed- 
ing her  mild  expostulatiooa.  **  Give  me  the 
key!" 

"  I  may  not,"  was  the  tremblii^  answer. 

How  may  I  go  on  t    I  struck  her  with  all 
my  strength — nerved  with  fury  and  revenge 
—struck  her  with  my  dencbed  hand  on  the 
free !    I  heard  a  moan ;  I  saw  her  kneel: 
she  had  buried  her  flushed   face  in  thoee 
hands  which  had  ministered  to  me  nigfht  and 
day.    I  saw  her  kneeling,  and  I  fled,  look- 
ing round  to  see  if  the  dark  angels  were 
following  to  bear  me  off— whither  9    Goo- 
science  never  lliuls ;  and  it  whispered  things 
of  horrible  import  to  me.     But  they  feared 
for  my  health ;  and  meniala  ministered  to 
my  wants,  as  in  silence  and  agony  the  boor  a 
dragged  on.    No  Mrs.  Rose  to  tend  me  now ; 
and  I  dared  not  breathe  her  name,  or  ask 
a  question.    In  the  evening  Aunt  Dosy  test 
for  me ;  T  dared  not  look  up  to  meet  her 
eye ;  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  hare 
sunk  through  the  earth  firom  her  sight 
The  strange  hush  that   had  prevailed  all 
day  I  attributed  to   a  knowledge  of  my 
crime ;  for  I  well  knew  that  I  was  a  mo6t 
guilty  creature ;  but,  unknown  to  me,  death 
was  in  the  house ;  my  grandmamma,  withifl 
an  hour  after  my  hand  was  lifted  against 
the  gentle  being  who  had   saved  my  life> 
breathed  her  last,  ahnost  without  a  sigh. 
as  she  sat  in  her  old  arm-chair,  with  her 
daughters  around  her  as  usual.    His  eveot 
they  had  been  taught  to  expect :  they  were 
all  prepared  for  it ;  and  theirs  was  the  tem- 
pered and  natural  grief  for  a  venerable  dt- 
parted  parent    Aunt  Dosy  told  me  ''death 
was  in  the  house." 

"Ursula  Montalban,  come  hither,"  ahe 
said  with  grave  composure.  **  Your  fiitber'fl 
mother,  my  mother,  lies  dead  not  far  from 
us,  and  the  solemn  message  has  arrived  at 
a  peculiar  period  of  time,  when  His  band 
is  especially  visible.  Unfortunate,  sinful 
girl  I  ere  you  quit  this  room,  may  yon  he 
impressed  with  the  awfiil  truth  1  Hearken 
to  me,  Ursula,  on  your  knees,  lowly  kneel- 
ing, in  deep  abasement  and  oootiition  oi 
heart" 

I  entered  that  apartment  a  thought]^ 
spoilt  child,  but  I  left  it  with  the  knowledge 
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.«Dd  ooDtrition  which  nuikes  the  girl  a  wom- 
/an  in  feeling.  I  am  now  yeiging  on  four- 
aoore  yean,  bat  ^om  that  time  to  this  never 
onoe  has  the  curb  been  loosened  which,  by 
the  help  and  blesiing  of  Gtod,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  place  on  my  temper,  words,  and 
acts.  On  my  knees  I  listened  to  Aunt  llieo- 
doeia's  words:  no  marvel  that  her  revela- 
tions produced  a  change  even  in  my  prond 
rebellious  heart,  or  that  I  trembled  lest  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  Gkxi  should  leave  me 
no  time  for  repentance ! 

"Ursula,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia,  "you 
have  often  questioned  me  concerning  your 
mother ;  but  my  lips  were  sealed  so  long  as 
my  mother  survived ;  for  we  had  all  pledged 
our  words  never  to  reveal  her  existence  to 
you,  her  child,  while  that  child  was  fostered 
and  protected  by  Mrs.  Montalban,  the  vener- 
able parent  whose  loss  we  deplore." 

**And  is  my  own  mother  still  alive  f*  I 
cried  with  impetuosity  ;  **  and  v^ere  is  she, 
AuntTheodoeiaT 

"Be  patient  and  attentive,  Ursula,"  was 
the  low  reply, "  and  you  shall  hear.  But 
mine  is  a  hard  task;  for  it  is  painful  to 
speak  of  errors  in  those  we  loved,  and  lost, 
and  mourned  for  as  numbered  with  the 
dead.  Nevertheless  the  time  has  arrived 
when  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  right  you 
should  know  alL  Tour  fiither,  Ursula,  was 
the  child  of  our  mother's  age — ^indulged  and 
beloved  by  us  alL  He  was  absent  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  on  a  visit  to  our  maternal 
unde,  whose  property  lay  in  a  far-away 
country.  During  that  iatid  absence  he  had 
wooed  and  secretly  married  your  mother, 
then  little  more  than  a  child  in  years.  She 
was  fkr  beneath  him  in  worldly  rank — in 
fiict,  of  very  humble  origin  indeed 

"  On  my  brother's  return  home,  he  con- 
fided to  me  the  secret  of  his  marriage — ^for 
I  was  his  ifivorite  sister,  Ursula — and  the 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  done  almost 
broke  my  heart ;  for  I  knew,  even  better 
than  he  did,  that  our  mother's  displeasure 
would  be  lasting.  He  showed  me  your 
young  mother's  picture  with  fond  pride,  ex- 
ulting in  her  loveliness  and  virtues.  We 
took  counsel  together  as  to  what  he  had 
best  do,  for  Julian  was  entirely  dependent 
on  our  mother — there  was  not  even  the  pro- 
vision of  a  younger  son  for  him  while  the 
Dowager  Mrs.  Montalban  lived,  nor  for  any 
-of  us  females.    We  thought  it  wise  to  defer 


revealing  the  matter — ^to  put  off  the  evil 
day ;  and  your  father  made  excuses  to  re- 
turn to  his  uncle,  where  he  wrote  to  me  that 
you,  Ursula,  had  entered  Uus  weary  world. 
Poor  fellow!  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of 
Providence  1  He  caught  an  infectious  fever, 
which  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  earthly 
career — ^with  his  dying  breath  entreating  his 
relative  to  intercede  lor  his  widow  and  or- 
phan. Intercession  was  vain  for  the  wife , 
and  she  would  not  hear  pf  parting  with 
Julian's  chUd';  for  your  grandmamma  of- 
fered to  receive,  and  wholly  bring  up  as  a 
Montalban,  the  fatherless  inlant,  provided 
your  mother  and  your  mother's  family  gave 
up  all  claims  or  reopgnition. 

"  Never  more  to  see  her  diild  I — ^'twas  a 
bitter  alternative,  and  your  poor  young 
mother  refused.  But,  alas  1  dire  trouble 
came  upon  her ;  unforeseen  calamities,  sick- 
ness, and  misfortune,  reduced  her  parents  to 
absolute  penury  ;  and  though  she  labored 
perseveringly  to  win  bread  for  them  and 
heraeli^  the  struggle  was  ineffectual.  Want 
and  wretchedness  effected  that  which  nothing 
else  could  have  done ;  and  Julian's  widow 
gave  you  up  to  us,  my  dear,  dear  niece,  my 
Ursula  r 

"  Oh  my  poor,  dear  mamma  1— where  is 
she,  Aunt  Dosy  f "  I  cried  in  an  agony  of 
weeping.  "  And  did  not  grandmamma  save 
her  from  starving  f 

"  Yes,  Ursula ;  your  departed  grand- 
mamma did  all  that  benevolence  required 
when  her  wishes  were  acceded  to  respecting 
you.  She  extended  aid  when  aid  was  needed, 
while  your  mother's  parents  lived ;  but  they' 
are  now  no  more." 

"  But  where  is  my  own  mamma,  Aunt 
Dosy  f"  I  exclaimed.  "  Oh  keep  me  not  in 
suspense  1  Let  me  go  to  her :  is  she  alive  f 
What  is  there  to  prevent  me  going  to  her  if 
she  is  alive,  now  Grandmamma  Montalban 
is  dead?  It  was  bad  of  Grandmamma 
Montalban  to  separate  me  from  my  own 
mamma.    Why  did  she  use  her  so  ?" 

"  Hush,  Ursula  I" 

I  trembled  at  something  I  read  in  Aunt 
Theodosia's  mild  eyes,  and  at  the  solemn 
tone  of  her  voice. 

"  Hush,  Ursula  1  is  it  for  you  to  condemn 
and  judge  ?— you  /  Poor  girl,  you  may  well 
tremble  and  torn  pale  I  Who  but  a  mother 
would  have  nursed  and  tended  you,  as  your 
nursery  governess  did  f  Who,  but  a  mother  f" 
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Tliere  was  a  ringing  in  my  ears,  the  room 
swam  round,  and  I  awoke  to  life  and  con- 
•dotunees  again,  to  find  myself  in  the  arms 
of  Mrs.  Rose— Mrs.  Rose  no  more' to  me  or 
mine,  but  Rose  Montalban,  my  fikther^s 
honored  widow  I 

I  knelt  at  her  feet  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation: nature  pleaded  powerfully  in  my 
boiom,  and  at  length  floods  of  genial  tears 
swelled  forth.  Forgiveness  sweet  word  I 
what  precious  forgiTeness  she  heaped  on 
her  penitent  daughter  1 

It  is  not  quite  a  score  of  years  since  she  was 
remoyed  to  k  better  world.  Aunt  Theodo- 
sia  took  up  her  residence  with  us,  and  not- 
withstanding bodily  infirmity,  her  latter 
end  was  peace.  Never  more  were  the  dark 
angels  feared  by  me.  Never  more  was  my 
beloved  mother  separated  from  my  side,  for 
our  reunion  was  one  of  perfect  felicity. 
She  died  in  my  arms,  blessing  me  with  her 
latest  breath,  as  a  dutifiil  and  devoted 
daughter.  And  oh  1  what  memory  of  earth 
equals  the  memory  of  a  dying  parent's 
benediction  t 

puiy  Blanche's  housekeeper  at  the  Hall 
had  a  knowledge  of  my  mother's  position, 
and  aided  her  in  applying  for  and  obtaining 
the  vacant  post  of  nursery  governess,  or 
attendant  on  Miss  Ursula;  for  oh  1  the 
mother's  heart  yearned  irrepressibly  towards 
her  offspring ;  and  who  was  to  find  out  her 
secret  at  the  Grange,  where  she  was  a 
stranger  f  But  Aunt  Dosy  remembered  that 
picture  which  my  father  had  shown  her  with 
so  much  pride  and  love :  once  seen,  it  was 
never  to  be  forgotten;  and  the  beautiful 
lineaments  were  stamped  indelibly  on  her 
memory.  She  knew  my  mother  instantane- 
ously, and  deeply  the  discovery  agitated 
and  affected  her.  The  conflict  was  severe 
between  her  sense  of  duty  and  the  tender 
pity  she  felt  But  it  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mother's  prayers 
and  entreaties;  and  Aunt  Dosy  promised 
not  to  betray  the  secret  to  the  Dowager 
Mrs.  Montalban,  or  her  brother  Everard,  or 
her  sisters,  if  Mrs.  Rose,  on  her  part,  prom- 
ised never  to  betray  the  relationship  in 
which  she  stood  to  me.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  on  the  very  day  when  my 
violent  and  ungovernable  temper  led  me 
into  the  commission  of  a  heinous  offence,  the 
sudden  passage  of  my  aged  grandmother 
into  eternity  unsealed  Aunt  Theodosia's  lips. 


and  permitted  the  revealmeni  wUdi,  by 
Gk>d's  blessing,  changed  uxj  evil  diapositioo 
so  materially,  and  in  some  measure  oblite- 
rated my  offence  in  a  hunoaa  point  of  view» 
by  affording  time  for  repeotanoe  and  amend- 
ment. 

Not  to  all  of  us  are  such  momentous  warn- 
ings vouchsafed.  Pride  and  passion  lead  to 
crime ;  and  sometimes,  alas  I  penitence  comss 
too  late. 


Pram  "  B«nll«y*i  WBcMmaj,** 
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About  half  way  up  Ludjgate  hill,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  is  a  nairow  court  called  St 
Martin's-oourt  In  a  dark  oorner  of  this 
place  the  way&rer  may  disoover,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  brickwork  being  removed  to 
a  sufficient  depth,  to  afford  porters,  Ac,  sm- 
ple  space  to  enable  them  to  rest  their  loadi, 
a  portion  of  the  old  London  waUL  Although 
this  is  but  a  small  fragment,  it  is  altogethsr 
the  most  ancient  in  Blackfiriars,  of  an  <ddsr 
date  than  the  great  ^re  of  1666 ;  still  the 
neighborhood  is  not  devoid  of  interestins^ 
associations.  In  1276  a  church  was  founded 
here  for  the  order  of  Black  <Mr  Dominicso 
Friars,  from  which  circumstance  the  district 
takes  its  name.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  church  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  house  dissolved. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  Blackfriars  contained 
the  residence  of  many  persons  of  note  sad 
fashion,  and  here  the  £Bunous  queen  was 
wont  not  unfrequently  to  fovor  with  a  visit 
such  of  her  loving  subjects  as  seemed  to  be 
getting  overburdened  with  wealth. 

In  passing  from  St  Martin's-court,  towards 
Apothecaries'  hall,  several  of  the  fronts  oi 
the  houses  are  decorated  with  small  stone 
carvings.  Those  marks  are  often  met  with 
on  London  houses,  and  sometimes  contain 
the  badge  of  the  incorporated  company  to 
whom  the  property  belongs ;  but  more  6re- 
quently  they  are  relics  of  the  now  almost 
neglected  custom  observed  by  every  class  of 
tradesmen  of  that  time  of  using  a  sign- 
After  passing  Apothecaries'  hall,  and  pro- 
ceeding a  little  farther  in  the  same  dirsc- 
tion,  a  mark  on  the  comer  of  a  narrow  lane 
indicates  the  way  to  Printing-house-square. 
It  is  a  snug  old-fSsahioned  looking  place,  sad 
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but  for  the  maay  voices  of  nQmerocn  cbildren 
at  play,  and  the  paasage  of  small  streams  of 
persons  to  and  from  the  Timet  advertisementp 
office,  the  whole  would  form  as  retired  a 
lookiog  nook  as  ootdd  be  met  with  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  proclama- 
tions, Ac,  were  printed  here  bj  ibo  King's 
printer.  The  building  of  that  date  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  what  Maitland  calls  "  the  com- 
pletest  printing-house  in  the  world"  erected 
oo  the  spot  After  the  removal  of  the 
Queen's  printer  to  New-street,  Fleetpfitreet, 
1110,  this  house  became,  in  1788,  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  place  of  the  celebrated 
7%m€M  newspaper,  a  publication  which  may 
be  justly  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the 

■gc. 

The  Timt$  was  first  commenced  by  Mr. 
John  Waiter,  printer  to  the  Customs,  who 
was  for  many  years  before  his  death  the 
principal  proprietor.    The  son  became  joint 
proprietor,  and  exdusive  manager  of  the 
HmM  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1808.    The  latter  genUeman  first  imparted 
to  the  daily  press  its  vast  range  and  celerity 
of  information,  its  authentic  accuracy,  its 
universal  correspondence,  its  ludd  arrange- 
ment, and  marvellous  dispatch ;  and,  more 
than  all,  its  dignity  in  the  social  scale,  and 
ita  political  position  as  what  has  been  called 
the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.    Mr.  Walter 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  steam-engine  to 
the  assistance  of  the  public  press.    To  take 
off  6,000  impressions  in  an  hour  was  once 
deemed  as  ridiculous  as  the  idea  of  paddling 
a  ship  fifteen  miles  against  wind  and  tide. 
It  took  a  long  while  in  those  days  to  print 
off  8,000  or  4,000  copies  of  the  2lfN««.   After 
obstacles,  not  only  caused  by  the  difficult 
application  of  the  machinery,  but  by  the 
opposition  of  the  workmen,  Mr.  Waltcor  suc- 
ceeded in  secretly  completing  the  steam- 
press  in  a  house  adjoining  to  the  printing- 
office.    The  suspicious  pressmen  had  threat- 
ened destruction  to  every  one  whose  inven- 
tions might  suspend  their  employment — 
"  destruction  to  him  and  his  traps."    They 
were  directed  to  wait  for  expected  news 
from  the  Continent   It  was  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1814,  when  Mr. 
Walter  went  into  the  press-room  and  aston- 
ished its  occupants  by  telling  them  that  the 
JlifMf  was  abready  printed  by  steam,  but 
that,  if  they  were  peaceable,  their  wages 


should  be  continued  until  similar  employ- 
ment could  be  procured.  The  number  of 
sheets  then  impressed  in  the  hour  was  1,100. 
A  machine  erected  in  1846  threw  off  6,000 
sheets  of  eight  pages  an  hour ;  but  another 
has  since  been  erected  which  throws  off 
10,000  an  hour.  A  newspaper  and  supple- 
ment of  Jan.  28,  1846,  contained  1,706  ad- 
vertisements. A  page  of  advertisements, 
containing  six  columns,  is  worth  £108.  The 
usual  daily  circulation  of  the  7\ine$  is  86,000 ; 
but  on  extraordinary  occasions  64,000  copies 
have  been  printed.  Mr.  Walter,  who  so  long 
and  ably  conducted  this  wonderful  journal, 
died  in  1847. 
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A  new  days  since  we  had  an  opportunity 

of  conversing  with  Mr.  Stebbings  June,  who 
arrived  from  Ceylon  about  three  weeks  ago 
in  the  bark  Regatta,  bringing  with  him  the 
cargo  of  elephants  which  now  accompany 
Mr.  Bamum's  travelling  menagerie.  During 
his  visit,  Mr.  June  was  obliged  to  traverse 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  in  his  search 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  elephants  of  the 
size  and  quality  required  for  an  imposing 
exhibition.  Consequently,  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  wild  tropical  regions  of  the  in- 
terior and  of  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  Cingalese.  We  give,  herewith,  an  out- 
line of  his  experience,  which,  if  not  quite 
equal  to  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming's  South  Af- 
rican stories,  still  furnishes  an  interesting 
chapter  of  adventure. 

Mr.  June,  with  Mr.  Nutter,  of  Boston, 
sailed  on  his  elephantine  expedition  in  July 
last,  and  arrived  at  Point  de  Galle,  a  sea- 
port on  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Cey- 
lon, in  the  early  part  of  October.  This  port 
and  Trincoroalee,  on  the  northeastern  coast, 
are  the  only  large  harbors  which  the  island 
possesses.  Hie  first  object  of  Messrs.  June 
and  Nutter,  on  landing,  was  to  procure  some 
elephants,  either  from  the  government 
authorities,  or  from  the  temples,  which  own 
large  numbers  of  them,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  catching  and  taming  wild  ani- 
mala  In  this,  however,  they  were  diuip- 
pointed.  Hie  new  governor  had  just  en- 
tered on  his  duties,  and  all  official  arrange- 
ments seemed  to  be  in  a  confused  and  un- 
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aatiafaetoiy  itata  Bwides,  maqy  of  the 
roada  in  the  interior  had  been  injured  by 
•seTere  raini,  and  a  greater  number  of  the 
animak  than  usual  was  required,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  them.  Accordingly, 
after  reaching  Colombo,  the  maritime  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  which  lies  on  the  western 
coast,  about  60  mUes  north  of  Point  de 
Oalle,  and  finding  no  chance  of  procuring 
what  he  wanted,  Mr.  June  determined  to 
start  for  the  city  of  Kandy,  in  the  interior, 
and  forty  miles  distant  An  excellent  car- 
riage road  has  been  constructed  between  the 
two  places,  on  which  a  mail-coach  makes 
three  trips  every  week.  Kandy,  which  is  a 
large  town,  situated  on  a  beautiful  table- 
land 1,700  feet  above  the  sea  and  surrounded 
by  mountains,  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Kandy,  the  native  monarchs  of  the 
island,  previous  to  their  overthrow  by  the 
English,  in  1816.  Here  again  Mr.  June  was 
disappointed  in  his  hope  of  finding  elephants 
for  sale,  and  notwithstanding  the  rainy  sea- 
son had  just  set  in  and  the  undertaking  was 
considered  hazardous  ia  the  extreme,  he  de- 
termined to  take  to  the  jungles  and  select  a 
ship-load  from  among  the  wild  herds. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  such 
an  expedition,  some  account  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  island  is  necessary.  The 
shores  of  Ceylon  are  generally  low,  although 
in  the  southern  part  bluff  and  rocky.  For 
aome  distanoe  inland  the  ground  is  level, 
and  for  the  most  part  cultivated,  being  cov- 
ered with  fields  of  paddy  (a  coarse  kind  of 
rice)  and  groves  of  cinnamon.  Toward  the 
centre  it  rises  into  a  table-land,  from  2,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  the  se%  and  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  dense  and  luxuriant  for- 
ests. This  gradually  rises  into  a  mountain 
diain,  which  divides  the  island  from  north 
to  south,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Adam's  Peak,  about  80  miles  southwest  of 
Kandy,  attains  an  altitude  of  more  than 
6,000  feet,  and  has  been  considered  the  high- 
est of  the  ranga  Mr.  June,  however,  in- 
forms us  that  on  his  way  firom  Kandy  to 
Fort  Patrick,  east  of  the  mountains,  he 
passed  a  still  higher  peak.  This  geographi- 
cal division  of  the  island  ib,  singularly 
•enough,  a  division  of  climate  also— tremen- 
dous floods  of  rain  deluging  one  side,  while 
'oa  the  other  the  water  is  carefully  hoarded 
to  prevent  a  scarcity.  The  season  shifts 
with  the  moDsooo,  which  Uows  from  the 


southwest  from  April  to  September,  sad 
from  the  northeast  from  Noyember  to  Feb- 
ruary. The  elephants^  who  prefer  the  rainj 
season,  raoge  in  the  thick  jungle  covering 
the  table-land  and  hilla  around  the  bsse  of 
the  mountain  chain,  following  the  rains  from 
one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

With  a  guide,  interpreter,  and  a  number 
of  native  assistants,  Mr.  Jane  atarted  for  ihe 
haunts  of  the  elephanta  in  the  jungles  north- 
west of  Kandy,  while  Mr.  Nutter  explored 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.    They  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  travelled  road,  and  trust 
themselves  to  the  wild  jungle-paths  leadii^^ 
through  the  uncultivated  diatricte  frequented 
by  the  animals.    These  regi<MiB  are  covered 
with  a  growth  of  shrubbery  and  small  trseii 
so  thickly  matted  together  with  vines,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  force  tl^e  body  through 
Here  and  there^  out  of  this  sea  of  vegets- 
tion,  rise  the  trunks  of  eoormoua  tzeefi» 
growing  more  frequent  in  the  neighborixwd 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  frequently 
form  forests  of  the  grandeat  diaracter.    Id 
hunting  elephants,  the  patha  made  by  the 
natives  cannot  always  be  followed,  but  new 
ones  must  be  cut,  which  ia  a  yerj  slew  sod 
toilsome  work.     The  elephants,  however, 
find  the  jungle  no  obstacle  to  their  progreit, 
but  with  their  heads  lowered,  crash  through 
it  at  full  speed.     The  noiae  of  a  herd  m 
motion  can  be  heard  at  a  great  diatanoa 

Mr.  June  had  the  greatest  success  in  the 
low  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  islsni 
near  Ananyahpoora.    The  method  of  cstdi- 
ing  elephants,  as  described  fay  him,  must  be 
a  very  exciting  kind  of  buainess.    The  fini 
step  is  to  make  a  kraal,  or  pen,  in  some 
spot  where  the  animals  abound.    This  a 
constructed  of  heavy  posts,  set  upright  in 
the  ground,  doeely  bound  together  with 
withes,  and  made  firm  by  other  posts  tegtwg 
against  them  on  the  other  side,  as  stays. 
The  kratd  forms  three  sides  of  a  sqosre, 
having  an  aperture  on  the  fourth  fw  tlie 
entrance  of  the  elephants,  from  eadi  side  of 
which  extends  a  long  paUisade,  sUotiq^ 
outward,  like  the  mouth  of  a  funnel    Wbeo 
all  is  completed,  the  natives  lay  in  wait  till 
a  fine  herd  has  wandered  near  the  opsaiog 
of  the  trap ;  then,  surrounding  them,  the j 
uiige  ,them  forward  with  shouts  and  iiiog 
of  muskets,  till  the  frightened  animsls  nub 
through  the  entrance  and  are  safe  within 
the  kratU. 
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Now  comes  the  work  of  eatchiiig  aod 
secoring  them,  which  woold  he  a  difficult 
and  dADgeroufl  task  were  it  not  for  the 
assistance  rendered  hy  tame  elephants, 
trained  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  ani- 
mals will  gradually  entice  one  of  the  im- 
prisoned herd  to  a  little  distance  from  his 
fellows,  and  engage  his  attention  by  a 
gentle  caress.  He  rube  his  ears,  strokes 
his  trunk  softly,  and  mumbles  phrases  of 
elephantine  endearment,  until  the  suscepti- 
ble beast  is  completely  beguiled  by  these 
tokens  of  affectioa  Presently  a  second 
tame  elephant  comes  up  on  the  other  side 
Bnd  repeats  the  process,  till  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  is  established.  Then,  at  the 
right  period,  they  dextrously  twine  both 
their  trunks  around  the  trunk  of  the  victim, 
and  hold  him  as  in  a  vice.  These  elephants 
wear  collars  around  their  shoulders,  to  which 
stout  ropes  are  fiutened.  While  the  trunk 
of  the  wild  animal  is  held,  two  or  three 
natives  are  busy  in  fastening  these  ropes  to 
his  hind  legs,  and  he  is  thus  incapable  of 
moving  either  forward  or  backward,  except 
as  his  loving  friends  allow.  He  is  then 
taken  and  made  fast  to  a  tree,  where  he  is 
suffered  to  remain  three  or  four  days  with- 
out food  or  drink.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
tame  elephants  are  brought  up  again,  and, 
after  being  secured,  he  is  taken  down  to  a 
stream  and  watered  He  is  approached  very 
cautiously  at  firsts  but  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  becomes  docile  enough  to 
be  driven  at  large  with  the  tame  beasts. 

Hie  natives  have  another  way  of  taking 
them,  but  it  is  not  often  practised.  The 
elephant,  like  all  gentlemen  living  in  the 
tropics,  is  fond  of  a  siesta  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  Occasionally  he  will  rest  his 
huge  bulk  against  some  convenient  tree,  and 
take  an  hour's  doze  with  great  satisfloction. 
Some  of  the  Cingalese  are  daring  enough,  at 
this  time,  to  creep  stealthily  through  the 
jungle  till  they  reach  his  very  feet  Notwith- 
standing his  Ihick  hide,  the  elephant  is  very 
sensitive  to  touch.  The  native,  provided 
with  a  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is  made 
&st  to  a  tree,  touches  very  gently  the  hind 
leg  of  the  animal,  who  Ufting  his  foot  to 
shake  off  the  supposed  fly,  instantly  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a  noose  to  be  slipped 
under.  The  same  process  is  repeated  with 
the  other  foot,  and  the  elephant  wakes  up 
and  finds  himself  caught.    Large  numbers 


are  shot,  principally  by  the  British  officers 
stationed  in  Ceylon,  who  appear  to  enjoy 
sporting  on  such  a  gigantic  scale.  A  cool 
head  and  a  sure  aim  are  all  that  is  required. 
A  slight  hollow  in  the  elephant's  forehead, 
just  between  and  above  his  eyes,  is  penetra- 
ble by  a  musket  ball,  and  a  single  shot  is 
generally  sufficient  to  bring  him  down. 

The  Ceylon  elephants  are  divided  into 
two  classes— the  ttukar,  or  tusked  elephants, 
and  the  o/tar,  who  are  destitute  of  those 
appendages.  The  former  are  much  more 
valuable  than  the  latter,  and  are  principally 
caught  for  the  priests,  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  temples. 

Among  the  wild  elephants,  one  is  occa- 
sionally found  who,  from  his  mischievous  or 
unsocial  disposition,  is  banished  from  the 
herd,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  outcast,  lliese 
are  called  rogue  elephants.  Mr.  June  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  of  them,  which  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  he  was 
shipped  at  Point  de  GWe,  but  which  he 
now  considers  the  most  valuable  animal  in 
his  collection.  On  one  occasion,  while  in 
Kandy,  he  broke  from  the  court-yard  in 
which  he  was  confined  during  the  night»  and 
after  considerable  search,  was  found  de- 
molishing a  plantation  of  bananaa  He  also 
attempted  to  escape  while  on  the  road  to 
Colombo,  but  happening  to  cross  a  field  of 
paddy  which  had  just  been  irrigated,  he 
sank  to  his  knees,  and  was  captured. 

Mr.  June  attempted  to  cross  the  mountain 
chain  east  of  £andy,  into  the  country  of  the 
Yeddahs,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the 
rough  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  here  a 
primitive  wilderness.  In  addition  to  the 
almost  impenetrable  forests  and  jungles,  the 
mountains  rise  in  a  line  of  sheer  precipice, 
many  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  not  to  be 
scaled  without  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  Yeddahs,  who  inhabit  the  wilderness 
east  of  the  mountains,  are  about  on  a  par 
with  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  village  and 
the  forest  Yeddahs,  the  former  of  whom 
dwell  in  communities  and  exhibit  some 
faint  glimmering  of  humanity.  The  latter 
run  wild,  in  the  jungles,  subsisting  on  roots 
and  plants,  and  climbing  into  the  branches 
of  trees  to  sleep.  Mr.  June  saw  two  of 
these  creatures,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Cingalese,  and  describes  them  as  being 
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but  little  in  advaDce  of  the  orang-oatang. 
They  are  small  in  stature,  and  they  have 
the  long  arms  of  the  simia  tribe.  Very  little 
is  known  of  that  part  of  the  island  which 
they  inhabit 

Mr.  June  represents  the  Cingalese,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  originally  emigrated 
from  the  Malabar  Ck)a8t,  as  an  amiable  and 
ino£fensiye  people.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
which  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  cinnamon 
tree,  which  requires  a  moists  warm  climate, 
grows  only  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island,  and  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a  poor 
and  flinty  soil.  The  climate  of  Oeylon  is 
mild  and  salubrious,  the  monsoons  which 
blow  alternately  from  the  Indian  Sea  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  mitigating  the  severity  of 
the  tropical  heats. 

After  collecting  their  nine  elephante  at 
Point  de  Oalle,  Messrs.  June  and  Nutter 
carried  them  to  the  Regatta  on  a  large 
lighter  and  stowed  them  away  in  the  hold, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. Thousands  of  people  from  all  the 
surrounding  country  came  down  to  the  shore 
to  witness  the  operation.  Considerable  per- 
suasion was  necessary  to  induce  the  heavy 
animals  to  trust  themselves  on  the  unsteadv 
lighter,  and  the  rogue  actually  broke  the 
ropes  by  which  he  was  bound  and  made  off 
at  full  speed,  to  the  terror  of  the  crowd,  who 
scattered  themselves  in  all  directiona  He 
was  secured,  however,  and  at  last  deposited 
on  board,  where  he  behaved  remarkably 
well  during  the  passage.  One  of  the  younger 
animaLs  died  after  leaving  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  and  was  thrown  overboard ;  the 
others  arrived  safely,  after  their  voyage  of 
12,000  milea  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
native  Cingalese,  who  will  make  with  them 
the  tour  of  the  United  States.  Henceforth, 
instead  of  crashing  through  the  jungles  of 
Ceylon,  they  will  quietly  devour  the  ginger- 
bread contributions  of  admiring  thousands, 
under  the  shadow  of  Bamum's  colossal  tent 


PiMB  **  Chanbtn'  Edintaigh  JoonuU." 

ON  A  WEDDING. 

You  are  to  be  marriedf  Mary : 

This  hoar,  as  I  silent  lie 
In  the  dreamy  light  of  the  morning, 

Yoor  weddlng^honr  draws  nigh. 


MUes  off,  yon  are  rMng,  dreNiag, 

To  stand  amid  bridal  throng. 
In  the  same  old  rooms  we  play*  d  la. 

You  and  I— when  we  were  young. 

Your  bridemaldi— they  were  our  playmatea  ; 

Those  old  roomst  every  wUU 
Could  speak  of  our  childiHh  fh>Ha, 

Loves,  Jealousies,  great  and  small. 
Do  yon  mind  how  jMuiaiea  changed  we, 

And  smiled  at  the  word  **•  forget  f** 
Twaa  a  girl's  romance— yet  somewhere 

I  have  kept  my  pansy  yet. 

Do  yon  mind  our  verses  writtra 

Together?  our  dreams  of  fkme f— 
Of  lore— how  we'd  share  all  secrets 

When  that  sweet  mystery  came  t 
It  Is  no  mystery  now,  Mary ; 

It  was  unreiled  year  by  year: 
Till— this  is  your  marriag»-momingy 

And  I — I  am  lying  here. 

I  cannot  picture  your  face,  Mary, 

The  ftee  of  the  bride  to-day: 
You  have  outgrown  my  knowledge 

In  years  that  have  slipped  away : 
I  see  but  the  girlish  likeness, 

Brown  eyes,  and  brown  fklling  hair : 
God  knows,  I  did  love  you  dearly, 

And  was  proud  that  you  were  fkir! 

Many  speak  my  name,  Mary, 

While  yours  in  homers  silence  lies : 
The  (bture  I  read  In  toiPs  guerdon, 

Yon  will  read  in  your  children's  eyes. 
The  past— the  same  past  with  either— 

Is  to  you  a  sof^  pleasant  scene : 
But  I  cannot  see  it  clearly, 

For  the  graves  that  rise  between. 

I  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Mary ! 

These  tears,  did  you  see  them  fall, 
Would  show,  though  you  have  fotipotton,. 

I  have  remembered  all. 
And  though  my  cup  is  left  empty, 

And  yours  with  its  Joy  runs  o'er, 
God  keep  you  its  sweetness,  Mary, 

Brimming  for  evermore ! 


THE  SEXTON. 


BT   SLIZA   COOK. 

(*  Mink  Is  the  fkme  most  blasoa'd  of  all ; 

Mine  to  the  goodliest  trade ; 
Never  was  banner  so  wide  ss  the  pall. 

Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade.** 

This  is  the  lay  of  the  sexton  gray— 

King  of  the  churoh-yard  he- 
While  the  moumAil  kneU  of  the  toUlng  beU 

Chimes  in  with  his  burden  of  glee. 

fie  dons  a  doublet  of  sober  brown, 

And  a  hat  of  slouching  felt ; 
The  mattock  Is  over  hto  shoulder  thrown. 

The  heavy  keys  clank  at  hto  belt, 
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The  <Urk  lUmp  Tault  now  echoes  his  Ueed, 
While  his  song  rings  merrily  oat ; 

With  B  cobweb  ceoopy  OTor  his  hesidt 
And  coffins  felling  about. 

His  foot  may  crush  the  MIl*fed  worms, 

Bis  hand  may  grasp  a  shroud. 
Bis  gaze  may  rest  on  skeleton  forms* 

Yet  his  tones  are  light  and  lood. 

Be  digs  the  grare,  and  his  chant  will  break 

As  he  gains  a  (ktbom  deep— 
**  Wboeyer  lies  in  the  bed  I  make 

I  warrant  will  soundly  sleep.** 

Be  piles  the  sod,  he  raises  the  stone, 
He  dips  the  cypress-tree; 

But  whatever  his  task,  *tis  plied  alone- 
No  fellowship  holds  he. 

For  the  sexton  gray  is  a  scaring  loon— 

His  name  is  linked  with  death : 
The  children  at  play,  should  he  cross  their  way, 

Wilt  panae  with  flattering  breath. 

They  herd  together,  a  frightenM  host. 
And  whisper  with  lips  aU  white— 

«*  See,  see,  'tis  he  that  sends  the  ghoet 
To  waUL  the  world  at  night  1  '* 


The  old  men  mark  him,  with  fear  in  their  eye, 
At  his  labor  'mid  skulls  and  dust ; 

lliey  hear  him  chant :  **  The  young  may  die. 
But  we  know  the  aged  miwf.*' 

The  rich  will  frown  as  his  ditty  goes  on— 
^Though  broad  year  lands  may  be, 

Biz  narrow  f^t  to  the  beggar  I  mete, 
And  the  same  shall  serve  for  ye.** 

The  ear  of  the  strong  will  tarn  from  his  song. 

And  Beauty's  cheek  will  pale ; 
**  Out,  oat,"  cry  they, "  what  creatore  would  stay 

To  list  thy  croaking  tale  r* 

Oh  I  the  sexton  gray  Is  a  mortal  of  dread ; 

None  like  to  see  him  come  near ; 
Hie  orphan  thinks  on  a  father  dead, 

The  widow  wipes  a  tear. 

All  shudder  to  hear  his  bright  axe  cbinlc. 

Upturning  the  hollow  bone ; 
No  mate  will  share  his  toil  or  his  flue, 

He  works,  he  carouses  alone. 

By  night  or  by  day,  this,  this  is  his  lay : 

«  Mine  is  the  goodUest  trsde ; 
Never  was  banner  so  wide  as  the  pall. 

Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade." 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WEEK, 

IN  A  FOURTH  LIETTEa  TO  A  OOUNTRT  PBtKND. 


I  BATS  ointed  to  you  already  that  the 
summer  was  coming ;  and  a  day  or  two  of 
smishine,  that  has  made  us  gasp,  have  more 
thanjnstified  my  announcement.  Sea  breezes 
are  coming  into  fashion  again,  and  we  shall 
presently  be  looking  for  those  fishing  com- 
panies, which  every  year  vex  the  waters  of 
our  lower  bay. 

I  have  often  thought  (and  you  would 
think  so  too,  if  you  had  seen  it,  in  the  sum- 
mer time)  what  a  magnificent  spot  our  New 
York  Bay  is  one  day  to  become ;  when  the 
stucco  and  the  wood  of  baby  effort  shall 
give  place  to  the  richest  yeins  of  our  quarries 
— ^when  jour  merchants  shall  drink  their  tea 
three  leagues  from  business — ^when  lofty 
Indiamen  shall  ride  at  anchor  before  their 
doors,  and  when  Staten  Island  shall  bloom 
with  hedge  and  cottage — another  Isle  of 
Wight — and  its  waters  rival  Southampton 
waters.  Say  what  they  will  of  Dublin  Bay, 
and  Naples,  and  Sorrento,  and  the  rest,  no 
prettier  encircled  harbor  catches  the  morn- 
ing than  stretches  from  your  eye  at  the  foot 
of  the  Battery.  There  is  only  needed  a 
Vesuvius,  with  a  lazy  smoke-cloud  by  day, 
and  a  jet  of  fire-stones  by  night,  and  a  teem- 


ing ceUar  of  the  Laerffma  ChrUii  on  its 
flank,  to  make  you  say  of  our  waters — as  the 
hand  organists  say  of  the  blue  seas  by  Baioi 
— vediepoimori. 

But  this  is  no  news — all  which  I  know  as 
well  as  you  can  tell  me.  Yet  who  cares  for 
novelties  when  the  first  simmer  of  summer 
is  playing  on  the  fields,  and  the  mated  birds 
are  idling  and  oiling  their  feathers  I  Or  if 
there  be  a  care,  where  is  news  to  be  found  f 
Politics,  you  know,  is  on  a  sort  of  vacation- 
hunt;  and  between  the  late  travel  of  the 
President,  and  the  doubtful  elections  here 
and  there,  the  plotters  are  tired  of  auguiy, 
and  are  lazily  sunning  themselves  under  the 
wall  of  the  newspapers. 

You  should  have  seen,  by  the  by,  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  flags,  and  the  crowds  which 
welcomed  to  the  city  the  Citizen  President ; 
it  was  a  worthy  honor,  and  worthily  done. 
And  I  could  have  wished  a  squadron  of  the 
horse-guards,  who  hold  their  daily  quarters 
down  Whitehall-street,  could  have  set  an 
eye  upon  that  easy  and  voluntary  bestowal 
of  honor,  which  owed  nothing  to  old  pre- 
rogative— nothing  to  the  orders  of  a  duke, 
and  nothing  to  the  crimson  of  court^lresses. 
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They  made  a  brilliant  ahow  upon  the 
Thames,  that  first  day  of  May,  it  must  be 
confessed ;  and  they  had  a  brilliani  occasion. 
Still  I  am  willing,  and  proud  too,  to  con- 
trast those  hireling  trumpeter8,and  the  black- 
horsed  guardsmen,  and  the  be8r*capped 
footmen' with  the  plain-dressed  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  ran  from  their  shops  and 
their  homes  to  spend  an  echo  for  the  plain- 
dressed  man  whom  iKey  had  made  their 
President. 

Tou  know  what  a  reception  is  in  the  city ; 
how  the  house-tops  are  crowded,  and  the 
carriages  wallow  through  eager  throngs,  and 
the  simply-dressed  police  clear  the  way 
with  staves,  and  the  huzzas  rise  with  a  health 
in  them ;  so  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  how 
it  begun  or  how  it  passed  oflt 

I  may  say  a  word  though  about  the  mag- 
nificent enterprise  whidi  the  President  and 
his  suite  came  to  ina'ugurate.  You  must  hare 
known  that  for  years  certain  digging  ma- 
chines and  pile-drirers  and  Irishmen,  count- 
ing by  the  thousands,  have  been  cutting  a 
pathway  straight  and  long — through  moun- 
tains and  by  river  banks — under  rocky  ledges 
and  over  prairies — to  join  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  to  our  queen-river  the  Hudsoa  And 
now  the  work  is  done,  and  you  go  flying  over 
long  colonnades  of  rich  and  solid  masonry, 
with  the  tops  of  the  pine  forests  below  you, 
through  countries  where,  till  yesterday,  a 
Troy  coach  was  a  matter  of  wonder. 

They  tell  us,too— both  reporters  and  guide- 
books—that sweet  gems  of  valleys  burst  upon 
you,  which  you  lose  again  so  quick  on  your 
iron  and  rattling  flight,  that  you  will  hardly 
have  scared  the  trout  that  lurk  in  the  brook 
of  their  bosoms.  Indeed,  the  new  route  is  to 
fnmish  the  sportsman's  holiday  ground,  and 
even  now  parties  are  wandering  thither  with 
Conbot's  tackle  and  HxaBsaT's  books,  to 
fling  a  fly  into  the  eddies  that  curl  under  the 
roots  of  century-old  pines,  and  yon  may 
hear  now  the  dick  of  the  angler's  reel,  where 
was  heard  only  the  dick  of  the  hunter's  rifle. 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment,  that  in  four 
hours'  time,  from  the  heat,  dust»  plaster, 
bricks,  brdEen  pavements,  signs,  watering- 
carts,  and  news-boys  of  the  city,  you  may 
Up  your  fevered  soul  to  quiet  under  the 
gnarled  tops  of  the  primitive  forest,  a 
hundred  miles  away,  and  forget  the  hammer 
of  your  town  upholsterer  in  watdiing  the 
deft  hangings  of  the  golden  oriole  I 


I  was  talking  of  politics ; — wlddi  brings 
me  back  to  where  pditios  are  just  now  most 
in  ferment ;  I  mean  in  Fnmoe.  lliey  are 
in  a  queer  muss  yonder ;  and  how  the  it 
will  lie  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  llieir  i 
end  election  is  fast  approadiing,  and  wheth- 
er the  heat  of  its  ferment  will  not  set  the 
republic  on  fire,  is  a  very  doubtful  question. 

It  is  not  a  matter  as  (God  be  thanked !) 
it  is  here — ^between  one  man  and  another — 
as  to  who  is  the  best ;  but  a  hundred  variant 
elements  are  in  the  caldron  of  their  election 
dinner.  First,  you  know  the  Bonaparte 
name  is  winning  what  it  can  to  warp  the 
republic  into  empire;  then  the  old  Legit- 
imists are  busy  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
southwest^-tying  their  hopes  to  the  mo- 
ther church,  and  making  stump-speaken  of 
priests ;  and  the  Due  de  Nemours  is  court- 
ing a  popularity  which  he  haa  sorely  per- 
illed, and  making  repnbliean  pretensions, 
toward  a  throne. 

The  Sodalists  are  busy  in  full  force  :  and 
with  such  wilful,  strong-minded,  passionate 
mouth-pieces  as  Emiui  ds  Gikaildin,  they 
will  raise  a  voice  that  will  be  heard  in  every 
comer  of  France.  Perhaps  yon  know  his 
sharp,  interrogatory  way  of  startling  at- 
tention ;  if  not,  I  transcribe  for  you  a  pan- 
graph  or  two  which  show  his  mode.  He 
questions  his  rivals  with  a  lofty  arroganos^ 
that  reminds  one  of  Dbmobthewbb;  throw- 
ing his  hail  of  ptephumaia  into  the  fiMse  of 

"  In  the  present  darkened  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
thunder  of  a  fourth  Revolution  is  hangii^ 
over  our  heads,  and  waits  only  for  a  distarb- 
ance  to  burst  forth. 

"  If  this  Revolution  shall  take  place,  if  it 
proves  as  bloodthirsty  and  implacable  as 
the  Revolution  of  1848  was  generous  and 
forbearing,  to  what  parties  must  the  respon- 
sibility be  attached  I 

**  Will  it  not  be  pre-eminently  to  those 
who  have  provoked  it  by  the  shamelessness 
of  their  apostasies  f 

**  In  truth,  they  will  not  only  have  pro- 
voked it,  but  thej^  will  have  legitimated  it, 
not  only  have  legitimated  it,  but  have  dis- 
armed tneir  future  defenders.  Suppose  that 
ope  of  the  first  acts  of  the  victorious  Revola< 
tion  should  be  to  invade  the  offices  of  the  Cm- 
BtUutUmel,  of  the  Patrie,  of  the  AtMrnblheNa- 
tUmaU^  of  the  Journal  de$  DthaUj  and  throw 
their  types  out  the  window,  as  was  done  o& 
the  1 3to  of  June  witli  the  presses  of  the 
Voix  du  Peuple,  of  the  Repuhliq^te,  of  the 
J)imoeraH9  Paeifi^ue,  and  of  the  E^iafgUe, 
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in  what  temu  of  just  indignation  could  I 
protest  a^nst  tiie  outrage!  If  I  were 
told,  'This  is  W  way  of  reprisal/  what 
could  I  say  t  Jf  a  war  of  extermination 
should  be  waged  against  the  journals  of  the 
yanquished  parties,  if  their  sale  were  utter- 
ly prohibited  in  order  to  insure  a  more  cer- 
tain monopoly  to  the  journals  of  the  tic- 
torious  party,  what  could  I  gain  for  the 
rights  of  liberty  and  equality,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  past  I  If  Veron  should  be  thrown 
into  the  prison  where  a  great  writer,  Proud- 
hon,  has  pined  for  two  years,  what  could  I 
say  in  defence  of  the  Alticus  who  endeav- 
ored the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and 
restoration  of  the  Empire  f  If  Belle-Isle 
should  trade  off  II  Blanqui  against  M.  Ro- 
mieu,  what  could  I  oppose  to  the  transaction? 
If  11  Ouizot  should  succeed  M.  Raspail  in 
the  prison  of  Doullens,  could  I  honestly 
maintain  that  the  author  of  the  law  of  Sep- 
tember 9, 1836,  which  forbade  the  advocacy 
of  the  Republic  under  the  Monarchy,  has 
respected  the  law  of  August  11, 1848,  which 
no  less  formally  interdicted  the  defence  of 
the  Monardiy  under  the  Republic!  If  01- 
raud  and  Saint-Hilaire  should  share  the  &te 
of  Jacques  and  Michelet,  what  could  I  allege 
in  £Eivor  of  the  liberty  of  teaching,  which 
could  not  be  turned  against  the  deposers  of 
yesterday,  the  deposed  of  to-day  f  If  re- 
versing the  scale  declared  by  the  law  of 
March,  '31,  all  the  tax-pavers  to  the  amount 
of  over  100  francs  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  suffia^,  what  good  reason  could  I 
bring  for  sustaining  them  in  their  right !  If 
progressive  taxation  in  proportion  to  prop- 
erty should  succeed  progressive  taxation 
in  proportion  to  misery,  with  what  argu- 
ments could  I  combat  the  measure !  If  the 
same  treatment  should  be  ^ven  to  all  the 
priests  suspected  of  legitimism,  which  was 
inflicted  on  the  teachers  suspected  of  Social- 
ism, what  could  I  say  I  If  all  the  function* 
aries  who  did  not  give  sufficient  pledges  to 
the  victorious  Democracy  were  set  aside, 
how  could  I  combat  such  an  act  of  intoler- 
ance T 

To  balance  the  opening  of  the  Oreat  Ex- 
hibition, the  Parisians  you  know  have  been 
arranging  a  magnificent  f(Ste,  which  passed 
off  in  rain  and  doud  upon  the  fourth  of 
May.  The  most  noticeable  novelty  about 
it  was  the  artificial  cascade  in  the  river 
Seine.  Tou  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  this  show,  by  fiucy- 
ing  such  a  river  as  Harlem  at  the  turn- 
pike bridge — dammed  with  rocks  to  the 
height  of  some  thirty  feet — and  half  the 
body  of  the  river  lifted  by  invisible  ma- 
chinery, and  made  to  clatter  over  in  wild 
confusion  upon  the  surfiu$e  below.  Still 
further,  you  will  get  into  your  mind   an 


image  of  the  Paris  show,  by  fancying  a 
magnificent  bridge  lit  up  by  a  thousand  lan- 
terns in  full  view  of  the  cascade, — and  strong 
galvanic  lights  flashing  on  the  tumbling 
waters — ^while  at  either  hand,  looming 
through  the  nighty  appear  the  illuminated 
Meae,  columns,  and  vestibule  of  two  of  the- 
noblest  porticoes  of  modern  architecture— 
that  of  Uie  Madeleine  and  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the 
corseleted  men-at-arms,  and  the  trim  jwii» 
eTarmerie,  and  the  slouch-hatted  hungry 
fellows  from  the  purlieus  of  the  Pantheon ; 
and  the  gliding  gruettet  in  witching  straws 
— simply  because — I  was  not  there. 

As  for  London,  the  papers  are  so  full  of 
it,  that  one  seems  to  be  wandering  with  the 
wondering  groups  under  that  marvellous 
palace  of  Paxtom,  which  will  surely  be 
rated  eighth,  in  the  next  Peter  Parley  book 
of  wondq^s  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  certainly  one  of  tht  sights  of 
a  man's  life-time  to  witness  such  a  Babel  of 
nations,  and  such  a  Solomon's  Temple.  Who 
among  our  enterprising  panorama-makersi 
is  to  start  the  idea  of  taking  us  through — 
on  two  miles  of  canvas — all  the  curioua 
things  of  the  Oreat  Exhibition!  I  throw 
out  the  hint  without  charge,  and  shall  ex- 
pect only  a  free  ticket  to  the  entertain- 
ment 

The  English  papers  are  full  of  anecdotes,, 
which — ^to  the  delight  of  the  reporters- 
are  occurrences  of  every  day. 

Thus  we  have,  in  one  sheet,  a  very  minute 
account  of  the  first  meeting  of  Mr.  fioanxw 
with  the  Marquis  of  Anolbsxt,  and  the 
Duke  of  WxLUNGTOir.  To  the  great  sur- 
prise of  many  who  do  not  seem  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  a  true  gentleman  is  always  a 
gentleman,  the  meeting  is  spoken  of  as  one 
characterized  by  great  courtegy  and  civility 
on  the  part  of  all  the  distinguished  partiea 

Much  attention  was  attracted  towards  a 
Chinese  Mandarin,  in  full  celestial  vest- 
ments, who  attended  the  party  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  who  paid  the  eastern  salute  ta 
the  Qneen— -of  kissing  her  toe. 

One  of  the  largest  fonntain»— during  the 
Queen's  visit — ^was  supplied  with  eau  de 
Cologne ;  and  a  small  Austrian  jet,  it  is 
understood,  is  to  be  permanently  supplied 
with  the  same  odorous  shower. 

Of  the  great  extent  of  the  Crystal  Pal* 
ace  you  may  perhaps  form  a  better  ooncep- 
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lion  hj  ibis  bit  of  newspaper  calculation, 
wbicb  I  cut  from  a  late  London  journal : — 

"  The  Crystal  Palace  is  itself  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  Exhibition.  Not  only  in  its 
extent,  and  in  its  matchless  beauty  of  form 
and  material,  but  likewise  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  construction,  it  is  the  most  maryellous 
edifice  in  the  world.  The  Alhambra  and 
the  Tuileries  would  not  fiU  up  the  eastern 
and  western  naves,  and  the  National  Oal- 
lery  would  stand  very  well  beneath  the 
transept  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral  does  not 
cover  lialf  the  ground.  The  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  largest  in  the  world,  would  ex- 
tend but  a  little  way  beyond  the  transept 
A  dozen  metropolitan  churches  would  stand 
erect  under  its  roof  of  glass.  Yet  its  extent 
is  its  least  interesting  feature.  The  sense 
of  its  marvellous  beauty  overcomes  every 
other  feeling.  Since  the  young  imagination, 
fired  with  tales  of  sprites  and  genii,  con- 
jured up  visions  of  Eastern  palaces,  adorned 
with  the  splendors  of  Arabian  fiction,  there 
has  been  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for 
grace,  lightness,  nncy,  and  variety  of  effects 
as  the  sun  is  crossed  by  moving  clouds. 
That  this  edifice  has  been  raised  and  com- 

{>leted  in  five  months — ^that  in  November 
ast  not  a  pillar  had  been  erected,  and  now 
the  whole  structure  is  finished,  to  the  mi- 
nutest point  of  decoration — is  a  fact  to 
impress  the  stranger  with  a  magnificent 
conception  of  our  industrial  resources." 

And,  since  my  scissors  are  in  hand,  I  cut 
for  you  also,  this  little  eofUretempa,  which 
counts  more  poorly  for  French  dress  than 
most  would  have  supposed.  Indeed,  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  believe,  that  the  Birming- 
ham gentry  were  outwitted  after  all,  and 
that  the  pseudo  police  were  only  accom- 
plished ^^Vench  Jikmx : — 

Rival  Jonathan  WiLns. — A  very  amusing 
mistake  occurred  on  the  opening  day.  Two 
persons,  whose  appearance  indicated  that 
they  were  not  exactly  of  the  class  of  three- 
guinea  ticket-holders,  were  observed  in  the 
middle,  of  the  crowd  in  the  transept  care- 
follv  scrutinizing  every  one  about  them; 
their  conduct  had  so  much  that  was  suspi- 
douB  about  it,  that  an  active  detective  of 
the  Birmingham  police  who  was  present, 
and  who  had  been  watching  them  for  nearly 
an  hour,  seeing  that  they  took  apparently 
little  interest  in  the  magnificent  spectacle 
that  was  passing  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  they  looked  harder  than, 
in  his  opinion,  honest  men  ought  at  the 
watches  and  other  trinkets  so  profusely  dis- 
played, advanced  and  took  them  into  cus- 
tody. The  strangers  turned  out  to  be 
Frenchmen,  but  weir  explanations,  what- 
ever they  were,  being  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble to  thie  Birmingham  officer,  ne  conducted 


them  into  one  of  the  private  offices  of  the 
building  and  searched  them.  It  was  aatifr- 
factorily  ascertained  by  documenta  found  on 
them  that  they  were  French  police  officers, 
and  a  series  of  mutual  explanations,  if  they 
may  be  so  termed,  where  neither  understood 
the  other,  ensued — ^the  strangers  were  read- 
ily satisfied,  and  the  Birmingham  detective 
got  a  practical  lesson  in  uie  old  Scotch 
proverb,  that  "Hawks  munna  pick  out 
nawks*  een.' " 

THS  BOOK  WOBLD. 

still  I  have  very  little  to  tell  you  of  book 
matters.  It  is  too  hot  for  book-making,  and 
almost  too  hot  for  book -reading. 

A  London  Ovide-Book,  pubUahed  by  Jaa 
Mdbbat,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  his  red- 
covered  guide-books  which  have  for  years 
designated  the  English  traveller  on  the  con- 
tinent, cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  service 
to  every  stranger  in  London.  Heretofore 
the  traveller  has  been  more  lost  for  an  in- 
telligible and  comprehensive  guide  in  Loo- 
don,  than  in  any  city  of  Europe. 

Among  American  announcements,  I  have 
to  chronicle  for  you  a  new  book  or  two  from 
Nathanisl  Hawthobiob.  Of  what  cfaarae- 
ter  they  will  be  does  not  appear  from  the 
programme.  Indeed,  one  is  disposed  to 
think  that  in  virtue  of  a  common  ruM  of 
the  publishers,  the  announcement  may  have 
been  made  upon  a  mere  "  promise  to  write." 

You  will  hope,  as  I  do,  that  the  cool 
shades  of  Berkshire,  under  whidi  Haw- 
THOBNX  is  now  &nning  himself  for  new  tri- 
umphs, will  not  lessen  his  industry.  Yet, 
to  tell  truth,  there  is  something  wonderfully 
tempting  idleut  in  the  noise  of  brooks  and 
birds — a  sweet  idleness  that  suffers  thought 
to  run  wild  in  its  chase  of  fancies,  but  which 
dreads  the  handling  of  a  quill  as  it  dreads 
the  hot  air  of  a  city. 

I  have  told  you  something,  in  by-gone 
numbers,  of  a  Book  of  Beauty,  and  indulged 
in  some  surmises  as  to  who  was  to  be  the 
literary  nurse  of  such  an  enterprise.  I  now 
learn  with  pleasure  that  Mra  G.  M.  Kibk- 
land  is  to  have  the  handling  of  its  dainty 
pages.  A  better  selection  could  not  have 
been  made,  either  in  view  of  the  artistic 
pen- work  of  the  lady  in  question,  ot  of  those 
substantial  qualities  of  hearty  temper,  and 
judgment  which  will  at  once  forestall  all 
possible  charges  of  indecorum  or  frivolity. 

I  remain,  yours,  ibc, 
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POTTERT  ASD  PORCELAIN  AT  THE  WOELDB  FAIR. 


Wi  give  tbtt  week  ipecinisDi  of  the  most 
elegBot  pottery  lad  poroeUin  dUplaj  Ihilll 
Iba  gt«tt  Rihibitioo.  They  ue  from  the 
mann&ctoy  of  Mr.  CopzLAiri>,of  Stoke-npon 
Trent 


ObecTTen  ipMk  of  the  poroelun  u  linl- 
ling  the  famooi  prodoctiotM  of  8i<nt$  tod 
of  Drttdm. 

lUi  branch  of  >rt  u  rapidly  estendiag ; 
ud  iT«n  in  the  ruder  eartbaa  wan,  ol^jada 


mut  oottlj  n 


Aihuraed  fitted  (o  adorn  tbe  I      Tin  brief  mentioD  wliidi  m  made  of  tb« 

iid«D«e&  j  articleB  en^ared  in  the  Blottnted  Oala- 


PAIUDISB  UDSIC.  in 

logna  doM  Dot  muUb  qi  to  pwtiouUrwe  I  W«  must  Iwv«  thsm  therefore  villi  out 
iMpMtiiig  Oima  N  fall;  m  we  woold  Uk«  reaJeri,  with  *  timple  commend&tioD  of  tbeir 
to  do>  I  grace  wid  beantj. 


SEEBTUIE  AND  HABVKST. 


CaiiBlliMl  runt uul oeorr OBC, 

Wnrtsd  with  Ihe  »<rliig. 

Dhdi  not  mil  riled  In  TilB, 

Doth  nol  Hmwn",  ««iiUe  rain 

TboD  mtut  lem  on  NiUnn*!  p>g« 

LoTlDKlUlhudnobktniK, 

ThU,  tan  dufc  )oe^r  Iba  doDd 

Fohli  our  nutfod  tn  ■  ilirDud, 

Bmt  K  FUtb,  orUen,  or  Mad, 

OVIbrpMbvvl^Wl 

lb  Um  «Mtbboni  flowm  ba  Made, 

mnrudniulilnebrlnglnc. 

Bow  in  Hope-no  drt  d««p*lr 

a»ln»TbatbBiHdllni«taere, 

JOT  ■«*<t9  Ihe  reeptag. 

Bnt.  o'er  all  thio«(,  h 


PARADISE  MUSia 


or  ugel-KHiK  eaokpe*  (tvni  Ita 


n  re-eeboliig.  din  Uuimgh  boBwI- 


nisn'i  ■  huinlEng  mntlc,  too,  vUch  01 
ni>iii«T'>  fuldeB  land, 
an  land  ud  loat  In  (badowT  tnJn  i 
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Tb  Bhed  o*flr  a  void  retlUj  tht  pMoe  of  toma  happy 

dream. 
When  ocean  billows  are  lurging  round,  the  mari- 

ner*»  thought  doth  ellng 
To  a  home  where  flowers  of  sommer  bloom,  and 

birds  for  ever  sing. 

Ob  I  welcome  as  dew  to  the  tender  herb  when  day 
is  set  in  night, 

These  beautiful,  fleeting,  mystic  strains  from  re- 
gions of  bliss  and  light ! 

We,  too,  must  rapidly  pass  away ;  and  is  not  the 
longest  lUb, 

Compared  with  dread  eternity,  a  moment  of  pain 
andstrifet 

80  let  us  lire,  that  In  youth  or  age  the  paradise 
gates  may  be. 

On  the  wintry  night  or  the  sunny  day,  opendd  for 
thee  and  met 

c.  A.  K.  w. 


NOTABILIA. 

TWO  OLAflSXS  OF  PBILAMTHEOPISTB. 

Thsbb  are  two  claasea  of  philaathropista, 
— the  feelers  and  the  thinkers,  the  impulaive 
and  the  systematio — ^those  who  deYote  them- 
selves to  the  relief  or  the  mitigation  of 
existing  misery,  and  those,  who,  with  a 
longer  patience,  a  deeper  insight,  and  a 
wider  yision,  endeavor  to  prevent  its  recnr- 
rence  and  perpetuation  by  an  investigation 
and  eradication  of  its  causes.  The  former, 
in  imitation  as  they  imagine  of  their  master, 
go  from  house  to  house  assuaging  wretched- 
ness, but,  alas !  not  always  "doing  good;" 
relieving  present  evils,  but  too  often  leaving 
an  increasing  crop  ever  springing  up  under 
their  footsteps ;  attended  and  rewarded  by 
blessings,  but  doomed,  probably,  at  length 
to  feel  that  they  have  ill  deserved  them. 
Far  different  is  the  course  of  the  latter 
dass:  their  life  is  spent  in  a  laborious 
research  into  remote  and  hidden  causes — ^in 
a  patient  and  painful  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tion of  principles  from  the  misapplication  or 
forgetfulness  of  which  our  sociid  disorders 
have  sprung — in  sowing  seeds  and  elucidat- 
ing laws  that  are  to  destroy  the  evil  at  a 
distant  date  which  they  themselves  may 
never  see,  while  sometimes  its  pressure  may 
be  aggravated  during  the  period  which  they 
do  see.  They  are  neither  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  of  those  for  whom  they  toil — since 
the  benefits  they  confer  are  often  blessings 
in  disguise  and  in  futurwn — ^nor  gratified 
by  beholding  the  fruit  of  their  benevolent 
exertions,  for  the  harvest  may  not  be  ripe 


till  all  of  them  have  passed  away,  and  till 
most  of  them  have  been  forgotten.  Nay, 
more,  they  are  misrepresented,  misconsttued, 
accused  of  hardness  of  heart  by  a  miaooiH 
ceiving  generation,  and  too  oAen  cursed  and 
thwarted  by  the  very  men  in  whose  service 
they  have  spent  their  strength.  And  while 
those  who  have  chosen  the  simpler  and 
easier  path  are  reaping  blessings,  in  return 
fer  the  troubles  they  have  ignorantly  stimu- 
lated and  perpetuated  by  relieving,  these 
men — the  martyrs  of  philanthropy — moat 
find  their  consolation  and  support  in  un- 
swerving adherence  to  true  principles  and 
unshrinking  faith  in  final  victory ;  and  mnat 
seek  their  recompense,  if  they  need  one,  in 
the  tardy  recognition  of  their  virtnes  by  a 
distant  and  a  wiser  time.  While,  therefore^ 
the  warm  and  ardent  natures  which  can  find 
no  peace  except  in  the  free  indulgenoe  of 
their  kindly  impulses  are  worthy  of  all  love, 
and  even,  amid  all  the  mischief  they  create, 
of  some  admiration  for  their  sacrifices  and 
zeal — and  while  we  fully  admit  that  they 
also  have  a  mission  to  fulfil — ^we  cast  in  oar 
lot  with  their  more  systematic  fellow- 
laborers,  who  address  themselves  to  the 
harder,  rougher,  more  unthankful  task  of 
attaddng  the  source  rather  than  the  symp- 
toms—of eradicating  social  evils  rather  than 
alleviating  them. — EtUnburgh  iSmas,  Jan, 
1851. 

DOTT  AND  WOEK. 

I  have  found  a  good  in  every  thing  I  have 
learned.  By  degrees  your  destiny  will  open 
before  you.  Tou  will  leam  what  you  are 
good  for — ^what  you  are  made  for.  I  can 
say  nothing  ii^<Ye  definite,  and  this  is  defi- 
nite enough,  a  A  full  of  animation :  do 
your  duty,  and  yoi  cannot  fail  to  fit  your- 
self for  an  honorable  irork. — J^.  Channing. 

It  rarely  happens  that  one  artificial  mind 
can  succeed  in  forming  another ;  we  seldom 
imitate  what  we  do  not  lova 

Thx  best  built  fortune  must  yield  to 
hazard  and  submit  to  time. 

Tbosx  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur 
censure. 

Evert  one  complains  of  his  memory,  bat 
nobody  of  his  judgment 

THxax  are  more  victims  to  errors  commit- 
ted by  society  itself,  than  society  supposen 
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FrOB  "Howittli  JotimI." 

THE  SPAHIS'  MABCE 

**  Beatissimo,  maestro  miol  A  little 
while,  and  Hal^vy,  Berlioz,  and  all  must  go 
down  before  you,  as  yoa  do  before  me  at 
tbis  moment."  With  that  the  foot  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  chair-leg,  and 
the  successful  musician,  comet-&-piston  in 
hand,  prostrated  on  the  floor. 

"  SacrSy  Aoguste,  you  should'nt,"  said  the 
poor  fellow,  scrambling  awkwardly  on  his 
hands  and  kneea 

**  Never  mind,  mon  brave  garfon ;  for  one 
knock  down  I'll  give  you  such  a  help  up 
that  all  Paris  shall  ring  with  your  fame. 

*  The  Spahis'  March*  shall  be  our  entrance 
Into  every  town  of  conquered  Algeria ;  it  shall 
be  our  triumphal  return  to  Paris ;  it  shall 
make  the  house  rise  with  the  curtain  at  the 

*  Acad6mie ;'  and  (the  door  opened  to  ad- 
mit a  young  girl  carrying  a  yellow  rose- 
plant  of  a  peculiar  shade)  it  shall  be  soft- 
ened into  a  serenade  the  day  I  claim  a 
certain  promise,  Eulalie.*'  The  unoccupied 
hand  was  at  the  speaker's  lips,  and  a  bright 
blush  was  the  only  answer.  The  foregoing 
scene  took  place  in  a  small  room,  not  quite  a 
garret,  in  the  Quartier  Latin ;  the  actors  were 
two  young  ex-students  of  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  alike  in  age,  but  differing  in  every 
other  particular ;  one  rich,  well-bom,  hand- 
some, with  aU  the  good  spirits  good  fortune 
gives ;  the  other  poor,  low-bom,  plain,  and 
obliged  to  husband  what  spirits  he  possessed 
for  the  life-struggle  whidi  lay  before  him. 
The  third  person  who  entered  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  scene  was  the  sister  of  the 
latter,  a  pretty  young  JUuritte  of  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  who  had  for  some  time  attracted 
the  attention,  and  gained  the  fancy,  he  called 
it  the  heart,  of  Auguste  Dumont,  her  bro- 
ther's very  unequal  companion.  The  two 
Dupr6s  were  orphans,  bound  together  by 
more  than  the  ordinary  bond  of  affection, 
their  lonely  situatioa  Adolphe  had  been 
educated  at  the  Polytechnique,  where  his 
talent  for  music  had  caused  an  intimacy 
with  Auguste,  who  loved  it  passionately ; 
and  the  united  attractions  of  Adolphe's 
oomet-d-piston  and  Eulalie's  bright  eyes 
brought  him  to  the  small  room  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  oftener  than  to  the  gay 
9alon9  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine. 
It  was  the  time  for  Auguste  to  join  the  re- 


giment of  Spahis  in  which  he  had  just  got 
his  commission,  oo  its  departure  for  Africa^ 
and  he  was  full  of  hopes  for  himself  and  - 
promises  for  his  friendsw  Poor  Adolphe  had 
just  got  the  place  of  trombone  player  in 
Franconi's  orchestra,  which  might  lead  to 
something  better,  but  his  brightest  hopes 
rested  on  the  ultimate  success  of  a  march  he 
had  composed,  and,  in  honor  of  his  friend's 
regiment,  named  **  The  Spahis'  March ;"  this, 
he  doubted  not,  would,  through  Auguste's 
patronage,  realise  all  the  visions  men  in- 
dulge in  at  twenty.  And  now  Auguste  - 
rose  to  depart:  this  night's  leave-taking,- 
oould  not  be  like  the  usual  *'  k  demain"  of 
the  three  friends ;  and  young  Dumont,  who 
shared  with  his  countrymen  a  taste  for  the- 
atrical effects  as  well  as  much  sentiment, 
rose,  took  Eulalie's  hand  in  one  of  his,  and 
Adolphe's  in  the  other,  then  holding  them 
both  together  in  his  left,  raised  the  right, 
in  the  attitude  of  oath-taking,  *' Adolphe 
and  Eulalie,"  said  he,  "  brother  and  sister 
Dupr^,  on  the  eve  of  commencing  a  career 
of  danger  and  glory,  hear  my  resolution: 
though  ye  share  not  my  danger,  ye  shall 
share  my  glory ;  let  the  battle  be  mine, 
the  victory  yours.  Tou,  Adolphe  shall 
claim  my  promise  in  the  success  of  your 
march,  which  I  will  render  celebrated ;  and 
you,  Eulalie — ^here  he  dropped  his  voice  to. 
a  low,  tender  tone,  as  he  plucked  a  bud 
from  the  rose  already  mentioned,  and  placed 
it  in  her  bosom — from  you  shall  I  claim 
again  this  rose-bud,  and  with  it  another 
promise.  And  now  farewell  both,  and 
when  you  hear  of  my  fame,  remember  yoa 
share  it." 

"And  we,  on  our  part,"  said  Adolphe* 
speaking  for  his  sister,  promise  that  my 
march,  and  her  rose-bush,  shall  alone  be 
yours ;  it  is  all  we  have  to  promise  or  to 
giva"  Auguste  embraced  them  both,  and 
hurried  away.  The  next  morning  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  stood  outside  the  barrier 
through  which  passed  the  regiment  of 
Spahis,  the  sun  shining  on  the  handsome 
person  and  brilliant  uniform  of  Auguste 
Dumont,  as,  full  of  hope,  happiness,  and 
vanity,  he  rode  past,  nodding  a  recognition 
to  them — ^if  they  saw  it  through  their  tears. 

Adolphe  went  back  to  his  trombone- 
playing,  Eulalie  to  her  flower-making,  and 
both  to  think  of  Auguste,  the  former  doubt- 
ing less  than  ever  of  his  brilliant  friend's 
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will  and  power  to  perforin  his  promises ; 
the  latter,  with  a  more  correct  instiDCt, 
feeling  a  strong  misgiying  that  the  dazzling 
career  now  stretching  before  him  would  not 
allow  him  to  think  of  his  poor  early  friends 
in  the  Quartier  Latin. 

"  He'll  soon  forget  us,"  sighed  she,  as  she 
looked  at  the  fiided  rose-bud,  though  she  did 
not  try  to  infect  the  hopeful  spirit  of  Adol- 
phe  with  her  doubts,  as  he  preluded  the 
notes  of  the  Spahis'  Mardi  on  his  inseparable 
cornet-4-piston,  and  spoke  of  Auguate's  and 
their  glorious  future.  She  let  him  build  his 
castles,  and  wcnrked  at  her  flowers.  From 
time  to  time  the  usual  reports,  correct  and 
incorrect,  reached  them  from  the  seat  of  the 
war.  Auguste  had  written  to  them  from 
Marseilles  preyious  to  his  embarkation ;  his 
letter  was  i^ort  and  joyous ;  he  promised  to 
write  again  from  Oran,  but  he  did  not  The 
campaign  had  begun  in  good  earnest,  so 
most  likely  he  could^not.  And  now  the 
cafis  became  filled  with  eager  and  interested 
groups,  talking  with  true  Parisian  anima- 
tion ;  and  the  names  of  Bugeaud,  Oavaignac, 
Changamier,  and  others,  rang  loudly  in  the 
ears  of  Paris ;  caused  her  walls  to  strike  out 
in  great  placards  and  affiehes^  and  covered 
the  saloons  of  the  Luxembourg  with  Horace 
Vernet's  pictures.  The  Journals  and  the 
Chambers  talked  of  nothing  but  razzias  and 
Kabyles,  wliilst  the  hUgantCB  assumed  coif- 
fure* d  VAfricavM ;  but  all  this  was  public 
and  official,  and  said  nothing  about  Auguste. 
Private  rumor,  more  than  public  report, 
spoke  of  him,  and  its  tales  to  the  brother 
and  sister  Dupr6  were  varied,  and,  to  an  in- 
different hearer,  might  have  been  amusing : 
to  each  it  had  its  different  version  of  the 
subject,  and  something  in  common  to  both. 
To  Adolphe  it  said  that  his  qwmdam  friend 
had  made  many  brilliant  and  delightful  as- 
sociates in  the  army,  who  must  necessarily 
supersede  him ;  that  his  prospects  were 
splendid,  and  his  promotion  would  be  rapid 
— ^but  he  had  never  been  heard  to  mention 
the  Spahis'  March;  for  all  that,  Adolphe 
played  it  on  his  cornet-^-piston.  To  Eulalie 
it  said  that  her  quondam  lover  had  arrived 
at  Oran  with  a  beautiful  little  Arlesenienne, 
who  had  followed  him  disguised  as  a  boy, 
and  was  accompanying  him  through  the 
campaign,  though  he  made  her  sadly  jealous 
with  a  native  sultana.  Eulalie  sighed,  and 
looked  at  the  vellow  rose-bush.    To  both  it 


said  that  he  was  admired,  envied,  and  £a- 
tinguished  for  his  courage,  talents,  and  good 
fortune. 

"  Auguste  will  not  forget  us,**  said  Adel- 
phe ;  "  wait  tiU  they  take  some  fortress,  and 
then  we  shall  hear  of  the  Spahis*  Mardk" 

Klemsau  was  taken,  and  Paris  rejoiced ; 
Auguste  had  especially  dtstinguished  him- 
self, was  made  captain  on  the  spot,  and  his 
regiment  had  entered  the  town  in  triumph. 

'*Now,  Eulalie,"  ezdaimed  her  happy 
brother,  "  we  shall  hear  of  the  Spahis* 
March." 

They  heard  the  particulars  of  the  storm 
and  the  surrender,  they  heard  of  the  bravery 
of  the  troops,  the  talent  and  courage  of  their 
leaders ;  they  heard  of  Auguste,  his  present 
honors  and  his  future  fiune,  but  they  beard 
nothing  of  the  Spahis'  March. 

"  Perhaps  the  next  town  they  take,  Eulalie, 
we  shall  hear ;  Auguste  has  not  had  time  to 
think  about  it,"  said  the  simple-hearted  mu- 
sician, and  he  played  it  as  a  solo  in  honor  of 
his  friend.  Whilst  Auguste  was  conquering, 
Adolphe  was  struggling.  His  little  room  in 
the  Quartier  Latin  was  as  poor  as  ever. 
The  table,  the  two  .chairs,  the  mattress  he 
slept  on,  the  trombone  he  played  at  Fian- 
coni's,  were  its  only  furniture ;  his  beloved 
come t-& -piston,  and  Eulalie's  yellow  rose, 
its  only  ornaments.  This  was  the  prose  of 
life,  with  its  bare  necessaries — ^that  the 
poetry,  with  its  music  and  perfrime:  the 
one  gave  the  knowledge  of  his  true  position, 
the  actual  fact  of  what  he  was,  the  other 
was  his  dream — ^his  air-castle,  the  vision  of 
what  he  would  be.  In  the  one  he  was  the 
poor  trombone-player  of  the  Cirque  Olym- 
pique,  in  the  other  the  celebrated  composer 
of  **  The  Spahis'  March."  It  was  the  con- 
trast of  present  and  future,  of  poverty  and 
glory.  Happy  Adolphe !  he  lived  by  faith ; 
and  Eulalie  1  she  looked  at  her  rose-bosb, 
shook  her  head,  stifled  a  sigh,  and  made  a 
very  good  copy  of  a  yellow  rose-bud,  with 
silk,  muslin,  and  wire,  and  what  was  better, 
sold  a  wreath  of  them  very  well  the  fbllov- 
ing  day. 

The  campaign  ended,  Auguste's  regiment 
remained  at  Marseilles,  causing  Adolphe  to 
believe  and  declare  that  had  he  returned  to 
Paris,  he  would  have  entered  to  the  strains 
of  the  Spahis'  March.  Another  caropaigu 
began  and  ended,  and  Auguste  returned  with 
the  title  of  colonel,  and  without  an  arm.  He 
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entered  Paris;  it  was  almost  a  triamph. 
The  regiment  had  been  so  difltingQished  in 
Algeria  that  its  return  was  a  public  event, 
and  the  young  colonel  was  regarded  by  his 
fiiends  as  something  hardly  less  than  Bu- 
geaud  himsel£  Crowds  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  entrance ;  and  the  novel  appear- 
ance of  the  native  Algerian  troops  combined 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  services,  all  made 
the  scene  singularly  striking  and  attractive. 
Adolphe  and  Eulalie  stood  on  the  same  spot, 
outside  the  barrier,  where  they  had  witness- 
ed its  departure ;  and  Auguste,  older,  brown- 
er, more  worn,  more  military — at  once  the 
worse,  and  the  better  for  wear — ^rode  past 
them  without  recognition.  The  band  of  his 
regiment  played  something;  Adolpbe  lis- 
tened with  ears  and  heart — ^It  was  not  the 
Spahis'  March. 

When  Auguste  was  made  colonel,  A- 
dolphe  had  been  promoted  from  the  Circus 
orchestra  to  that  of  the  Italian  opera,  where 
his  comet-il -piston  had  given  him  higher 
rank  and  better  wages  than  his  trombone 
had  done ;  and  he  was  seated  in  his  usual 
place  in  the  orchestra  the  night  of  the  grand 
performance  in  honor  of  Auguste's  regiment 
Hie  musicians  had  tuned  their  instruments, 
and  all  were  ready  to  begin  when  the  Spahi 
officers  in  full  uniform  entered  their  opera 
boxes.  Adolphe  looked  up  and  recognized 
distinctly  the  handsome  figure  of  his  ex- 
friend,  though  his  hair  was  so  short,  his 
mustaches  so  large,  and  his  face  so  thin,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  his  ann.  In  honor 
of  their  presence,  the  house  stood  up,  smiled, 
and  waved  handkerchiefs — whilst  the  or- 
chestra played  the  regimental  march,  a  wild 
and  spirited  Moorish  air.  Adolphe's  cornet- 
4-piston  did  its  part ;  but  his  eyes  filled,  and 
.  his  heart  sank,  for  other  notes  rang  in  his 
ears — ^the  notes  of  his  own  Spahis'  March. 
The  performance  was  over,  and  he  returned 
to  his  little  room,  his  first  faith  shaken,  but 
not  destroyed. 

**  It  is  thus  Auguste  has  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mises 1  and  yet,  when  has  he  time  to  think 
of  ust  You  see,  Eulalie,  he  has  been  so 
hurried,  how  could  he  t  we  must  wait." 

"  We  must,"  said  Eulalie,  and  she  said 
nothing  more. 

They  did  wait,  and  wait  patiently,  till 

one  sunny  morning,  when  bright  Paris  was 

looking  its  brightest,  a  marriage,  first  civil, 

•then  sacramental,  a    double    tie,  knotted 


doubly  firm  by  mayor  and  priest,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  trouazeau  and  settle- 
ments, cashmeres  and  diamonds,  took  place ; 
and  the  parties  were  the  most  elegant  and 
best  dowered  demoiselle  A  marier  in  Paris, 
the  daughter  of  the  Viscount  de  Belleville, 
and  the  distinguished  young  colonel  of  Spahis 
— Auguste  Dumont.  A  bouquet  of  beauti- 
ful jrellow  roses  was  thrown  into  the  bride's 
carriage  as  she  left  the  church  of  the  Made- 
leine, but  it  was  not  of  that  peculiar  shade ; 
a  band  serenaded  the  new  married  pair  at 
their  hotel,  but  it  did  not  play  the  Spahis' 
March.  At  last  Adolphe's  eyes  were  opened, 
and  he  saw  the  truth.  There  could  be  no 
mistake;  Auguste  had  forgotten  both  his 
friends  and  his  promises.  He  lived  in  his 
splendid  hotel  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  as  the 
colonel  Count  Dumont ;  they  in  their  small 
house  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  as  the  brother 
and  sister  Dupr6.  It  is  useless  complaining 
of  the  injustice  of  either  man  or  fortune. 
Adolphe  had  never  played  his  march  to  any 
one  but  Eulalie,  though  he  fancied  (it  might 
be  a  composer's  vanity)  that  the  Chef  (T  Or- 
chestre  at  the  opera  would  approve  it 
But  it  had  been  promised,  as  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  early  friend,  and  no  one  else 
seemed  to  have  any  right  to  it  Eulalie  felt 
the  same  towards  her  rose  plant ;  the  flow- 
ers she  had  plucked  from  it  were  always 
admired,  the  buds  she  had  made  from  it  al- 
ways sold.  And  she  might  have  sold  the 
plants  no  doubt;  but  it  was  promised  to 
Auguste.  They  little  knew  how  soon  they 
would  fulfil  their  promises. 

The  present  and  future  of  the  count  and 
countess  Dumont  had  to  be  identical,  but 
their  past  had  been  very  dissimilar;  for 
whilst  Auguste  was  making  razzias  and 
killing  Eaby  les,  Ernestine  was  singing  duetts 
and  listening  to  BeUini's  languishing  strains 
at  the  opera  with  her  cousin  Henri.  Ernes- 
tine was  beautiful,  Henri  devoted,  and  life 
was  a  dream  of  delight  to  both.  But  un- 
fortunately they  remembered  their  dream 
when  they  ought  to  have  forgotten  it ;  as 
Auguste  found  out  to  his  loss,  when  nothing 
remained  to  him  but  to  challenge  the  too 
fortunate  beau  couein  to  a  twelve  paces'  dis- 
tance meeting  in  the  Boisde  Boulogne,  where 
his  usual  good  luck  deserted  him,  and  in- 
stead of  avenging  his  wounded  honor,  he 
was  brought  home  with  Henri's  ball  in  his 
breast,  dying,  to  his  wife ;   who  had  the 
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•atisfibetion  to  know  that  her  hosband  was 
killed  and  her  lorer  escaped. 

In  the  prime  of  youth,  health,  glory,  and 
prosperity,  the  young  colonel  of  Spahis  was 
carried  to  his  grave  with  fall  military 
honors.  The  processsion  was  a  very  long 
one,  and  many  people  looked  at  it,  though 
his  widow  shed  no  tear.  At  midnight 
from  out  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise, 
borne  along  on  the  silent  air,  came  the  notes 
of  music,  long-drawn,  sweet,  subdued.  A 
priest  coming  from  administering  the  last 
rites  of  the  church  to  a  dying  man,  paused, 
crossed  himself,  then  hastened  on — there  was 
something  so  strange  and  plaintive  in  the 
sound  and  the  time. 

It  had  sounded  no  triumph  on  the  conquest 
of  a  city ;  it  had  rung  to  no  victorious  entry ; 
it  had  breathed  no  gentle  serenade;  but 
over  the  grave  of  broken  friendship,  hopes, 
and  promises,  Adolpbe  Dupr6  played  the 
Spahis'  March!  On  the  following  day, 
several  persons  walking  in  the  cemetery  saw 
at  the  head  of  a  newly  made  grave  a  yellow 
rose  plant  of  a  peculiar  shade.  If  they  con- 
nected this  circumstance  with  the  sounds 
heard  the  night  before,  they  did  right.  It 
was  the  record  of  a  promise  faithfully  made 
and  foithfully  kept 
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JAPAN. 

Wk  may  as  well  go  by  the  Northwest 
Passage  as  by  any  other,  on  our  phantom 
voyage  to  Japan.  Behring  Straits  shall  be 
the  door  by  which  we  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  are  soon  flitting  between  islands  ;  from 
the  American  peninsula  of  Aliaska  runs  a 
chain  of  islands, — the  Aleutian, — ^which  lie 
sprinkled  upon  our  track,  like  a  train  of 
crumbs  dropped  by  some  Tom  Thumb  among 
the  giants,  who  may  aforetime  have  been  led 
astray,  not  in  the  wood,  but  on  the  water. 
If  he  landed  on  Eamtchatka,  from  the  point 
of  that  peninsula  he  made  a  fresh  start, 
dropping  more  crumbs, — the  Eurile  Islands, 
— till  he  dropped  some  larger  pieces,  and  a 
whole  slice  for  the  main  island  of  Japan, 
before  he  again  reached  the  continent  and 
landed  finally  on  the  Gorea.  In  sailing  by 
these  islands,  we  have  abundant  reason  to 


observe  that  they  indicate  main  lines  of  vot. 
canic  action.  From  Behring  Straits,  in  bd^ 
we  enter  the  Pacific,  between  two  great 
batteries  of  subterranean  fire.  Steering  for 
Japan,  we  pass,  on  the  Eamtchatkan  ooast^ 
the  loftiest  volcano  in  the  old  world,  Kam- 
tchatskaja,  (fifteen  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  feet.)  Following  the  course 
of  the  volcanic  chain  of  Kurile  Islands,  of 
which  the  most  northerly  belong  to  Rossia^ 
the  southern  Euriles  are  the  first  land  we 
encounter  subject  to  Japan.  We  do  not  go 
ashore  here,  to  be  sent  to  prison  like  Oolow- 
nin,  for  we  are  content,  at  present,  to  re- 
member that  the  natives  of  these  islands  are 
the  hairiest  among  men.  We  sail  on,  too 
polite  to  outrage  Japanese  propriety  by 
landing,  even  from  a  Phantom  Ship,  on  the 
main  island ;  so  we  sail  to  Eiusiu,  and  run 
into  the  bay  of  Nagasaki  The  isles  of  Japan, 
calling  rocks  islands,  are  in  number  three 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
main  island,  Nippon,  is  larger  than  Ireland^ 
and  is  important  enough  to  have  been  justly 
called  the  England  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Only  there  is  a  mighty  difference  between 
this  England,  talking  about  liberty,  or  cher- 
ishing free  trade,  and  that  Dai  Nippon ; 
in  which  not  a  soul  does  as  he  pleases,  and 
from  which  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world  is  shut  out  Dai  (or  great)  Nippon 
is  the  name  of  the  whole  state,  which  the 
Chinese  modify  into  Jih-pun,  and  which  we 
have  further  altered  to  Japan.  On  Kiusiu, 
a  large  southern  island,  Nagasaki  is  the  only 
port  into  which,  on  any  possible  excuse,  a 
foreign  vessel  is  allowed  to  enter.  This  port 
we  are  now  approaching ;  the  dark  rocks  of 
the  coast  line  are  reflected  from  a  brilliant 
sea ;  we  pass  a  mountain  island,  cultivated 
to  the  very  summit,  terrace  above  terrace ; 
green  hills  invite  us  to  our  haven,  and  blue 
mountains  in  the  distance  tempt  us  to  an  on- 
ward journey.  There  are  white  houses  shi- 
ning among  cedars ;  there  are  pointed  temple 
roofs;  boats  with  their  sails  up  make  the 
water  near  us  lively ;  surely  we  shall  like 
Japan.  We  enter  the  bay  now,  and  approach 
Nagasaki,  between  fruitful  hills  and* temple 
groves,  steeps  clothed  with  evergreen  oak, 
cedars,  and  laurels,  picturesque  rocks,  at- 
tacked by  man,  and  wheedled  out  of  prac- 
ticable ground  for  com  and  cabbages.  There 
is  Nagasaki  on  a  hill-side,  regularly  built, 
every  house  peeping  from  its  little  nest  of 
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greeiu;  tad  there  ia  the  Dutch  factory, 
named  DeonuL  Zima  in  Japanese  means 
"island,*'  for  this  factory  is  built  upon  an 
island.  No  Europeans  but  the  Dutch ;  no 
Dutch  except  these  managers  of  trade  who 
are  locked  up  in  Dezima,  may  traffic  with 
Japan  ;  and  these  may  traffic  to  the  extent 
only  of  two  ships  yearly,  subject  to  all  man- 
ner of  restrictions  As  for  the  resident 
Dutch,  they  are  locked  up  in  Dezima,  which 
is  an  island  made  on  purpose  for  them.  As 
if  three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
were  not  enough,  another  little  island,  fan- 
shaped,  was  built  up  out  of  the  sea  a  few 
yards  from  the  shore  of  Nagasaki  There 
the  Dutchmen  live ;  a  bridge  connects  their 
island  with  the  mainland,  but  a  high  gate 
and  a  guard  of  soldiers  prevent  all  unsea- 
sonable rambles.  In  another  part  of  the 
town  there  is  a  factory  allowed  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Other  strangers  entering  this  port  are 
treated  courteously,  are  supplied  gratuitous- 
ly with  such  necessaries  as  they  want,  but 
are  on  no  account  allowed  to  see  the  town, 
still  less  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and 
are  required  to  be  gone  about  their  business 
as  soon  as  possible.  Strangers  attempting 
entry  at  any  other  port  belouging  to  Japan, 
are  without  ceremony  fired  upon  as  enemies. 
The  admitted  Dutch  traders  are  rigorously 
searched;  everything  betraying  Christian- 
ity is  locked  up ;  money  and  arms  are  re- 
moved, and  hostages  are  taken.  Every  man 
nndei^goes  personal  scrutiny.  The  Dutch  are 
allowed  no  money.  The  Japanese  authori- 
ties manage  all  sales  for  them;  pay  the 
minutest  items  of  expenditure,  and  charge 
it  on  the  profits  of  their  trade,  which  are 
then  placed  on  the  return  vessel,  not  in 
money  but  in  goods.  The  Japanese  deal 
justly,  even  generously,  in  their  way ;  but 
it  is  their  way  to  allow  the  foreigners  no 
money  power.  They  restrict  their  exports 
almost  wholly  to  camphor  and  copper,  and 
allow  no  native  workmanship  to  go  abroad. 
Tet  among  themselves,  as  between  one 
island  and  another,  commerce  is  encouraged 
to  the  jitmost  The  Japanese  territories 
range  in  the  temperate  zone  through  a  good 
many  degrees,  and  include  all  shades  of 
climate  between  that  of  Liverpool  and  that  of 
Constantinople.  Between  island  and  island, 
therefore,  busy  interchange  takes  place  by 
means  of  junks,  like  these  which  now  sur- 
round us  in  the  Nagasaki  harbor.    Tou  can 


observe  how  weak  they  look  about  the  sterns^ 
with  rudders  insecure.  The  law  oompek 
them  to  be  so ;  for  that  is  an  acute  device 
by  which  they  are  prevented  from  travel- 
ling too  far  ;  they  dare  not  trust  themselves 
too  boldly  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  as 
it  is,  many  wrecked  men  accuse  the  prudence 
of  their  lawgivers.  But  life  is  cheap;  the 
population  of  Japan  is  probably  near  thirty 
million, — and  who  should  care  for  a  few 
dozen  mariners  t 

If  you  please,  we  will  now  walk  up  into 
Nagasaki,  with  our  phantom  cloaks  about  us. 
Being  in  a  region  visited  by  earthquakes,  of 
course  we  find  the  houses  of  one  story,  light- 
ly built ;  they  Are  built  here  of  wood  and 
clay  with  chopped  straw,— coated  over,  like 
our  town  suburban  villas,  with  cement 
Paper,  instead  of  glass  for  window  panes, 
Venetian  blinds,  and  around  each  house  a 
veranda,  we  observe  at  once.  But  our  at- 
tention is  attracted  from  the  houses  to  the 
people.  How  very  awkardly  they  slip 
along  I  With  so  much  energy  and  vigor  in 
their  faces,  how  is  it  that  they  never  thought 
of  putting  reasonable  shoes  upon  their  feet  t 
They  wear  instead  of  shoes  mere  soles  of 
wood  or  matting,  held  to  the  foot  each  by  a 
peg  which  runs  between  the  great  toe  and 
its  neighbor,  through  a  hole  made  for  that 
purpose  in  the  sock.  These  clouts  they  put 
away  on  entering  a  house,  as  we  should  put 
away  umbrellas,  and  wear  only  socks  in- 
doors. Nevertheless  the  people  here  look 
handsome  in  their  loose,  wide  gowns,  bound 
by  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  with  long 
sleeves,  of  which,  by  the  by,  you  may  per- 
ceive, that  the  dependent  ends  are  Japanese 
coat-pockets.  Thence  you  see  yonder  gen- 
tleman drawing  his  nose-paper,— one  of  the 
little  squares  of  dean  white  paper  always 
ready  in  the  sleeve-pocket  to  serve  the  pur> 
pose  of  our  handkerchieC  That  little  square 
when  used,  is,  you  see,  thrown  away ;  but 
if  the  gentleman  were  in  a  house  he  would 
return  it  to  his  pockety  to  be  got  rid  of  in  a 
more  oonvenient  place.  The  women's  robes 
are  like  those  of  the  men  in  form,  but  richer 
in  material,  more  various  with  gold  and 
color.  As  to  the  head  equipment,  we  ob- 
serve, however,  a  great  difference  between 
the  sexes.  The  men  shave  their  own  heads,, 
leaving  hair  only  at  the  back  part  and  upon 
the  temples,  which  they  gather  forward,  and 
tie  up  into  a  tuft.    The  women  keep  their 
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«Qtire  erop  of  hair  landing,  and  they  make 
the  most  of  it ;  they  spread  it  out  into  a 
torban,  and  stick  through  it  not  a  few  pieces 
of  polished  tortoise-shell,  as  big  as  office 
rolera*  InTiting  admiration,  the  young 
beauty  of  Japan  paints  her  hee  red  and 
white,  and  puts  a  purple  stain  upon  her  lips ; 
but  the  remaining  touches  are  forbidden  to 
a  damsel  till  her  heart  is  lost  The  swam 
who  seeks  to  marry  her,  fixes  outside  her 
father's  house  a  certain  shrub ;  if  this  be 
taken  in-doors  by  the  fiunily,  his  suit  he 
knows  to  be  accepted;  and  when  next  he 
gets  a  peep  at  his  beloved,  he  watches  with 
a  palpitating  heart  the  morement  of  her 
lips,  to  see  whether  her  teeth  be  blackened ; 
ibr  by  blackened  teeth  she  manifests  the  re- 
ciprocal affection.  Only  after  marriage,  how- 
ever, is  the  lady  glorified  with  a  permission 
not  only  to  have  Uaek  teeth,  but  also  to 
pull  out  her  cyebrdwa 

lliose  are  not  little  beggars  yonder  trot- 
ting by  that  lady  who  is  so  magnificently 
dressed;  they  are  her  childrea  The  chil- 
^hnen  of  the  Japanese  are  all  dressed  meanly, 
upon  moral  grounds.  Notice  those  gentle- 
men who  bow  to  one  another ;  the  ends  of  a 
scarf  worn  by  each  of  them  exactly  meet  the 
ground,  yet  one  bows  lower  than  another, 
and  they  go  on  walking  in  the  bowed  posi- 
tion until  each  has  lost  the  other  from  his 
light  Those  scarfs  are  regulated  by  the 
law ;  each  man  must  bow  so  that  his  scarf 
shall  touch  the  ground,  and  it  is  so  made  long 
or  short,  that  he  may  humble  himself  more 
or  less  profoundly  in  exact  accordance  with 
his  rank. 

Of  rank  there  are  eight  classes  after  the 
Kikado  and  the  Ziogoon,  whom  we  shall 
come  to  yisit  in  our  trarels  presently.  Tliere 
are,  one,  the  princes ;  two,  the  nobles,  who 
owe  feudal  service  to  the  prince,  or  the 
empire;  three,  the  priests;  and  four,  the 
soldiers ;  these  four  form  the  higher  orders, 
and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing  two 
swords  and  petticoat  trowsers.  Class  five 
counts  as  respectable ;  inferior  officials  and 
doctors  constitute  this  class,  and  wear  one 
sword  with  the  trowsers.  Merchants  and  re- 
spectable tradesman  form  class  six,  whose 
legs  may  not  pollute  the  trowsers,  though,  by 

*  Hats  are  not  used  by  oitber  mx  except  In  rainy 
-weather,  bat  every  Japanese  carries  a  fan  ;  even 
the  beggar  yonder  holds  his  fan  to  that  young  lady, 
whereupon  «he  drops  her  charitable  gift 


entering  themselves  as  domestics  to  a  man 
of  rank,  they  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
carrying  one  sword.  These  are  the  only 
people  by  whom  wealth  can  be  accumulated. 
Class  seven — artists,  artisans,  and  petty  ahop- 
keepers.  Class  eight— clay  laborers  and 
peasants.  Tradesmen  who  work  on  leather, 
tanners,  &c^  are  excluded  from  classificatioo. 
They  are  defiled,  and  may  not  even  live 
with  other  men;  they  Jive  in  villages  of 
their  own,  so  thoroogUy  unrecogniaed,  thai 
Japanese  authority,  in  measuring  the  miles 
along  a  road,  breaks  off  at  the  entrance  of  a 
currier's  village,  leaves  it  excluded  from  baa 
measurement,  which  is  resumed  upon  the 
other  side.  So^  if  we  travel  post,  we  get 
through  leather-sellers'  villages  for  nothing. 

These  houses  in  Nagasaki,  whidi  at  a 
distance  looked  so  much  like  mansions,  are 
the  store-rooms  wherein  tradesmen  keep 
their  valuable  stock,  and  families  their  valu- 
able furniture.  For  desolating  fires  are 
common  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Japan ; 
so  common,  that  almost  every  house  is  pru- 
dently provided  with  a  fire-proof  store- 
room, having  copper  shutters  to  the  win- 
dows, and  the  widls  covered  a  foot  thi^ 
with  day.  Attached  to  each  is  a  large 
vessel  of  liquid  mud,  with  which  the  whole 
building  is  smeared  on  an  alarm  of  fire ;  and 
this  method  of  fire-insurance  is  exceedingly 
effective,  where  there  is  nothing  like  a  Sun 
or  Atlas  Company  to  fidl  upon,  and  the 
most  abstemious  of  fires  eats  up,  at  any  rate, 
a  street 

That  door  is  open,  and  there  is  no  horse- 
shoe over  it — ^there's  not  an  iron  horse-shoe 
in  Japan, — so  two  ghosts  slip  into  the  house 
unperceived.  First,  here  is  a  portico  for 
palanquins,  shoes,  and  umbrellas  ;  into  this 
the  kitchens  open.  In  the  back  apartments 
we  shall  find  Uie  family.  We  walk  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  there  the  master  sita  It 
is  most  fortunate  that  we  are  now  invisible ; 
for,  did  we  visit  in  the  fiesh,  we  should  be 
teased  by  the  necessities  of  Japanese  civility. 
That  gentleman  would  sit  upon  his  heels 
before  us ;  we  should  sit  on  our  heejs  before 
him ;  we  should  then  all  bow  our  heads  as 
low  as  possible.  Then  we  should  make 
compliments  to  one  another,  the  answer  to 
each  being  "  ffe^  he^heT  Then  pipes  and 
tea  would  be  brought  in;  after  this  we 
might  begin  to  talk.  Before  we  left  we 
should  receive  sweetmeats  on  a  sheet  of 
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white  paper,  in  which  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  fold  up  whatever  we  did  not  eat,  and  put 
it  in  our  pockets.     Eat  what  you  like,  and 
pocket  what  remains,  is  Japanese   good- 
breeding.    At  a  dinner  party  the  servant  of 
each  guest  brings  baskets,  that  he  may  take 
away  his  master's  portion  of  the  feast  This 
master,    however,  is    unconscious    of  our 
shadowy  appearance,  and  continues  busy 
with  his  book.    It  is  Laplace,  translated 
into  Japanese,  through  Dutch.    Hie  Jap- 
anese are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  advanced 
state  of  European  science,  and  on  those  fixed 
occasions  when    the  Dutchmen  from  the 
&ctory  visit  the  capitiU,  the  Dutch  physi- 
cian is   invariably  visited  by  the   native 
physicians,    naturalists,    and    astronomers, 
who  display  on  their  own  parts  wonderful 
acumen,  and  most  dexterously  pump  for 
European  knowledge.  Scientific  books  in  the 
Dutch  language  they  translate  and  publish 
into  Japanese.    The  country  has  not  been 
shut  up  out  of  contempt  for  foreigners,  and 
native  men  of  science  have  so  diligently 
profited    by  opportunities    afforded    from 
without,  that  they  construct  by  their  own 
artificers,  barometers,  telescopes,  make  their 
own  almanacs,   and    calculate    their  own 
eclipses.    Hovering  about  this  gentleman, 
our  eyes  detect  at  once  that  the  impression 
on  his  page  is  taken  from  a  wood-cut  imita- 
tion of  handwriting ;  movable  types  are  not 
jet  introduced  into  Japaa    The  writing, 
like  Clunese,  is  up  and  down  the  page,  and 
not  across  it    lliree  or  four  different  char- 
acters seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and 
some  of  them  are  certainly  Chinese.    The 
good  folks  of  Dai  Nippon  are  indebted  to 
the  Chinese  for  the  first  strong  impulse  to 
their  civilization ;  not  being  themselves  of 
Chinese  origin,  but  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Mongolian  family,    llieir  language  is  quite 
different,  and  has  exceedingly  long  words, 
instead  of  being  built  up,  like  Chinese,  of 
monosyllables.     Japanese  written  in  Chi- 
nese character  is  understood  by  any  China- 
man; but  so  would  English  be,  since  Chinese 
writing  represents  ideas.    So,  if  a  Spaniard 
writes  five,  an  Englishman  reads  it  as  **  fire," 
and  understands  correctly,  yet  the  Spaniard 
would  tell  you  that  he  wrote  not "  five,**  but 


'•cincol" 


Hovering  still  about  this  gentleman,  and 
beguiled,  by  the  strangeness  of  all  things 
we  see,  into  a  curiosity  like  that  of  children, 


we  admire  his  sword.  Hie  hilt  is  rery  beau- 
tiful, composed  of  various  metals  blended 
into  a  fine  enameL    This  enamel  is  used  in 
Japan  where  Europeans  would  use  jewels, 
because  the  art  of  cutting  precious  stones  is 
not  known  to  the  Japanese.    For  the  bkde 
of  this  sword  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  sum 
has  been  given  not  unlike  a  hundred  pounds ; 
the  tempering  of  steel  is  carried  to  perfeo- 
tion  in  Japan,  where  gentlemen  are  connois- 
seurs in  sword-blades.    Young  nobles  lend 
their  maiden  swords  to  the  executioner  (who 
is  always  chosen  from  the  defiled  leather- 
selling  race)  that  they  may  be  tried  upon 
real  flesh  and  blood ;  as  executions  in  Japan 
are  generally  cruel,  and  some  criminals  an 
hacked  to  death,  rather  than  killed  outright, 
the  swords  on  such  occasions  are  refreshed 
with  a  fair  taste  of  blood    The  mats  upon 
the  floor  are  the  next  things  we  notice ;  a 
thick  matting  of  straw  forms  a  substratom, 
over  which  are  spread  the  fine  mats»  elegant* 
ly  fringed.  To  see  that  lackered  work  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  which  we  fkmiliarly 
call  Japan,  in  its  perfecticn,  we  must  evi- 
dently visit  it  at  home.    Any  thuog  of  the 
kind  BO  exquisitely  beautiful  as  this  little 
table,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe.    What- 
erer  trinkets  pass  out  of  these  islands  into 
Europe,  do  so  naifboen^ — that  is,  with  secret 
connivance, — ^but  the  first-rate  manufacturers 
are  in  no  way  suffered  to  come  to  us.  With- 
out nat^foen^  life  would  be  insupportable  in 
a  minute  wilderness  of  rules  and  customa 
People  even  die  nayboen;  that  is,  a  man 
lies  unburied,  and  is  said  to  be  alive,  when 
hia  death  otherwise  would  lead  to  disagree- 
able results.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  when  roles 
are  made  intolerably  strict,  evasion  is  habit- 
ual   The  amount  that  cannot  be  evaded  is 
astomshing  enough,  as  we  shall  see  ere  we 
return  to  England ;  now  we  are  in  the  house 
of  this  gentleman  at  Nagasaki    His  wife 
enters,  and  by  their  mutual  behavior,  it  is 
evident  that  ladies  in  Japan  are  to  their 
husbands  very  much  what  ladies  are  in  En- 
gland.   This  lady  passes  to  the  garden ;  the 
room  ends  with  a  projecting  angle  open  to 
the  garden  on  each  side,  a  sort  of  bay,  which 
every  house  has ;  and  if  there  be  no  more 
ground  than  just  the  supplementary  trian- 
gles on  each  side  to  complete  the  square, 
still  there  is  always  that ;  and  that  is  always 
quite  enough,  for  want  of  more.  It  is  enough 
to  spend  a  fortune  upon,  in  dwarf  trees  and 
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thooMiid  y6tf%  andhtr  four  tuooeMort  filled 
the  next  two  million ;  the  last  of  the  four, 
being  the  great-great-grandton  of  the  sun 
goddess,  fluieied  a  mortal  life,  and  left  a 
mortal  boy,  who  reigned  on  earth,  and  was 
the  first  Mikado :  fit>m  him  all  Mikadoe  are 
descended.  This  is  the  natire  Japanese  re> 
ligion,  called  Sintoo;  worahippiDg  the  sun 
goddess,  and  Kami,  which  are  minor  gods, 
or  saints.  The  Sintoos  bow  before  no  im- 
ages, but  put  as  emblems  in  their  temples  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  and  a  mirror,  to  de- 
note the  soul  pure  and  incapable  of  stain. 
The  worshipper  kneels,  gases  at  the  mirror, 
offers  sacrifice  of  fruit  or  rice,  deposits  mo- 
ney, and  retires.  Upon  this  creed  Buddhism 
has  been  grafted;  but  the  religion  of  the 
learned  Japanese  is  Sintoo— «  philosophic 
moral  doctrine  which  they  cherish  secretly, 
while  outwardly  observing  rites  prescribed 
by  custom. 

But  rtfveMOfW  d  noi  Mikadoi:  the  first 
Mikado,  though  of  fabulous  descent,  is  an 
historical  person,  Zin-mu-ten-woo,  and  with 
him  Japanese  history  begins — at  a  period 
from  whence  we  date  rational  annals  in  some 
other  countries,  about  660  &  o.  We  will 
note  those  points  of  history  that  are  essential 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  present  goyem- 
ment  Mikados  followed  each  other,  sole 
rulers  and  powerful,  until  they  fell  into  a 
trick  of  abdicating  in  iavor  of  their  children, 
and  then  doing  the  duty  without  being  an- 
noyed by  the  ceremonies  of  their  office. 
That  had  its  inconvenient  results,  for  pres- 
ently came  one  Mikado  who  married  the 
daughter  of  a  powerful  papa ;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  retirement,  and  he  had  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  a  son  three  years  old,  the 
powerful  papa  thrust  him  aside  into  a  prison, 
and  usurped  the  regent^.  A  civil  war  was 
the  result  of  this ;  Toritomo  leaped  up  as 
champion  of  the  imprisoned  man,  so  recent- 
ly a  king,  released  him,  and  restored  him  to 
the  regency  over  his  infant  son.  For  this 
essential  service  good  Yoritomo  was  made 
a  sort  of  field-marshal,  or  Ziogooa  The  ex- 
Mikado  dying,  left  Toritomo  the  guardian 
of  his  son ;  and  so  for  twenty  years  the  2iio- 
goon  was  regent  Infimt  Mikados  still  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  fashion,  regency  became 
hereditary  to  the  2Uogoons ;  and  these  last 
being  men,  it  eventually  came  to  pass  that 
the  Mikado  was  stripped  of  all  power,  and 
eoDverted  into  a  magnificent  doll,  while  the 


real  court  was  translBrred  to  Jeddo,  wfaene 
the  Ziogooos  reside.  Retributive  jnstioe  we 
shall  meet  with  in  a  little  while,  but  we 
have  now  reached  Miyako,  the  Mikado's  re^ 
idenoe,  and  nominally  still  the  capital  of 
Nippon. 

Poor  Mikado,  what  a  miserable  honor  be 
must  think  it  is  to  be  divine !  He  represents 
the  sun  goddess  on  earth,  and  is  required  to 
sit  upon  his  throne  quite  still,  and  without 
moving  his  head  for  several  hours  every  d^, 
lest  the  whole  earth  should  be  unsteady. 
When  not  sitting,  he  must  leave  his  crown 
upon  the  throne  to  keep  watch  in  his  ab- 
sence. Being  so  very  holy,  he  is  deprived 
of  all  use  of  his  legs ;  earth  is  not  worthy  of 
his  tread.  His  nails  and  hair  are  never  cut 
— for  who  may  mutilate  a  god  t  Every  ar- 
ticle of  dress  that  he  puts  on  must  be  bran 
new ;  his  plates,  and  cups^  and  dishes,  evtrj 
thing  he  toudies  at  a  meal— even  the  kitchen 
utensils  used  in  cooking  for  him — must  not 
be  used  twice,  and  of  course  no  profiuie  man 
may  employ  what  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
Mikado's  use.  Whatever  clothes  he  puts 
off  are  immediately  bunied ;  his  pots  and 
vessels  are  destroyed.  This  hourly  waste 
being  a  heavy  pull  on  the  finances  of  the 
Ziogooo,  the  divine  victim  gets  only  the 
coarsest  slops  to  dress  in,  and  eats  <^  the 
cheapest  crockery.  No  wonder  that  he  still 
keeps  up  the  fiishion  of  resigning.  His  pal- 
ace is  circumscribed  with  palisades,  and  an 
officer  residing  without  the  gate  spies  all  his 
actions,  and  reports  them  to  the  Ziogooa 
Still  the  poor  fellow  is  divine.  The  gods,  it 
is  believed,  all  spend  a  month  at  his  place, 
during  which  month  they  are  not  at  home  in 
their  own  temples,  and  worship  is  according- 
ly suspended.  The  Mikado  grants  rdigious 
titles,  fixes  feasts  and  feats,  and  settles  doo- 
trinal  disputes.  Thus  there  arose  one  sdiism 
in  Japan  about  the  color  of  the  deviL  Four 
feetions  reepeotlvely  declared  him  to  be 
black,  white,  red,  and  grsea  Tlie  theologic 
knot  was  given  to  the  Mikado  of  that  day  to 
unravel,  who,  knowing  the  obstinacy  of  theo- 
logims  well,  declared  all  parties  to  be  right ;  ^ 
and  so  the  devil  of  Japan  reoaains  to  this 
day  a  four^oolored  monster.  Offices  of  state 
in  the  Mikado's  court — ^the  Dairi  it  is  called 
— are  above  all  in  honor,  objects  of  ambition 
even  to  the  Ziogoon.  The  dwellers  in  the 
Dairi  with  the  holy  prisoner,  both  male  and 
female,  are  the  most  refined  and  cultivated 
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Japueae.  Aom  their  nnks  are  sopplied 
the  poete  of  the  lend,  who  eiiig  the  beiutieB 
of  die  npid  Oyewega,  or  kgeods  of  the 
now-capped  Foeai 

Miyako  is  the  daeoc  groond,  the  Athena» 
of  Japan.  But  we  moat  go  on  to  the  Japan- 
eae  London,  Jeddo,  the  real  capital,  a  grand 
metropolis,  with  about  one  million  aiz  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  Of  course  there 
is  a  wilderness  of  suburb ;  there  are  endless 
streets ;  there  is  a  rirer  through  the  town 
which  flows  into  the  bay,  from  which  this 
o^ital  is  not  far  distant  There  are  bridges ; 
there  is  a  yast  multitude  of  people  throng- 
ing to  and  fro;  there  are  shops,  signs,  in- 
scriptions. We  will  walk  into  a  theatre; 
for  here,  as  in  the  days  of  .^schylus^  per- 
formances take  place  by  day  There  is  a 
pit,  and  there  are  tiers  of  elegant  seats, 
which  answer  to  our  boxes ;  the  scenery  and 
dresses  are  handsome,  only  in  scene-painting 
there  is  no  perspective.  As  in  the  early 
European  dnma,  the  subjects  illustrated 
are  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes :  not  more 
than  two  speakers  occupy  the  scene  at  once; 
boys  act  the  female  characters.  Several 
pieces  are  performed,  each  piece  divided  in- 
to acts,  and  the  plan  is  to  give  after  Act 
I.  of  the  first  play.  Act  I.  of  the  second, 
and  then  to  begin  the  third,  before  taking 
the  series  of  second  acts.  As  each  actor  in 
each  piece  plays  also  several  parts,  one 
might  consider  this  arrangement  to  be  rather 
puasling.  Gentlemen  go  out  after  the  act 
of  any  piece  they  wish  to  bear,  and  attend 
to  other  matters  till  the  next  act  of  the 
same  piece  shall  come  on;  but  ladies  sit 
with  pleasure  through  the  whole.  Dear 
souls  I  they  steal  a  march  upon  our  feminine 
box  ornaments ;  for  they  bring  with  them  a 
collection  of  dresses  to  the  play,  sBp  out 
during  each  pause  to  change  their  dothes, 
and  reappear,  to  catch  the  admiration  of 
beholders^  every  time  in  a  new  costume. 

The  palace  of  the  Ziogoon  covers  much 
ground,  being  in  tact  a  rural  scene— a  pal- 
ace and  a  park,  locked  up  within  the  town. 
As  for  the  Ziogoon,  he  also  Is  locked  up 
within  his  trenches.  To  understand  how  be 
is  fettered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  all 
the  people  of  Japan  have  come  to  be  locked 
up^  we  must  pursue  our  little  thread  of  his- 
tory. Toritomo  established,  as  we  said,  the 
power  of  the  Ziogoons,  which  flourished  for 
a  long  time.    Kublah  Kban  endeavored  to 


make  Nippon  sabjeet  to  him ;  but  without 
suooes^  winds  and  waves  fighting  with  the- 
Japanese.    HoogolianB  were  forbidden  then 
to  touch  Japanese  ground,  but  a  century 
later  firiendly  relations  were  restored  with 
China.    In  1648,  two  Portuguese,  Antonia 
Mota»  and  Francesco    Zeimoto,  landed  in 
Japan,  exciting  great  interest  among  a  mer- 
cantile people,  trading  at  that  time,  it  is 
said,  with  sixteen  foreign   nations.     The 
Portuguese  taught  new  arts,  they  brought 
new  wares,  and  they  were  welcomed  eager- 
ly :  some  of  them  settled,  and  were  married 
in  Japan.    The  Jesuits  came,  too,  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  preaching  was  abundantly 
successful.    Now,  it  so  happened  that  about 
the  same  time,  when  the  Portuguese  first 
arrived,  a  civil  war  was  waged  between  two- 
brothers,  for  the  dignity  of  Ziogoon.    Both 
brothers  perished  in  this  war,  and  then  the 
vassal  princes  fought  over  the  fidlen  bone. 
Nobunaga,  the  most  powerful  of  these,  was 
aided  by  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  named 
Hide-yosi.    Nobunaga  became  Ziogoon,  hr 
vored  the  Christians,  and  invested  Hide-yosi 
with  high  military  rank.    A  usurper  mur- 
dered Nobunaga,  was  then  himself  murder- 
ed, and  left  vacant  a  seat  which  Hide-yosi 
was  now  strong  enough  to  seize;    He  took 
the  name  of  Tayko,  and  is  the  great  hero  of 
the  annals  of  Japan.    He  it  was  who  con- 
tinued the  robbery  of  the  Mikado*s  power, 
and  secured  himself  against  revolt  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  check  over  the  prin- 
ces, which  prevails  to  this  day.    He  left  a 
son  bearing  the  name  of  Hide-yosi,  six  years 
old,  and  to  secure  his  power,  married  him 
to  the  daughter  of  Jyeyas,  a  strong  papa. 
Jyeyas  played  the  usurper,  of  course,  uid 
a  large  faction  supported  the  young  Hide- 
yosi,  whom  he  had  sworn  to  g^uard.    The 
boy  was  Christian  at  heart ;  his  cause,  also, 
was  just ;  the  Jesuits^  therefore,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Ghriitiaos,  warmly  took 
his  pari    Had  he  maintained  his  right  suo* 
cessfully  Christianity  would  have  become  the 
state  religion  in  Japan.    Jyeyas  conquered, 
and  the  Christians,  persecuted,  afterwarda 
rebelling,  they  were  rooted  out — ^regarded 
as  a  sect  politically  hostile.    Their  rebellion 
broke  loose  in  the  principality  of  Arima; 
the  Prince  of  Arima  drove  the  insurgents^ 
seventy  thousand  in  number,  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Simabara,  where  they  stood  at  bay. 
Since  they  were  not  to  be  dislodged,  the 
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Dateh,  then  aettled  at  Firato,  were  desired 
to  aid  the  gOTemment;  aooordinglj  the/ 
■ent  a  man-of-war,  which  fired  upon  the 
Christiana  and  sealed  their  fiit&  To  this 
service  the  Butch  were  indebted  for  their 
permission  to  retain  one  factory.  All  other 
Christians  were  destroyed  or  expelled,  and 
since  those  days  every  stranger  has  been 
required,  exempting  ihe  Dutch  factory,  to 
tiample  on  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  not  being  a  Christian  inter- 
loper. 

To  finish  our  histoty,  we  must  cecord  that 
Jyeyas,  having  established  his  own  usurpa- 
tion, completed  the  reduction  of  the  Mikado 
to  a  state  of  helplessness ;  completed  the 
fettering  of  the  princes,  and  the  protective 
system  of  espial ;  and  being  deified,  on  death, 
under  the  name  of  Gk>ngen,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Gkxigen  dynasty  of  Ziogoons,  which 
still  rules  in  Japan  and  still  adheres  to  the 
protective  systenL  But  in  course  of  time 
the  power  of  the  Ziogoons  has  waned ;  the 
Ziogoon  himself  is  now  a  puppet  to  hU 
council,  which  is  governed  by  a  president, 
who  by  no  means  is  able  to  do  what  he 
likes. 

Let  us  now  see  how  all  the  Japanese  are 
tied  and  bound,  and  kept  in  profound  peace. 
In  the  first  place,  nearly  half  the  population 
are  officials  in  pay,  and  the  whole  empire  is 
sprinkled  thickly  with  spies,  some  public  and 
official,  who  may  intrude  where  they  please, 
others  concealed  and  not  acknowledged,  al- 
though paid,  by  government  Furthermore, 
every  householder  is  required  to  watch  the 
actions  of  his  five  intermediate  neighbors, 
and  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  movements 
opposite.  Every  prince  is  assisted  in  his 
government  by  two  secretaries,  whom  the 
court  appoints,  one  to  reside  with  him,  and 
the  other  yy  reside  at  Jedda  These  take 
every  act  of  government  out  of  his  hands, 
The  secretary,  who  lives  with  him,  watches 
him,  and  acts  upon  instructions  firom  the 
secretary  who  resides  at  Jeddo,  who  again 
is  prompted  by  the  council  Not  only  does 
the  prince  live  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  un- 
known spies,  but  he  is  obliged,  every  alter- 
nate year,  to  leave  his  principality  and  to 
reside  at  Jeddo;  his  wife  and  family  are 
always  kept  at  Jeddo  in  the  character  of 
hostages.  Furthermore,  pains  are  taken  to 
prevent  a  prince  from  being  rich.  He  Is  re- 
quired at  Jeddo  to  impoverish  himself  by 


displays  of  pomp ;  and  if  his  purse  be  loo^ 
the  Ziogoon  invites  himself  to  dinner  with 
him;  an  honor  great  enough  to  ruin  any 
noble  in  Japan.  Similar  checks  are  wpatt 
all  governors  of  towns  and  all  officials^  Anj 
neglect  reported  by  a  spy,  any  infraction  of 
a  rule,  threatens  disgrace  and  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  perform  the  act  of  suicide  before 
described.  So  it  was  not  without  cause  thai 
they  were  taught  at  school  the  harakiri 
Perhaps  you  think  the  council  is  omnipotent. 
Far  from  it  The  council  may,  indeed,  make 
any  law,  which  will  be  submitted  by  the 
president  for  sanction  to  the  Ziogoon.  Thea 
should  the  Ziogoon  refuse  his  signature,  and 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  council,  if  he  blame 
the  law,  the  question  is  submitted  to  the 
Ziogoon's  three  next  of  kin,  and  they  are 
umpires.  If  these  decide  against  the  Zio- 
goon, he  is  deposed  immediately;  if  Hbej 
decide  against  the  council,  then  its  president 
and  members  must  rip  themselves  up. 

Tet  still  this  tyranny  of  custom,  wbidi 
would  seem  to  be  so  burdensome  to  all,  goes 
on,  because  all  are  so  bound  that  none  can 
begin  to  stir.  The  Japanese,  as  we  have 
partly  been  able  to  see,  are  an  acute  race— 
they  have  original  and  thinking  minds ;  with 
a  dash  of  Asiatic  fierceness,  they  are  gen- 
erous, joyous,  sympathetic  They  love  pic- 
nic parties  and  music,  with  a  buffoon ;  who 
first  encourage  them  to  throw  off  reatraint, 
to  laugh  and  riot  in  good-nature ;  and,  as- 
suming then  hiB  second  office,  draws  himself 
up  demurely,  to  give  all  a  lesson  in  polite- 
ness The  buffoons  who  go  for  hire  to  pro- 
mote mirth  with  a  pleasure-party,  go  also  as 
masters  of  the  ceremonies.  The  treatment 
of  Gk>lownin,  as  a  prisoner,  will  also  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  Japanese.  In  moving 
from  one  prison  to  another,  he  walked,  bound 
so  tightly  with  thin  cords  that  they  cut 
wounds  into  his  flesh.  These  wounds  the 
soldiers  dressed  every  evening,  but  did  not 
slacken  any  string;  they  said  that  he  was 
fettered  in  the  customary  way.  Yet  these 
men  willingly  would  take  him  on  their  backs, 
to  carry  him,  when  he  was  foot-sore ;  people 
in  the  villages  were  gladly  suffered  to  show 
sympathy  by  feeding  him  with  pleasant 
things  as  he  passed  through ;  and  when  he 
had  made  efforts  to  escape;  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  entailed  harakiri  on  hii 
guards ;  they  still  showed  no  abatement  of 
good  nature. 
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Under  the  mftia  bridge  of  Jeddo  lies  our 
Phantom  Ship,  and  from  the  heart  of  that 
great  city  of  the  Eaat  we  float  out  to  the  sea. 
It  does  not  take  U8  long  to  get  to  Tower 
Stairs ; — and  now  a  Phantom  Cab  will  take 
jou  home. 


FnMB  **  Btnllay'i  MuadlMiy." 

THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTOR. 

I  BAD  juat  returned  from  Canada,  where  I 
had  been  on  seryice  with  my  regiment,  and 
had  left  it  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  an 
unde,  who,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
had  named  me  as  his  heir.  The  landed 
property  to  which  I  succeeded  was  very 
considerable,  and  situated  in  Ireland;  to 
which  country  I  proceeded  without  any 
delay,  and,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was  sit- 
ting in  the  breakfast-room  of  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Merrion-square,  which  had  been 
my  unde's,  and  was  now  mine,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  my  agent,  who  was  coming  up 
from  the  country  to  meet  me  on  important 
business  connected  with  the  estates.  Now, 
though  I  felt  no  objection  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  fashionable  house  in  town,  and  of  a  fine 
ancestral  place  in  the  country,  I  had  a  very 
great  objection  to  the  trouble  and  bother 
which  this  acquisition  of  property  had  en- 
tailed upon  me  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  a 
mood  which  was,  I  fear,  very  far  from  being 
either  amiable  or  resigned,  that  I  contem- 
plated the  interview  with  Mr.  B .    As  a 

means  of  getting  over  the  time,  and  of 
banishing  unpleasant  anticipations,  I  applied 
myself  with  unwonted  energy  to  the  perusal 
of  the  morning's  paper,  and  having  read  the 
leading  article  and  fashionable  intelligence 
twice  over,  without,  however,  deriving  much 
consolation  from  what  I  read,  I  turned 
as  a  last  resource  to  the  list  of  insolvent 
debtors,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly 
riveted  by  a  name  there,  which  was  quite 
&miliar  to  me— "The  Rev.  William  Shel- 
ton" — Shelton!  and  still  it  o^uld  noi  be 
Bill  Shelton ;  my  old  chum  at  school  and 
college.  His  father.  General  Shelton,  was 
the  wealthiest  of  Indian  nabobs,  and  when  I 
went  out  to  Gibraltar,  Shelton  was  going  to 
be  married  to  that  scamp  Tom  Crofton's 
sister,  and  had  then  no  more  intention  of 
entering  the  church  than  I  had.  Stranger 
things^  however,  have  happened ;  the  name, 
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at  least,  was  the  same,  and  **  the  Reverend** 
prefixed  to  it,  indicated  that  the  poor  fel- 
low, whoever  he  might  be,  had  seen  better 
days.  I  determined  that  I  would  not  leave 
the  matter  in  any  doubt,  and  starting  up 
from  my  chair,  I  was  dressed,  and  on  my 
way  to  the  Marshalsea  in  lesa  than  ten 
minutea 

I  was  sure  of  finding  poor  Shelton  (if, 
indeed,  it  were  Shelton)  at  the  Marshalsea, 
for  his  name  was  dassed  amongst  those 
most  wretched  of  its  wretched  inmates, 
who,  left  without  a  friend  or  a  shilling  in 
the  world,  are  confided  as  paupers  to  the 
custody  of  the  marshal,  and  are  daily  sup- 
plied by  him  with  a  small  allowance  of  food 
for  their  subsistence. 

I  soon  arrived  at  my  destination,  and 
inquired  whether  Mr.  William  Shelton  was 
confined  there,  and  if  so,  whether  I  could 
see  him.  The  turnkey  who  opened  the  gate 
replied,  that  he  was  still  there.  "  But  he  is 
not  likely  to  remain  long  with  us,"  he  added ; 
"  he  has  been  very  bad  all  this  week,  and 
the  doctor  says  that  he  cannot  hold  out  for 
more  than  two  days  longer,  at  the  farthest 
if  you  wish  to  see  him,  come  with  me,  sir ; 
and,  indeed,  it  will  be  a  charity  to  do  some- 
thing for  liim ;  for  never  a  one  has  been 
next  or  nigh  him  since  he  came  here,  and  he 
seems  bruck  down  entirely,  sir,  and  more's 
the  pity,  for  he  has  the  cut  of  the  rale  gentle- 
man about  him  after  alL" 

I  followed  the  compassionate  jailer 
through  the  dreary  corridor  of  this  abode  of 
misery,  until  he  stopped  before  a  door  at 
which  he  knocked,  and  a  feeble  voice,  which 
though  sadly  altered,  I  instantly  recognized 
to  be  Shelton's,  desired  us  to  come  in.  I 
entered,  and  the  turnkey  dosed  the  door, 
and  left  us  t<>gether. 

Poor  Shelton  did  n%t  at  first  recognize  me, 
for  the  narrow,  dust-stained  window  threw 
but  little  light  upon  the  wretched  apart- 
ment ;  but  when  I  spoke,  and  called  him  by 
his  luune,  he  stretched  out  his  wasted  hand 
from  the  miserable  pallet  upon  which  he  lay, 
and  murmured  as  I  pressed  it,  "  How  very 
kind,  how  truly  kind  of  you ;  I  did  not  think 
I  had  a  friend  left." 

I  could  not  speak,  for  I  felt  so  inexpres- 
sibly shocked  and  overcome,  that  the  words 
of  comfort  and  commiseration  which  I  would 
fain  have  uttered,  died  upon  my  lips.  Even 
now  I  cannot  bear  to  recall  the  scene,    Suf- 
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fioe  it  to  say,  that  under  the  influeDce  of 
emotions,  audi  as  I  had  never  experienced 
before,  I  stood  in  silence  by  his  side,  until 
he  spoke  again.  He  then  related  to  me  in 
feeble  accents,  which  were  often  interrupted 
by  a  harassing  and  exhausting  cough,  the 
details  of  his  hapless  career. 

**  When  I  last  saw  you,"  he  said,  "  I  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Crofton*8  sister,  Mary. 
Her  father  and  brother  could  with  difficulty 
be  induced  to  consent  to  a  connection  with 
the  son  of  a  man  who  had  made  his  own 
fortune;  and  though,  at  length,  they  did 
consent,  they  never  after  her  marriage 
treated  her  with  the  affection  which  her 
virtues  and  devotion  so  well  merited.  To 
me  they  were  but  barely  civil  After  we 
had  been  married  two  years,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  father  announcing  his  total 
ruin  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his 
Indian  bankers.  This  catastrophe  completed 
the  rupture  with  my  poor  Mary's  family ; 
but  to  you,  who  know  her  so  well,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  made  no  change  in 
her." 

He  need  not  have  feared  that  /  could  for 
a  moment  have  doubted  her ;  little  did  he 
guess  how  passionately,  though  hopelessly, 
I  had  loved  her. 

**  For  some  time  previous,**  he  continued, 
**  I  had  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  enter 
the  church ;  you  may  not  believe  me,  but 
the  desire  was  sincere.  My  wishes,  however, 
had  been  so  strongly  opposed  by  my  father, 
that  it  was  not  until  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  shortly  afterwards,  that  I  was 
able  to  carry  my  intentions  into  effect  Sir 
Robert  Crofton,  when  I  had  been  ordained 
about  a  year,  procured  for  me  the  presenta- 
tion to  a  small  living  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
with  the  intention,  as  he  plainly  intimated, 
of  relieving  himself  from  all  further  obliga- 
tions; indeed,  considering  the  extravagant 
life  which  both  he  and  his  son  unfortunately 
led,  I  could  not  have  expected  any  further 
assistance  from  him,  even  if  he  had  been 
anxious  to  afford  it  A  diary  which  I  occa- 
sionally kept,  and  which  you  will  find  in 
that  little  writing-case  beside  me,  (the  only 
property  I  now  possess,)  will  give  you  some 
information  as  te  the  subsequent  events  of 
my  cheerless  life.  But  the  recollections  of 
the  past  are  so  agonizing  to  me,  tbat  I  dare 
not  dwell  upon  them  now.  I  would  not 
wish  to  disturb  by  vain  repinings,the  blessed 


hope  which  I  humbly  entertain  ofbeing 
for  ever  reunited  to  thoee  I  loved  so  Ibndly 
her&" 

"  And  Mary  T  I  involuntarily  ejacolatod. 

**  Thanks  be  to  Qod,  she  is  at  peace." 

A  cold  shudder  chilled  through  me  as  he 
spoke,  and  an  exclamation  of  passiooate  re- 
grets burst  from  my  Upe.  Bat  he  heeded  it 
not  His  thoughts  were  &r  away,  and  on 
his  wasted  features  there  rested  a  fervent 
trustful,  I  had  almost  said,  a  heavenly  ex- 
pression, that  silently  rebuked  my  selfish 
sorrow,  and,  abashed  and  humbled,  I  felt  like 
a  guilty  creature  as  I  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  dying  man. 

He  was  now  quite  exhausted,  and  fell 
back  into  an  uneasy  sort  of  slumber.  And 
as  it  now  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  the 
hour  at  which  I  had  appointed  to  meet  Mr. 

6 ,  I  left  po<Hr  Shelton  under  the  care  of 

Xhe  turnkey,  who  promised  not  to  leave  him 
until  my  return,  and  took  my  departure 
with  a  heavy  heart 

On  my  way  home,  I  called  at  the  house 
of  a  relative  of  mine,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  no  less  distinguished  for  his  skill  and 
experience  as  a  medical  man,  than  for  his 
humane,  gentle,  and  compassionate  disposi- 
tion ;  one  whose  anxious  endeavor  it  ever 
was  to  soothe  and  alleviate  the  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  sufferings  of  his  patients. 
Nor  was  I  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
would  promptly  accede  to  my  request ;  thai 
he  would  pay  an  immediate  visit  to  the  poor 
sufferer.  "  I  will  not  delay  a  moment,**  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  great  feeling,  **  but  I  fear 
from  what  you  have  told  me  that  I  can  be 
but  of  little  service  to  him  now.*' 

His  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  as  be 
stepped  into  it,  I  heard  him  say  to  the  servant 
"  To  the  Marshalsea."  I  then  returned  home, 

and  as  Mr.  B had  not  arrived,  I  had  time 

to  look  at  some  of  the  entries  in  the  diary 
which  I  had  taken  from  Shelton's  desk.  A 
few  extracts  from  its  melancholy  records 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader 
the  causes  which  had  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  destitution  in  which  I  found  him : — 

'<  June  25,  1846.~.Arrived  last  night  at 
my  new  parsonage.  A  comfortable  but 
rather  gloomy  house,  with  a  few  scrubby 
ill-grown  plantations  round  it  very  mudi 
neglected.  The  little  lawn  in  stubble.  No 
vestige  of  a  flower-garden.  However,  Mary 
will  soon  set  all  that  to  rights.    The  last  in> 
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eumbent  matt  hare  been  a  man  of  but  little 

**  21th — ^Thia  day  went  over  the  pariah ; 
find,  a«  I  feared,  that  I  have  but  yery  few 
Protestant  pariahionert,  and  moat  of  theae 
live  at  a  great  diatance.  Depend  chiefly 
for  a  congregation  upon  the  police  and  my 
own  hooaehold.  The  population  of  this 
dietrict  very  denae.  The  holdinga  rery  amalL 
The  quantity  of  potatoea  grown  here  quite 
unuauaL 

**  AvguH  22d — More  at  home  now. 
Kary  haa  made  our  little  paraonage  aaaume 
quite  a  cheerful  and  home-like  aapect 
Dined  yesterday  with  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  the 
proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  my  pariah. 
A  hospitable  and  friendly  man ;  very  large 
fiunily,  six  aona,  all  doing,  and  to  do,  nothing, 
with  the  exception  of  one  whom  they  atyle 
"  colonel"    He  ia  intended  for  the  army. 

**  June  26</i,  1846.— To-day  ia  the  anniver- 
aary  of  my  firat  arrival  in  thia  pariah.  With 
what  altered  feelinga  do  I  now  regard  thia 
place.  At  firat  a  aenae  of  duty  alone  reconciled 
me  to  the  drearineae  and  lonelineaa  of  thia 
moat  primitive  part  of  the  world.  Now  I  am 
quite  habituated  to  it,  and  have  abaolutely 
become  attached  to  my  little  rectory.  I 
know  every  one  in  the  pariah,  and  am  more 
than  compenaated  for  the  abaenoe  of  civilized 
aociety,  by  the  friendly  kindneaa,  I  might 
almoat  aay,  the  confiding  affection  of  the 
amall  fieirmera  and  poor  people  around  ua. 
By  one  I  feel  thia  kindneaa  ia  moat  im- 
deaerved.  But  they  could  not  but  love  my 
Mary  ;  their  eameat,  unobtruaive  inatruct- 
reaa  and  adviaer  ;  their  gentle,  aympathetic 
nnrae  and  comforter;  their — ,  Bat  I 
never  could  aum  up  half  her  matcfaleaa 
qualitiea 

**8ept.  8d — A  atrange  rumor  abroad. — 
Pat  Heneaaey,  who  worka  in  the  garden,  tella 
me  that  hia  brother,  who  holda  a  amall  farm. 
cloae  by,  on  examining  hia  pita,  diacovered 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  potatoea  had 
rotted  away.  I  pray  Gkxi  thia  may  not  prove 
to  be  the  caae  with  other  people,  the  con- 
aequencee  would  be  too  fearful  Heneaaey 
was  alwaya  a  bad  farmer ;  ao,  perhapa,  the 
calamity  ia  confined  to  him. 

"  Oct,  28<A.~The  accounts  of  the  country 
on  every  aide  are  heart-breaking.  The  blight 
ia  univeraal  We  are  in  Ood'a  handa,  He 
alone  knowa,  when  or  how  the  plague  can  be 
atayed. 


"/iMM  26<A,  1847. — ^My  aecond  year  in 
thia  place  ia  at  an  end  to^lay,  and  oh,  what 
a  retroapect !  A  fearful  winter  have  we 
gone  through.  But  it  ia  past ;  we  Buffered 
many  privationa,  and  our  poorer  neighbors 
atill  more ;  but  hope  haa  not  left  ua  yet ; 
never  did  the  fruita  of  the  earth  flouriah 
more  luxuriantly.  Never  had  we  a  more 
glorious  promiae  of  an  abundant  harveat. 
All  may  yet  be  well — 

<  Shame  on  the  heart  that  dreams  of  bleselngi  gone, 
Or  wakes  the  spectral  forms  of  woe, 
When  Nature  speaks  of  Joy  and  hope  alone.* 

"  JVbw.  6M. — ^Truly  the  Destroying  Angel 
haa  again  unaheathed  hia  aword.  All  ia 
deaolation  and  deapair.  Hope  haa  foraaken 
even  the  atouteat  hearta.  Saw  O^Donoghue 
to-day ;  he  ia  very  deaponding ;  he  aaya  that 
can  collect  no  renta,  and  doea  not  know 
where  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  intereat 
on  the  family  incumbrancea.  Did  not  like 
to  preaa  him  for  my  rent  charge,  but  cannot 
do  very  much  longer  without  it 

"  June  26^A,  1848.— To-day  I  enter  upon 
a  fourth  year  of  duty,  which  haa  now  become 
painful  and  agitating.  Once  again  aummer 
ia  here,  but  thia  time  ita  verdure  and  bril- 
liancy but  mock  our  miaery.  Famine  and 
diaeaae  have  filled  every  habitation  with 
mourning  and  deapair.  O'Donoghue,  utterly 
mined,  haa  fled  the  country,  and  my  little 
income  nearly  gone  in  conaequenoe,  ia  still 
further  diminiahed  and  almoat  eaten  up  by 
exceaaive  poor  ratea.  The  atate  of  deatitu- 
tion  to  which  we  are  reduced  few  conld 
imagine  to  be  poaaible.  Almoat  every  little 
valuable  I  poaaeaaed  haa  been  diapoaed  o^ 
and  an  insurance  on  my  life  haa  been  for- 
feited. Indeed,  we  ahould  have  been  with- 
out  the  meana  of  aubaiatenoe,  but  for  tt 
temporary  loan  obtained  at  a  moat  exorbi- 
tant rate  of  intereat  from  that  uaurer,  ffick- 
man.  I  wiah  I  could  have  avoided  it.  But 
Mary  muat  not  atarve ;  ahe  muat  never  know 
what  want  ia  Even  aa  it  ia,  I  fear  the 
miaery  around  her  haa  preyed  upon  her- 
mind  and  injured  her  health — ahe  looks 
pale,  haggard,  and  dejected. 

'*  BepL  20<A. — I  am  very  unhappy  about 
Mary,  ahe  ia  in  a  most  delicate  atate  of 
health.  A  letter  from  her  brother  which 
ahe  received  yeaterday,  atating  that  the 
family  eatate  waa  in  the  handa  of  the  Jewa,. 
and  that  he  waa  in  the  Queen'a  Bench  priaon^ 
haa  given  a  aevere  ahock  to  her  ayatenk 
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It  is  vaiD  for  me  to  try  mod  blind  mjeelf  to 
what  is  coming ;  sho  ia  sinking  rapidlj,  jet 
without  a  murmur  or  oompUint  In  a  few 
weeks  we  shall  be  without  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  must  sfttf  die  of  want  f 

**  Oct,  80^/1.— She  is  dead.  For  her  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  she  never  knew 
the  utter  destitution  which  now  awaits  me. 
I  have  resigned  my  living,  for  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  fulfil  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  me. 
Friendless  and  broken-hearted,  in  a  few  days, 
I  leave  for  ever  this  onoe  happy  home. 

"  April  29th. — An  insolvent  debtor,  and  in 
jaiL  The  pittance  I  endeavored  to  obtain 
as  a  tutor  has  iiailed  to  satisfy  Hickman's 
claims,  and  he  is  merciless.  But  my  release 
from  all  my  sorrows  is,  I  trust,  at  hand. 
Weak  and  feeble  in  body,  and  prostrated  in 
soul,  I  feel  that  my  sad  and  weary  pilgrim- 
age will  soon  be  at  an  end.  And  now» 
every  thought,  and  hope,  and  wish  is  fixed 
•bove." 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  painful  events  of  a  life  of 
trials  and  reverses  almost  unexampled,  and 
to  account  for  the  miserable  termination  of 
an  upright  and  blameless  career. 

My  agent  had  now  arrived,  and  I  was 
detained  by  him  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  the  business  with  which  we  were 
engaged  being  of  so  imperative  a  nature  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  postponement  As 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  get  away,  I  sent  for  a 
car,  and  hurried  to  the  Karshalsea,  but  I  ar- 
rived too  late.  "  It  is  all  over  with  the  poor 
feUow,  sir,"  said  the  kind-hearted  turnkey, 
as  he  opened  the  gate,  and  he  spoke  in  a 
husky,  suppressed  voice,  as  if  he  feared  by 
his  usual  rough  tones  to  disturb  the  dead 
man's  eternal  repose.    As  he  was  speaking 

Dr.  S joined  us ;  he  had  remained  with 

Shelton  to  the  last,  and  was  now  going  to 
make  some  arrangements  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  last  sad  offices.  He  informed 
me  that  when  he  arrived  he  found  Shelton 
in  a  most  excited  state,  and  evidently  en- 
during severe  mental  suffering.  At  first,  he 
was  unable  to  control  his  feelings;  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  convulsive 
manner  in  which  he  clasped  his  hands,  as  he 
prayed  in  feeble,  sobbing  accents,  betrayed 
the  bitter  anguish  that  was  within.  He  at 
length  became  more  composed,  and  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  almost  motionless,  for  some 
time;  when  suddenly  a  deep  flush  over- 


spread his  featores,  he  halffalted  himedf  in 
his  bed,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  as  if  to 
enfold  some  dear  object  near  him,  £unUy 
mnrmured,  *'Mary."  This  effort  was  fab 
last ;  the  blood  gushed  in  torrents  from  be- 
tween his  lips,  and  he  fell  back  dead.  He 
was  fisithful  to  the  last  His  heart's  £uling 
stream  bore  on  it  the  name  of  her,  who  ia 
weal  and  woe,  in  prosperity  and  want,  as 
now  in  death,  had  ever  been  the  pure,  sole 
idol  of  his  souL 

I  parted  with  S at  the  gate,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  room  where  lay  Shelton's  re- 
mainsL  His  features  had  been  composed, 
but  the  bed  was  still  unarranged,  and  the 
coverlid  stained  with  his  blood,  gave  an  in- 
describably ghastly  appearance  to  the  wasted 
features,  still  damp  with  the  dews  of  the  last 
mortal  agony. 

And  was  this  all  that  remained  of  him 
whom  fourteen  short  years  ago  I  first  met, 
a  fair-haired  laughing  child,  a  spoiled  diild, 
an  only  child ;  the  heir,  as  we  all  supposed, 
to  immense  riches ;  without  a  care,  without 
a  sorrow  or  a  want  Six  years  had  but 
elapsed  since  I  last  parted  from  him  in  the 
first  bloom  of  exulting  manhood — ^flattered, 
caressed  by  all ;  beloved,  oh  !  how  well,  hj 
one.  How  brilliant,  how  radiant  were  the 
sunny  hopes  that  smiled  upon  his  early  path ; 
and  now — !  I  turned  to  the  window  with 
sickening  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  opiened  it 
to  admit  the  air,  for  I  felt  gasping  for  breath. 
The  evening  was  still  and  calm,  and  the 
deadened  roar  of  the  great  city  came  boom- 
ing heavily  on  my  ears ;  and  to  my  saddened 
heart  it  seemed  to  tell  a  mournful  tale  of 
young  spirits  too  soon  depressed,  and  open- 
ing hopes  too  early  blighted,  of  fiur  unful- 
filled promises,  of  beauty  stricken  in  its 
pride,  and  manhood  in  its  lustiness.  We 
heed  them  not»  but  such  sad  realities  are 
for  ever  before  our  eyes— 

^  Still,  S8  we  downwards  glide, 
Life's  ebbing  stream 
Shows  St  each  tarn  sooie  mouldering  hope  or  joj, 
The  Man  seems  followiag  sUU  the  Fnnerml  of  the 
Boy." 

Oh  I  vanity  of  vanities!  and  is  this  the 
world  whose  vanishing  pleasures  we  pursue 
with  such  blind  devotion,  on  which  we  reck- 
lessly lavish  health,  fortune,  time.  Fool, 
fool  I  I  bitterly  muttered,  as  I  thought  of 
many  occurrences  of  my  past  life.  But  few 
years  had  passed  over  my  head,  and  those 
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mmiarked  hj  care,  difficoltiefl,  or  bereaye- 
meni  I  still  trod  the  highway  of  life  with 
unabated  vigor ;  but  of  the  fair  flowers  that 
OQce  clustered  round  my  path,  how  many, 
too  carelessly  gathered  ere  they  blossomed, 
or  too  rudely  trampled  upon  in  their  bloom, 
now  lay  withered,  perfumeless,  and  dead. 
The  remembrances  of  misspent  hours,  of 
neglected  opportunities,  of  love  and  peace 
rejected,  seemed  to  crowd  upon  my  fancy 
like  upbraiding  spectres,  and  taunt,  and 
mock  at  me ;  and  I  turned  for  refuge  to  the 
dead  man's  wretched  couch.  Yes,  to  that 
miserable,  squalid,  lonely  pallet;  to  that 
pale,  wasted,  rigid  corpse;  for  on  those 
features  so  tried  with  sorrow,  and  worn  by 
want,  there  rested  an  expression  so  calm 
and  resigned,  so  full  of  joy  and  love,  that 
the  maddening  emotions  of  my  heart  were 
stilled ;  and  I  gazed  on  in  silence,  wonder, 
and  admiration,  until  as  I  gazed,  a  feeling 
of  envy  stole  upon  me.  Yes,  strong,  young, 
wealthy,  I  stood  in  that  wretched  garret, 
and  envied  the  broken-hearted  pauper,  who 
lay  there,  dead,  friendless,  and  forgotten. 

A  plain  white  tablet  in  Glasnevin  Ceme- 
tery marks  the  spot  where  poor  Shelton 
lies,  and  thither  do  I  bend  my  steps,  when 
better  feelings  have  the  mastery  over  me, 
and  purer  aspirations  fill  my  mind,  and 
seem  to  derive  strength  and  resolution,  and 
to  acquire  piety  and  resignation,  as  I  stand 
by  the  grave  of 

*'Thk  Insolvsmt  Debtor." 
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A  LEGEND  OF  DUNLUCE. 

TowABDS  the  close  of  the  year  1648,  one 
merry  night  music  and  revelry  were  within 
the  walls  of  Dunluce  castle,  a  noble  edifice 
situated  on  an  isolated  rock  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Antrim ;  for  Burg  M'Quil- 
lan,  its  warm  but  simple-hearted  chieftain, 
had  become  the  father  of  a  daughter,  who 
on  that  day  had  received  the  name  of  Ely, 
and  the  kinsmen  of  the  M'Quillan  were  hold- 
ing an  Irish  christeniDg.  Many  a  proud 
and  passionate  lay  of  battle  and  of  victory 
was  hymned  on  that  night  by  the  white- 
bearded  minstrel  of  the  sept ;  and  then  would 
he  breathe  through  the  quivering  wire  the 
fiery  spirit  of  the  chase,  with  the  onward 
sweep  of  the  devoted  stag,  or  the  hungry 


howl  of  the  shaggy  woU;  as  it  skulked  from 
the  lances  of  its  pursuers.  Anon  would  the 
hoary  bard  mantle  his  exhausted  spirit  with 
the  rosy  light  which  he  drew  from  the  blood 
of  the  Spanish  grape,  as  it  glowed  in  the 
golden  goblet  of  his  chieftain.  High  in  Dun- 
luce  castle  ran  the  hilarity  of  warriors ;  hope 
sat  on  every  heart,  and  sang  to  every  soul 
that  long,  sweet  song  that  so  often  ends  with 
a  bitter  burden.  What  did  Burg  M*Quillaii 
care  on  that  night  for  the  princes  of  the 
pale  ?  He  was  an  Irish  chieftain,  the  leader 
of  a  bend,  which,  if  small,  was  fiaithful ;  and 
had  that  week  not  given  him  a  child,  a 
mother  of  many  heroes  t 

"  Qua£f,  kinsmen,  and  thou,  my  fire-souled 
minstrel,  a  lay  to  the  daughter  of  the 
McQuillan  r 

Through  the  whispering  chords  ran  the 
long,  thin  fingers,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  suitable 
numbers ;  and  while  they  lightly  danced  on 
the  slender  wire,  as  though  to  the  echo  of 
their  own  touch,  the  kindling  eyes  of  the 
minstrel,  piercingly  fixed  upon  space,  seemed 
as  if  gazing  on  a  shadowy  panorama  of  the 
future ;  a  cloud  came  upon  his  brow,  his 
bosom  heaved,  and  his  whole  spirit  became 
agitated  with  apparent  terror  and  indigna- 
tion :  he  sang,  and  his  was  a  song  of  mingled 
mystery  and  sorrow.  He  talked  of  taige 
and  tartan,  two-handed  broadswords  and 
warriors  from  the  islands ;  he  talked  of  native 
strength  and  hospitality  fleeing  the  towers 
of  Dunluce  before  the  honeyed  breathings  of 
a  stranger ;  and  he  wailed  and  wept  over 
the  desolation  of  his  sept,  which,  he  said, 
should  one  day  spring  from  the  wandering 
eye  and  love,  the  raven  ringlets  and  alien- 
ated blood  of  a  M'Quillan. 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  chieftain ;  «  for,  by  the 
ghost  of  Heremon,  there  is  falsehood  in  this 
thy  prophecy.  Have  the  iron  towers  of 
Dunluce  been  built  of  the  morning  clouds  ff 
Is  the  name  of  the  M'Quillan  but  a  whisper 
of  the  breeze,  that  passes  and  returns  not  ? 
Ha,  ha  I  everlasting  as  the  tall  rock  and  the 
broad  land  we  inherit,  is  the  strength,  hos- 
pitality, yes,  and  the  awe  of  our  foam- belted 
eyrie  and  the  name  of  the  M'Quillan  !  Hush, 
hush !  that  name  was  written  on  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  earth,  and  shall  there  be 
discovered  when  the  elements  of  the  universe 
are  perished  in  their  last  battle.  Dim  and 
dark  be  the  eye  that  could  wander  from  the 
brightness  of  the  present  to  feast  upon  such 
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unhallowed  ahadowB;  silent  and  shattered 
be  the  craven's  Ijre  that  ooold  wed  its  notes 
Jo  the  utterance  of  such  blasphemy.  Blas- 
.  pkemj  1  jes,  the  blackest :  it  is  the  red 
wiae  of  thy  chief,  feeble-armed  one,  that 
has  battled  with  the  blood  upon  thy  brain 
and  gained  the  victory.  Go,  and  sing  no 
more,  till  some  newly-won  laurel  of  the 
McQuillan  drives  the  dastard  from  thy  soul, 
begets  thereon  a  nobler  theme,  and  opens 
to  thy  spirit  a  less  cloudy  field  when  it  es- 
says to  prophecy  1" 

The  minstrel  arose,  and  would  have  re- 
plied, but  his  chieftain  beckoned  in  wrath, 
and  the  man  of  gloomy  visions  sighed,  bowed, 
and  retired.  That  night  of  revelry  passed 
•and  was  followed  by  numy  more;  years 
rolled  away,  and  the  minstrel  mouldered 
amongst  the  ashes  of  his  kindred :  he  and 
4iis  song  were  alike  forgotten. 

Ely  M'Quillan  was  a  tall,  slender  girl, 
fifteen  years  of  age,  fair  and  gentle  as  a 
spring  morning,  worshipped  by  young  and 
old ;  warrior,  virgin,  and  veiled  matron  loved 
to  look  on  the  rose  of  the  Rowte,*  to  bless 
•the  walls  of  Dunluce  for  her  sake,  to  mingle 
her  name  with  their  thoughts  of  salvation, 
and  with  the  minstrelsy  of  their  merry- 
makings. Ely  loved  to  be  much  alone ;  she 
loved  to  wander  thus  over  the  white  strand, 
.and  to  commune  with  her  own  heart  and  the 
whispering  waters,  when  the  far  hills  of 
Inishowen  arose  golden  and  well-defined 
against  the  sky  of  evening.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1663 ;  a  calm  and  glorious  evening, 
a  receding  sea,  and  a  band  of  busy  and 
pleasant  thoughts  had  decoyed  young  Ely  a 
long  mile  from  the  towers  of  Dunluce.  The 
voice  of  the  waters  seemed  to  be  growing 
suddenly  and  strangely  loud ;  she  lifted  her 
eyes  and  beheld  a  train  of  light  vessels  filled 
with  tartaned  warriors,  whose  oars  dashed 
quickly  through  the  slender  wave  that  had 
kissed  her  foot  but  a  moment  or  two  before. 
Hospitable  and  homely  feelings  existed  be- 
tween her  fiither  and  many  of  the  islesmen, 
but  not  all  of  them ;  these,  therefore,  might 
be  enemies  of  her  house;  Ely  thought  so, 
and  turned  to  flee,  for  she  was  light  of  foot 
as  was  her  own  shadow.  Short  was  her 
flight ;  at  her  right  hand  stood  a  princely- 
looking  youth,  a  stranger  and  a  warrior. 
Much  did  be  appear  amoxed ;  but  not  at  the 
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jewels  in  her  ears  nor  the  silky  texture  of 
her  sweeping  mantle;  it  was  her  beauty 
that  astonished  him;  both  stood,  and  both 
for  a  time  were  silent 

'*  If  my  judgment  deceives  me  not,  I  am 
in  the  presence  of  the  M'Quillan's  child  T 
said  the  young  warrior,  with  rame  difficulty. 

"May  the  judgment  of  a  friend  be  still  as 
free  from  error  as,  in  this,  is  thine,  strange 
sir,"  replied  Ely,  first  reddening  and  then 
becoming  pale  as  a  young  star  at  the  ap- 
proach of  morning. 

"  And,  truly,  a  friend  to  thee  and  thine, 
fiur  lady,  is  M'Donald,  and  his  warriors ;  is 
not  their  will  of  his  creating  I  This  be  would 
be  fiiin  to  prove,  even  for  many  days^  at 
Dunluce;  but  the  need  of  Tyroonnell  is 
great — great  as  the  weU-koown  hospitality 
of  M'Quillan.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  a  little 
way  with  thee  homeward,  and  if  my  manner 
have  not  been  unseemly,  until  my  retura 
haply  the  M'QuiUan^s  child  might  obtam 
the  protection  of  her  sire  for  these  the  cur- 
raghs  of  the  M'Donald  r 

"  It  shall  be  as  the  stranger  desires,"  said 
Ely. 

And  the  twain  moved  onward  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  in  silence.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded till  the  walls  of  Dunluce  were  within 
the  reach  of  a  maiden's  voice,  when  the 
young  warrior  paused,  and  the  twain  blush- 
ed, bowed,  seemed  to  desire  language  which 
they  found  not,  and  separated. 

Ely  became  more  and  more  thoughtful, 
more  desirous  of  being  alone,  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  long  and  lonely  wanderings.  She 
often  looked  towards  the  hills  whose  heath- 
ery plumes  she  had  gazed  on  with  such 
dreamy  interest  when  the  tartaned  war- 
riors of  that  evening  walk  sunk  swiftly  down 
behind  them.  Why  did  she  look  upon  the 
hills  t  Her  heart  heaved  at  the  inquiry,  as 
half  afraid  to  say  it  knew  not ;  but  those 
hills — oh,  the  eternally-crowned  of  heaven, 
how  she  loved  to  look  upon  them,  yea,  and 
even  to  scale  their  rugged  sides  I  But  it 
was  only  for  the  cool  waters  which  lay  be- 
yond, and  which  were,  she  said,  upon  her 
lips  as  never  before  had  been  waters.  Often, 
therefore,  she  wandered  thither;  but  one 
day  she  went,  the  sun  passed,  and  she  re- 
turned not ;  it  came  in  the  morning,  but  not 
Ely.  Wild  and  wasting  was  the  grief  in 
Dunluce  castle,  the  M'Quillan  sorrowing  for 
his  child ;  far  and  near  he  sought  her ;  three 
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>  himdrad  oows,  the  amine  number  of  eheep, 
whose  fleece  was  thick  and  white  as  the  mid- 
day doud  in  summer,  were  to  be  his  whose 
seeking  was  successful  Six  days  passed, 
juid  Ely  came  not 

It  was  a  dark  and  bloody  night  when  the 
haughty  banner  of  Shane  O'Neill  was  rent 
by  the  red  hands  of  Tyrconnell;  and  a 
wealthy  camp  did  the  flying  chieftain  leave 
to  the  victors  of  that  mountain  battle. 

"  By  the  saints  T  exclaimed  a  young  and 
handsome  warrior,  as  he  brushed  his  stream- 
ing brow  and  arranged  his  disordered  tar- 
tan— ^"but  here  is  a  sight  to  make  strong 
minds  manreL" 

He  stood  before  a  weeping  lady,  amongst 
the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  At  the  sound 
•of  the  warricnr's  voice,  those  weeping  eyes 
were  lifted. 

**  Sweet  son  of  God  T  she  exclaimed,  "  do 
I,  then,  behold  the  M'Donald  t  And  doth 
the  M'Donald  not  remember  Ely  T 

"  Oh  yes,  lady,  too  well  do  I  remember 
thee ;  but  this  meeting,"  he  added,  with  a 
sigh,  **  it  is  such  a  mystery  ;  my  soul  trem- 
bles for  thee,  child  of  M'Quillan,  while  it 
yearns  for  an  explanation." 

Ely  smiled  amid  her  tears ;  and  yet  her 
•heart  arose  and  heaved  for  many  minutes 
between  her  lips  and  the  words  she  would 
have  uttered. 

"  Thou  fearest  for  me !''  at  length  she  an- 
swered, haughtily.  "  Alas  !  thou  shouldst 
liave  known  me." 

**  KJx>wn  thee  1  art  thou  not  Ely  f " 

"  And  is  not  Ely  a  M'QuilUin,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Irish  chieftain  f  and  the  maiden 
•ceased  her  tears,  and  arose  with  the  dignity 
of  an  angeL 

**  Before  heaven  and  thee,  sweet  lady,  I 
yield  the  iniquity  of  my  thought ;  and  yet, 
to  be  in  the  train  of  Shane  O'NeUl  ?  Ahu  1 
is  the  snow  of  heaven  not  a  mystery  V* 

**  Only  to  the  unlearned,'*  said  Ely,  and 
Jier  pure  spirit  looked  from  her  eyes  in  its 
wonted  lustre.  "  But  list  thou,  gentle  sir : 
seven  times  hath  the  sun  sunk  in  the  red 
west  since  the  towers  of  Dunluce  delighted 
the  eyes  of  Ely.  She  Wed  the  waters  of  a 
strange  hill ;  many  days  she  wandered  thi- 
ther, but  there  came  a  day  when  she  and  the 
stream  she  loved  were  surrounded  by  the 
warriors  of  an  unfriendly  sept,  even  as  the 
reckless  fawn  is  encompassed  by  the  wolves 
^f  twilight    Hear  me  on ;  the  Mac  Neill 


is  an  uriaght*  of  Alaster  Oge  M'Donnell, 
the  mercenary  chief  of  the  Glynns,  whose 
steel  has  so  often  gleamed  on  the  path  of 
the  haughty  Shane ;  it  was  the  clansmen  of 
Mac  Neill  that  surrounded  Ely ;  their  aid 
was  given  in  secret  to  the  enemy  of  Alaster, 
their  chieftain's  prince.  They  bound  the 
daughter  of  M'Quillan,  and  upon  their  lead- 
er's steed  bore  her  away.  She  sat  in  the 
sight  of  Tyrowen's  lord,  he  sought  her 
love ;  but  the  fiery-hearted  Shane,  even  he 
was  denied  it ;  Ely  had  no  love  to  bestow — 
she  had  but  one  heart,  ever,  and  that— oh — 
Ely's  tale  is  finished." 

Once  more  in  the  Rowte  were  M'Donald 
and  his  warriors ;  their  home  was  in  Cantyre^ 
and  thither  they  were  journeying ;  but  they 
passed  not,  as  aforetime,  the  castle  of  Dun- 
luce,  for  a  rich  flower,  and  healing,  for  the 
breast  of  the  M'Quillan  bore  they  with 
them ;  it  was  his  daughter.  The  soul  of 
M'Quillan  grew  calm  in  the  embraces  of  his 
child ;  and  her  kisses  upon  his  cheek  gave 
the  heart  within  him  its  wonted  gladness. 
High  in  favor- with  the  chief  became  M'Don- 
ald ,  and  for  many  days  in  Dunluce  both 
castle  and  cabin  held  a  jubilee ;  but  in  all 
this  the  Mac  Neill  was  not  forgotten.  He 
was  more  potent  than  M'Quillan,  and  not 
long  before  had  swept  the  B^wte  of  its 
whitest  sheep  and  its  fattest  oxen;  yen- 
geance  was,  therefore,  necessary.  The  gal- 
low-glasses  of  M*Quillan,  were  summoned 
before  their  lord;  the  next  morning  must 
they  march  till  their  sharp  axes  gleam  in 
the  waters  of  the  Bann,  and  be  darkened  in 
the  blood  of  their  enemy.  The  thoughts  of 
M'Donald  had  been  turning  on  Gantyre,  for 
though  Dunluce  and  the  voice  of  Ely  had 
become  a  heaven  to  his  eye  and  ear,  he 
would  not  too  far  tax  the  hospitality  of  a 
stranger.  His,  however,  was  a  warm  and 
heroic  spirit,  grateful,  and  thirsting  for  dis- 
tinction; therefore  he  besought  M'Quillan 
that,  ere  his  return  to  Gantyre,  he  and  his 
warriors  might  be  permitted  to  accompany 
and  aid  him  against  the  enemy.  He  be- 
sought not  in  vain ;  his  proffered  aid  was  ac- 
cepted joyfully :  nor  in  vain  went  he  and 
the  M'Quillan ;  deeply  and  darkly  sprinkled 
left  they  the  green  banks  of  the  Bann-water ; 
and  afar  over  the  hills  and  upon  the  sea  fell, 
that  evening  of  their  return,  the  lowing  and 
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bleating  of  the  kine  and  aheep  driven  before 
tbem  from  the  paitiires  of  Mac  NeiU.  The 
lord  of  Dunluce  was  arenged  of  his  enemjr, 
and  delighted  with  his  friend ;  the  Scottish 
hills  in  the  northeastern  seas  were  becoming 
ibuly  more  and  more  indistinct,  for  winter 
was  approaching ;  why  could  not  M'Donald 
be  happy  for  a  few  short  months  with  the 
M'QuiUanf  So  said  the  latter;  and  the 
heart  of  the  young  warrior  heaving  a  joy- 
ful acquiescence,  through  the  Rowte,  and 
amongst  the  native  gallow-glasses,  were  dis- 
tributed the  soldiers  of  the  isles^  there  to 
await  the  light  of  spring  upon  the  waters. 
Need  we  say  that  Ely  loved  M'Donaldf 
Surely  not ;  and  if  to  say  that  he  returned 
it  be  yet  necessary,  we  are  deceived,  or  have 
been  deceiving :  their  love  was  mutual  as  it 
was  strong.  Ely  thirsted  no  more  for  the 
streamlet  of  the  hills,  or  to  be  alone  in  her 
wanderings ;  her  evenings  and  her  mornings 
were  spent  with  the  princely  stranger.  She 
never  before  had  felt  such  happiness;  her 
soul  had  become  a  stream  of  melody ;  and 
pure — pure  as  the  cradle-hymn  borne  by  the 
lark  to  the  in&nt  sun — ^was  the  love  of  that 
young  heart  and  the  wishes  it  created.  Her 
father  also  loved  M*Donald,  for  comely,  win- 
ning of  speech,  and  valiant,  was  the  youth ; 
but  the  old  man  dreamed  of  friendship,  not 
of  affinity.  Talk  of  friendship  in  such  as 
these  I  Alas  1  it  is  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
love,  when  love  is  young,  and  may  some- 
times be  its  mask  in  maturity ;  but  ever  and 
ever,  through  the  chill  and  flimsy  dress,  will 
the  growing  child  in  its  recldessness  be 
breaking ;  thus  was  it  with  the  love  of  Ely. 
Deep  but  noiseless  was  the  wrath  of  the 
M'Quillan  when  his  understanding  unwilling- 
ly admitted  that  his  eyes  were  not  deceivers 
— that  the  heart  of  his  peerless  girl  was  no 
longer  within  her  keeping. 

*^  Ely,  thou  hast  grievously  sinned  against 
thy  kindred  in  having  thus  bestowed  a 
McQuillan's  queenly  love  upon  a  stranger." 

**  The  friend  of  thine  Ely's  name,  her  own 
deliverer,  and  the  fighter  of  thy  battles — 
ah  I  in  my  father's  soul  of  g^ratitude,  for 
these — for  such  as  is  the  McDonald,  there's 
surely  a  warmer  and  a  holier  name  than 
stranger." 

"  Hush,  Ely  1  love,  love  him  as  doth  thy 
futher ;  but  this  thou  mayst  not  exceed." 

Ely  wept,  and  bitterly. 

"  Now,  by  the  soul  of  Heber,  this  is  an 


angry  matter  loth  to  be  qttMliaDed;  a 
goodly  tree,  my  Ely,  but  mi^  yield  Hiee 
nauseous  fruit :  yea,  thee  and  me.  I  love  tkj 
gratitude,  but  it  is  a  sun  of  many  ahadowi^ 
whose  setting — ^whose  end  we  know  not. 
Peace,  though,  with  thy  weeping ;  hear  me^ 
my  child,  my  God-sent  pearl ;  thy  tears  an 
lances,  bitter  as  bright,  lances  witb  which 
thy  fifttherCs  soul  would  not  oontend:  we 
shall  speak  again." 

Often  talked  they  thus;  sorrow  came 
upon  Ely,  sorrow  wild  and  withering;  it 
touched  her  cheek  with  a  sickly  white,  and 
her  eye  with  a  fiery  dew  that  scorched  and 
dimmed  its  long  fringe  of  black,  and  its  deep 
spirit-lustre.  She  was  a  flower,  in  whose 
petal  lay  the  life  of  her  father's  heart,  and 
lie  could  not — would  not  see  her  wither ;  a 
few  weeks  passed,  and  she  became  McDon- 
ald's wife.  Then  was  remembered  the 
minstrel  of  the  piercing  eye,  who  had  with- 
ered in  the  frown  of  his  diieftain  ;  and  his 
forgotten  song  became  a  household  spirit  in 
Dunluce,  and  an  utterer  of  angry  mysteriesi 
Men  held  their  breath  when  they  looked  in 
the  face  of  each  other ;  haughty  heads  were 
shaken,  and  strong  hands  clenched,  at  the 
passing  of  the  exalted  stranger :  bat  quiet 
prevailed,  though  a  storm  continued  whis- 
pering. Princely  was  the  lare  bestowed 
upon  the  soldiers  of  the  isles  and  the  gallow- 
glasses  of  Dunluce,  though  heavily  it  taxed 
the  shepherd-kinsmen  of  M'Quillan.  Thus, 
through  the  Rowte,  were  the  warriors  dis- 
tributed :  a  gallow-glass  of  the  name  and  a 
soldier  of  Cantyre  sat  by  the  one  hearth  and 
feasted  upon  that  which  sprung  from  the 
labor  of  the  indigent  household.  Tet,  be- 
tween the  warriors,  or  the  fare  of  each, 
according  to  the  manner  of  those  days,  there 
was  a  certain  distinction  visible.  To  hia 
ordinary  rations,  additional  each  gallow-glass 
received  a  measure  of  the  sweet  and  snowy 
treasure  of  his  hostess's  dairy — ^the  milk  that 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  her  children;  to 
this  the  foreign  warrior,  it  seems,  was  not 
entitled  Therefore  became  a  soldier  wrath 
with  a  native  gallow-glass,  who  answered, 

"  And  who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst 
doud  thy  brow  at  the  weal  of  M'QuiUan's 
gallo-glagh  f  ** 

"  A  Highland  soldier  I  am,  and  by  very 
much  thy  better.  Milk  also  I  shall  have,  as 
thou  else ;  by  the — ** 

"Peace,  good  Highland  soldier — ^ha,ha! 
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Highhmd  derfl,  or  beggar  m  thon  art,  peace, 
sirrah !  for  by  the  tme  soul  of  ITQaillan, 
more  than  is  th j  due  shall  not  be  giyen  thee. 
My  better,  saidst  thou  t  By  the  sacred 
wafld  of  our  diief,  the  meanest  kem  of  Dun- 
Inoe  is  thy  better,  yea  and  thy  master  T 

And  thus  with  fierce  and  searing  words 
they  probed  and  pierced  each  oCher,  till 
language  grew  too  light  a  weapon,  and  hasty 
hands  applied  they  to  their  steel,  when, 
qnickly,  their  heavily-laden  host  observed, 
"  Pharagh  1  good  master  warriors,  I  much 
rejoice  to  see  your  spirit  It  is,  moreover, 
tme  that  ye  have  not  a  little  right  to  goad 
and  carve  each  other ;  ye  are  both  grieved, 
and  deeply.  Therefore  I  hold  it  as  a  Chris- 
tian man,  that  je  forthwith,  as  gentlemen 
and  soldiers,  do  ascertain  the  texture  of 
each  other's  -flesh.  But  why  hemmed  up  in 
a  humble  cabin  should  be  the  starry  wea- 
pons f  Out  then  to  the  green  lea,  and  the 
blue  sky — out  then,  good  masters ;  let  the 
sun  look  on  you  freely.'* 

Forthwith  upon  the  broad  lea  appeared 
the  men  of  wrath ;  the  battle  was  long  and 
wavering ;  in  strength,  skill,  and  desperate 
spirit,  they  fitted  well  One  arm  had  the 
gidlow-glass  swathed  in  his  shaggy  and 
ample  mantle,  no  indifferent  buckler ;  the 
right  arm  waved  his  well-steeled  axe,  which 
was  ever  by  too  much  rage  befooled.  More 
cautions  was  he  of  Cantyre ;  in  a  circle  of 
which  he  stood  the  centre,  whirled  his  long 
two-handed  blade,  in  anxious  parry  more 
than  deadly  aim ;  thus  he  awaited  the  reti- 
ring strength  of  his  enemy.  Eager  by  one 
bold  stroke  to  close  the  conflict  and  his  foe- 
man's  life,  the  Irish  soldier  higher  raised  his 
axe;  with  thumb  upon  the  handle  firmly 
pressed,  and  forward  shot,  more  truly  to 
direct  its  course,  down  came  the  steel,  fleet 
as  his  passion,  but  as  wild ;  deeply  it  crashed 
through  flesh  and  bone — but  neither  was 
his  foeman's;  it  was  bis  own  stout  limb 
beneath  the  knee  the  weapon  entered.  Then 
fell  his  bulky  frame,  but  not  in  parts  united ; 
swiftly  the  opposing  blade  had  swept  the 
reeling,  falling  form ;  and  when  the  High- 
land soldier  rested  on  his  sword,  it  was  a 
headless  trunk  he  smiled  on.  That  evening 
on  the  southern  side  of  Ailsa  hill  stood  a 
band  of  troubled  warriors ;  they  were  the 
clansmen  of  M'Quillan,  but  their  chief  was 
absent.  Wrath,  fierce  and  feverish  was  in 
their  souls ;  they  loved  their  lord,  but  they 


loved  not  his  attadiment  toMDooald ;  Hwy 
had  loved  their  fallen  comrade,  but  not  the 
man  who  slew  hioL  Vengeance,  therefore, 
was  on  every  tongue-— the  power  and  designs 
of  the  stranger  were  dr«&ded,  and  on  ven- 
geance, deep  and  bloody,  the  clansmen  de- 
cided. An  hour  more,  and  the  waves  were 
walking  shoreward,  with  the  roses  of  a  twi- 
light heaven  on  (heir  glistening  bosoms.  In 
a  western  wing  of  the  castle  sat  Ely,  and  by 
her  a  fUor  but  sad-fkced  virgin :  they  were 
alone,  and  ever  they  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
each,  and  then  upon  the  waters. 

''Maoriad,  my  own,  true  foster-sister, 
knowest  thon  not  that  Ely  loves  thee  f 

**  Yes,  lady,  well  know  I  that  yon  love  me." 

"  Why  then  should  thy  soul  be  selfish,  and, 
like  a  miser's  penny,  have  its  sorrows  locke<i 
from  the  ear  of  Ely  t  Nay,  weep  not,  bat 
tell  me.** 

**  Ask  me  not ;  for  the  sake  of  the  holj 
Virgin,  ask  me  not  to  tell  thee ;  my  tale 
would  be  an  eating  wolf  in  the  heart  of  my 
lady-sister." 

"Though  it  were  a  fiery  demon,  thon 
Invest  not  Sly  by  thus  holding  back  her 
share ;  speak,  Mauriad,  speak ;  by  the  Vir- 
gin I  adjure  thee." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  lady.  Mauriad  sorrows 
for  thee  and  thine ;  for  thus  have  sworn  the 
clansmen  of  MQuillan :  the  first  ray  of  yon- 
der sun  in  its  returning  shall  light  the  souls 
of  thy  good  lord*s  kinsman  to  where  Heaven 
shall  see  it  fitting.  This  in  their  wrath  aid 
Mauriad  overhear  them  swear : — ^by  to-mor- 
row's dawn  each  MQuillan  shall  slay  his 
neighbor." 

"  It  is  well,  Mauriad,  that  thy  secret  b 
broken." 

And  Ely  arose,  and  stood,  and  walked, 
and  seemed  not  flesh  but  spirit — a  spirit  be- 
neath the  wrath  of  God. 

Next  morning  came  the  sun  broad  and 
glorious ;  it  shone  upon  the  McDonalds — ^not 
slain  were  they,  but  weary  ;  they  sat  upon 
the  hills  of  Cantyre.    Sadly  on  the  shore  of 
a  stranger  sorrowed  MQuillan's  child. 

"Holy,  as  is  truth  to  the  ear  of  Heaven, 
was  the  morning  greeting  of  a  father  to 
Ely  ;  not  now — not  now  she  sees  him,  with 
his  locks  like  an  auburn  mantle,  or  a  thin 
and  dark  cloud  filled  with  the  red  light  of 
morning.  Oh,  that  the  sea  were  a  green 
field — that  the  waves  were  firm  beneath  the 
feet  of  Ely ;  oh,  that  the  wind  would  bend 
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neck  to  ftbridle — Chat  the  eMtem  breexes 
were  a  tteed,  or  their  high  pathways  auch 
as  might  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  woman : 
then  would  Ely  wander;  then  would  she 
cool  her  brow  in  the  breath  of  a  father ;  a 
little  while  by  her  fi&ther,  and  Ely  would  be 
•comforted. 

Time  passed,  and  Ely  saw  her  fiither ;  he 
Tiaited  and  blessed  her  in  Gantyre.  Often, 
and  secretly,  he  came,  for  he  said  unto  his 
heart)  why  should  I  grieve  my  kinsmen  t 
They  loye  not,  but  dread,  M'Donald ;  they 
loTC  M'QuiUan  and  McQuillan's  chUd,  but 
alas !  they  cannot  love  as  loves  her  fisther, 
else  would  her  lord  be  pardoned  not  dreaded. 
Time  passed,  and  Ely  became  comforted; 
years  passed,  and  left  her  sons  and  daughters ; 
days  also  came  in  which  the  clansmen  of 
M'Quillan  remembered  not  that  blood  had 
been  shed  amongst  them,  or  the  vengeance 
they  had  sought  upon  M'Donald.  It  was 
the  year  1677,  the  sixtieth  spring  of  the 
M'Quillan,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  Ely: 
treachery  and  dark  thoughts  visited  ^e 
Rowte,  and  like  lean  wolves  ravening  and 
clamorous  skulked  within  the  hearts  of 
strange  warriors ;  these  were  the  M'Donalds. 
Mirth  was  in  the  Rowte,  and  revehT^  in 
JDunluce  castle ;  the  M'Quillan  had  embraced 
his  Ely  and  felt  glorified  in  her  oflbpripg. 
But  with  hungry  eyes  looked  the  s^ange 
soldiers  upon  the  Uir  pastures,  upon  the 
sheep  and  kine,  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rAnded ;  and  they  said,  one  unto  another, 
**  Let  the  M'Quillan  perish !  these  fields  and 
flocks  were  better  to  us  than  ten  Oantyres/' 
They  mended  their  curraghs  while  they 
talked  and  held  council  together;  but  a 
little  maiden  played  among  the  sea-shells 
on  the  strand,  and  her  ears  devoured  their 
resolutions :  she  was  the  first-bom  of  Mau- 
riad,  the  foster-sister  of  Ely.  That  day  did 
Fardoragh,  the  lather  of  the  child-maideo, 
sit  by  his  own  hearth  and  swear,  "  Now,  by 
the  salvation  of  my  race,  it  is  well  that  I 
have  a  daughter ;  let  the  traitor  come,  we 
shall  meet  his  arts  with  a  wild  and  a  bloody 
welcome."  It  was  evening  at  Dunluce,  and 
the  gallow-glasses  stood  by  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  castle. 

**  Peace,  child,  and  to  thy  mother,"  said  a 
fierce  and  thoughtful-looking  soldier  to  a 
litUe  white-haired  girl,  who  looked  implo- 
ringly in  his  face,  as  she  twined  her  thin 
.fingers  in  the  fringes  of  his  mantle.    **  Peace, 


little  one;  what   wouldst  thoa  wiUi  our 

ladyT 

**  Ha  1"  said  a  companion  of  the  soldier, 
**  that  is  the  motherless  child,  the  daughter 
of  poor  Mauriad;  she  is  ever  welcome  to 
the  castle,  and  to  our  lady ;  yes,  thou  mayat 
pass,  little  fair  and  Ood-beloved  one,"  and 
the  child  entered  the  castle. 

Ely  took  the  httle  one  to  her  bosom, 
kissed  her  often,  and  si^ed  heavily;  ah* 
thought  upon  the  child's  mother.  Long  and 
in  low  voices,  talked  they  together;  Ely 
embraced  her,  and  wept  bitterly  when  they 
separated.  The  sun  had  disappeared,  and 
for  the  space  of  two  long  hours  had  the 
heavens  been  in  darkness;  there  were  no 
stars,  and  the  waters  talked  of  becoming 
turbulent  Thus  was  it  when  a  group  of 
whispering  warriors  stood  beneath  a  gray 
arch,  southward  of  Dunluce  castle;  these 
were  the  M'Donalds.  A  tall  figure  approach- 
ed them ;  he  strode  rapidly,  and  was  silent 
till  in  their  midst ;  he  was  their  chieftain. 

"  Haste,  haste,  and  get  ye  to  your  cam^ba ; 
already  known  is  the  dark  deed  ye  contem- 
plate ;  already  are  the  axes  of  the  McQuil- 
lans thirsting  for  the  blood  of  those  who 
would  be  their  murderers;  haste,  haste, 
death  and  delay  are  wedded." 

The  sun  arose  on  the  fair  child  of  a  fear* 
ful  night,  a  calm  and  glorious  morning.  At 
Ruthlin  the  waves  slept — ^if  there  they  ever 
sleep— 4Uid  strewn  on  their  green  bosoms 
were  the  fragments  of  many  curraghs ;  never- 
theless, the  M'Donalds  have  not  perished 
A  lonely  and  desolate  isle,  in  those  days  was 
Ruthlin.  Two  years  before,  of  man  and 
habitation  had  it  been  swept  by  Qeneral 
Morris ;  here  are  the  soldiers  of  Cantyre,  the 
lone  out-livers  of  the  midnight  tempest. 
Long  and  bitterly  mourned  the  clansmen  of 
M'Donald ;  long  and  wistfully  they  looked 
from  the  tall  and  craggy  towers  of  the  ialand- 
prison  for  the  coming  of  a  friend,  or  the  pass- 
ing of  a  foeman.  The  soul  of  Ely  loathed 
the  horrid  food  of  Ruthlin ;  it  was  the  flesh 
of  a  few  shaggy  palfreys  that  had  seen  the 
massacre  of  their  masters,  that  had  grown 
wild  and  fleet  in  the  freedom  of  desolation, 
and  sleek  upon  the  rich  green  morsels  gleaned 
from  the  desecrated  hearths — from  amongst 
the  altars,  from  amongst  the  bleached  and 
unburied  bones  of  their  slaughtered  possess- 
ors. Sad  sights,  and  sad  thoughts,  were 
these  to  Ely ;  she  yearned,  moreover,  to  be- 
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hold  her  children ;  they  were  in  Dunliic»— 
and  her  heart  sickened  when  she  thought 
upon  her  father.  She  looked  apon  the  past ; 
and  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  discriminating 
spirit,  she  piereed  the  maxes  of  the  future ; 
traced  effects  to  causes ;  and  to  herself  the 
extinction  of  her  name,  when  she  turned  in 
imagination  to  the  kinsmen  of  her  lord. 
These  were  too  much  for  the  child  of  M'Quil- 
lan ;  the  limbs  grew  feeble,  the  heart  weak, 
and  the  spirit  sank ;  and  then  began  it  to 
striYe  and  struggle  with  the  body  for  sepa- 
ration ;  Ely  M'Quillan  was  dying ;  oh,  for 
the  last  kisa — ^the  last  embrace  of  a  lather  1 

**  Ck)mfort  thy  soul,  my  Ely,"  said  M*Don> 
4dd.  "  Past  are  the  equinoctial  hurricanes ; 
soon  shall  we  have  succor ;  for  the  sea-boats 
of  the  isles  rest  not  where  the  waters  slum- 
ber." 

Three  days  more  on  the  gray  rocks  of 
Ruthlin  lay  the  withering  Ely  ;  the  fourth 
morning  came,  and  fair  as  the  opening  of 
the  serenth  heaven  was  that  morning  in  its' 
coming.  There  were  tears  in  Ruthlin,  but 
not  on  the  cheeks  of  Ely.  She  slept ;  the 
rough  warriors  knelt — they  were  praying 
for  the  departed  spirit  of  their  chieftain's  lady. 
The  winds  continue  sleeping ;  evening  comes, 
and  there  are  curraghs  upon  the  ocean ;  like 
creatures  of  the  deep,  they  shoot  along  its 
surface.  Oantyre  grows  dim  behind  them ; 
Ihe  moon  noes^  and  they  are  in  Ruthlin. 

**  Tkke  me  to  my  Ely,"  said  the  M'Quil- 
lan, rushing  from  the  foremost  boat,  and  to 
liis  girdle  in  the  waters ;  **  take  me  to  my 
child.  Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart ! — ^lay  her 
cheek  upon  my  bosom,  that  my  grief  may 
be  forgotten ;  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Ely, 
that  my  soul  may  cease  to  remember  its 
agony!" 

In  a  low  curragh  two  evenings  previous, 
had  ICQoillan  gone  secretly  to  Oantyre,  to 
learn  tidings  of  his  daughter ;  for  though  he 
feared  neither  taunt  nor  clansman,  he  would 
not  provoke  the  ire  nor  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  either.  He  saw  the  covetous  spirit  of  the 
tslesmen,  loathed  it,  and  dreaded  it;  but 
BUy  was  his  child,  and  through  the  caverns 
of  the  deep,  or  the  burning  chambers  of 
Knock-ladye  would  the  gray-haired  father 
have  sought  her.  Short  had  been  his  stay 
in  Oantyre,  for  thus  said  they  there — 

**  If  they  live — if  they  be  not  in  the  waters, 
ihey  are  in  Ruthlia" 

*  Ely  sleeps,  my  £iither,"  said  the  M'Don- 


ald ;  **  rest  thee  till  morning,  and  thou  shalt 
behold  her." 

But  he  wept  as  he  looked  upon  the  old 
man;  therefore  the  latter  perceived  there 
was  a  mystery. 

"  Take  me— take  me  to  my  child  1  living 
or  dead,  in  the  earth  or  in  the  ocean,  let  me 
embrace  her  I" 

And  the  wan  old  man  sank  upon  his 
knees ;  his  hands  were  clasped  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  heaven,  and  with  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  his  thin  white  features  quivered 
like  running  waters  beneath  the  moon-beams. 
He  saw  his  Ely,  and  gazed  upon  her  calm- 
ly— ^then  wildly,  and  then  he  knelt  beside 
her;  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom — ^it  was  a 
short  embrace;  again  he  gazed  upon  her. 
again  was  she  upon  his  bosom.  That  was  a 
calm  and  long  dasp ;  there  was  no  convul- 
sion of  grief— no  groan — ^no  sigh ;  all  was 
peace  ai^  silence. 

''Arise,  my  father,"  said  the  IfDonald; 
*'  thy  soul  can  bear  no  further." 

Alas  1  his  soul  had  ceased  to  bear :  it  was 
with  that  of  Ely.  Thus  passed  the  M'Quil- 
lan and  his  daughter ;  many  and  sincere  were 
the  mourners;  but  where  they  ceased  to 
live,  there  were  they  buried.  What  curragh 
might  dare  to  bring  them  thence  f  None : 
for  even  to  this  hour  the  waves  of  Ruthlin 
suffer  no  corpse  to  cross  them.  Tears  pass- 
ed ;  unmark^  was  the  grave  of  Ely,  unsung 
was  the  death  of  M'Quillan ;  the  first  became 
unknown,  and  the  twain  forgotten.  Hot  the 
fair  pastures  of  Dunluce— ah!  these  were 
well  rei:^embered.  The  leader  of  his  sept 
became  Burg  Oge*  M'Quillan.  Youth  was 
his  truly,  a  fleet  limb,  and  a  strong  arm; 
also  a  generous  heart,  but  a  weak  head ;  he 
and  the  ialesmen  prevailed  alternately. 
Then  came  the  year  1684  and  Sir  John  Per- 
rot ;  the  latter  besieged  Dunluce,  and  the 
former  gave  it  to  the  crown.  M'Quillan  was 
humbled,  but  still  an  Irish  chief  he  was  on 
his  native  earth ;  so  was  Dunluce,  and 
around  the  twain  were  the  spears  of  a  hun- 
dred clansmen.  Ah !  the  forgotten  lay  of 
the  forgotten  minstrel!  where  were  the 
MDonalds  t  They  were  in  the  Rowte — ^they 
were  in  the  glens — they  were  here,  and  thoy 
were  there,  warring  with  the  M'Quillans — 
warring  with  Dunluce,  now  beating  and  then 
being  beaten :  it  was  a  long,  long  and  bloody 
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war&re.  A  king  cftme  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  a  king  that  loved  the  M'Donald — 
it  was  James  of  Scotland.  "Rien  were  buried 
the  spear  and  axe ;  then  sat  M'Donald  in 
Donluce ;  then  perished  the  M'QuilUm ; 
then  was  remembered  the  lay  of  the  min- 
strel ;  and  men,  bowing  to  heaven,  whisper- 
ed— "  It  was  a  Prophecy  !** 


[  Wk  find  this  thoroughly  Ajnerican  ballad 
in  the  *'  Lady's  Ck>mpanioQ"  of  Londoa] 

MARTHA  HOPKINS. 

A  BALLAD  OF  INDIANA. 

«  From  the  klleheo,  Martha  Hopkins,  as  she  stands 

there  making  pies. 
Southward  looks  along  the  turnpike,  with  her 

hand  above  her  eyes  ; 
Where  along  the  distant  hlll-slde  her  yearling 

heifer  feeds, 
And  a  litUe  grass  is  growing  In  a  mighty  sight  of 

weeds. 

**  AD  the  air  Is  foil  of  noises,  for  there  isuH  any 

sehool, 
And  boys,  with  tumednip  panlalooos,  are  wading 

in  the  pool ; 
Blithely  frlBk  onnamberM  chickens,  cackling,  for 

they  cannot  laugh ; 
Where  the  airy  summits  br^teo,  nimbly  leaps 

the  mUe  calf. 

**  Gentle  eyes  of  Martha  Hopkins !  tell  me,  where- 
fore do  ye  gaze 

On  the  ground  that^  being  fttrrowM  fbr  the  plant- 
ing of  the  maize? 

Tall  me  wherefore,  down  the  Talley*  ys  have  traced 
the  turnpike  way. 

Far  beyond  the  cattle  pasture,  and  the  brick-yard, 
with  its  clay? 

**Ah!   the  dogwood-tree  may  blossom,  and  the 

door-yard  ii^'een  may  shine 
With  the  tears  of  amber  dropping  firom  the  wadi- 

iag  on  the  line ; 
And  the  moralng*s  breath  of  balsam  lightly  brush 

her  freckled  cheek- 
Little  recketh  Martha  Hopkins  of  the  tales  of 

Spring  they  speak. 

**When  the  Summer^s  burning  solstice  on  the 
scanty  harvest  glowM, 

8he  had  watchM  a  man  on  horseback  riding 
down  the  turnpike  road ; 

Many  times  she  saw  him  turning,  looking  back- 
ward quite  forlorn. 

Till  amid  the  trees  she  lost  him  in  the  shadow  of 
the  bam. 

**E:re  the  supper -time  wss  over,  he  had  passM 
the  klhi  of  brick, 
GrossM  the  rushing  yellow  river,  and  had  forded 
quite  a  creek, 


And  his  aalrbeat  load  was  takes,  at  the  tf  MS,  Itar 

pork  and  beaas, 
With  the  traders  of  the  Wsbash,  to  the  wbaif  st 

New  Orleans. 

<*11iereAire  watehes  Martha  Hopklna— hoMiag  ia 
her  head  the  pans, 

When  the  sound  of  distant  footsteps  seems  ex- 
sctly  like  a  man^s ; 

Not  a  wind  the  stove-pipe  rattles,  not  a  dow  be- 
hind her  jws, 

But  she  seems  to  hear  the  rattle  of  his  lattiag 
down  the  bars. 

*^  Often  sees  she  men  on  horsebadc,  coming  down 

the  turnpike  rough, 
But  tliey  come  not  aa  John  Ja^son,  she  eaa  see 

it  well  enough ; 
Well  she  knows  the  sober  trotting  of  the  soctsI 

horse  he  keeps, 
As  he  Jogs  along  at  leisure,  with  bis  head  down 

like  a  sheep's. 

**  She  woald  know  him  *mid  a  thousand,  by  Us 

home-made  coat  and  vest ; 
By  his  socks,  which  were  blue  wooll«i,  such  u 

termers  wear  out  West ; 
By  the  color  of  his  trowsers,  and  the  saddle, 

which  waa  spread 
With  a  blanket,  which  wss  taken  for  that  purpose 

from  the  bed. 

<*  None  like  he  the  yoke  of  hickory  on  the  unbroken 

steer  can  throw, 
None  amid  his  tether's  oom-flelds  nse  like  him 

the  spade  and  hoe ; 
And  at  all  the  apple-cuttings,  tew  indeed  the  mea 

are  seen 
That  can  dance  with  him  the  polka,  tonoh  wMh 

him  the  rloUn. 

*«  He  has  said  to  Martha  Hopkins,  and  she  thinks 

she  hears  him  now. 
For  she  knows  as  well  as  can  be  that  he  meant  to 

keep  his  vow, 
When  the  buckeye-tree  haa  bloasom'd,  and  yoar 

uncle  plants  his  com, 
Shall  the  bells  of  Indiana  usher  in  the  wedding 

mom? 

*^  He  hss  pictured  his  rslatlons,  and  her  Sunday  hat 
and  gown, 

And  he  thinks  heUl  get  a  carriage,  and  theyll 
spend  a  day  in  town ; 

That  their  love  will  newly  kindle,  and  what  com- 
fort it  wUl  give 

To  sit  down  to  the  first  breaktest,  In  the  cabin 
where  they'll  live. 

*< Tender  eyes  of  Martha  Hopkins!  what  has  got 
you  in  such  a  scrape  ? 

Tls  a  tear  that  faUs  to  glitter  on  the  raflle  of  her 
cape; 

Ah  I  the  eye  of  love  may  brighten,  to  be  certain 
what  it  sees. 

One  man  looks  much  like  another,  when  half- 
hidden  by  the  trees. 
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-«  But  IMT  «ag«r  9fm  rtklndto*  the  foiftto  ttM  piM 

and  bread, 
Aa  the  sees  a  man  on  honeback,  round  the  corner 

of  the  ehed ; 
Now  tie  on  anoUier  apron,  get  the  eomb  and 

amooth  tout  hair, 
lis  the  torrel  horae  that  gallope,  'tia  John  Jack- 

ion'8  lelf  ihat^i  there  r 


Fmoi  th«  LondoB  " 
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Me.  Rubktn  remarks  rerj  truly,  in  hU 
pre£»oe  to  this  book,  that  most  men  haTO  at 
some  period  of  their  lives  something  of  a 
personal  interest  in  architectore.  **  Men  may 
liye  without  pictures  or  statues;  but  in 
architecture,  all  must  in  some  way  commit 
themselYes.*'  They  must  do  mischief,  if 
they  are  not  able  to  do  good ;  and  waste 
their  money,  if  they  don*t  know  how  to  turn 
it  to  account  And  believing  it  intended, 
therefore,  that  all  of  us  riiould  have  know- 
ledge and  act  upon  our  knowledge,  in 
nuitters  with  which  we  are  daily  concerned, 
and  not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  architects 
or  the  mercy  of  contractors,  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
been  at  great  pains,  in  this  and  a  former 
work,  to  lay  down  certain  principles  and 
canons  of  judgment  in  language  intelligible 
to  the  least  learned,  and  easy  to  the  most 
desultory  readers,  which  may  enable  every 
man  to  form  conclusions  for  himself  on  the 
subjects  in  hand.  In  the  volume  before  us, 
the  '*  Stones  of  Venice"  can  hardly  be  said 
to  enter  the  scene.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
to  say  about  the  actual  structures  is  to  fill  a 
later  volume ;  in  which,  though  he  does  not 
promise  us  any  practical  application  of  hb 
principles  to  the  forms  and  needs  of  modem 
buildings,  he  proposes  to  illustrate  canons 
which  he  holds  to  be  universal  "  from  the 
remains  of  a  dty  which  should  surely  be 
interesting  to  the  men  of  London,  as  af- 
fording the  richest  existing  examples  of 
architecture  raised  by  a  mercantile  com- 
munity, for  civil  uses,  and  domestic  mag- 
nificence." 

This  intimation  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  in- 
tends by  his  book  takes  it  out  of  the  scope  of 
ordinary  "  practical  treatises'*  by  taking  in 
a  range  of  practice  as  yet  too  wide  for  pro- 


*  The  stones  of  venico.    B7  John  Roskia.    Loo- 
don  :  Smith,  Elder  4b  Co. 


fesaional  handling.  The  author  can  only 
hope  to  reach  the  architect  through  the 
public  who  employ  him.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a 
reformer  too  bitter  and  unsparing  in  censure, 
too  contemptuous  of  recognized  authority, 
and  has  vastly  too  much  reason  on  his  side, 
to  win  the  ear  of  the  regular  practitioner  till 
the  abused  patient  better  understands  what 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  his  ignorance 
and  indifference.  When  the  various  perpe- 
trators of  metropolitan  architectural  atroci- 
ties are  obliged  at  last  to  come  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  they  will  find  him  the  most  practical 
of  men ;  but  it  is  likely  that  they  will  keep 
their  present  convenient  distance  for  some 
time  longer,  laughing  as  loudly  as  they  may 
at  his  occasional  transcendentaiism  of  speech. 
We  shrewdly  suspect,  however,  that  the 
days  are  coming  when  even  in  this  matter 
long-suffering  will  have  its  end.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  one  architect  would  have  to 
be  hanged  before  any  good  could  be  got  out 
of  the  dass.  But  seeing  the  great  many 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  gibbeted  in  his  book, 
let  us  hope  that  this  may  sujffice.  The  pub- 
lic have  the  question  put  to  them  at  last 
Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  plainly ;  and  according  to 
the  impression  he  makes,  and  the  support 
he  receives,  have  we  a  hope  that  taste  may 
again  revive  in  a  department  of  art,  where, 
more  than  in  any  other,  its  absence  is  offen- 
sive and  injurious. 

Under  the  title  of  the  **  Seven  liunps  of 
Architecture,"  Mr.  Ruskin  formerly  explained 
the  cardinal  laws  of  observance  and  obe- 
dience.to  which  all  who  would  be  true 
architects  must  submit  themselves.  .  By  the 
lamps  he  intended,  as  it  were,  the  lights  by 
which  the  architect  should  work.  There 
was  the  lamp  of  truth  to  teach  the  rejection 
of  all  tawdry  substitutes  for  real  beauty, 
and  all  deceptive  appearances  of  a  richness 
of  material  or  oostly  expenditure  of  labor, 
beyond  the  means  of  the  constructor.  There 
was  the  lamp  of  power  to  show  that  stead- 
fastness and  endnrability  must  be  essential 
elements  in  architectural  gcandeur.  There 
was  the  lamp  of  beauty  exhibiting  the  real 
incoherence  of  all  form  and  color  (no  matter 
how  apparently  lovely)  consisting  of  exces- 
sive (vnament  not  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose  and  design  of  a  building.  The  same 
feeling  was  carried  through  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  theme.  If  an  architect  adopted 
suggestions  of  form  and  oombination  from 
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ottien,  if  he  pUoed  hinuelf  modestlj  under 
tbe  guidance  of  historical  precedent,  he  was 
yet  to  have  that  yitalitj  of  original  s|Hrit 
which  should  save  him  from  mere  imitation, 
and  enable  him  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments and  habits  of  the  society  existing 
around  him. 

The  same  principles  are  explained  in  de- 
tail in  the  book  before  us,  which  contains 
Mr.  Ruskin's  doctrine  and  theory  of  the 
elements  of  architecture  applied  to  the  ya- 
riouB  points  of  practical  building.  Through- 
out is  manifest  the  great  aim  of  inculcating, 
by  every  possible  form  of  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  absolute  necessity  of  presenring 
an  unfailing  correspondence  between  the 
destination  of  buildings  and  their  forms  and 
decorations.  Nothing  is  to  be  tawdry,  every 
thing  to  be  true.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  a  more 
resolute  denouncer  of  shams  than  Mr.  Rus- 
kia  Truth  before  all  things  is  his  per- 
petual evangel  And  whatever  the  effect  of 
his  writing  may  be  in  other  respects,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Ruskin*s  books  cannot 
be  read  by  any  one  without  improvement 
to  his  moral  sense  and  mental  discipline. 

The  conscientiousness  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  teach  others,  we  must  not  forget  to 
say  that  he  has  himself  practised.  Finding, 
on  his  arrival  in  Venice  two  years  ago,  that 
the  Venetian  antiquaries  were  not  agreed 
within  a  century  as  to  the  dates  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  early  city,  and  that  such  dates 
were  only  to  be  determined  by  internal  evi- 
dence, he  underwent  the  labor  of  examining 
not  only  every  one  of  the  older  palaces, 
stone  by  stone,  but  every  fragment  through- 
out the  city  which  afforded  any  due  to  the 
formation  of  its  styles.  The  description  of 
every  building  in  his  volume  is  thus  based 
on  personal  examination  and  measurement 
of  it ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  pledges  himself  to 
the  ''resolute  veracity"  of  its  account  of 
whatever  facts  came  within  his  own  cogni- 
sanoe.  Whatever  tbe  estimate  of  its  theories 
may  be,  then,  (and  this  will  differ  widely, 
wiUi  the  tastes  or  interests  addressed,)  the 
book  has  yet  an  indestructible  value  apart 
from  these.  It  tells  us  the  truth  on  much 
where  it  greatly  imports  us  to  be  informed. 

But  the  reader  will  be  anxious  to  hear 
Mr.  Ruskin  speak,  nor  can  we  exhibit  the 
general  interest  of  his  book  by  a  more  char- 
acteristic passage  than  that  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  tomb  of  the  doge  Tomaso  Moce- 


nigo,  whidi  is  one  of  the  last  epeeimeDs  of 

the  old  art,  (Mr.  Ruskin*s  admiration,)  aide 
by  side  with  that  of  the  doge  Andrea  Ven- 
dramin,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  ep^- 
mens  of  the  riiiatssance,  (Mr.  Ruskin's  abom- 
ination.) 

"  The  tomb  of  that  doge  is,  as  I  said,  wmoght 
by  a  Florentine ;  but  it  is  of  the  same  genml 
type  and  feeling  as  all  the  Venetian  tombs 
of  the  period,  and  it  is  one  of  the  last  which 
retains  it.  Tlie  classical  element  enters 
largely  into  its  details,  but  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  is  as  yet  unaffected.  Like  all  the 
lovely  tombs  of  Venice  and  Verona,  it  is  a 
saroophacrus  with  a  recumbent  figure  above, 
and  tnis  figure  is  a  faithful  but  tender  por- 
trait, wrought  as  far  as  it  can  be  without 
painfulnesB,  of  the  doge  as  he  lay  in  death. 
He  wears  his  ducal  robe  and  wmnet — his 
head  is  laid  slightly  aside  upon  his  pillow — 
his  hands  are  simply  crossed  as  tney  faXL 
The  face  is  emacuited,  the  features  lar^e, 
but  so  pure  and  lordly  in  their  natural  dus- 
elling,  that  they  must  have  looked  like 
marble  even  in  ueir  animation.  They  are 
deepljr  worn  away  bv  thought  and  death ; 
the  veins  on  the  temples  branched  and  start- 
ing ;  the  skin  gathered  in  sharp  folds ;  the 
brow  high-arched  and  shaggy ;  the  eyeball 
magnificently  large;  the  curve  of  the  lips 
just  veiled  by  the  light  mustache  at  tne 
side;  the  beard  shor^  double,  and  sharp- 
pointed  :  all  noble  and  quiet ;  the  white 
sepulchral  dust  marking  like  light  the  stem 
angles  of  the  cheek  and  brow. 

*'  This  tomb  was  sculptured  in  1424,  and  is 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  recent  writers  who  represent  the  pop- 
ular feeling  respecting  Venetian  art 

" '  Of  the  Italian  school  is  also  the  ridi  but 
ugly  (rieco ma non bel)BaTCophRsus in  which 
repose  the  ashes  of  Tomaso  Moceniga  It 
may  be  called  one  of  the  last  limbs  which 
connect  the  declining  art  of  the  Middle  ages 
with  that  of  the  Renaisaance,  which  was  in 
its  rise.  We  will  not  stay  to  particularize 
the  defects  of  each  of  the  seven  figures  of 
the  front  and  sides,  which  represent  the  car- 
dinal and  theological  virtues ;  nor  will  we 
make  any  remarks  upon  those  which  stand 
in  the  niches  above  the  pavilion,  because 
we  consider  them  unworthy  both  of  the  age 
and  reputation  of  the  Florentine  school, 
which  was  then  with  reason  considered  the 
most  notable  in  Italy.' 

"  It  is  well,  indeed,  not  to  pause  over  these 
defects;  but  it  might  have  been  better  to 
have  paused  a  moment  beside  that  noble 
image  of  a  kiog^s  mortality. 

"In  the  choir  of  the  same  church,  St.  Giov. 
and  Paolo,  is  another  tomb,  that  of  the  doge 
Andrea  Vendramin.  This  doge  died  in  1478, 
after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  the  most 
disastrous  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  He  died 
of  a  pestilence  which  followed  the  ravage  of 
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the  ToTfa,  earned  to  the  shoree  of  the  la- 
eoona.  He  died,  leayinff  VeDice  diagraoed 
by  sea  and  land,  with  the  dmoke  of  hostile 
devastation  rising  in  the  blue  distances  of 
Frinli;  and  there  was  raised  to  him  the 
most  costly  tomb  ever  bestowed  on  her 
mooarchs. 

"  If  the  writer  above  quoted  was  cold  beside 
the  statue  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  his  coun- 
try, he  atones  for  it  by  his  eloquence  beside 
the  tomb  of  the  Venc&amia  .  .  It  is  unani- 
mously declared  the  chef  d'oBuvre  of  Re- 
naissance sepulchral  work,  and  pronounced 
by  Cicognara,  (also  quoted  by  Selvatico,) 

" '  II  vertice  a  cui  r  arti  Venesiane  si  spin- 
sero  col  ministero  del  scalpello/ — '  The  very 
culminating  point  to  which  the  Venetian  arts 
attained  by  ministry  of  the  chisel.' 

**  To  this  culminating  point,  therefore,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  cobwebs,  I  attained,  as 
I  did  to  every  tomb  of  importance  in  Venice, 
by  the  ministry  of  such  ancient  ladders  as 
were  to  be  found  in  the  sacristan's  keeping. 
I  was  struck  at  first  by  the  excessive  awk- 
wardness and  want  of  feeling  in  the  fall  of 
the  hand  towards  the  spectator,  for  it  is 
thrown  oflf  the  middle  of  the  body  in  order 
to  show  its  fine  cutting.  Now  the  Ifocenigo 
band,  severe  and  even  stiff  in  its  articuU- 
tiona,  has  its  veins  finely  drawn,  its  sculptor 
having  justly  felt  that  the  delicacy  of  the 
▼eining  expresses  alike  dignity  and  age  and 
birth.  The  Vendramin  hand  is  far  more 
laboriously  cut,  but  its  blunt  and  clumsy 
contour  at  once  makes  us  feel  that  all  the 
care  has  been  thrown  away;  and  well  it 
may  be,  for  it  has  been  entirely  bestowed 
in  cutting  gouty  wrinkles  about  the  joints. 
Such  as  the  hand  is,  I  looked  for  its  fellow. 
At  first  I  thought  it  had  been  broken  off, 
but,  on  clearing  away  the  dust,  I  saw  the 
wretched  effigy  had  only  one  hand,  and  was 
a  mere  block  on  the  inner  side.  The  lace, 
heavy  and  disagreeable  in  its  features,  is 
made  monstrous  by  its  semi-sculpture.  One 
side  of  the  forehead  is  wrinkled  elaborately, 
the  other  left  smooth ;  one  side  only  of  the 
do^'s  cap  is  chased  ;  one  cheek  only  is 
finished,  and  the  other  blocked  out  and  dis- 
torted besides;  finally,  the  ermine  robe, 
which  is  elaborately  imitated  to  its  utmost 
lock  of  hair  and  of  ground  hair  on  the  one 
side,  is  blocked  out  only  on  the  other ;  it 
having  been  supposed  throughout  the  work 
that  the  effigy  was  only  to  be  seen  from 
below,  and  from  one  side. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  to  be  so  seen  by  nearly 
every  one ;  and  I  do  not  blame — I  should, 
on  the  contrary,  have  praised — ^the  sculptor 
for  regulating  his  treatment  of  it  by  its 

n'tion ;  if  that  treatment  bad  not  involved, 
^  dishonesty,  in  giving  only  half  a  face,  a 
monstrous  nuisk,  when  we  demanded  true 
portraiture  of  the  dead;  and,  secondly, 
such  utter  coldness  of  feeling,  as  could  only 
consist  with  an  extreme  of  mtellectual  and 


moral  degradation:  Who,  with  a  heart  in 
his  breast,  could  have  stayed  his  hand  as  he 
drew  the  dim  lines  of  the  old  man*s  oounr 
tenance— unmajestic  once,  indeed,  but  at 
least  sanctified  by  the  solemnities  of  death 
— could  have  stayed  his  hand,  as  he  reached 
the  bend  of  the  gray  forehead,  and  measured 
out  the  last  veins  of  it  at  so  much  the  zeo- 
chint 

I'  I  do  not  think  the  reader,  if  he  has  feelings 
will  expect  that  much  talent  should  be 
shown  in  the  rest  of  his  work,  by  the  sculp- 
tor of  this  base  and  senseless  lie.  The  whole 
monument  is  one  wearisome  aggregation  of 
that  species  of  ornamental  flourish,  whichi 
when  it  is  done  with  a  pen,  is  called  pen- 
manship, and  when  done  with  a  chisel, 
should  oe  called  chiselraanship  ;  the  subject 
of  it  being  chiefly  fat-limbed  boys  sprawUng- 
on  dolphins,  dolphins  incapable  of  swim- 
ming, and  drageea  along  the  sea  by  expand- 
ed pocket-handkerchiefa 

**  But  now,  reader,  comes  the  very  gist  and 
point  of  the  whole  matter.  This  lying  monu- 
ment to  a  dishonored  doge,  this  culminating: 
pride  of  the  Renaissance  art  of  Venice,  ia 
at  least  veracious,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  its- 
testimony  to  the  character  of  its  sculptor. 
He  10M  banighedfrom  Venice  for  forgertf  ia 
1487." 

This  connection  of  the  moral  sense  with 
intellectual  effort  is  never  lost  sight  of 
throughout  the  volume. 

How  admirably  said  ia  this — 

**  Consider  first,  therefore,  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  a  building  is  well  constructed 
or  weU-built ;  you  do  not  merely  mean  that 
it  answers  its  purpose, — this  is  much,  and 
many  modern  builoings  fail  of  this  much ; 
but  if  it  be  verily  well-built,  it  must  answer 
this  purpose  in  the  simplest  way,  and  with 
no  over-expenditure  of  meana  We  require 
of  a  light-house,  for  instance,  that  it  shall 
stand  firm  and  carry  a  light ;  if  it  do  not 
this,  assuredly  it  has  been  ill-built ;  but  it 
may  do  it  to  the  end  of  time,  and  yet  be  not 
well-built  It  may  have  hundreds  of  tons 
of  stone  in  it  more  than  were  needed,  and 
have  cost  thousands  of  pounds  more  than 
it  ought  To  pronounce  it  well  or  ill-built, 
we  must  know  Uie  utmost  forces  it  can  have 
to  resist,  and  the  best  arrangements  of  stone 
for  encountering  them,  and  the  quickest 
ways  of  effecting  such  arrangements :  then 
only,  so  fiur  as  such  arransements  have  been 
chosen,  and  such  methocu  used,  is  it  well- 
built  Then  the  knowledge  of  all  difficulties 
to  be  met,  and  of  all  means  of  meeting  them, 
and  the  quick  and  true  fisncy  or  invention 
of  the  modes  of  applying  the  means  to  the 
end,  are  what  we  have  to  admire  in  the 
builder,  even  as  he  is  seen  through  this  first 
or  inferior  part  of  his  work.  Mental  power, 
observe :  not  muscular,  nor  mechanioil,  nor 
technical,   nor   empirical, — pore,  precious* 
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mi^estic,  many  inteUeci ;  not  to  be  had  at 
Talgar  price,  nor  receiTed  without  thanka, 
and  without  asking  from  whom." 

The  last  allusion  is  to  the  curious  &ct, 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  elsewhere  notices,  that  we 
rarely  ask  for  a  builder's  name,  though  in  no 
art  is  there  closer  connection  between  our 
delight  in  the  work,  and  our  admiration  of 
(be  workman's  mind,  than  in  architecture. 
"  The  patron  at  whose  cost,  the  monk  through 
whose  dreaming,  the  foundation  was  laid,  we 
remember  occasionally ;  neyer  the  man  who 
rerily  did  the  work." 

We  must  take  another  passage,  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  last.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  speak- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  indifferentism,  fatal  to 
architecture  as  to  e^eiy  thing. 

"  If  a  man  is  cold  In  his  likinn  and  disli- 
kings,  or  if  he  will  not  tell  you  what  he  likes, 
you  can  make  nothing  of  him.  Only  get  him 
to  feel  quickly  and  to  speak  plainly,  and  you 
may  set  oim  nght.    And  the  fisct  is,  that  the 

Seat  evil  of  all  recent  architectural  ctfort 
s  not  been  that  meo  liked  wrong  things ; 
but  that  they  either  cared  nothing  about 
any,  or  pretended  to  like  what  they  did  not. 
Do  you  suppose  that  any  modem  architect 
likes  what  ne  builds^  or  enjoys  it  f  Not  in 
the  least  He  builds  it  because  he  has  been 
told  that  such  and  such  things  are  fine,  and 
that  he  shotUd  like  them.  He  pretends  to 
like  them,  and  gires  them  a  false  relish  of 
▼anity.  Do  you  seriously  imagine,  reader, 
that  any  living  soul  in  London  likes  tri- 
glyphs  !^-or  gets  any  hearty  enjoyment  out 
of  pediments!  Tou  are  much  mistaken. 
Greeks  did:  English  people  never  did, — 
never  will  Do  you  fancy  that  the  architect 
of  old  Burlin^^ton  Mews,  in  Re^nt-street, 
had  any  particular  satisfaction  m  putting 
the  blank  triangle  over  the  archway,  instead 
of  a  useful  garret  window  f  By  no  manner 
of  means.  He  had  been  told  it  was  right  to 
do  so,  and  thought  he  should  be  admired  for 
doing  it  Very  few  faults  of  architecture 
are  mistakes  of  honest  choice :  they  are 
almost  always  hypocrisies. 

"  So,  then,  the  first  thin^  we  have  to  ask 
for  the  decoration  is  that  it  should  in(£cate 
strong  liking,  and  thai  honestly.  It  matters 
not  so  much  what  the  thin^  i%  as  that  the 
builder  should  really  love  it  and  enjoy  it, 
and  say  so  plainly.  The  architect  of  Bourges 
Cathedral  uked  hawthorns ;  so  he  has  covered 
his  porch  with  hawthoni, — ^it  is  a  perfect 
Niobe  of  May.  Never  was  such  hawthorn ; 
you  would  try  to  gather  it  forthwith,  but  for 
fear  of  being  pricked.  The  old  Lombard 
architects  likea  hunting:  so  they  covered 
their  work  with  horses  and  hounds,  and  men 
blowing  trumpets  two  yards  long.  The  base 
Remussance  architects  of  Venice  liked  mas- 
quing  and  fiddling;  so  they  oov«nid  their 


work  with  comic  masks  and  mnaical  instni- 
ments.  Even  that  was  better  than  our 
English  way  of  liking  nothing,  and  profess- 
ing to  like  itiglyptuL" 

The  eloquence  of  the  book  is  extraofdiDaiy. 

It  contains  passages  of  sustained  power  and 

splendor  which  remind  us  of  the  gorgeous 

and  heaped-up  sentences  of  our  best  old 

divinesL    It  is  difficult  to  exhibit  in  our  oou- 

fiined  space  this  wealth  of  illustratLoo ;  but 

what  we  now  quote  from  his  remarka  on  the 

adaptation  to  distances  (in  the  chapter  oa 

the  treatment  of  ornament)  will  show  what 

we  mean. 

"  Are  not  all  natural  things^  it  may  be 
asked,  as  lovely  near  as  fiur  away  t  If  ay, 
not  so.  Look  at  the  doudS)  smd  watch  the 
delicate  sculpture  of  their  alabaster  Bide% 
and  the  rounded  lustre  of  their  magnificent 
roUing.  They  were  meant  to  be  beheld  fitf 
away;  they  were  shaped  for  their  place, 
high  above  your  head ;  approach  tliem,  and 
they  fuse  into  vague  mists,  or  whirl  away  in 
fierce  fragments  of  thunderous  vapor.  Look 
at  the  crest  of  the  Alp,  fi:om  the  far-away 
plains  over  which  its  light  is  caat  wheooe 
human  souls  have  communion  with  it  bj 
their  myriads.  The  child  looks  up  to  it  in 
the  dawn,  and  the  husbandman  in  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day,  and  tlie  old  man  in 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  them 
all  as  the  celestial  city  on  the  world's  hori- 
zon—dyed with  the  depth  of  heaven,  and 
clothed  with  the  calm  of  eternity.  There 
was  it  set,  for  holy  dominion,  by  Him  who 
marked  for  the  sun  his  journey,  and  bade 
the  moon  know  her  going  down.  It  was 
built  for  its  place  in  the  far-off  sky;  ap- 
proach it,  and,  as  the  sound  of  the  voice  of 
man  dies  away  about  its  foundation,  and  the 
tide  of  human  life,  shallowed  upon  the  vast 
aerial  shore,  is  at  last  met  by  the  Eternal 
'  Here  shall  thy  waves  be  stayed,'  the  glory 
of  its  aspect  faaes  into  blanched  fearfuloess ; 
its  purple  walls  are  rent  into  grisly  rocks, 
its  silver  fretwork  saddened  into  wasting 
snow ;  the  storm-brands  of  ages  are  oq  its 
breast,  the  ashes  of  its  own  ruin  lie  solemnly 
oo  its  white  raiment 

"Nor  in  such  instances  as  these  alone, 
though,  strangely  enough,  the  discrepancr 
between  apparent  and  actual  beauty  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  unapproach- 
ableness  of  the  object,  is  the  law  observed. 
For  every  distance  from  the  eye  there  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  beauty,  or  a  different  sys- 
tem of  lines  of  form;  the  sight  of  thAt 
beauty  is  reserved  for  that  distance,  and  for 
that  alone.  If  you  approach  nearer,  that 
kind  of  beauty  is  lost,  and  another  succeeds, 
to  be  disorganised  and  reduced  to  strange 
and  incomprehensible  means  and  appliances 
in  its  turn.  If  you  desire  to  perceive  the 
great  harmonies  of  the  form  of  a  rocky 
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jnonntain,  yoa  muftt  not  aaceod  upon  its 
■udes.  All  ia  there  disorder  and  accident^  or 
seems  so ;  sudden  starts  of  its  shattered  beds 
hither  and  thither ;  ugly  struggles  of  unex- 
pected strength  from  under  the  ground ; 
fallen  fragments,  toppling  one  over  another 
into  more  helpless  fall  Betire  from  it,  and 
as  your  eye  commands  it  more  and  more,  as 
you  see  the  ruined  mountain  world  with  a 
wider  glance,  behold !  dim  sympathies  begin 
to  busy  themselves  in  the  disjointed  mass ; 
line  binds  itself  into  stealthy  fellowship  with 
line;  group  by  groups  the  helpless  fragments 
gather  themselves  mto  ordered  companies  ; 
pew  captains  of  hosts  and  masses  of  battal- 
ions become  visible,  one  by  one,  and  far  away 
answers  of  foot  to  foot,  and  of  bone  to  bone, 
until  the  powerless  chaos  is  seen  risen  up 
with  girded  loins,  and  not  one  piece  of  all 
the  unregarded  heap  could  now  be  spared 
£rom  the  mystic  whole. 

"  Now  it  IS  indeed  true  that  where  nature 
loees  one  kind  of  beauty,  as  you  approach  it, 
ahe  substitutes  another ;  this  is  worthy  of 
her  infinite  power :  and,  as  we  shall  see,  art 
can  sometimes  foUow  her  even  in  doing  this  ; 
but  all  I  insist  upon  at  present  is,  that  the 
several  effects  of  nature  are  each  worked 
with  means  referred  to  a  particular  distance, 
and  producing  their  effect  at  that  distance 
only.  Take  a  singular  and  marked  instance : 
When  the  sun  rises  behind  a  ridge  of  pines, 
and  those  pines  are  seen  from  a  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two,  against  his  light,  the  whole 
form  of  the  tree,  trunk,  branches,  and  all, 
becomes  one  frostwork  of  intensely  brilliant 
silver,  which  is  relieved  against  the  clear 
sky  like  a  burning  fringe,  for  some  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  sun.  Now  suppose 
that  a  person  who  had  never  seen  pines 
were,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  see  them 
under  this  strange  aspect,  and,  reasoning  as 
to  ^e  means  by  which  such  effect  could  be 
produced,  laboriously  to  approach  the  east- 
em  ridge,  how  would  he  oe  amazed  to  find 
that  the  fiery  spectres  had  been  produced  by 
trees  with  swarthy  and  gray  trunks,  and 
dark  green  leaves  I  We,  in  our  simplicity, 
if  we  had  been  required  to  produce  such  an 
appearance,  should  have  built  up  trees  of 
chased  silver,  with  trunks  of  glass,  and  then 
b^  grievously  amazed  to  find  that,  at  two 
miles  off,  neither  silver  nor  glass  were  any 
more  visible  ;  but  nature  knew  better,  and 
prepared  for  her  ^ry  work  with  the  strong 
branches  and  dark  leaves,  in  her  own  mys- 
terious way." 

Here  is  another  fine  burst : 

"  Have  no  fear,  therefore,  reader,  in  judging 
between  nature  and  art,  so  only  that  you 
love  botK  If  you  can  love  one  only,  then 
let  it  be  nature ;  you  are  safe  with  her :  but 
do  not  then  attempt  to  judee  the  art,  to 
which  you  do  not  care  to  give  thought  or 
time.    JBut  if  you  love  both,  you  may  judge 
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between  them  fearlessly ;  yoil  may  estimate 
the  last,  by  its  making  you  remember  the 
first,  and  giving  you  the  same  kind  of  joy. 
If,  in  the  square  of  the  city,  you  can  find  a 
delight,  finite,  indeed,  but  pure  and  intense, 
like  that  which  you  have  in  a  valley  among 
the  hills,  then  its  art  and  architecture  are 
right ;  but  i^  after  fiur  trial,  you  can  find  no 
delight  in  them,  nor  any  instruction  like  that 
of  nature,  I  call  on  you  fearlessly  to  condenm 
them. 

'*  We  are  forced,  for  the  sake  of  accumula- 
ting our  power  and  knowledge,  to  live  in 
cities ;  but  such  advantages  as  we  have  in 
association  with  each  other  is  in  great  part 
counterbalanced  by  our  loss  of  fellowship 
with  nature.  We  cannot  all  have  our  gar- 
dens now,  nor  our  pleasant  fields  to  meditate 
in  at  eventide.  Then  the  function  of  our 
architecture  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  replace 
these ;  to  tell  us  about  nature ;  to  poasesa 
us  with  memories  of  her  quietness ;  to  be 
solemn  and  full  of  tenderness,  like  her,  and 
rich  in  portraitures  of  her ;  full  of  delicate 
imagery  of  the  flowers  we  can  no  more 
gather,  and  of  the  living  creatures  now  fiur 
away  from  us  in  their  own  solitude.  If  ever 
you  felt  or  found  this  in  a  London  street, — 
if  ever  it  furnished  you  with  one  serious 
thought,  or  one  ra^  of  true  and  gentle  plea- 
sure,— if  there  is  m  your  heart  a  true  de- 
light in  its  grun  railiugs  and  dark  casements, 
and  wasteful  finery  of  shops,  and  feeble  cox- 
combry of  clubhouses, — it  ia  well :  promote 
the  building  of  more  like  them.  But  if 
they  never  taught  you  any  thing,  and  never 
made  you  happier  as  you  passed  beneath 
them,  do  not  Uunk  they  have  any  myaterioua 
goodness  nor  occult  sublimity.  Have  done 
with  the  wretched  affectation,  the  futile  bar- 
barism, of  pretending  to  enjoy :  for,  as  sure- 
ly as  you  know  that  the  meadow  grass, 
meshed  wiUi  fairy  rings,  is  better  than  the 
wood  pavement,  cut  into  hexagons ;  and  as 
surely  as  you  know  the  fresh  winds  and  sun- 
shine of  the  upland  are  better  than  the 
choke-damp  of  the  vault,  or  the  gas-lisht  of 
the  ball-room,  you  may  know,  as  I  told  you 
that  you  shoidd,  that  uie  good  architecture, 
which  has  life,  and  truth,  and  joy  in  it,  is 
better  than  the  bad  architecture,  which  has 
death,  dishonesty,  and  vexation  of  heart  in 
it,  from  the  begmning  to  the  end  of  tima** 

The  occasional  resemblance  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*8  writing  will  here  and  elsewhere  be 
observed,  but  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  think 
ing  rather  than  the  turn  of  expression.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  that  is  merely  imitative  or 
second-hand.  The  writing  responds  to  the 
thoughts,  and  both  are  Mr.  Buskin's  own. 

Let  us  add  that  the  originality  takes  the 
tone  of  eccentricity  here  and  tliere,  and  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  too  often  invites  attack  by  hasty 
and  ill-eonaidered  expreaaiona.     Aoceptirfg 
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the  teit  of  his  own  principles,  we  caonot 
help  thinking  his  condemnation  of  the  early 
English  and  French  Oothic  too  sweeping, 
and  we  regret  his  contemptuous  allusions 
to  many  time-honored  names.  But  haying 
said  this,  (and  in  what  professes  to  be  little 
more  than  a  hasty  and  imperfect  expression 
of  admiration  due  to  an  original  and  very 
masterly  writer,  it  would  not  become  us  to 
give  importance  to  minor  points  of  objec- 
tion,) we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief 
that  no  book  yet  published  in  England  has 
done  so  much  as  this  volume  and  its  prede- 
cessor in  the  way  of  defining  and  establish- 
ing the  qualities  of  architecture  so  plainly 
and  determinately,  as  to  render  buildiogs 
really  amenable  to  laws  of  right  reason  and 
ordinary  sense.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  conferred  an  inappreciable  service  which 
will  sooner  or  later  find  acknowledgment 
His  books  are  a  manly  protest  against  the 
fopperies  of  ornament  and  decoration  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  in 
ehurches  more  especially ;  and  to  any  one 
desirous  of  understanding  in  what  way 
architecture  (never  so  much  misunderstood 
as  in  this)  may  indeed  connect  itself  with 
morality  and  religion,  and  be  made  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  both,  we  can  recom- 
mend no  study  more  likely  to  be  profitable 
than  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  They  are 
the  highest  expression  of  the  Protestantism 
of  art  Dr.  Den's  Theology  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  Bible  as  the  distorted 
fripperies  enacted  by  Mr.  Pugin  to  the  noble 
truths  enunciated  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 


THE  BLIND  HAN  AND  THE  BUND  GOD. 

BT  MISS  BREMKB. 

All  ages,  all  peoples,  have  believed  in  a 
special  Providence.  The  heathen  believed 
in  favoritism  exercised  by  the  gods,  in  their 
protecting  and  favoring  certain  individuals, 
to  the  exdusion  of  othera  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Christian  to  believe  in  the  special 
providence  of  a  paternal  Gk>d  manifested  to 
every  child  of  man,  and  which  sooner  or 
later,  during  his  wanderings  through  the 
many  mansions  of  his  existence,  will  clearly 
be  disclosed  to  him.  '*  God  enters  by  a  private 
door  to  every  individual  T'  says  a  modern 


and  most  genial  writer.  So  in  his  heart,  ao- 
in  his  house,  or  outward  world.  And  though 
that  divine  visitation  does,  for  many  persons^ 
not  take  place  during  their  stay  on  earth, 
there  are  severftl  instances  in  wbidi  it  is  so 
cleaiiy  seen,  even  here,  that  we  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  "It  is  the  Lord  T  Such  an  in- 
stance we  would  give  in  the  following  story 
of  two  yet  living  individuals.  And  that  the 
blind  god  is  here  made  the  messenger  of  the 
seeing  one,  will  not  impair  his  reputation. 

The  young  Charles  A followed,  as 

physician,  with  the  Swedish  army,  when  that, 
in  the  year  1814,  with  threatening  movemrat 
entered  the  valleys  of  Norway,  then  resist- 
ing the  annexation  to  Sweden  resolved  upon 
by  the  European  monarchs  at  the  Congren 
at  Vienna  A  dangerous  disease  of  the  eyes 
broke  out  in  the  camp.  The  young  and  tal- 
ented physician  exerted  himself  in  its  core 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  good  luck.  All 
the  patients  recovered,  but  he  himself  finally 
caught  the  disease,  and  to  him  alone  it  proved 
fataL  No  help  would  help  him.  His  eye- 
balls burst,  and  his  sight  was  loet  withoat 
remedy.  He  was  about  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  thus  was  bereft  of  the 
light  of  the  day.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  promise,  handsome  in  person, 
ardent,  aspiring,  and  gifted  with  rare  facul- 
ties for  his  profession.  He  was  ambitioas ; 
and  visions  of  future  lame  and  greatness 
had,  as  brilliant  stars,  beckoned  him  onward. 
To  be,  from  these  sunny  heights,  cast  down 
and  shut  up  in  the  abyss  of  utter  darkness, 
was  a  dreadful  shock  to  such  a  mind.  It 
was  to  be  buried  alive.  So  he  felt  it  Life 
was  to  him  a  blank,  and  worse  than  a  blank. 
His  active  soul  preyed  upon  itself.  And 
though  he  grappled  sternly  with  his  destiny, 
bearing  without  complaint  what  he  must 
bear,  black  melancholy  seized  upon  his  mind» 
and  made  him  savage  and  solitary.  He  shut 
himself  up  from  the  company  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  seemed  to  waste  away. 

**  It  must  not  be  so  r  said  to  him,  one  day, 
a  kind  and  earnest  friend ;  "it  must  become 
otherwise  with  you  I  Come,  let  us  go  to- 
gether into  the  country,  among  forests  and 
birds  and  people  there,  and  see  if  they  will 
not  give  us  a  better  feeling  of  life  than  this 
close  and  smoky  city.  Come,  I  am  going  to 
see  my  relations  in  Wirmland,  and  that  is 
about  a  hundred  miles  frt>m  here  :  come 
with  me — ^be  my  companion ;  we  will  make 
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Ikiends  with  nature  and  men,  and  forget  all 
our  sorrows." 

The  good  friend  carried  his  pointy  and 
went  off  with  Charles  on  his  journey. 
On  the  second  day  after  their  departure, 
they  stopped  at  a  little  country  town  to 
change  their  horses.  '*  Wait  for  me.  here,  a 
moment^"  said  Charles's  friend  to  him,  after 
haYing  led  him  up  into  a  room  at  the  tavern. 
**  I  must  call  on  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
here,  but  I  will  be  back  within  half  an  hour, 
and  we  will  proceed  on  our  journey.'*  He 
went  away,  and  Charles  waited  half  an 
hour,  and  then  another,  and  yet  another  half 
hour,  and  still  the  friend  did  not  come  bock. 
Impatient  and  anxious,  the  blind  young  man 
began  to  walk  about  the  house,  feeling  his 
way  with  his  stick.  He  found  his  way  out 
in  the  yestry,  and,  hearing  light  footsteps 
on  the  staircase,  he  called  out,  asking  who 
was  there. 

"  Wbo  is  it  that  calls  f "  answered  a  young 
female  yoice. 

The  blind  man  named  himself,  his  condi- 
tion, his  friend,  and  his  anxiety  about  him. 

**  Charles  A 1"  repeated  the  yoice : "  oh, 

then,  you  are  my  cousin,  and  I  have  heard 
of  you,  and,  I  dare  say,  you  of  me  and  my 
family,  though  we  have  never  seen  one  an- 
other.  My  name  is  Maria  W ,  My  father 

and  myself  are  on  our  way  home  to  our 
country -place,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town, 
after  a  journey  of  some  weeks.  Permit  me 
to  lead  you  to  my  fiEither's  room,  while  we 
wiU  make  inquiries  for  your  friend." 

Charles's  hand  was  clasped  by  that  of 
Maria,  and  he  was  led  by  her  to  her  father. 

Inquiries  were  made  for  the  friend,  which 
brought  back  the  melancholy  tidings  that 
he  had,  in  the  street,  been  seized  by  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy,  taken  into  an  apothecary's 
shop,  and  expired  an  hour  afterwards  with- 
out recovering  his  senses. 

Maria  and  her  father  took  Charles  with 
them  to  their  home  in  the  country.  Maria 
felt  as  if  a  brotiier  was  given  unto  her, 
whom  she  ought  to  comfort  and  care  for. 
Her  whole  woman's  heart  was  moved  for  the 
solitary  sufferer.  She  led  him  about  in  the 
forests,  on  the  green  meadows  around  her 
home.  She  inade  him  feel  the  fresh,  sweet, 
perfumed  air ;  made  him  smell  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  listen  to  the  birds  and  singing 
brooks.  It  was  spring  then,  and  the  birch- 
wood,  putting  fortb  its  leaves,  filled  the  air 


with  fragrance.  The  skylark,  that  wonder- 
ful bird,  circling  in  the  azure  sky,  made  the 
space  ring  with  song;  and  every  little  rivu- 
let in  the  fields  warbled  joyously,  winding 
its  way  through  mosses  and  g^rasses.  Charles 
and  Maria  wandered  hand  in  hand  in  that 
beautiful  and  expanding  nature,  as  two 
beautiful  and  happy  spirits.  Then  they 
were  happy  there,  in  the  company  of  one 
another.  Charles  awakened  to  new  life. 
Near  Maria,  he  felt  as  if  he  saw  the  green 
fields,  the  sunshine,  the  blue  sky,  that  she 
saw.  His  sense  of  smell,  his  feelings,  his 
ear  opened  with  delight  to  the  fragrance,  the 
winds,  the  sounds  which  surrounded  him, 
like  loving,  ministering  spirita  And  the 
lovely  girl,  his  faithful  companion,  shared 
and  heightened  still  more  every  happy  feel- 
ing. She  brought  to  him  the  flowers,  the 
grasses  and  mosses,  and  described  them  to 
him.  He  told  her  their  names,  their  quali- 
ties, their  life  ;  told  her  much  of  the  great, 
mysterious  life  in  nature.  In  the  evenings, 
she  read  to  him,  or  he  played  to  her  on  the 
piano ;  and  that  talent^  which  he  had  early 
acquired,  developed  itself  at  once  with  a 
power  and  beauty  which  was  a  surprise  as 
well  as  delight  to  himself.  The  harmonies 
of  life,  of  creation,  which  now  dawned  upon 
his  soul,  were  embodied  in  his  music,  and 
his  soul  seemed  to  raise  and  expand  on  its 
wings.  Even  his  intellectual  powers  ac- 
quired new  strength,  and  thoughts  and 
words  came  to  him  which  made  him  a  poet 
His  health,  his  strength,  came  again: — he 
was  again,  though  deprived  of  his  eyes,  the 
handsome  Charles  A— ^-. 

So  passed  a  year.  Then  came  a  crash, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  innocent 
happiness  of  the  two  lovers, — ^for  lovers  they 
were,  though  they  had  never  said  it,  nor 
thought  of  it.  Maria's  father  died,  and  his 
creditors  seized  upon  his  fortune.  All  debts 
being  paid,  nothing  remained  for  his  only 
child  but  a  small  annuity,  scarcely  enough 
for  her  support 

"  What  shall  we  now  do r  said  Charles; 
and  with  a  smile,  which  only  served  more 
to  set  off  the  deep  melancholy  of  his  feeling, 
he  added :  "  I  can  only  play  for  you  I" 

"  And  I  shall  work  for  you  I"  exclaimed 
Maria  with  sudden  inspiration,  and  with 
cheerful  firmness  she  went  on:  "Charles, 
we  must  not  part  I  shall  work  for  you, 
for  us  both.    I  can — ^I  will  1  When  I  was 
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▼ery  young,  I  lued  to  make  dollB,  reprMent- 
ing  our  peasantry  ia  different  provinces,  in 
their  provincial  costumes,  and  other  toys  for 
children,  and  had  them  sold  at  the  fairs,  to 
procure  me  some  needle-money  beyond  what 
my  fiither  allowed  me,  and  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  much  I  made  by  it  Now,  I  will 
again  take  up  the  play  of  my  childish  years, 
and  make  earnest  of  it  And  I  have  the 
feeling  that  I  shall  succeed,  and  by  that 
means  get  a  livelihood  for  us  both.  Then  we 
must  not  part" 

**  Maria,  my  sweet  companion,  my  dear 
Maria,  how  good  and  noble  you  are  I  But  I 
cannot  consent  No  1 1  cannot  be  so  selfish. 
Ton  must  not,  in  the  bloom  of  your  life,  be 
chained  to  the  destiny  of  a  blind  man  ;  in- 
deed you  must  not  Ah  I  if  I  was  not  poor, 
or  if  I  was  a  man  that  could  support  yon, 
do  something  for  you,  oh,  then,  how  blessed 
should  I  be  with  yon !  But  now,  infirm, 
unable—** 

<*  Be  still,  Charles  1  Speak  not  so.  Tou 
know  better.  Tou  say  I  must  not  Charles, 
yon  know  I  must  Tou  must  feel  that, 
separated  from  you,  I  never  more  could  be 
happy :  that  life  would  be  worthless  to  me, 
if  I  cannot  devote  it  to  you,  serve  you,  love 
you  1  Oh,  yes,  Charles,  now  I  may  say  it, 
for  I  know  it  is  so.  I  love  you,  and  must 
always  love  you  1  And  can  you  do  nothii^ 
for  me,  Charles  t  Cannot  you  love  me — 
that  I  know  you  do— and  bo  happy  with 
me  I  and  cannot  you  talk  to  me  and  play  to 
me  as  nobody  else  can  I  Oh,  Charles !  since 
/  am  with  you,  a  new  being  has  awakened 
within  me.  The  whole  world  seems  changed ; 
it  has  become  more  wide,  more  beautiful ; 
life  seems  ennobled.  When  I  hear  your 
music,  all  mysteries  in  heaven  and  earth 
seem  disclosed  to  me;  all  care  seems  so 
little,  all  goodness  so  great,  and  every  discord 
of  life  is  solved  in  harmony.  And  is  that 
nothing,  to  impart  such  life,  such  delight  ? 
Ah  I  say  rather  that  it  is  nothing  that  I  can 
do  for  you.  I  can  work  for  you ; — ^yes,  and 
cherish  you,  and  lead  you  as  your  servant  or 
your  dog.  But  gladly  will  I  take  up  my 
humbler  part,  and  thank  Him  that  has  ap- 
pointed it  to  me.  Charles,  let  us  both  liuink 
him  and  obey  him,  for  He  has  given  you  to 
me  and  me  to  you,  as  help  and  joy  in  life. 
Do  yon  not  feel,  do  you  not  know,  do  you  not 
it,  dear  !** 

He  knew,  be  felt,  he  saw  it  all.    The 


light  and  joy  of  love  dawned  upon  the  blind 
man.  Clasping  the  dear,  inspired  girl  to 
his  breast,  his  heart  beating  against  her 
heart,  he  looked  in  her  soul,  in  his  own, 
looked  out  in  futurity,  time,  eternity,  and 
saw  it  all  lit  up  as  by  a  rising  sun ;  all  was 
clear  and  sure.  Qlistening  tears  of  joy 
started  from  his  eyes. 

*'  Come  r  said  be,  **  come,  let  os  go  to  the 
altar  r 

They  were  married.  From  the  altar  she 
led  him  to  their  new  home,  a  neat  and  com- 
fortable little  dwelling,  provided  by  cne 
part  of  their  small  fortune.  There  was  his 
piano,  and  there,  in  the  same  room,  was  her 
working-desk.  Tliere  they  sat  together. 
How  pleasantly  she  worked  away  while  At 
was  listening  to  his  music  1  Then  came  the 
regular  walk, before  dinner,  in  the  open  air; 
then  the  little  dinner,  always  greatly  enjoy- 
ed. When  evening  came,  Maria  reposed 
from  her  work,  and  read  to  her  hoaband,  or 
wrote  what  he  dictated,  thoughts,  poetry  to 
her  very  dear.  Often  would  a  friend  drop 
in,  take  part  of  their  tea,  and  enliven  the 
hour  with  news  from  without,  or  pleassot 
talk.  So  years  glided  swiftly  and  peaoefol- 
ly  away.  Maria  succeeded  in  her  plans; 
her  dolls  and  toys  for  children  enables  her 
to  sustain  prettily  the  household.  She  even 
could  afford  now  and  then  to  treat  her  hus- 
band with  some  of  the  little  luxuries  of  life. 
His  happy  smile  was  the  sunshine  of  her 
souL 

When  I  saw  them  they  were  old.  They 
were  walking  under  shady  trees,  arm  in  ann. 
It  was  a  sunmier's  day.  His  hair  was  silver 
gray,  and  fell  down  in  graceful  locks ;  her 
dress  was  white; — they  looked  noble  ind 
serene. 

"  See,  that  is  beautiful  t**  said  my  com- 
panion, taking  off  his  hat  to  them.  "  She  is 
with  him  always,  so  gentle  and  cheerful! 
They  are  a  happy  pair  T — 

And  he  told  me  the  story. 


Ftcbi"TIi0 


lOmS  PHILIPPE 

In  the  excited  state  of  political  feeling  sod 
the  uncertain  position  of  political  parties  in 
France  at  the  present  time,  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  the   calmness  and  impartiality   which 
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ought  to  diancterise  history  and  the  biog- 
raphy of  meo  distiDguished  bb  kings,  gen- 
erals, or  statesmen.  In  the  place  of  history, 
properly  so  called,  we  have  party  pamphlets 
— in  more  orleasYolnmes,  as  the  case  may 
be— and  profeasorial  lectures  glowing  with 
red  or  white  heat  of  contemporary  passion. 
Even  the  most  admired,  and  in  some  re- 
spects most  admirable,  of  the  historical 
works  of  our  near  neighbors  come  within 
the  terms  of  this  description.  M.  Guizot 
taoght  his  own  political  doctrines  from  the 
professor's  chair  years  ago, — as  Mr.  Michelet 
contends  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  now. 
Louis  Blanc's  "  History  of  Ten  Years"  and 
Lamartine's  ''History  of  the  Girondins^" 
works  widely  different  in  character,  are  yet 
but  extended  pamphlets,  conceived  in  a  fugi- 
tive spirit  M.  Thiers's  **  Consulate  and 
Empire**  is  of  the  same  kind.  Frenchmen 
in  our  day,  with  hardly  an  exception,  write 
history  as  they  write  pungent  articles  for 
the  DebaU  or  the  National,  They  do  not 
even  pretend  to  any  thing  like  neutrality  of 
position  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  daily 
strife  in  the  world  around  them.  Avowed 
partisans,  advocates^  or  champions  of  certain 
men  and  certain  ideas,  they  voluntarily  de- 
cline the  judgment-seat, — deny  themselves 
the  exercise  of  their  judicial  faculties.  But 
thoogh  they  make  bad  judges,  they  are  the 
cleverest  of  advocates.  The  manners  of  the 
court  in  which  they  profess  to  plead  lack 
the  decency  and  decorum  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  England;  but  the  want  of 
dignity  is,  in  part  at  least,  compensated  by 
additional  wit,  yivacity,  and  variety. 

M.  Michaud's  "  Life  of  Louis  Philippe**— a 
thick  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  going 
with  much  detail  into  the  leading  events  of 
that  prince's  career,  so  as  to  form  a  more 
connected  and  continuous  narrative  than  has 
yet  been  published  by  friend  or  foe — is  an 
illustration  of  these  remarks.  It  is  written 
by  a  man  who  knew  his  hero  for  many  years, 
served  under  him  in  his  earlier  campaigns 
as  a  republican  general,  and  obseryed  at  no 
great  distance  his  subsequent  course  from  ex- 
ile to  a  throne  and  from  a  throne  back  to  exile. 
But  it  is  conceived  in  a  bitter  and  vindictive 
spirit.  M.  Michand  allows  the  unfortunate 
monarch  no  single  virtue.  He  tries  to  con- 
nect him  with  several  atrocious  deeds, — such 
as  the  murder  of  the  Doc  de  Berri ;  and  in- 
sinnates  charges  against  him  which  are  un- 


supported, so  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
documentary  evidence  of  a  trustworthy  kind. 
Detailing  mudi  from  his  own  personal  rec- 
ollection, and  from  that  immediate  knowl- 
edge which  though  not  personal  is  often 
admitted  in  history  on  the  writer's  responsi- 
bility,— he  forgets  that  in  other  matters  af- 
fecting the  character  of  his  hero  his  state- 
ments require  authentication.  Tet  with  all 
its  faults — and  they  will  appear  greater  to 
Englishmen  than  to  Frenchmen  generally — 
this  book  claims  %  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Revolution,  and  will  have  to  be  referred  to 
by  future  historians  of  these  times. 

M.  Michaud  avows  himself  in  the  prefiboe 
a  partisan  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bon family :  and  as  he  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  the  members  of  that  family  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  rare  oombinatioQ 
of  amiability,  frankness,  and  generosity,  he 
feels  bound  to  maintain  that  Louis  Philippe 
is  not  a  Bourbon.  He  adopts  and  tells  Uie 
strange  story  of  Marie  Stella  Petronilla, 
which  made  so  much  noise  at  one  time  in 
the  saloons  of  Paria  The  pith  of  the  story 
is,  that  Philippe  £galit6 — ^whose  character, 
unfortunately,  affords  no  guarantee  against 
the  possibility  of  such  an  incident — exchang- 
ed his  infant  daughter  for  the  son  of  a  jailer 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance when  travelling  in  Italy,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  family  estates  from  lapsing 
to  the  crown  for  want  of  heirs  male.  All 
the  incidents  connected  with  this  supposed 
exchange  of  infants,  and  with  the  eyents  of 
their  after-lives,  have  the  character  of  ro- 
mance : — ^the  scene,  the  chief  actors,  and  the 
final  issues.  Our  readers  shall  see  what 
view  M.  Michaud  takes  of  the  transaction : — 

'*The  virtues  of  the  duchess  have  been 
pointed  to  as  a  refutation  of  the  duuge  of 
exchancriog  children.  It  has  also  been  al* 
leged  ttiat  no  inducement  existed  for  either 
the  husband  or  the  wife  to  perpetrate  such 
a  crime.  We  deny  not  the  virtues  of  that 
illustrious  lady ;  but  who  can  tell  how  fiur 
her  wishes  were  controlled  by  her  husband? 
We  know  that  the  greater  part  of  their  for- 
tune consisted  of  demesnes,  (appanages,) 
which,  failing  male  issue,  of  necessity  re- 
verted to  the  crown ;  and  that  at  this  very 
period  the  duchess,  after  having  be^  married 
four  years,  had  given  birth  to  but  one  child, 
and  that  a  daughter  still-born.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affiurs  when  the  princess  and 
her  husband  set  out  for  Italy,  where,  under 
the  titles  of  Count  and  Countess  de  Join- 
ville,  they  spent  several  months  at  a  village 
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DMned  ModigliaoA*  utoAied  on  the  top  of 
the  Apennines.  Here  the  duchess  proYed 
to  he  in  an  interesting  situation.  The  duke, 
who  was  fond  of  mean  society,  formed  an 
intimacy  with  a  jailer,  named  Chiappini, 
whose  wife  was  similarly  circumstanced.  A 
ha^^  was  entered  into,  that  if  the  duch- 
^ess's  offspring  should  prove  a  daughter  and 
the  jailer's  a  son,  an  interchange  should  be 
effected  Things  turned  out  according  to 
this  anticipation,  and  the  terms  of  the  en- 
gasement  were  mutually  fulfilled.  The 
jauer  received  a  large  sum  of  money.  His 
son,  bom  atModigliana  on  the  17  th  of  April, 
1773,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  kept  con- 
cealed till  the  6th  of  October,  when  the 
ceremony  of  private  baptism  was  gone 
through,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  while 
the  dudiess's  daughter  remamed  in  Chiap- 
pini*s  house,  and  was  educated  as  his  own 
child,  under  the  name  of  Marie  Stella  Pe- 
tronilla,  supplies  being  secretly  sent  once  a 
year  from  France.  According  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Marie  Stella  Petronilla,  she  continued  long 
in  this  melandboly  position,  ignorant  of  her 
high  birth,  and  very  ill-treated  by  her  sup- 
posed mother,  who  loved  her  not,  and  Ik- 
mented  that  son  whose  fate  was  hidden  from 
her.  The  father  had  some  idea  of  the  truth : 
but  knowing  the  duke  onlv  as  Count  de  Join- 
▼iUe,  never  dreamed  that  he  was  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood  Roval  of  France.  His  reputed 
daughter  excelled  all  his  other  children  in 
beauty.  Every  thinff,  indeed,  about  her  indi- 
cated that  she  was  of  different  blood.  Her  wit 
and  precocity  astonished  every  one.  Before 
she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year  she 
socaptiTateaLordNewburgh,a  British  noble- 
man, then  travelling  in  Italy,  that  he  made 
her  his  wife  almost  against  her  inclination, 
and  conducted  her  to  a  home  of  splendor 
and  magnificence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
By  this  marriage  she  had  several  children, 
one  of  whom  is  now  an  English  Peer.  On 
the  death  of  Lord  Newburgn  she  succeeded 
to  a  handsome  jointure,  but  of  this  she  after- 
wards forfeited  a  great  part  on  her  marriaee 
with  a  Russian  nobleman,  the  Baron  de 
Sternberg.  With  him  she  lived  for  several 
yean  in  great  style  in  St  Petersbur^h.  A 
■on  was  there  Ixmi  to  her,  who,  while  yet 
young,  accompanied  her  to  Italy  before  the 
death  of  Chiappini,  whom  she  still  regarded 
as  her  father.  This  man  before  his  death 
addressed  a  letter  to  her,  which  altered  her 
whole  destiny  and  troubled  the  remainder 
of  her  days." 

This  letter,  supposing  it  to  be  real,  re- 
vealed to  the  Baroness  de  Sternberg  the 
secret  of  her  birth.    It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  My  Lady, — I  am  near  the  term  of  my 
earthly  existence,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
unfold  the  following  secret,  which  very  inti- 
mately concerns  you.  On  the  day  that  you 
were  bom  my  wife  gare  birth  to  a  son. 


Tour  mother,  who  is  long  dead,  was  a 
stranger  to  me.  A  proposal  to  exchange 
my  boy  for  you  was  laid  before  me,  and 
after  repeated  solicitations  I  was  prevailed 
on  to  consult  mv  worldly  interests,  for  the 
terms  were  highly  advantageous.  You  be- 
came a  member  of  my  family,  while  my  aoo 
was  received  into  that  of  the  other  l>arty. 
Heaven,  I  perceive,  has  made  up  for  my 
faults ; — ^you  have  been  raised  to  a  cooditioci 
superior  to  your  father's,  though  his  rank 
also  was  noble ;  and  therefore  I  leaye  the 
world  with  some  peace  of  mind  Keep  this 
by  you,  as  a  testimony  that  I  was  not  alto- 
gether deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  In 
entreating  you  to  pardon  my  crime,  I  be- 
seech you  to  conceal  it  from  mankind,  that 
the  world  may  never  know  what  is  now  in- 
capable of  remedy.  This  letter  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  after  my  death. 

*' (Signed)    LAuasi«T  Chiappuo." 

This  epistle  was  forwarded  to  her  by  the 

sons  of  Chiappini : — though  it  is  said  they 

kept  back  some  papers  which  might  have 

been  of  great  use  to  her  in  reooyering  the 

lost  traces  of  her  parentage.    "  Words,"  says 

M.  Michaud,  **  can  hardly  express  the  effect 

produced  by  such  a  discovery  on  the  mind 

of  Marie  SteUa,**— 

"  Qifted  with  great  energy  and  lofty  sen- 
timents, she  passed  at  once  from  a  position 
which  had  been  excessively  humiliating  to 
a   higher  rank.    Not  a  jailer,  but  a  great 
lord  IS  her  father.    But  who  is  the  great 
lord  ?     Impatient  to  fathom  this  mystery — 
unwilling  to  believe  with  the  jailer  that  the 
past  evil  admitted  of  no  remedy,  she  made 
inquiries  and    sought   evidence    in    every 
quarter.      Her   efforts    procured    her   the 
knowledge  that  her  father  was  the  Count 
de  Joinville,  a  French  nobleman,  whose  rank 
and  fortune  she  was  ignorant  of.    To  leam 
all  the  truth  on  the  subject,  she  set  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1823  for  France, 
accompanied  by  her  youngest  child,  Edward, 
SOD  or  Baron  Sternberg.    She  found  her 
way  to  the  village  of  Joinville,  of  which 
her  father  had  held  the  lordship.    Here  she 
learned  that  Joinville  had  been  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  that 
the  duke,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  io 
1798,  had  sometimes  trayelled  under  that 
title.    She  next  visited   Paris,  and  there 
made  several  yain  efforts  to  reach  him  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  title  and  the  wealth 
of  that  powerful  family.      She    consdlted 
many  men  of  business,  and  became  the  dupe 
of  sharpers  and  police  officers,  who  received 
much  money  from  her  by  way  of  payment, 
and  robbed  her  of  a  good  deal  more.    When 
her  means  failed  she  had  recourse  to  an  ar- 
tifice, which,  considering  her  position  and 
difficulties,  was  certainly  very  excusable. 
She  made  known  through  the  public  jourmdst 
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<that  the  Baroness  de  Sternberg  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  secret  in  which  the  heirs  of 
the  Count  de  JoinviUe  were  much  interested. 
Louis  Philippe  was  not  long  in  hearing  of 
this ;  his  covetous  disposition  ahreadj  rejoiced 
in  the  hope  of  some  addition  to  his  immense 
possessions.  He  accordingly  communicated 
with  the  baroness  through  his  natural  uncle, 
the  old  Abb6  of  St  Phar,  who  thought  that 
possibly  he  too  might  derive  some  worldly 
Denefit  from  the  fui venture ;  but  when  the 
royal  duke  and  his  associate  found  that  the 
secret  referred  to  restitution,  and  not  aug- 
mentation, the  fi^tes  of  the  Palais  Royal 
were  hermetically  closed  against  the  Baron- 
•  ess.  She  made  great  efforts,  but  as  she  was 
■a  stranger  in  Paris,  and  all  her  motions 
were  watched  by  the  police,  then  nothing 
better  than  the  slaves  of  Louis  Philippe, 
she  became  once  more  the  prey  of  those  de- 
signing men  with  whom  Paris  swarms,  who 
were  probably  the  agents  of  him  whose  in- 
terest it  was  above  all  to  overthrow  her 
pretensions.  A  distinguished  writer,  whose 
name  she  does  not  give,  but  whom,  from  her 
description,  we  reaidily  identify,  vainly  en- 
deavored to  make  interest  for  her  with  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme.  After  heinz  duped 
and  plundered  thus,  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn and  renew  her  research  in  Italy.  She 
returned  from  Italy  after  an  absence  of  sev- 
eral months  armea  with  fresh  and  import- 
ant evidence,  and  above  all  with  a  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Tribunal 
of  Faenza,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1824,  which 
fixed  her  rank,  and  proved  tliat  she  was  not 
Chiappini's  but  the  Count  de  Joinville's 
daugnter.  *  *  When  we  know  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  only  Frenchman 
who  could  then  bear  the  designation  of  the 
Count  de  Joinville,  and  that  at  the  very 
period  in  question  he  really  was  travelling 
with  his  duchess,  this  evidence  seems  suffici- 
'  ent  to  settle  the  question." 

The  additional  evidence  did  noi  ''settle 
the  question**  so  far  as  poor  Marie  Stella 
was  concerned.  Her  story  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  M.  Michaud 
continues : 

''Armed  with  this,  and  other  important 
pieces  of  evidence,  the  baroness  set  to  work 
again,  hopeful  and  confident ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, she  could  not  find  one  honest  man  in 
Paris  to  direct  her.  She  fell  once  more  into 
the  snares  of  the  crafty,  and  spent  her  money 
to  no  purpose.  Pecuniary  temptations  were 
presentea  to  her  in  the  most  insidious  man- 
ner by  Louis  Philippe's  agents,  but  she 
resisted  all  with  a  pride  truly  worthy  of 
royalty.  Convinced  that  she  was  the  daugnter 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  nothing  short  of  a 
full  recognition  of  her  rights  as  such  would 
satisfy  her.  Her  stature,  mien,  and  manners, 
even  her  voice,  testified  to  this  distinguished 
origia    All  impartial  men  listened  with  ad- 


miration to  her  forcible  assertion  of  her 
claims.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  listen 
without  being  persuaded  of  their  justice. 
She  bore  a  strikios  resemblance  to  Madame 
Adelaide,  the  duke  s  sister,  while  the  features 
of  the  latter  vividly  recalled  to  her  her  re- 
puted father,  the  jailer.  It  is  even  said, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  she  conducted 
her  youthful  son  Edward  to  the  picture  gal- 
lery, the  child,  on  observing  a  portrait  of 
Louis  Philippe,  cried  several  times.  Papa 
Chiappini  I  Papa  Chiappini  1  The  baroness 
was  vexed  by  this  incident  The  police  who 
were  ever  on  her  track,  who  did  ul  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  her  me- 
moirs, threatened  her  repeatedly  with  im- 
prisonment It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Louis 
XVIIL  and  Charles  X.  not  only  consented 
to,  but  oru^inated,  all  those  manosuvres 
against  the  baroness.  Those  princes  seemed 
then  to  repose  entire  confidence  in  him 
whom  the^  regarded  as  their  cousin,  thou^ 
that  individuu  was  ceaselessly  engaged  m 
schemes  which  compassed  their  destruction. 
The  fall  of  the  elder  Bourbons  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Louis  Philippe  to  his  goodeaunnB, 
rendered  the  baroness  s  position  more  than 
ever  difficult  She  was  more  than  once  de- 
sired to  return  to  England.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  ambassador  shielded  her  from 
e3rsecution ;  but  she  was  now  alone.  The 
aron  de  Sternberg  had  conducted  her  fin- 
vorite  son  Edward  to  Russia,  so  that  her 
courage  and  consciousness  of  the  justice  of 
her  cUiim  formed  her  only  protection  against 
the  spies  that  surrounded  ner.  Her  memoirs 
having  been  seized  and  tribunaU  of  justice 
closed  against  her  by  the  ruling  powers, 
whose  to^ls  they  then  were,  they  ended  by 
pronouncing  her  mad ;  the  only  pretext  for 
this  calumny  being  a  peculiar  fancy  which 
she  had  for  feeding  some  birds  wmch  flew 
to  her  windows  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  We  know,  however,  on  irrefrag- 
able testimony,  that  to  the  last  she  retained 
full  possession  of  her  reasoning  faculties. 
She  never  abandoned  her  daims,  but  always 
subscribed  herself  Baroness  de  Sternberg, 
born  Joinville.  During  the  last  five  years 
of  her  life,  a  fear  of  being  arrested  in  the 
street  caused  her  to  confine  herself  to  her 
own  house,  where  she  knew  she  was  safe 
throuf  h  the  protection  of  the  English  am- 
bassador. On  the  night  before  her  death, 
in  1846,  happening  to  hear  the  cannon  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  chambers,  she 
called  for  the  public  journal  that  she  might 
read  the  speecn  of  thai  brigand.  She  never 
spoke  again.** 

It  is  a  very  curious  feature  of  the  time — 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  clear  publi- 
city to  which  every  event  in  high  places 
seems  devoted  through  the  agency  of  the 
^ress — ^that  family  doubts  and  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way  of  aU  the  royal  dynasties  in 
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PVaaee.  H  Midurad  uppenn  to  oaniider  the 
preieot  OrleaDs  hmilj  as  not  Bourbona  on 
the  male  tide, — doqbts  have  been  often  ex- 
preesed  aa  to  the  legitimacy  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon— and  the  Count  deRichemont  claims 
the  crown  as  prior  in  blood  to  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux.  Thus,  the  Republic  has  not  ont  j 
three  royal  lines  to  face,  but  in  each  line 
there  are  claims  and  oounter-daima  to  settle. 
Through  the  subsequent  career  of  the  hero 
whom  M.  Micfaaud  oonsiderB  that  he  has 
**  proved"  to  have  been  an  "  imposition** 
from  his  birth,  we  have  no  intention  of  fol- 
lowing  the  new  biographer.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  this 
book.  Whether  a  Bourbon  or  a  Chiappini, 
the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  was  one  of  the 
most  varied  and  romantic  in  history.  Could 
we  have  the  story  told  without  prejudice  or 
passion,  it  might  be  one  of  the  most  inttruc- 
tive  on  record.  But  this,  for  the  present  at 
least,  is  not  to  be  expected.  Enemies  will 
continue  to  deny  him  every  merit — ^partisans 
willAmduly  exalt  his  virtues — so  long  as  the 
suffrages  of  France  are  supposed  to  be  pend- 
ing between  rival  claimants  for  the  perma- 
nent succession  to  the  throne. 
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In  our  most  ordinary  conversations  and 
fkmiliar  dialogues  we  frequently  make 
use  of  phrases  which,  though  apparently 
having  no  peculiar  signification,^  are,  in 
reality,  fraught  with  deep  meaning,  at  least 
to  the  reflecting.  There  is  in  the  mind  of 
almost  every  one  a  tendency  to  look  back- 
ward, and  dwell  upon  some  scenes  and 
pleasures  past,  which  seem  as  if  nothing  in 
the  present  or  future  could  surpass  for 
joyousnessL  We  dare  not  hope  too  much, 
after  having  once  passed  the  barrier  which 
divides  us  from  early  youth ;  we  dare  not 
hope  to  reproduce  such  delights  as  belong 
alone  to  a  time  when  we  were  unencumber- 
ed with  responsibilities,  rigid  duties,  or  deep 
purposes.  It  is  this  independence  of  soul 
that  creates  a  great  portion  of  the  halo 
which  every  one  is  so  lavish  of  casting 
around  youth.  We  are  then  so  prone  to 
trust,  to  individualise  ourselves,  to  separate  < 
oarselvea  from  the  mass  of  suffering  mortali 


ty,  to  feel  that  form  to  break  down  hatrierw- 
and  obstacles  is  nothing.    Tlie  sterner  cares 
of  life,  which  afterwards  rob  us  of  so  much 
buoyancy,  and  hang  like  a  leaden  weight  at 
our  heart,  are  never  understood  until  ex- 
perienced; and  the  young,  however  modi 
they  may  think  they  view  their  own  future, 
only  perceive  the  dim  outline  of  what  life 
has  in  store,  until  they  are  fairly  launched 
forth  to  forge  their  own  destinies,  to  make 
their  own  way,  to  create  their  own  home. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  but  one  tinged 
with  melancholy,  to  behold  the  budding 
forth  of  the  human  soul  in  its  infancy ;  to 
watch  it  gently  feeling  its  way,  and  expand- 
ing like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  at  first  freely 
in  the  pure  air,  before  it  rubs  against  some 
rude  rock.    It  is  pleasant  to  behold  how  it 
basks  in  the  sunshine,  reposing  with  inefiable 
tenderness  upon  any  support  nature  may 
afford,  stealing  fragrance  from  all  that  bursts 
fresh  upon  its  comprehension,  and  loviqg 
every  Uiing.    Man  lives  perhaps  twenty 
long  years  in  the  world  before  the  inani- 
mate   objects   of    creation    are    perfectly 
fiuniliar  to  hiuL    During  that  time  every 
thing    is  possessed    of   novelty.    All  the 
beauties  of  nature,  its  varied  aspects,  its 
loftier  sublimity  and  grandeur  strike  upon 
him  with  strange  impressiveness ;  and  it  is 
this  feeling,  inexplicable  but  deep-seated, 
which  forces  man,  as  it  were,  to  linger  in 
memory  upon  scenes  thus  hallowed.    None 
are  conscious  of  the  actual  sameness  in  the 
events  of  each  existing  person's  life.    The 
same  circumstances,  the  same  impulses  and 
passions,  form  the  leading  feature  of  every 
one*s  existence.    They  only  manifest  them- 
selves under  varied  forma    It  is,  if  we  knew 
it,  only  the  freshness  of  sensations   that 
plunges  us  into  that  rapture  of  soul,  sur- 
rounding us  when  we  begin  to  experience 
the  influence  of  passion  and  devotion.    The 
intenseness  of  our  first  feelings  rises  into  a 
kind  of  bewilderment ;  we  feel  more  than 
we  can  explain  to  ourselves;  we  wonder  at 
the  novelty  of  our  sensations ;  we  exist  only 
in  our  dream. 

And  who  would  destroy  the  blissful  igno- 
rance of  youth  before  its  time,  or  force  it  to 
contemplate  what,  sooner  or  later,  must 
come, — the  conviction  that  there  is  a  canker 
in  every  earthly  joy,  corroding  it  at  its  root? 
No  love  so  pure  but  knows  some, fear ;  no- 
affection  so  strong  but  knows  some  shatter* 
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iog;  DO  pssaioQ  so  eognmmng  bat  knows 
aome  backgroiind  of  doabt  Fortunate  for 
lit  that  it  b  80.  If  every  hope  of  life  were 
crowned  with  Baeoesa^  if  love  could  never 
die,  or  affection  wither  away,  if  all  in  this 
world  proved  true,  nuin  would  be  rendered 
intensely  selfish,  and  unwiUtng  to  acknowl- 
edge the  consoling  power  of  fiuth.  Our 
purpose  in  this  world  is  to  know  and  to 
suffer,  for  suffering  purifies,  and  refines,  and 
expands  our  sympathies  towards  others. 
The  mission  of  man  is  universal,  not  ezcln- 
sive,  and  sweet  as  is  the  early  experience  of 
life,  with  its  freedom  from  sorrow  and  re- 
sponsibility, we  would  not  have  it  in  ex- 
change for  the  deep  and  sacred  calm  which 
descends  upon  our  soul  after  having  ex- 
perieoeed  something  bringing  pain.  For 
along  with  that  pain  comes  reflection  and 
thought ;  the  power  of  thought  is  an  attri- 
bute never  to  be  foregone. 

Childhood  is  the  age  of  innocence  and  hap- 
pinesa  A  trite  observation  it  may  be,  but 
its  truth  falls  into  every  heart  An  interest 
in  beings  that  have  not  yet  known  and  felt 
is  always  sure  to  be  awakened.  The  im- 
pulses of  our  nature  lead  us  to  love  that 
whidi  is  hidden,  seicret,  and  iunooeot.  We  ' 
love  the  flower  that  grows  in  the  shade,  the 
hall-hidden  rill,  the  quiet  knoll,  the  un- 
pludied  blossom  in  the  forest,  protected  by 
sombre  treea  The  wild  rose  nestling  in  the 
bnunbly  hedge,  the  violet  covering  its  feet 
with  fragrance,  are  ever  dear  to  u&  And  so 
the  child  kept  apart  from  the  world,  spring- 
ing each  day  into  fresh  consciousness,  and 
depending  idmoet  wholly  on  the  being  who 
gave  it  birth  for  direction  and  assistance,  is 
loved  and  looked  upon  with  admiration ;  and 
as  it  quits  the  sunny  land  of  childhood,  and 
rapidly  approaches  near  the  dark  tract  of 
experience  which  a  riper  age  will  bring,  we 
view  it  with  a  more  anxious  tenderness,  and 
grieve  silently  over  the  rebufEs  it  must  know. 
We  secretly  breathe  a  wish  that  ft  could 
ever  rest  as  it  did,  a  babe  on  its  mother's 
breast,  hallowed  in  its  innocence,  a  thing  of 
purity,  born  only  to  give  and  to  receive  joy. 
Never  in  the  whole  coarse  of  our  existence 
are  we  so  loved  as  in  our  infancy ;  for  un- 
consdonsly  reposing  on  what  we  know  not 
then— a  mother's  love— we  draw  our  life, 
our  nourishment,  our  happiness  from  one, — 
and  that  one,  when  she  nestles  her  babe  to 
her  bosom,  experiences  a  thrill  of  rapture. 


nothing  in  the  world  can  give  beside,  for  she 
knows  that,  however  much  in  after  yean^ 
love,  ambition,  traffic,  worldly  cares  may 
withdraw  some  portion  of  that  love,  then 
the  little  being,  with  all  its  little  wishes, 
hopeS)  and  desires,  is  all  her  own.  All  the 
tenderness  floating  in  its  innocent  eyes  is 
for  her  to  whom  it  owes  alL  This  cannot 
last ;  the  moment  the  little  foot  finds  it  can 
make  itself  a  way  unaided,  some  portion  of 
its  devotion  ceasesi  Toys,  amusements  draw 
away  its  attention,  and  in  the  absorption  of 
the  child  in  its  playthings  and  playmates, 
the  mother  beholds  a  miniature  picture  of 
its  future  life.  Studies,  amusements  of  an- 
other character  then  step  in,  and  the  passions 
which  all  must  feel,  and  whose  withering 
influence  all  men  more  or  less  experience. 

life  now  dawns  in  reality;  the  all-en- 
grossing power  of  ambition ;  the  sweetness 
and  the  bitterness  of  love;  the  thickly- 
crowded  cares  of  life's  daily  struggle  for  ex- 
istence; the  yearning  after  feme;  the  de- 
votion to  money ;  the  attractions  to  business ; 
the  excitement  of  travel,  and  even,  perhaps, 
the  gnawing,  corroding,  soul-depressing  in- 
fluence of  poverty,  sweeps  away  gradually 
the  gentleness,  the  tenderness,  the  guileless- 
ness,  the  purity  even  of  youth ;  and  for  a 
while,  lost  in  the.  giddy  whirl  of  love  and 
pleasure,  man  forgets  the  freshness  of  his 
early  existence,  the  sweetness  of  sensations 
which  men  feel  without  perfectly  compre- 
hending them,  is  quite  obliterated,  and  he 
goes  forth  hardened  and  prepared  for  the 
sterner  realities  of  life  which,  while  they  fit 
him  to  hold  a  more  manly  position  in  society,, 
render  him  oftentimes  less  pleasing  in  the 
domestic  hearth. 

It  is  strange  to  contemplate  how,  after  long 
years  separation  from  the  period  of  youth^ 
the  mind  will  suddenly  tiJce  a  leap  back- 
wards, and  plunge  its  memory  into  the 
scenes  of  the  past  The  indescribable  train 
of  association  is  not  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. Some  trifle  falling  across  our  path 
will  sometimes  carry  us  back  year  by  year 
to  some  time-hallowed  scene,  and  place  us 
with  the  same  feelings  and  impulses  in  the* 
very  spot  we  then  occupied.  Out  of  some 
such  links,  conversations  the  most  agreeable 
have  arisen.  Some  associations  having  been 
created,  life  episodes,  narratives^  anecdotes, 
feelings  all  connected  with  the  past  burst 
impetuously  forth,  and  mach  of  the  old  heart 
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creeps  out»  while  the  memory  of  boars  of 
imiooenoe  often  refreshes  and  purifies  our 
spirit.  The  melancholy  caused  by  retro- 
spection often  throws  an  ineffable  tenderness 
into  our  numners  to  those  around.  The 
recollection  that  we  have  experienced  some 
delight  in  the  world  seems  to  compensate 
for  many  an  after  straggle,  and  prepares  us 
to  bear  the  evils  yet  in  store  for  us  with  a 
more  thankful  heart 

We  frequently  hear  in  society  pemns  ex- 
claim, **  Oh,  that  reminds  me  of  whea  I  was 
a  boy.".  "  That  recalls  my  childhood."  "  That 
puts  me  in  mind  of  when — "  **  Does  not  that 
recall  sach  and  such  a  time  f"  Who  can  tell 
through  what  struggles,  what  turmoil,  what 
pain,  the  spirit  travels  in  the  flight  of  an 
instant  to  that  period,  hallowed  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  t  Sometimes  it  conjures  up 
a  pleasant  picture,  sometimes  it  dates  the 
commencement  of  a  life  of  misery,  sometimes 
it  recals  an  episode  fraught  with  passion, 
love,  and  devotion ;  sometimes  it  was  a 
landmark,  a  boundary  between  the  innocence 
of  childhood  and  the  guilt  of  after  years. 
An  influence  all-powerful  and  true  is  some- 
times excited  by  these  associations,  trifling 
as  their  power  may  seem  to  be.  We  know 
many  an  instance  in  which  this  beneficial 
result  has  been  produced.  One  of  this  kind 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

There  was  a  woman,  beautiful,  aooom- 
plished,  and  still  bounding  with  strong  im- 
pulses, although  in  her  thirtieth  year.  She 
was  so  lovely,  that  her  loveliness  produced 
its  danger ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  idol- 
atry of  her  husband,  she  was  tempted  to 
listen  to  the  worship  of  another,  who  worked 
upon  her  vanity,  until,  in  a  moment  of  for- 
getfulness,  she  resolved  to  quit  him.  Quilty 
as  yet  only  in  thought,  she  prepared  for 
flight  A  few  links  connected  with  the 
past  were  consigned  to  the  flames,  until,  on 
unlocking  a  little  drawer  full  of  mementoes, 
not  lately  gased  upon,  she  took  hold  of  a 
small  paper  packet  Trembling  with  sensa- 
tions of  regret,  mingled  with  blind  passion, 
she  opened  it,  and,  beholding  its  contents, 
sank  into  a  seat,  burst  into  tears,  and  re- 
mained alMolutely  convulsed  with  agony 
during  a  short  period.  •  Why  this  working 
of  her  soul  t  There  rested  there  only  the 
faded  remains  of  a  white  rose,  diffusing  a 
faints  very  fiunt  fragrance,  just  enough,  how- 
ever, to  revive  a  scene  in  the  past,  when  she 


was  pure  and  innocent  Her  husband  had 
given  her  that  upon  her  betrothal,  her  hus- 
band still  trusting,  still  loving ;  who  idol- 
ised her,  and  imagined  her  still  the  guileless 
girl.  like  the  beauty  of  that  small  white 
rose  her  purity  had  faded,  and,  in  a  perfect 
delirium  of  agony,  she  wept  over  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  experience  Her  girlish  feelings 
revived  one  by  one,  her  reverence  of  virtae^ 
her  love  of  her  husband  seemed  hovering 
spirit-like  over  her,  and  gradually  stole  into 
her  heart,  converting  that  seared  and  with- 
ered sanctuary  into  the  sacred  temple  of 
innocence.  Sixteen  years  of  contact  with 
the  world  faded  from  her  memory ;  expe- 
rience of  its  hollowness  and  coldness,  of  her 
own  gradual  hardening  to  the  influence  of 
the  holiest  feelings  of  life  evaporated,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  fitded  rose  diffused  it- 
self aU  throagh  the  room;  reviving  the 
fragrance  of  innocent,  fresh  feelings,  yom^ 
trustfulness,  guilelessness,  came  pouring  ia 
floods  over  her  soul,  and  washed  away  the 
stubborn  particles  of  guilt  She  rose  from 
her  recollections  another  woman,  with  ev- 
ery passion  purified,  every  evil  impolae 
yaniahed,  and  the  yeiy  remorse  of  her  soul 
imparted  ever  after  a  double  tenderness  to 
her  manner  towards  the  husband  she  had 
wronged  in  thought^  who  never  knew  the 
evil  experiences  of  that  heart,  but  reposed 
for  ever  upon  the  love  of  her,  of  whose  stain- 
less purity  the  white  rose  was  to  his  soul  the 
only  perfect  emblem  I 

Another  instance  of  the  strong  power  of 
association  is  of  a  less  painful  nature.  We 
were  once  talking  with  an  old  friend,  over 
whose  head  some  fifty  summers  had  passed. 
Ck>ffee  and  biscuits  stood  upon  the  table,  be- 
sides other  pleasant  concomitants.  Daring 
the  conversation,  our  friend  was  engaged  in 
attacking  many  of  the  good  things  around, 
when  he  happened  accidentally  to  taste  one 
of  the  biscuits.  "  I  have  not  tasted  these 
for  more  than  forty-five  years,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **  they  remind  me  of  my  boyhood, 
and  recall  a  hundred  scenes  to  my  fancy." 
He  told  us  that  at  the  moment  he  tasted  the 
biscuit,  a  perfect  landscape  extended  instan- 
taneously before  his  view,  and  he  beheld  a 
scene  he  had  never  trod  for  more  than  fortj- 
five  years,  and  which  he  deemed  he  had  for- 
gotten. Old  feelings  came  bubbling  out  old 
affections  and  links  came  rushing  o^er  hia 
mind  until  he  seemed  lost  in  a  melancholy 
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but  sweet  train  of  retrospection.  His  boy* 
hood,  his  early  inspirations,  and  young  feel- 
ings awakened  by  the  noyelty  of  daily 
experience  rose  vividly  before  him,  and 
stretched  like  a  panorama.  Prone  to  indulge 
in  somewhat  misanthropic  views,  he  felt  re- 
freshed, and  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
sweetened  by  the  bath  of  memory  into  which 
he  had  plunged. 

We  have  briefly  sketched  the  power  of 
Association,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  mention  the  thousand  trifles  that  awaken 
OS  to  recollection.    Every  one  has  felt  some- 
thing of  this,  and  has  experienced  the  pain- 
ful delight  of  reproducing  the   past.     A 
mere  nothing  will  do  it ;  the  prospect  of  a 
sunset,  the,  color  of  the  sky,  the  rush  of 
waters,  the  ripple  of  a  stream,  the  chirp  of 
A  bird,  the  chasing  of  leaves  by  the  autumn 
wind,  the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  the  shape 
into  which  the  clouds  form  themselves,  the 
shadows  in  a  room,  the  placing  of  flowers, 
the  tones  of  music,  the  harmony  of  some 
voice,  some  song,  some   expression,  some 
word,  some  peculiar  look,  some  nothing,  will 
carry  us  back  into  regions  where  all  have 
revelled,  and  where  many  would  return. 
The  bitter  experienoe  of  some  in  this  life 
causes  them  to  wish  that  they  had  never 
overstepped  the  boundary  that  carried  them 
from  youth  to  manhood ;   but  most  of  us, 
with  all  our  trials,  our  disappointments  and 
our  sorrows,  have  some   hopeful,  compen- 
sating  feeling,  some  sacred  and  cherished 
sanctuary  within  our  hearts,  to  which  we 
may  turn  and  experience  Uie  beauty  of  that 
fiuth  which  forces  us  to  link  even  our  mis- 
fortunes with  good,  and  to  draw  from  evil  a 
consoling  power.     Few,  very  few,  in  this 
world,  but  have  something — a  child,  a  friend, 
or  dear  relative,  to  take  away  the  sting  from 
the  hard  pressure  and  experienoe  of  life. 
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THxax  is  perhaps  no  more  singular  anom- 
jdy  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  very  different  light  in  which  a  fraud  is 
viewed  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  practised.  The  singular  revela- 
tions made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
•quer  by  a  late  deputation  will  probably  be 
Iresh  in  the  remembrance  of  most  of  our 


readers.    Even  the  learned  gentleman  him- 
self could  hardly  maintain  his  professional 
gravity  when  informed  of  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances adopted  for  defrauding  the  revenue. 
Advertisements  floating  through  the  air  at- 
tached to  balloons,  French  gloves  making 
their  way  into  the  kingdom  in  separate  de- 
tachments of  right  and  left  hands,  mutilated 
clocks  travelling  without  their  wheels — such 
were  some  of  the  divers  modes  by  which 
the  law  was  declared  to  be  evaded,  and 
the  custom-house  officers  baffled.    We  are 
by  no  means  disposed  either  to  think  or 
speak  with  levity  of  this  system  of  things. 
However  much  a  man  may  succeed  in  rec- 
onciling any  fraud  to  his  own  consoence, 
or  however  leniently  it  may  be  viewed  by 
his  fellow-men,  it  will  yet  assuredly  help  to 
degrade  his  moral  nature,  and  its  repetition 
will  slowly,  but  surely,  deaden  the  silent 
monitor  within  his  breast    All  we  affirm  is 
the  well-known  ficict,  that  laws  are  in  most 
cases  ineffective,  except  in  so  &r  as  they  har- 
monize with  the  innate  moral  convictions  of 
mankind ;  and  that  many  a  man  who  would 
not  for  worlds  cheat  his  next-door  neighbor 
of  a  penny,  will  own  without  a  blush,  and 
perhaps  even  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  that 
he  has  cheated  the  government  of  thousands  I 
It  is  notpften,  however,  that  so  daring  and 
successful  a  stroke  of  this  nature  is  effected 
as  that  which  we  find  related  of  a  celebrated 
Swiss  jeweler,  who  actually  succeeded  in 
making  the  French  director-general  of  the 
customs  act  the  part  of  a  smuggler ! 

Geneva,  as  must  be  well  known  to  all  our 
readers,  supplies  half  Europe  with  her 
watches  and  her  jewelry.  Three  thousand 
workmen  are  kept  in  continual  employment 
by  her  master  goldsmiths;  while  seventy- 
five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  annually  change  their 
form  and  multiply  their  value  beneath  their 
skillful  hands.  The  most  fashionable  jewel- 
er's shop  in  Geneva  is  unquestionably  that 
of  Beautte :  his  trinkets  are  those  which  be- 
yond all  others  excite  the  longing  of  the 
Parisian  ladies.  A  high  duty  is  charged 
upon  these  in  crossing  the  French  frontier ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  a  brokerage  of  6 
per  cent.,  M.  Beautte  undertakes  to  forward 
them  safely  to  their  destination  through  con- 
traband channels ;  and  the  bargain  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  is  concluded  with  this 
condition  as  openly  appended  and  avowed 
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AS  if  there  were  no  sacb  penonagei  u  custom- 
house  officers  in  the  world 

All  this  went  on  smoothly  for  some  years 
with  11  Beautte ;  but  at  length  it  so  happen- 
ed that  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint-Grioq,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  ability  and  vigilance,  was 
appointed  director-general  of  the  customs. 
He  heard  so  much  of  the  skill  evinced  by 
M.  Beautte  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his 
agents,  that  he  resolved  personally  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  prove  for  himself  the 
truth  of  the  reports.  He  consequently  re- 
paired to  Geneva,  presented  himself  at  M. 
Beautte's  shop^  and  purchased  80,000  Arancs* 
worth  of  jewelry,  on  the  express  condition 
that  they  should  be  transmitted  to  him  free 
of  duty  on  his  return  to  Paria  M.  Beautte 
accepted  the  proposed  condition  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  perfectly  accustomed 
to  arrangements  of  this  description.  He, 
however  presented  for  signatnre  to  M.  de 
Saint-Gricq  a  private  deed,  by  which  the 
purchaser  pledged  himself  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary 5  per  cent  tmuggling  due%^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  80,000  francs'  purchase-money. 

M.  de  Saint-Gricq  smiled,  and  taking  the 
pen  from  the  jeweler's  hand,  affixed  to  the 
deed  the  following  signature — "  L.  de  Saint- 
Gricq,  Director-General  of  the  Gustoms  in 
fVance."  He  then  handed  the  document  back 
to  M.  Beautte,  who  merely  glanced  at  the 
signature,  and  replied,  with  a  courteous  bow, 
*'Jfo9Uf«ttr  U  Direeteur  de»  Ihuanet,  I 
shall  take  care  that  the  articles  whidi  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  purchasing  shall 
be  handed  to  you  in  Paris  directly  after 
yoor  arrivaL"  H  de  Saint-Gricq,  piqued 
by  the  man's  cool  daring  and  apparent  de- 
fiance of  his  authority  and  professional  skill, 
immediately  ordered  post-horses,  and  with- 
out the  delay  of  a  single  hour  set  out  with 
all  speed  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

On  reaching  the  firontier,  the  Director- 
General  made  himself  known  to  the  em- 
ployU  who  came  forward  to  examine  his 
carriage — informed  the  chief  officer  of  the 
incident  which  had  just  occurred,  and  beg- 
ged of  him  to  keep  up  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance along  the  whole  of  the  frontier  line, 
as  he  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  place  some  check  upon  the 
wholesale  system  of  fraud  which  had  for 
some  years  past  been  practised  upon  the 
revenue  by  the  Geneva  jewelera  He  also 
promised  a  gratuity  of  fifty  louis-d*ors  to 


whichever  of  the  emplcy^  diould  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  seise  the  prohibited  jewels — a 
promise  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping' 
every  officer  on  the  line  wide  awake  during' 
the  Uiree  succeeding  days. 

In  the  mean  while  M.  de  Saint-Gricq 
readied  Paris,  alighted  at  his  own  residefwe^ 
and  after  having  embraced  his  wife  and  diiL- 
dren,  and  passed  a  few  moments  in  their 
society,  retired  to  his  dressing-room,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  laying  aside  his  travelling  cos- 
tume. The  first  thing  which  arrested  his 
attention  when  he  entered  the  apartment 
was  a  very  elegant-looking  casket,  which 
stood  upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  whidi  he 
did  not  remember  to  have  ever  before  seen. 
He  approached  to  examine  it;  his  name 
was  on  the  lid ;  it  was  addressed  in  full  to 
"M.  le  Gomte  de  Saidt-Gricq,  Director- 
General  of  Gustoms."  He  accordingly  opened 
it  without  hesitation,  and  his  sorprise  and 
dismay  may  be  conceived  when,  on  examin- 
ing the  contents,  he  recognized  at  once  the 
beautiful  trinkets  he  had  so  recently  pur- 
chased in  Geneva  1 

The  count  rung  for  his  valet  and  inquired 
from  him  whether  he  could  throw  any  light 
upon  this  mysterious  occurrence.  The  valet 
looked  surprised,  and  replied,  that  on  open- 
ing his  master's  portmanteau,  the  casket  in 
question  was  one  of  the  first  articles  whidi 
presented  itself  to  his  sight,  and  its  el^ant 
form  and  elaborate  workmanship  having  led 
him  to  suppose  that  it  contained  articles  of 
value,  he  had  carefully  laid  it  aside  upon  the 
mantel-piece.  Ilie  count,  who  had  full  con- 
fidence in  his  valet,  and  felt  assured  that  he 
was  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  matter,  de- 
rived but  little  satisfiiction  from  this  account, 
which  only  served  to  throw  a  fresh  veil  of 
mystery  over  the  transaction ;  and  it  was 
oidy  some  time  afterwards,  and  after  long 
investigation,  that  he  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Beautte  the  jeweler  had  a  secret  imder- 
standing  with  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
hotel  at  which  the  Gomte  de  Saint-Crioq 
lodged  in  Geneva.  This  man  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  hurried  preparations  for  the 
count's  departure,  contrived  to  slip  the  casket 
unperceived  into  one  of  his  portmanteaofl, 
and  the  ingenious  jeweler  had  thus  succeeded 
in  making  the  Director-General  of  Gustoms 
one  of  the  most  successful  amMgglert  hi  tbe 
I  kingdom  I 
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From  time  to  time— ^oite  as  often  as  the 
moon  changes — our  travelling  fears  are 
lighted  up  with  the  story  of  some  terrible 
aecident  bj  railway.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  from  this,  that  every  moderate 
calamity  of  the  sort  finds  its  way  into  type. 
We  should  say  that  a  broken  leg  or  two— 
a.  fractured  thigh,  a  single  split  skull — would 
be  hardly  of  enough  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  our  newspaper  economists. 
It  is  only  when  a  "  Bishop  is  burnt,"  that 
there  is  report  of  the  awfulness  of  the  fire. 

We  have  slipped — in  the  very  outset  of 
our  Ghronide,  into  this  mood  of  talk— first, 
because  the  City- world  is  stuffing  its  carpet- 
bag for  country  movement;  and  second, 
because  our  eye  has  just  been  caught  by  the 
sound  drubbing  which  the  London  Examiner 
gives  a  score  of  railway  directors,  for  the 
mishap  upon  their  road.    There  is  a  relish 
in  the  reading  of  such  an  article,  which  in 
the  whole  range  of  American  newspapers 
we  sigh  for  in  rain.    Accidents  which  would 
stir  the  English  metropolitan  press  into  a 
furor  of  condemnation,  are  passed  over  by 
our  papers  as  "  unfortunate  occurrences,**  with 
"no  blame  attributable  to  the  engineer  or 
directors.**    Even  those  journals  which  are 
most  braggart  of  their  independence,  and 
which  show  their  freedom  by  ribaldry,  are 
Qotorioualy  the  best  subjects  of  a  bribe ;  and 
a  fat  douceur  will  calm  their  ire  as  quick 
as  putrid  meat  wiU  still  the  yelpings  of  a 
cur. 

The  truth  is,  between  free  tickets  furnish- 
ed to  the  press,  and  the  prospect  of  long 
advertisements  from  the  "  Company,**  there 
is  scarce  a  paper  that  has  a  tongue  of  its 
own  for  railways;  and  the  poor  traveller 
must  take  his  chance,  without  liberty  to 
accuse,  or  any  hope  of  expostulation. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  fin-  the  sake  of 
setting  country  readers  rights  in  what  they 
may  innocently  suppose  a  fair  exposition  of 
the  railway  mishaps  of  the  country;  and 
furthermore  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  the 
boldness  of  the  English  printe  on  these 
topics  with  the  toadying  servility  of  too 
many  of  our  American  journals. 

The  Pacific  has  made  another  run 

which  rates  her  name  at  the  head  of  the 


steam  marine  of  the  world.  The  triumph  is 
acknowledged  in  the  British  journals  which 
came  to  hand  by  the  Washington.     The 

Timet  makes  this  mention  of  the  run : 

"  The  Pacific  sailed  from  New  York  pre- 
cisely at  5  minutes  past  12  on  the  10th  inst., 
was  announced  oflF  Holyhead  at  8  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  and  saluted  the  Rock 
Light-house  at  16  minutes  past  1  o'clock 
precisely,  thus  completing  the  run  in  the 
remarkably  brief  space  of  9  days  19  hours 
and  25  minutes,  mean  time.  Contrasting  the 
Pacific's  run  with  that  of  the  Royal  mail 
steamship  Asia,  (the  fastest  ever  previously 
made,)  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Pacific  to  Holyhead  of  six  hours,  the  Asia 
having  been  announced  off  Holyhead  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.** 

The  Great  Exhibition  is  still  in  all 

mouths — as  matter  of  talk.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  are  reported  there  almost 
daily.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  part  of  the  original  design  to  erect  a 
permanent  building  for  the  Fair ;  nor  even 
after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Paxton  had  been  ac- 
cepted, was  it  anticipated  that  his  work 
would  serve  for  any  thing  more  than  the 
display  of  the  season.  Now,  however,  not 
only  is  the  building  regarded  as  a  parcel  of 
the  London  inheritance  from  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, but  the  idea  is  bruited  in  influ- 
ential circles  of  purchasing  the  goods  upon 
disphiy,  and  so  making  the  Exhibition  a  per- 
manent school  of  manufactures  and  design. 
An  English  journal  remarks  upon  it  thus  :— 

"  There  is  a  general  feeling  growing  in 
intensity,  that  the  assemblage  of  articles 
now  classified  together  in  the  long  avenues, 
spacious  comts,  and  elegant  galleries  of  that 
marvellous  edifice  pught  to  remain  a  per- 
manent source  of  instruction  and  delight  to 
the  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes— a  living 
museum  of  the  arts  and  industry  of  the 
Uving  world.    It  seems  likely  that  funds 
will  not  be  wanting  for  the  purpose,  and 
that,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  sufficient 
will  remain  to  keep  up  the  building,  and  to 
purchase  the  most  important  of  the  articles 
exhibited    Such  a  result,  which  no  one  was 
sangiiine  enough  to  imagine  a  few  months 
a^,  is  now  considered  by  sober  people  as 
highly  desirable,  and  not  at  all  impractica- 
ble.   TIjere  remains  but  another  step  in  the 
progress  of  opinion  to  be  made,  and  then  we 
shall  have  the  realization  of  Mr.  Paxton*s 


idea,  of  a  gratuitous  admission  of  the  people 
on  certain  specified  day&** 
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We  quote  from  the  Mine  journal  a  word 
or  two  of  commendation  for  American 
Daguerreotypes : — 

"  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
the  force  of  light  has  been  made  directly 
available  for  the  arts,  in  the  production  of 
pictures    Here  we  have  very  exoelleut  ex- 
amples of  Daguerreotype  and  Calotypes. 
Of  the  former  we  are  inclined,  after  a  very 
minute  and  careful  examination,  to  give  to 
America  the  first  place.    Whether  the  at- 
mosphere is  better  adapted  to  the  art)  or 
whether  the  preparation  of  Daguerreotvpes 
have  been  congenial  with  the  tastes  of  the 
people,  or  whether  they  are  unfettered  by 
the  patents  in  force  in  England,  certain  it  is 
that  the  number  of  exhibitors  has  been  very 
great,  and  the  quality  of  production  super- 
excellent    The  likenesses  of  various  distin- 
guished Americans,  by  Mr.  Brady,  are  noble 
examples  of  this  style  of  art    llie  family 
of  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  very  pretty  group ;  and 
the  series  of  views  illustrating  Uie  Falls  of 
Niagara  are  a  very  appropriate  example  of 
American  industry,  by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  of 
Baltimore.     The  large    specimens  by  Mr. 
Harrison  are  also  excellent     In  fact,  the 
American    display    of  Daguerreotypes  in 
some  degree  atones  for  the  disrespect  with 
which  they  have  treated  all  other  nations, 
in  having  applied  for  so  large  a  space,  and 
yet  at  last  having  left  their  space  compara- 
tively unfilled." 

Among  the  new  things  which  the  Exhi- 
bition has  called  into  existence  in  London, 
is  the  issue  of  French  and  Qerman  papers, 
and  the  engagement  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  Continent  upon  these  exotic  productions. 
Thus  we  see  advertised  by  the  Illustrated 
News  of  London,  a  French  Illustrated  News, 
with  contributions  from  such  distinguished 
feuUletonittt  as  Julxs  Jaihn,  Alfhonsx 
Kakb,  and  MsaT. 

We  also  perceive,  that — ^in  compliment  to 
the  presence  of  so  many  Frenchmen  in  Lon- 
don— ^the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  abandoned 
his  usual  Waterloo  banquet 

No  disturbance  has  occurred  of  any  mo- 
ment, and  the  admirable  police  of  London, 
is  found  amply  sufficient  to  arrest  all  such 
disorders  as  had  been  so  confidently  fore- 
told by  the  New  York  Herald,  While 
talking  of  the  police,  we  may  safely  direct 
attention  again  to  that  admirable  expoii  of 
the  police  system  which  appeared  two 
weeks  back,  in  the  Miteellany,  Its  pictu- 
resque and  effective  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject almost  points  to  Mr.  Dickens  as  its 
aathor. 

Among  the  objects  which  attract  most  at- 


tention at  the  Exhibition,  ia  the  fiunraa 
"Koh-i-noor,**  diamond,  being  a  portion  of 
the  spoil  taken  in  the  late  Sikh  war.  We 
extract  a  brief  notice  of  it,  and  some  Inier- 
esting  observations  on  the  general  show  of 
gems,  frt>m  the  London  News  : — 

"  The  diamond  is  generally  colorless,  and 
the  finest  are  ouite  free  from  any  speck  or 
flaw  of  any  kina,  resembling  a  drop  of  the 
purest  water.  Varieties  of  color  occur,  but 
are  rare ;  and  dear  distinct  shades  of  color 
in  fine  diamonds  of  considerable  siae  are  so 
extremely  rare,  as  to  give  a  great  addition 
to  the  value  of  such  stones. 

**  Tlie  diamonds  in  the  Exhibition  may  be 
distinguished  into  several  groups.  There  is 
first  the  *  Koh-i-noor,'  or  Mountain  of  Light, 
and  the  so-called  *  Sea  of  Light,'  both  at 
one  time  the  property  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  Uie  Sikh  war,  on  the  defeat  of  Run- 
jeet  Sineh.  Tlie  former  has  been  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  and  is  exhibited  by  her  per- 
mission. The  latter,  with  a  multitude  of 
other  superb  gems,  are  among  the  Indian 
collection  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the 
nave  next  the  transept.  The Koh-inoor  is 
not  cut  into  the  best  form  for  exhibiting  its 
purity  and  lustre,  and  will,  therefore,  disap- 
point many  if  not  all  those  who  so  anxiously 
press  forward  to  examine  it  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  fault  among  Indian  gems  cut 
in  the  £ast,  as  the  people  of  that  country 
consider  the  ma^itude  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  submitted  to  the  great  reduction 
necessary  to  ^ow  the  beauty  of  the  stone. 

"  The  Sea  of  Light,  like  the  Mountain  of 
Light,  is  not  so  cut  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
gem;  and  thus  these  diamonds,  however 
valuable,  yield  in  brilliancy  and  effect  to  the 
smaller  but  more  ornamental  stones  exhib- 
ited by  the  jewelers.  Mr.  Hope's  diamond 
is,  however,  set,  and  is  thus  shown  to  much 
advantage. 

**  The  value  of  diamonds  depends  on  their 
weijB^ht  and  purity,  but  increases  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  in  the  case  of  the  larger  sioneik 
The  weight  is  estimated  in  what  are  called 

carats,  each  carat  being  A  grains  troy 
weight  There  are  thus  rather  more  than 
16|  carats  in  an  ounce  troy.  The  mode  of 
estimating  the  value  is  by  considering  the 
price  of  a  fine  diamond  of  one  carat  as  £8, 
and  in  any  particular  case  multiplying  the 
weight  into  itseU^  and  this  product  i>y  8. 
ThuS)  a  diamond  of  12  carats,  or  88  grains, 
will  be  worth  12X12X8=£1162.  Whok 
the  weight  is  beyond  20  carats,  the  value  ia 
estimated  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  actual 
selling  price  is  arbitrary,  The  price  of 
rough  diamonds  is  £ur  less,  the  standard 
price  of  the  carat  being  £2  instead  of  £8. 
Diamonds  of  6  or  6  carats  are  very  fine 
stones;  those  of  12  to  20  carats  are  rare: 
up  to  100  carats  they  are  extremely  rare. 
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and  only  a  very  few  are  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence whose  weight  exceeds  100  carat& 
They  are  found  chiwr  in  India,  but  also  in 
Borneo^  Siberia,  and  Brazil.  By  far  the 
greater  number  found  are  small,  and  it  has 
been  odcalated  that  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  those  of  larger  size  is  not  yery  dif- 
ferent from  the  relative  value  they  possess 
in  the  market. 

"  The  cutting  of  diamonds  is  an  art  for- 
merly practised  in  England,  and  the  old 
Euglish-cut  diamonds  of  size  that  we  oc- 
casionally meet  with  are  highly  valued; 
but,  for  some  time  past,  almost  the  whole 
business  of  this  kind  has  been  transacted  at 
AmsterdanL  The  work  is  efifected  by  simple 
machinery,  the  grinding  and  cutting  material 
being  diamond-powder,  either  obtained  by 
crushing  stones  of  inferior  quality  or  by  rub- 
bing one  stone  against  another. 

**  Diamonds  are  generally  set  in  silver, 
and  with  as  little  to  distract  the  attention 
from  the  lustre  of  the  gem  as  the  nature  of 
the  ornament  will  admit  Set  in  cold  the 
effect  is  mu<^  diminished ;  but  with  rubies 
and  sapphires  there  is  generally  nothing  that 
can  injure  the  lustre  of  the  finer  brilliants. 
Hr.  ^pe's  diamond  is  set  surrounded  with 
smaller  brilliants,  and  the  effect  is  good. 

*'  The  shape  of  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond  is 
that  of  a  pear,  or  rather  more  oblong ',  and 
it  would  be  much  reduced  in  size  if  cut  by 
a  European  diamond  merchant  Its  mar- 
ketable value  would,  however,  be  increased, 
for  the  reason  already  s^iven.  It  would  prob- 
ably become,  if  properly  treated,  one  of  the 
finest  diamonds  now  in  Europe.  The  Sea 
of  Light,  in  the  Indian  collectiou,  is  a  com- 
paratively flat  stone,  and  could  be  properly 
set  only  as  a  rose  or  table  diamond.  The 
sur&ce  exposed  is,  however,  very  large. 

*'  Mr.  Hope's  blue  diamond  is  most  superb 
as  well  for  form  as  color.  Its  color,  es- 
pecially, is  unrivalled,  and  is  that  of  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  sapphire.  Its  form 
is  nearly  square,  and  its  depth  considerable ; 
but  its  lustre  and  brilliancy  are  beyond  all 
description." 

^—  Among  home  topics  of  most  interest, 
we  have  again  to  designate  the  closing  con- 
certs of  Jennt  LiKn.  She  does  not  seem  to 
lose  with  the  lapse  of  time,  or  with  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  concerts.  Enthusiasm  is  perhaps 
tranquillizing  into  a  more  steady  aqd  sober 
appreciation ;  yet  even  now  her  name  and 
figure  will  call  up  a  shout 

It  appears  that  in  virtue  of  the  contract 
between  herself  and  Mr.  Barnux,  the  con- 
certs were  to  be  discontinued  after  the 
number  of  sixty,  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty,«Bs  the  parties  might  determin& 
Jsmrr  has  decided  upon  the  hundred,  and 


her  labors,  by  the  time  thu  meets  the  eye 
of  our  readers,  will  be  at  an  end. 

It  were  a  thankless  and  needless  task  to 
recapitulate  what  has  been  said  in  honor  of 
the  art,  the  bounty,  and  the  attractiveness 
of  this  SwediBh  woman.  Her  triumphs  are 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  listened,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  who  have  heard  mention 
of  her. 

**  God  bless  her  T  is  the  voice  of  the  nation ; 
and  in  our  humble  way  we  echo  it  here. 

A  word  or  two,  however,  of  Mr. 

Baenum.  He  has,  it  appears,  organized  a 
travelling  menagerie,  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  this  pecuniary  triumph  with  Jennt  Lino. 
He  has,  furthermore,  introduced  the  name- 
of  the  modest,  yet  wonderful  singer,  in  most 
shameless  contact  with  his  wax  imagery,  and 
men  without  arms;  and,  to  complete  the 
absurdity,  has  topped  his  flaming  placards, 
with  a  portrait  of Himself ! 

We  had  hoped — nay,  we  had  presumed 
— ^that  a  half-year's  intercourse  with  so 
ipirituelle  a  creature  as  Jennt  Lind  must 
be,  would  have  softened  the  nodosities  of  the 
showman's  nature ;  and  that  the  humbug  in 
which  he  had  so  long  trafficked,  would  have 
given  place  to  a  kindlier  estimate  of  human- 
ity, and  to  a  refinement  of  his  waxen  pre- 
dUectionSb 

Alas  for  us,  the  result  has  falsified  all  our 
hopes  I  We  could  have  tolerated  his  return 
to  the  Museum,  and  Tox  Thumb  ; — but  to 
find  him  linking  the  name  of  the  admired 
Swede  into  his  list  of  shows,  as  if  she  were 
only  one  of  his  money-making  puppets ; — 
and  to  find  his  own  picture  adorning  (t)  the 
tale  of  the  elephants  and  the  monkeys,  leaves 
us  no  room  to  hope  for  a  reform,  and  de- 
mands of  us  more  pity  than  our  Christian 
spirit  can  find. 

We  should  be  gratified  to  learn  that  it  was 
without  Mr.  Baenux's  cognizance  that  these 
things  had  been  dona 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  worthier  mattera 
with  which  we  begun.  Jennt  LiNn  is  to 
leave  us ;  who  will  not  bid  her  God  speed  I 
and  remember  long  and  warmly  the  charity 
which  has  touched  our  hearts,  and  the 
minstrelsy  which  has  lifted  our  souls — to 
heaven. 

THE  BOOK    WOBLn. 

We  have  marked  for  insertion  in  the  Mis- 
cellany, some  notice  of  the  Guild  of  Art  and 
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Literature,  recently  established  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Bulwbk  has  written  a  comedy 
in  aid  of  the  project ;  Maoliss  has  promised 
a  picture;  and  numerous  other  prominent 
artists  and  UtUrateurMhtLve  Tolunteered  their 
aid.  That  our  readers  may  have  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  we  ex- 
tract for  them  a  fragment  from  the  prospec* 
tus  issued  by  the  manager. 

*  It  is  proposed  to  open,  at  a  Life  Office 
of  acknowledged  respectability  and  ca{>ital, 
a  Branch  Insurance  and  Provident  Society, 
solely  for  the  Professors  of  Literature  and 
of  Art 

**  Within  the  former  term  are  understood 
to  be  comprehended  all  writers,  of  either  sex, 
of  original  works  or  dramas,  or  of  not  less 
than  twenty  original  papers  in  Periodicals.* 
Within  the  latter,  all  Painters  and  Sculp- 
tors who  make  the  Fine  Arts  their  profes- 
sion, and  all  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

"This  Society  will  embrace  the  several 
objects  which  the  Members  of  a  Profession 
may  be  most  disposed  io  secure— such  as 
life  insurances,  at  rates  of  premium  calcu- 
lated as  payable  either  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  or  as  altogether  ceasing  to  be  pay- 
able at  a  certain  age ;  annuities  to  commence 
at  a  certain  age ;  pensions  to  widows;  pay- 
ments destined  to  the  education  or  provision 
of  children,  Ac 

**  In  connection  with  this  Society,  by  which 
it  is  intended  to  commend  and  enforce  the 
duties  of  prudence  and  foresight,  especially 
incumbent  on  those  whose  income  is  whoUy, 
or  mainly,  derived  from  the  precarious  pro- 
fit of  a  profession,  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  an  Institute,  having  at  its 
disposal  certain  salaries,  to  which  certain 
duties  will  be  attached ;  together  with  a  limit- 
ed number  of  free  residences,  which,  though 
sufficiently  small  to  be  adapted  to  a  very 
moderate  income,  will  be  completed  with 
due  regard  to  the  ordinary  habits  and  neces- 
sary comforts  of  gentlemea  The  offices  of 
Endowment  will  consist : 

1st — Of  a  Wabdkn,  with  a  house  and  a 
salary  of  200/.  a  year ; 

2d. — Of  Mkmbebs,  with  a  house  and  l^Ol^ 
or,  without  a  house,  200/.  a  year ; 

8d. — Of  AaaooiATn,  with  a  salary  of 
100/.  a  year. 

For  these  offices  all  who  are  insurers  in 
the  Society  above  mentioned  are  qualified 
to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates.  Such  In- 
surance is  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
qualification,  saving  in    exceptional   cases 


*  This  limitation  It  intended  to  exclode  sed- 
dentSl  oontribnton  to  periodicals,  who  may  not  be 
etinciied  to  lUaratoM  ■•  a  prnfasslon 


(should  any  such  arise)  where  an  indiridoil 
can  prove  that  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
insure  his  life,  but  caooot  find  aocepUoce  at 
any  Life  Office,  by  reasoo  of  impaired  health, 
or  of  advanced  age,  ai  the  date  of  this  pra- 
pectua. 

**  Each  Mkmbxb  will  be  required  to  gift, 
either  personally  or  by  a  proxy  selected  from 
the  AssociATSs,  with  the  approval  of  tbe 
Warden,  three  Lectures  in  ea!cfa  year— one 
in  London,  the  other  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, or  some  public  building  suited  for  tbc 
purpose,  in  the  principal  provincial  Tovns. 
Considering  the  many  duties,  exacting  time 
and  attention  that  will  devolve  on  the  Waii>- 
SN,  he  will  not  be  required  to  give  more 
than  one  Lecture  annuaUj,  (which  if  deliver- 
ed by  a  proxy,  he  will,  b^th  permitting, 
be  expected  to  compose  himself,)  and  that 
in  the  Metropolis. 

"  These  Lectures  will  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  managing  bod^ 
of  the  Endowment.  Tbey  will  usually  ^^ 
late  to  Letters  or  Art,  and  will  invariaUj 
avoid  all  debatable  ground  of  Politics  or 
Theolc^.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the 
Committee  to  address  them  on  pouts  en 
which  the  public  may  be  presumed  to  be 
interested,  and  to  require  dispassionate  sod 
reliable  information — to  make  them,  io  short, 
an  educational  and  improving  feature  of  the 
time: 

**  The  originators  and  promoters  of  tiie 
scheme,  thus  briefly  detailed,  are  themselves 
either  Authors  or  Artists,  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the 
ereat  mass  of  their  fellow-laborers,  anxiously 
desirous  to  aid  those  distinguished  io  pur- 
suits similar  to  their  own ;  whose  youth  tnej 
have  seen  prematurelv  broken  by  ooUe 
strngffles  for  independence,  or  whose  sge 
they  have  witnessed  a  suppliant  for  bounty, 
BO  administered  as  to  emoitter  every  mem- 
ory of  service,  and  humiliate  every  honest 
sentiment  of  prida  But  they  desire  to 
extend  whatever  aid  they  may  have  the 
power  to  proffer  or  suggest,  in  the  mode 
which  seems  to  them  most  respectful  to  the 
members  of  those  professions  that  give  to 
all  nations  in  which  they  flourish  the  least 
disputable  title  to  respect  They  deeire 
that  the  aid  should  necessitate  no  de^sding 
plea  of  poverty — no  painful  exposition  of 
calamity  and  want ;  but  that  it  snould  bear 
the  character  of  a  tribute  to  merit,  not  of 
an  alms  to  destitution." 

We  are  obliged  to  leave  out  much  that 
we  are  disposed  to  reprint  in  reference  io 
this  new  design  of  British  Authors  and  Art- 
ists. We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will 
read  with  interest  of  a  plan  so  benevolent  id 
its  purpose  and  so  novel  in  its  execution. 

Of  American  books  and  litenil)r  affiiirs  ve 
defer  mentioning  until  the  coming  week. 
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Wb  cmtiaiM  tbia  wask  ota  illiutntiofis  |  offered  bjr  Mr,  Moturr,  one  of  Uw  oldart  anl 
rf  tbc  moat  bMtitifol  otjecta  kt  tha  World'i  boat  hnoini  haoH-daooraton  of  Louden.  IIm 
Fur.  top  is  of  pUte-gUn,  p«uit«d  to  imitate  Flor. 

Tiia  firtt  M  K  Ubie  riohlj  elabotatad  ind  (  enUiw  Homuc 
TOL.  n. — S  j 


SS8  THE  BTORH-LIQHTS  OF  ANZABOA. 

Hm  bOowiog  aDgrmni^  ii  iftar  ft  0*in«o  I  the  vell-known  itorj  of  1 
mtting  b7  ■  nuniih  artUt.    It  illiutrate*  j  WUd  Hwm. 


Ai  ■  ■peeimcu  of  tba  rich  Tork  in  irao 
vluch  gTMM  tlM  BxhiUtioo,  WB  gin  ■ 


,  b7  M.  Hunvn.  of 


pobUAtd  tw«nlf  jtin  ago,  b;  I-iitce  Bitcri. 

Thi  nuht  rou)  from  the  I^go  Uiggiore 
to  the  vettem  p*rt«  of  SvitierUnd  kl  one 
time  ran  through  the  Vatle;  of  Aduuck  ; 
■nd  it  VM  once  mj  fbrtuoe  to  be  detaiaed 
■11  night  at  a  cottage  in  om  of  it*  wildeet 


THE  STORM-UGHTS  OF  jUJZASCA. 

wHk  ij  raprUtlnc  »  <dd 


defiles,  by  >  atorm  whid  rendered  mj  horM 
nngorenwlila.  While  leaaiDg  upon  a  bendt, 
■nd  lookiiig  with  drovij  earioMlj  tovarda 
the  window — for  there  wa»  no  bed  except 
mj  hoet'i,  of  which  I  did  not  choM*  to  da- 
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pffire  him — I  maw  a  idmU,  £unt  light  taooog 
the  rocks  in  the  distaaee.  I  at  first  ooo- 
oeived  that  it  might  proceed  from  a  cottage- 
window ;  bot^  remembering  that  that  part 
of  the  monntain  was  wholly  uninhabited, 
and  indeed  nntnhabitable,  I  roused  myselfi 
and  calling  one  of  the  family,  inquired  what 
it  meant  While  I  spoke,  the  light  suddenly 
vani»hed ;  but  in  about  a  minute  reappeared 
in  another  place,  as  if  the  bearer  had  gone 
round  some  intervening  rock.  The  storm  at 
that  time  raged  with  a  fury  which  threat- 
ened to  blow  our  hut,  with  its  men  and 
horses,  over  the  mountains;  and  the  night 
was  so  intensely  dark  that  the  edges  of  the 
horizon  were  wholly  undistinguiBhaUe  from 
the  sky. 

"There  it  is  againl"  said  L  '« What  is 
that,  in  the  name  of  God  T 

"  It  is  Lelia's  lamp  T  cried  the  young  man 
eagerly,  who  was  a  son  of  our  host  *'  Awake, 
&therf  Ho,  Batista!— Vittoriot  Lelia  is 
on  the  mountains  T'  At  these  cries  the  whole 
fiunily  sprung  up  from  their  lair  at  once, 
and,  crowding  round  the  window,  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  light,  which  continued  to  ap- 
pear, although  at  long  intervals,  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  night  When  interro- 
gated as  to  the  nature  of  this  mystic  lamp 
the  cottagers  made  no  scruple  of  telling  me 
all  they  knew,  on  the  sole  condition  that  I 
should  be  sUent  when  it  appeared,  and  leave 
them  to  mark  uninterruptedly  the  spot  where 
it  rested. 

To  render  my  story  intelligible,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  fnincrali  and  farmers 
form  two  distinct  classes  in  the  valley  of  An- 
sasca.*  The  occupation  of  the  former,  when 
pursued  as  a  profession,  is  reckoned  disrep- 
utable by  the  other  inhabitants,  who  obtain 
their  living  by  regular  industry ;  and  indeed 
the  manners  of  the  minerali  offer  some  ex- 
cuse for  what  might  otherwise  be  reckoned 
an  illiberal  prejudice.  They  are  addicted  to 
drinking,  quarrelsome,  overbearing— at  one 
moment  rich,  and  at  another  starving ;  and 
in  short  they  are  subject  to  all  the  calam- 
ities, both  moral  and  physical,  which  beset 
men  who  can  have  no  dependenoa  on  the 

*  The  Valley  of  Anzasea  has  been  for  many  oen- 
Inries  known  for  its  gold  mines.  The  wuntrali  are 
those  whose  oocapation  it  is  to  look  for  ore.  In 
Btormy  nights  small  lights  are  to  be  seen  upon  the 
httla,  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  gold. 


product  of  their  labor ;  ranking  In  this  re- 
spect with  gamesters,  authors,  and  other 
vagabonds. 

They  are,  notwithstanding,  a  fine  race  of 
men — ^brave,  hardy,  and  often  handsome. 
They  spend  freely  what  they  win  lightly; 
and  if  one  day  they  sleep  off  their  hunger, 
lying  like  wild  animals  basking  in  the  sun, 
the  next,  if  fortune  has  been  propitious,  they 
9'wagger  about,  gallant  and  gay,  the  lords  fit 
the  valley.  Like  the  sons  of  God,  the  mine- 
rali sometimes  make  love  to  'the  daughters 
of  men ;  and,  although  they  seldom  possess 
the  hand,  they  occasionally  touch  the  heart, 
of  the  gentle  maidens  of  Anzasea.  If  their 
wooing  is  unsuccessful,  there  are  comrades 
still  wilder  than  their  own,  whose  arms  are 
always  open  to  receive  the  desperate  and 
the  brave.  They  change  the  scene,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  highways  when  nights 
are  dark  and  travellers  unwary ;  or  they  en- 
list under  the  banner  of  those  regular  ban- 
ditti, who  rob  in  thousands,  and  whose  booty 
is  a  province  or  a  kingdom. 

Francesco  Martelli  was  the  handsomest 
gold-seeker  in  the  valley.  He  was  wild,  it 
is  true,  but  that  was  the  badge  of  his  tribe ; 
and  he  made  up  for  this  by  so  many  good 
qualities,  that  the  farmers  themselves — at 
least  such  of  them  as  had  not  marriageable 
daughters — delighted  in  his  company.  Fran- 
cesco could  sing  ballads  so'sweetly  and  mourn- 
fully, that  the  old  dames  leant  back  in  the 
chimney-comer  to  weep  while  he  sung.  He 
had  that  deep  and  melancholy  voice  which,, 
when  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  ear,  and 
when  heard  again,  however  unexpectedly, 
seems  like  a  longing  realized. 

There  was  only  one  young  lass  in  the 
valley  who  had  never  heard  the  songs  of 
Francesca  All  the  others,  seen  or  unseen, 
on  some  pretext  or  other,  had  gratified  their 
curiosity.  The  exception  was  Lelia,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in 
Anzasea.  Lelia  was  very  young,  being 
scarcely  sixteen ;  but  in  her  quality  of  an 
only  daughter,  with  a  dowry  in  expectancy 
equal  to  more  than  one  thousand  Austrian 
liras,*  she  attracted  considerable  observa- 
tion. Her  face,  on  minute  inspection,  was 
beautiful  to  absolute  perfection,  but  her 
figure,  although  symmetrical,  was  so  petite, 

• 

*  The  Austrian  lira  is  eqnsl  to  about  eightpenoa 
hsli^tcnny  BngiJsh. 
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and  her  ilSaiiiier  so  ahy  and  girliah,  that  ihe 
was  thought  of  more  as  a  diild  than  a  yoaag 
wonum.  The  "  heiress  of  old  NicooU"  was 
the  designation  made  nse  of,  when  parents 
wonld  endeavor  to  awaken  the  ambition 
of  their  sons,  as  they  looked  forward  to  what 
mighi  be  some  years  henoe;  but  Lelia,  in 
her  own  person,  was  a  nonentity. 

Her  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth ; 
and  for  many  a  year  the  lilb  of  the  child  had 
been  preserved,  or  rather  her  death  prevent- 
ed, by  what  seemed  a  miracle.  Bven  after  the 
disease,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  had 
yielded  to  the  sleepless  care  of  her  &ther, 
she  remained  in  that  state  which  is  described 
in  the  expression  **  not  unwell''  rather  than 
in  perfect  health ;  although  the  most  trouble- 
some memento  that  remained  of  her  illness 
was  nothing  more  than  a  nervous  timidity, 
which  in  a  more  civilized  part  of  the  country 
might  have  passed  for  ddicaey  of  feeling. 

Besides  being  in  some  degree  shot  out 
from  the  society  of  her  equals  by  this  peon- 
liarity  of  her  situation,  she  was  prevented 
from  enjoying  it  by  another.  While  her  body 
languished,  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  had 
advanced.  Music,  to  which  she  was  pas- 
sionately attached,  paved  the  way  for  poetry; 
and  poetry,  in  spite  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
certain  school  you  have  in  England,  unfitted 
her  for  association  with  the  ignorant  and 
unrefined.  That  Lelia,  therefore,  had  never 
sought  to  hear  the  ballads  of  Francesco  was 
occasioned,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  by 
nothing  more  than  an  instinctive  tenor, 
mingled  with  the  dislike  with  which  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ruffian  minerali  inspired 
her ;  and,  in  truth,  she  listened  to  the  tales 
that  from  time  to  time  reached  her  ear,  of 
the  young  gold-seeker,  with  somewhat  of 
the  vague  and  distant  interest  with  which 
we  attend  to  descriptions  of  a  beautiful  but 
wild  and  cruel  animal  of  another  hemisphera 

There  came  one  at  last,  however,  to  whom 
poor  Lelia  listened  She  was  sitting  alone, 
according  to  her  usual  custom,  at  the  bottom 
of  her  father's  garden,  sii^ng,  while  she 
plied  her  knitting-needle,  in  the  soft  low 
tone  peculiar  to,  her  voice,  and  beyond  which 
il  had  no  compass.  The  only  fence  of  the 
garden  at  this  pbu»  was  a  belt  'of  shrubs, 
whidi  enriched  the  border  of  the  deep  ravine 
it  overlooked.  At  the  bottom  of  this  ravine, 
flowed  the  river,  rapid  and  yet  sullen ;  and 
beyond,  scarcely  distant  two  hundred  yards, 


a  range  of  precipitous  diSs  shut  in  tbe 
horiaon.  The  wild  and  desolate  aspect  of 
the  soene  was  overshadowed  and  controlled, 
as  it  were,  by  the  stem  grandeur  off  these 
ramparts  of  nature ;  and  the  whole  contrib- 
uted to  form  such  a  picture  as  artists  travd 
a  thousand  miles  to  cootemplatCL  Lelia, 
however,  had  looked  upon  it  from  childhood. 
It  had  nerer  been  forced  upon  her  imi^iiia* 
tion  by  contrast,  for  she  had  never  tmvellod 
&Ye  miles  from  her  &ther's  house,  and  aha 
continued  to  knit,  and  sing,  and  dream,  wilk- 
ont  even  raising  her  eyes. 

Her  voice  was  rarely  loud  enough  to  be 
caught  by  the  echoes  of  the  opposite  roeka; 
although  sometimes  it  did  happen  thal^  car- 
ried away  by  enthusiasm,  she  prodnoed  a 
tone  which  was  repeated  by  the  ftiry 
mlnistrels  of  the  glea  On  the  present  oc- 
casion she  listened  with  surprise  to  a  aimilar 
eflhet,  for  her  voice  had  died  almost  in  a 
whisper.  She  sang  another  stansa  in  a  loader 
key.  The  challenge  was  accepted;  and  a 
ridi,  sweet  voice  took  up  the  strain  of  her 
favorite  ballad  where  i^  had  droppod  it 
Lelia's  first  impulse  was  to  fly ;  her  second, 
to  sit  still  and  watch  for  a  renewal  of  the 
music ;  and  her  third,  which  she  obeyed,  to 
steal  on  tiptoe  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine^  and 
look  down  into  the  abyss,  from  whence  the 
Toice  seemed  to  proceed.  The  echo,  she  dis- 
covered, was  a  young  man,  engaged  in  navi- 
gating a  ntft  down  the  river— such  as  is 
used  by  the  peasantry  of  the  Alps  to  float 
themselves  and  their  wares  to  market,  and 
which  at  this  moment  was  stranded  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  ^He  leant 
upon  an  oar,  as  if  in  the  act  of  poshing  off 
his  clumsy  boat ;  but  his  free  was  upturned, 
like  one  watching  for  the  appearance  of  a 
star ;  and  Lelia  felt  a  sudden  conviction,  she 
knew  not  why,  that  he  had  seen  her  through 
the  trees  while  she  sat  singing,  and  had 
adopted  this  method  of  attracting  her  atten- 
tion without  alarming  her.  If  such  had  been. 
his  purpose,  he  seemed  to  have  no  ulterior 
view;  for,  after  gaiing  for  an  instant,  he 
withdrew  his  eyes  in  confusion,  and,  poshing 
off  the  raft,  dropped  rapidly  down  the  river, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight 

Lelia's  life  was  as  calm  as  a  sleeping  lake, 
whidi  a  cloud  will  blacken,  and  the  wing  of 
an  insect  disturb.  Even  this  little  incident 
was  matter  for  thought,  and  entered  into  the 
soft  reveries  of  sixteea    She  felt  her  cheeks 
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tingle  u  flhe  wondered  Aow  long  the  yoang 
man  had  gased  at  her  through  the  trees,  and 
why  he  had  floated  away  without  speaking, 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  attracting  her  at- 
tention. There  was  delicacy  in  his  little  coo- 
trivance,  to  save  her  the  surprise,  perhaps  the 
terror,  of  seeing  a  stranger  in  such  a  situa- 
tion; there  was  modnty  in  the  confusion 
with  which  he  turned  away  his  head ;  and, 
what  perhaps  was  as  valuable  as  either  even 
to  the  gentle  Lelia,  there  was  admirationf 
deep  and  devout,  in  those  brilliant  eyes  that 
had  quailed  beneath  hers.  The  youth  was 
as  b^utifnl  as  a  dream ;  and  his  voice ! — ^it 
was  so  dear,  and  yet  so  soft — so  powerful, 
yet  BO  melodious  \  It  haunted  her  ear  like 
a  prediction. 

It  was  a  week  before  she  again  saw  ^is 
Apollo  of  her  girlish  imagination.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  in  the  interval  they  had  had  time  to 
get  acquainted!  They  exchanged  saluta- 
tions— ^the  next  time  they  spoke — and  the 
next  time  they  conversed.  There  was 
nothing  mysterious  in  their  communicationa 
He  was  probably  a  farmer's  son  of  the  upper 
valley,  who  had  been  attracted,  like  others, 
by  tbe  Ciune  of  the  heiress  of  old  Niccoll  He, 
indeed,  knew  nothing  of  books,  and  he  loved 
poetiy  more  for  the  sake  of  music  than  its 
own  ;  but  what  of  that  I — the  writings  of 
Ood  were  around  and  within  them;  and 
these,  if  they  did  not  understand,  they  at 
least  felt.  He  was  bold  and  vigorous  of  mind ; 
and  this  is  beauty  to  the  fair  and  timid.  He 
skimmed  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  sprung  from  rock  to  rock  in  the  torrent, 
as  fearless  as  the  chamois.  He  was  beautiful, 
and  brave,  and  proud ;  and  this  glorious  crea- 
ture, with  radiant  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks, 
laid  himself  down  at  her  feet  to  gaze  upon 
her  fiice,  as  poets  worship  the  moon ! 

The  world,  before  so  monotonous,  so  blank, 
so  dear,  was  now  a  heaven  to  poor  Lelia. 
One  thing  only  perplexed  her:  they  were 
sufficiently  long— according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  sixteen— and  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted ;  their  sentiments  had  been  avowed 
without  disguise;  their  faith  plighted  be- 
yond recall :  and  as  yet  her  lover  had  never 
mentioned  his  name !  Lelia,  reflecting  on 
this  circumstance,  condemned,  for  the  mo- 
ment, her  precipitation ;  but  there  was  now 
no  help  for  it,  and  she  could  only  resolve  to 
extort  the  secret — ^if  secret  it  was— at  the 
next  meeting. 


"  My  name !"  said  the  lover,  in  reply  to 
her  frank  and  sudden  question ;  "  you  will 
know  it  soon  enough."  **  But  I  will  not  be 
said  nay.  You  must  tell  me  now— or  at  aU 
events  to-morrow  night" 

*'Why  to-morrow  night T  "Because  a 
young  rich  suitor,  on  whom  my  father's 
heart  is  set,  is  then  to  propose,  in  proper 
form,  for  this  poor  hand;  and,  let  the  con- 
fession cost  what  it  may,  I  will  not  over- 
throw the  dearest  plans  of  my  only  parent 
without  giving  a  reason  which  will  satisfy 
even  him.  Oh,  you  do  not  know  himl 
Wealth  weighs  as  nothing  in  the  scale 
against  his  daughter's  happiness.  Tou  may 
be  poor  for  aught  I  know ;  but  you  are  good, 
and  honorable,  and,  therefore,  in  his  eyes,  no 
unfitting  match  for  Lelia."  It  was  almost 
dark;  but  Lelia  thought  she  perceived  a 
smile  on  her  lover's  face  while  she  spoke, 
and  a  gay  suspicion  flashed  through  her 
mind»  which  made  her  heart  beat  and  her 
cheeks  tingle.  He  did  not  answer  for  many 
minutes ;  a-stmggle  of  some  kind  seemed  to 
agitate  him ;  but  at  length,  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  he  said— "  To-motrow  night,  then." 
'*Herer  "No,  in  your  father's  house;  in 
the  presence  of— my  rival" 

The  morrow  night  arrived ;  and,  with  a 
ceremonious  formality  practised  on  such  oc- 
casions in  the  valley,  the  lover  of  whom 
Lelia  had  spoken  was  presented  to  his  mis- 
tress, to  ask  permission  to  pay  his  address- 
es ;  or,  in  other  words» — ^for  there  is  but 
short  shrift  for  an  Aniawran  maid — ^to  de- 
mand her  hand  in  marriage.  This  was  in- 
deed a  matdi  on  which  old  Nioooli  had  sot 
his  heart ;  for  the  offSsr  was  by  fiu:  the  best 
that  could  have  been  found  from  the  Yal 
d'Ossola  to  Monte  Rosa.  The  youth  was 
rich,  well-looking,  and  prudent  even  to 
coldness: — ^what  more  could  a  fother  de- 
sire? 

Lelia  had  put  oif  the  minute  of  appear- 
ing in  the  porch,  where  the  elders  of  both 
families  had  assembled,  as  long  as  possible. 
While  mechanically  arranging  her  dress,  she 
continued  to  gaae  out  of  the  lattice,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  road  and  of  the 
parties  below,  in  expectation  that  increased 
to  agony.  Bitter  were  her  reflections  dur- 
ing that  interval  1  She  was  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  what  had  passed  was  nothing 
noore  than  a  dream— «  figment  of  her  ima- 
gination, disordered  by  poetry  and  solitude, 
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and  perhaps  in  some  measure  w»rped  by 
disease  Had  she  been  made  the  sport  of 
an  idle  moment  f — and  was  the  smile  she  bad 
observed  on  her  lover's  fkce  only  the  herald 
of  the  laugh  which  perhaps  at  this  moment 
testified  his  enjoyment  of  her  perplexity 
and  disappointment !  His  conduct  presented 
itself  in  the  double  light  of  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  at  length,  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
peated summons  of  her  fiither,  she  descended 
to  the  porch  with  a  trembling  step  and  a 
fevered  cheek. 

Hie  sight  of  the  company  that  awaited 
her  awed  and  depressed  her.  She  shrunk 
from  them  with  more  than  morbid  timidity ; 
while  their  stony  eyes,  fixed  upon  her  in  all 
the  rigidity  of  form  and  transmitted  custom, 
seemed  to  freeze  her  very  heart  There  was 
one  there,  however,  whose  ideas  of  "  pro- 
priety," strict  as  they  were,  could  never 
prevent  his  eyes  from  glistening,  and  his 
arms  from  extending,  at  the  approach  of 
Lelia.  Her  father,  after  holding  her  for  a 
moment  at  arm's  length,  as  with  a  doating 
look  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  bravery 
of  her  new  white  dress,  drew  her  close  to 
his  bosom,  and  blessed  her.  *'My  child," 
said  he,  smiling  gayly  through  a  gathering 
tear,  "  it  is  hard  for  an  old  man  to  think  of 
parting  with  all  he  loves  in  the  world :  but 
the  laws  of  nature  must  be  respected. 
Young  men  will  love,  and  young  lasses 
will  like,  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  new  fam- 
ilies will  spring  up  out  of  their  union.  It  is 
the  way,  girl— it  is  the  fate  of  maids,  and 
there's  an  end.  For  sixteen  years  have  I 
watched  orer  you,  even  like  a  miser  watch- 
ing his  gold ;  and  now,  treasure  of  my  life, 
I  give  you  away  I  All  I  ask,  on  your  part, 
is  obedience — ^ay,  and  cheerful  obedience- 
after  the  manner  of  our  ancestors,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Qod.  After  this  is 
over,  let  the  old  man  stand  aside,  or  pass 
away,  when  it  pleases  Heaven ;  he  has  left 
his  diild  happy,  and  his  child's  children  will 
bless  his  memoiy.  He  has  drunk  of  the  cup 
of  life — sweet  and  bitter — ^bitter  and  sweet 
—even  to  the  bottom;  but  with  honey, 
Lelia, — thanks  to  his  blessed  darling ! — with 
honey  in  the  dregs  t" 

Lelia  fell  on  her  father's  neck,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  So  long  and  bitter  was  her  sobbing 
that  the  formality  of  the  party  was  broken, 
and  the  circle  narrowed  anxiously  around 
her.    When  at  last  she  raised  her  head,  it 


was  seen  that  her  cheeks  were  dry,  and  her 
feoe  as  white  as  the  marUe  of  Cordagiia. 

A  murmur  of  compassion  ran  through  tlie 
bystanders ;  and  the  words  *'  poor  thing  \ — 
still  so  delicate  !^-old  hysterics !"  were  whis- 
peringly  repeated  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  father  was  alarmed,  and  hastened  to 
cut  short  a  ceremony  which   seemed   so 
appalling  to  the  nervous  timidity  of  his 
daughter.     **  It  is  enough,"  said  he  ;  ''all 
will  be  over  in  a  moment    Lelia,  do  yon 
accept  of  this  young  man  for  your  suitor  ? — 
come,  one  little  word,  and  it  is  done."  Lelia 
tried  in  vain  to  speak,  and  she  bowed  her 
acquiescence.    **  Sirs,"  continued  Niocoli,  mj 
daughter  accepts  of  the  suitor  you  offer.    It 
is  enough ;  salute  your  mistress,  my  son, 
and  let  us  go  in,  and  pass  round  the  cup  of 
alliance."  *'  The  maiden  hath  not  answered,** 
observed  a  cold,  cautious  voice  among  the 
relations  of  the  suitor.    *'  Speak,  then,"  said 
Nicooli,  casting  an  angry  and  disdainful  look 
at  the  formalist, — *'  it  is   but  a    word— « 
sound.    Speak  I"    Lelia's  dry,  white  lipe  had 
unclosed  to  obey,  when  the  gate  of  the  little 
court  was  wrenched  open  by  one  who  was 
apparently  too  much  in  haste  to  find  the 
latch,  and  a  man  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
circle.  *'  Speak  not  The  shouted,  "  1  forbid !" 
Lelia  sprung  towards  him  with  a  stifled  cry, 
and  would   have   thrown  herself  into  his 
arms,  had  she  not  been  suddenly  caught  mid- 
way by  her  father.  *'  What  is  this  T  demand, 
ed  he  sternly,  but  in  rising  alarm ;  **  rufiian 
-—drunkard, — ^madman  I — what  would  you 
here  ?'*    "  You  cannot  provoke  me,  Nioeoli," 
said  the  intruder,  "  were  you  to  spit  upon 
me  1  I  come  to  demand  your  daughter  in 
marriage."    "You I"  shouted   the    enraged 
father.    "  You  1"  repeated  the  relations  in 
tones  of  wonder,  scorn,  rage,  or  ridicule,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperament   of  the  indi- 
vidual     "  There  needeth  no  more  of  this*" 
said  the  same  cold,  cautious  voice  that  had 
spoken  before;    "a  wedding  begun  in  a 
brawl  will  never  end  well    To  demand  a 
g^rl  in  legitimate  marriage  is  neither  sin  nor 
shame ;  let  the  young  man  be  answered  by 
the   maiden   herself^  and   then   depart  in 
peace."     **  He  hath  spoken  w^ll,"  said  the 
more  cautious  among  the  old  men ;  **  speak, 
daughter ;  answer,  and  let  the  man  be  gone !" 
Lelia  grew  pale,  and  then  red.    She  made 
a  step  forward — ^hesitated — ^looked  at  her 
father  timidly — and  then  stood  as  still  as  a 
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statue,  praflfling  her  dftsped  hands  upon  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  silence  the  throhbings  that 
vlisturbed  her  reason.  "  Oirl/'  said  old  Kic- 
ooli,  in  a  Toice  of  suppressed  passion,  as  he 
seised  her  by  the  arm,  **  do  70a  know  that 
man  f — did  you  ever  see  him  before  t  An- 
swer, can  you  tell  me  his  name  ?"  **  No  T 
'*  No ! — the  insolent  ruffian  1  Go,  girl,  pre- 
sent your  cheek  to  your  (uture  husband, 
that  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  may  be 
fulfilled,  and  leave  me  to  dear  my  doorway 
of  vagabonds  r'  She  stepped  fwward  me- 
chanically ;  but  when  the  legitimate  suitor, 
extending  his  arms,  ran  forward  to  meet  her, 
she  eluded  him  with  a  sudden  shriek,  and 
staggered  towards  the  intruder.  "Hold — 
bold  I*  cried  the  relations,  "  you  are  mad — 
you  know  not  what  you  do — ^it  is  Francesco, 
the  mineralo  I"  She  had  reached  the  stran- 
ger, who  did  not  move  from  where  he  stood ; 
and,  as  the  ill-omened  name  met  her  ear, 
she  fainted  in  his  arma 

The  confusion  that  ensued  was  indescri- 
bable. Lelia  was  carried  senseless  into  the 
house ;  and  it  required  the  efforts  of  half  the 
party  to  hold  back  her  fisther,  who  would  have 
grappled  with  the  mineralo  upon  the  spot 
Francesco  stood  for  some  time  with  folded 
arms,  in  mournful  and  moody  silence ;  but 
when  at  length  the  voice  of  cursing,  which 
Nicooli  continued  to  pour  forth  against  him, 
bad  sunk  in  exhaustion,  he  advanced  and 
confronted  him.  "I  can  bear  those  names," 
said  he  *'  from  yoM.  Some  of  thepi,  you  know 
well,  are  undeserved ;  and  if  others  fit,  it  is 
more  my  misfortune  than  my  fault  If  to 
chastise  insults,  and  render  back  scorn  for 
scorn  is  to  be  a  ruffian,  I  am  one ;  but  no 
man  can  be  called  a  vagabond  who  resides 
in  the  habitation  and  follows  the  trade  of 
his  ancestors.  These  things,  however,  are 
trifles — at  best  they  are  only  worda  Tour 
real  objection  to  me  is  that  I  am  poob.  It 
18  a  strong  one.  If  I  choose  to  take  your 
daughter  without  a  dowry,  I  would  take  her 
in  spite  of  you  all ;  but  I  will  leave  her — 
•  even  to  that  thing  without  a  soul — ^rather 
than  subject  so  gentle  a  being  to  the  priva- 
tions and  vicissitudes  of  a  life  like  mine.  I 
demand,  therefore,  not  simply  your  daughter, 
but  a  dowry,  if  only  a  small  one ;  and  you 
have  the  right  to  require  that  on  my  part  I 
shall  not  be  empty-handed.  She  is  young, 
and  there  can  be,  and  ought  to  be  no  hurry 
with  her  marriage ;  but  give  me  only  a  year 


— «  single  year ;  name  a  reasonable  sum ;  and 
i^  by  the  appointed  time  I  cannot  tell  the 
money  into  your  hand,  I  hereby  engage  to 
relinquish  e?ery  daim,  which  her  generous 
preference  has  given  me,  upon  your  daugh- 
ter's hand."  **  It  is  well  put,"  replied  the 
cold  and  cautious  voice  in  the  assembly. 
"  A  year,  at  any  rate,  would  have  elapsed 
between  the  present  betrothing  and  the 
damsel's  marriage.  If  the  young  man  be- 
fore the  bells  of  twelve,  on  this  night  twelve- 
month, layeth  down  upon  the  table,  either 
in  coined  money,  or  in  gold,  or  golden  oro, 
the  same  sum  which  we  were  here  ready  to 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  my  grandscm,  why  I, 
for  one,  shall  not  object  to  the  maiden's  whim, 
— -provided  it  continues  so  long^ — ^being  con- 
sulted, in  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  in  pref- 
erence to  her  father's  judgment  and  desirea 
The  sum  is  only  three  thousand  livres  T  A 
laugh  of  scorn  and  derision  rose  among  the 
relationa  *'  Yes,  yes,"  said  they,  *'  it  is  but 
just  Let  the  mineralo  produce  three  thou- 
sand livres,  and  he  shall  have  his  bride. 
Neighbor  Niccoli,  it  is  a  £ur  proposal ;  al- 
low us  to  intercede  for  Francesco^  and  beg 
your  assent r  "Sirs,"  said  Francesco,  in 
perplexity  mingled  with  anger,  **  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  livres" — ^He  was  interrupted 
by  another  forced  laugh  of  derision.  "  It  is 
a  fair  proposal,''  repeated  the  relations; 
**  agree,  neighbor  Nicooli,  agree  1"  "  I  agree," 
said  Nicooli  disdainfully.  "It  is  agreed  1" 
replied  Francesco,  in  a  burst  of  hau^ty  in- 
dignation ;  and  with  a  swelling  heart  he  with- 
drew. 

A  very  remarkable  change  appeared  to 
take  place  from  that  moment  in  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  mineralo.  He  not 
only  deserted  the  company  of  his  riotous 
associates,  but  even  that  of  the  few  respect- 
able persons  to  whose  houses  he  had  ob- 
tained admission,  either  by  his  talents  for 
singing,  or  the  comparative  propriety  of  his 
conduct  Bay  after  day  he  labored  in  his 
precarious  avocation.  The  changes  of  the 
seasons  were  not  now  admitted  as  excusea 
The  storm  did  not  drive  him  to  the  wine- 
shed,  and  the  rain  did  not  confine  him  to  his 
hut  Day  after  day,  and  often  night  after 
night  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  field— on 
the  mountains — ^by  the  sides  of  the  rain- 
courses— on  the  shores  of  the  torrent 

He  rarely  indulged  himself  even  in  the 
recreation  of  meeting  his  mbtress,  for  whom 
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all  this  labor  was  mlxnittfld  to.  Gold,  not 
as  a  means  Vat  as  an  end,  seemed  to  be  his 
thought  by  day,  and  his  dream  hy  night,  the 
object  and  end  of  his  esistenee.  When  they 
did  meet  in  darkness,  and  loneliness,  and 
mystery,  it  was  bat  to  exchange  a  few  hur- 
ried sentences  of  hope  and  comfort,  and 
affBcted  reliance  upon  fortune.  On  these 
occasions,  tears,  and  tremblings,  and  hysteri- 
cal sobbings,  sometimes  told,  on  her  part,  at 
once  the  hollowness  of  her  wor<ls,  and  the 
weakness  of  her  constitution ;  but  on  his,  all 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  enthusiasm  and  stead- 
fast expectation. 

Days  and  weeks,  however,  passed  by — 
moons  rolled  away — ^the  year  was  drawing 
to  its  wane,  and  a  great  part  of  the  enor- 
mous sum  was  still  in  the  womb  of  the 
mountains.  Day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
and  month  by  month,  the  hopes  of  the 
mineralo  becune  Winter.  He  could  no 
longer  bestow  the  comfort  which  did  not 
cheer  eren  his  dreams.  Oloomy  and  sad, 
he  could  only  strain  his  mistress  in  his  arms, 
without  uttering  a  word  when  she  Tentured 
an  inquiry  respecting  his  progress,  and  then 
hurry  away  to  resume,  mechanically,  his 
hopeless  task. 

It  is  a  strange,  sometimes  an  awful  thing, 
to  look  into  the  mystery  of  the  female 
mind. 

Lelia's  health  had  reoeired  a  shock  from 
the  circumstances  we  have  recorded,  which 
left  her  cheek  pale,  and  her  limbs  weak,  for 
many  months ;  and  to  this  physical  infirmity 
was  now  added  the  effect  of  those  dumb^ 
but  too  eloquent,  interviews  with  her  lover. 
The  lower  he  sunk  in  despondency,  however, 
and  the  more  desperate  grew  tiieir  affairs, 
the  higher  her  spirits  rose,  as  if  to  quell  and 
control  their  fortune.  Her  hopes  seemed  to 
grow  in  proportion  with  his  fears,  and  the 
strength  which  deserted  him  went  over  as 
an  ally  and  supporter  to  her  weakness. 
Even  her  bodily  health  received  its  direc- 
tion from  her  mind.  Her  nerves  seemed  to 
recover  their  tone,  her  cheek  its  hue,  and  her 
eye  its  brilliancy.  The  cold  and  sluggish 
imagination  of  a  man  is  unacquainted  with 
half  the  resources  of  a  woman  in  such  cir- 
cumstancesL  Disappointed  in  her  depend- 
ence on  fortune  and  casualty,  Lelia  betook 
herself  to  the  altars  and  gods  of  her  people  I 
Saints  and  martyrs  were  by  turns  invoked ; 
vows  were  offered  np,  and  pilgrimages  and 


religioQs  watching*  peifutmed.  Then 
dreams  and  prodigies  into  play,  and 
and  auguries.  iSorlet  were  wrested  from  the 
pages  of  Dante,  and  warnings  and  commands 
translated  from  the  mystic  writings  of  the 

**  The  ■(«»  which  are  the  poetry  of  heareiL?* 

The  year  touched  upon  its  close ;  and  tiw 
sum  which  the  gold-seeker  had  ami  weed, 
although  great  almost  to  a  mirade,  was  stiU 
£ar^-very  iiar,  from  sufficient  The  last  day 
of  the  year  arrived,  ushered  in  by  stonm,  and 
thunderings,  and  lightnings ;  and  the  even- 
ing fell  cold  and  dark  upon  the  deapairing 
labors  of  Francesca  He  was  on  the  aide  of 
the  mountain  opposite  Nioooli's  house ;  and, 
as  daylight  died  in  the  valley,  he  saw,  with 
inexpressible  bitterness  of  soul,  by  the 
number  of  lights  in  the  windows^  that  the 
f6te  was  not  foigotten.  Some  trifling  snc- 
cess,  however,  induced  him,  like  a  drowning 
man  grasping  at  a  straw,  to  oontinne  his 
search.  He  was  on  the  spot  indicated  by  a 
dream  of  his  enthusiastic  mistress ;  and  she 
had  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  the  attempt 
tall  the  bell  of  the  distant  chnich  should 
lilence  their  hopes  for  ever. 

His  success  continued.  He  was  wotJdng 
with  the  pickaxe,  and  had  discovered  a  very 
small  perpendicular  vein ;  and  it  was  just 
possible  that  this,  although  altogether  in- 
adequate in  itself  might  be  crossed  at  a 
greater  depth,  by  a  horisontal  one,  and  thua 
form  one  of  the  grupfn,  or  nests,  in  which 
the  ore  is  plentiful  and  easily  extracted.  To 
work,  however,  was  difficult,  and  to  work 
long,  impossiUe.  His  strength  was  almost 
exhausted ;  the  storm  beat  fieroely  in  his 
&ce ;  and  the  darkness  increased  every  mo- 
ment His  heart  wholly  failetl  him;  his 
limbs  trembled ;  a  cold  perspiration  bedewed 
his  brow ;  and,  as  the  last  rays  of  daylight 
departed  from  the  mountain-side  he  fell 
senseless  upon  the  ground. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  state  be  did 
not  know  ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  life  by  a 
sound  resembling,  as  he  imagined,  a  human 
cry.  The  storm  howled  more  wildly  than 
ever  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
was  now  pitch-dark ;  but  on  turning  round 
his  head  he  saw,  at  a  little  distance  above 
where  be  lay,  a  small,  steady  light  Fran- 
cesco's heart  began  to  quake.  The  light 
advanced  towards  him,  and  he  perceived 
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that  it  was  borne  by  a  figure  arrayed  in 
white  from  head  to  foot  **  Lelia  T  cried  he 
in  amazement^  mingled  with  superstitioiu 
terror,  as  he  recognized  the  features  of  his 
young  (air  mistress.  ''Waste  not  time  in 
words,"  said  she,  *'  much  may  yet  be  done, 
and  I  have  the  most  perfect  assurance  that 
now  at  least  I  am  not  deceived.  Up,  and  be 
of  good  heart  I  Work,  for  here  is  light  I 
will  sit  down  in  the  shelter,  bleak  though  it 
be,  of  the  cUfF,  and  aid  yon  with  my  prayers, 
since  I  cannot  with  my  hands."  Francesco 
seized  the  axe,  and  stirred,  half  with  shame, 
half  with  admiration,  by  the  courage  of  the 
generous  girl,  resumed  his  labor  with  new 
Tigor.  "  Be  of  good  heart,"  continued  Lelia, 
••  and  all  will  yet  be  well  Bra?ely — ^brave- 
ly done ! — ^be  sure  the  saints  have  heard  us  I" 
Only  once  she  uttered  any  thing  resembling 
a  complaint — ^''It  is  so  ooldT  said  she, 
*  make  haste,  dearest,  for  I  cannot  find  my 
way  home,  if  I  would,  without  the  light" 
By  and  by  she  repeated  more  frequently  the 
injunction  to  **make  haste."  Francesco*s 
heart  bled  while  he  thought  of  the  suiferings 
of  the  sick  and  delicate  girl  on  sudi  a  night, 
in  such  a  place ;  and  his  blows  feel  desper- 
ately on  tiie  stubborn  rock.  He  was  now  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  spot  where  she  sat, 
and  was  just  about  to  beg  her  to  bring  the 
light  nearer,  when  she  spoke  agaia  **  Make 
haste — ^make  haste  T  she  said,  **  the  time  is 
almost  come— I  shall  be  wanted — I  am 
wanted — I  can  stay  no  longer — ^farewell  I" 
Francesco  looked  up,  but  the  light  was 
already  gone. 

It  was  so  strange,  this  sudden  desertion  ! 
If  determined  to  go,  why  did  she  go  alone  f 
—-aware,  as  she  must  have  been,  that  his 
remaining  in  the  dark  could  be  of  no  use. 
Could  it  be  that  her  heart  had  changed,  the 
moment  her  hopes  had  vanished  f  It  was 
a  bitter  and  ungenerous  thought ;  neverthe- 
less^ it  served  to  bridle  the  speed  with 
which  Francesco  at  first  sprung  forward  to 
overtake  his  mistress.  He  had  not  gone 
£ur,  however,  when  a  sudden  thrill  arrest- 
ed his  progress.  His  heart  ceased  to  beat, 
he  grew  faint,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but  for  the  support  of  a  rock,  against 
which  he  staggered.  When  he  recovered, 
he  retraced  his  steps  as  accurately  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  in  utter  darkness.  He  knew 
not  whether  he  found  the  exact  spot  on 
which  Lelia  had  sat,  but  he  was  sure  of  the 


surrounding  localities;  and,  if  she  was  still 
there,  her  white  dress  would  no  doubt  gleam 
even  through  the  thick  night  which  sur- 
rounded her. 

With  a  lightened  heart — for,  compared 
with  the  phantom  of  the  mind  which  had 
presented  itself,  all  things  seemed  endura- 
ble— ^be  begun  again  to  descend  the  moun- 
tain. In  a  place  so  singularly  wild,  where 
the  rocks  were  piled  around  in  combinations 
at  once  fantastic  and  sublime,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  light  carried  by  his  mis- 
tress should  be  wholly  invisible  to  him,  even 
had  it  been  much  nearer  than  was  by  this 
time  probable.  Far  less  was  it  surprising 
that  the  shouts  which  ever  and  anon  he  ut- 
tered should  not  reach  her  ear ;  for  he  was 
on  the  lee-side  of  the  storm,  which  raved 
among  the  diflb  with  a  fury  that  might  hare 
drowned  the  thunder. 

Even  to  the  practised  feet  of  Francesco^ 
the  route,  without  the  smallest  light  to 
guide  his  steps,  was  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  to  the  occupation  thus  afforded 
to  his  thoughts  it  was  perhaps  owing  that 
he  reached  Niccoli*s  house  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  enable  him  to  acquit  himself  in  a  manner 
not  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  manhood. 
"Niccoli,"  said  he,  on  entering  the  room, 
**  1  have  come  to  return  you  thanks  for  the 
trial  you  have  allowed  me.  I  have  failed, 
and,  in  terms  of  the  engagement  between 
us,  I  relinquish  my  claims  to  your  daugh- 
ter's hand."  He  would  then  have  retired 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered ;  but  old 
Niccoli  caught  hold  of  his  arm : — "  Bid  na 
fiEurewell,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  go 
not  in  anger.  Foiigtve  me  for  the  harsh 
words  I  used  when  we  last  met  I  hav» 
watched  you,  Francesco,  from  that  day — 
and — "  He  wiped  away  a  tear,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  s<Mled  and  neglected  ap- 
parel, and  the  haggard  and  ghastly  &oe 
of  the  young  man — **  No  matter — my 
word  is  plighted — ^fietfewelL  Now  call  my 
daughter,"  added  he,  *'and  I  pray  Ood 
that  the  business  of  this  night  end  in  no 
ilir 

Francesco  lingered  at  the  door.  He  would 
fain  have  seen  but  the  skirt  of  Lelia*s  man- 
tle before  departing !  "  She  is  not  in  her 
room !"  cried  a  voice  of  alarm.  Francesco's 
heart  quaked.  Presently  the  whole  house 
was  astir.  The  sound  of  feet  running  here 
and  there  was  heard,  and  agitated  voices 
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called  out  her  name.  The  nex*  momeiit  the 
old  man  rushed  out  of  the  roooi,  and,  lajiog 
hoth  his  hands  upoo  Francesco's  shoulders, 
looked  wildly  in  his  face.  "  Know  you 
aught  of  my  daughter  f"  said  he.  **  Speak, 
I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Saviour  1  Tell  me  that  you  have  married 
her,  and  I  will  forgive  and  bless  you  I 
Speak  1 — ^will  you  not  apeak  f  A  single 
word  1  Where  is  my  daughter  t  Where  is 
my  Lelia  f — ^my  life — my  light — ^my  hope — 
my  child — ^my  child  1**  The  minendo  start- 
ed, as  if  from  a  dream,  and  looked  round 
apparently  without  comprehending  what 
had  passed.  A  strong  shudder  then  shook 
his  frame  for  an  instant  **  Lights  I"  said  he, 
"  torches  livery  one  of  you  1  Follow  me  l" 
and  he  rushed  out  into  the  night  He  was 
speedily  overtaken  by  the  whole  of  the 
company,  amounting  to  more  than  twelve 
men,  with  lighted  torches,  that  flared  like 
meteors  in  the  storm.  As  for  the  leader 
himself,  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  drag 
one  limb  after  the  other,  and  he  staggered 
to  and  fro,  like  one  who  is  drunken  with 
wine. 

They  at  length  reached  the  place  he 
sought ;  and,  by  the  light  of  the  torches, 
something  white  was  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
clift  It  was  LeliflL  She  leaned  her  back 
against  the  rock;  one  hand  was  pressed 
upon  her  heart,  like  a  person  who  shrinks 
with  cold ;  and  in  the  other  she  held  the 
]amp»  the  flame  of  which  had  expired  in  the 
socket  Francesco  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  at  one  side,  and  the  old  man  at  the 
other,  while  a  light,  as  strong  as  day,  was 
shed  by  the  tordies  upon  the  spot  She 
was  dead— <iead — stone  dead  I 

After  a  time,  the  childless  old  man  went 
to  seek  out  the  object  of  his  daughter's  love ; 
but  Francesco  was  never  seen  from  that  fatal 
night  A  wailing  sound  is  sometimes  heard 
to  this  day  upon  the  hills,  and  the  peasants 
say  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  mineralo  seek- 
ing his  mistress  among  the  rocks ;  and  every 
dark  and  stormy  night  the  lamp  of  Lelia 
is  still  seen  upon  the  mountain,  as  she 
lights  her  phantom-lover  in  his  search  for 
gold. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  storm-lights  of 
Ansa  sea,  and  the  only  part  of  it  which  is 
mine  is  the  translation  into  the  language  of 
dviliaed  men  of  the  sentiments  of  a  rude  and' 
ignorant  people: 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  NORTH  CAPE. 

Ha  VINO  hired  an  open  boat  and  a  crew  of 
three  hands,  I  left  Hammerfest  at  nine,  r.  k, 
July  2,  1860,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Kord- 
kap.     The  boat  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
Nordland  build — ^veiy  long,  narrow,  sharp, 
but  strongly  built,  with  both  ends  shaped 
alike,  and  excellently  adapted  either  for 
rowing  or  sailing.    We  had  a  strong  head- 
wind from  northeast  at  starting,  and  rowed 
across  the  harbor  to  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Robertson, 
a  Scotchman,  is  situated,  near  to  the  little 
battery  (foMtning)  whidi  was  erected  to  de- 
fend the  approach  to  Hanunerfest,  subse- 
quently to  the  atrocious  seixure  of  the  place 
by  two  English  ships  during  the  last  war. 
Mr.  Robertson  kindly  lent  me  a  number  of 
reindeer  skins  to  lie  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat;   and  spreading  them  on  the  rough 
stones  we  carried  for  ballast,  I  was  thus 
provided  with  an  excellent  bed.     I  have 
slept  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time  on  reindeer 
skins,  and  prefer  them  to  any  feather-bed. 
Mr.  Robertson  warned  me  that  I  should  find 
it  bitterly  cold  at  sea,  and  expressed  surprise 
at  my  light  clothing ;  but  I  smiled,  and  as- 
sured him  that  my  hardy  wandering  life  had 
habituated  me  to  bear  exposure  of  every 
kind  with  perfect  impunity.    By  an  inge* 
nious  contrivance  of  a  very  long  tiller,  the 
pilot  steered  with  one  hand  and  rowed  with 
the  other,  and  we  speedily  cleared  the  har- 
bor, and  crept  round  the  coast  of  Qual  Oe, 
(Whale-Island,)  on    which  Hammerfest  is 
situated.    About  midnight,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  a  considerable  way  above  the 
horizon,  the  view  of  a  solitary  little  rock,  in 
the  ocean  ahead,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  crim- 
son glory,  was  most  impressive.    We  pro- 
ceeded with  a  tolerable  wind  until  six  in 
the  morning,  when  heavy  squalls  of  wind 
and  torrents  of  rain  began  to  beat  upon  us, 
forcing  us  to  run,  about  two  hours  after- 
wards, into  Havosund^-a  very  narrow  strait 
between  the  island  of  Havoe  and  the  main- 
land of  Finmark.    As  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  in  such  a  tempest^  we  ran  the  boat 
to  a  landing-place  in  front  of  the  summer 
residence  of  Herr  Ulich,  a  great  magnate 
in  Finmark.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
northern  gentleman's  house  in  the  world.    It 
is    a  large,   handsome,    wooden    building, 
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painted  white,  and  qoite  eqiud  in  appear- 
ance to  the  better  clasi  of  yillat  in  the 
North.  The  family  only  reside  there  daring 
the  three  summer  monthe;  and  extensive 
irarehonses  for  the  trade  in  dried  cod  or 
stockfish,  Ac^  are  attached.  My  crew  ob- 
tained shelter  in  an  outbailding,  and  I  un- 
hesitatingly sought  the  hospitality  of  the 
mansion.  Herr  Ulich  himself  was  absent, 
being  at  his  house  at  Hammerfesi ;  but  his 
amiable  lady,  and  her  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, received  me  with  a  frank  cordiality  as 
great  as  though  I  were  an  old  friend ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  thoroughly  at  home. 
Here  I  found  a  higfaly-acoompliahed  funily, 
surrounded  with  the  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments of  civilisation,  dwelling  amid  the 
wildest  solitudes,  and  so  near  the  North 
Cape  that  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  their 
house  in  clear  weather.  Madame  Ulich  and 
her  daughters  spoke  nothing  but  Norwegian, 
but  the  SOD,  a  very  intelligent  young  man  of 
about  nineteen,  spoke  English  very  well. 
He  had  recently  returned  from  a  two  years* 
residence  at  Archangel,  where  the  merchants 
of  Finmark  send  their  sons  to  learn  the  Rus- 
sian language,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  for 
their  trading  interests — ^the  greater  portion 
of  the  trade  of  Finmark  being  with  the 
White-Sea  districts,  which  supply  them  with 
meal  and  other  necessaries,  in  exchange  for 
stockfish,  ^  Near  as  they  were  to  the 
North  Cape,  it  was  a  singular  (act  that  Herr 
Ulich  and  his  son  had  only  once  visited  it ; 
and  the  fonner  had  resided  ten  years  at 
Havoeund— not  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
distant^-ere  that  visit  took  place  1  They 
said  that  very  few  travellers  visited  the 
Cape ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  majority  are 
French  and  Italians. 

I  declined  to  avail  myself  of  the  press- 
ing offer  of  a  bed,  and  spent  the  morning  in 
oonyersation  with  this  very  interesting  fam- 
ily. They  had  a  handsome  drawing-room, 
containing  a  grand  colossal  bust  in  bronse 
of  Louis  Philippe,  ^og  of  the  French. 
The  ex-king,  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  when 
a  wandering  exile,  (under  the  assumed  name 
of  Miiller,)  visited  the  North  Cape.  He  ex- 
perienced hospitality  from  many  residents 
in  Finmark,  and  he  had  slept  in  this  very 
room ;  but  the  house  itself  then  stood  on 
Maas  Island,  a  few  miles  farther  north. 
Many  years  ago,  the  present  proprietor  re- 
moved the  entire  stmctttre  to  Havoe;  and 


his  son  assured  me  the  room  itself  was  pre- 
served almost  exactly  as  it  was  when  Louis 
Philippe  used  it,  though  considerable  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  have  been  made 
to  other  parts  of  the  hous&  About  sixteen 
years  ago,  Paul  Gamard,  the  president  of 
the  commission  shortly  afterwards  sent  by 
the  French  government  to  explore  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  called  on  Herr  Ulich,  and 
said  he  was  instructed  by  the  king  to  ask 
what  present  he  would  prefer  from  his 
majesty  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit  to  the 
North.  A  year  afterwards,  the  corvette  of 
war,  La  lUehereket  on  its  way  to  Iceland, 
Ac^  put  into  Havoeund,  and  left  the  bust  in 
question,  as  the  express  gift  of  the  king.  It 
is  a  grand  work  of  art,  executed  in  the 
finest  style,  and  is  intrinsically  very  val- 
uable, although  of  course  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  became  Herr  Ulich's  prop* 
erty  add  inestimably  to  its  worth  in  his 
eyea  The  latter  gentleman  is  himself  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  highly-educated 
Norwegian.  He  has  travelled  over  all 
Europe,  and  speaks,  more  or  less,  most  civil- 
ixed  languages.  On  my  return  to  Hammer- 
feet  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  society, 
and  his  eager  hospitality ;  and  he  favored 
me  with  an  introduction  for  the  Norwegian 
states  minister  at  StockholuL  I  merely 
mention  these  things  to  show  the  warm- 
hearted kindness  which  even  an  unintro- 
duced,  unknown  traveller  may  experience 
in  the  far  North.  Herr  Ulich  has  resided 
twenty-five  years  at  Havosund ;  and'he  says 
he  thinks  that  not  more  than  six  English 
travellers  hare  visited  the  North  Cape  within 
twenty  years — ^that  is  to  say,  by  way  of  Ham- 
merfest ;  but  parties  of  English  gentlemen 
occasionally  proceed  direct  in  their  yachts. 

Fain  would  my  new  friends  hare  delayed 
my  departure ;  but,  wind  and  tide  serving, 
I  resumed  my  voyage  at  noon,  promising  to 
call  on  my  return.  In  sailing  through  the 
sound,  I  noticed  a  neat,  little  wooden  church, 
the  most  northern  in  Finmark.  A  minister 
preaches  in  it  to  the  Fins  and  Laps  at  inter- 
vals^ which  depend  much  on  the  state  of  the 
weather;  but  I  believe  once  a  month  in 
summer.  The  congregation  come  from  a 
circle  of  inmiense  extent  If  I  do  not  err, 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  mentions  in  his  tour 
having  met  with  the  clergyman  of  this  wild 
parish. 

Passing  Maas  Oe,  we  sailed  aeroes  an 
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open  ann  of  the  eeft^  and  readied  the  eoa>t 
of  Mager  Oe,  the  island  on  whiob  the  North 
Oape  ia  eituAted.  Mager  Oe  is  peih^w 
twenty  mtlea  long  by  a  dosen  broad,  and  is 
separated  from  the  extreme  northern  main- 
land of  Finmark  by  Magerosnnd.  Although 
a  fiivorable  wind  blew,  my  crew  persisted 
in  ranning  into  a  harbor  here,  where  there 
is  a  very  extensive  fiah-caring  establishment, 
called  GjesTohr,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Agaard 
of  Hammerfest  There  are  several  hoosea, 
shedS)  Ac^  and  immense  tiers  of  the  split 
stockfish  drying  across  horizontal  poles.  At 
this  time  about  two  hundred  people  were 
employed,  and  one  or  two  of  the  singular 
three-masted  White-Sea  ships  were  in  the 
harbor,  with  many  Finmark  fishing-boata 
The  water  was  literally  black  with  droves 
of  young  ood,  which  might  have  been  killed 
by  decens  as  they  basked  near  the  surface. 
My  men  loitered  hour  after  hour  ;  but  as  I 
was  most  anxious  to  visit  the  North  Oape 
when  the  midnight  sun  illumined  it,  I  in- 
duced them  to  proceed. 

On  resuming  our  voyage,  we  coasted  along 
the  shore,  which  was  one  mass  of  savage, 
precipitous  rock,  until  the  Uack  massive 
Oape  loomed  very  distinctly  in  the  horijgon. 
I  landed  at  a  bluff  headland  called  Tunces, 
and  coUeoted  a  few  flowers  growing  in  crev- 
ices in  the  rock.  A  little  beyond  that,  in 
Sandbugt,  a  fragment  of  wreck  was  discern- 
ible, and  I  ordered  the  boat  to  be  pulled 
towards  it  It  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
keel  of  a  large  ship,  about  fifty  feet  long, 
and  much  worn.  It  had  evidently  been 
hauled  on  the  reefs  by  some  fishermen,  and 
the  fortunate  salvors  had  placed  their  rude 
marks  upon  it  I  mused  over  this  fragment 
of  wreck,  which  was  mutely  eloquent  with 
melancboly  suggestiveness.  How  many  pray- 
ers had  gone  forth  with  the  unknown  ship  1 
how  many  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  lovers, 
and  unconscious  widows  and  orphans,  might 
at  that  moment  be  hoping  against  hope  for 
her  return  I  To  what  port  did  she  belong  ? 
In  what  remote  ocean  had  she  met  her  doom  I 
Perchance  this  keel  had  been  borne  by  wind 
and  tide  from  some  region  of  thick-ribbed 
ice,  and  was  the  only  reUc  to  tell  of  the  dark 
fate  of  a  gallant  bark  and  brave  crew  1  Alas, 
what  a  thrilling  history  might  that  weed- 
tangled  piece  of  wood  be  linked  with,  and 
what  food  did  it  supply  for  the  wanderer's 
iflBagination  1 


Resuming  the  voyage,  we  came  to  a  kng 
promontory  of  solid  rock,  stretching  hr  ialo 
the  se%  where  it  tapers  down  to  the  level  of 
the  water.  It  is  called  Kniuskjoeroddco ; 
and  I  particularly  draw  attention  to  it  for 
the  following  reason : — At  Hammerfest  the 
consul  favored  me  with  an  inspection  of  the 
charts  recently  pnblished  by  Uie  Norwegian 
government,  from  express  surveys  by  sdcn- 
tific  ofiicers  of  their  navy.  The  instant  I 
cast  my  eye  over  the  one  containing  Mager 
Oe,  I  perceived  that  KniuskjoBrodden  was 
set  down  farUur  north  than  tha  North  Oape 
iUdf!  The  consul  said  that  such  was  the 
actual  fiust,  though  he  will  not  consent  to  its 
disputing  the  legitimacy  of  the  ancient  fimie 
which  the  Oape  worthily  enjoys ;  since  it  is 
merely  a  low,  narrow  projection,  of  altogether 
insignificant  character.  I  walked  to  its  ex- 
tremity, and  narrowly  escaped  being  washed 
by  the  roaring  breakers  into  the  deep  trans- 
parent sea. 

Rounding  Eniuskjcerodden,  the  Norti» 
Oape  burst  in  all  its  sunlit  grandeur  on  my 
delisted  view.  It  was  now  a  dead  calm, 
and  my  vikings  pulled  very  slowly 
the  grand  bay  of  Kniusucsrig,  to  afford 
an  oppovtnnity  of  sketching  the  object  whidi 
is  one  enormous  mass  of  solid  rode  upwards 
of  a  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  I  can  oom- 
pare  it  to  nothing  nxve  fitly  than  the  keep 
of  a  castle  of  tremendous  sise ;  for  it  very 
gently  tapen  upwards  fi>om  the  base,  and 
presents  a  surfiioe  marvellously  resembling 
timewom  masonry.  The  front  approadice 
the  perpendicular,  and  so  does  much  of  the 
western  side  alsa  The  eolor  of  this  mi^ty 
rock  is  a  dark,  shining,  speckled  gray,  re- 
lieved by  dazxling  masses  of  snow  lying  in 
the  gigantic  fissures,  which  seem  to  have 
been  riven  by  some  dread  convulsion.  Hie 
impression  I  felt  as  the  boat  glided  beneath 
its  shadow  was  one  of  thrilling  awe ;  for  its 
magnifieently  stern  proportions — ^its  colossal 
magnitude — ^its  position  as  the  lonely,  un- 
changing sentinel  of  nature,  which  for 
countless  ages  has  stood  forth  as  the  termi- 
nation of  the  European  continent  frowning 
defiance  to  the  maddening  fury  of  the  mjh- 
tic  Arctic  Ocean — all  combine  to  invest  it 
with  associations  and  attributes  of  over- 
powering majesty.  My  ideas  of  its  sub- 
limity were  more  than  realised ;  and  as  I 
landed  on  its  base,  in  the  blase  of  the  mid- 
night sun,  I  Cslt  an  emotion  of  proud  joy. 
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that  mj  loog-feasted  hope  of  gasing  apon  it 
at  such  an  hour,  aod  under  such  circnm- 
atanoes,  waa  JiteraUjr  fulfilled. 

The  only  place  where  a  landing  can  be 
effected  is  on  the  weetera  aide,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  head  of  the  Cape ;  and 
ii  is  usual  for  those  who  ascend  it  to  go 
many  milea  round  from  thia  starting-place 
to  gain  the  aummit,  becauae  a  direct  upward 
aaeent  ia  oooaidered  impracticable.  But 
having  much  confidence  in  mj  climbing 
capabilitiea,  I  reaolred  to  adventure  the 
latter  feat;  and  although  burdened  with 
mv  aea^oak  and  other  things,  I  instantly 
commenced  the  task,  leaving  mj  crew  to 
slumber  in  the  boat  until  my  retuin.  I 
found  the  whole  of  the  weatemaide,  oppoaite 
the  landing-place,  clothed  with  the  moat 
luxuriant  vegetation  to  the  height  of  about  a 
hundred  yarda.  There  were  myriads  of 
flowers,  including  ezquiaite  white  violeta 
with  hairy  atema;  purple,  red,  and  white 
atar-floweri ;  the  beautiful  large  yellow  cup- 
flower,  growing  on  atema  two  feet  high,  and 
called  by  the  Norwegiana  knap-nUleti-^U- 
blonuter,  (literally,  button-aun-eye-flower,) 
and  many  other  varietiea  of  apedea  unknown 
to  me.  There  were  alao  aeveral  kinda  of 
dwarf  ahruba,  including  the  juniper,  then  in 
green  berry.  Butterfliea  and  inaecta  flitted 
gayly  from  flower  to  flower.  After  reating 
on  a  ledge  of  rook  to  take  breath,  and  look 
down  on  the  glaasy  waters  and  the  boat  at 
my  feet— now  dwindled  to  a  speck— I  re- 
named my  damberiog ;  but  to  my  extreme 
mortifiGation,  when  I  had  aaoended  two- 
thirds  of  the  way,  at  no  small  risk  to  my 
bones,  I  waa  maatered  by  overhaoging 
maaaaa  of  rock,  all  trickling  with  alimy 
moiature  from  the  congealed  anew  above. 
Here  I  had  a  nanow  eacape  from  being 
killed  by  a  fragment  of  looaa  rook  giving 
way  beneath  me ;  and  drawing  down  other 
pteoea  after  it;  but  I  dmg  tenadoualy  to  a 
firm  part,  and  the  heavy  atonaa  bounded 
harmleaaly  over  my  head.  I  deaoended  with 
difficulty ;  and  after  carefully  aurveying  the 
lace  of  the  roeksy  tried  at  a  more  ikvoraUe 
place,  and  even  then  I  waa  above  an  hour  b 
gaining  the  anmmit  I  underatand  that  I 
am  the  first  adventurer  who  haa  acaled  the 
Gape  at  that  place ;  and  I  certainly  waa 
thankful  when  I  could  throw  my  weary 
frame  down,  and  eat  aome  frugal  fare,  as- 
king my  thiiatwith  a  haadfol  of  aaow  from 


the  aolid  patdi  by  my  aide.  Though  I  had 
been  more  than  forty-eight  boura  without 
rest,  bodily  fatigue  waa  little  felt  I  could 
behold  from  my  airy  elevation  many  milea 
of  the  aurface  of  the  iiland.  The  higher 
peaka  and  the  aheltered  hoUowa  were  clothed 
with  anew,  glittering  in  the  midnight  aun, 
and  aeveral  dark  lakea  neatled  amid  the 
frowning  rocka. 

Resuming  my  progress,  I  passed  over  the 
surfiEUse  of  the  Cape.  It  is  covered  with  sUty 
dibrtM,  and,  what  atruck  me  as  very  remark- 
able, quantities  of  a  aubatanoe  reaembliii^ 
coarse  white  marble,  totally  different  from 
the  Gape  itsel£  The  only  vegetation  on  the 
summit  is  a  species  of  moaa,  which  beara 
moat  beautiful  fiowers,  generally  of  a  pur- 
ple hue,  blooming  in  cluatera  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  together.  These  dumb  wit- 
nesaea  of  nature'a  benevolent  handiwork 
filled  my  aoul  with  pleaaing,  grateful 
thoughts,  and  uplifted  it  to  the  Divine  Being 
who  maketh  flowers  to  bloom  and  waters  to 
gush  in  the  moat  desolate  regions  of  the  eartL 
In  the  bed  of  a  ravine,  croaaed  in  my  way 
towarda  the  end  of  the  Cape,  I  found  a  rapid 
atream  of  the  purest  water,  which  proved 
delicioualy  refreahiog.  I  wandered  along ; 
and  after  akirting  much  of  the  weatem  pre- 
cipice, drew  nigh  the  bourne  of  my  pilgrim- 
age. The  Cape  terminatea  in  a  ahape  ap- 
proaching a  semicircle,  but  the  moat  northern 
part  swells  out  in  a  clear  a];^reciable  point 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  latter  I 
came  upon  a  circle  of  stones,  piled  nearly 
breast  high,  indosiDg  a  space  some  doaen 
feet  in  diameter.  This  had  evidently  been 
erected  by  a  party  of  viaitora  aa  a  ahelter 
from  the  winda.  Not  flar  distant  a  block  of 
black  rock  rises  above  the  level,  which  ia 
otherwiae  amooth  aa  a  bowling-green,  and 
covered  with  minute  fragmenta  of  rock. 
Within  two  or  three  yarda  of  the  extreme 
point  is  a  smaU  pole,  sustained  m  the  centre 
of  a  pile  of  atooea.  I  found  aeveral  initaala 
and  datea  cut  on  thia  very  peridiable  regiater, 
aod  added  my  own.  I  believe  it  waa  aet  up 
by  the  government  expedition  three  or  four 
years  ago,  as  a  signal  poat  for  the  trigono- 
metrical aurvey. 

I  cannot  adequately  describe  the  tide  of 
emotion  which  filled  my  soul  as  I  walked  up 
to  the  diny  verge.  I  only  know  that,  after 
standing  a  moment  with  folded  arma,  beat* 
ing  heart,  and  tear-dimmed  eye,  I  knelt,  and 
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iritb  lowly-bowed  head,  raturaed  thanks  to 
God  for  permitting  me  to  thus  realise  one 
darling  dream  of  my  boyliood  1 

Despite  the  wind,  which  here  blew 
violently,  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  tlie  pole,* 
and  wrapping  my  doak  around  me,  long 
contemplated  the  grand  spectacle  of  nature 
in  one  (rf  her  sublimest  aspects.  I  was  truly 
alone.  Not  a  living  being  was  in  sight :  fitr 
beneath  was  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean 
with  a  sail  or  two  on  its  bosom  at  an  im- 
mense distance;  above  was  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  flecked  with  snowy  cloudlets ;  the 
sun  was  gleaming  through  a  broad  belt  of 
blood-red  horizon  ;  the  only  sounds  were  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  occasional 
plaintive  scream  of  hovering  sea-fowL  My 
pervading  feeling  was  a  calm  though  deep 
sense  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  triumph 
— very  natural  to  an  enthusiastic  young 
wanderer  upon  achieving  one  of  the  long- 
cherished  enterprises  of  his  life. 

With  reluctant  and  wildly-devious  step,  I 
bade  what  is  probably  an  eternal  adieu  to 
the  wodderous  Cape,  and  effected  a  com- 
paratively easy  descent  to  the  place  whence 
I  had  started.  My  men  had  dropped  grap- 
nel a  considerable  distance  from  the  rock  *, 
and  being  unwilling  to  disturb  their  slumber, 
I  spent  some  further  time  in  exploring  the 
western  base.  There  is  a  very  curious 
cavernous  range  of  rock  washed  out  by  the 
terrific  beating  of  wintery  storms,  so  as  to 
form  a  species  of  arcade.  The  sides  are  of 
immense  thickness,  but  the  sea  has  worn 
them  open  at  the  top^  The  water  here,  as 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Norway  and  Fin- 
mark,  is  marvellously  transparent.  Weeds 
and  fish  may  be  seen  at  a  prodigious  depth 
clearly  as  in  a  mirror. 

On  the  return  voyage,  we  ran  into  a  creek 
near  Sandbugt,  and  the  crew  went  ashore 
to  a  Lap  ganmu  (hut)  to  sleep ;  but  aS  t  had 
no  desire  to  furnish  a  dainty  fresh  meal  to 
the  vermin  with  which  every  gamme  swarms» 
I  slept  soundly  on  my  reindeer  skins  in  the 
boat,  although  it  was  now  rainy  and  in- 
tensely cold.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
I  joined  them  at  the  gamme,  and  bought  a 
fine  path  or  tunic  of  reindeer  skin  from  an 
old  Lap ;  and  learning  that  his  herd  of  reins 
was  in  the  vicinity,  I  had  a  long  ramble  in 
search  of  them,  but  without  avail ;  for  they 
had  wandered  Pxt  away,  influenced  by  that 
remarkable  instinct  which  impels  r^ndeer  | 


tp  invariably  run   agmnut    the   wind.     I 
gathered  some  fine  specimens  of  sponge  in 
marshy  hollows.    In  the  course  of  our  sub- 
sequent voyage,  I  made  another  pause  of  a 
few  hours  at  Qiesvohr,  where  I  examined 
the  works  for  curing  the  fish  and  extracting 
the  oil,  but  dedined  taking  any  repose. 
Next  morning,  being  favored  with  a  power- 
ful wind,  our  little  craft  fiurly  leaped  over 
the  waves ;  and  I  noted  her  dexterous  man- 
agement with  the  eye  of  an  amateur  re- 
ceiving a  valuable  lesson.    The  old  pilot 
kept  the  sheet  of  the  Ing^sail  oonstantlj 
ready  to  slip,  and  another  hand  stood  by  the 
greased  halyard  to  let  all  go  by  the  run ; 
for  there  are  frequent  eddies  and  squalls  of 
wind  along  this  very  dangerous  coast,  which 
would  upset  a  boat  in  an  instant,  were  not 
great  tact  and  unremitting  vigilance  exer- 
cised.   The  sea  ran  exceedingly  high,  and 
we  shipped  water  from  stem  to  stem  every 
time  we  settled  in  its  trough,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  baling  never  ceased.    3afely,  how- 
ever, did  we  run  into  Havosund  once  more 
at  about  eight  o'dock. 

Young  Ulich  welcomed  my  unexpectedly 
early  return  at  the  landing-place,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  again  become  the  eagerly-wel- 
oomed  guest  of  his  house.  Happily,  and 
only  too  quickly,  did  the  time  speed.  I 
chatted  in  my  sadly-broken  Norwegian — 
the  first  to  laugh  at  my  own  comical  blun- 
ders ;  and  the  eldest  young  lady  sweetly 
sang  to  me  several  of  the  most  andent  and 
popular  of  her  native  ballads,  accompanying 
them  on  her  guitar — the  &shionable  instru- 
ment of  music  in  the  North,  where  many 
things  which  have  £Ulen  into  desuetude  with 
us  universally  flourish.  As  she  could  under- 
stand no  other  language,  I  in  return  did  my 
best  to  chant  the  celebrated  national  Danish 
song,  Den  tappre  Landioldat,  the  fiune  of 
which  has  penetrated  to  the  far  North.  So 
popular  is  this  song  in  Denmark,  that  its 
author  and  composer  have  both  recently 
received  an  order  of  knighthood  for  it.  In 
the  library  were  translations  of  Marryatt,. 
and  other  English  novelists ;  and  they 
showed  me  a  copy  of — Cruikshank's  SotiU  I 
I  thought  that  if  that  gifted  artist  could 
have  thus  beheld  how  his  fame  and  a  gen- 
uine copy  of  his  greatest  work  has  pene- 
trated, and  is  highly  appredated  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  North  Cape,  he  would  have 
experienced  a  glow  of  enviable,  and  not  un- 
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deienred  satufaction.  The  only  teetotaller, 
hf  the  way,  whom  I  erer  met  with  in  Scan- 
dinavia, was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  hoat 
with  me.  He  invariably  declined  the  brcm- 
dimitif  aa  I  passed  it  round  from  time  to 
time,  and  assured  me  he  drank  only  water 
and  milk. 

The  young  ladies  had  about  a  score  of 
pretty  tame  pigeons;  and  to  my  extreme 
regret  a  couple  were  killed,  to  give  me  an 
additional  treat  at  a  dinner  served  in  a  style 
which  I  should  rather  have  expected  to  meet 
with  in  an  English  hotel  than  at  a  solitary 
house  on  an  arctic  island.  They  afterwards 
conducted  me  to  their — garden  !  Tes,  a 
veritable  garden,  the  lame  of  which  has  ex- 
tended fkr  and  wide  in  Finmark ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  to  it  for  at  least  four 
hundred  miles  southward.  It  is  of  consid- 
erable siae,  inclosed  by  high  wooden  walls, 
painted  black  to  attract  the  sun*s  rays,  which 
are  very  fervid  in  the  latter  end  of  summer. 
Potatoes,  peas,  and  other  table  vegetables, 
were  in  a  thriving  'state,  but  only  come  to 
maturity  in  favorable  seasons.  I  had  some 
radishes  at  dinner,  and  excellent  they  were. 
Glazed  frames  protected  cucumber  and  other 
plants,  and  many  very  beautiful  and  delicate 
flowers  bloomed  in  the  open  air.  The  young 
ladies  gathered  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  these,  including  large  blue  forget-me-nots, 
and  placed  them  within  the  leaves  of  my 
Bible.  Highly  do  I  treasure  them,  for  they 
will  ever  vividly  recall  a  host  of  pleasant 
and  romantic  associations. 

Host  pressing  were  they  all  to  induce  me 
to  stay  some  days  with  them,  and  gladly 
indeed  would  I  have  complied  had  circum- 
stances permitted  ;  but  I  felt  compelled  to 
hasten  back  to  Hammerfest  In  the  after- 
noon, therefore,  I  bade  adieu  to  a  fiunily 
which  had  shown  roe  a  degree  of  engaging 
kindness  greater  than  any  I  had  experienced 
since  I  left  my  warndy-attached  Danish 
friends. 

The  remainder  of  our  return  royage  was 
wet  and  tempestuous.  We  sailed  and  rowed 
all  night,  and  reached  Hammerfest  at  eight 
A.  K.  on  July  6,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  good  folks  there,  who  had  not  anticipated 
seeing  us  again  in  less  than  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  consul  and  many  others  assured 
me  that  my  voyage  had  been  performed  with 
unprecedented  speed,  the  whole  time  occu- 
pied being  not  quite  three  and  a  half  days. 


DIekcM*  ••  KwiIibU  Wads.** 

SOHNAIBUUSM. 

That  a  person  deeply  immersed  in  thought, 
should,  like  Dominie  Sampson,  walk  along  in 
a  state  of  **  prodigious"  unconsciolisness, 
excites  no  surprise,  from  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence ;  but  that  any  one  should, 
when  £Mt  asleep,  go  through  a  series  of 
complicated  actions  which  seem  to  demand 
the  assistance  of  the  senses  while  closed 
against  ordinary  external  impressions  is, 
indeed,  marvellous.  Less  to  account  for 
this  mysterious  state  of  being,  than  to  ar- 
range such  a  series  of  facts  as  may  help 
further  inquiry  into  the  subject,  we  have 
assembled  several  curious  circumstances 
regarding  somnambulism. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  case  occurred  at 
the  Police-office  at  Southwark,  of  a  woman 
who  was  charged  with  robbing  a  man  while 
he  was  walking  in  his  sleep  during  the  day- 
time along  High-street,  in  the  Borough, 
when  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  in  his  somnambulic 
fits  through  crowded  thoroughfares.  He  was 
a  plasterer  by  trade,  and  it  was  stated  in 
court  that  it  was  not  an  unconmion  thing  for 
him  to  fall  asleep  while  at  work  on  the 
scaffold,  yet  he  never  met  with  any  accident, 
and  would  answer  questions  put  to  him  as  if 
he  were  awake.  In  like  manner,  we  are 
informed  that  Dr.  Haycock,  the  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Oxford,  would,  in  a  fit  of  som- 
nambulism, preach  an  eloquent  discourse; 
and  some  of  the  sermons  of  a  lady  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  her  sleep  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  publication. 

We  remember  meeting  with  the  case  of 
an  Italian  servant,  who  was  a  somnambulist, 
and  who  enjoyed  the  character  of  being  a 
better  waiter  when  he  was  asleep  than 
when  he  was  awake.  Every  book  on  the 
subject  repeats  the  anecdote  which  has  been 
recorded  of  the  blind  poet,  Dr.  Blacklock, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  rose  from  his  bed,  to 
which  he  had  retired  at  an  early  hour,  came 
into  the  room  where  his  fiunily  jeere  assem- 
bled, conversed  with  them,  aiterwards  en- 
tertained them  with  a  pleasant  song,  and 
then  retired  to  his  bed ;  and  when  he  awoke, 
had  not  the  least  recollection  of  what  he 
had  done.  Here,  however,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  mystery,  we  meet  with  this 
difficulty-^were  these  persons,  when  they 
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performed  the  aetioiia  detcribed,  partially 
awake,  or  were  they  really  in  a  atate  of 
profound  sleep  ?  In  eolying  this  problem, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  premising 
only  that  if  we  avail  oorselTet  of  cases 
which  the  reader  may  before  have  met  with, 
it  is  to  throw  light  on  what  we  may,  per- 
haps, call  the  physiology  of  this  yeiy  ca- 
riouB  affection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  somnambu- 
lism is  hereditary.  Horstius  mentions  three 
brothers,  who  were  affected  with  it  at  the 
eame  period ;  and  Dr.  Willis  knew  a  whole 
lamily  subject  to  it  It  is  considered  by  all 
medical  men  as  a  peculiar  form  of  disease. 
It  seldom  manifests  itself  before  the  age  of 
aiz,  and  scarcely  eyer  continues  beyond  the 
sixtieth  year.  It  depends  physically  upon 
the  susceptibility  or  delicacy  of  the  nervous 
system;  and  on  this  account  females  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  males ;  and  in  youth 
it  manifests  itself  more  firequently  than  in 
mature  age.  It  is  caused  mentally  by  any 
violent  and  profound  emotion ;  as  well  as 
by  excessive  study,  and  over-fatiguing  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Some  persons  walk 
periodically  in  their  sleep ;  the  fit  returns 
at  stated  intervals — perhaps  two  or  three 
times  only  in  the  month.  It  has  been  also 
observed— although  we  by  no  means  vouch 
for  the  fact — ^by  an  eminent  German  physi- 
cian, that  some  persons  walk  at  the  full, 
others  at  the  new  moon,  but  especially  at  its 
changes.  One  Qerman  authority — Burdach 
— goes  the  comical  length  of  asserting  that 
the  propensity  of  somnambulists  to  walk  on 
the  roofs  of  houses  is  owing  to  the  attraction 
of  the  moon,  and  that  they  have  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  moon,  even  in 
the  day  time.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  affection,  somnambulinn  undoubtedly 
assumes  different  degrees  of  intensity.  Hie 
first  degree  evinces  itself  by  the  movements 
we  have  referred  to,  and  by  sleep-talkii^. 
This  stage  is  said  to  be  marked  by  an  im- 
possibility of  opening  the  eyes,  which  are  as 
if  glued  together.  There  are  many  curious 
circumstances  to  be  observed  concerning 
aleep-talking.  The  intonation  of  the  voice 
differs  from  the  waking  state,  and  persons 
for  the  most  part  express  themselves  with 
unusual  facility. 

We  were  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  ac- 
customed to  sit  up  in  bed  and  recite  poetry 


in  her  sleep,  whoee  mother  aMored  us  that 
she  sometimes  took  cogniaooe  of  drcom- 
stances  which  she  could  not,  in  any  way  ac- 
count for.  On  one  occasion  they  had  been 
to  a  ball;  and,  after  the  daughter  was  in 
bed  and  asleep,  her  mother  went  quietly  into 
her  room,  and  taking  away  her  drees  and 
gloves  deposited  them  in  another  room. 
Presently,  as  usual,  the  fair  somnambule  be- 
gan talking  in  her  sleep;  her  mother  enter- 
ed, as  usual,  into  oooversation  with  her ;  and 
at  length  asked  "  But  what  have  you  done 
with  your  new  ball-dress  I**  *'Why,  yon 
know,"  replied  she,  **  you  have  laid  it  on  the 
couch  in  the  drawing-room."  ''Yes,"  con- 
tinued the  mother,  **  but  your  gloves — what 
have  you  done  with  themT  **  You  know 
weU  enough,"  she  answered,  in  an  angry 
one,  "you  have  locked  them  up  in  yoor 
jewel  bos.**  Both  answers  were  correct; 
and  it  may  be  here  observed  that  somnam- 
bulists, if  equivocated  with  in  conversation, 
or  in  any  way  played  upon,  will  express 
themselves  annoyed,  and  betray  angry  feel- 
ings. The  truthfulness  of  sleep-talking  may, 
we  apprehend,  always  be  relied  on.  In  this 
state  there  is  no  attempt  at  evasion ;  no  in- 
genuity exerdsed  to  disguise  any  thing.  Hie 
master-mind  of  Shakspeare — ^whidi  seems 
to  have  divined  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and 
illustrated  scientific  principles  before  they 
were  discovered  by  philosophers — recog- 
nised this  fact,  in  making  lago  thus  ronse 
the  jealousy  of  Othello : — 

**  There  srs  a  kind  of  mea  so  loose  of  soul 
Thst  tn  their  steep  wiU  mutter  their  aflUia  ^ 
One  ofthis  kind  is  Cssslo. 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  si^,  *  8veet  Dnsdemons, 
Letosbewsry.*" 

Hitherto  Othello  had  borne  up  manfully 
against  the  cruel  insinuations  of  lago— but 
this  sleep-revelation  "denoted  a  forcsgone 
oondusipn,"  and  carried  with  it  irresistible 
conviction.  Upon  the  same  principle,  Lord 
Byron  founded  the  story  of  "  Parisina^" 
Not  long  ago  a  robbery  was  committed  in 
Scotland,  which  was  discovered  by  one  of 
the  guilty  parties  beiqg  overheard  muttering 
some  fkcts  connected  with  it  in  his  sleep 
Mental  anxiety  will,  almost  at  any  age,  give 
rise  to  sleep-talking.  The  ideas  of  children 
during  sleep  are  often  very  vivid;  nor  ii 
there  any  thing  more  common  than  to  hear 
them  utter  exclamations  of  distress,  con- 
nected, particdar^p  with  any  fean  that 
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may,  nnwiaely,  bare  been  imprened  on  the 
'vrakiDg  miiid.  The  case  of  a  little  g^rl  came 
lately  under  our  notice,  who  exhibited  the 
most  alarming  nymptoms  during  aleep;  Bob- 
bing and  imploring  help,  under  the  imagina- 
tion that  ahe  waa  being  pursued  by  an  evil 
spirit :  in  contequence  of  a  foolish,  fanatical 
person  having  frightened  her  with  threats 
of  this  description,  while  the  child,  before 
going  to  bed,  was  saying  her  prayers.  Very 
much  conTulsed  inwardly,  she  was  with 
difficulty  awakened,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  remained  in  a  state  of  agitation 
bordering  on  delirium.  Assuredly  parents 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  endeavoring  to 
make  very  young  children  go  to  bed  with 
composed  and  happy  minds,  otherwise  they 
know  not  what  hideous  phantom  may  draw 
aside  the  curtain  of  their  sleep ;  and,  by 
terrifying  the  imagination,  produce  fits  that 
may  be  incurable  in  after-life.  We  believe 
it  quite  possible  that  epilepsy,  itself,  may 
be  BO  produced. 

In  schools  sleep-talking  is  very  common : 
anxious  pupils,  in  their  sleep,  will  frequently 
repeat  a  lesson  they  cannot  remember  when 
awake. 

The  son  of  the  eminent  linguist  and  com- 
mentator. Doctor  Adam  Clarke,  tells  us, 
that  his  £either  overheard  him,  in  his  sleep 
repeat  a  Greek  verb  which  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  learn,  and  which,  the  following 
morning,  he  was  unable  to  remember.  This 
is  a  curious  fact — ^he  knew  his  lesson  in  his 
deep,  but  did  not  do  so  when  he  was  awake ; 
the  faculty  of  memory,  however,  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism  undergoes  many  singular 
modifications.  Thus,  persons  who  talk  in 
their  sleep,  may,  by  conversation,  be  brought 
to  remember  a  dream  within  a  dream ;  and 
it  b  very  common,  in  the  higher  stages  of 
somnambulism,  for  a  person  to  recollect 
what  happened  in  the  preceding  fit,  and  be 
unconscious  of  any  interval  having  elapsed 
between  them.  A  somnambulist,  at  Berlin, 
in  one  of  her  puroxysms,  wandering  in  her 
sleep,  was  g\dlty  of  an  indiscretion  which 
she  had  no  recollection  of  in  her  waking 
hours ;  but,  when  she  again  became  som- 
nambulic, she  communicated  all  the  circum- 
stances to  her  mother.  During  the  next 
eonvaleacent  interval,  they  again  escaped 
her  memory.  The  case  is  related,  by  Tre- 
Tiranus,  of  a  young  student  who  when  he 
fell  asleep  hegui  to  repeat  aloud  a  oon- 
voL.  a-~28 


tinuous  and  connected  dream,  which  b^gan 
each  night  precisely  where  it  left  off  the  pre- 
ceding night  This  reminds  us  of  the  story 
of  the  drunken  Porter,  who  in  a  fit  of  intox- 
ication left  a  parcel  at  a  wrong  house ;  when 
he  became  sober  he  could  not  recollect  where 
he  had  left  it,  but  the  next  time  he  got 
drunk  he  remembered  the  honse,  and  called 
and  recovered  it 

In  persons  disposed  to  somnambulism, 
dreams  of  a  very  striking  and  exciting  nature 
call  into  action,  in  the  early  stage  of  this 
affection,  the  musdes  of  the  voice  before 
those  which  are  implicated  in  the  move- 
ment of  rising  and  walking ;  and '  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  musdes,  upon 
which  the  voice  is  dependent,  are  very  nu- 
merous and  exquisitely  delicate ;  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  they  are  affected  by  all 
mental  emotiona  Hence,  the  tones  of  the 
voice  truly  indicate  the  character  of  certain 
passions  and  feelings,  for  which  reason,  on 
the  stage,  the  intonation  given  by  the  actor, 
whether  it  be  the  distressed  cry  of  a  Bel- 
videra,  or  the  pathetic  singing  of  an  Ophelia, 
will  carry  along  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  albeit,  the  exact  words  may  not 
be  understood.  A  particular  tone  of  voice 
causes,  without  reference  to  words,  a  cor- 
responding feeling,  just  as  the  vibration  of 
one  instrument  will  harmonize  with  the 
vibration  of  another ;  but  this  is  not  all,  the 
voice  is  the  first  organ  which  is  affected  by 
any  excitement  of  the  brain.  It  betrays 
the  wine-bibber  having  drunk  to  excess 
while  he  is  yet  perfectly  rational;  it  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  per- 
sons in  their  sleep  when  excited  by  dreams, 
should  moan,  mutter,  or  even  speak  artic- 
ulately. In  this  state,  the  mind  seems  to 
struggle,  in  its  connection  with  the  body,  to 
give  utterance  to  its  emotions;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  the  greater  the  inten- 
sity of  the  dream-conception,  the  dearer 
will  be  the  articulation  of  the  voice,  and 
the  greater,  also,  the  predsion  of  the  som- 
nambulic movements.  Hence,  apparently, 
it  is  only  in  very  profound  sleep  that  persons 
will  rise,  dress  themselves,  widk  about  Ac ; 
while,  in  less  profound  deep^  their  virid 
dreams  only  agitate  and  make  them  restlesa 
One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  indeed 
affecting,  cases  on  record,  is  that  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  was 
afflicted  with  an  inflammatory  disease^  whi|:h 
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ended  in  the  diM»rgEiiiation  and  Iom  of  the 
ooQtenU  of  her  eyes  and  eera;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  calamity  she  grew  up  blind, 
deaC  and  dumh.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  persons  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  use 
of  their  senses,  and  then  lost  them,  hare  very 
▼ivid  dreams,  in  which  they  recall  the  im- 
pressions of  their  earliest  in&ncy.  So  was 
it  with  the  blind  poet,  Dr.  Bladdock ;  and 
80  also  was  it  with  Laura  Bridgman,  and  it 
is  a  Tery  interesting  fact  that  she,  being 
unable  to  speak,  when  asleep  used  the 
finger  alphabet  This  she  did  sometimes  in 
a  very  confused  manner,  the  irregularity  of 
her  finger-signs  corresponding  with  that 
defective  articulation  which  persons  give 
utterance  to,  when  they  murmur  and  mutter 
indistinctly  their  dream-impressiona  It  was, 
be  it  observed,  when  she  was  disturbed  in 
her  sleep  that  she  ran  over  her  finger  alpha- 
bet conftisedly,  like  one  who,  playing  on  a 
stringed  instrument,  has  not  the  attention 
sufficiently  fixed  to  give  precision  and  ex- 
pression to  the  performance.  The  minstrel, 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his 
fingers  wandering  wildly  through  the  strings 
of  his  harp,  resembles  poor  Laura  giving 
utterance,  thus  imperfectly,  to  her  bewil- 
dered dreams. 

When  the  somnambulic  state  becomes 
more  intense,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
limbs  are  excited  into  action  ;  the  somnam- 
bulist rises ;  dresses  himself;  and  in  pur- 
suing his  dream-imagery,  wanders  about, 
or  sits  down  steadily  to  execute  some  task, 
which,  however  difficult  in  his  waking 
hours,  be  now  accomplishes  with  facility. 
The  condition  of  the  body  in  a  physiolc^iod 
point  of  view  becomes  now  a  solemn 
mystery ;  the  eyes  are  open  but  insensible 
to  light ;  the  portak  of  the  ears,  also— but 
the  report  of  a  pistol  will  in  some  cases,  not 
rouse  the  sense  of  hearing;  the  sense  of 
smell,  too,  is  frequently  strangely  altered, 
and  that  of  taste  likewise  becomes  pervert- 
ed, or,  perhaps,  entirely  suspended.  The 
sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  often 
remarkably  impaired ;  and,  for  the  time, 
partially,  or  entirely  abolished.  In  the  case 
of  a  female  somnambulist  described  in  **  The 
Philosophy  of  Katural  History,"  by  Dr. 
Bmellie,  he  tells  us  that,  when  she  was  in 
one  of  her  paroxysms,  he  ran  a  pin  repeat- 
edly into  her  arm — ^but  not  a  muscle  moved, 
nor  was  any  symptom  of  pain  discoverablei 


Here  we  may  observe  an  important  and  in- 
teresting fiwt,  that,  as  a  genml  principle,  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  concentrates  its 
powers  and  energizes  itself  within,  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  body  diminishea  The  soldier, 
in  his  excitement  on  the  battle-field,  feels 
not  his  wounds ;  he  will  iSunt  from  loss  of 
blood  before  he  knows  that  he  has  been 
"hit."  The  unconsciousness  of  dai^er  is 
often  the  best  protection  against  it.  On 
looking  down  a  precipice,  a  sense  of  appre- 
hension instantly  suggests  itself;  the  ner- 
vous system  recoils ;  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  brain  on  a  sudden  becomes 
irregular ;  dizziness  ensues  and  a  total  loss 
of  command  over  the  voluntary  musdea 
Man  is  probably  the  only  being  in  whom 
this  occurs ;  the  stag,  the  goat,  the  antelope, 
will  gaze  unmoved  down  the  chajtms  of  the 
deepest  Alpine  precipices.  The  dizziness 
which  is  felt  on  ascending  an  elevation,  arises 
undoubtedly  from  mental  alarm,  which 
modifies  the  impressions  received  by  the  eye, 
which  no  longer  correctly  estimates  the  re- 
lations of  distance..  Accordingly  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  his  **Tour  to  the 
British  Mountains,**  that  a  blind  man,  who 
was  the  scientific  and  philosophic  Mr.  Googh, 
ascended  with  him  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains ;  and  in  walking 
along,  he  described  to  him  the  fearful  pre- 
cipices which  he  pretended  surrounded  him ; 
but  soon  he  repented  his  inventive  pictu- 
resque description,  for  the  blind  man,  ment- 
ally affected  by  the  supposed  peril  of  his 
situation,  became  suddenly  dizzy,  and 
screaming  with  the  apprehension  that  be 
was  tumbling  down  the  rocks  into  the  abyss 
below,  fell  upon  the  ground.  In  cases  of 
sleep-walking  upon  dangerous  heights,  there 
is  no  apprehension  or  fear — the  mind  is 
intently  absorbed  in  the  object  pursued ; 
all  the  muscular  movements  are  performed 
with  confidence  and  with  unerring  precision ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  tiie  gravita- 
tion of  the  body  is  supported  on  the  most 
slender  basisw 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  indeed  inex- 
plicable phenomena  connected  with  som 
nambulism  is,  that  persons  in  this  condition 
are  said  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  surround 
ing  objects  independent  of  the  organs  of  the 
external  senses.  The  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux attested  the  case  of  a  young  ecde- 
siastie,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up 
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daring  the  night  in  a  statd  of  somnambtilitni, 
taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  composing 
and  writing  aermona.  When  he  had  fin- 
iihed  one  page  he  would  read  aloud  what 
he  had  written,  and  oorreet  it  In  order  to 
aacertain  whether  the  aomnamtmliat  made 
any  uae  of  hia  eyes,  the  arcbbiahop  held  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  under  hia  chin  to  pre- 
vent hia  aeeing  the  paper  upon  which  he 
waa  writing ;  but  he  oontbued  to  write  on 
without  being  in  the  leaat  degree  incom- 
moded. He  alao,  in  this  atate,  copied  out 
pieoea  of  muaic,  and  when  it  happened  that 
the  worda  were  written  in  too  large  a  charac- 
ter, and  did  not  atand  over  the  oorreapond- 
ing  notea,  he  perceived  hia  error,  blotted 
them  out,  and  wrote  them  over  again  with 
great  ezactneaai  A  aomnambuliat  ia  men- 
tioned by  Oaaaendi,  who  naed  to  dreaa  him- 
self in  his  aleep,  go  down  into  the  cellar, 
draw  wine  from  a  cask,  in  perfect  darkneaa 
— ^but  if  he  awoke  in  the  cellar,  he  had  then 
a  difficulty  in  groping  hia  way  through  the 
paaaagea  back  to  hia  bedroom.  The  atate 
of  the  eyea  during  aomnambuliam  ia  found 
to  vary  considerably — they  are  aometimea 
eloaed — ^aometimea  half  cloaed — and  fre- 
quently quite  open ;  the  pupil  ia  aometimea 
widely  diUtted,  aometimea  contracted,  aome- 
timea natural,  and  for  the  moat  part  insen- 
sible to  light  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  servant  girl,  whoae  case  was 
so  well  described  by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aber- 
deen, when  this  state  was  impending  felt 
drowsy— a  pain  in  the  head,  usually  ^ight, 
but  on  one  occasion  very  intense,  then  auc- 
oeeded — and  afterwards  a  cloudiness  or 
mistiness  came  over  her  eyeai  Occasionally 
her  sensations  were  highly  acute ;  the  eye- 
lids appeared  shut^  though  not  entirely 
closed ;  the  pupils  were  much  contracted, 
and  there  was  great  intolerance  of  light 
She  could  not  name  objects  when  the  light 
of  the  candle  or  fire  shone  fully  on  them, 
but  pointed  them  out  correctly  in  the  shade, 
or  when  they  were  dimly  illuminated.  At 
other  times,  however,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
was  quite  insensible  to  light  Her  feelings 
alao  appear  to  have  been  very  excitable^ 
During  one  of  her  paroxysms  she  was  taken 
to  church;  attended  to  the  service  with 
every  appearance  of  devotion,  and  was  at 
one  time  so  much  affected  by  the  aennon 
that  ahe  ahed  teara.  The  aenaibility  of  the 
eje  waa  alao  obaerved,  in  the  caae  of  Dr. 


Bilden ;  when  a  degree  of  light,  ao  ali^t  as 
not  to  affect  the  experimenter,  waa  directed 
to  the  lida  of  thia  aomnambuliat,  it  cauaed 
a  ahock  equal  to  that  of  electricity,  and  in- 
duced him  to  exdaim,  "  Why  do  you  wish 
to  shoot  me  in  the  eyes  t"  These  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  eye  during 
somnambulism  is  insensible,  and  the  pupU 
will  not  contract,  though  the  most  vivid 
flash  of  light  be  directed  upon  it  It  also 
should  be  observed  that  although  somnam- 
bulists will  light  a  candle,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  guided  by  its  light ;  or  that 
they  really  see  any  thing  by  it  Their 
movements  may  still  be  purely  automatic 
This  curious  circumstance  is  finely  illus- 
trated by  Shakspeare,  who  describes  the 
Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  her  hand : — 

**  OeutUmau,—Lo^  70D,  here  the  eomea :  This 
is  her  yery  gulee^  and  upon  my  Ufli,  bat  aeleep. 

**■  Z>«eter.— How  esme  she  by  that  light  ? 

*«  OcmtfnMMMk— Why  it  stood  by  her.  She  hM 
light  by  her  ooDUnaally— His  her  commaiid. 

**  Z70ct«r.— You  see  her  eyee  are  open— 

^  CfetUlew9man.--Aj—bnt  their  sense  ia  shat** 

It  ia  related  of  Negretti,  a  aleep-walker, 
that  he  would  aometimea  carry  about  with 
him  a  candle  aa  if  to  give  him  light  in  hia 
employment ;  but  on  a  bottle  being  aubati- 
tutcd,  he  took  it  and  carried  it,  fimcying  that 
it  was  a  candle.  Gaatelli,  another  somnam- 
bulist, was  found  by  Dr.  Soane^  translating 
Italian  into  French,  and  looking  out  the 
words  in  his  dictionary.  His  candle  being 
purposely  extinguished,  he  immediately  be- 
gan groping  about,  as  if  in  the  dark,  and 
although  other  candles  were  in  the  room, 
he  did  not  resume  his  occupation  until  he 
had  relighted  |}is  candle  at  the  firei  In  this 
case  we  may  observe  that  he  could  not  see, 
excepting  with  the  candle  he  had  himself 
lighted,  and  he  was  insensible  to  every  other, 
excepting  that  on  which  his  attention  was 
fixed 

How  are  these  curious  anomalies  to  be  ex- 
pUunedt  There  is^  it  appears  to  us,  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  actions  as  they  are 
performed  by  the  blind  and  those  executed 
by  somnambulists,  who  are  insensible  to 
ligh*^ ;  the  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
in  blindness,  is  so  great  that  some  physiolo- 
gists have  conceived  the  existence  of  a  tixik 
sense— the  mnseular  sense — which  commn- 
nicates  the  imnrassiflo   before  the   actual 
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contact  of  objects  This  muaeolar  sense  is 
•apposed  by  Dr.  Fowler,  to  adjust  the  Toioe, 
the  eye,  and  the  ear,  to  the  distances  at 
which  sounds  are  to  be  heard,  and  objects 
seen.  It  may,  peihaps,  be  described  as  a 
peculiar  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  feeling. 
A  lady  during  her  somnambulism,  obsenred 
to  Despine,  her  physician,  **  Tou  think  that 
I  do  not  know  what  is  passing  around  me ; 
but  you  are  mistaken.  I  see  nothing ;  but  I 
feel  something  that  makes  an  impression  on 
me,  which  I  cannot  explain."  Another  som- 
nambulist, a  patient  of  Hufeland,  used  to  say 
inyariably,  "I  feel" — ^^I  am  conscious"  of 
this  or  that  object  The  blind  girl,  Jane 
SnUiran,  described  by  Dr.  Fowler,  could, 
without  a  g^ide,  feel  her  way  to  every  part 
of  the  workhouse,  and  recognise  all  its  in- 
mates by  the  feel  of  their  hands  and  clothes. 
It  is  said  of  Laura  Bridgman,  that  she  could, 
in  walking  through  a  passage,  with  her  hands 
spread  before  her,  recognise  her  companions, 
and  could  in  thif  way  distinguish  even  their 
different  degrees  of  intellect ;  nay,  that  she 
would  regard  with  contempt  a  new-comer, 
after  discovering  her  weakness  of  mind.  It 
has  also  been  discovered,  that  the  pupils  in 
the  Manchester  Asylum  for  the  Blind  are 
aware,  by  this  muscular  sense,  of  their  ap- 
proach, even  to  a  lamp-post,  before  actually 
coming  against  or  up  to  it.  May  not  the 
somnambulist  walking  through  intricate  pas- 
sages and  performing  complicated  manual 
operations  in  the  dark  have  his  movements 
guided  by  this  sense  t  May  he  not,  in  like 
manner,  be  sensible  of  his  approach  to  ob- 
structing obstacles,  and  may  not  this  sense, 
in  a  higher  degree  of  development^  lead  to 
perceptions,  which  are  ordinarily  conveyed 
to  the  mind  through  their  appropriate  and 
respective  organs  t 

The  sense  of  hearing  in  somnambulism  is 
not  often  suspended,  for  generally  speaking, 
somnambulists  will  answer  questions  and 
carry  on  conversation ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  ear  which  may  be  deaf  to  the 
loudest  noises,  will  perceive  even  a  whisper 
firom  one  particular  person  with  whom  the 
sleeper  may  alone  appear  to  hold  commu- 
nion. In  Uie  "  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
Society"  at  Breslau,  we  meet  with  the  case 
of  a  somnambulist  who  did  not  hear  even 
the  report  of  a  pistol  fired  dose  to  him.  In 
another  instance,  that  of  Signer  Augustin 
an  Italian  nobleman,  his  servants  could  not 


arouse  him  from  hu  sleep  by  any 
tion  of  noise— even  blowing  a  trumpet  in  his 
ear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  individual 
would,  in  another  paroxynn,  apply  his  ear 
to  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and  listen  at- 
tentively to  ncMses  which  he  heard  in  the 
kitchen.  The  sense  of  smell,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  frequently  altered.  Brimstone 
and  phosphorus  are  said  to  have  a  pleasant 
scent  to  the  somnambulist,  but  sometimes  it 
appears  completely  abolished.  In  one  case, 
a  snuiF-box  filled  with  oofiSee,  was  given  to  a 
somnambulist,  who  took  it  as  he  would  have 
taken  anufl^  without  perceiving  the  difference. 
So  also  it  is  with  taste.  Some  somnambu- 
lists have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  wine 
from  water. 

Another  very  remarkable  drcnmstance 
has  been  observed  in  somnambulism ;  it  is, 
that  persons  in  this  state  have  exhilnted 
an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  knowledge 
Two  females  mentioned  by  Bertrand,  ex- 
pressed themselves,  during  the  paroxysms, 
very  distinctly  in  Latin,  although  they  af- 
terwards admitted  having  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  this  language.  An  igno- 
rant servant  girl,  described  by  Dr.  Dewar, 
evinced  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy and  geography,  and  expressed  herself 
in  her  own  language  in  a  manner  whidi, 
though  often  ludicrous,  showed  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  her  notions  on  these  sub- 
jects had  been  derived  from  hearing  a  tutor 
giving  instructions  to  the  young  people  of 
the  family.  A  woman  in  the  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  on  account  of  an  affection  of  this 
kind,  during  her  somnambulism,  mimicked 
the  manner  of  the  physicians,  and  repeated 
correctly  some  of  their  prescriptions  in  the 
Latin  language.  Many  of  these  apparent 
wonders  are  referable  to  the  drcumstance 
of  old  associations  being  vividly  recalled  to 
the  mind ;  this  very  frequently  happens 
also  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  lliere  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  sudi  cases,  although 
upon  them  are  founded  a  host  of  stories 
descriptive  of  persons  in  their  sleep  speak- 
ing unknown  languages,  predicting  fixture 
events,  and  being  suddenly  possessed  of 
inspiration. 

Not  only  are  the  mental  powers  intensi- 
fied in  this  state,  but  the  physical  energies 
are  unwontedly  increased.  Horstius  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  young  nobleman  livii^ 
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in  the  citadel  of  Bredao,  who  uwd  to  steal 
out  of  his  window  during  his  sleep,  muffled 
np  in  a  cloak,  and  by  great  muscular  exer- 
tion, ascend  the  roof  of  the  building  where, 
one  night,  he  tore  in  pieces  a  magpie's  nest, 
wrapped  up  the  little  ones  in  his  cloak,  and 
then  returned  to  bed ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  related  the  circumstance  as 
having  occurred  in  a  dream,  nor  could  he 
be  persuaded  of  its  reality  until  the  mag- , 
pies  in  the  doak  were  shown  to  him.  In 
the  "  Bibliothdque  de  M^decioe"  we  find  the 
account  of  a  somnambulist  who  got  out  of 
his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  went 
into  a  neighboring  house  which  was  in  ruins, 
and  of  which  the  bare  walls,  with  a  few  in- 
secure rafters  running  between  them,  alone 
remained ;  nevertheless  he  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  clambered  about  from 
one  beam  to  another  without  once  missing 
bis  hold.  It  is  affirmed  that  somnambulists 
will  maintain  their  footing  in  the  most  peril- 
ous situations  with  perfect  safety,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  tlie  state  of  somnambulism ; 
but  when  they  are  disturbed  or  awakened 
in  such  positions,  they  are  then  taken  by 
surprise,  and  instantly  lose  self-possession. 
A  young  lady  was  observed  at  Dresden 
walking  one  night  in  her  sleep  upon  the  roof 
of  a  house ;  an  alarm  being  given,  crowds 
of  people  assembled  in  the  street,  and  beds 
and  mattresses  were  laid  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  her  life  in  case  of  her 
£ftlling.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  poor 
girl  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  roof, 
smiling  and  bowing  to  the  multitude  below, 
and  occasionally  arranging  her  hair  and  her 
dress.  The  spectators  watched  her  with 
great  anxiety.  After  moving  along  thus 
unconcernedly  for  some  time  she  proceeded 
towards  the  window  from  which  she  had 
made  her  exit  A  light  had  been  placed  in 
it  by  her  distressed  family ;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  approached  it,  she  started,  and 
suddenly  awskening,  fell  into  the  street,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot  Upon  this  incident 
Bellini  founded  the  charming  opera  of  "  La 
Somnambula.^ 

The  actions  of  the  somnambulist  are, 
doubtless,  prompted  and  governed  by  those 
dream-impulses  which  the  imaginary  inci- 
dents piMsing  through  the  sleeper's  mind  sug- 
gest. He  is  a  dreamer  able  to  act  his 
dreama  This  we  learn  from  those  excep- 
tional cases  in  which    the  sonmambulist. 


upon  awaking,  has  remembered  the  details 
of  his  dreams ;  in  illustration  of  which  we 
find  an  anecdote,  related  with  much  vivacity, 
by  BriUat-Savariu,  in  the  "Physiology  of 
Taste."  The  narrator  is  a  M.  Duhagel,  who 
was  the  prior  of  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
and  he  thus  tells  us  the  story : — **  We  had 
in  the  monastery  in  whidi  I  was  formerly 
prior,  a  monk  of  melancholic  temperament 
and  sombre  character,  who  was  known  to  be 
a  somnambulist  He  would  sometimes,  in 
his  fits,  go  out  of  his  cell  and  return  into  it 
directly ;  but  at  other  times  he  would  wan- 
der about,  until  it  became  necessary  to  guide 
him  back  again.  Medical  advice  was  sought, 
and  various  remedies  administered,  under 
which  the  paroxysms  so  much  diminished 
in  frequency,  that  we  at  length  ceased  to 
think  about  them.  One  night,  not  having 
retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour,  I  was  seat- 
ed at  my  desk  occupied  in  examining  some 
papers,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
which  I  never  kept  locked,  opened,  and  I 
beheld  the  monk  enter  in  a  state  of  profound 
somnambulism.  His  eyes  were  open,  but 
fixed ;  he  had  only  his  night-shirt  on ;  in  one 
hand  he  held  his  cell  lamp,  in  his  other,  a 
long  and  sharp-bladed  knif&  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  my  bed,  upon  reaching  which  he 
put  down  the  lamp,  and  felt  and  patted  it 
with  his  hand  to  satisfy  himself  he  was 
right  ftod  then  plunged  the  knife,  as  if 
through  my  body,  violently  through  the  bed- 
clothes, piercing  even  the  mat  which  sup- 
plied, with  us,  the  place  of  a  mattress. 
Having  done  this,  he  again  took  up  his  lamp 
and  turned  round  to  retrace  his  steps,  when 
I  observed  that  his  countenance,  which  was 
before  contracted  and  frowning,  was  lighted 
up  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  satisfaction 
at  the  imaginary  blow  he  had  struck.  The 
light  of  the  two  lamps  burning  on  my  desk 
did  not  attract  his  notice ;  slowly  and  stead- 
ily he  walked  back,  carefully  opening  and 
shutting  the  double  door  of  my  apartment, 
and  quietly  retired  to  his  cell.  Tou  may 
imagine  the  state  of  my  feelings  while  I 
watched  this  terrible  apparition ;  I  shud- 
dered with  horror  at  beholding  the  danger  I 
had  escaped,  and  offered  up  my  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty ;  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  close  my  eyes 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night 

**  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  the  som- 
nambulist and  asked  him,  without  any  ap- 
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pArent  emotioii,  of  whaA  he  had  dreunt  the 
preoeding  night  t  He  wm  agttftted  at  the 
question,  and  antvered,  'Father — I  had  a 
dream,  bo  Btraoge,  that  it  would  gire  me  the 
deepest  pain  were  I  to  reUte  it  to  yoa.' 
'  But  I  command  jou  to  do  so ;  a  dream  is 
inyolantary;  it  is  mere  illusion,'  said  I; 
'  tell  it  me  without  reserye.'  '  Father,'  con- 
tinued he,  *Do  sooner  had  I  fallen  asleep 
than  I  dreamt  that  you  had  killed  my  mo- 
ther, and  I  thought  her  outraged  spirit  ap- 
peared before  me,  demanding  satisfaction 
for  the  horrid  deed.  At  beholding  this,  I 
was  transported  with  such  fury,  that — so  it 
seemed  to  me — I  hurried,  like  a  madman, 
into  your  apartment,  and,  finding  you  in  bed 
there,  murdered  you  with  a  knife.  There- 
upon I  awoke  m  a  fright,  horrified  at  having 
made  sudi  an  attempt,  and  then  thanked 
God  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  that  so  great 
a  crime  had  not  been  coomiitted.'  '  The  act 
has  been  committed,'  I  then  observed, 
*  further  than  you  suppose.'  And  thereupon 
I  related  what  passed,  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  the  cuts  intended  to  be  inflicted 
upon  me  which  had  penetrated  the  bed- 
clothes ;  upon  which  the  monk  fell  prostrate 
at  my  feet,  weeping  and  sobbing,  and  im- 
ploring to  know  what  act  of  penance  I 
should  sentence  him  to  undergo.  'None; 
none  V  I  exclaimed.  '  I  would  not  punish 
you  for  an  involuntary  act ;  but  I  will  dis- 
pense with  your  performing  in  the  holy  of- 
fices at  night  for  the  future ;  and  I  give  you 
notice  that  the  door  of  your  cell  shall  be 
bolted  on  the  outside  when  you  retire,  every 
evening,  and  not  opened  until  we  assemble 
to  our  family  matins  at  break  of  day." 

Here  we  may  recur  to  the  question  with 
which  we  set  out :— whether  persons  in  som- 
nambulism are  partially  awake,  or  in  a  state 
of  unusually  and  pretematurally  profound 
sleep!  The  phenomena  we  have  above  re- 
ferred to— particularly  those  connected  with 
the  insensibility  of  the  body  and  the  organs 
of  the  senses — ^lead  us  to  believe,  that  in 
somnambulism  there  is  an  increased  inten- 
sity of  sleep,  producing  an  extreme  degree 
of  uoconsciousneas  in  regard  to  the  physical 
organisation,  very  similar  to  that  which  we 
find  in  hysteriod,  cataleptic,  and  many 
other  nervous  affections.  Th^  mental  phe- 
nomena exhibited  in  this  state  are  those  con- 
nected with  exaggerated  dreams,  and  as  the 
physiology  of  dreams  is  by  no  means  well 


undentood  in  the  healthy  state,  still  leas  cbb 
they  be  explained  under  the  aspect  of  dia- 


It  may  be  a^ed.  How  sonmambnliam, 
being  an  affection  likely  to  entail  more  se- 
rious diseases  upon  persons  subject  to  it,  ia 
to  be  cured!    When  the  general  health  is 
affected,  the  fiunily  doctor,  we  apprehend, 
will  very  speedily  put  an  end  to  metaphj* 
sical  mystery  *,  but  in  youQg  perscos^  even 
where  it  is  hereditary,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  diet,  regimen,  and  a  doe  amount  of 
bodily  exercise.    The  shower-bath  has  some- 
times been  found  serviceable.    It  is  thought, 
also,  that  it  may  be  resisted  by  a  strong  ef- 
fort of  the  will,  inasmuch  as  in  young  per- 
sons, it  has  been  suppressed  by  the  fear  of 
punishment;  but  Uiis,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  have  a  very  contrary  effect,  disturbing 
and  exciting,  rather  than  composing  the  ner- 
vous system.    In  the  North  of  Scotland  the 
following  plan  is  in  some  schools  adopted 
The  youthful  somnambulist  is  pot  to  sleep 
in  bed  with  a  companion  who  is   not  af- 
fected, and  the  leg  of  the  one  boy  is  linked 
by  a  pretty  long  band  of  ribbon  or  tape  to 
the  1^  of  the  other.    Presently,  the  one 
disposed  to  ramble  in  his  sleep  gets  out  of 
bed,  and,  in  so  doing,  does  not  proceed  far 
before  he  awakens  the  non-somnambulist, 
who  in  resisting  being  dragged  aftta*  him, 
generally  throws  the  other  down,  which  has 
the  effect  of  awakening  him.    In  this  way, 
we  have  been  assured  that  several  such  cases 
have  been  effectually  cured.    But  is  it  al- 
ways safe  thus  to  awake  a  person  durii^  the 
paroxysm !    Macnish  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  being  observed  walking  in  her 
sleep  into  the  garden,  one  of  the  fiunily  fol- 
lowed her,  and  laying  hold  of  her,  awaked 
her,  when  the  shock  was  so  great  that  she 
fell  down  insensible,  and  shortly  afterwards 
expired. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  all  sudden  and 
abrupt  transitions  should  be  avoided.  The 
state  of  sleep,  apart  from  somnambulism,  is 
one  of  natural  repose ;  the  organs  of  the 
body  have  their  various  functions  appropri- 
ately modified ;  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  to  interrupt  abruptly  the  course  of 
Nature,  and  throw,  as  it  were,  a  dasxlin^ 
light  upon  the  brain,  the  functions  of  which 
are  in  abeyance,  is  unwise,  and  may  prore 
injurious.  Many  persons  suddenly  awakened 
out  of  a  deep  ideep,  complain  afterwards  of 
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Mvere  headaohe.  We  ooooeive,  therefore, 
that  somnambuUsta,  whomaj  be  considered 
in  a  state  of  preternaturally  profound  sleep, 
ongfat  not  to  be  forcibly  awakened.  It  is 
true  that  some  somnambulists,  like  the  ser- 
'vant  girl  described  bj  Doctor  Fleming, 
mboTe  referred  to,  have  been  awakened  with- 
out after  ill  consequence,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  the  nervous  system  ought  not  to  be 
aubjeeted  to  any  rude  or  unnecessary  shock. 
Tlie  management  and  treatment  of  the 
Bomnambulist»  must,  it  is  obvious,  depend 
yery  much  on  age,  sex,  temperament,  and 
upon  the  causes,  in  particular, — whether 
physical  or  mental, — to  which  the  affection 
may  be  ascribed.  The  most  interesting  dr- 
eumstanoe  connected  with  somnambulism  is 
that  it  brings  palpably  under  our  observation 
a  preternatural  state  of  being,  in  which  the 
body  is  seen  moving  about,  executing  a  va- 
riety of  complicated  actions,  in  the  condition, 
{^ysically,  of  a  living  automaton,  while  the 
lamp  of  the  human  soul  is  burning  inwardly, 
as  it  were,  with  increased  intensity;  and 
this  very  exaltation  of  the  mental  &culties 
proves,  incontestably,  that  the  mind  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  and  has  an  existence 
in  a  world  peculiar  to  iisell 
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Ws  select  a  few  random  quotations  from  a 
aeries  of  articles  entitled  "  Les  Anglais  chez 
enx,"  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the 
Muai«  de$  Famille$f  a  long-established  and 
very  popular  periodical  The  author  is  M. 
Fr.  Wey,  a  gentleman  of  some  note  in  the 
literary  world,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Paris.  Thus 
he  writes : — 

On  the  English  language : — 

"  The  Englishman  has  invented  for  him- 
self a  language  adapted  to  his  placid  man- 
ners and  silent  tastes.  Ttiis  language  is  a 
murmur  accompanied  by  soft  Ussings;  it 
falls  from  the  lips,  but  is  scarcely  articulated ; 
if  the  chest  or  throat  be  employed  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  voice,  the  words 
become  changed  and  scarcely  intelligible; 
if  cried  aloud,  thev  are  hoarse,  and  resemble 
the  confused  croaking  of  frogs  in  marshes." 

Our  women: — 

"  English  women  give  to  us  the  preference 
over  their  own  oountrymen.    Our  gallantry 


is  somethiiig  new  to  them,  and  our  politeness 
touches  their  hearts.  But  though  they  love 
us,  we  are  not  liked  by  their  lords  and 
mastera** 

Ourselves  :— 

"English  manners,  rigid  and  cold,  and 
dominated  by  arid  ratioaalism,  are  the 
work  of  Cromwell  His  biji^trv  and  hy- 
pocrisy, his  exterior  austerity,  nis  narrow 
ibrmalism,  suit  the  Eoglishman  ;  he  keeps 
up  CromwelVs  character,  and  admires  him- 
self in  his  usages.  But  he  has  no  pity  for 
his  model— he  never  forgives  Cromwell  for 
having  made  him  what  be  is.  His  spite  to- 
wards that  man  is  the  last  cry  of  nature, 
and  the  vague  reeretofa  liberty  of  imagina- 
tion of  which  neither  the  joys  nor  the  aspira- 
tions have  been  known  since  his  tima" 

How  we  judge  Napoleon : — 

"  Public  opinion  has  avenged  the  prisoner 
of  St.  Helena ;  but  does  it  follow  that  in 
1815  the  English  protested  with  sufficient 
energy  against  his  imprisonment  t  No.  En- 
glishmen are  naturally  indifferent  and  indul- 
gent as  regards  their  foreign  neighbors,  so 
long  as  patriotism  or  private  interest  is  not 
at  stake.  Napoleon  was  the  most  terrible 
of  their  enemies ;  he  placed  England  within 
ten  steps  of  bankruptcy,  and  seriously  men- 
aced national  manutactures.  Not  possessed 
of  military  instinct,  the  English  do  not  pre- 
tend to  chivalrous  generositjr.  On  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  caused  by  the  implacable  per- 
severance of  coalitions,  the  nation  remem- 
bered that  the  Hundred  Days  cost  its  gov- 
ernment a  million  an  hour,  and  so  long  as 
the  deficit  was  not  made  up,  their  resentment 
underwent  no  diminution.  But  now  if  you 
celebrate  his  glory  before  them,  they  will 
not  display  hostility.  Tou  must  not,  how- 
ever, touch  the  till  of  this  tribe  of  tradesmen, 
or  they  will  be  your  bitter  enemies.  And 
the  proof  that  they  are  nothing  but  shop- 
keeniers  is  that  their  first  functionary  sits  m 
a  gilded  arm  chair  on  a  wool- sack." 

Our  taverns : — 

**  The  Englishman  likes  to  be  alone,  even 
at  the  tavern.  He  fastens  himself  up  in  a 
box,  where  none  can  see  him.  There  he 
drinks  with  taciturn  phlegm.  He  takes  tea, 
boiling  grog,  porter  of  the  color  of  ink,  and 
beer  not  less  black.  He  is  very  fond  of 
brandy,  and  drinks  large  glasses  of  it  at  a 
draught  He  does  not  go  the  tavern  to 
amuse  himself,  but  because  drinking  is  a 
grave  occupation.  The  more  he  swallows^ 
the  calmer  ne  is.  One  can  however  scarcely 
decide  if  his  obstinate  moroseness  be  a  pre- 
caution against  drunkenness,  or  the  effect  of 
spirituous  liquors  taken  in  excess.  At  some 
of  the  taverns  are  three  gentlemen,  dressed 
in  black,  with  white  cravats,  who  sing  after 
one  of  them  has  struck  the  table  with  a  little 
hammer ;  they  are  as  serious  as  Protestant 
ministers  or  money-changera" 
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After  midnight  :— 

**  At  midnight  the  English  leave  the  taT- 
ems,  the  public  gardens,  the  theatres,  and 
the  open-air  balls,  and  fill  the  supper  saloons, 
(not  verj  reputable  places,)  and  the  oyster 
rooms,  where  they  eat  till  mornine.  After 
sunrise,  the  policemen  are  occupied  in  pick- 
ii^  up  in  tae  gutters  drunkutls  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  conditions." 

Eating : — 

"They  eat  at  every  hour,  eyerywhere, 
and  incessantly.  The  iron  constitution  of 
their  complaisant  stomachs  enable  them  to 
feed  in  a  manner  which  would  satisfy  woWes 
and  liona  The  delicate  repast  of  a  fair  and 
sentimental  young  lady  would  be  too  much 
for  a  couple  of  Parisian  street  porters." 

Titles:— 

**  One  of  my  friends  gave  me  a  letter  of 

introduction  to  Sir  William  P ,  Ftquire. 

I  left  the  letter  with  my  card  at  the  Reform 
Club,  Pall  MaH.  Two  hours  after  Sir 
William  came  to  my  residence;  but  as  I 
was  not  at  home  he  wrote  a  line,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  me  with  the  flattering  designa- 
tion of  jEBowre.  England  is  the  country  of 
legal  equality ;  but  this  sort  of  equilibrium 
does  not  extend  to  social  usages;  and  al- 
though our  ptnehatU  for  distinctions  seems 
puerile  to  the  English,  it  would  be  easy  to 

¥roye  that  they  are  not  exempt  from  it. 
hey  have  not,  as  we  have,  the  love  of  uni- 
forms, laced  coats,  epaulettes,  or  decorations ; 
their  button-holes  often  carry  a  flower,  but 
never  a  rosette  or  knot  of  ribbon.  But  e^erj 
body  pretends  to  the  title  of  Sir,  which  was 
formerly  reserved  exclusively  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Baronets,  and 
to  somo  public  functionaries.  As,  however, 
the  title  Sir  has  become  too  vulgar,  every 
body  calls  himself  Enquire  to  distinguish 
himself  from  his  neighbor.  This  remark, 
nevertheless,  does  not  concern  my  friend 
Sir  William,  fur  he  is  really  an  Esquire." 
Fish  sauces : — 

**  Their  taste  resembles  that  of  a  display 
of  fireworks,  swallowed  when  blaiing." 

Resemblance  of  Englishmen  one  to  an- 
other :— 

*'  All  Englishmen  are  alike.  They  live  in 
the  same  way,  are  subject  to  the  same  logical 
rules,  condemned  to  the  same  amusements. 
The  proof  that  there  exists  only  one  char- 
acter amongst  them,  and  that  they  have  only 
one  way  of  living,  is,  that  it  is  impossible, 
on  seeing  them,  to  divine  their  profession. 
A  lord,  a  minister,  a  domestic,  a  street  singer, 
a  merchant,  an  admiral,  a  soldier,  a  general, 
an  artist,  a  judge,  a  prizefighter,  and  a  clergy- 
man, have  all  the  same  appearance,  the  same 
language,  the  same  costume,  and  the  same 
bearing.  Each  one  has  the  air  of  an  English- 
man, and  nothing  more.  They  live  in  the 
same  way,  work  at  the  same  hours,  eat  at 


the  same  time,  and  of  the  same  lort  of  ibod^ 
and  are  all  sequestrated  when  awaj  from 
the  society  of  women." 

After  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm  at  the  no- 

merous  statues  to  Wellington,  this  aneer  at 

English  admiration  of  Waterloo : — 

"The  trumpet  of  Waterloo  which  has 
been  sounded  in  London  everywhere  in- 
cessantly, and  in  every  tone,  during  thirlr- 
five  ^ears,  diminishes  the  grandeur  of  toe 
English  nation.  This  intoxication  seems  thai 
of  a  people  who,  never  having  won  more 
than  one  battle,  and  despairing  to  conquer  a 
second  time,  cannot  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise, nor  hear  in  patience  an  unhoped-for 
glory." 

Omnibuses : — 

"  The  omnibuses  of  London  are  worn  oat, 
ill-built,  and  remarkably  dirty.  Even  in 
wet  weather  nobody  is  ever  allowed  to  enter 
the  interior  so  long  as  any  places  are  vacant 
outride.  We  had  expected  to  find  them 
built  of  mahogany  and  lined  with  velvet" 

Bankers : — 

"  In  France  we  have  the  love  of  di<tpUy ; 
but  in  London  it  is  not  sa  There,  some  oi 
of  the  principal  bankers  go  every  morning 
to  the  butchers'  shops  to  buy  their  own  chops, 
and  they  carry  them  ostensibly  to  some 
tavern  in  Cheapside  or  Fleet-street,  where 
they  cook  them  themselves,  llien  they  boy 
three  pennyworth  of  rye-bread,  and  publicly 
eat  this  Spartan  breakfast  The  exhibition 
fills  their  clients  with  admiration.  But  in 
the  evening  these  good  men  make  up  fur  this 
by  taking  in  their  own  palaces  suppers 
worthy  of  LucuUus." 

The  Lord  Mayor : — 

**  His  powers  are  very  extensive.  Nothing 
is  more  respected  than  his  privileges.  His 
place  is  marked  in  all  public  solemnities. 
He  wears  a  grand  costume,  with  ffold-lace 
on  every  seam,  like  a  French  marshal ;  and 
he  has  a  large  doak  covered  with  fur.  In 
ordinary  times  he  distributes  justice  under 
the  portico  of  his  palace.  His  principal 
officer  is  the  Recorder,  who  is  nominated  by 
him  for  life." 

Delicate  refreshments : — 

''Before  entering  the  Tunnel  we  went 
into  a  tavern  for  refreshment  We  drank, 
standing  at  the  bar,  and  took  sheeps'  trotters, 
half  raw,  which  a  woman  presented  to  as 
on  an  iron  fork,  with  some  aslt  in  a  paper." 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  :— 

"To  go  with  a  blue  cravat  is  thocking. 
When  the  doors  are  open,  blows  with  the 
fist  and  elbow  are  g^ven  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex.  It  is  the  peculiar  fashion  of 
entering  which  the  natives  have.  If  a 
Frenchman  be  recognized  the  people  cry 
JF^reneh  dog.  In  the  pit,  the  man  behind 
you  will  place  his  foot  on  your  shoulder 
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(tie.)  The  ladiM  are  plunged  up  to  the 
neck  in  boxct.  In  the  theatre  there  it  an 
echo^  which  prodaoes  an  abominable  effect ; 
but  such  is  the  vile  musical  taste  of  the 
English  that  they  have  never  found  it  out 
In  the  saloon  you  hear  the  continual  hissing 
of  tea-kettles.^' 

Soldiere  :— 

"The  noise  which  announces  their  ap- 
proach is  very  singular.  Picture  to  yourself 
the  monotonous  music  of  a  bear's  dance,  ex- 
ecuted by  twenty  fifers,  whilst  a  man  beats 
a  big  drum.  The  coats  of  the  infantry  are 
too  short,  and  are  surmounted  with  large 
white  euaulettes.  The  men  sway  their 
bodies  aoout  to  the  beating  of  the  drum, 
and  carry  their  heads  so  stiffly  that  they 
appear  to  be  balancing  spoons  on  their  noses, 
.^f  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers carry  long  sticks  with  ivory  handles." 

At  Westminster  Abbey : — 

**  Shakspeare  slumbers  at  a  few  steps 
from  Richard  XL  The  tombs  bear  traces 
of  Presbyterian  mutilations  ;  but  in  other 
places  the  Calvinists  scattered  the  bones  of 
the  deceased  Bishops  of  Geneva,  (tie,)  Such 
is  the  intolerance  of  the  Protestants  that 
they  have  not  admitted  the  statue  of  Lord 
Byron  to  the  Abbey,  and  his  shadow  may 
be  heard  groaning  at  the  door." 

The  Parliament : — 

**  The  House  of  Commons  at  present  meet 
in  a  hole.  The  peers  are  in  their  new 
chamber.  It  is  small,  not  monumental,  and 
heavily  ornamented.  It  reminds  one  of  our 
tea-shops,  or  a  boudoir.  The  lords,  when 
assembled,  are  generally  placed  on  their 
backs^  or  rather  lean  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  keep  their  legs  above  their  heads. 
The  Queen's  throne,  like  constitutional 
loyalty,  is  a  gilded  cage.** 

What  most  strikes  a  Frenchman  in  Lon- 
don : — 

*'  The  coldness  of  the  men  towards  the  fkir 
sex,  and  their  profound  passion  for  horses.** 

The  National  Gallery : — 
**  A  frightful  monument** 

Stables  and  museums : — 

**  Stables  are  clean  and  brilliant  as  mu- 
seums ought  to  be ;  and  the  museums  are  as 
filthy  as  stables  in  Provence.** 

London : — 

**  London,  wholly  devoted  to  private  in- 
terests, offers  nothmg  to  the  heart  or  mind. 
The  city  is  too  large ;  a  man  is  lost  in  it ; 
YOU  elbow  thousand  of  people  without  the 
hope  of  meetinff  any  one  you  know.  Even 
if  you  have  a  Targe  fortune  yon  would  be 
ignored.  Originahty  is  there  without  effect ; 
vanity  without  an  object ;  and  the  desire  of 
thining  is  chimerical   Intelligenot  has  there- 


fore only  one  opening,  politics ;  pride  only 
one  object  the  national  sentiment;  but  as 
the  people  must  feel  enthusiasm  for  some- 
thing, tney  adore  horses ;  and  as  they  must 
admire  somebody,  they  bum  incense  under 
Lord  Wellington's  nose.** 

The  statue  of  Wellington  on  the  triumphal 
arch: — 

"  It  is  an  indecent  caricature  of  the  old 
Duke,  and  the  English  themselves  cannot 
see  it  without  laughing.  It  was  erected 
because  the  Duke  could  only  see  himself  as 
Achilles  from  his  bedroom  window,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  his  comfort  that  he  should 
be  able  to  contemplate  himself  from  his 
dining  and  drawing-rooms  also.  On  seeing 
it  an  old  officer,  who  fought  at  Waterloo^ 
cried, '  We  are  avenged  at  last  1*  ** 

Officers  of  the  life  and  horse  guards : — 

**  Oupid  seems  to  have  chosen  them — they 
are  possessed  of  such  ideal  beauty.** 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

*'  They  are  an  immense  architectural  play- 
thing, and  the  English  only  admire  them 
because  they  cost  a  vast  sum." 

The  Queen's  stables : — 

"  They  form  a  cdWe  of  horses,  with  pe- 
dantic grooms  for  pro&sors,  and  a  hamesa- 
room  fur  a  library. 

A  fact  for  Sbakspeare*s  biographers  :— 

**  Shakspeare  knew  French  perfectly  well, 
and  wrote  it  better  than  French  poets." 

London  rain  :— 

**  It  is  tallow  melted  in  water,  and  per- 
fectly black.** 

Private  carriages :— 

''There  are  eighty  thousand  of  them  at 
London,  and  every  body  who  has  one,  has  an 
income  of  at  least  60,000  francs,  (2,400/.) 

Dresses  of  the  ladies :— « 

"Many  white  gowns  are  to  be  seen.  White 
is  a  reehereM  luxury  in  that  land  of  tallow 
and  smoke,  where  linen  becomes  dirty  in 
three  hours.  However,  good  taste  is  making 
some  progress.  Ladies  may  be  met  with 
who  are  well  dressed,  although,  generally 
speaking,  a  sort  of  audacity  is  displayed  in 
wearing  the  most  irreconcilable  colors.  What 
gives  English  women  a  somewhat  bizarre 
appearance,  is  the  custom  they  have  of 
swelling  out  their  petticoats,  by  means  of 
circles  of  whalebone  or  iron: — this  causes 
them  to  resemble  large  bells  in  movement** 

Beauty  of  English  women : — 

"  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  beauty  of  English  women— 
an  assemblafife  of  them  would  realize  the 
paradise  of  Mahomet** 
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Hie  FV«oeh  at  Loodoii  :— 

*  At  London  the  iVeoch  labor  under  two 
tabject*  of  anxiety  caused  by  their  national 
prejndicea  Aeeastomed  to  oonuder  them- 
ieWes  as  the  first  people  in  the  world,  to 
dassle  some^  to  despise  others,  and  to  display 
everywhere  the  confident  pride  of  their  su- 
premacy, they,  on  treading  the  BritiA  sdl, 
experience  the  impression  of  a  greatness 
pot  borrowed  from  them;  they  are  aston- 
ished at  finding  a  people  as  remarkable  as 
ours,  as  original  as  we  are,  and  carrying  to 
a  still  prouder  degree  the  sentiment  of  their 

S'e-eminenoe.  Then  our  countrymen  become 
Muieted :  the  intolerance  of  their  nationid 
fiuth  becomes  mitigated;  they  are  ill  at 
ease,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  feel 
constraint  Ceasing  to  believe  themselves 
amonsst  slaves  as  in  Italy,  amongst  vassals 
as  in  ^Belgium,  or  amongst  innkeepers  as  in 
Switzerland  or  Germany,  they  endeavor  to 
resemble  sovereigns  visitmg  other  sovereigns, 
and  by  forced  politeness  render  them  in- 
Tolttntary  homage." 

The  feeling  of  the  English  towards  the 

French: — 

**They  honor  us  with  a  marked  atten- 
tion, though  they  are  indifferent  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Our  opinions  respecting  them 
cause  them  anxiety.  They  either  admire 
us  enthusiastically,  or  disparage  us  bitterly ; 
but^  in  reality,  they  are  oosequious  and  ser- 
vile towards  us  T 

Qinger-beer  ;~^  • 

"The  fashionable  drink  at  London  is 
ginger-beer.  It  has  the  taste  of  lemonade 
seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  sugar,  Setdlits  water,  and  ginger — 
the  latter  is  a  combustible  material  This 
refreshing  drink  scorches  your  palate." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  M.  Wey's 
work  equally  curious,  equally  rigid  in  point 
of  fiuit,  and  equally  profound  in  philosophical 
observation ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
it  over.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned, 
that  in  order  to  make  his  readers  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  **  English  at  home,"  our 
worthy  author  brings  the  aid  of  illustrations 
to  his  text ;  and  amongst  his  illustrations  we 
observe,  not  without  surprise,  Wilkie's 
iamous  **  Rent  Day"  figuring  as  a  specimen 
of  the  ''Mceurs  Comroerctales" of  London! 
There  is  also  an  engraving,  copied  from  one 
of  our  pictorial  newspapers,  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral  filled  to  excess  for  some  grand 
religious  ceremony — ^most  probably  the  an- 
nual assemblage  of  the  charity  children :  but 
what  does  the  reader  think  this  print  is 
made  to  represent  t  Positively,  a  meeting 
of  the  Reform  Club  I 
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Tbx  Palace  of  Ualmaison,  though  not 
built  on  a  large  scale,  became,  with  the  ad- 
ditions afterwards  made,  a  most  princely 
residence.  Tlie  hall,  the  billiard-rooin,  the 
reception-rooms,  the  saloon,  dining-room, 
and  Napoleon's  private  apaitmeot,  oeeapsed 
the  ground-floor,  and  are  described  as  hav- 
ing been  very  delightfioL  The  gallery  was 
appropriated  to  the  noblest  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts ;  it  was  adorned  with  magnifioent 
statuary  by  Canova  and  other  celebiated 
artists,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  the 
finest  paintings.  The  pleasure-groundi^ 
which  were  Josephine's  especial  care,  were 
laid  out  with  admirable  taste ;  shrubs  and 
flowers  of  the  rarest  and  finest  growth  and 
the  most  delicious  odors  were  there  in  the 
richest  profusion.  But  there  is  an  interest 
far  deeper  than  the  finest  landscape,  or  the 
most  exquisite  embeHishments  of  art,  eonld 
ever  impart^— an  interest  touchingly  asso- 
ciated with  the  precincts  where  the  gifted 
and  renowned  have  mo\ed,  and  with  the 
passions  and  affections,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows by  which  they  were  there  agitated. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  interest  whidi  excites  a 
mournful  sympathy,  and  may  awaken  saln- 
taiy  reflection.  Who,  indeed,  could  visit 
Malmaison  without  experiencing  such  t 

The  vicissitudes  experienced  by  some  in- 
dividuals have  been  so  strange,  that  had  they 
been  described  in  a  romance,  it  would  have 
lost  all  interest  from  their  improbabilitj ; 
but  occurring  in  real  life,  they  excite  a 
feeling  of  personal  concern  whidi  for  ever 
attaches  to  the  name  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Of  this,  the  eventful  life  of 
Napoleon  furnishes  a  striking  exampla 
There  cannot  be  found  in  the  range  of  his- 
tory one  who  appears  to  have  identified 
himself  so  much  with  the  feelings  of  every 
dass  and  every  time ;  nay,  his  manners  and 
appearance  are  so  thoroughly  impressed  on 
every  imagination,  tliat  there  are  few  who 
do  not  rather  feel  as  if  he  were  one  whom 
they  had  seen,  and  with  whom  they  had 
conversed,  than  of  whom  they  had  onlj 
heard  and  read  Scarcely  less  checkered 
than  his,  was  the  life  of  Josephine :  from 
her  early  dajs  she  was  destined  to  expe- 
rience the  most  unlooked-for  reverses  of 
fortune ;  her  very  introduction  to  the  Bean- 
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bamais  family  and  oooneetioD  with  them, 
were  brought  about  in  a  most  milikelj  and 
dngular  manner,  without  the  least  intention 
on  her  part,  and  it  ultimately  led  to  her 
being  placed  on  the  throne  of  France.  The 
noble  and  wealthy  fiunily  of  Beauhamais 
had  great  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  fell  to  two  brothers,  the  representa- 
tiyes  of  that  distinguished  family ;  many  of 
its  members  had  been  eminent  for  their 
services  in  the  nayy,  and  in  rarious  depart- 
mentsw  The  heirs  to  the  estates  had  retired 
from  the  royal  marine  serTioe  with  the  title 
of  cktf%  ^neadre.  The  elder  brother,  the 
Marquis  de  Beauhamais,  was  a  widower, 
with  two  sons ;  the  younger,  the  Yioomte 
de  Beauhamais,  had  married  Mademoiselle 
Monchard,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  brothers^  warmly  attached 
to  each  other  from  infancy,  wished  to  draw 
still  closer  the  bonds  which  united  them,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  Marquis's  sons  with  the 
daughters  of  the  Yioomte;  and  with  this 
▼iew,  a  rich  plantation  in  St  Domingo  had 
never  been  divided.  The  two  sisters  were 
looked  on  as  the  affianced  brides  of  their 
cousins ;  and  when  grown  up,  the  elder  was 
married  to  the  elder  son  of  the  Marquis, 
wIkh  aooording  to  the  prevalent  custom  of 
his  country,  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis,  as 
his  brother  did  that  of  Yioomte.  M  Renau- 
din,  a  particular  friend  of  the  Beauhamais, 
undertook  the  management  of  their  West 
Indian  property.  The  Marquis,  wishing  to 
show  some  attention  in  return  for  this  kind- 
ness, invited  Madame  Renaudin  over  to 
Paris,  to  spend  some  time.  The  invitation 
was  gladly  accepted ;  and  Madame  Benaudin 
made  herself  useful  to  her  host  by  superin- 
tending his  domestic  concerns.  But  she 
soon  formed  plans  for  the  advancement  of 
her  own  family.  With  the  Marquis's  per- 
mission, she  wrote  to  Martinique,  to  her 
brother,  M  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  to  beg 
that  he  would  send  over  one  of  his  daughters. 
The  young  lady  landed  at  Rochefort,  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  almost  immediately. 
Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  event,  Ma- 
dame did  not  relinquish  the  project  which 
she  had  formed,  of  bringing  about  a  union 
between  the  young  Yicomte  and  a  niece  of 
her  own.  She  sent  for  another; — and 
Jc§epkin4  was  sent  When  the  young  Creole 
arrived,  she  had  Just  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  and  was  eminently  attractive;   her 


elegant  form  and  personal  charms  were 
enhanced  by  the  most  winning  grace, 
modesty,  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  Such 
&scinations  could  not  have  failed  in  making 
an  impression  on  the  young  man  with  whom 
she  was  domesticated.  His  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  cousin  were 
only  such  as  were  afforded  by  an  occasional 
interview  at  the  grating  of  the  convent, 
where  she  was  being  educated ;  so  no  attach- 
ment had  been  formed ;  and  he  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  the  innocent  and  lovely 
Josephine.  She  was  not  long  insensible  to 
the  devotion  of  a  lover  so  handsome  and 
agreeable  as  the  young  Yicomte.  Madame 
Renaudin  sought  the  good  offices  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  to  whose  influence  with  the 
young  man's  fkther  she  trusted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  her  project  In  a  confidential  inter- 
view the  lady  introduced  the  subject — spoke 
of  the  ardent  attachment  of  the  young 
people,  of  the  charms  of  the  simple  girl  who 
had  won  his  son's  heart,  and  urged  the  con- 
sideration of  the  young  man's  happiness  on 
his  father,  assuring  him  it  rested  on  his  con- 
sent to  his  marriage  with  Josephine.  The 
Marquis  was  painfully  excited;  he  loved 
his  son  tenderly,  and  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  to  insure  his  happiness;  but  his 
affection  for  his  brother,  and  the  repugnance 
which  he  felt,  to  fail  in  his  engagement  to 
him,  kept  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing uneasiness.  At  length,  stating  to  his 
brother  how  matters  stood,  he  found  that 
he  had  mortally  offended  him ;  so  deeply, 
indeed,  did  he  resent  the  afiront,  that  he 
declared  he  could  never  forget  or  forgive  it 
— a  promise  too  fiuthfuUy  kept 

The  affection  and  confidence  of  a  whole 
life  were  thus  snapped  asunder  in  a  moment 
The  Yioomte  insLsted  on  a  division  of  the 
West  Indian  property;  and,  with  feelings 
so  bitterly  excited,  no  amicable  arrangement 
could  take  place,  and  the  brothers  had  re- 
course to  law,  in  which  they  wera  involved 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  people  took 
place,  and  the  youthful  Mademoiselle 
Tacher  de  Pagerie  became  Yicomtesse  de 
Beauhamais. 

It  is  said  that  her  husband's  undo  took  a 
cruel  revenge  for  the  disappointment,  of 
which  she  had  been  the  cause,  by  awaken- 
ing suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  Josephine  in 
the  mind  of  her  husband.    The  distracting 
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doabU  be  nuaed  made  hit  nephew  mretdied ; 
to  tucfa  ft  degree  was  hii  jealoiuj  excited, 
that  he  eodeayored,  hj  l^gal  proeeedingt, 
to  procure  a  diyoroe ;  bat  the  endenoe  be 
adduced  utterlj  failed,  and  after  some  time^ 
a  reooDciliatioo  took  place. 

The  uncle  died,  and  his  daughter  bad  an 
the  meaa  time  married  the  Marquis  de  BaraL 
So  all  went  well  with  the  young  couple. 
They  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception 
at  court  The  Vioomte,  who  was  allowed 
to  be  the  most  elegant  dancer  of  his  day, 
was  frequently  honored  by  being  the  part- 
ner of  the  Queen.  And  as  to  Josephine, 
she  was  the  admired  of  all  admirers ;  she 
was  not  only  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  at  coart»  but  all  who  con- 
versed with  her  were  captivated  by  her 
grace  and  sweetness.  She  entered  into  the 
gayeties  of  Vertailles  with  the  animation 
natural  to  her  time  of  life  and  disposition. 

But  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  circle  was, 
ere  long,  clouded,  and  the  gathering  storm 
could  be  too  well  discerned;  amusement 
was  scarcely  thought  of  The  States-Gen- 
eral assembled,  and  every  thing  denoted  a 
revolutionary  movement 

Josephine  was  an  especial  favorite  with 
the  Queen;  and  in  those  days,  dark  with 
coming  events^  she  had  the  most  confidential 
conversations  with  her ;  all  the  fears  and 
melaneholy  forebodings  which  caused  the 
Queen  such  deep  anxiety  were  freely  im- 
parted to  her  friend.  Little  did  Josephine 
think,  while  sympathizing  with  her  royal 
mistress^  that  ^e  would  herself  rule  in  that 
court,  and  that  she,  too,  would  be  a  sufferer 
from  the  elevation  of  her  situation.  Her 
husband,  the  Vioomte  de  Beauhamais,  was 
then  called  to  join  the  army,  as  war  had 
been  unexpectedly  declared.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  that  he  attained 
the  rank  of  general  But  in  the  midst  of 
his  successful  career,  he  saw  the  danger 
which  was  impending,  and  he  could  per- 
ceive that  not  only  were  the  days  of  Louis's 
power  numbered,  but  he  even  feared  that 
his  life  was  not  safe.  His  fears  were  un- 
happily fulfilled  ;  and  he  himself^  merely  on 
account  of  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  was 
denounced  by  his  own  troops,  and  deprived 
of  his  commission  by  authority,  arrested, 
brought  to  Paris,  and  thrown  into  prison.  It 
was  during  bis  imprisonment  that  the  Vi- 
comte  had  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  the 
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her  mind  and  of  her  stroqg 
benton  obtainiqg  his  liberty ;  no 
could  devise  were  left  ontried;  she  jokied 
her  own  eupplicatioiis  to  the  solkilatians  cf 
friends,  to  whom  she  had  appealed  in  hsr 
emeigenqr;  ihe  endeavored,  in  the  most 
touching  manner,  to  console  and  cheer  him. 
But  the  gratification  of  soothing  him  by  hsr 
presence  and  endearments  was  soon  denied, 
for  she  was  seiaed,  and  taken  as  a  piisuusi 
to  the  convent  of  the  OannelitesL  A  lew 
weeks  passed,  and  the  unfortunate  Vnosnte 
was  broqght  to  trial,  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunaL  TWn^ 
natural  tears  fell  at  thoughts  of  parting 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  leaving 
them  unprotected  in  the  world,  hia  coufsge 
never  forsook  him  to  the  last 

When  the  account  of  his  exeentioD  readi- 
ed Josephine  she  fiunted  away,  and  was  fir 
a  long  time  alarmingly  ilL  Itwaswhilein 
prison,  and  every  moment  expecting  to  be 
summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribnud, 
that  Josephine  out  off  her  beautifal  tiessiis, 
as  the  only  gift  whidi  she  had  to  leave  her 
children,  for  all  the  family  estates  in  Europe 
had  been  seised,  and  the  destmction  of  prop- 
erty at  St  Domiogo  had  cut  off  all  supplies 
from  that  quarter.  Tet  amidst  her  anxie- 
tiest  her  sfflictions,  and  her  dangers^  her 
fortitude  never  forsook  her,  and  herexampls 
and  her  efforts  to  calm  them,  to  a  dsgiee 
supported  the  spirits  of  her  £^ow-prisoners^ 
Josephine  herself  ascribed  her  firmnees  to 
her  implicit  trust  in  the  prediction  of  an  old 
negress  which  she  had  treasured  in  her 
memory  from  childhood.  Her  trust,  indeed, 
in  the  inexplicaUe  mysteries  of  divination 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  interest  with 
which  she  is  said  to  have  frequently  applied 
herself  during  her  sad  hours  of  imprisonment 
to  learn  her  fortune  from  a  padL  of  earda 
Mr.  Alison  mentions,  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  negress  in  1801,  long  before 
Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  throne.  Jose- 
phine herself^  Mr.  Alison  goes  on  to  say, 
narrated  this  extraordinary  passage  in  her 
life  in  the  following  terms : — 

*«Ooe  morning  the  jailer  entered  the 
chamber  when  I  slept  with  the  Ducbesse 
d'Aiguillon  and  two  other  ladies,  and  told 
me  he  was  going  to  take  my  mattreo%  and 
give  it  to  another  prisoner. 

"  *  Why,'  said  Madame  AiguiUon,  eagerly, 
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*  win  not  Madime  de  JbeauhanuuB  obtain  a 
better  one  t* 

"'No,  no/  replied  he,  with  a  fiendish 
flmile,  '  she  will  have  no  need  of  one,  for  she 
is  about  to  be  led  to  the  Conciergerie,  and 
then  to  the  guillotine.' 

"  At  these  words  my  companions  in  mis- 
fortune uttered  piercing  shrieks.  I  consoled 
them  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  at  length, 
worn  ont  with  their  eternal  lamentations,  I 
told  them  that  their  grief  was  utterly  un- 
reasonable ;  that  I  not  only  should  not  die, 
bat  live  to  be  queen  of  France. 

** '  Why,  then,  do  you  not  name  your  maids 
of  honor  f  said  Madame  Aiguillon,  irritated 
at  sudi  expressions,  at  such  a  moment 

**  *  Very  true,'  said  I,  *  I  did  not  think  of 
that.  Well,  my  dear,  I  make  you  one  of 
them.'* 

"Upon  this  the  tears  of  the  ladies  fell 
apace,  for  they  never  doubted  I  was  mad ; 
but  the  truth  was,  I  was  not  gifted  with  any 
extraordinary  courage,  but  internally  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  the  oracle. 

"  Madame  d' Aiguillon  soon  after  became 
unwell,  and  I  drew  her  towards  the  window, 
which  I  opened,  to  admit  through  the  bars  a 
little  fresh  air.  I  then  perceived  a  poor 
woman  who  knew  us,  and  who  was  making 
a  number  of  signs,  ^ich  I  could  not  at  first 
onderstand.  She  constantly  held  up  her 
gown  (robe) ;  and  seeing  that  she  had  some 
object  in  view,  I  called  out  robe  ;  to  which 
she  answered  ye$.  She  then  lifted  up  a 
stone,  and  put  it  into  her  lap,  which  she 
lifted  a  second  time.  I  called  out  pierre. 
Upon  this  she  evinced  the  greatest  joy  at 
perceiving  that  her  signs  were  understood. 
Joining  then  the  stone  to  her  robe,  she 
eagerly  imitated  the  motion  of  cutting  off 
the  head,  and  immediately  began  to  dance 
and  evince  the  most  extravagant  joy. 

"Hits  singular  pantomime  awakened  in 
our  minds  a  vague  hope  that  possibly  Robe- 
spierre might  be  no  more. 

"  At  this  moment,  while  we  were  vadlla- 
ting  between  hope  and  fear,  we  heard  a  great 
nobe  in  the  corridor,  and  the  terrible  voice 
of  our  jailer,  who  said  to  his  dog,  giving  him 
a  kick,  '  Qet  in,  you  cursed  Robespierre.' " 

This  speech  told  them  they  were  saved. 

*  IsssphliMi  night  sAenrsids  bSTS  Ailfllled  this 
promise,  tasd  not  Msdsme  d'AignlUon  been  a 
divorced  wife,  which  excluded  her  fh>m  holding 
any  sitaation  sboat  the  Smpreis. 


Through  the  influence  of  Barras,  a  portion 
of  her  husband's  property,  in  which  Mai* 
maison  was  included,  was  restored  to  Jose- 
phine. In  this  favorite  abode  she  amused 
herself  in  exercising  her  taste  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  grounds,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  botany ;  but  her  chief  enjoyment  was 
in  the  society  and  instruction  of  her  children, 
to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached. 
Their  amiable  dispositions  and  their  talents 
were  a  source  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasure 
to  her,  not^  however,  unmingled  with  re- 
gret at  finding  herself  without  the  means 
of  conferring  on  them  the  advantages  of 
which  they  were  so  deserving.  However,  a 
better  time  was  to  come.  Madame  Tallten, 
and  several  of  Josephine's  friends,  after  a 
time,  prevailed  on  her  to  enter  into  society, 
and  the  fiur  associates  became  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  dictatorial  circle.  Through 
their  influence  revolutionary  manners  were 
reformed,  and  all  the  power  which  their 
charms  and  their  talents  gave  them  was  ex- 
erted in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Napoleon's  acquaintance  with  Josephine 
arose  from  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
her  son  Eugene  Beauhamais,  then  a  little 
boy.  He  came  to  request  that  his  fisther's 
sword,  which  had  been  delivered  up,  might 
be  restored  to  him.  The  boy's  appearance, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  urged  his  re- 
quest, and  the  tears  which  could  not  be 
stayed  when  he  beheld  the  sword,  interested 
Napoleon  so  mudi  in  his  favor,  that  not  only 
was  the  sword  given  to  him,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mother  of  the  boy.  He  visited  her,  and  soon 
his  visits  became  frequent  He  delighted  to 
hear  the  details  which  she  gave  of  the  court 
of  Louis. 

*'  Come,"  he  would  say,  as  he  sat  by  her 
nde  of  au  evening,  "  now  let  ns  talk  of  the 
old  court — let  us  make  a  tour  to  Versailles." 
It  was  in  these  frequent  and  fiuniliar  inter- 
views that  the  fascinations  of  Josephine  won 
the  heart  of  Napoleoa  "  She  is,"  said  he, 
"  grace  personified—every  thing  she  does  is 
with  a  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  herself" 

The  admiration  and  love  of  such  a  man 
could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  a 
woman  like  Josephine.  It  has  been  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  Napoleon's 
company  without  being  struck  by  his  per- 
sonal appearance ;  not  so  much  by  the  ex- 
quisite symmetry  of  his  features,  and  the 
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hoUa  Iwad  aod  fimhetd,  which  have  for- 
auhed  the  paintfir  and  the  •eulptor  with 
one  of  their  finest  models;  nor  even  by  the 
meditative  look,  so  indicative  of  intellectual 
power ;  bat  the  magic  charm  was  the  vary- 
ing expression  of  countenance,  which  changed 
with  every  passing  thought,  and  glowed 
with  every  feeling.  His  smile,  it  is  said, 
always  inspired  confidence.  **  It  is  diffieult, 
if  not  impossible,"  so  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes 
writes^  **  to  describe  the  charm  of  his  ooun- 
tenanoewhen  he  smiled ; — his  soul  was  upon 
his  lips  and  in  his  eyes."  Che  magic  power 
of  that  expression  at  a  later  period  b  well 
known.  Tlie  Emperor  of  Russia  experienced 
it  when  he  said,  "I  never  loved  any  one 
more  than  that  maa"  He  possessed,  too, 
that  greatest  of  all  charms,  an  harmonious 
voioe,  whose  tones,  like  his  countenance, 
dianging  from  emphatic  impressiveness  to 
caressing  softness,  found  their  way  to  every 
heart  It  may  not  have  been  those  personid 
and  mental  gifts  alone  which  won  Josephine's 
heart;  the  ready  sympathy  with  which 
Kapoleon  entered  into  her  feelings  may 
have  been  the  greatest  charm  to  an  affec- 
tionate nature  like  hers. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  confi- 
dential evenings  that,  as  they  sat  together, 
she  read  to  him  the  last  letter  which  she  had 
received  from  her  husband :  it  was  a  moat 
touching  farewell.  Napoleon  was  deeply 
aflfected ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  that  letter, 
and  Josephine's  emotion  as  she  read  it,  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  his  feelings,  already 
so  much  excited  by  admiration. 

Josephine  soon  consented  to  give  her  hand 
to  the  youDg  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  no 
dower  but  bis  sword.  On  his  part,  he  gave 
a  pledge  that  he  would  consider  her  children 
as  bis  own,  and  that  their  interests  should 
be  his  first  concern.  The  world  can  testify 
how  he  redeemed  his  pledge  1  To  his  union 
with  Josephine  he  declared  he  was  indebted 
for  his  chief  happinesa  Her  affection,  and 
the  interdiange  of  thought  with  her,  were 
priced  beyond  all  the  greatness  to  which  be 
attained.  Many  of  the  little  incidents  of 
their  every-day  life  cannot  be  read  without 
deep  interest^-evinciug,  as  they  do,  a  depth 
of  aiffeetion  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
it  ik  difficult  to  conceive  should  ever  have 
been  sacrificed  to  ambitioa  They  visited 
together  the  prison  where  Josephine  had 
passed  so  many  dreary  and  sad  bourc    He 


saw  the  loved  name  traced  on  the  dank  wafl, 
by  the  hand  which  was  now  his  own.  She 
had  told  him  of  a  ring,  whidi  she  had  fond- 
ly prised;  it  had  been  the  gift  of  her  mother. 
She  pointed  out  to  him  the  flag  nnder  whidi 
she  had  contrived  to  hide  it  When  it  was 
taken  fipom  its  hiding-place  add  put  into  her 
hand,  her  delight  enchanted  Napoleoo.  8^ 
dom  have  two  persons  met  whoee  feelings 
and  whose  tastes  appeared  more  peifoctly 
in  unison  than  theirs,  during  the  Aapfiy  daya 
of  their  wedded  life.  The  delight  which 
they  took  in  the  fine  arts  was  a  source  of 
constant  pleasure ;  and  in  their  days  of  pow- 
er and  elevation,  it  was  their  care  to  enooor 
age  artists  of  talent  Many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  their  kind  and  generoos 
acts  towards  them.  In  Josephine's  maanci 
of  conferring  fovors  there  was  alwaya  some- 
thing still  more  gratifying  than  the  advan- 
tage bestowed— eomething  that  implied  that 
she  entered  into  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
she  wished  to  serve.  She  had  observed  that 
M.  Tnrpiu,  an  artist  who  went  frequently  to 
Malmaison,  had  no  conveyance  but  an  almost 
worn-out  cabriolet,  drawn  by  a  sorry  horsa 
One  day,  when  about  to  take  his  leave^  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a  nice  new  vehicle  and 
handsome  horte  drawn  up.  His  own  arms 
painted  on  the  panels,  and  stamped  on  the 
harness,  at  once  told  him  they  were  intended 
for  him ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  ocpasion 
on  which  Josephine  ministered  to  the  stiait- 
ened  means  of  the  painter.  She  employed 
him  in  making  a  sketch  of  a  Swiss  view, 
while  sitting  with  her,  and  directed  him  to 
take  it  home,  and  bring  the  picture  to  her 
when  finished.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
beautiful  landscape  which  he  produced,  and 
showed  it  with  pleasure  to  every  visitor  who 
came  in.  The  artist  no  doubt  felt  a  natural 
gratification  at  finding  his  fine  work  appre- 
ciated. Josephine  then  called  him  a^de, 
and  put  the  stipulated  prioe  in  bank-notes 
into  his  hand. 

**  This,"  said  she,  "  is  for  your  excellent 
mother ;  but  it  may  not  be  to  her  taste ;  so 
tell  her  that  I  shidl  not  be  ofifonded  at  her 
changing  this  trifling  token  of  my  friendships 
and  of  the  gratification  which  her  son's  paint- 
iog  has  given  me^  for  whatever  might  be 
more  acceptable." 

As  she  spoke,  she  pot  into  his  hand  a 
diamond  of  the  value  of  six  thousand  franca. 

Josephine  attended  Napoleon  in  many  of 
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hm  campnignn.  Wbm  ihe  was  not  with  him, 
ha  oorratpondod  regnUurljr  with  her,  and  no 
loTer  ever  wrote  letters  more  ezpresslTe  of 
passionate  attachment 

"  By  what  art  is  it,"  he  sajs,  in  one  of 
tbem,  "that  you  have  heen  able  to  capti- 
vate all  mj  fiicaltiesL  It  is  a  magic,  my 
sweet  love,  whidi  will  finish  only  with  my 
life.  To  live  for  Josephine  is  the  history  of 
my  life.  I  am  trying  to  reach  yon.  I  am 
dying  to  be  with  you.  What  lands,  what 
countries  separate  us  I  What  a  time  before 
yon  read  these  lines  T 

Josephine  returned  her  husband's  fondness 
with  her  whole  heart  Utterly  regardless 
of  privation  and  &tigue,  she  was  ever  earn- 
est in  urging  him  to  allow  her  to  accompany 
bim  on  ail  his  long  journeys ;  and  often,  at 
midnight,  when  just  setting  out  on  some  ex- 
pedition, he  has  found  her  in  readiness. 

•*  No,  love,"  he  would  say,  "  No,  no,  love, 
do  not  ask  me;  the  iktigue  would  be  too 
much  for  you." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  would  answer ;  **  No^  na' 

"  But  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

**  See,  I  am  quite  ready ;"  and  she  would 
drive  off,  seated  by  Napoleon's  side. 

Fkt>m  having  mingled  in  scenes  of  gayety 
from  her  earliest  days,  and  from  the  pleasure 
which  her  presence  was  sure  to  diffuse,  and 
perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  firom  a  nature 
singularly  guileless,  that  could  see  no  evil 
in  what  appeared  to  her  but  as  innocent  in- 
dulgences, she  was  led  into  expenses  and 
frivolous  gratifications  which  were  by  no 
means  essential  for  a  mind  like  hersw  Dis- 
honest tradesmen  took  advantage  of  her  in- 
experience and  extreme  easiness,  and  swelled 
their  bills  to  an  enormous  amount ;  but  her 
greatest,  and  far  most  congenial  outlay,  was 
in  the  relief  of  the  distressed  She  could 
not  endure  to  deny  the  petition  of  any  whom 
she  believed  to  be  suffering  from  want ;  and 
this  tenderness  of  heart  was  often  imposed 
oo  by  the  artful  and  rapacious.  Those  who^ 
from  interested  motives,  desired  to  separate 
her  from  Napoleon,  felt  a  secret  satis&ction 
in  the  uneasiness  which  her  laige  expendi- 
ture occasionally  gave  him.  To  their  mis- 
representations may  be  ascribed  the  violent 
bursts  of  jealousy  by  which  he  was  at  times 
agitated ;  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  perceive 
that  there  was  no  foundation  to  justify  them. 
It  was  during  one  of  their  separations,  that 
Ih^  insinuations  of  those  about  Napoleon 


excited  his  jealousy  to  sndi  a  degree^  that 
he  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Josephine,  aoea- 
sing  her  of  coquetry,  and  of  evidently  prefer- 
ring the  society  of  men  to  those  of  her  own 


**  Hie  ladies,"  she  says,  in  her  reply,  "  are 
filled  with  fear  and  lamentations  for  those 
who  serve  under  you;  the  gentlemen  eagerly 
compliment  me  on  your  success^  and  speak 
of  you  in  a  manner  that  delights  me.  My 
aunt  and  those  about  me  can  tell  yon,  un- 
grateful as  you  are,  whether  J  have  been 
eoquetting  wth  mny  body.  These  are  your 
words,  and  they  would  be  hateful  to  me, 
were  I  not  certain  that  you  see  already 
they  are  unjust,  and  are  sorry  for  having 
written  them" 

Napoleon's  brothers  strove  to  alienate  his 
affections  fh>m  Josephine ;  but  the  intense 
agony  which  he  suffered  when  suspicion  was 
awakened,  must  have  proved  to  them  how 
deep  these  affections  were.  Periiaps  no 
trait  in  Josephine's  character  exalts  it  more 
than  her  conduct  to  the  iJEunily  who  had  en- 
deavored to  injure  her  in  the  most  tender 
point  She  often  was  the  means  of  making 
peace  between  Napoleon  and  difl^nt  mem* 
bers  of  his  family  with  whom  he  was  dis- 
pleased. Even  i^r  the  separation  which 
they  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting,  she 
still  exerted  that  influence  which  she  never 
lost,  to  reconcile  differences  which  arose  be- 
tween them.  Napoleon  could  never  long 
mistrust  her  generous  and  tender  feelings, 
and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  such  a  dis- 
position every  day  increased  his  love;  she 
was  not  only  the  object  of  his  fondest  affec- 
tion, but  he  believed  her  to  be  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  connected  with  his  destiny ; 
a  belief  which  chimed  in  with  the  popular 
superstition  by  which  she  was  regarded  as 
his  good  genius,— a  superstition  which  took 
still  deeper  hold  of  the  public  mind  when 
days  of  disaster  came,  whose  date  com- 
menced in  no  long  time  after  the  separatioa 
The  apparently  accidental  circumstance  by 
which  Josephine  had  escaped  the  explosion 
of  the  infernal  machine  was  construed  by 
many  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence 
in  &vor  of  Ndpoleon*$  Guardian  AngeL 

It  was  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  her 
carriage,  which  was  to  follow  closely  that 
of  the  First  Consul  into  the  theatre,  that 
General  Bapp^  who  had  always  before  ap- 
peared utterly  unobservant  of  ladies'  dres% 
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remarked  to  Joiephine,  that  the  pattern  of 
the  shawl  did  not  match  her  dren.  She 
returned  to  the  houae,  and  ran  up  to  her 
apartment  to  change  it  for  another; — the 
delay  did  not  occupy  more  than  three 
minutes,  but  thej  su£^ed  to  save  her  life. 
Kapoleon's  carriage  just  cleared  the  explo- 
sion; had  Josephine's  been  close  bdiind, 
nothing  oould  hare  sared  her.  In  the  happy 
days  of  lore  and  eonfidenoe,  Malmaisoo  was 
the  scene  of  great  enjoyment :  the  hand  of 
taste  could  be  discerned  in  all  its  embeUish- 
ments.  Napoleon  prefened  it  to  any  other 
residence.  When  he  arriyed  there  from  the 
Luxemburg  or  the  Tuileries,  he  was  wild 
With  delight,  like  a  school-boy  let  loose  from 
school,— «very  thing  enchanted  him,  but 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  the  chimes  of  the  vil- 
lage church  bells.  It  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  associations  which  they  awa- 
kened. He  would  stop  in  his  rambles  if  he 
heard  them,  lest  bis  footfall  should  drown 
the  sound — he  would  remain  as  if  entranced, 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  till  they  ceased.  "  Ah ! 
how  they  remind  me  of  the  first  years  I 
spent  at  Brienne  I" 

Napoleon  added  considerably  to  the  do- 
main of  Malmaison  by  purchasing  the  noble 
woods  of  Butard,  which  joined  it.  He  was 
in  a  perfect  ecstasy  with  the  improvement ; 
and,  in  a  few  days  after  the  purchase  was 
completed,  proposed  that  they  should  all 
make  a  party  to  see  it  Josephine  put  on 
her  shawl,  and,  accompanied  by  her  friends, 
set  out  Napoleon,  in  a  state  of  enchant- 
ment, rode  on  before;  but  he  would  then 
gallop  back,  and  take  Josephine's  hand.  He 
was  compared  to  a  child  who,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  delight  fiies  back  to  his  mother  to 
impart  his  joy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the 
society  at  Malmaison.  Napoleon  disliked 
ceremony,  and  wished  all  his  guests  to  be 
perfectly  at  their  ease.  All  his  evenings 
were  spent  in  Josephine's  society,  in  which 
he  delighted.  Both  possessed  the  rare  gift 
of  eonversational  powers.  General  infor- 
mation and  exquisite  taste  were  rendered 
doubly  attractive  by  the  winning  manners 
and  sweet  voice  of  Josephine.  As  for  Na- 
poleon, he  appeared  to  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  on  all  subjectsL  He  was  like  an 
inspired  person  when  seen  amidst  men  of 
every  age,  and  all  professions.  All  thronged 
round  the  pale,  studions^looking  young  man 


— feeUi«  that  **he  waa  more  fitted  to  give 
than  to  receive  lessons"  Aignmeni  with 
him  almost  invariably  ended  by  hie  oppo- 
nent going  over  to  his  side.  Hia  tact  was 
such  that  he  knew  how  to  seleei  the  sobject 
for  discussion  on  whioh  the  person  with 
whom  he  conversed  waa  best  informed ;  and 
thus,  from  his  earliest  days,  he  increased  his 
store  of  informatioD,  and  gave  infinite  pleas- 
ure by  the  interest  whidi  he  took  in  the 
pursuits  of  those  whom  chance  threw  in  hm 
way.  The  deUgfatful  flow  of  hie  spirits 
showed  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  sodsl 
evenings.  He  amused  his  guests  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  If  he  sat  down  to  cards,  he  di- 
verted Uiem  by  pretending  to  cheat  whidb 
he  might  have  done  with  impunity,  as  he 
never  took  his  winnings  He  eomettmes 
entertained  them  with  tales  compoeed  on 
the  moment  When  they  were  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  he  took  care  to  tell  them 
by  a  dim  light,  and  to  prepare  them  by 
some  solemn  and  striking  observation.  Pri- 
vate theatricals  sometimes  made  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  evening.  Different  mem- 
bers of  Napoloon's  fomily,  and  several  of 
the  guests,  performed.  The  plays  are  de- 
scribed aa  having  been  acted  to  an  audience 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  goiQg  off  with 
great  effect— every  one,  indeed,  endeavored 
to  acquit  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  for  they  knew  they  had  a  aevere 
critic  in  Napoleon. 

The  amiable  and  engaging  manoers  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  gave  to  Malmaison 
its  greatest  charm.  The  ready  sympathy  of 
Josephine  with  all  who  were  in  sorrow,  or 
any  kind  of  distrees,  endeared  her  to  every 
one.  If  any  among  her  domestics  were  ill, 
she  waa  sure  to  visit  the  sack-bed,  and  soothe 
the  sufferer  by  her  tenderness.  Indeed,  her 
sympathy  was  often  known  to  bring  relief 
when  other  means  had  fiuled.  She  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  calamity  of  M.  De- 
crest  He  had  lost  his  only  son  by  a  fiital 
accident  The  young  man  had  been  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  and  all  hia  fiunily  were 
busy  in  making  preparations  for  the  joyful 
occasion,  when  news  of  his  death  was 
brought  The  poor  fother  remained  in  a 
state  of  nearly  complete  stupor  lh>m  the 
moment  of  the  melancholy  intelligenoeL  All 
attempts  to  roose  him  were  unavailing. 
When  Josephine  was  made  acquainted  with 
his  alarming  state,  she  lost  not  a  momant  in 
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irarrying  to  him;   and  leading  liis  litUe 
slaughter  by  the  hand,  and  taking  his  infant 
in  her  arms,  she  threw  herself,  with  his  two 
remaining  children,  at  his  feet.   The  afflicted 
man  burst  into  tears,  and  nature  found  a 
«alatary  relief  which  saved  his  life.    In  such 
«ct8  Josephine  was  continually  engaged. 
H^othing  could  withdraw  her  mind  from  the 
claims  of  the  unfortunate.    Her  tender  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  others  was  never 
laid  aside;  and  with  those  who  strove  to 
please  her  she  was  always  pleased.    On  one 
occasion,  when  the  ladies  about  her  could 
not  restrain  their  laughter  at  the  discordant 
music  made  by  an  itinerant  musician,  who 
iiad  requested  permission  to  play  before  her, 
4ihe  preserved  a  becoming  gravity,  and  en- 
couraged, and  thanked  and  rewarded  the 
poor  man.    "  He  did  his  best  to  gratify  us," 
ahe  said,  when  he  was  gone ;  "  I  Uiink  it  was 
my  duty  not  only  to  avoid  hurting  his  feel- 
ings, but  to  thank  and  reward  him  for  the 
trouble  which  he  took  to  give  pleasure." 

Such  were  the  lessons  which  she  im- 
pressed upon  her  children.  She  often  talked 
with  them  of  the  privations  of  other  days, 
and  charged  them  never  to  forget  those  days 
amidst  the  smiles  of  fortune  which  they  now 
enjoyed. 

Josephine  saw  with  great  uneasiness  the 
probaUe  elevation  of  the  First  Consul  to  the 
throne.  She  felt  that  it  would  bring  danger 
to  him  and  ruin  to  herself;  for  she  had  dis- 
cernment enough  to  anticipate  that  she  would 
be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  those  who 
wished  to  establish  an  hereditary  right  to 
the  throne  of  the  empire.  Every  step  of  his 
advancing  power  caused  her  deep  anxiety. 
"  The  real  enemies  of  Bonaparte,"  she  said 
to  Raderer,  as  Alison  tells,  **  the  real  enemies 
of  Bonaparte  are  those  who  put  into  his 
head  ideas  of  hereditary  succession,  dynas- 
ty, divorce,  and  marriage.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove the  projects  of  Napoleon,"  she  added. 
**  I  have  often  told  him  sa  He  hears  me 
with  attention ;  but  I  can  plainly  see  that 
I  make  no  impression.  The  flatterers  who 
surround  him  soon  obliterate  all  I  have  said." 
She  strove  to  restrain  his  desire  of  conquest^ 
l>y  urging  on  him  continually  a  far  greater 
object — that  of  rendering  France  happy  by 
•encouraging  her  industry  and  protecting  her 
agriculture.  In  a  long  letter,  in  which  she 
earnestly  expostulates  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  turns  to  herself  in  affecting  terms : 
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"  Will  not  the  throne,"  she  says,  *'  inspire 
you  with  the  wish  to  contract  new  alliances  I 
Will  you  not  seek  to  support  your  power 
by  new  fS&miiy  connections  t    Alas  I  what- 
ever these  connections  may  be,  will  they 
comp^isate    for    those   which    were    first 
knit  by  corresponding  fitness,  and  which 
affection  prombed  to  perpetuate  ?"    So  far, 
indeed,  from  feeling  elated  by  her  own  ele- 
vation to  a  throne,  she  regretted  it  with  deep 
melancholy.  *' The  assumption  of  the  throne" 
she  looked  on  as  "  an  act  that  must  ever  be 
an  ineffaceable  blot  upon  Napoleon's  name." 
It  has  been  asserted  by  her  friends  that 
she  never  recovered  her  spirits  after.    The 
pomps  and  ceremonies,  too,  attendant  on 
the  imperial  state,  must  have  been  distasteful 
to  one  who  loved  the  retirement  of  home,  and 
hated  every  kind  of  restraint  and  ostentation. 
From  the  time  that  Napoleon  became 
emperor  he  lavished  the  greatest  honors  on 
the  children  of  Josephine.    Her  daughter 
Hortense  received  the  hand  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte, and  the  crown  of  Holland.    Eugene, 
his  first  acquamttfnce  of  the  family  and  es- 
pecial fS&vorite,  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  imperial 
family ;  and  the  son  of  Hortense  and  Louis 
was  adopted  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 
The  coronation  took  place  at  Notre  Dame, 
with  all  the  show  and  pomp  of  which  the 
French  are  so  fond.    When  the  papal  bene- 
diction was  pronounced,  Napoleon  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands. 
He  then  turned  to  Josephine,  who  knelt  be- 
fore him,  and  there  was  an  affectionate  play- 
fulness in  the  manner  in  which  he  took  pains 
to  arrange  it,  as  he  placed  the  crown  upon 
her  head.    It  seemed  at  that  moment  as  if  he 
forgot  the  presence  of  all  but  her.    After 
putting  on  the  crown,  he  raised  it,  and 
placing  it  more  lightly  on,  regarded  her  the 
while  with  looks  of  fond  admiration.    On 
the  morning  of  the  coronation,  Napoleon 
had  sent  for  Raguideau,  the  notary,  who 
little  thought  that  he  had  been  summoned 
into  the  august  presence  to  be  reminded  of 
what  had  passed  on  the  occasion  of  their 
last  meeting,  and  of  whidi  he  had  no  idea 
the  emperor  was  in  possession.    While  Na- 
poleon had  been  paying  his  addresses  to 
Josephine,  they  walked  arm-in-arm  to  the 
notary's,  for  neither  of  them  could  boast  of 
a  carriage.    **  Tou  are  a  great  fool,"  replied 
the  notary  to  Josephine,  who  had  just  oom- 
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monicated  hm  iatentka  of  marrying  the 
yoong  oflSoer— "  you  are  a  great  fool,  aod 
you  will  li?e  to  repent  it.  You  are  about 
to  marry  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  his 
doak  and  his  sword.**  Napoleon,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  antechamber,  overheard 
these  words,  but  never  spoke  of  them  to  any 
one.  '*  Now,**  said  Napoleon,  with  a  smile, 
addressing  the  old  man,  who  had  been 
ushered  into  his  presence—'*  now,  what  say 
you,  Raguideau— have  I  nothing  but  my 
cloak  and  sword  I"  The  empress  and  the 
notary  both  stood  amased  at  this  first  intima- 
tion that  the  warning  had  been  overheard. 

The  following  year,  the  magnificent  coro- 
nation at  Milan  took  place,  surpassing,  if 
possible,  in  grandeur  that  at  Fans.  Amidst 
the  gorgeousness  of  that  spectacle,  however, 
there  were  few  by  whom  it  was  not  forgot- 
ten  in  the  far  deeper  interest  which  the 
principal  actors  in  the  scene  inspired. 
Amidst  the  blase  of  beauty  and  of  jewels, 
and  the  strains  of  music  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  what  were  the  feelings  of  Na- 
poleon, as  he  held  within  his  grasp  the  iron 
crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  reposed 
in  the  treasury  of  Monsa  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  for  which  he  had  so  ardently 
longed.  Even  at  that  moment  when  he 
placed  it  on  his  own  head,  were  the  aspi- 
ings  of  the  ambitious  spirit  satisfied!  or 
were  not  his  thoughts  taking  a  wider  range 
of  conquest  than  he  had  yet  achieved  I 
And  for  her  who  knelt  at  his  feet,  about  to 
receive  the  highest  honor  that  mortal  hands 
can  confer— did  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  that  scene,  and  the  glory  of  the  crown, 
satisfy  her  loving  heart  t  Ah,  surely  no  I 
It  was  away  in  the  sweet  retirement  of 
Malmaison — amidst  the  scenes  hallowed  by 
Napoleon's  early  affection.  And  how  few 
years  were  to  elapse  ere  the  crown  just 
placed  on  the  head  of  Josephine  was  to  be 
transferred  to  another! — when  the  place 
which  she — the  loving  and  beloved^-oocu- 
pied  l^  her  husband's  side  was  to  be  filled 
by  another  f  Though  doubts  had  arisen  in 
her  mind — ^though  she  knew  the  influence 
of  those  who  feared  the  sceptre  might  pass 
into  the  hands  of  another  dynasty— still,  the 
hope  never  forsook  her,  that  affection  would 
triumph  over  ambition,  till  Napoleon  him- 
self communicated  the  cruel  determination. 
With  what  abandonment  of  self  she  was 
wont  to  cast  her  whole  dependence  on  Na- 


poleon, may  be  seen  in  a  letter  addressed  t^ 
Pope  Pius  y  II.  In  it  she  says :  *«  My  fint 
sentiment— one  to  which  all  others  are  aab- 
servient — ^is  a  conviction  of  my  own  weak- 
ness and  incapacity.  Of  myself  I  am  but 
little ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  my  only 
value  is  derived  from  the  extraordinary  man 
to  whom  I  am  united.  This  inward  coovie- 
tioii,  which  occasionally  humbles  my  pride^ 
eventually  afibrds  me  some  encouragement^ 
when  I  calmly  reflect  I  whisper  to  mya^ 
that  the  arm  under  which  the  whole  earth  is 
made  to  tremble,  may  well  support  ny 
weakness.** 

Hortense's  promising  diild  was  dead ;  Na- 
poleon and  Josephine  had  shed  bitter  tean 
together  over  the  early  grave  of  their  little 
favorite,  and  there  was  now  not  even  a  nom- 
inal heir  to  the  throne.  The  machinations 
of  the  designing  were  in  active  motion. 
Lucien  introduced  the  subject,  and  aaid  to 
Josephine  that  it  was  absolutely  neoeseary 
for  the  satisfiiction  of  the  nation  that  Napo> 
leon  should  have  a  son,  and  asked  whether 
■he  would  pass  off  an  illegitimate  one  as  her 
own.  This  proposal  she  refused  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  preferring  any  alterna- 
tive to  one  so  diagraoeful 

On  Napoleon's  return  from  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  Josephine  hastened  to  wetoome 
him.  After  the  first  warm  greetings  and 
tender  embraces,  she  pereeived  that  some> 
thing  weighed  upon  his  mind.  The  restraint 
and  embarrassment  of  his  manner  filled  her 
with  dread.  For  fifteen  days  she  was  a 
prey  to  the  most  cruel  suspense,  yet  she 
dreaded  its  termination  by  a  disclosure  fatal 
to  her  happiness.  Napoleon,  who  loved  her 
so  much,  and  who  had  hitherto  looked  to 
her  alone  for  all  his  domestic  felicity,  him- 
self felt  all  the  severity  of  the  blow  whidi 
he  was  about  to  inflict  The  day  at  length 
came,  and  it  is  thus  affectingly  described 
by  Mr.  Alison : — 

'*  They  dined  together  as  usual,  but  sei- 
ther  spoke  a  word  during  the  repast ;  their 
eyes  were  averted  as  soon  as  they  met,  but 
the  countenance  of  both  revealed  the  mor- 
tal anguish  of  their  minds.  When  it  was 
over,  he  dismissed  the  attendants,  and  ap- 
proaching the  empress  with  a  trembling 
step,  took  her  hand,  and  hud  it  upon  bis 
heart  '  Josephine,'  said  he,  *  my  good  Jo- 
sephine, you  know  how  I  have  loved  yoa ; 
it  is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  fow  mo- 
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mento  of  bappineM  I  1ia?«  known  in  the 
world.  Josepliine,  mj  destiny  ia  more  pow- 
erful than  my  will ;  my  dearest  affections 
mast  yield  to  the  interests  of  France.' 

" '  Say  no  more,'  cried  the  empress.  '  I 
expected  this;  I  understand  and  feel  for 
you,  but  the  stroke  is  not  the  less  mortaL' 
With  these  words  she  uttered  piercing 
shrieks,  and  fell  down  in  a  swooa 

*'  Doctor  Corvisart  was  at  hand  to  render 
assistance,  and  she  was  restored  to  a  sense 
of  her  wretchedness  in  her  own  apartment 
The  emperor  came  to  see  her  in  the  evening, 
but  she  could  hardly  bear  the  emotion  ooca- 
•iooed  by  his  appearance." 

little  did  Napoleon  think,  when  he  was 
making  a. sacrifice  of  all  the  "happiness 
whii^  he  had  known  in  the  world,"  that  the 
ambitioiis  views  for  which  it  was  relin- 
quished would  fade  away  ere  five  years  ran 
their  course.  What  strange  destinies  do 
men  carve  out  for  themselves  1  what  sacri- 
fioes  are  they  ever  making  of  felicity  and 
of  real  good,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  phantom 
which  is  sore  to  elude  their  grasp  i  How 
many  Edens  have  been  forfeited  by  mad- 
ness and  by  folly,  sioce  the  first  pair  were 
expelled  firom  Paradise  1 

It  was  not  without  an  effort  on  her  part 
to  turn  Napoleon  from  a  purpose  so  agoni- 
aing  to  them  both,  that  Josephine  gave  up 
aU  hope.  In  about  a  month  afler  the  dis- 
closure, a  painful  task  devolved  on  the  im- 
perial fiimily.  The  motives  for  the  divorce 
were  to  be  stated  in  public,  and  tlie  heart- 
stricken  Josephine  was  to  subscribe  to  its 
necessity  in  presence  of  the  natioa  In 
conformity  with  the  magnanimous  resolve 
of  making  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  empire,it  was  expedient  that 
an  equanimity  of  deportment  should  be  as- 
sumed. The  scene  whidi  took  place  could 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed 
it  Napoleon  stood  pale  and  immovable 
as  a  statue,  showing  in  the  very  stillness  of 
his  air  and  countenance  a  deep  emotion. 
Josephine  and  Hortense  alone  appeared  di- 
vested of  every  ornament,  while  those  abont 
them  sparkled  in  all  the  splendor  of  court 
costume.  Every  eye  was  directed  to  Jo- 
sephine, as  with  slow  steps  she  reached  the 
seat  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  She 
took  it  with  her  accustomed  grace,  and  pre- 
served throughout  a  dignified  composure. 
Hortense  stood  weepiag  behind  her  chair, 


and  poor  Eugene  was  nearly  overcome  by 
agitation,  as  tlie  act  of  separation  was  read ; 
Napoleon  declared  that  it  was  in  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  wishes  of  his  people  that  there  diould 
be  an  heir  to  the  throne,  that  he  was  in- 
duced "  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections 
of  his  heart"  "God  knows,"  said  he, 
"what  such  a  determination  has  cost  my 
heart"  Of  Josephine  he  spoke  with  the 
tenderest  affection  and  respect  "  She  has 
embellished  fifteen  years  of  my  life ;  the  re- 
membrance of  them  will  be  for  ever  en- 
graven on  my  heart" 

When  it  was  Josephine's  turn  to  speak, 
though  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  though 
her  voice  faltered,  the  dignity  of  all  she  ut- 
tered impressed  every  one  who  was  present 
"  I  respond  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the  em- 
peror," she  said,  "  in  consenting  to  the  dis- 
solution of  a  marriage  which  henceforth  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  France,  by 
depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of  being  one 
day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  that 
great  man,  evidently  raised  up  by  Plovi- 
dence  to  ei&ice  the  evils  of  a  terrible  revo- 
lution, and  restore  the  sltar,  the  throne,  and 
sodal  order.  I  know,"  she  went  on  to  say, 
"  what  this  act,  commanded  by  policy  and 
exalted  interests,  has  cost  his  heart ;  but  we 
both  glory  in  the  sacrifice  which  we  make 
to  the  good  of  our  country.  I  feel  elevated 
by  giving  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment 
and  devotion  thai  ever  vhu  given  vpan  earthT 

It  was  not  till  Josephine  heard  the  fatal 
words  which  were  to  part  her  from  the  ob- 
ject of  her  affection  for  ever,  that  her  cour- 
age seemed  for  a  moment  to  forsake  her ; 
but  hastily  brushing  away  the  tears  that 
forced  their  way,  she  took  the  pen  which 
was  handed  to  her,  and  signed  the  act ;  then 
taking  the  arm  of  Hortense,  and  &>llowed 
by  Eugene,  she  left  the  saloon,  and  hurried 
to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  shut  her- 
self up  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

It  is  well  known  that,  notwithstandiqg 
the  courage  with  which  the  imperial  famfly 
came  forward  before  the  public  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  gave  way  to  the  most  passionate 
grief  in  private.  Napoleon  had  retired  for 
the  uight,  and  had  gone  to  his  bed  in  silence 
and  sadness,  when  the  private  door  opened, 
and  Josephine  appeared.  Her  hair  fell  in 
wild  disorder,  and  her  countenance  bore  the 
impress  of  an  incurable  grie£    She  advan* 
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oed  with  a  Altering  step  ;  then  paaaed ;  and 
bunting  into  an  ftgooy  of  tears,  threw  her- 
self on  Napoleon's  neck,  and  sobbed  aa  if 
her  heart  were  breaking.  He  tried  to  con- 
sole her,  but  his  own  tears  fell  fost  with 
hers.  A  few  broken  words — a  last  embraoe 
— and  they  parted.  The  next  morning,  the 
whole  household  assembled  to  paj  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  mistress  whom  they 
loved  and  revered.  With  streaming  eyes, 
they  saw  her  pass  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries, 
never  to  return. 

The  feeling  with  which  Josephine  took  tip 
her  residence  at  Malmaison,  amidst  the 
scenes  so  dear  to  her,  may  be  oonceived ; 
bat,  true  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  the  dictates  of  her  own  elevated  mind, 
she  bore  up  under  her  trying  situation  with 
«xemphu7  dignity;  but  grief  had  done  its 
part ;  and  no  one  could  look  into  her  face, 
m*  meet  the  sweet  melancholy  snlile  with 
which  she  welcomed  them,  without  being 
moved.  Happy  days,  which  she  had  enjoyed 
amidst  these  scenes  with  many  of  those  who 
waited  on  her,  were  sadly  contrasted  with 
her  forlorn  feeluigs ;  and  though  she  strove 
io  speak  cheerfully,  and  never  complained, 
the  tears  which  she  tried  to  check  or  to  con- 
ceal would  sometimes  force  their  way.  The 
chief  indulgence  which  she  allowed  her 
feelings  was  during  those  hours  of  the  day 
when  she  shut  herself  up  alone  in  Napoleon's 
cabinet — ^that  chamber  where  so  many  mo- 
ments of  confidential  mteroonrse  had  passed, 
and  which  she  continued  to  hold  so  sacred, 
that  scarcely  any  one  but  herself  ever  en- 
tered it  She  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to 
be  moved  since  Napoleon  had  occupied  it 
She  would  herself  wipe  away  this  dust,  fear- 
ing that  other  hands  might  disturb  what  he 
bad  touched.  The  volume  which  be  had 
been  reading  when  last  there  lay  on  the 
table,  open  at  the  page  at  which  be  had  last 
looked.  The  map  was  there,  with  all  his 
tracings  of  some  meditated  route ;  the  pen 
which  had  given  permanence  to  some  passing 
thought  lay  beside  it ;  articles  of  dress  were 
00  some  of  the  chairs ;  every  thing  looked 
as  if  he  were  about  to  enter. 

Even  under  the  changed  circumstances 
^hich  brought  Josephine  back  to  Malmaison, 
lier  influence  over  Napoleon,  which  had  been 
always  powerful,  was  not  diminished.  No 
estrangement  took  place  between  them.  His 
visits  to  her  were  frequent,  though  her  in- 


creased sadness  was  always  obeerved  at 
those  days  when  he  made  them.  They  cor- 
responded to  the  last  moment  of  her  life. 
The  letters  which  she  received  from  him 
were  her  greatest  solace.  It  is  thus  she 
alludes  to  them  in  writing  to  him : — **  Con- 
tinue to  retain  a  kind  recollection  of  your 
friend ;  give  her  the  consolation  of  occasion- 
ally hearing  from  you,  that  you  still  pre- 
serve that  attachment  for  her  which  akoe 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  her  exiatenee,* 
The  nuptials  of  Napoleon  and  Maris 
Louise  took  place  a  very  short  time  after 
the  divorce  was  ratified.  Whatever  the 
bitter  feeling  of  Josephine  might  have  been, 
they  were  not  mingled  with  one  ungenerous 
or  unjust  sentiment  No  ill-feeling  towards 
the  new  empress  was  excited  in  her  boaom 
by  the  rapturous  greetings  with  which  she 
was  welcomed  on  her  arrival  "  Every  one 
ought,"  said  she,  ^'to  endeavor  to  randsr 
Fk-anoe  dear  to  an  empress  who  haa  left  bsr 
native  country  to  take  up  her  abode  VDOBg 
strangers." 

But  however  elevated  above  all  the  meaner 
passions,  the  affections  of  Josephine  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  which  they  could  never 
return,  and  she  found  it  essential  for  any 
thing  like  peace  of  mind  to  remove  firom 
scenes  of  former  happiness.  She  retired  to 
a  noble  mansion  in  Navarre,  the  gift  of  Na- 
poleon; and  as  he  had  made  a  moet  mu- 
nificent settlement  on  her,  she  waa  able  to 
fdlow  the  bent  of  her  benevolent  mind,  and 
to  pass  her  time  in  doing  good  So  hr  from 
feeling  any  mortification  on  the  birth  of  his 
son,  she  unfeignedly  participated  in  the  grati- 
fication which  the  emperor  felt»  and  she 
ever  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
child.  She  was  deeply  effected  when  his 
birth  was  announced  to  her,  and  retired  to 
her  chamber  to  weep  nnsoen ;  bat  no  mor- 
mur  mingled  with  those  natural  teara. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  an  example  of  one  like 
Josephine,  who  has  escaped  the  fitults  whidi 
experience  tells  us  beset  the  extremee  of 
destiny.  In  all  the  power  and  loxniy  of 
the  highest  elevation,  no  oold  selfishness 
ever  chilled  the  current  of  her  generoos 
feelings ;  for  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  her 
highest  gratification  was  to  serve  her  fdlow- 
oreatures,  and  in  adverse  circomatanoes,  nn- 
spited  at  the  world,  sudi  was  still  her 
sweetest  solace.  She  waa,  indeed,  so  won- 
derfully sustained  throaghoat  all  the  changes 
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and  chances  of  her  eTentliil  life,  that  it  needs 
no  assurance  to  oonTince  us  that  she  must 
hare  sought  for  support  heyond  this  trans- 
itory scene. 

She  employed  the  peasantry  about  Na- 
varre in  making  roads  and  other  useful 
works.  Ever  prompt  in  giving  help  to  those 
in  want,  she  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the 
sisters  of  charity  one  day,  seeking  assistance 
for  the  wounded  who  lay  in  a  neighboring 
hospital  Josephine  gave  large  relief,  pro- 
mised to  put  idl  in  train  to  have  her  sup- 
plied with  linen  for  the  sick,  and  that  she 
would  help  to  prepare  lint  for  their  wounds. 
The  petitioner  pronounced  a  blessing  on  her, 
and  went  on  her  way,  but  turned  back  to 
ask  the  name  of  her  benefactress ;  the  an- 
swer was  affecting — **  lam  poor  Jouphine" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon's 
thoughts  often  turned  with  tenderness  to  the 
days  that  he  had  passed  with  Josephine. 
Proof  was  given  of  an  unchanging  attach- 
ment to  her,  in  the  fieiyors  which  he  lavished 
on  those  connected  with  her  by  relationship 
or  affsction.  Among  her  friends  was  Mrs. 
Bamer,  so  celebrated  for  her  success  in 
sculpture.  She  had  become  acquainted  with 
her  while-  she  was  passing  some  time  in 
Paris.  Charmed  by  Josephine's  varied  at- 
tractions, she  delighted  in  her  society,  and 
they  became  fiut  friends ;  when  parting,  they 
proniised  never  to  forget  each  other.  The 
first  intimation  which  Mrs.  Damer  had  of 
Josephine's  second  marriage  was  one  day 
when  a  French  gentleman  waited  on  her ; 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  most  magnificent 
piece  of  porcelain  and  a  letter,  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  for  her  by  the  wife 
of  the  First  Consul  Great  was  her  astonish- 
ment, when  she  opened  the  letter,  to  find 
that  it  was  indeed  from  the  wife  of  the 
First  Consul ;  no  longer  Viscountess  de  Beau- 
hamais,  but  her  dear  friend  Josephine,  who 
tuged  her,  with  all  the  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, to  pay  her  an  immediate  visit  at  Paris. 
**  I  do  long,"  she  added,  '*  to  present  my  hus- 
band to  you."  Such  a  tempting  invitation 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  she  was  received 
with  joy  by  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  In 
after  years,  she  constantly  recalled  to  mind 
the  pleasures  of  that  visit,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  melancholy  and  delight  The  do- 
mestic scene  left  a  lasting  impression.  Na- 
poleon, always  so  fascinating  in  conversation, 
made  himself  delightfully  agreeable  to  her : 


he  loved  to  talk  with  her  of  her  art;  and 
his  originality,  enthusiasm,  and  taste  gave 
an  interest  to  every  thing  he  said.  He  had 
a  great  admiration  for  Fox,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  his  bust  When  Mrs.  Damer 
next  visited  Paris,  she  brought  Fox's  bust, 
but  Josephine's  place  was  occupied  by  an- 
other. The  emperor  saw  her,  and  met  her 
with  all  the  cordiality  and  kindness  which 
the  recollection  of  former  happy  days,  and 
her  attachment  to  Josephine,  were  sure  to 
inspire.  At  parting,  he  gave  her  a  splendid 
snuff-box,  with  his  likeness  set  in  diamonds. 
The  box  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  in  her  retirement  at  Navarre  thai 
Josephine  wept  bitterly  over  the  falling  for* 
tunes  of  Napoleon.  The  Russian  expedition 
caused  her  such  deep  inquietude  that  her 
health  and  spirits  visibly  declined ;  she  saw 
in  it  a  disastrous  fiite  for  Napoleon,  and 
trembled,  too,  for  the  safety  of  Eugene,  a 
son  so  dearly  and  so  deservedly  beloved, 
and  who  was,  if  possible,  rendered  still  more 
precious  as  the  special  iiivorite  of  Napoleon, 
and  as  having  been  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  her.  Josephine  now  scarcely  joined 
her  ladies,  but  would  remain  for  the  length 
of  the  day  alone  in  her  chamber,  by  the 
large  travelling-desk  which  contained  Napo- 
leon's letters.  Among  these  there  was  one 
that  she  was  observed  to  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  then  to  place  in  her  bosom;  it 
was  the  last  that  she  had  received ;  it  was 
written  from  Brienne.  A  passage  in  it  runs 
thus :  "  On  revisiting  this  spot,  where  I  pass* 
ed  my  youthful  days,  and  contrasting  the 
peaceful  condition  I  then  enjoyed  with  the 
state  of  terror  and  agitation  to  which  my 
mind  is  now  a  prey,  often  have  I  addressed 
myself  in  these  words :  I  have  sought  death 
in  numberless  engagements,  I  can  no  longer 
dread  its  approach ;  I  should  now  hail  it  as 
a  boon.  Nevertheless,  I  could  still  wish  to 
see  Josephine  once  more—"  He  again  adds : 
"  Adieu,  my  dear  Josephine ;  never  dismiss 
from  your  recollection  one  who  has  never 
forgotten,  and  never  will  forget,  you." 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  rapid 
events  which  led  to  Napoleon's  abdication, 
but  it  would  be  impossible,  even  in  this  im- 
perfect sketch,  not  to  be  struick  by  the 
strange  coincidences  of  Josephine's  life," 
twioe  married — twice  escaped  from  a  vio- 
lent death — twice  crowned — both  husbands 
sought  for  a  divorce— one  husband  was  exe- 
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eouted— >the  other  banislMd !  One  of  Napo- 
leon*t  fint  csrat,  in  making  hi«  oonditions 
when  he  abdicated,  waa  an  ample  provision 
for  Josephiae ;  £40,000  per  annum  was  set- 
tled on  her. 

It  was  after  Napoleon's  departure  from 
the  shores  of  France  that  the  Empesor  Alex- 
ander, touched  with  admiration  of  Josephine's 
character,  and  with  pity  for  her  misfortunes, 
prOTailed  on  her  to  return  to  Malmaison  to 
see  him  there.  The  associations  so  linked 
with  the  spot  that  she  had  loved  to  beautify 
most,  indeed,  have  been  overpowering.  It 
was  there  that  Napoleon's  passionate  attach- 
ment to  her  was  formed.  How  many  recol- 
leetions  must  have  been  awakened  by  the 
pleasure-grounds  adorned  with  the  costly 
shrubs  and  plants  whidi  tliey  had  so  often 
admired  togetkir ;  how  many  tears  had  af- 
terwards fallen  among  them  when  the  hours 
of  separation  cam&  The  Emperor  Alexander 
used  every  eflbrt  to  console  her,  and  prom- 
ised his  protection  to  her  children,  but 
sorrow  had  done  its  part,  and  the  memories 
of  other  times  had  their  effect.  Josephine 
fell  sick ;  malignant  sore  throat  was  the  form 
which  disease  took,  during  the  fatal  illness 
of  but  a  few  days.  Alexander  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  attentions ;  he  again  soothed 
the  dying  mother  by  the  renewal  of  his 
promise  of  care  for  her  children,  a  promise 
most  faithfully  kept.  It  was  in  the  year 
1814  that  Napoleon  left  France  for  Elba, 
and  also  that  Josephine  died.  The  bells  to 
which  they  had  loved  to  listen  together 
tolled  her  funeral  kn^  Her  remains  rest 
in  the  parish  church  of  Ruel,  near  Malmaison. 
They  were  followed  to  the  pUce  of  interment 
by  a  great  number  of  illustrioua  persons  who 
were  desirous  of  paying  this  parting  token 
of  respect  to  one  so  mndi  loved  and  honored. 
Upwards  of  eight  thousand  of  the  neighbor- 
ing peasantry  joined  the  funeral  procession 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  affection  and  venera^ 
tion  to  her,  who  was  justly  called,  '*  the 
mciker  of  the  poor  mmd  dUtroMoedJ*  The 
tomb  erected  by  her  children  marks  the 
spot  where  she  takes  her  **  long  last  sleeps" 
It  bears  the  simple  inscription^ 

XUQKNK   rr  HOaTKNaX  A  J06KPHINX. 

Napoleon,  too,  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the 
resideoce  whidi  he  had  preferred  to  every 
other.  After  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
ime  the  sovereignty  of  France,  he  spent 


six  days  at  Malmaison  to  mnse  ov«r  depart- 
ed power  and  happiness,  and  then  left  the 
shores  of  France  for  ever  1 
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THE  GOLIVMAS. 

I  HAVK  sometimes  regretted  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  metallic  riches  of  California  did 
not  occur  during  my  wild  excnrsion  in  the 
woods  and  prairies  of  Texaa.  I  was  then 
little  more  than  a  boy,  and  having  been  one 
of  a  party  whidi  started  to  go  overland 
from  Galveston  to  New  York,  only  pre- 
vented by  a  wound  in  my  foot,  I  should 
certainly  have  started  off  to  the  diggings, 
via  Santa  Fe,  or  the  Rodcy  Mountains,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Not  that  I  should  have 
gone  gold  hunting ;  it  is  not  my  vocation. 
Not  having  a  very  dearly  defined  notion  of 
the  relative  value  of  a  sovereign  and  a  shil- 
ling, I  should  scarcely  have  gone  poking 
about  like  a  geologist  for  the  quarts-ambed- 
ded  metal,  nor  should  I  have  modi  coveted 
the  position  of  a  man  whose  whole  day  is 
spent  in  groping  in  the  eartli,  with  won- 
drous nature  around  and  the  Uoe  sky  above, 
to  admire.  Besides,  I  am  afflicted  by  weak 
sight,  a  hereditary  complaint  which  descends 
to  me  from  my  father,  and  like  the  Bayard 
Taylor  donkey  which  mistook  a  Yankee 
speculator's  red  hair  for  swamp  hay,  shooki 
have  lived  in  continual  apprehension  of  mis- 
taking bright  stones  for  gold,  and  htll-side 
flowers  for  rich  veina 

But  I  should  like  much  to  have  started 
with  the  first  settlers  and  miners^  to  have 
shared  their  travelling  adveotnrea,  their 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  wondroos  but 
exdting  trials,  and  practically  to  have  let 
them  discern  at  a  future  period  that  a 
**  duel"  had  been  among  them  taking  Dotea 
The  first  burst  of  the  golden  rumor  readied 
me  in  Paris,  and  fell  coldly  on  my  car.  I 
had  been  five  yearv  away  from  Texaa,  and 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  excitement  of 
European  revolutions,  and  the  changes 
almost  hourly  occurring  in  that  dty  of  won- 
ders, whidi  Frenchmen  fondly  indicate  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  world,  a  place,  the  aite  of 
which,  in  the  ideas  of  warm  patriots,  aeems 
to  have  a  great  power  of  looomotion. 

My  interest  in  every  thing  American, 
however,  caused  me  to  watch  willi  intense 
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«ll«r  a  while,  the  phases  of  the  great  eyent 
"whidi  is  destined  to  have  such  a  vast  in- 
fiueoce  on  the  future  of  the  whole  civilized 
^world — for  good,  if  education  progress,  and 
the  gentler  arts  advance  with  increased 
yrealthr^fof  evil,  if  the  mad  hunt  for  mere 
lucre  check  the  advance  of  enlightenment, 
the  only  thing  which  enables  us  rightly  to 
use  temporal  advantages.  For  some  time, 
however,  my  attention  was  only  attracted 
like  that  of  all  men  who  watch  the  history 
of  their  own  time.  It  is  only  within  a  very 
abort  time  that  the  affiur  has  taken  a  more 
personal  and  immediate  interest 

My  head-quarters  in  Europe  have  tor 
some  time  bc^n  Paris,  a  city  for  which  I  have 
a  weakness.  During  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  I  reeeived  a  ticket  for  a  ball  to  which 
no  persons  were  admitted  except  in  naval 
uniforuL  It  was  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
and  I  originally  declined  going ;  a  party  of 
English  ladies,  however,  whom  I  knew, 
wished  to  attend  and  requested  me  to  escort 
them.  I  resolved  magnanimously  to  change 
my  previous  resolution  and  be  present.  My 
first  difficulty  was  a  uniform.  I  had  no 
inclination  to  have  a  suit  made  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  I  had  a  decided  objection  to  hiring 
one  from  a  masquerade  shop.  Suddenly  I 
recollected  that  I  had  a  relic  of  my  erratic 
life  in  Texas,  in  the  shape  of  a  lieutenant's 
suit  of  blaa  It  was  old  and  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  it  was  genuine,  and  could,  on  a 
pinch,  be  furbished  up  to  pass  muster  for  a 
night.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  in 
question  I  found  myself  under  the  covered 
way  leading  to  the  Jardin  d*Hiver,  a  party 
•of  ladies  under  my  guidance,  waiting  for  a 
crowd  of  persons  before  mo  to  pass  ere  I 
braved  the  crush.  My  friends  had  just  an- 
nounced to  me  that  the  moment  was  oppor- 
tune, when  I  noticed  a  dashing  equipage 
draw  up.  I  was  about  to  turn  away  when 
my  eye  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  young 
man  wearing  precisely  the  same  dress  as 
myself,  only  perfectly  new,  who,  leaping  out 
of  the  dashing  coupi,  gave  his  arm  to  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  followed  in 
my  track.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  his 
own  start  of  uniSeigned  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  a  Texas  navy  coat,  and  then  I  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  gay 
and  brilliant  scen& 

But  already  had  I  forgotten  this  ball ;  my 
•mind  was  carried  back  several  years,  to 


another  ball  given  in  Galveston  harbor,  on 
board  the  dismasted  brig,  by  a  set  of  joyous, 
thoughtless  young  officers,  whose  doubtful 
prospect  of  a  next  day*s  dinner  rendered 
them  not  a  whit  less  merry.  For  my  own 
part  I  had  long  ceased  to  think  of  my  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  in  Texas,  to  remember 
only  its  bright  side,  and  I  answered  the 
admiring  remarks  of  my  companions  but 
carelessly,  as  I  lived  over  once  more  in 
memory,  days  which  are  always  pleasant 
when  past,  especially  when  belonging  to  our 
first  essays  in  manhood.  My  friends  sat 
down  in  a  convenient  spot,  and  I  left  them 
awhile  to  look  after  my  strange  tasia.  In 
an  instant  we  were  face  to  face.  He,  too, 
was  alone  ;  be  also  had  left  his  female  com- 
panion, and  was  evidently  in  search  of  me. 

"  Impossible  T  cried  he ;  "  no,  it  cannot 
be." 

"Walter  Bruce,"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  rec- 
ognized a  quondam  lieutenant  of  the  San 
Bernard  schooner. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  expect  this  is  ex- 
traordinary and  pleasant  too.  We  parted 
on  the  deck  of  the  New  York  steamer, 
bound  from  Galveston  to  New  Orleans,  and 
here  we  meet  in  Paris,  to  all  appearance,  in 
the  identical  clothes  we  wore  on  that  day." 

I  passed  my  arm  through  his,  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  axtd  we  moved  along  a  few 
yards  in  silence. 

'*  What  are  you  doing  here,"  he  said,  after 
a  short  pause,  *'  quill  driving,  I  suppose  f 
I  have  been  told  you  have  written  consider- 
able yams  about  Texas  since  you  returned 
to  Europe." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  I,  "  I  am 
now  an  author.  That  is  my  business,  pro- 
fession, or  calling ;  and  you  I" 

"Oh,  II  Why  Tve  been  to  Califomia 
since  I  saw  you,  and  Fm  now  on  the  look 
out  for  a  place  in  old  Europe,  where  to  pitch 
my  tent.  But  come  along,  I  must  introduce 
you  to  my  wife.  I  have  often  talked  of  you 
to  her.  You  recollect  that  MS.  volume  of 
tales  of  mine,  which  I  scribbled  on  board  the 
Jim  Bowie,  and  which  you  corrected  and 
revised  for  me!  She  has  them.  But  here 
she  is." 

I  was  then  hastily  introduced  to  a  very 
lovely  young  woman,  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  whose  peculiar  complexion  and  hair  at 
once  pronounced  her  to  be  a  Mexican,  of  the 
mixed  race  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.    She 
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received  me  with  the  frank  heartinew  of  her 
nation,  and  when  I  alluded  to  my  not  being 
alone,  proposed  to  join  my  party.  This  was 
readily  agreed  upon,  and  as  my  adyentures 
in  Texas  have  always,  I  fear,  to  the  sorrow 
of  some  of  my  patient  friends,  formed  an 
endless  topic  of  conversation,  the  union 
proved  interesting  and  agreeable.  Tlie  fair- 
haired  and  blue-eyed  English  girls,  who 
composed  the  juvenile  section  of  my  com- 
panions, formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
Mexican  beauty,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent  in  company. 

Next  morning  I  found  myself  at  the  break- 
fast-table of  Walter  Bruce,  who  occupied 
splendid  apartments  looking  out  on  a 
fashionable  boulevard.  All  around  him 
bespoke  opulence  and  wealth ;  his  servants, 
his  residence,  his  equipages  were  in  a  style 
of  almost  oriental  splendor,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  remarking  on  the  wonderful 
change  in  his  fortunes  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  day  when  we  lived  in  a  state  of 
semi -starvation  on  board  the  old  guard-ship 
in  the  port  of  Galveston. 

He  smiled,  and  promised  to  explain  the 
whole  afiair  to  me,  even  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing in  print.  "For,"  said  he,  "if  I  do 
narrate  my  adventures,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  temptation." 

After  breakfast  we  drew  our  chairs  near 
the  fire,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  which 
more  than  any  thing  else  carried  me  back  to 
my  old  life,  and  while  Mrs.  Bruce  went  out 
to  make  some  calls,  frankly  did  my  ex- 
comrade  in  danger  and  difficulty  relate  his 
adventures  and  history. 

I. 

When  Walter  Bruce  left  me,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  join  two  vessels  of  the  Texan 
republic,  lying  in  New  Orleans  harbor,  which 
had  been  ordered  down  to  Sisal,  to  assist 
the  republic  of  Yucatan  against  the  parent 
state  of  Mexico.  It  would  require  more 
space  than  I  can  here  devote  to  the  subject,  to 
narrate  all  my  friend's  adventures  until  he 
found  himself  one  fine  morning  transferred 
from  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  to  the  count- 
ing-house of  a  merchant  in  Vera  Cruz,  a 
change  which,  however  inglorious  it  may 
sound,  was  really  very  advantageous.  Bruce 
had  originally  been  educated  for  the  bar,  as 
had  I,  and  like  myself  abandoned  quiet  and 
settled  life  to  wander  in  Texas,  carried 


away  by  the  details  of  her  heroic  struggle 
with  Mexica  But  an  American  is  geDeraUjr 
fit  for  any  thing,  and  Walter  Brace  soon 
captivated  the  oonfidence  of  Messra  Moni» 
and  Franklin  his  employers.  They  had' 
counters  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  Masatlaii, 
and  traded  with  California,  whence  tbej 
drew  hides  and  tallow,  the  very  humble  but 
useful  product  of  that  now  gold-exporting 
region. 

One  day,  about  tnree  months  after  the 
entrance  of  Bruce  into  the  service  of  Meam 
Morris  and  Franklin,  .the  resident  partner  of 
Vera  Cruz  called  the  young  man  into  hts 
private  office.  Walter  Bruce  presented  him- 
self, and  was  requested  to  sit  down. 

**  Mr.  Bruce,"  said  the  merchant,  opening- 
a  letter  which  lay  before  him,  **  I  am  in  a 
slight  difficulty,  to  get  out  of  which  I  require 
the  assistance  of  one  in  whom  not  only  we 
have  oonfidence,  but  who  is  disposed  to  nn- 
dertake  for  the  house  a  task  of  some  delicacy 
and  nicety." 

"  I  am  oompietety  at  your  servioe,"  re- 
plied the  young  man. 

"  Our  counter  in  California  is  managed  by 
an  old  Mexican,  about  whom  we  know  very 
little,  but  who  has  always  been  veiy  honest 
and  correct  in  his  dealings.  He  resided 
much  in  the  United  States  when  young,  but 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  inhabited  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  letter  he  expresses  a  wish 
to  retire  from  business.  He  even  hints  at 
approaching  death,  and  strongly  urges  ns  to 
send  some  one  to  him  in  whom  we  have- 
confidence,  to  wind  up  his  accounts,  and  to- 
receive  from  him  some  deposit  of  which  be 
speaks  in  terms  of  considerable  ambiguity. 
I  have  determined  to  acquiesce  in  his  wishes, 
and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  desire 
you,  Mr.  Bruce,  to  be  the  agent  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

"  You  wish  me  to  go  to  California  P  said 
Bruce,  quietly. 

"  Exactly.  Frankly,  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  you,  and  I  know  none  of 
our  young  men  to  whom  I  should  confide 
this  task  with  so  much  pleasure." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  your  good 
opinion,  Mr.  Morris,  and  I  am  quite  ready 
to  start  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

The  merchant  seemed  much  pleased  at 
this  prompt  decision,  and  entered  at  once 
into  fuller  details  with  regard  to  his  mission. 
He  was  to  journey  by  land  to  Maxatlan,. 
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thence  by  a  trading  schooner  to  San  Fran- 
daco  Bay,  and  alter  settling  the  affinirs  of 
the  counter,  to  leare  there  one  Jacob  Willis, 
a  plodding  old  clerk,  who  was  selected  to 
replace  the  Mexicaa 

Three  days  later,  Walter  Bruce,  funushed 
with  credentials,  with  money,  and  accom- 
panied by  Jacob  Willis^  took  his  place  in  the 
stage  bound  for  Mexico  city.  Tlie  journey 
was  interesting  and  delightful,  aiSd  the 
young  man  began  his  progress  with  feelings 
of  extreme  delight.  He  wae  of  a  romantic 
and  impressionable  nature ;  travelling  was 
with  him  a  passion,  and  the  ground  oTer 
which  he  had  to  travel,  though  now  well 
known  to  the  reading  public,  was  to  him 
new  and  full  of  charms.  The  splendor  of 
Orizaba  peak,  the  delights  of  Jalapa,  the 
plains  of  Perote,  Popocatapeti,  the  grand 
and  sublime  scenery  of  the  country  in  general, 
its  varied  phases  of  wild  and  soft  and  fertile 
nature  filled  him  with  satisfiiction,  and 
created  a  source  of  endless  reflection  for  the 
future.  And  then  Mexico  city  and  its  won- 
drous and  vast  valley,  its  lakes  and  hills,  its 
curious  manners  and  primitive  people,  were 
all  ever-renewing  subjects  of  observation. 
But  he  stayed  not  by  the  way.  His  orders 
were  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
His  companion  and  himself  were  well  armed, 
for  they  had  to  go  through  the  robber  re- 
gion, itself  a  fertile  source  of  excitement; 
but  at  last  dangers  and  difficulties  were 
past  and  they  arrived  at  Mazatlan,  glad  to 
rest  their  weary  limbs  in  the  hospitable 
house  of  Mr.  Riley,  the  agent  at  that  port, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  on  the  Pacific, 
and  reminding  one  of  the  East  and  of  Spain, 
with  its  cream-colored  houses,  its  heavy- 
arched  entrances  and  cool  court-yards  within, 
its  massive  cornices  and  large-balconied  win- 
dows. 

Walter  Bruce  took  a  few  days  to  rest  and 
refresh  himself  after  his  journey,  the  more 
readily  that  the  schooner  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  San  Francisco  Bay  was  not 
yet  quite  loaded  with  its  varied  freight. 
Besides,  it  was  necessary  that  Jacob  Willis 
should  receive  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  constant  transactions  which  took  place 
between  Masatlan  and  the  agent  in  Oali- 
fomia.  At  length,  however,  all  was  ready, 
and  the  young  man  and  his  old  associate 
went  on  board  the  scudder,  bound  for  Oali- 
fomia.     The  journey  presented  the  usual 


varieties,  but  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  weari- 
some voyage,  during  which  the  young  man 
rather  astonished  the  skipper  and  crew  by 
his  nautical  experience,  they  entered  the 
magnificent  bay  of  California,  and  anchored 
a  short  distance  from  the  land. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any 
minute  description  of  localities.  My  friend, 
Walter  Bruce,  had  little  to  do  on  the  coast 
The  counter  managed  by  the  old  Mexican 
was  up  the  country,  and  thither  he  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  journey.  The  distance 
was  not  great,  but  it  had  to  be  performed 
on  horseback,  with  an  Indian  for  a  guide, 
while  a  train  of  mules  were  to  take  up  the 
supply  of  goods  which  were  to  replenish 
the  store.  Bruce  made  his  preparations 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  During  his  long- 
journey  his  curiosity  had  become  mudi  ex- 
cited, and  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  man 
about  whom  Mr.  Morris  had  told  him  enough 
to  let  him  see  that  he  was  an  original  and 
singular  character. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  autumn  when 
Walter  Bruce  and  his  little  caravan  started 
towards  the  foot  hiUs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
where  was  situated  the  little  settlement  of 
Piiblo  Rittera,  the  name  of  the  Mexican  m 
question.  The  weather  without  being  very 
warm  was  dry  and  pleasant ;  and  as  the  In- 
dian guide  knew  the  road  well,  the  way  pre- 
sented little  difficulty.  The  first  night  the 
camp  was  pitched  in  a  grove  of  evergreen 
oaks,  which  formed  an  agreeable  shelter. 
Walter  Bruce,  after  supper,  got  into  con* 
versation  with  the  Indian,  who  was  commu- 
nicative and  well-informed.  At  length  he 
asked  him  questions  about  Pablo.  The  In- 
dian looked  uneasily  around  as  if  he  feared 
to  be  overheard,  and  then  muttered  a  few 
words  scarcely  intelligible. 

"  You  know  him  T  said  Walter,  with  some 
anxiety. 

**  Yes ;  Pablo  medicine  man — great  mys- 
tery— ^not  good  talk  much  about  him." 

**  Indeed !  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  him." 

"  Him  Qold-Man ;  he  knows  all  the  secrets 
of  the  hill— rich,  like  ten  chiefs" 

<*  Oold-Man  I"  cried  Walter,  still  more  ex- 
cited, **  who  gave  him  that  name  ?" 

'*  Indians.  White  man  laugh ;  but  Indian 
know  hills  full  of  gold — no  use  to  poor  In- 
dian, but  white  man  god ;  and  PaUo  know 
all  about  it** 
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**  Haa  Pablo  found  any  gold,  then  T 

"  He  no  want  gold.  He  medicine  man — 
live  without  work — ^live  without  money.** 

"He  aeems  to  be  a  regular  Californian 
magician,"  mused  Walter,  but  this  idea  of 
the  Indians  is  absurd.  A  man  who  had  dis- 
covered gold  would  not  have  remained  up 
here  so  quiet  I  suppose  the  eccentric  old 
fellow  has  frightened  the  Indians  for  fear  of 
their  proving  troublesome;  **  Does  he  live 
alone  t"  asked  he,  once  more  addressing  the 
guide. 

"He  g^  plenty  servants,  and  one  giil 
bright  as  sun  and  moon,  two  eyes  like  stars 
— great  beauty !" 

"  Ah,  ah  r  cried  Walter,  warmly,  "  thi^ 
doubtless,  is  the  precious  deposit  of  ^hich 
he  speaks,  and  which  I  shall  have  to  escort 
back  to  Vera  Crux." 

And  speculating  on  the  agreeable  prospect 
of  charming  female  society  during  his  jour- 
ney home,  Walter,  somewhat  fatigued  by 
the  day's  journey,  soon  fell  asleep. 

For  several  days  the  march  was  continued 
through  a  country  of  varied  character,  until 
at  last,  about  twelve  o'clock  one  morning, 
the  caravan  reached  the  mouth  of  a  secluded 
and  picturesque  valley,  through  which  rush- 
ed a  small  stream,  that  about  a  mile  off  was 
blended  with  the  waters  of  a  larger  river. 

"Pablo  Sancho^"  said  the  guide,  senten- 
tiottsly — ^pointing  up  the  valley. 

Walter  Bruce  dashed  eagerly  forward.  A 
marked  trail  led  in  the  direction  of  the  set- 
tlement, which  in  a  few  minutes  came  in 
sight  A  narrow  ledge  of  land  lay  between 
the  river  and  a  huge  precipitous  rock,  and 
on  this  the  house  inhabited  by  Pablo  was 
situated.  It  was  built  against  the  cliff  itself 
which  seemed,  indeed,  to  bear  its  whole 
weight  It  was  of  rather  large  dimensions, 
but  still  did  not  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
the  settlement,  for  about  fifty  yards  distant 
lay  a  number  of  smaller  huts.  As  Walter 
caoM  in  sight,  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  the 
principal  block,  hurried  in,  and  very  soon 
returned  with  a  man.  By  this  time  the 
traveller  was  at  the  door,  and  had  time  to 
take  a  hasty  survey  of  his  new  acquaintance 
while  dismounting. 

u. 

The  man  was  about  sixty,  with  a  thin, 
hard,  wrinkled  face,  small,  gray,  piercing 


eyes,  a  heavy  white  beard  growing  almost 
idi  over  his  £ioe,  and  withal  a  worn  and 
sufitering  air,  which  was  sufficiently  painful 
A  look  of  suspicion,  too,  hung  over  eveiy 
feature,  but  Walter  Bruce  scarcely  noticed 
him,  so  taken  was  he  by  the  channa  of  iSbe 
young  girl  beside  him. 

She  was  a  dark-eyed  Mexican,  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  with  long  curling  hair, 
a  mouth  which  would  have  delighted  a  Phi- 
dias or  a  Raphael,  teeth  white  as  snow,  and 
a  graceful,  elegant  form,  which  the  young 
man  thought  he  had  never  seen  equalled. 
She  wore  the  picturesque  eoetame  of  a 
Mexican  woman  of  the  middle  rlasnns^  i& 
strong  contrast  to  the  coarse,  dusky,  and 
common  habiliments  of  the  man  who  stood 
beside  her. 

"  Welcome,  stranger,''  said  the  man,  in  a 
feeble  voice.  "  What  brin^  you  into  these 
remote  parts  t" 

'*  I  come  from  Messra  Morris  and  Frank- 
Un,  of  Vera  Crux,"  replied  Walter  Bruce, 
"and  but  precede  my  caraivan  by  a  few 
hundred  yards." 

"  Enter !"  said  the  old  man,  with  consider- 
able aninmtioB,  a  ray  of  pleasure  illuminiog 
his  features,  *'  Ouadalupe,  go  bid  Maria  pre- 
pare a  repast" 

The  young  girl  moved  towards  the  dis- 
tant huts,  and  Walter  Bruce  followed  Pablo 
into  the  outer  apartment  of  the  houae.  It 
was  a  large  and  almost  naked  room,  which 
usually  contained  the  goods  that  formed  the 
matter  of  barter  with  the  traders  of  the  dis- 
trict The  two  men  sat  down  by  a  huge 
Qerman  stove,  that  served  to  diffuse  warmth 
through  the  warehouse,  and  Walter  at  once 
handed  his  letters  to  the  agent  The  old 
man  took  them,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
read  them  carefully.  Every  now  and  then 
he  raised  his  looks  from  the  papers^  as  if  to 
muse  on  their  contents,  but  in  reality  to 
scrutiniae  with  a  curious  eye  their  bearer. 

"  Tou  are  warmly  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Franklin,"  said  he,  pre- 
sently, i^>eakiog  in  pure  English.  Have 
you  been  long  in  their  employment  t" 

"  Three  months  when  I  left  Vera  Onu.** 

"Three  months — short  time  to  learn  a 
man's  character  ia" 

"Messrs.  Morris  and  Franklin  have 
thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  give  me  their 
entire  confidence,"  observed  Walter,  a  little 
haughtily. 
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"  Doo't  be  batty,  young  man,**  eftid  Pab- 
lo^ gravely,  **  I  doubt  not  you  are  deserving 
of  their  regard;  but  I  have  been  used  to 
the  world,  and  have  been  made  perhaps 
over  BUBpiciouB  by  drcnmstanees." 

**  From  the  momeDt,  that  in  any  traneac- 
tion,  I  have  the  full  approval  of  my  em- 
ployers, I  suppose  that  relieves  you  fiom  all 
responsibility." 

**Oertainly— certainly — as  fiir  as  their 
business  is  ooneerned — ^but  here  comes  the 
caravan,  and  breakiiwt  We  can  resume 
omr  oonversation  in  the  evemng." 

When  break&st  was  over,  Pablo  retired 
to  an  inner  room  to  study  his  letters,  and  to 
prepare  instructions  for  Jacob  Willis,  his 
successor.  He  left  Walter  to  the  care  of 
Guadalupe.  The  young  people  were  at  an 
age  when  acquaintances  are  rapidly  made. 
The  girl  had  never  before  been  tiirown  into 
the  society  of  an  educated  man,  while  Wal- 
ter had  rarely  been  placed  in  a  position 
since  the  commencement  Of  his  adventurous 
career,  to  study  so  closely  the  female  char- 
acter. Influenced  by  the  excitement  of  the 
journey,  by  the  romantic  circumstances  of 
his  position,  Walter  Bruce  was  before  even- 
ing deeply  in  love^  while  had  the  young 
girl  questioned  her  own  heart  it  is  probable 
she  might  have  made  a  similar  discovery. 

After  dinner  Pablo  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  alone  with  his  daughter  and  Walter.  He 
was  very  pale  and  excited,  and  when  he 
took  them  into  an  inner  apartment  sunk  on 
a  chair  under  the  exoess  of  his  emotion. 

*'  Mr.  Bruoe,"  said  he  gravely,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  I  am  compelled  to  be  abrupt  and 
brief.  My  daughter  has  been  kept  hitherto 
m  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  my  sending 
to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Franldin.  I  am  de- 
voured by  an  internal  disease  and  have  not 
many  days  to  live." 

**  Father !"  cried  the  girl 

"Siienoe,  child,  and  listen.  Remain  up 
here  you  cannot,  and  this  is  why  I  begged 
my  employers  to  send  a  trusty  person  to 
me.  Mr.  Bruoe,  I  have  examined  carefully 
the  letters  sent  me,  and  they  satisfy  me 
completely.  I  begged  them  to  send  a  young 
man,  if  possible,  free  from  all  ties  of  affec- 
tion. There  is  no  time  for  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing or  hesitation.  Do  you  think  it  proba- 
ble, after  one  day's  acquaintance  that  you 
could  be  happy  with  my  daughter  for  your 
wifer 


**  Sir,"  cried  Walter  Bruce  warmly,  "  I 
have  this  day  learned  to  believe  in  those 
sudden  passions  which  carry  us  away  in  an 
instant  beyond  all  the  calculations  of  reasoa 
I  love  your  daughter." 

*'This  is  better  than  I  expected.  And 
now,  young  man,  close  that  door,  and  listen 
to  me.  Are  you  willing  to  take  her  portion- 
less and  without  fortune  T 

**  I  am  young,  in  health,  and  able  to  work," 
said  Walter,  who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  the  blushing  and  pujuled 
beauty. 

*'  Enough.  Walter  Bruce,  you  see  before 
you  the  richest  heiress  in  America.  Sur- 
rounded by  her  children,  I  had  hoped  my- 
self to  enjoy  fortune  and  its  favorsi  But  I 
have  waited  too  long  and  I  shall  never  leave 
this  place.  Young  man,  in  this  country  you 
tread  on  gold  as  you  walk.  Tlie  whole 
land  is  one  mass  of  mineral  riches.  But  I 
alone  know  it  For  twenty  years  I  have 
toiled  in  secret,  at  first  for  myself,  then 
for  my  child.  The  knowledge  of  what  lay 
around  me  made  me  greedy,  and  the  more 
I  collected  the  more  I  wanted  1    Gome." 

The  old  man,  whose  eyes  flashed  with  an 
unearthly  glare,  seized  the  lamp  off  the 
table,  took  a  key  from  his  breast,  and  bade 
them  follow.  He  went  a  few  yards  down 
a  passage,  and  then  opened  a  thick  door. 
He  entered  with  the  young  couple,  who  had, 
by  one  stealthy  pressure  of  the  hand,  rati- 
fied mutually  the  contract.  There  were  in 
a  vast  natural  cavity.  Tlie  chamber  in 
which  they  stood  was  twenty  feet  high,  and 
as  many  wide,  while  acnm  its  centre  ran  a 
little  stream,  which  fell  into  a  hole,  ran  un- 
der the  house,  and  joined  the  stream  befere 
alluded  to. 

**  Son  and  daughter,"  said  the  old  man, 
holding  up  his  lamp,  *'you  ars  in  a  gold 
mine.  Above,  below,  around,  every  where 
is  gold.  It  is  the  same  all  over  the  country, 
but  in  no  place  is  the  mineral  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  chambers  of  this  vast  cave. 
For  twenty  years  have  I  ventured  alone 
here,  during  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  and 
behold  the  produce  of  my  toil" 

He  pointed  towards  a  pile  of  small  bar- 
rels occupying  one  comer  of  the  cave. 

**  And  is  all  that  gold  T  cried  Walter,  al- 
most breathless. 

**  All  gold !  Truly,  the  Indians  are  right, 
though  they  never  suspected  the  truth,  I 
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•m  the  *<  Gold-Man."  It  is  gold,  and  the 
fortune  of  Guadalape.  Yoang  man,  you 
TeceWe  from  me  the  sacred  deposit  of  an 
old  man's  only  child ;  swear  to  me,  here  in 
this  place  which  has  been  for  years  my  field 
of  battle,  to  be  a  good  and  kind  husband, 
and  a  faithful  protector.** 

"  But,  sir^it  is  not  possible — ^your  daugh- 
ter, rich  and  wealthy  and  beautiful,  ntay  wish 
to  find  her  equaL** 

**  She  knows  not  the  value  of  her  wealth. 
But,  Guadalupe,  speak.  Wilt  thou  take  this 
young  man  for  thy  husband,  to  be  thy  friend 
and  companion  when  I  am  gone  t" 

"Father,  talk  not  thus,"  said  the  girl, 
passionately.  **  I  never  saw  one  I  liked  so 
mudi  before ;  but  I  cannot  hear  you  talk  of 
death." 

"  Walter  Bruce,  you  hear,  she  is  yours ; 
but  let  us  come  away  from  this  *,  I  have  much 
to  tell  you  yet,  and  much  to  arrange." 

'Hiat  evening  the  Gold-Man  told  his  story 
— the  narrative  of  his  wild  adventures  in 
Oalifornia — of  his  discovery  of  the  precious 
metal-x-of  his  long  and  arduous  labors,  and 
of  their  successful  termination.  He  had 
been  ill  for  more  than  three  months,  but  had 
kept  this  fiu;t  a  secret  from  his  child.  Alarm- 
ed at  his  expected  death,  and  the  difficult 
position  of  his  daughter,  be  had  partially 
hinted  at  his  riches  to  his  employers,  and  had 
begged  them  to  send  him  some  one  to  whom 
he  could,  without  hesitation,  give  his 
daughter. 

Walter  Bruce  went  to  bed  that  night, 
but  not  to  sleep;  he  was  half  mad  with 
excitement  and  joy.  He  rose  fevered  and 
excited,  but  to  find  his  waking  visions  still 
real.  The  next  few  days  were  spent  in 
preparations  for  their  departure.  Old  Pablo, 
vanquished  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  the 
young  couple,  consented  to  travel,  and  try 
the  power  of  medicine.  A  week  later  the 
counter  was  given  up  to  Jacob  Willis,  and 
the  caravan  set  out  on  its  return  voyage.  A 
few  days  later,  they  reached  the  schooner, 
and  on  the  third  Sunday  from  tbeir  depar- 
ture from  the  dry  diggings,  Walter  and 
Guadalupe  were  united  in  marriage  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  American  consul  and  a 
Mazatlan  priest  Old  Pablo  did  not  survive 
their  union  ten  days ;  his  disease  had  grown 
too  powerful,  and  he  was  buried,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  far  away  from  his  long- 
cherished  home. 


Walter  and  his  wife  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Vera  Gnu,  and  thenoe  to  New 
York.  Gaudalupe  grieved  bitterly  for  the 
death  of  her  kind  old  father,  and  her  hus- 
band found  it  necessary  to  travel  constantly 
to  occupy  her  mind.  He  invested  his  vast 
wealth  in  good  securities,  and  after  a  long 
peregrination  through  the  United  Statai, 
took  ship  for  Europe.  Both  himself  and  his 
wife  took  a  strong  liking  to  Paris,  as  do  most 
Americans ;  and  thus  it  was  I  met  them. 
They  still  make  it  their  head-quarters^  being 
less  disposed  to  travel,  since  the  birth  of 
Master  Pablo  Walter  Bruce,  which  occurred 
about  six  weeks  back.  My  friend  had  in- 
tended making  public  his  discovery  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  New 
York,  when  the  rumor  reached  his  ears 
that  California  was  a  gold  country ;  a  bud 
which  none  perhaps  ever  had  better  canse  to 
know  than  the  heir  of  "  The  Gold-Man." 


COOLNESS  AMOKG  THIEYES. 

SoMX  years  ago,  I  went,  says  the  govenior 
of  a  metropolitan  prison,  as  was  my  daily 
custom,  to  the  **Reoeptioa  Ward,"  which 
contained  the  prisoners  eommitted  oa  the 
preceding  day,  who  yet  retained  their  own 
dothes.  Amongst  a  herd — for  the  most  part 
of  dirty  vagabonds  stood  a  well-dressed 
young  man,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
of  fine  stature,  mild  and  intelligent  coon- 
tenanoe.  Struck  by  his  appearance,  I  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  oommittaL 

**  A  lamentable  mistake,"  he  replied.  **  I 
am  accused  of  having  picked  the  pocket  of 
an  officer  of  the  guards,  at  a  banar ;  but 
I  am  a  peniUman^  connected  with  one  of  the 
best  families  in  the  country.  My  name  is 
Hawkesbury.  My  fether  is  a  major  in  the 
army ;  and  he  will  be  thrown  into  a  state 
of  great  diBtress  by  my  apprehension." 

His  address  was  so  free  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  distress  or  excitement,  that  I  really 
thought  there  had  been  some  error.  I  con- 
sequently whispered  words  of  consolation ; 
advised  an  appeal  to  the  home  secretary, 
by  his  relatives,  assuring  the  young  man  of 
prompt  redress,  should  he  have  been  com- 
mitted wrongfully.  He  sighed  deeply,  mod- 
estly expressed  his  thanks ;  and  I  left  him 
with  the  persuasion  that  he  was  the  victim 
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«f  a  raiBtake.  He  told  me  bia  finther  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  his  arrest^  and 
4bat  steps  vonld  forthwith  be  taken  to  in- 
jure bis  release. 

The  prisoner  was,  in  due  course,  clothed 
in  the  prison  dress,  aod  consigned  to  the 
ward  aJlotted  to  "  rogues  and  yagabonds." 
On  that  very  forenoon  I  was  seated  in  my 
office,  when  a  stranger,  apparently  fifty 
years  of  age,  of  elegant  exterior,  and  seem- 
ing to  labor  under  irrepressible  emotion, 
was  shown  in.  Sobs  seemed  to  choke  his 
utterance,  and  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
he  could  conyey  to  me  that  he  was  "  the 
father  of  an  unhappy  young  man  named 
Hawkesbury." 

Then  ensued  the  reiteration  of  family 
connections,  (a  baronet  was  affirmed  to  be  a 
relatiye,)  of  the  deplorable  error  of  so  dis- 
graceful a  charge  against  a  gentleman  of 
;good  station,  and  of  the  terrible  consequen- 
ces which  might  result  from  the  communi- 
•cation  to  certain  members  of  the  family.  To 
my  recommendation  to  address  himself  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  agonized  father 
replied  that  the  exposure  of  the  fiunily  name 
would  be  a  grave  infliction — **  the  thing  was 
impossible  !"  After  a  prolonged  scene  of 
mental  distress^  Hawkesbury  was  left  to 
undergo  his  sentence  of  six  weeks*  imprison- 
ment, with  hard  labor ;  and  I  was  implored 
to  treat  hun  with  all  possible  lenity.  The 
young  man  observed  the  most  unexception- 
able conduct,  and  was  in  due  time  dis- 
charged. 

About  two  years  had  rolled  on  since  this 
occurrence,  when  daily  duty  took  me  again 
to  the  reception  ward;  and  therei,  again, 
amongst  the  host  of  delinquents,  stood  the 
fiishionable  **  HawkestsorfA,"  now  no  longer 
^Hawkesdury."  I  started  with  astonish- 
ment, and  again  had  occasion  to  remark  his 
calm  and  stoical  imperturbability.  I  received 
his  former  protestations  of  mistake,  fiunily 
connections,  Ac,  Acl,  with  avowed  incredu- 
lity ;  and,  assuring  him  that  he  should  not 
impose  upon  me  a  second  time,  I  consigned 
him  to  the  treadwheel  without  a  grain  of 
my  original  remorse.  He  was,  on  this  last 
occasion,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
three  months,  for  picking  a  gentleman's 
pocket  at  the  Italian  Opera. 

The  outer  gate  of  the  prison  is  furnished 
with  ponderous  kno^ers ;  and,  while  in  con- 
reraatioD  with  a  ooonty  magistrate,  in  my 


office,  we  were  both  startled  by  a  knock  so 
long  and  loud,  that  it  made  the  whole  build- 
ing reverberate.  Presently  in  stepped  a  well- 
dressed  man,  who,  in  the  loudest  accents, 
and  with  the  loftiest  carriage,  demanded, 
*'Is  the  governor  within  r  The  gatekeeper 
doffed  his  hat,  and  with  the  utmost  respect 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  stranger 
was  accordingly  admitted,  and  rushing  up 
to  me,  and  addressing  me  by  name,  seised 
my  hand  eagerly,  and  shook  it  with  the  cor- 
diality of  an  old  friend.  I  was  amazed. 
'*  Tou  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,**  said 
I;  "I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  remember 
you." 

"Not"  said  he,  with  an  assumption  of 
gravity.  "Why,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  to  seek  your  good  offices  two  years 
ago,  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  young  man, 
who—" 

Here  I  recognised  the  **  major."  Suddenly 
interrupting  him,  I  said,  **  Tou  don't  come 
to  me  again  about  that  youi^  man  Hawkes- 
worth,  do  you  t" 

'*  That  is  exactly  my  errand,  sir  t" 

**  Then,"  said  I,  indignantly,  "  you  will  be 
kind  enough,  another  time,  not  to  take  me 
by  the  hand,  nor  to  address  me  with  such 
unauthorised  familiarity." 

"  Not  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  why  not, 
sir  t  My  name  is  Howard.  I  am  a  Royal 
Academiciaa  I  reside  at  Oloudesly  Terrace, 
Hammersmith ;  and  I  often  have  the  honor 
to  take  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  hand,  and  to 
dine  at  his  table." 

I  charged  the  fellow  with  having  person- 
ated the  major,  the  father  of  Hawkesbury, 
and  the  relative  of  a  baronet  With  un- 
blushing hardihood,  he  affirmed  that  I  la- 
bored under  a  delusion.  He  had  never  stated 
himself  to  be  "  iht  father^  of  the  young  man, 
bat  "  the  intimate  >WtffMf  of  the  fiither,"  and, 
turning  to  the  magistrate,  (whom  I  had  ad- 
dressed by  name  in  his  hearing,)  he  solicited 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  him  at  **  doudesley 
Terrace,  Hammersmith,"  where  he  should 
be  happy  to  see  him,  and  disabuse  his  mind 
of  all  suspicion,  by  proving  to  him  his  real 
name  and  station.  Thereupon,  making  me 
a  cold  and  stately  bow,  he  withdrew. 

As  I  had  supposed,  on  sending  to  inquire, 
neither  Oloudesley  Terrace  nor  Mr.  Howard 
were  to  be  found  in  or  near  Hammersmith. 
The  subsequent  career  of  these  two  worthies 
10  soon  told.    They  went  on  thriftily  in  their 
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ne&rious  oUling  for  %  few  years  longer, 
until,  at  length,  thej  were  apprehended,  at 
Cowea,  for  picking  pockets  at  a  ball  of  the 
Tacht  Club,  to  which,  doabUess,  they  bad 
gained  admission  by  finesse.  They  were 
taken  before  the  local  magistracy,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
assises.  With  great  dispatch  they  sued  oat 
a  writ  of  habeoM  corpiti^  and  were,  in  con- 
sequence,  taken  before  a  Judge  in  Ohambers, 
in  London,  who  allowed  them  to  be  bailed ; 


hot  the  two  fashionable  seonndrds  decamped 
to  America,  donbtless  prafeniog  the  sacrifics 
of  their  bonds  to  the  aU  but  ineritable  cer- 
tainty of  transportation. 

FoEET  disputants  seem  to  mistrust  their 
cause  or  their  wit  by  fleeing  for  aseistanff 
to  clamor  and  passioa 

Hb  who  denies  nothing  to  his  own  luzmy 
will  pardon  nothing  in  another  man'a 
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IK  A  riFTR  UERIR  TO  A  miXKni 

Dm  it  oTer  happen  to  fall  within  the 
range  of  your  experience  to  write  letters  by 
rule — and  at  a  definite  time— not  letters  of 
business,  but  friendly,  gossiping  letters, 
which  you  felt  it  a  duty  to  lighten  with  all 
the  piquancies  of  speech  and  pen,  at  your 
command  t  If  you  have  not,  you  haTC  been 
spared  the  infliction  of  a  pleasure  which  is 
a  mortal  pain. 

It  were  well  to  think  of  this  periodic 
torture,  in  your  strong  reflections  upon  ed- 
itorial life,  and  to  soften  your  hap-hazard 
condemnations  of  editorial  stupidity,  with  a 
running  glance  at  his  constantly  recurring 
necessities. 

In  the  brisk  air  of  a  November  or  a 
liarcb, — with  a  roaring  fire,  and  a  well- 
filled  book-ahelf-^the  pen  stirs  up  a  man's 
thought  into  healthy  hard-working,  that 
luxuriates  in  toil ;  but,  with  the  languishing 
air  of  fsst-coming  summer  on  one's  brow, 
and  the  sweet,  enervatiiig  influences  of  June 
roses  at  the  elbow-— what  a  dull  and  stupid 
implement  does  the  pen  beoome ! 

The  energy  of  work  dies  away  in  the  soft 
gush  of  sunshine,  and  the  hum  of  the  sum- 
mer flies  lulls  you  into  a  sweet  inactivity. 
How  coarse  and  unprofltable  all  our  figures 
of  speech  and  the  happiest  flights  of  ftncy 
in  comparison  with  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  or 
the  vapory  clouds  hanging  their  fleeces  to 
the  sun  I 

Who— that,  like  you,  is  luxuriating  in  the 
hearing  of  brooks— «ares  one  ^  about  the 
dty  week  that  has  launched  us  into  the 
middle  of  June  f  You  know  that  you  are 
reading  my  very  letters— though  the  hand 


is  iamiliar — as  if  the  page  were  little  better 
than  a  blank,  and  as  if  the  dty  were  but  a 
saucy  interloper,  to  be  thmsUng  its  noisy 
brawl  into  your  quiet  solitudes^ 

Even  now  your  thought  is  straying  to 
some  broad  stream,  over  which  the  beediss 
and  hemlocks  interlace,  ke^ng  the  surfiue 
dark  and  cool :  and  your  eye  is  following 
your  fly  upon  the  ripples^  and  your  car 
drinking  up  greedily  tiie  heavy  break  of 
some  fish  below — ^while  you  seem  to  be 
readily  my  Chronide. 

For  all  thisk  however,  yon  may  be  aalely 
pardoned;  for  of  news  proper  there  is 
scarce  a  syllable  to  tell  you. 

The  new  costume,  about  wluch  all  ladks 
are  just  now  agog,  is  at  the  top  of  veiy 
much  of  the  cunrent  chat>  and  draws  out 
all  sorts  of  opinions  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Am  to  whether  the  innovation  will  sue- 
oeed,  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  hasard  an 
opinioa  From  time  to  time  a  lady  in  the 
new  dress  makes  her  appearance  upon  the 
trottoir,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  all 
the  small  boys  and  horsegockeys,  and  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  those  who  dis- 
like a  crowd  of  starera. 

The  dress  is  certainly — ^wlth  such  addi* 
tions  as  good  color,  good  make,  and  a  jaunty 
foot — as  provokingly  pretty  a  dress  as  a 
lady  could  wear  1  while  on  the  score  of 
economy,  convenience,  health,  et&,  we  believe 
the  sisterhood  of  judges,  is  nearly  unani- 
mous in  approvaL 

But,  per  sofUro,  Turkish  fashion  will  have 
to  combat  the  shrugs  of  such  ladies  as  have 
private  reasons  lor  keeping  thdr  feet  oat  of 
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■ight,-*~snd  of.sudi  short-formed  ones,  as 
would  be  made  shorter  by  the  change,  and 
lastly,  of  those  numerous  corps  of  retainers 
who  worship  old  £»inily  traditions,  and  who 
would  no  sooner  think  of  shortening  their 
ftkirts  than  of  shortening  their  tongues. 

In  any  event,  we  may  be  sure  of  extract- 
ing from  the  stir  a  little  variety  of  costume, 
and  of  studying  beauty  under  a  new  crowd 
of  disguisea.  We  shall  expect  to  find  Punch, 
too,  when  he  gets  wind  of  the  matter,  ma- 
king himself  very  funny  at  the  cost  of  the 
reformera 

The  old  ladies  will  tell  us  that  this  is  the 
price  which  novelty  and  enterprise  always 
pays  for  its  ventures ;  and  we  shall  have 
abundance  of  psuedo-independence  without 
doubt  And,  between  ourselves,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  think  that  the  reformists  will  have 
the  best  of  it, — ^not,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of 
wit,  or  happy  iquivoqui, — ^bnt,  what  is  far 
better,  on  the  side  of  common  sense,  pro- 
priety, beauty,  and  fitness. 

I  have  kept  you  even  with  the  current  of 
news  about  Jeknt  Ldtd  ; — so  I  must  not  omit 
to  record  her  rupture  with  Baenux — very 
likely  a  peaceable  rupture, — ^but  for  all  that 
— a  rupture.  And  while  the  showman  makes 
such  use  of  her  name,  as  I  hinted  at  last 
week, — no  reasonable  man  will  regret  the 
fact  I  dare  say  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a 
manager  who  shall  combine  so  many  good 
qualities  for  Jxnnt's  position,  as  Ba&nux; 
jei,  after  all,  his  instincts  are,  I  greatly  fear, 
of  too  level  a  make  for  consort  with  the 
Nightingale  of  the  North. 

Ton  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  may 
credit  all  my  observations  on  such  heads  to 
my  honest  convictions; — for  I  am  not  a 
favorite  with  publishers,  or  museum  holders, 
and  am  neither  beholden  to  free  tickets  or 
to  books  of  presentation,  for  my  talking 
about  singing  or  poetry. 

Our  steamers,  you  will  hear,  have  latterly 
won  great  honor  by  some  extraordinary 
passages.  Among  them  all,  the  Pacific 
seems  to  bear  the  palm,  and  has  won  special 
glory  in  making  the  three  fastest  consecu- 
tive passages  ever  made  by  an  ocean 
steamer. 

Speaking  of  oostume  for  the  ladies, 

reminds  me  that  these  are  not  the  only 
neglected  ones,  and  that  we  have  the  prom- 
ise of  a  revised  fashion  for  the  gentle- 
men as  well  as  for  the  ladies.    I  cut  you 


this  morsel  of  remaik  thereanent  from  a 
British  paper: — 

**  We  are  anxious  to  draw  general  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  costume ;  that  which 
is  now  prevalent  in  Europe  being  devoid  of 
aU  the  requisites  for  dignified  historic  paint- 
ing, utterly  incongruous  with  sculpture,  and 
no  less  unfavorable  to  the  living  figure,  both 
as  regards  appearance  and  convenience. 

*'  Not  to  dwell  on  serious  evils  in  rej^ard  to 
health  and  comfort  arising  from  deficiency 
of  readv  adaptability  to  the  hourly  varia- 
tions of  the  weather,  it  is  remarkable,  at 
this  period  of  advancing  taste  in  architec- 
ture, furniture,  and  decoration  of  every  in- 
animate object,  that  little  regard  is  paid  to 
a  suitable  presence.  No  costume  ot  which 
there  are  any  traces  was  ever  so  inooDsisteot 
with  grace,  simplicity,  and  dimity  of  as- 

g9ct,  none  so  uselessly  complicated,  as  a 
uropean's  of  the  present  day.  The  unity 
of  the  fiffure  ia  frittered  away.  Stiff  lines 
and  angles  disguise  the  body,  and  an  un- 
couth bat  crowns  the  disfiguration.  Qroupe 
of  men  in  the  ordinary  garb  gratify  no  taste 
bat  that  of  caricature :  neither  painting  nor 
sculpture  can  advantageously  transnut  to 
futurity  a  faithful  representation  of  any 
event  constituted  of  such  a  group.  Nor 
does  admixture  of  female  nshions  often 
dbviate  the  difficulty.  Family  groups  of  the 
present  date  have  seldom  any  charm  beyond 
the  kindred  circle.  To  expect  from  art 
truthful  representations  of  events  in  which 
our  contemporaries  are  engaged  in  their 
usual  habits,  is  to  expect  meanness  of  as- 
pect to  express  all  that  is  noble.  Interest- 
mg  as  such  faithful  painting  and  sculpture 
would  certainly  be  to  posterity,  they  must 
remain  uoattempted  until  dress  displays 
the  flowing  lines  and  harmonious  colors  m 
which  Nature  and  Art  deliffht  Historical 
subjects  must  continue  to  be  sought  in  re- 
mote periods,  and  to  exemplify  chiefly  Uie 
imagination  of  the  artist  genuine  scenes  of 
great  interest  will  remain  unknown  in  this 
high  department  of  art. 

**  The  cause  of  truth,  the  interests  of  our 
own  times^  and  the  satisfaction  of  posterity, 
alike  require  the  removid  of  such  an  impeai- 
ment  to  artistic  faithfulness. 

"  Wc)  therefore,  invite  from  all  countries 
examples  of  the  best  style  of  dress,  both 
male  and  female,  combining  dignity,  simpli- 
city, elesance,  comfort,  and  convenience,  with 
a  special  regard  to  artistic  representation, 
ana  to  the  employment  of  the  various  fabrics 
now  in  use,  or  that  can  be  introduced. 

*'Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  sudden 
or  extravagant  departure  from  existing  modes 
is  requisite,  nor  fixed  forms  precluding  the 
display  of  individual  taste  and  fancy ;  still 
less  any  sumptuary  regulation.  What  we 
suggest  to  designers  and  makers  of  every 
article  of  dress  is,  in  availing  them.<^lves  of 
the  decisions  published  by  her   Majesty's 
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OominiMioaen  aa  to  some  of  the  objects 
which  may  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition 
under  section  three,  yiz^  'hats*  and  'gar- 
ments*— and  under  section  four,  '  models'  in 
any  kind  of  material^  (the  conditions  being 
that  they  snail  exhibit  *  increased  usefulness 
or  improved  forms,'  *  beauty  of  design,'  and 
*  such  degree  of  taste  as  to  come  under  the 
denomination  of  fine  art,')  to  exhibit  at  the 
approaching  most  favorable  opportunity 
Buch  forms  as  may  afford  a  series  of  tranti- 
Honal  changes  (to  which  the  public  already 
evince  a  decidea  tendency)  from  the  present 
&8hion  to  a  style  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going views  and  the  advanced  tastes  of  the 
•ge.^ 

-^—  Whether  it  is  that  our  bad  show  in 
«n  Art-way,  in  the  palace  of  London,  has 
quickened  our  American  sense  of  need,  I 
do  not  know ; — ^but  there  is  talk  now  in  our 
dty,  of  what  will  breed  better  a  sense  of 
what  is  beautiful  than  all  the  Exhibitions 
of  all  the  American  Institutes  to  the  end  of 
time. — I  mean  a  Park. 

Join  your  gratulations  with  ours,  my  dear 
fellow,  at  the  mere  hint  of  such  a  measure 
of  grace  from  the  city  council.  What  it  is 
to  be  or  where,  I  am  not  well  posted  about ; 
— ^if  you  can  make  any  thing  of  this  para- 
graph from  a  contemporary,  however,  it  is 
very  much  at  your  service : — 

**  Ifew  Lungi  fir  the  City. — Ventilation, 
on  a  large  scale,  is  what.  Just  now,  we  very 
much  want,  for  crowding  brick  and  mortur 
etoppers-up  of  open  lots  are  shuttingr  up 
every  avenue  whence  the  breezy  air  from 
our  surrounding  hills  and  beautiful  waters 
can  blow.  Shortly  will  be  returning  from 
the  *  World' 9  Fair!  thousands  of  fellow-citi- 
sens,  who,  freshly  glowingwith  remembrance 
of  Hyde  and  Hegent's  Parks»  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  o£er  noble  people-estates 
aristocratic  Europe  more  liberallv  provides 
than  democratic  Yankee-land,  will  seek  (if 
it  have  not  been  already  done)  to  lay  out 
similar  openings  here,  tfut  ere  this  infusion 
of  fresh, blood  be  poured  into  our  eorpcraU 
body,  let  US  see  wnether  we  cannot  of  our- 
selves secure  this  most  desirable  of  objects. 
The  Committee  on  lAnds  and  Places  nave 
reported  in  favor  of  the  proposed  new  Park, 
embracing  Jones's  woods  and  the  Schemer - 
horn  estate,  between  Sixty-sixth  and  Seven- 
ty-fifth streets,  and  running  from  the  Third 
Avenue  to  the  East  River.  The  Park  will 
extend  over  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  is  bountifully  wooded,  has  a  noble 
water  frontage  far  more  grand  than  that  of 
the  artificial  waters  in  the  Parks  of  London, 
and  the  situation  is  beautiful  This  noble 
lung  will  in  six  years  be  the  breathing  vent 
of  a  neighborhood  that  ere  long  will  be  the 


centre  of  this  metropolis.  Union  Park  is 
already  not  talked  of  as  uj^town^  and  if  the 
ground  spoken  of  be  not  immediately  pur- 
diased  for  the  purpose  we  advocate,  in  ten 
years  it  will  be  covered  with  houses,  and 
our  pulse-beat  be  more  clogged  a  thoiiaand 
fold  than  now.  We  look  upon  the  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  Battery,  despite  details  of 
troublesome  adjustment  of  dock  and  harbor 
privileges,  as  a  fixed  het  Its  coosomma- 
tion  may.be  delayed,  but  no  mnnidpal 
authority  would  willingly  incur  the  retpoo- 
sibilit^  of  defeating  a  measure  fraught  with 
benefits  so  inestimable  to  the  community." 

The  good  ladies  of  the  short-drenes  must 

excuse  me — ^but  if  they  were  to  help  forward 

this  motion  toward  breathing  placee^  where 

they  might  drive,  walk,  or  saunter  away  a 

blue-faced  summer  day — they  would— «w 

judice'—be  helping  on  their  color  and  their 

embonpoint  as  thriftily  as  with  the  shortest 

of  their  skirts. 

THX  BOOK  WOaLDi 

What  on  earth  shall  I  tell  you  of  books, 
in  this  tepid  atmosphere  of  a  city  aflemoon  I 
Enough  are  lying  around  me  to  craze  a  nua 
to  madness,  and  yet  no  single  one  is  cooling 
enough  to  put  me  in  critical  humor,  or  to 
sum  up  either  its  merits  or  demerits. 

A  new  start  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
an  Illustrated  Paper  :  but  there  are  strong 
doubts  about  its  success.  It  is  edited  dain- 
tily enough ;  but  the  designers  and  wood 
cutters  are  either  behind  the  time,  or  else 
they  are  not  spurred  with  enough  of  pay. 

The  bulletin  of  the   Phibuielphia 

Art- Union  is  by  me,  and  its  talk  of  pictures 
and  art  is  grateful  in  the  heat  Philadel- 
phia boasts,  and  justly,  in  its  population, 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  liberal  appre- 
ciators  of  art  in  this  country ;  and  their  art- 
union  reporter  is  a  fair  earnest  of  the  wor- 
thiness and  taste  of  their  general  feeling. 

I  have  also  at  hand  a  prospectus  for  the 
pubUcatioa  of  an  Indian  Poem  by  Mrs. 
QauiaE — ^favorably  known  to  the  public  by 
occasional  pieces,  and  by  most  honorable 
mention  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Okiswold. 

Nothing  of  special  novelty  is  in  the  pub- 
lishers' lists,  except  a  new  novel  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  Lady  Alice. 

The  piquancy  and  picturesqueneas  of  Mr. 
Huntingtom's  first  book  (whatever  people 
may  say  of  its  theology  and  morality)  can- 
not fail  to  insure  to  his  second  a  wide  and 
eager  company  of  readera 
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The  preaent  interait  felt  ia  the  Londoo 
ExbibJtioD,  Mid  ID  all  tbat  appertaiiu  to  the 
frott  metropolii,  hu  inducctl  oa  to  procure 
for  onr  reader*  viere  of  many  of  tbe  note- 
vortby  objecti  which  arrest  the  Tisitor'i 
attention  in  tba  great  tDetropelii. 

The  etrODger  in  London  ia  curious  to 
eee,  among  the  vonderi,  the  reaidences  of 
tha  moat  prominent  Britiih  staleuneu  ;  we 
havs  therefore  opened  onr  gallery  with  a 
riew  of  Apslej  House,  the  town  home  of 
the  Duke  of  WellingtoD.  Being  in  Che  im- 
mediate Dejghborhood  ef  the  Fair,  it  necea- 
larilj  paiici  before  the  aye  of  nearly  every 


Tisitor.  It  ia  not  remarkable  Ibr  its  archi- 
tecture, but  ia  masaire,  and  conveys  an  idem 
of  Eiigliah  comfort 

Many  works  of  art  of  high  importance 
deeoTBle  this  maniioo  in  the  vuioua  apart- 
ments, tbe  principal  of  which  ia  a  magnifi- 
cent aaloon,  occupying  the  entire  weatarn 
aide.  On  the  walls  are  hung  many  of  tbe 
finest  pictiiree;  and  it  is  in  this  room  tbe 
grand  annual  banquet  is  given  by  his  Qrace, 
on  June  IS,  the  anniversary  of  tbebettle  of 
Waterloo,  to  tbe  principal  officers  of  the 
army  who  fbu^t  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  imwi  hall  atanda  the  oalMBal  slatM 
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of  Kkpoleon,  bj  Crdota.  He  figure  u 
ouds,  holding  *  iringcd  Victor;  in  the  right 
bud.  On  the  eatniiM  o(  tiis  mllied  u- 
miM  into  Puu,  after  the  battle  o[  Water- 
lot^  it  became  ft  trofdi;  of  to,  and  iru 
preMDt«d  by  the  ooDgragalad  ■oyereignt  o[ 
Enrape  to  tbe  illiutrioui  hero  in  whow 
nanuoo  it  ia  no*  placed. 

There  is  also  a  bronie  copy  of  the  moon- 
ment,  bf  Ranch,  dedicated  to  the  leteraa 


Hw  collection  of  pietnnn  ii  not  ei 
bat  exceedingly  cbiace;  Mveral  et  them 
were  praented  to  tbe  duke  by  tbe  King 
of  Spain,  after  Ihaii  rscoTcrj  tma  the  big- 
gnge  of  JoMiph  Bonaparte,  captured  at  Tit- 
toria.  Tbe  greateet  gem  U  coneidercd  to 
be  Chritt'i  AgoDj  in  the  Qerden.  by  Cor- 
T^gio.  It  is  a  BDiall  pictcre  whidt  hM  al- 
tfayi  borne  the  bigheet  repatation,  and 
«ai  for  a  Icng  time  in  tba  Royal  Palace 
of  Madrid 


Hm  reddenoa  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  1  gellery  of  paintinga  It  it  n'tnated  acar 
PeelviU  prove  attractive  to  the  atranger,  tberJTer,  ind  in  tbe  immediBte  neighbor- 
not  only  tin'  it*  aatodationt,  bat  Ibriti  dunce  '  hood  of  the  Honeei  of  FHiiMncnL 
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Ha  maiuioa  of  fiunnel  Rogen,  the  po«l-  I  edllectian  of  pMnliiig*  and  itatnaij,  thongl 
banker,  is  an  abject  of  iatereat,  not  rm\j  to  not  rery  large,  u  certaiiil;  among  tbe  moi 
thoM  eager  to  lee  the  bomci  of  literar;  choice  of  all  the  prirate  eollectioni  ii 
r  in  art.    HLs  |  Londoa 


Tbia  magniSowt  boBM  ii  llie  reaidence  of  I  among  the  lugaat  and  moat  valnabla  of 
Um  Doka  of  Sntherland.     JU  galUry  ia  I  LondoD,    A  gTMid  ataircaM  "mpina  a  Uigt 
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part  of  the  central  mass  of  the  building,  and 
rises  to  the  top,  receiTing  light  from  a  range 
of  lantern  -windows,  divided  by  colossal 
caryatides  which  support  the  ceiling.  What- 
ever wealth  could  obtain  of  skill  and  art  to 
achieve  the  most  magnificent  eoup-^ail  in 
the  metropolis,  has  been  here  lavished  with 
consummate  skill  The  complete  surface  of 
the  floor  and  staircase  is  covered  with  scar- 
let cloth ;  the  balustrades  of  the  hand-rail- 
ing are  of  a  graceful,  complicated  pattern, 
richly  gilt  On  the  first  landing  is  placed 
the  marble  statue  of  a  sibyl,  by  Rinaldl 
From  this  landing  two  flights  of  steps  di- 
verge upwards  to  a  gallery,  which  passes 
round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  and  decora- 
ted with  marble  columns  and  balustrades. 
Copies,  by  Lorenii,  of  several  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese's colossal  pictures  fill  various  compart- 
ments. From  the  base  to  the  ceiling  of  this 
grand  ardiitectural  feature,  sculpture,  carv- 
ing, gilding,  and  every  ornament  that  could 
aid  its  magnificence,  have  been  employed  to 
complete  it 


WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL  THERE'S  A 

WAY. 

SoMK  years  since,  there  lived  in  Paris  a 
very  intelligent  book-fancier,  who,  however, 
possessing  more  brains  than  cash,  was  con- 
stantly forced  to  restrain  his  ardent  longings 
for  the  gorgeous  editions  of  both  new  and 
standard  works,  which  constantly  tempted 
him  on  M.  Gosselin's  counter. 

Lounging  one  morning,  as  usual,  into  these 
charmed  precincts  he  saw  displayed  two 
splendid  copies  of  Victor  Hugo*s  OrierUeUe*, 
the  illustrations  being  all  printed  on  tinted 
India  paper.  Almost  every  morning  ho  re- 
turned to  gace  with  wistful  eyes  at  these 
beauteous  books:  he  opened  them,  turned 
over  the  pages,  looked  and  longed,  but  he 
did  not  purchase.  The  price  of  each  copy 
was  fifty  crowns,  and  our  amateur  could  as 
easily  have  given  the  mines  of  Potosi  as 
such  a  sum. 

One  day,  while  he  stood,  according  to  cus- 
tom, admiring  Xet  OrienitUes,  a  young  lady, 
followed  by  an  attendant,  entered  Oosselin'a 
shop.  She  was  very  simply  dressed,  but 
had  an  unmistakable  air  of  elegance  and 
high  birthu 


"  I  wish,"  she  said,  **  to  purchase  some 
new  and  handsomely  illustrated  work.** 

M.  Qosaelln  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  engaged  in  giving  directions  to  one  of  his 
clerks,  and  the  book-fancier  boldly  answered 
in  bis  place. 

"  Here,  madame,  is  a  beautiful  pnblicatioo, 
which  cannot  fail  to  please  you." 

"  What  is  it  T 

"  A  new  work,  by  M.  Victor  Hugo, — La 
Orienialet ;  I  need  not  praise  it ;  its  beaa- 
ties  speak  for  themselvea" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  handsome  book,"  Mid  the 
young  lady,  after  haviqg  turned  over  the 
pages.    "  What  is  its  price  f* 

"  One  hundred  crowns." 

*'I  will  take  it:  have  the  kindness  to 
give  it  to  my  servant." 

And,  taking  out  her  purse,  she  laid  the 
sum  demanded  on  the  counter,  and  bowing 
gracefully  to  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment and  his  imprompiu  aasistant^  went 
away. 

This  lady  was  the  Princess  Marie  of  Or- 
leans, whose  youth  and  lovelioees  were, 
alasl  so  soon  destined  to  wither  in  the 
grave. 

"  Really,  my  good  friend ;"  Mid  H.  Gosse- 
Un,  you  are  a  capital  man  of  business  1  Toa 
would  make  your  fortune  as  a  booksdiler ! 
How  coolly  yon  demanded  and  received 
double  the  right  price  for  the  book  I* 

**  Ma  foi !  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the 
amateur,  "your  two  copies  were  worth  a 
hundred  crowns.  Here  is  the  money,  I  have 
sold  one,  and  will  now  take  home  the  other.* 

This  he  did  in  triumph ;  and  the  second 
splendid  copy  of  Le»  OrienttUes  still  adorns 
his  library. 


Thxbs  is  no  sympathy  in  England  so  uni- 
versally felt,  so  largely  expressed,  as  for  a 
person  who  is  likely  to  catch  cold. 

When  a  person  loses  his  reputation,  the 
very  last  place  where  he  goes  to  look  for  it 
is  the  place  where  he  has  lost  it 

No  gift  so  fiital  as  that  of  singing.  Hw 
principal  question  asked,  upon  insuring  a 
man's  life,  should  be,  "  Do  you  sing  a  good 
song !" 

Many  of  us  are  led  by  our  vices,  but  a 
great  many  more  of  us  follow  them  without 
any  leading  at  all. 


A  SHORT  TRIP  INTO  BOSNIA. 
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A  SHORT  TRIP  INTO  BOSNIA. 

BoflNiA  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  moBt 
unsettled  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In- 
habited as  it  is  by  a  majority  of  Greek 
Christian  serfs,  and  a  minority  of  the  most 
arrogant  and  violent  Moslemin,  the  war  of 
oppression  has  been  carried  on  ever  since 
the  former  was  called  into  a  disputed  politi- 
cal existence,  by  the  decrees  of  the  late 
reforming  Sultans.  Since  that  time,  the 
immunities  granted  to  the  Rajahs  were 
contested  by  the  Turkish  gentry,  and  petty 
insurrections  of  the  Rajahs  against  their 
oppressors,  or  of  the  Moslemin  chiefs  against 
the  Sultan's  authority,  have  unceasingly 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  East,  and  courted 
the  interference  of  meddling  neighbors. 
The  disaffection  and  confusion  of  conflicting 
interests  in  the  Bosna  Yilajet,  has  become 
proverbial  amongst  the  Turks.  It  has  de- 
fied the  cunning  of  their  diplomatists  and 
the  courage  of  their  generals.  The  last 
Vizirs,  in  particular,  were  mere  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  reactionary  Bosnian  aristocracy ; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  the  Porte  in- 
stated on  extending  its  liberal  reforms  to  the 
Bosnian  Rajahs,  the  chiefs  of  the  province 
rose  in  arms,  by  the  connivance,  and  all  but 
the  protection,  of  the  Sultan's  lieutenant. 
All  Redir,  a  Bosnian  landholder,  is  the  most 
active  and  talented  among  the  insurgents ; 
and ,  thanks  for  his  intrigues,  the  cities,  and 
among  them  Pridor  and  Banjaluka,  declared 
for  the  insurrectioa  Attacked  by  the  Sul- 
tan's general,  Omar  Pasha,  the  Bosnian 
chief  has  suffered  severe  defeats ;  and  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  his  being  put  hor*  de  com- 
bat  for  a  time,  but  they  have  been  tempo- 
rary. Other  chiefs  have  started  up,  and  at 
the  time  we  write,  the  insurgents  are  again 
in  arms.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle  that  our  trip  took  place. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  not  too  calm. 
Staniza,  an  old,  unbaptized,  obstinate  Ser- 
vian, who  had  brought  me  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  Turkish  frontier,  sat  with  me  by  the 
fire,  while  Richard,  taiy  friend  and  travelling 
companion,  slept  on  a  bed  of  straw  by  our 
side.  The  storm,  which  shook  the  light 
Servian  cottage  in  which  we  sat,  blew  into 
Bosnia ;  it  was  but  natural  that  our  conver- 
sation should  follow  it  My  curiosity  was 
great,  and  so  was  Stanisa's  desire  to  recount 


the  wonders  of  the  country  **  on  the  other 
side;"  and  while  I  questioned  him,  and 
while  he  talked,  he  smoked  his  pipe  with 
that  concentrated  gravity  which  marks  a 
true  believer ;  he  said,  at  length,  **  Would 
you  like  to  go  across !" 

"  I  should ;  but  I  have  no  money." 

**  Thie  I  Your  Swabian*  bits  of  paper — 
your  fU)U9 — are  of  no  use  when  yon  leave 
these  territories." 

"  How  can  I  then  go  to  Sarajewo  t" 

''Have  you  not  a  friend  on  the  other 
side  r 

"  Ahmed  Beg  T 

''Yes;  that's  the  man  I  He  will  lend 
you  $ilver.  I  will  find  yon  in  horses  and 
food." 

When  Richard  awoke,  I  recounted  our 
project ;  and  after  some  persuasion  he  con- 
sented to  accompany  us.  Staniza  brought 
three  horses,  and  various  good-sized  pack- 
ages. We  mounted,  and  set  off  in  high 
spirits,  although  without  passport  or  money. 

A  short  ride  brought  us  to  Ahmed  Reg's 
village,  where  we  were  received  by  a  large 
party  of  dogs,  which  escorted  us,  ydling  and 
barking,  to  my  friend's  house.  Some  boys^ 
who  were  playing  at  the  door,  raised  a 
shout  which  effectually  scared  the  dogs; 
but  they,  in  their  turn,  surrounded  us,  yell- 
ing, and  laughing,  and  expressing  by  unmis- 
takable signs  their  astonishment  and  di^ust 
at  the  spectacles  which  adorned  my  Cmb. 
Staniza  collared  one  of  the  shrieking  impa^ 
and  asked  for  Ahmed  Beg. 

"  He  is  gone  to  Bijelastjena,"  said  the  boy, 
sullenly. 

This  was  bad  news ;  for  we  looked  to 
Ahmed  Beg  for  every  thing  we  wanted — ^for 
protection,  advice,  and  money.  Staniza, 
however,  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  our  despondency.  "  When 
did  Ahmed  go  f  said  he. 

"  Yesterday." 

"  And  when  will  he  come  back  T 

*'  This  evening." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Staniza ;  **  for 
Bijelastjena  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  day's 
ride  from  this  place." 

We  dismounted,  and  introduced  our  horses 
into  Ahmed  Beg's  Konak,  or  house,  where 
we  found    half-a-dozen  men    and  women 


*  In  Bervla  snd  Bosnia  trery  thing  Anstrlsn  Is 
known  ss  Swabian, 
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aenrants  and  others,  walking  and  sitting 
about  None  of  them  spoke  to  us.  Thej 
neither  welcomed  us,  nor  did  they  conde- 
scend to  ask  where  we  came  from,  and  on 
what  business!  At  length  the  urchin  to 
whom  we  had  spoken  before  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  told  us  to  tie  the  horses  to  a 
post,  and  take  a  seat  m  Ahmed  Beg^s  parlor. 
He  led  the  waj  into  a  dark  apartment, 
lighted  the  fire  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  a 
torch  of  fir-wood  in  the  centre  of  the  room ; 
and  having  performed  these  domesUe  func- 
tions, he  retired,  silent  as  a  dumb-waiter. 

We  were  now  at  leisure  to  examine  the 
place.  The  room  was  clean  and  airj.  It 
had  an  old  discolored  piece  of  carpet  bj 
way  of  hearth-rug,  and  a  heap  of  clean  straw 
and  blankets  in  a  comer.  A  small  cask  of 
exquisite  tobacco,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
chibuks,  or  pipes,  completed  the  list  of  the 
rest  of  the  furniture. 

"This  air  of  Bosnia,"  said  I,  "has  Turki- 
fled  us.  Here  we  sit  staring  and  moping, 
and  why  t  We  are  not  prisoners,  surely, 
and  if  it  so  pleases  us,  we  can  go  back.** 

**  I  say,  Swaby,"  said  Stantza,  **  methinks 
thou  art  afraid." 

"  Afraid  1"  cried  Richard,  to  whom  this 
soft  impeachment  was  applied,  "what  is 
there  to  be  afraid  oft" 

"  Never  mind,  drtigi,  (my  dear,)  I  know 
you.    You  are  bold-spoken,  but — " 

*"  Tlie  Swabgad  is  not  a  nation  of  cowards," 
said  I  to  Staniza,  *'  and  my  friend  is  less 
afraid  than  disgusted.  The  Swabe  travel 
with  great  comfort,  and — ** 

**  I  know  all  about  it,  Doctor.  They  have 
eoaches  and  plenty  of  money." 

**  Just  so.  Now  we  have  no  coaches  and 
DO  money."  Staniza  nodded.  In  another 
moment  Ahmed  Beg  entered  with  a  hearty 
Selitmun  aUikHmUn.  Bm  presence  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  place.  Coffee  was  brought 
in.  We  sat  and  smoked  the  most  precious 
tobacco,  and  drank  solid  hot  mokka  from  the 
smallest  cups  imaginable.  While  we  smoked 
and  drank,  we  were  grave,  thoughtful,  and 
silent,  in  the  true  Oriental  fiuhion. 

At  length  I  spoke.  I  informed  Ahmed 
Beg  of  our  intentions,  and  asked  him  for 
funda  He  said  neither  yes  nor  no ;  but  told 
us  of  his  journey  to  Bijelastjena,  where  he 
had  transacted  some  business  with  the 
Kadija. 

Early  in  the  morning  Ahmed  Beg  stepped 


up  to  us,  and,  with  a  kind  nod,  be  handed 
me  a  large  bag. 

**  Here;'  he  said  "  is  your  money.  It*s  lbs 
whole  of  a  Kesa,*  and  here  is  a  Teskera,f  if 
you  should  stand  in  need  of  it." 

I  gave  him  my  best  thanks^  and  asked 
when  he  would  require  me  to  return  the 
money. 

*'  If  it  were  mine  own,**  replied  Ahmed 
Beg,  "  I  would  say,  give  it  back  when  most 
convenient  Bat  I  have  just  borrowed  it 
from  my  neighbor,  Sefir-Aga»  and  he  will 
want  it  in  autumn." 

I  held  out  my  hand.  He  took  it,  and  the 
affair  was  concluded  in  the  true  Turkidi 
manner,  without  bond,  or  indeed  a  single 
scratch  of  the  pen. 

We  had  breakfast,  and  a  deal  of  informa- 
tion and  advice.  Thus  prepared  for  the 
journey,  we  took  leave  of  our  host,  and,  wiUi 
a  large  crowd  of  little  Turks  yelling  and 
shouting  at  our  heels^  we  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Jasenica. 

We  passed  over  a  forest-covered  plain, 
broken  here  and  there  by  fine  meadows  and 
fields  of  maize.  Hares  and  rabbits  crossed 
our  road ;  the  bushes  were  alive.  The  air 
was  so  pure,  and  the  greenwood  so  fresh, 
melodious,  and  merry,  that,  recollecting  the 
nursery  tales  of  Turks  and  Pagans,  and  their 
doings,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  believe 
that  we  were  really  and  truly  on  Turkish 
ground.  Besides,  we  saw  no  human  Ixped 
who  might  have  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of 
my  situation.  After  a  hard  ride  of  six  houra 
we  crossed  the  Ima,  a  small  river,  but  full 
of  falls  and  rapids ;  on  the  opposite  bank 
we  dismounted,  and  turned  the  horses  away 
to  graze  in  the  forest  A  gigantic  oak  wss 
selected  as  the  most  convenient  place  for 
our  bivonac,  and  Staniza  produced  our  pro> 
i  visions  from  the  gaudy-colored  Bisaga  A 
capital  caterer  he  proved  himself  to  be,  this 
unchristened  Staniza.  There  was  a  ham,  s 
lamb^  roasted  whole,  a  large  cake,  and  s 
cutura  filled  with  black  Dalmatian  wine.  A 
six  hours'  ride  over  Turkish  plains  and 
through  forests,  and  the  fresh,  racy  spring 
air,  is  the  very  thing  to  prepare  one  for  such 
a  repast  We  enjoyed  our  pic-nic  amazingly. 
We  ate,  and  joked,  and  drank,  until,  sud- 
denly turning  round,  I  remarked  a  Turk 
squatted  down  at  my  elbow.    I  stared  at 
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"the  new-eomer,  who  acarcelj  retarned  the 
compliment  He  smoked  his  pipe  with  ex- 
emplary gravity ;  until,  noticing  the  remains 
of  our  dinner,  he  dropped  bis  chibuk,  drew 
his  knife,  and  coolly  helped  himself  to  a 
slice  of  roast  lamb. 

"  Do  you  like  it,  komiga  t" — ^that  is  to  say, 
neighbor — said  L 

**  Tour  bread  is  good." 

**  Take  another  piece,  then." 

He  took  another  piece,  and  another ;  and, 
haying  finished  his  repast,  he  said  '*  Horala !" 
— thanks. 

There  was  a  lengthened  pause.  Question 
and  answer  is,  indeed,  essential  in  Turkish 
conversational  etiquett& 

**  Whither  are  you  going  f-  said  our  new 
friend,  at  length. 

**  To  Jasenica. 

«Hmr 

There  was  another  long  pause. 

"  You  cannot  reach  it  this  day.  It  is  late 
now^  and  there  is  no  moonlight." 

''Hml    This  is  bad." 

«  Hm  1" 

Another  pause. 

'*  Have  you  met  men  who  were  journeying 
towards  Krupa!" 

«  No !" 

«  Hm  r 

In  this  instance  there  was  a  remarkably 
long  pause. 

**  Ele  Jusuf !"  said  Staniza  at  last,  **  me- 
thinks  you  are  going  to  Krupa !" 

"  No,  Stara  lisice,"  (old  fox,)  replied  Jusuf, 
"  for  once  you  are  in  the  wrong.  I  saw  you, 
and  came  down  from  my  Konak." 

Staniza  laughed. 

'*  You  honor  us  much  t"  said  he.  "  I  did 
not  think  you  would  stir  for  our  sakes." 

Jusuf  smiled. 

"  Listen,  old  giour  I"  said  he,  "  wilt  thou 
awear  on  thy  book  to  give  an  honest  answer 
to  an  honest  question  ?" 

**  Boga  mi ! — my  answer  shall  be  as  honest 
as  thy  question." 

**  Evala  1"  said  the  Turk.  "  Tell  me  from 
whence  did  you  come  this  day." 

"  Prom  Jarak." 

"  Hm !— Did  you  see  Ahmed  Beg  ?" 

"  We  slept  in  his  house." 

«  Hm  r 

"  Did  he  give  you  orders  for  the  Capitan 
of  Jasenica  r 

"  No  1" 


"  Did  he  give  you  a  Teskera  T 

This  question  was  uttered  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  and  accompanied  by  a  very  search- 
ing glance. 

»  He  did,"  said  Staniza.  **  ShaU  I  show 
thee  tlie  Teskera  T 

**  Hm !  No !  Ahmed  Beg  is  of  our  party. 
Why  should  I  see  it  T 

"  Show  it  him  I"  said  Staniza ;  and  I  pro- 
duced the  paper,  with  its  crabbed  Turkish 
charactera 

**  It  is  well  I"  said  the  Turk.  **  I  will 
go  with  you  to  Jasenica ;  I  can  confide  in 
you." 

"  Where  is  thy  horse !" 

"  It  is  at  home.  Your  way  Ues  past  my 
Konak." 

Saying  which  he  rose  and  disappeared  in 
the  forest 

"  He  has  confidence  in  us,"  said  I,  **  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  can  return 
him  the  compliment" 

"  Sveta  ti  Vjera,  covjece  I"  replied  Staniza. 
**  Why  should  not  one  man  be  trusted  by 
three  f  Think  you  a  Turk  has  two  tongues 
in  one  mouth  like  a  Swaba  t  Are  we  not 
armed  t  Whom  /  trust,  you  may  surely 
confide  in.  Saddle  your  horses  and  let  us 
be  gone  V* 

We  proceeded  on  our  road,  and  were  soon 
afterwards  overtaken  by  Jusuf.  Staniza  and 
Richard  led  the  way,  and  I  followed  with 
Jusuf,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
him,  and  partly  because  my  horse,  on  which 
Staniza  had  been  pleased  to  pack  all  our 
luggage,  seemed  almost  unequal  to  the 
double  burden.  Neither  of  the  party  spoke 
for  some  houra  All  of  a  sudden — ^bang! 
went  the  report  of  a  musket,  and  close  to 
my  side  too.  Staniza  taking  a  pistol  from 
his  belt,  turned  upon  the  Turk ;  who,  as  I 
now  saw,  had  dismounted,  and  dischaiged 
his  piece  at  an  enormous  eagle,  which  sat  on 
a  tree  by  the  road-side.  He  had  evidently 
hit  it,  for  the  feathers  were  flying  about 
Seeing  this  Staniza  fired  at  the  bird,  which 
came  down  with  a  plaintive  cry,  flapping 
the  ground  with  its  enormous  wings  in  so 
furious  a  manner,  that  Staniza  and  Jusuf 
thought  it  proper  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance.  But  Richard,  a  keen  sportsman, 
intended  evidently  to  deal  with  the  eagle  as 
he  would  have  done  with  a  partridge,  or 
black  cock.  He  stooped  to  take  it  up,  but 
the  very  next  moment  he  measured  his 
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length  on  the  ground    The  eagle  had  hit 
him  in  the  face. 

**  Ludi  Kriate  I*"  (Stupid  Christian !)  said 
Jusuf  to  my  discomfited  friend.  *'  I  was  not 
afraid  ;  and  now  thou  knowest  why  I  stood 
aloof  from  the  bird.** 

The  wounded  eagle  had  meanwhile  breath- 
ed its  last  Jusuf  and  Staniza  plucked  the 
largmt  feathers,  and  fastened  them  to  their 
bridlea 

**  Do  yon  know,  Ture "  said  Staniza, 
"whom  I  thought  of  shooting  with  my 
pistol  f ' 

"  I  saw  it,"  said  the  Turk. 

**The  eagle's  feathers  which  flew  about 
my  face,  sa?ed  you.  Had  it  not  been  fur 
them,  even  your  Prophet  would  not  have 
saved  your  life.** 

The  Turk  was  silent. 

**  Didst  thou  mistake  it  for  a  signal  ?"  said 
he,  after  a  while. 

"  I  did.** 

"  Ludi  Lucko,**  said  Jusuf  with  great 
scorn.    **  Dost  think  me  a  Christian  I** 

"  Never  mind,  Ture,  don't  I  know  you  f " 

And  we  moved  on,  until  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  dense  impenetrable  under- 
wood in  our  way,  convinced  us  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  our  effort  to  reach  Jasenica  in 
the  course  of  that  night  So  we  stopped 
and  looked  out  for  a  rssting-place  in  the 
forest 

Staniza  secured  the  horses,  and  Jusuf 
lighted  a  fire,  round  which  we  squatted, 
smoking  and  dispatching  the  remains  of 
our  dinner.  The  evening  passed  very  much 
as  an  evening  in  the  woods  may  be  expected 
to  pass,  whether  it  be  in  Pagan  countries  or 
in  Christendom,  and  as  the  night  grew  dark 
and  the  fire  burned  with  a  low  and  flick- 
ering flame,  the  chibuks  dropped  from 
their  mouths,  and  leaning  our  heads  on 
our  knees,  we  were  fast  in  meditation— or 
sleep. 

The  neighing  of  our  horses  roused  us.  I 
took  my  pistols,  and  Richard,  with  all  the 
headstrongness  of  somnolency,  insisted  on 
being  told  what  was  the  matter  1  Staniza, 
too,  got  up. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs  I"  said  he. 

*'  Be  quiet  1  They  will  be  down  upon  us 
in  a  minute." 

He  was  right  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards wo  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
armed  honemen. 


"  What  are  you  doing  here  T  said  a  yotm^ 
Turk,  in  the  Padisha's  coat 

"  We  are  on  our  road  to  Jasenica,"  replied 
Jusuf  dogmatically,  ''  and  it  is  here  we  pa» 
the  night" 

At  this  juncture  another  Turk  joined  the 
conversation. 

**  Ah  !*'  said  he,  "  thU  is  Staniza,  the  old 
fox.  Tell  us,  why  didst  thou  creep  from  thy 
cave  r* 

"  Did  you  not  hear  it  T  said  Staniza.  "  We 
are  going  to  Jasenica.  It's  nothing  to  yon, 
I  hope." 

"  And  who  are  these  fellows  T  said  the 
young  soldier,  with  a  significant  look  at 
Richard  and  myself. 

"  They  aro  men,  just  the  same  as  you  azid 
I,"  replied  Staniza. 

"  Take  care,  old  fellow  I  I  will  make  yoa 
howl  for  your  impertinence." 

"  You  threaten  because  you  fear  T 

Saying  which,  Staniza  grasped  the  handle 
of  his  handjar. 

Some  of  the  new-comers  had,  meanwhile, 
dismounted.    They  interfered. 

"  Leave  him  alone,  Mehmed,"  said  they. 
"  We  know  old  Staniza ;  he  is  one  of  wm." 

Their  conciliatory  efforts  produced  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  hostilities.  A  fresh 
supply  of  dry  wood  was  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  the  Turks  squatted  round  it  The 
chibuks  were  lighted. 

"  What  is  your  business  in  Jasenica  I" 
asked  one  of  the  horsemen  after  a  long 
pause. 

"  We  are  going  to  Sarajevo." 

**  Hm  1    Have  you  a  Teskera  !'* 

"Most  certainly." 

"  Show  it" 

The  paper  was  produced,  and  carefully 
examined  by  the  young  officer,  who  did  not, 
however,  appear  much  edified  by  its  coutentu 
At  length  he  said : — 

"This  will  not  help  you  on.  It  is  not 
from  the  Porte,  it  is  the  Teskera  of  the  in- 
surgents." 

All  the  Turks  started  to  their  feet 

"  What !"  cried  they,  *'  are  these  rogues  of 
the  insurgents'  camp !" 

"  Ludi  covjece  I  You  fool  I"  shouted  Sta- 
niza in  his  turn.  "  Is  not  this  Teskera  signed 
by  Ahmed  Beg,  of  Jarak  ?  And  waa  Ahmed 
Beg  ever  known  to  stand  by  the  insurgents  T 

"  Who  is  Ahmed  Beg  ?**  said  the  officer. 

"  It  is  he  who,   some   days  ago,  gained 
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fiijelastjena  for  oar  party.  It  was  he  who 
•spelled  the  old  Disjdar  from  VraDOgrac.'' 

**  Hm  1  But  who  knows  whether  it  was 
he  who  signed  this  TeskeraF*  said  the 
officer. 

**  Ama  r  cried  all  the  Turks,  *'  thoa  art 
right,  who  knows  whether  Ahmed  Beg  ever 
■AW  this  Teskera  T 

*'  So  be  it  I  Who  knows  whether  these 
rogues  did  not  mean  to  impose  upon  us  t" 

*'  Ama  I  who  knows  it  t" 

Upon  this  the  officer  whispered  to  his 
neighbor,  and  the  latter  nodded  his  head. 

"  Yes  r'  said  the  fellow,  "  they  want  to 
impose  upon  us  1" 

"  Ama !  so  they  do,"  roared  the  whole  of 
the  troop  in  chorus. 

One  of  the  captors  had  long  fixed  an  in- 
tent and  earnest  gaze  upon  my  friend's 
watch-guard.  He  now  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  coolly  helped  himself  to  Richard's 
watch  and  chain. 

^'Ahr  said  the  officer.  "That's  it,  is 
it?  They  are  Swabe  and  spies.  Seize 
themr 

•They  are  Swabe  r 

"  Let  us  seize  them  t" 

**  What  can  they  want  f" 

**  Down  with  the  dogs  T 

And  in  an  instant  we  were  orerpowered 
and  disarmed.  Resistance  was  quite  out  of 
the  question,  for  we  were  three  against 
seventeen. 

''  Let  them  go  T  said  Ju8u£  *'  They  are 
indeed  Swabe,  but  they  are  peaceable  men, 
and  never  did  ycu  any  harm.'* 

**  They  are  Swabe.  What  an  enormity  t 
What  can  they  want  here  V* 

**  Mussa  r  said  Staniza,  addressing  one  of 
the  Turks.  **  I  know  you  well  enough,  and 
you  know  that  I  am  quite  as  good  a  Turk 
as  you  are.** 

"  Is  he  a  Turk  T 

**  Ama !  I  have  known  him  these  many 
years ;  he  is,"  replied  Mussa. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him,"  said  the 
officer.  "  He  is  one  of  the  insurgents,  and 
he  shall  suffer  for  it" 

"  Ama,  let  him  suffer  for  it ;  why  should 
he  not  f  Let  us  take  him  to  Jasenica,  and 
let  the  Gapitan  deal  with  him  as  he  pleases." 

'^Jok,  by  no  means  1"  said  the  officer. 
**  Jok,  tie  him  up  on  the  spot" 

Staniza  remained  calm  and  collected.  He 
knew  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with.  Protests, 


threats,  prayers,  and  entreaties  were  alike 
lost  upon  them. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he ;  "  tie  me  up.  I  die 
because  such  is  my  fate.  But  let  my  friends 
go  their  ways." 

**  Never  mind  them,"  said  Mehmed.  "  Til 
hang  them  by  thy  side." 

This  was  not  a  comfortable  assurance. 
The  Turks  were  serious  and  determined; 
they  wanted  our  money.  And  this  desire 
of  theirs  seemed  to  seal  our  doom.  Still  I 
tried  to  imitate  Staniza's  equanimity.  I 
looked  at  him. 

'*  Let  me  say  a  word  to  that  little  Swaba," 
said  Staniza  to  the  Turk  who  held  him, 
and  coming  up  to  me,  he  asked  me  to 
purchase  my  own  life  and  Richard's  from 
the  Turks.  As  for  himself,  he  said,  it  was 
his  doom,  he  was  prepared  to  die.  The  old 
man's  generosity  touched  me  to  the  heart, 
and  with  something  like  a  choking  sensation 
in  my  throat,  I  said  I  would  do  my  best. 

I  went  up  to  the  officer. 

"  Listen,  Turk  !  We  have  some  money 
with  us.    Let  us  go  away,  and  it  is  yomu" 

-  Hm  I" 

"  I  will  give  you  all  we  have — ^the  mo- 
ney and  the  watches.  Do  yon  understand 
mer 

"  Hm  r  How  much  have  you  got  f" 

**  1  hardly  know.  But  you  shall  have  it 
all  as  a  ransom  for  us  four." 

"  I  believe  you.  But  why  shouldst  thou 
give  me  what  is  mine  already  V* 

"  I  see !"  said  I.  **  Your  right  is  as  good 
as  any  other  robber's.    Take  it,  and  let  us 

go." 

"No,  I  cannot  do  that" 

**  Evalah  1  then  take  me  to  Jasenica." 

"Why  to  Jasenica!" 

"  Because  there  I  can  give  you  ten  purses 
more,  which  I  lent  to  Captain  Sulejman 
Effendi,  when  he  was  at  the  Rastell,  and — ** 

"  Listen,  old  man  l"  said  the  officer,  ad- 
dressing Staniza.  "  What  man  is  this  Swa^ 
bo?" 

"  A  Doctur." 

"  A  Doctur  t  We  want  a  Doctur  !"  cried 
all  the  Turks. 

"  Ama  I"  said  t^e  officer,  who  had  already 
become  enamored  of  the  ten  purses.  "  Let 
us  give  the  dog  his  life  and  take  him  with 
us." 

"  ril  go,"  said  I, "  wherever  you  like  ;  but 
my  friends  most  go  along  with  me." 
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'Hie  officer  threw  a  quick  glance  at  hU 
men.  HU  cupidity  bad  now  fairly  o?er- 
come  his  diacretion. 

*"  Hni  I  Why  should  it  matter  T  said  he, 
**  We  are  not  afraid  of  four  men." 

"  Evalah  I  we  fear  them  not  T 

**  Well ! — ^we  take  these  four  men  to  Ja- 
senica.'* 

Staniza  and  I  lighted  our  pipes,  and  the 
officers  rifled  all  our  pocketa  Day  was 
just  breaking  when  the  troops  formed,  and 
we,  surrounded  by  our  captors,  proceeded 
on  our  way  to  Jasenica. 

**  If  the  captain  hears  of  this  night's  pro- 
ceedings, know,"  said  the  officer,  showing 
me  his  pistols,  **  that  all  the  Sultan*s  trea- 
sures shall  not  arail  to  redeem  thy  lif& 
Dost  thou  understand  me  t" 

"  Perfectly  1"  said  I. 

We  reached  Jasenica  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  were  somewhat  displeased  with 
its  appearance.  To  speak  plainly,  the  place 
is  an  abomination  of  filth  and  misery ;  and 
the  fortress,  or  castellated  hovel,  which 
bears  that  pompous  title,  has  the  wretched 
tumble-down  appearance  which  struck  me 
as  the  diief  characteristic  of  all  Bosnian 
architecture.  With  the  exception  of  those 
eternal  dogs,  which  haunt  all  Turkish  places, 
there  was  not  a  single  living  being  visible 
in  the  one  street  of  the  city.  We  were 
taken  to  the  captain's  Kula,  and  my  honest 
friend,  the  officer,  dismounted  and  entered 
it  I  was  afflicted  with  an  uncomfortable 
sensation,  when  I  thought  of  the  Capitan, 
Sulejman  Effendi,  whom  I  had  never  seen, 
though  I  had  heard  his  name  mentioned; 
and  to  whom  I  had  never  lent,  and  much 
less  given,  those  ten  purses,  the  offer  of 
which  had  saved  my  life.  Saved  it  f  A 
fine  saving  indeed !  In  a  few  moments 
liehmed  must  learn  that  I  had  imposed 
upon  his  credulity ;  and  he — 

**  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  P 
ejaculated  I,  as  Mehmed  reappeared  with 
the  blackest  looks  imaginable,  even  for  a 
Turk. 

"  Confound  you,  Swaba  P  said  he.  "  Su- 
lejman Effendi  is  gone  to  Pridor.  He  went 
yesterday  P 

"  Hm  1  did  I  send  him  P  said  I,  breathing 
more  freely. 

He  collared  me,  and  dragged  me  up  the 
steep  stairs.     Jusuf,  Stanisa,  and  Richard 


were  left  to  follow,  without  his  kind  assist- 
ance. 

Tlie  Birobasha,  who  officiated  in  theOspi- 
tan*8  absence,  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
on  his  crossed  legs,  smoking.  He  was  a 
gloomy-looking  old  man ;  and  his  eyes,  ss 
they  fed  on  us,  expressed  vexation  and  dis- 
trust 

**  What  crime  have  they  committed  T  said 
he  at  last,  looking  at  the  officer. 

"  None,  sir,"  said  I ;  **  none  whatever.  We 
were  on  our  road  to  Sarajewo,  and  Isst 
night,  in  the  forest,  these  people  came  and 
offered—" 

Here  honest  Mehmed  interrupted  ma 

**  We  captured  them  because  they  are  of 
the  Insurgent  party  I" 

"Mashallahl"  cried  I;  <*this  is  not  tms. 
Have  I  not  a  Teskera  from  Ahmed  BegY— 
and  did  not  Ahmed  Beg  expel  the  Dijdsr  of 
Vranograc  from  Bijelastjenaf 

**  Show  me  the  Teskera  I"  said  the  Bim- 
basha.  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  examined 
it  carefully. 

'*  It  is  our  own  Teskera  I"  said  he.  ''  Let 
them  go  I    Peace  be  with  them  I" 

Mehmed  looked  daggers  at  me,  but  I 
defied  him :  and,  turning  to  the  Bimbashs,  1 
thanked  him,  in  Turkish,  having  at  oooe 
understood,  from  his  peculiar  accent,  that  be 
was  not  Bosnian  bom.  The  sounds  of  his 
own  language  caused  him  to  brighten  up, 
and  he  called  for  coffee  and  chibuks. 

<*yalahr  said  he.  *<  This  is  the  first 
time  I  hear  Turkish  from  a  Swaba.  Wbo 
could  have  thought  it !" 

**  Valah  t"  replied  I,  with  rather  a  strong 
tinge  of  conceit,  "  I  understand  Turkish  and 
Arabic" 

**  Can  you  read  the  Citab  !"* 

«  Certainly." 

He  mused  for  a  time ;  and  then,  as  if 
struck  with  a  very  bright  idea,  started  up^ 
and  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  run  for  the 
Hodza,  or  teacher.  <*  Tell  him,"  added  he, 
**  to  bring  the  Book." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Hodxa  made  bis 
appearance.  He  stooped  low  before  the 
Bimbasha. 

*"  Aroa  I"  said  that  potentate ;  '*  hand  the 
Book  to  the  little  giour ;  he  will  sing  to  na" 

The  pious  man,  looking  at  me  with  s 
curious  mixture  of  hatred,  scorn,  and  envy, 

*  That  is  to  say,  tbe  Ooraa. 
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proiettcd  thai  no  unbelieyer  dared  to  toudi 
the  sacred  Tolume.  But  the  Bimbaaha  in* 
aitted  oq  the  Book  being  giyeo  into  my 
hands ;  **  For"  said  he, "  jou  musk  show  me 
bow  you  can  sing  the  CitaU" 

I  submitted  to  my  iate,  and  opening  the 
Book  after  I  had  duly  appUed  my  lips  to  it) 
I  fell  to  singing  the  "  Bismillah  errahman 
^rraliim,"  in  pure  orthodox  Turkish  fashion. 
It  so  happened  that  I  had  lighted  on  a 
ehapter,  which  I  had  read  over  and  over 
again  in  the  oourse  of  my  Arabic  studies ; 
and  I,  consequently,  acquitted  myself  to 
perfectioa  The  old  Turk  was  amused,  and 
the  Hodaa  admitted  that  my  siogiog  was  as 
good  as  that  of  the  truetfc  beUever. 

**  I  wish  that  little  giour  would  embrace 
the  true  faith  I"  said  the  Bimbasha;  ''I 
would  gladly  keep  him  here  as  Hekim 
Effendi  i"  and  turning  full  upon  me,  he  said, 
in  a  louder  but  a  most  alanningly  insinua- 
ting tone: 

'*  Art  then  a  horseman  T 
I.  Yea  r 

"  And  a  smoker  of  chibuks  and  a  drinker 
of  coffee  r 

"Most  certainly." 

**  Behold,  these  shall  be  thy  labors.  Stay 
with  me  I  Thou  shalt  live  in  my  own  kula, 
eat  at  tht  MAsna's  table,  and  ride  about 
with  me.  Thou  shalt  have  plenty  of  money 
and  horses ;  and  if  thy  heai^t  be  set  upon 
wedlock,  thou  mayest  marry  girls  as  many 
as  thou  pleasest  What  canst  thou  want 
merer 

I  listened  with  astonishment  to  this  ora- 
tion — ^for  BO  it  was  for  a  Turk — and,  in 
reply,  begged  to  decline  the  Bimbeaha's 
generous  offnr  with  my  warmest  thanks, 
adding : — "  I  have  a  house  and  a  wife  in  my 
own  country,  nor  must  I  leave  them  behind ; 
and  I  acknowledge  no  master  except  Ood 
and  his  law." 

**  Hm  I — I  understand  you :  you  would  be 
your  own  master.  Such  things  may  be  in 
your  own  country ;  but  here"  added  the 
Bimbasha  energetically — "  here  there  is  no 
master  except  me  and  the  Sultan." 

All  the  Turks  in  the  room  crossed  their 
arms  and  bowed,  while  we  thought  it  time 
to  make  our  adieux.  Mehmed  and  our  ea- 
oort  seemed  inclined  to  see  us  o£^  but  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  Bimbasha  kept 
them  back. 

In  another  moment  we  were  oq  boraebaok. 


dashing,  at  a  mad  gallop,  down  the  single 
street  of  the  famous  city  of  Jaaenica. 

**  Allah  kiivvet  versiin  1—- May  the  Lord 
give  us  strength  r — prayed  Jusu^  as  he 
spurred  hia  lean  horse  in  advance  of  the 
fugitive  party.  A  retreat  is  the  severest 
trial  of  human  courage ;  and  ours,  I  grieve 
to  say,  was  found  signally  wanting.  Each 
of  ua  uiged  the  othera  on  by  the  furioua 
speed  into  which  he  lashed  hia  own  horse, 
and  in  this  manner,  panting,  foaming,  and 
all  but  exhausted,  we  reached  Jusuf  s  house 
at  nightfall  Early  next  morning,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Jarak,  and  recounted  our  adven- 
tures and  sufferings  to  the  patient  ears  of 
Ahmed  Beg. 

**  It  is  what  1  expected,"  said  hei  **  But  I 
thought  you  had  considered  the  danger,  and 
as  my  advice  was  not  asked  for,  I  did  not 
give  it" 

Hius  terminated  my  first  and  last  trip 
into  Boania. 


We  copy  the  following  piquant  sketch  from 
an  old  number  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  Its  authorship  is  ascribed  to 
BuLwxB  Ltttoh  : — 
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« ini  print  It, 

And  shame  the  rogues."— Pops. 

Mt  friend  Fosbrook, — Dick  Foebrook, — 
for  the  abbreviation  which  hia  good-fellow- 
ship had  won  for  him  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge  did  not  desert  him  upon  hia 
entrance  into  the  real  man-and-woman 
world  of  society, — ^waa  a  very  excellent 
personage.  He  was  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  mere  "  good  fellow ;"  he  was 
a  well-informed,  sensible  man,  with  more 
originality  of  talent  than  a  reserved  disposi- 
tion permitted  to  rise  to  the  surface.  His 
shyneaa  at  length  took  refuge  behind  a  title- 
page  ;  that  which  he  found  no  courage  to 
say,  he  resolved  to  write.  **  Some  sin,  his 
parents'  or  hia  own,"  indeed,  had  dipped  him 
in  ink  very  early  in  life ;  hia  infant  elegy 
upon  his  mother's  favorite  tabby  had  been 
wept  over  by  every  maiden  aunt  of  the 
bouae  of  Fosbrook;  hia  tranalations  had 
been  applauded  by  Busby ;  his  priae-poema 
had  been  printed  at  Oambridge;  he  had 
lodlged  in  the  aame  hooae  with  Lord  Bynxi ; 
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his  grandmother  wai  a  Hayley ;  his  bankers, 
Rogers,  Towgood,  and  Ca  Sudi  a  ooncat* 
enatioD  of  impulses  was  irresistible,  and 
Dick  Fosbrook  became  an  author  1  One 
fatal  and  highly  unpoetical  stumble  befell 
him  upon  the  very  brink  of  Helicon.  He 
married! — ^neither  a  muse,  nor  a  Madame 
Dacier  ;  but  a  very  pretty  girl, — ^reasonably 
rich,  and  unreasonably  silly  ; — a  professional 
alliance,  however,  for  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  was  already 
at  the  bar. 

The  duties  of  his  legal  vocation  did  not 
at  present  interfere  with  his  homage  to  the 
Nine ;  or,  as  his  wife  persisted  in  calling 
them,  the  foolish  virgins.  He  wrote,  he 
published,  and  wrote  and  published  again ; 
and  if  "  the  learned  world  said  nothing  to 
his  paradoxes,"  he  was  equally  taciturn  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  printer's  bill,  which  he 
annually  pocketed  with  a  genuine  Christmas 
groan !  He  flattered  himself  he  wrote  for 
immortality ;  that  post-obit  bond,  the  dis* 
honoring  of  which  falls  so  lightly  on  our 
feelings  1 — ^and  bis  wife  and  her  relations, 
who  regarded  authorship  as  a  lawless  and 
cabalistic  calling,  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
church  and  state,  and  an  increasing  family, 
exulted  in  the  premature  deaths  which  un- 
failingly awaited  his  literary  progeny.  I 
dined  with  him  once  or  twice  at  this  period 
of  his  domestic  felicity  and  public  misfor- 
tunes, and  I  never  beheld  a  happier  or  more 
contented  man ;  he  laughed  at  my  bad  jokes 
upon  withered  laurels,  and  Lethe,  and  the 
stream  of  Time ;  he  told  me  that  the  indul- 
gent public  was  a  dunce,  **  sans  ears,  sans 
eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing  f  while 
his  wife,  half  aside,  whispered  to  me  that 
the  ingratitude  of  this  senseless  dunce  had 
nearly  alienated  his  mind  f^om  his  former 
unprofitable  studies. 

*'  Sur  ces  entrefaites,"  my  own  equally  prof- 
itless pursuits  led  me  to  the  Continent ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  three  years  I  was  vaga- 
bondising  through  Italy,  an  incidental  para- 
graph in  Galignani's  Journal  bore  honorable 
mention  of  **  Mr.  Fosbrook,  the  popular  au- 
thor r  "  Poor  Dick  I**  said  I,  involuntarily, 
*'  no  relation  of  thine,  I  fear  1" 

Tet  'twas  the  same, — the  very  Dick  I 
knew  1  One  of  bis  least  meritorious  works 
had  made  what  is  called  a  hit ;  he  was  now 
the  "  darling  of  the  Muses ;"  and  what  is 
better  still,  of  the  booksellers ;  one  of  the 


h'terary  ephemera,  basking  in  the  tranoent 
sunshine  of  modem  fame. 

Soon  afterwards  I  landed  at  Dover,  and 
after  the  due  proportion  of  wrangling  at  the 
custom-house,  and  grumMing  at  the  diven 
installments  of  tough  beef-steaks  and  muddy 
wine,  wherewith  Messrs.  Wright  defy  the 
patience  of  the  returning  exile,  I  arrived  in 
town, — ^heard  the  muffin-bell  once  more— 
that 
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Che  p^  1  glomo  pisnger  ehe  si  maora  P 

and  deposited  myself  and  my  yellow  valet, 
Qioaochino,  in  an  hotel  in  Brook-street  The 
next  day  I  wandered  to  my  old  dub,  which 
was  grown  as  fine  and  uncomfortable  as 
**  Ninette  4  la  oour  ;**  heard  my  contempo- 
raries observe,  as  they  glanced  towards  a 
mirror,  that  I  was  miserably  altered;  lost 
my  way  in  a  wilderness  of  new  streets,  and 
my  footing  in  a  plunge  through  the  puddles 
of  a  Macadamized  square ;  and  just  as  I  was 
recovering  my  equilibrium  of  body,  if  not  of 
temper,  I  perceived  a  lank,  rueful  visage, 
gazing  sympathizingly  upon  my  mischance. 
Twas  a  strangely  familiar  &oe, — ^'twas  Foe- 
brook's;  not  Didi'S)  but  the  "  popular  an- 
ther's r 

His  dolorous  physiognomy  expanded  into 
smiles  on  this  unexpected  reoQgnitioa  He 
took  my  arm,  and  my  way  onward^  and  we 
turned  literally  and  figuratively  to  the  pas- 
sages of  our  youth,  till  he  almost  became 
Dick  again  by  the  force  of  reminiscence. 
Nay  I  had  it  not  been  for  the  deferential 
salutation  of  two  wise  men,  two  very  learned 
pundits,  and  the  raised  hats  of  a  bustling 
Westminster-ward  member  or  two,  whom 
we  met  scuffling  down  Regent-street,  his 
popularity  and  his  authorship  would  have 
been  forgotten  between  us.  "  Dine  with  me 
to-morrow,"  said  he  at  parting, "  we  shall  be 
alone,  and  can  gossip  over  our  Trinity  days." 

«  With  all  my  heart,"  I  answered.  **  At 
five, — ^in  Gower-street  t" 

"  No,  no  1  at  seven  in  Curson-street ;"  but 
the  words  came  not  trippingly  from  his 
tongue. 

The  morrow  came,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
find  tliat,  among  the  various  removes  of  the 
day,  dear  old  Bond-street  had  not  changed 
its  town  residence,  although  '*  almost  ashamed 
to  know  itself;"  and  as  I  re-paraded  my 
daily  walks   and    ancient  neighborhood,  I 
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iUrklfld  by  the  tight  of  poor  Fotbrook's 
face  frowning  in  ail  the  panea  of  the  print- 
ahopiw  There,  at  least,  he  was  no  Dick  of 
mine ;  for  his  worthy  oouotenance  was  dis- 
torted into  a  most  cynical  sneer,  and  he 
looked  as  blue  and  yellow  as  an  Edinburgh 
review. 

Rain  came  on,  and  I  was  driven  to  the 
crael  refuge  of  a  morning  yisit;  when, 
having  excused  myself  from  an  impromptu 
dinner  invitation,  through  my  "  pre-engage- 
ment  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fosbrook," — ^"The 
popular  author  T — I  was  amused  to  find  that 
even  to  be  his  friend  was  a  rising  point  in 
the  thermometer  of  fashion ;  and  my  inter- 
vention was  humbly  prayed  to  render  him 
my  friend's  friend  toa  Poor  Fosbrook !  I 
remember  the  time  when  I  scarcely  contrived 
to  procure  a  third  man  to  make  up  dummy 
whist  with  him ;  he  was  considered  a  chart- 
ered bore,  by  right  divine,  and  according  to 
the  most  approved  authorities  I 

It  was,  however,  with  a  feeling  nearly 
amounting  to  respect  for  his  new  honors, 
that  I  trod  lightly  upon  the  creaking  step  of 
my  hackney-coach  at  the  door  of  his  new 
mansion,  and  was  ushered  by  a  sulky  butler 
into  a  very  literary-looking  drawing-room. 
Over  the  marble  sphinxed  chimney-piece 
hung  a  fine  portrait  of  its  master,  in  oils,  and 
by  Lawrence  1  and  over  a  buhl  secretaire, 
a  spirited  sketch  by  Hayter — being  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  authorial  print  of  the  Bond-street 
windows.  Poor  Fosbrook  I  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  paltry  profile  was  the  only 
copy  of  his  countenance  I  Several  proofr 
of  splendid  new  engravings  were  **  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,"  besides  a  few  presenta- 
tion copies  of  the  latest  works  of  the  day. 
"  Are  they  good  for  any  thing  f"  said  I  to 
Dick,  who  found  me  with  a  volume  in  my 

"  I  really  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  "  he 
replied,  gravely,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  afraid  of  committing  himself  **  One 
of  the  worst  consequences  of  scribbling  our- 
selves is,  that  we  have  no  leisure  to  look 
over  these  light  productions,  which  are  some- 
times far  from  unamusiog." 

«  TTfr— thinks  I  to  myself,  editorial; 
while  Richard  (I  will  never  Dick  him  any 
more)  turned  to  the  final  page  of  the  several 
works,  and  determined  their  length  as  the 
atandard  of  their  merits. 

A  very  light  prodoetioo  now  entered  the 


room — Mrai  Fosbrook ;  looking  as  dressy  as 
the  frontispiece  of  "  La  Belle  Assembly" 
But  if  her  gown  were  eouleur  de  rote^  her 
brow  was  as  black  as  Erebus ;  the  honors 
which  had  made  him  sad,  had  made  her 
cross.  I  did  not  care ;  I  had  never  abbre- 
viated hsr  name ;  so  as  it  was  the  May  of  a 
London  summer,  I  turned  for  consolation 
towards  a  fire  bright  enough  to  roast  St 
Lawrence.  This  movement  necessitated  a 
glance  towards  the  card-rack,  and  I  observed 
that  its  prominent  features  were  **  At  Homes^ 
from  lu  House  and  D.  House,  and  a  "  requests 
the  honor"  from  the  Dowager  Lady  C.  **  Ah ! 
ah  r  said  I  to  myself  **  your  popular  author 
is  ever  a  diner  out" 

I  trust  my  friend  Fosbrook  was  an  habitual 
one ;  or  at  least  that  be  did  not  affect  to  be 
"  L' Amphitryon  ou  Ton  dine."  The  solid 
joint  and  solid  pudding  of  St  Pancras  had 
been  ill-exchanged,  in  bis  menUf  for  the  un- 
approachable JiUts  and  frieafuleauz  of  St. 
George's ;  and  hot  tauteme  and  iced  LaJUte 
were  abominable  substitutes  for  the  old  Ma^ 
deira  and  old  port  of  old  timea  By  the 
time  the  cloth  and  the  lady  were  withdrawn, 
I  was  as  much  out  of  humor  as  Mrs.  Fos- 
brook with  popular  authorship.  To  judge 
by  the  lowering  brow  of  my  host,  his  feel- 
ings were  tuned  to  as  doleful  a  key  as  my 
own.  As  we  were  Ute-d-tiU,  1  ventured  an 
apostrophe  to  the  memory  of  the  Oower- 
street  port ;  it  was  a  fortunate  digression ; 
the  butler  was  summoned ;  the  cork  squeaked 
beneath  the  screw,  and  Richard  was  himself 
againl 

"  Tou  have  an  excellent  house  here,  Fos- 
brook I" 

"  Why,  yes ; — ^the  situation  is  good,  and 
the  distribution  better;  yet  somehow  or 
other,  even  in  my  perfection  of  a  'gentle- 
man's room,'  I  always  regret  my  Crusoe's 
cave  in  Oower-street  There  I  was  never 
interrupted  by  importunate  idlers ;  my  books 
ungilt  and  unprisoned  behind  the  glittering 
wires  of  a  library,  came  at  my  call ;  in  short, 
I  was  able  to  read,  and  think,  and  write,  as 
Hiked." 

"  And  as  others  liked,"  said  I,  courteously. 
**  My  return  to  England  has  discovered  to 
me  an  old  friend  in  the  most  popular  author 
of  the  day." 

Fosbrook  literally  shuddered  at  the  word. 
"  No  more  of  that,  an  thou  lovest  me  I"  ex- 
daimed  he,  in  a  tone  of  acute  sensibility. 
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**  Keep  the  name  Ibr  the  flnt  dog  yoa  wieh 
to  8ee  hanged." 

*'Pbol  pbor  Mid  I,  *<the  men  out  of 
•fliected  modesty  I  Tou  have  won  yoar 
laureU  bravely ;  do  not  wear  them  like  a 
ooward.  They  were  long,  it  it  true,  in  pat- 
ting forth  their  verdant  honon ;  hat  now  it 
would  teem  ae  '  Bimam  wood  were  oome  to 
Duneinane.' " 

Fosbrook  shook  his  head  despoodiqgly ; 
and  his  whole  air  was  so  completely  that  of 
Matthew's  admirable  hypocboodriac,  that, 
spite  of  myself,  I  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter.  By  good  luck  it  proved  contagious, 
and  having  roared  and  shouted  **  A  qui  mieux 
mieuz,"  a  happy  tone  of  confidence  was  im- 
mediately established  between  us. 

**  The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  resumed 
Fosbrook,  lowering  his  voice,  **  that  I  have 
led  the  life  of  a  galley  slave  since  I  came  to 
my  titles" 

"  Title  r 

"Of  popular  author  1  a  title  good  for 
nothing  but  to  expose  one  without  redress 
to  the  insolence  of  every  scribbler  whose 
pen  is  the  channel  of  his  venom.  No  one 
presumes  to  insult  a  gentleman,  or  to  tell  a 
man  that  he  is  a  fool ;  but  a  popular  author 
is  the  property  of  the  public, — *  its  goods, 
its  chattels,  its  oz,  its  ass,  its  every  thing  I* — 
a  culprit  stuck  up  in  the  pillory  of  celebrity 
to  be  pelted  by  all  the  ragamuffins  of  the 
times." 

**  And  yet  I  can  remember  your  eyes  be- 
ing upturned  towards  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
as  a  devotee  gaEes  upon  the  sancto&ry." 

**  Ay,  ay ;  I  looked  at  it  through  a  tele- 
scope: 

'  *Tit  distance  lends  enchsntment  to  the  view  T 

and  the  farther  the  better  1  I  had  not  then 
assumed  the  'foolscap  uniform  turned  up 
with  ink ;'  I  had  not  donned  the  livery  of 
the  booksellers  to  '  fetch  and  carry  sing  song 
up  and  down  Y  I  published,  it  is  true,— -but 
what  then  t  The  sin  lay  dormant  between 
you  and  me  and  the  press  1  J  lived  secure 
from  criticism :  not  a  reptile  of  a  magasine 
deigned  to  tickle  me  with  its  pony  antennie. 
My  wife,  however  angry,  borrowed  no  sar- 
casms from  the  leading  reviews—*  I  found 
not  Jeffrey's  satire  on  her  lips, — I  slept  the 
next  night  well — was  free — ^was  happy.* 
On  the  strength  of  my  uncut  pages,  I  passed 
for  a  literaiy  man,  in  my  own  aeleet  drde ; 


my  family  took  me  for  a  gemos,  and  aoy 
servants  for  a  conjuror; — bat  now — my 
pages  and  myself  are  cut  together." 

**  My  dear  Dick  1"  said  I  soothingly,  for 
he  had  really  talked  himself  into  a  fit  of 
irritation,  **  remember  how  often  and  how 
philosophically  you  have  declared  yourself 
indifferent  to  the  award  of  criticism." 

''There  you  have  me  on  the  hip.  My 
wife's  fomily,  and  all  the  generation  of  bores 
at  that,  my  former  end  of  the  town,  are  eon- 
stantly  reminding  me  that  it  is  idle  to  valoe 
public  opinion,  eince  I  have  often  proved  to 
them  that  the  world  is  an  oveiigrown  booby ; 
to  which  I  can  only  reply,  like  Benedict, 
that  '  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachekir, 
I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to  be  married.' 
When  I  wrote  the  public  down  an  ass,  I 
little  expected  to  become  a  popular  author  T 

**  But  after  all,"  I  obeerved,  *"  these  are 
mere  trivial  vexations  compared  with  the 
glories  of  the  daily  incense  burnt  upon  yoor 
altars, — of  the  solid  gains  achieved  by  yoar 
exertions." 

"  I  will  show  some  of  the  daily  incense," 
said  Fosbrook,  opening  hie  pocket-book ; 
"  unfortonately  it  is  made  to  be  read  firafc 
and  burat  afterwards.  It  is  a  paragraph 
from  a  morning  paper." 

"  Ztg€,  Dick,  Uffer 

**  We  copy  the  following  intereetiog  in- 
telligenoe  from  the  Newcastle  Mercory. 
'Mr.  Fosbrook  the  popular  author.  We 
are  happy  to  be  the  first  to  oongratolate  our 
townsmen  upon  the  near  and  dear  claim  we 
can  boast  upon  the  parentage  of  this  cele- 
brated maa  Richard  Toppletoe,  formerly 
a  master  tailor  in  North  Lane,  but  at  the 
period  of  his  decease  a  much  respected 
member  of  our  corporation,  proves  to  hare 
been  his  maternal  grandfather.  Many  still 
surviving  among  us  retain  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  full-buckled  flaxen  wig  and 
brocaded  waistcoat  of  old  Toppletoe ;  and 
there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  from  this  ec- 
centric knight  of  the  shears,  Mr.  Fosbrook 
derives  much  of  his  originality  of  mind,  his 
baptismal  name,  and  private  fortune.* " 

"  Very  provoking,  certainly,"  said  I,  per^ 
ceiving  thataome  comment  was  unavoidable. 

"  Till  I  read  that  ounied  paragraph,"  ob- 
served Fosbrook,  "I  had  always  believed 
and  proclaimed  myself  to  be  of  irreproach- 
able descent,  and  the  heir  of  an  old  North* 
nmfaerknd  family ;  had  I  never  become  a 
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popular  Mithor,  I  ahould  bare  remainad  m 
i^fioranoe  that  I  had  a  Tuppletoe  ibr  my 
mother  1  But  listen  to  another  of  these 
predoue  boUetins  of  tiie  state  of  my  reputa- 
tion. 

^  Bow  Street      Mr.  Fosbrook.— Another 
instance  of  the  irregularities  of  genius  came 
til  is  morning  before    the  attention  of  the 
l>ench.    The  above  popular  author,  returning 
fzx>m  a  deep  carouse  with  some  brother  wits, 
— some  choice  spirits,  who  appear  to  have 
\>een  partial  to  proof  spirits,— chancing  to 
unite  the  rampart  valor  of  Othello  with  the 
disastrous  plight  of  Cassio,  fell  into  an  out- 
rageous affray  with  the  guardians  of  the 
night-^*  Quardians !    I  wished  they  would 
make  her  a  ward  in  Chancery  I'   ejaculated 
Pick,)  and  was  at  length  victoriously  lodged 
in    the    watch-hou^e.      Our    worthy   chief 
magistrate  considerately  gave  this  delicate 
ease  a  hearing  in  his  private  room;   and 
after  a  few  pertinent  (qy.  im  f)  observations 
to  the  delinquent,  upon  the  respect  due  to 
public  decency,  even  from  the  genug  trri- 
talnle,  he  fined  him  five  shillings,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  costs ;  judging,  probahly, 
that    Mr.  Fosbrook  had  already  received 
poetical  justice  in  the  shape  of  two  black 
eyes." 

*•  Very  provoking,"  said  I  again.  *•  And 
did  you  pass  the  night  in  the  watch- house  f 
Not  I ! — I  appeared  before  Sir  Richard 
as  a  witness  in  favor  of  an  Irish  applewom- 
an,  whom  I  had  caught  the  parish  beadle  in 
the  act  of  maltreating,  by  virtue  of  some 
street  bilL  Unfortunately,  I  was  recognized 
by  some  dirty  reporter,  who  doubled  his 
morning's  pay  by  compounding  this  scur- 
rilous attack." 

"  But  of  course  you  remonstrated  with  the 
editor  r 

**I  did;  and  my  Tery  forbearing  letter 
produced  a  second  paragraph,  headed  '  Mr. 
Fosbrook,  We  are  authorised  by  this 
gentleman  to  state  that  he  did  not  appear 
before  Sir  Richard  Bimie  with  two  bUck 
eyes.*" 

**  Well,  well  r  said  I,  **  these  idle  sUmders, 
if  they  filch  from  you  your  good  name,  do 
not  steal  the  trash  from  your  purse.  Think 
of  the  solid  profits,  my  dear  Dick." 

**  I  do,  and  with  regret ;  for  they  are  all 
gone.  Every  poor  relation,  (Toppletoes  in 
particular,)  and  every  literary  acquaintance 
I  bad  in  the  world,  gave  me  the  preference 


of  their  first  application  for  a  loan,  on  the 
second  edition  of  my  last  work ;  nor  does 
there  exist  a  literary  institution,  or  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  for  which  my  guineas  have  not 
been  peremptorily  claimed.  Meanwhile,  my 
law  has  long  since  left  me  in  the  lurch,  and 
my  father-in-law  abhors  me  because  I  play 
shorts.  He  has  persuaded  my  wife  to  send  the 
boys  to  school,  lest  I  should  undermine  their 
morals;  for  the  old  gentleman  holds  that 
all  modern  authors  are  atheists." 

'*  But  what  is  become  of  your  orthodox 
friend,  the  Dean  of f " 

"  We  have  not  been  on  speaking  terms 
these  six  months :  he  is  persuaded  he  can 
detect  my  hand  in  the  anatomization  of  his 
Emancipation  pamphlet  in  the  new  review." 

*'  And  Lorimer,  our  college  chum  I" 

"  Has  basely  deserted  my  cause ;  he  goes 
about,  *with  his  hand  in  his  breeches^ 
pocket,  like  a  crocodile,'  whispering  that  I 
have  been  puffed  beyond  my  strength ;  that 
I  have  no  stamina  for  the  tug  of  war,  and 
shall  run  away,  A  la  Gk)derich,  at  the  first 
shot  All  my  old  friends  affect  to  suppose 
that  I  have  risen  above  them ;  and  since  I 
have  been  noticed  by  half  a  dozen  rhyming 
lords,  my  wife's  relations  say  I  am  grown 
fine,  and  have  given  over  inviting  me ;  while 
Sophia,  as  if  in  retribution,  will  never  visit 
half  a  mile  from  Russell-square, — the  land 
of  ancestors ! — She  is  gone  there  to-night." 

"  Mrs.  Fosbrook  gone  out  T  I  exclaimed. 
"  Then  come  with  me  to  the  Opera ;  we  shall 
be  in  time  for  Brocard." 

**  Willingly, — I  have  a  silver  ticket" 

We  rose  from  table;  the  butler  was 
hastily  summoned,  and  entered  with  a  huge 
and  portentous  packet  in  either  hand.  Dick 
broke  the  seal  of  the  lai^est,  and  read 
aloud — 

^  Albemarie-street 
"Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  you  the 
Number  of  the Review,  which  appear- 
ed this  day,  and  which  contains  some  stric- 
tures on  your  new  work.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  I  consider  them  highly  illiberal,  and 
that  I  have  always  thought  the  editor  an 
envious  little  man. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be," 

**■  Don't  read  the  article,  my  dear  Dick. 
Pray  don't.    It  wiU  only  make  you  bilious." 

**  I  will  not»"  he  replied,  resolutely  tossing 
itaside;    "* Martia t«-caU a oottch." 
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"  I  beg  joar  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the 
man,  preAenting  the  oUier  pistol — packet  I 
would  say, — Mr.  Colburn's  printer  has  been 
waiting  impatiently  these  two  hours.  He 
says  it  is  the  24th  of  the  month." 

"The  devil  I**  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
Fosbrook  in  dismay.  **  Well,  my  dear  fel- 
low, you  must  go  and  see  Brocard  without 
me ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  my  patience  has 
been  *  put  to  the  proof  " 

I  left  him  alone  with  his  glory;  but 
sympathy  forbade  my  attempting  the  Opera. 
I  went  home  to  bed;  where,  thanks  to 
Dick's  deplorable  destiny,  or  deplorable 
claret)  I  had  an  excruciaUng  nightmare  | — 
and  the  most  appalling  yision  suggested  by 
its  influence,  was,  thai  I  had  attained  to  the 
honors  of  a  popular  author  I 


M  ESSAY  ON  PIGS  AND  PIG- 
WORSHIP. 

BT  A   riChVOBSHXPPXR. 

Pigs,  in  all  Christian  countries,  have  been 
objects  of  veneration.  When  Philip,  son 
and  joint-associate  with  his  lather  Louis  the 
Fat  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  caused  by  a  pig  run- 
ning between  the  animal's  legs,  so  irritated 
was  the  father  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, that  in  future  no  swine  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  about  the  streets  of  cities  or 
towns ;  and  the  people,  it  is  recorded,  sub- 
mitted to  the  order  with  sorrowful  sub- 
mission. Not  SO)  however,  with  the  pig- 
loving  monks  of  the  Order  of  St  Anthony. 
They  entered  an  energetic,  solenm,  and  suc- 
cessful protest  against  the  proclamation, 
and  madis  a  bold  declaration  in  favor  of  their 
pigs  and  piggeries,  and  argued  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  their  patron 
saint  to  prevent  the  swine  of  their  houses 
from  going  where  they  thought  fit  The 
protest  was  successful ;  and  pigs  were  again 
allowed  to  assert  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
by  wallowing  in  the  streets,  and  tripping  up 
the  heels  of  unlucky  passengers,  as  well  be- 
came a  free  and  enlightened  swinish  multi- 
tude. This  happened  in  the  year  of  grace 
1131 ;  and  some  may  be  inclined  to  account 
for  the  fact  by  stating  that  it  occurred  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  that  since  the  Reformation 


all  such  idolatrous  practices  were  abolished ; 
but  tell  it  not  in  Exeter  Hall,  procUim  it 
not  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  Saints,  that  in 
Britain,  Protestant  Britain,  the  land  of 
Bibles  and  Missionary  Societies^  pigs  are 
objects  of  worship.  In  every  village  and  in 
every  town  they  are  worshipped  sineoelj. 
Say  what  we  will  about  the  matter,  it  is  a 
great  truth  that  pigolatry  is  rank  and  ram- 
pant throughout  the  land.  Neither  is  the 
worship  so  degrading  as  some  would  imap 
gina  It  is  a  far  more  sensible  kind  of 
worship  than  that  of  the  old  mummifying 
Egyptians,  who  paid  their  devotions  to  ve- 
getable goddities  such  as  onions  and  leeks 
and  by  the  way  of  variety  let  their  affec- 
tions twine  around  an  alligator,  or  some 
such-like  amphibious  deity.  Let  as  not 
blame  the  old  monks  too  mndL  A  "rib* 
was  denied  them  by  their  vow  of  celibacy— 
what  would  be  more  natural  than  to  look 
for  consolation  in  a  sparerib  I 

Blame  them,  indeed!  Why,  serpents 
have  been  worshipped,  rats  have  been  held 
sacred,  and  mice  have  been  deified  I  Who, 
then,  who  have  souls  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting a  rasher,  or  have  ever  glorified  their 
olfactory  nerves  over  the  celestial  flavor  of 
home-fed  bacon,  would  not  praise  rather 
than  blame  the  monks  for  Uieir  chivalry 
in  favor  of  oppressed  pighood  t  Laugh  at 
pig-worship,  indeed  I  Why,  it  is  rational 
and  praiseworthy  in  comparison  of  many 
kinds  of  worships  we  all  know  o£ 

What  nobler  sight  than  a  pig  lying  on 
straw  basking  in  the  sun!  Why,  eveiy 
square  inch  of  him  is  worthy  of  reverence ; 
and  the  man  who  has  not  due  respect  for 
such  a  sight  has  denied  the  £uth,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel  It  is  a  sight  that 
speaks  of  an  oleaginous  future,  and  asso- 
ciates itself  with  comfort,  plenty,  content- 
ment, and  good  times.  The  pig  is  the  poor 
man's  savings  bank,  where  there  is  no  ro- 
guish secretary  or  dishonest  treasurer ;  and 
every  ounce  of  flesh  the  pig  gains  is  an  ad> 
dition  to  the  balance  at  his  bankers.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  the  soul-felt  satisfiic- 
tion  to  see  it  grow  day  by  day,  to  watch 
over  it  with  a  friendly  eye,  to  recognise  it 
as  one  of  the  family,  to  feel  his  affection 
twist  round  it  even  as  the  ivy  twines.  To 
look  into  its  little  sunk  black  eye,  beaming 
with  fun,  frolic,  and  good  nature,  to  watch  it 
carry  straws  about  in  its  month  as 
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like  as  any  Christiao,  is  a  sight  worthy  the 
notice  of  saint,  savage,  or  sage.  The  poor 
man  may  well  be  proud  of  his  pig.  It  de- 
pends upon  him  through  life,  and  he  depends 
upon  it  after  death.  There  is  a  fervent 
attachment  between  the  pig  and  its  keeper 
too  fervent  for  words  to  utter,  whose  ex- 
ponent is  a  smile  of  approbation  by  the  one, 
and  a  grunt,  or  rather  groan,  of  reciprocated 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  other.  As  the 
time  approaches  when  all  the  tender  ties 
that  have  bound  them  together  shall  be 
separated  by  the  rude  knife  of  the  ruthless 
butcher,  melancholy  glances  are  exchanged, 
the  man's  better  feelings  are  awakened,  and 
the  well-springs  of  tenderness  burst  forth 
as  he  sighs  over  the  evanescent  pleasures  of 
earthly  attachments ;  and,  to  relieve  his 
heart,  he  immediately  begins  to  calculate 
how  much  the  pig  may  weigh  by  Christmas. 

What  has  been  said  about  pigs  does  not 
apply  to  millers*,  brewers',  or  distillers'  pigs, 
which  are  in  a  rough  state  of  nature,  and 
have  never  had  their  social  or  domestic  feel- 
ings cultivated ;  but  to  the  poor  man's  pig, 
the  genuine,  tame,  domesticated  animal,  such 
aa  peasants  love  to  worship.  Sunday  is  the 
special  day  set  apart  for  pig-worship  On 
the  forenoon  of  such  a  day,  provided  the 
weather  be  fine,  John  Gubbs  gives  his  idol  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air.  How  fondly  he 
walks  about  it,  admires  its  shape  and  pro- 
portions ;  for  John  has  an  eye  for  the  per- 
ception of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  He 
gloats  over  it;  it  is  more  than  his  fancy 
painted  it,  even  in  its  porkhood.  It  is  *'  a 
thing  of  beauty"  to  him;  what  a  pity  it 
won't  be  "  a  joy  for  ever  1"  No  deity  re- 
ceives more  sincere  worship  than  Gubbs's 
pig.  His  neighbors  gather  around  him,  and 
there  is  soon  formed  a  congregation  of  de- 
vout worshippers,  and,  what  is  more,  there 
is  not  a  single  hypocrite  amongst  the  whole 
assembly. 

Sweetly  and  truly  sung  the  late  laureate : 

**  And  whmt  is  boanty  but  the  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious?    Giro  thy  fancy  scope 
And  thou  wilt  find  that  no  Imagined  change 
Can  beautify  the  beast.    All  would  but  mar 
His  pig  perfection.** 

Thus  they  enjoy  a  prelibation  of  *'  the  good 
times  coming,"  as  foreshadowed  in  the 
comely  synmietry  of  John  Gubbs's  pig. 
The  idol  is  sent  back  to  its  temple,  and 
Gubbs  and  his  companions  make  a  pilgrim- 
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tige  to  worship  at  another  shrine  that  con- 
tains Amos  Snuffle's  &mous  porker.  It  in 
its  turn  is  walked  out,  measured,  guessed 
at,  judged,  and  compared  with  critical  acu- 
men. It  receives  its  due  portion  of  praise 
and  worship;  and  to  hear  their  household 
idol  well  spoken  of  sounds  like  celestial 
music  in  the  ears  of  Snuffle,  Snuffle's  wife, 
and  all  the  little  Snuffles ;  the  whole  family 
are  glorified  through  the  medium  of  their 
pig.  The  Sunday  is  thus  spent  in  visiting 
one  noted  pig  after  another ;  and  when  the 
day  of  rest  is  over,  the  worshippers  retire 
into  the  bosoms  of  their  families  with  that 
calm  serenity  of  soul  that  animated  bacon 
alone  can  produce.  The  pleasures  of  the 
day  are  rehearsed  during  the  evening ;  and 
the  poor  roan  is  thus  invigorated  and  re- 
freshed, having  laid  in  a  store  of  comfort  to 
sustain  him  through  another  week  s  work. 
Nothing  but  the  thoughts  of  his  pig  could 
support  the  laborer  in  his  day  after  day  of 
incessant  toil  Blistered  be  the  tongue  that 
would  sneer  at  the  poor  man,  and  at  the 
object  of  his  worship  I  Remember  the 
learned  pig,  the  immortal  Toby,  how  it  was 
received  in  the  higher  circles,  and  mixed  up 
in  the  first-class  society,  on  account  of  its 
intellectual  acquirements ;  and  although  its 
education  was  entirely  secular,  it  reflected 
honor  upon  its  order,  and  wiped  out  the 
stain  of  stupidity  from  all  pig-kind  for  ever. 
Poor  Toby,  like  all  gifted  ones,  became  the 
victim  of  neglect  and  disappointment^  was 
turned  adrift,  like  a  stale  genius,  among  its 
illiterate  brethren,  and  died  the  death  of 
most  of  Nature's  nobility,  and  like  them, 
too,  was  most  appreciated  after  his  deatK 
Just  as  pigs  are  reverenced  and  cultivated 
may  the  civilization  of  a  country  be  known. 
The  political  economist  may  prate  about 
supply  and  demand  for  ever,  without  any 
good  effect,  if  he  overlooks  this  questioa 
Moralists  may  preach  until  they  are  hoarse, 
and  all  in  vain,  if  they  know  not  that  a 
great  portion  ot  existing  moral  evil  is  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  pigs.  It  is  time  the  poli- 
tician should  know  that  universal  suffrage 
and  a  universality  of  piggery  are  nearer 
connected  than  is  dreamed  of  in  his  philos- 
ophy. Statists  and  red-tapists  may  enu- 
merate the  people,  but  it  is  all  labor  in  vain 
if  they  forget  to  take  the  census  of  the  pigs. 
So  long  as  the  people  have  the  liberty  of 
their  pigs  and  pig-stiea  guaranteed,  so  long 
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Um  OoDttitatiao  U  aafa  ind  the  Ohordi  ont 
of  danger.  It  U  the  piglea*  man  who  is 
tho  dangeroas  man.  It  ia  audi  at  ha  that 
are  eontinoaUj  worr jing  aodetj  about  some 
grievaDce  or  another.  He  has  no  pig  to 
draw  hia  afieetioos  to  home  and  homely 
things ;  hence  he  is  morose,  saUen,  and  dis- 
contented, and  is  led  to  make  Tiolent  speech- 
ee  and  belieTO  that  whatever  U  U  wrong. 
Did  ever  any  body  know  a  man  who  kept  a 
pig  conspire  against  the  (Government,  or 
lead  a  riot,  or  do  any  thing  of  that  kind  f 
No^  no ;  his  mind  is  at  home,  drawn  by  the 
attraction  of  twenty  stone  of  bacon.  Men 
of  this  stamp  most  of  necessity  be  good 
men.  And  why  not  brave,  noUe,  generous, 
and  patriotic!  Right,  right ;  history  teach- 
es us  that  they  are  sa  Not  Mr.  Macaolay's 
History,  however  *,  he  would  have  us  tiJce 
Fielding*s  insane  caricature  of  pig-loviqg 
divines,  in  the  episode  of  Pamn  Trulliber, 
as  a  truthful  portraiture  of  manners  and 
morals.  He  might  as  well  stickle  fi>r  the 
habitual  companionship  of  fiir,  tut,  atqut 
meerdot  elsewhere  than  in  the  pages  of 
Qua  pmtct.  We  know  better.  Was  not 
the  grandeur  of  Rome  limited  to  the  period 
when  flourished  its  pig-feeders  the  Porcii  t 
Did  not  the  Republic  sink  into  hopeless 
alavery  and  ignommy  when  the  noble  race 
of  pig-feeders  came  to  an  end  in  the  persons 
of  Porda  (the  spouse  of  Brutus)  and  Cato 
—confessedly  the  last  of  the  Romans  t 
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BT  SLUA  OOOK. 

BsAunVvL  deads  I  I  have  watohM  ye  loagi 

Fickle  sad  bright  ■■  m  fkiiy  throng ; 

Now  70  hmv«  gatbarM  golden  beams. 

Now  70  are  parting  In  allver  atreans, 

Now  je  ara  tinged  with  a  roaeata  bloah, 

Deepening  hat  to  a  erimion  flnah ; 

Now  like  aMal  spritee  at  play, 

Te  are  lightly  dancing  another  way ; 

Melting  in  many  a  peariy  flake, 

Like  the  eygnet*t  down  on  the  asore  kke; 

Now  ye  gather  again,  and  ma 

To  beak  In  the  blaie  ofa  aetting  aon; 

And  anon  ye  lerve  aa  SSepbyr*t  ear, 

PliUlng  before  the  erenlng  star. 

Now  ye  ride  In  mighty  Itarm, 
With  the  arms  ofaglant,  to  none  the  storm ; 
Tegraap  the  lightning,  and  fling  It  on  earth, 
All  flaahing  and  wild  aa  a  maalae's  mirth ; 


Te  csfera  the  thuMlsr,  aad  bravely  It 
While  the  Ibieat  groena,  aad  the  aralanclie 
Te  laoneh  the  torrent  with  headlong  force, 
Till  the  riven  hlM  In  their  boiUng  eoorae ; 
Te  eome,  and  your  trophlea  are  aeatter'd 
In  the  wreck  on  the  waters,  the  oak  on  the 

Ob !  where  la  the  eye  that  doth  not  lore 
The  glorioQS  phantoms  that  glide  above? 
That  hath  not  looked  on  the  realms  of  air 
With  wondering  aon!  and  bnrating  pn^rer  I 
Oh  i  where  Is  the  spirit  that  bath  not  bow*4 
To  Its  God  St  the  shrine  ofa  passing  Oloiidt 
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Sorci  Xayier  de  H aistre,  in  his  Vtfifagt 
antowr  it  ma  Ckambre,  first  bronght  the 
school  of  stationary  traTellers  into  fiuhko, 
so  many  people  have  undertaken  imaginary 
journeys,  and,  what  is  worse,  haTO  forced  us 
to  become  their  companions,  that  we  shall 
be  understood  when  we  confess  that  the  title 
of  this  Tolume  rather  militated  against  it 
in  our  opinion.  Had  we  been  well  disposed 
for  the  journey  too^  a  Frenchman,  however 
witty  or  dever,  is  not  exactly  the  guide 
we  should  select  to  take  us  round  a  garden. 

The  love  of  nature  is,  undoubtedly,  of  all 
the  natural  instincts  of  man,  the  least  de- 
veloped in  the  French  character,  and  the 
source  of  inspiration  to  which  French  liter- 
ature owea  the  least  Without  tracing  this 
peculiarity  back  to  its  origin,  and  enteriog 
into  an  ethnological  or  philological  disqui- 
sition, we  may  add,  that  even  to  this  day, 
the  nations  of  Teutonic  origin  alone  seemed 
fitted  to  understand  and  love  Nature.  Even 
their  languages,  by  their  pliancy,  and  al- 
most unbounded  range  of  compound  worda^ 
seem  better  adapted  than  the  more  precise 
tongues  of  the  neo-Latin  fiunily  to  cele- 
brate the  beauties  of  Nature,  which  may  be 
painted  in  a  word,  but  can  acaroely  be 
defined.  To  confine  ourselves  to  France 
alone,  the  very  words,  *'  snow-dad,"  ''doud- 
topped,"  *'  grass-grown,"  ^  drc,  which  Ibim 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  palette  of  the  pen- 
and-ink  landscape  painter,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  genius  of  her  language;  In 
its  absolute  predsion,  (an  invaluable  quality 
in  many  cases,)  it  rejects  the  union  of  two 
ideas  in  one  word  as  conducing  to  confusiob 
Hm  very  word  "  scenery,"is  diaraeteriatkally 
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aliMSt  from  tlie  Fkmh  toeabulary.  In  the 
kng  list  of  French  writers,  at  the  meet  bril- 
lUot  periodi,  even  durii^  the  splendor  of 
the  seTenteenth  century,  we  look  in  Tain  for 
one  lover  of  Natura  Jf olidre,  Pascal,  La- 
braj^re,  Boileao,  Bossuet^  and  Racine  seem 
oompletelj  to  have  oyerlooked  the  pictu- 
resqoe  in  their  works ;  and  we  most  oome 
down  to  the  days  of  Rousseau,  and  of  Ber- 
nardin  de  St  Pierre,  to  find  the  first  traces 
of  that  love  of  Nature  which  we  find  inter- 
woven, more  or  less,  in  almost  every  work 
of  German  and  English  origin.  Neither 
Tjifontaine,  nor  even  Buffon,  can  be  said  to 
form  exceptions  to  the  rule,  although  at  first 
sight  they  both  appear  to  have  made  Nature 
their  chief  study.  But  if  we  look  more 
doeely,  we  find  that  Lafontaine's  animals 
are  all  men  and  women  at  heart,  and  men 
and  women,  moreover,  with  a  more  than 
average  share  of  human  meanness  and  du- 
plicity. There  is  no  real  observation  of  the 
brute  creation — no  mention  of  habits  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  species  of  animal ;  and,  above 
all,  not  a  bit  of  landscape  intervening  in  the 
whole  collection  of  his  Fables  to  indicate  a 
genuine  love  of  Nature  in  the  keen  and 
witty  moralist,  who  used  her  but  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  his  inimitable  satirea  Buffon  him- 
self^ with  all  his  descriptive  power,  has  no 
idea  of  what  even  his  countrymen  in  the 
present  day  have  learned  to  admire  as  "  le 
pittoresque  ;**  and  the  elaborate,  though 
often  exquisite  toilet  by  which  he  sought  to 
embellish  Nature,  only  proves  how  little 
be  understood  the  power  of  her  unadorned 
dnrms.  His  description  of  the  horse,  for 
instance,  considered  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  French  prose,  is  a  curious  ^»?ffnnplft 
of  the  stern  necessities  of  U  atyU  nobU,  and 
his  own  idea  of  the  Tulgarify  of  mere  Na- 
ive,— ^the  word  "  horse  "  occurriqg  but  once 
in  the  whole  description,  and  being  evident- 
ly avoided  as  too  unseemly  and  trivial  an 
expression. 

These  reflections  have  led  us  fiur  away 
from  11  Earr,  to  whom  we  have  some 
amends  to  make  for  our  first  involuntary 
feeling  of  mistrust  It  would  be  difficulty 
after  perusing  his  Tolume,  to  complain  of 
bis  companionship,  although  he,  too,  belongs, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  Lafontaine 
sdiool ;  he  has  the  rtdicolee  and  weaknesses 
of  man  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  even 
while  treating  of  inanimate  nature,  and  may  | 


be  said  to  be  a  fiibnlist  at  heart.  He  is, 
however,  evidently  on  the  very  best  terms 
with  the  flowers  and  i&sects  to  which  he 
introduces  his  readers,  and  although  fre- 
quently indulging  in  satire,  it  is  never  at 
their  expense.  To  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers 
he  is  disposed  to  be  lenient;  even  those 
which  are  least  popular,  he  strives  to  re- 
habilitate in  puUio  esteem,  and  it  is  only 
when  men  and  manners  are  in  question  that 
we  recognize  the  pitiless  satirist,  and  the 
stinging  pen  of  the  editor  of  Leg  OvSpes 
(Wasps).  He  loves  a,  paradox,  too,  now 
and  then— what  Frenchman  does  not  9 — ^bnt 
when  he  indulges  in  it,  handles  it  brilliantly 
and  amusingly,  the  best  possible  excuse  that 
can  be  offered  for  any  literary  delinquency. 
Were  another  required,  we  would  add, 
even  though  we  should  be  accused  in  our 
turn  of  fidling  into  the  same  sin,  that  in  his 
most  startling  paradox,  one  may  generally 
find  truth  at  the  bottom.  H.  Earr's  works, 
in  general,  exhibit  in  a  singular  degree  the 
union  of  a  sarcastic  and  almost  misanthro- 
pical mmd,  with  an  apparently  honest  and 
friendly  heart-~a  compoimd  of  the  natural- 
ist and  the  journalist,  the  German  and  the 
Frenchman,  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
carries  the  reader  lightly  and  pleasantly 
through  a  volume  that,  from  its  subject, 
might  otherwise  haye  proved  monotonous. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  not  novel,  from  the 
very  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  very  con- 
venient one,  a  circumstance  which  was  found 
out  a  long  while  ago  by  preceding  writers. 
A  more  enterprising  friend  has  travelled  to 
distant  lands  in  quest  of  **  impressions,"  that 
the  observant  and  ease-loving  author  finds 
at  home  in  his  garden,  and  which  he  com- 
municates in  a  series  of  letters.  We  doubt 
mudi  whether,  if  the  discomforts  and  ex- 
pense of  the  road,  and  the  grumbling  at  bad 
inns  and  worse  weather,  were  struck  out  of 
most  books  of  travel,  there  would  remain 
much  more  instructive,  or  even  new  matter 
in  them,  than  in  these  letters  which  speak 
of  familiar  thiitgs.  But  these  &miliar  thiogs 
have  been  of  late  so  often  promoted  to  hon- 
or, so  many  writers  have  undertaken  the 
meritorious  task  of  pointiog  out  the  every- 
day marvels  of  creation  which  escape  our 
notice,  from  their  very  frequency,  that  IL 
Earr  would  scarcely  be  entitled  to  partico- 
lar  notifie,  were  it  not  for  the  piquancy  of 
the  form  in  which  his  observations  are  cod- 
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yejed.  We  mutt  not,  for  inatanoe,  iooagine 
that  he  yalues  his  garden  becauBo  it  is  Am. 
Ko  writer  of  *'Sodal  Statics"  can  speak 
more  contemptaoualj  of  property  than  he 
does,  as  the  following  eztnct  will  show.  It 
also  exemplifies  very  well,  by  the  by, 
what  we  said  above,  of  the  grain  of  truth 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  every  paradox. 

"Ask  the  first  man  you  meet,  provided 
he  be  of  this  part  of  the  country,  to  whom 
Uiat  large  acacia  belongs  I  He  will  answer 
at  once,  'Hiat  acacia  belongs  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phen.' And  so  it  does ;  for  I  have  regular 
deeds  to  testify  thai  the  acacia  belongs  to 
me.  What  a  bitter  sarcasm  1  The  tree  is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  has 
preserved  all  the  vigor  of  youth.  I  am 
thirty-six ;  I  have  already  begun  to  die ;  I 
have  lost  two  teeth,  and  I  cannot  sit  up  late 
without  fatiffue.  The  tree  has  seen  three 
generations  live  and  die  beneath  its  shade. 
If  I  live  to  be  very  old ;  if  I  escape  sickness 
and  ill  health ;  if  I  die  by  dint  or  living, — I 
shall  perhaps  see  it  in  flower  thirty  tunes 
more ;  and  then,  some  of  those  children  who 
are  playinff  marbles  now,  and  whom  we  are 
teacning  Liatin  against  their  will, — those 
children  for  whom  we  spread  bread  and 
batter,  and  who  wiU*be  men  then, — will  put 
me  by  in  a  deal  box,  and  pack  me  alongside 
of  others  below  the  earth,  so  as  to  have  more 
room  above,  until  another  generation  whom 
they  will  have  brought  up  for  the  purpose 
will  pack  them  away  in  their  turn  in  similar 
boxes,  and  lay  them  beside  us.  And  yet  I 
call  that  tree  mine  I  Ten  generations  more 
will  live  and  die  beneath  its  ahade,  and  I  call 
that  tree  mine  1  I  can  neither  see  nor  reach 
the  nest  that  a  bird  has  built  on  one  of  its 
topmost  boughs,  and  I  call  the  tree  mine  1 
Mine  I  there  is  not  one  of  the  things  I  call 
mine  that  is  not  destined  to  last  longer  than 
me, — not  a  single  button  of  my  gaiters  that 
is  not  destined  to  outlive  me  considerably  I 
What  a  singular  thing  is  property,  of  which 
man  is  so  proud  I  When  I  had  nothing  of  my 
ounif  I  baa  the  forests  and  meadows,  the  sea, 
the  heavens  and  all  their  stars ;  since  I  have 
bought  this  old  house  and  this  garden,  I 
have  only  this  house  and  this  garden.  Prop- 
erty is  a  covenant  by  which  one  renounces 
every  thing  that  is  not  included  between 
fonr  particular  walls. 

"  I  remember  an  old  wood  close  to  the  house 
where  I  was  born ;  how  many  days  have  I 
spent  beneath  its  leafy  shade,  in  its  green 
paths ;  how  many  violets  I  have  picked  there 
m  March,  how  many  lilies  of  tne  valley  in 
May  I  how  many  strawberries,  blackberries, 
ana  filberts  I  have  eaten ;  how  many  butter- 
flies and  lizards  I  have  pursued  and  caught ; 
how  many  nests  I  have  discovered  there ; 
how  often,  at  evening,  I  have  admired  there 
the  stars  which  seemed  to  bloasom  one  by 


one  among  the  tree-tops,  and  at  nMxniiig 
have  watched  the  suns  rays  penetrating 
the  leafy  dome  like  luminous  dust  I  What 
balmy  perfumes,  what  gentle  reveries  I  have 
enjoyea  there !  how  many  verses  I  wrote ; 
how  often  I  read  over  her  letters  there  1  I 
used  to  go  at  the  close  of  day  to  a  little 
wooded  hill  to  see  the  sun  set»  and  watch 
its  oblique  rays  tinging  with  red  the  white 
trunks  of  the  birches  which  surrounded  me. 
That  wood  was  not  mine,  it  Mcnped  to  an 
old,  crippled,  impotent  Marquis,  who  had 
most  likely  never  been  in  it — ^it  was  hie  ! 

**  Far  from  being  the  lord  of  Nature,  as 
so  many  philosophers,  poets,  and  moralists 
have  pretended,  man  is  her  assiduous  slave, 
and  property  is  one  of  the  baits  by  means  of 
whioi  he  is  induced  to  take  upon  himself 
numberless  strange  drudgeries.  Look  at  that 
man  mowing!  bow  tired  he  seems;  the 
sweat  drops  from  his  brow.  He  is  cutting 
hie  hay  for  hie  horse ;  he  is  proud  and  happy  I 
Man  is  employed  by  Nature  to  gather  in 
seeds,  and  to  sow  them  at  proper  seasons, 
and  to  dig  the  earth  round  tne  trees,  in 
order  that  they  may  feel  the  gentle  and  salu- 
tary influences  of  rain  and  sunshine. 

**  In  every  town  that  is  tolerably  popu- 
lous, the  poor  man  has  a  public  library,  and 
consequently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
volumes  for  his  use.  If  he  grow  rich,  he 
will  buy  a  library  and  books  of  his  own ;  he 
will  only  have  four  or  five  hundred  volumes, 
it  is  true,  but  how  proud  and  pleased  he  will 
be  f  Tou  are  poor ;  the  sea  is  yours,  with 
its  solemn  sounds,  and  the  loud  voice  of  its 
winds, — the  sea  in  its  awful  wrath,  and  its 
still  more  imposing  calm, — the  sea  is  yours, 
but  it  belongs  to  others  likewise.  One  of 
these  days,  when,  by  dint  of  toil,  vexation, 
and  perhaps  meanness  too,  you  have  become 
rich — more  or  less— you  will  have  a  little 
marble  basin  built  up  in  your  garden ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  pur- 
chasing and  placing  in  your  house  a  crj^stal 
vase,  with  two  gold  fishes.  There  are  times 
when  I  cannot  but  ask  myself,  if  perchanoe 
our  judgment  may  not  be  so  far  perverted 
as  to  call  poverty  that  which  is  splendor  and 
wealth,  and  to  term  opulence  wnat,  in  fact, 
is  want  and  destitution." 

This  view  of  wealth  is  strange;  but 
stranger  still,  our  author  appears  disposed 
to  put  his  theories  in  practice.  He  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  Nature ;  he  takes  note  of  all 
her  caprices,  and  respects  them, — ^remarks 
under  what  shade  the  violet  loves  to  dwell, 
and  tells  us  how  certain  plants — the  volu- 
bulls,  the  scarlet-runner,  and  the  Westeria, 
for  instance — invariably  twine  their  spiral 
tendrils  from  left  to  right,  whereas  hops  and 
honeysuckles  as  infallibly  twist  theirs  from 
right  to  lefL     He  knows  which  are  the 
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plants  that  fold,  when  eyeiUDg  comes,  their 
leaves  id  two,  lengthwise, — ^which  are  those 
that  dose  them  up  like  fans,  and  which  are 
the  careless  ones  that  crumple  them  up 
irregularly  with  happy  impunity,  for  the 
next  moming^s  sun  smooths  them  all  alike. 
He  loyes  Nature  in  all  her  details,  but  with 
disinterested  love,  and  has  no  idea  of  making 
her  subservient  to  his  pride,  or  selfishly 
monopoludng  her ;  he  has  evidently  no  wish 
to  wall  in  woods  and  meadows,  and  call 
them  a  park,  or  to  dam  up  sparkling,  bub- 
bling, dancing  streams,  and  turn  them  into 
cold,  spiritless,  aristocratic  sheets  of  water. 
Indeed,  in  one  of  the  first  chapters  of  the 
book,  there  is  a  fanciful  bit  of  sentiment 
about  a  happy  little  stream  that  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  pitiless  utilitarian,  which  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  :— 

*'That  stream  which  runs  through  my 
garden  gushes  from  the  side  of  a  furze- 
covered  hill ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  happy 
little  stream ;  it  traversed  meadows  where 
all  sorts  of  lovely  wild  flowers  bathed  and 
mirrored  themselves  in  its  waters,  then  it 
entered  my  garden,  and  there  I  was  ready 
to  receive  it ;  I  had  prepared  green  banks 
for  it ;  on  its  edges  ana  in  its  very  bed  I 
had  phtnted  those  flowers  which  all  over  the 
world  love  to  bloom  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
bosom  of  pure  streams ;  it  flowed  through 
my  garden,  murmuring  its  plaintive  song ; 
then,  fragrant  with  my  flowers,  it  left  the 
eacden,  crossed  another  meadow,  and  flung 
itself  into  the  sea,  over  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  cliff,  which  it  covered  with  foam. 

**  It  was  a  happy  stream ;  it  had  literally 
nothing  to  do  beyond  what  I  have  said, — to 
flow,  to  bubble,  to  look  limpid,  to  murmur, 
amidst  flowers  and  sweet  perfumes. 

**  It  led  the  life  I  have  chosen,  and  that 
I  continue  to  lead,  when  people  let  me  alone, 
and  when  knaves  and  fools  and  wicked  men 
do  not  force  me — ^who  am  at  once  the  most 
pacific  and  the  most  battling  man  on  earth 
— to  return  to  the  fight  But  heaven  and 
earth  are  jealous  of  the  happiness  of  gentle 
indolence. 

**  One  day  my  brother  Eugene,  and  Savage, 
the  clever  engineer,  were  talking  together  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  to  a  certain 
d^;ree  abusing  it 

**  *  There,'  said  my  brother, '  is  a  fine  good- 
for-nothing  stream  for  you,  forsooth,  winding 
and  dawdling  about,  dancing  in  the  sunshine, 
and  revelling  in  the  grass  mstead  of  work- 
ing and  paying  for  the  place  it  takes  up,  as 
an  honest  stream  should.  Could  it  not  be 
made  to  grind  coffee  or  pepper  f 

'''Or  tools!'  added  Savage. 

"  *  Or  to  saw  boards,'  said  my  brother. 

**  I  trembled  for  the  stream,  and  broke  off 


the  conversation,  complaining  loudly  that  its 
detractors  (its  would*  oe  tyrants)  were  tread- 
ing down  my  forget-me-nots.  Alas  1  it  was 
but  against  them  alone  I  could  protect  it. 
Before  long  there  came  into  our  neighbor- 
hood a  man  whom  I  noticed  more  than  once 
hanging  about  the  spot  where  the  stream 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  fellow  I  plain- 
Iv  saw  was  neither  seeking  for  rhymes,  nor  in- 
diulging  in  dreams  and  memories  upon  its 
banks, — he  was  not  lulling  thought  to  rest 
with  the  gentle  murmur  of  its  waters.  '  My 
good  friend,'  he  was  saying  to  the  stream, 
*  there  you  are,  idling  and  meandering  about, 
singing  to  your  heart's  content,  whue  I  am 
working  and  wearying  myself  out  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  not  help  me  a  bit :  you 
know  nothing  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but 
ril  soon  show  you.  You'll  soon  know  how 
to  set  about  it  You  must  find  it  dull  to 
stay  in  this  way,  doing  nothing, — it  would 
be  a  change  for  you  to  make  files  or  grind 
knivea*  Verv  soon  wheels  of  all  kinds  were 
brought  to  the  poor  stream.  From  that 
day  forward  it  has  worked  and  turned  a 
great  wheel,  which  turns  a  little  wheel, 
which  turns  a  grindstone;  it  still  sings, 
but  no  longer  the  same  gently -monoto- 
nous song  in  its  peaceful  melancuuly.  Its 
song  is  loud  and  angry  now, — it  leaps  and 
froths  and  works  now, — it  grinds  knives  I 
It  still  crosses  the  meadow,  and  my  garden, 
and  the  next  meadow ;  but  there,  the  man 
is  on  the  watch  for  it,  to  make  it  work.  I 
have  done  the  onlv  thing  I  could  do  for  it 
I  have  dug  a  new  bed  for  it  in  my  garden, 
so  that  it  may  idle  longer  there,  and  leave 
me  a  little  later ;  but  fur  all  that,  it  must  go 
at  last  and  grind  knives.  Poor  stream  1  thou 
didst  not  sufficiently  conceal  thy  happiness 
in  obscurity, — thou  hast  murmured  too  audi- 
bly thy  gentle  music !" 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  ramble  round 
a  garden,  bees  find  their  place.  So  much 
has  been  written  about  them  lately,  that 
their  wonderful  organisation  and  habits  have 
become  familiar  to  every  one,  but  M.  Earr 
rejuvenates  the  subject  hy  making  his  chap- 
ter on  bees  a  vehicle  for  satire,  on  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  the  day. 
That  thousands  of  boys  know  little  more  of 
bees,  or  any  thing  else,  beyond  what  thd^ 
may  manage  to  learn  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  is  too  true,  and  even  more  in  En- 
gland than  in  France ;  and  how  far  the  no- 
tions imbibed  in  the  classics  with  respect  to 
Natural  History  may  be  just,  we  will  leave 
the  author  to  show  in  his  own  way.  Wa 
make  no  excuse  for  recurring  abundantly  to 
translation  as  the  best  means  of  conveying 
an  idea  of  the  book,  and  of  amusing  our 
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rcftders,  eacli  diftptor  beiiig  rafficMDily  dit- 
tinet  to  allow  of  qooUUioo,  without  ezpUmft- 
iioo  or  oommentary. 

"A  carious dietkxuuyroinaiiit  to  be  writ- 
ten; it  migfat  be  eompoeed  bj  taking,  one 
hj  ooe,  every  word  of  our  lans uage,  and  wri- 
ting against  it  all  the  stupidity,  cowardice, 
crime,  and  inluny,  for  whioi  it  has  furnished 
a  pretext  to  man.  The  most  honored,  the 
most  sacred  names  would  doubtless  furmsh 
the  loQgest  artideSb 

"In  following  the  words  alphabetically, 
we  should  soon  get  to  the  word  jB§$.  A 
loqg  Tdume  might  be  written  on  the  non- 
sense which  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject  of  bees  alone;  indeed,  it  was 
while  thinking  of  bees  that  I  was  struck 
with  the  idea  of  the  Dictionary,  which  migfat 
be  entitled,  MfManthrvpieal  IHeiionmy,  or 
AlvMabetieal  BUtary  o/  th§  Abmrdiiy  amd 
Wiektdn49»  of  Man. 

**  One  thii^  must  be  said,  howeTcr :  the 
part  of  the  nonsense  which  has  been  put 
ferth  on  the  subject  of  bees  must  not  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  moderns,  the  ancients 
having  taken  advantage  of  their  eituation 
to  say  it  first  The  modems  have  been 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  repeating  it, 
and  teaching  it  in  their  schools^  as  they  do  to 
this  very  day.  You,  my  ffood  fellow,  like 
myself,— pkee  very  body  else, — ^have  spent 
ten  years  in  learning  Latm.  I>uring  six  years 
Tou  have  heard  yir|^l  spoken  of  with  un> 
Dounded  and  unqualified  admiration,— dur- 
ing six  yean ;  that  is  to  say,  acoordiqg  to  our 
sraool  usages,  during  the  rule  of  six  mastersi 
Did  it  never  enter  the  head  of  any  of  those 
masters  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Bucolics 
are  disgraced  by  revolting  obscenity  and 
base  and  absurd  adulation,  and  that  the 
Oeoi|^cs  abound  in  false  notions  and  errone- 
ous ideas!  Ideas  I  feelings  1  Poobl  the 
business  is  to  learn  words^ 

"The  other  day  I  received  a  visit  from 
coe  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world.  Tou 
know  what  tenderness  and  respect  I  feel  for 
every  kind  of  happiness.  Tou  have  seen 
me  often  go  out  of  my  way  not  to  disturb 
a  bird  that  was  pecking  at  a  seed,  or  to 
avoid  waktnj^  a  peasant  sleeping  beneath  a 
tree.  80  I  listened  to  the  taie  of  this  man's 
happiness.  He  is  giviqg  a  good  education 
to  his  son,— not  an  education  that  will  teach 
him  to  be  content  with  little,  to  be  firm  and 
courageous,  strong  and  independent, — no^ 
DO ;  he  is  having  him  tauf^ht  Latin  ! 

" '  I  have  made  ormeiderable  mcrifices,' 
be  said,  *butlamamply  rewanled;  my  son 
is  surprising  for  bis  age ;  I  wish  you  to  see 
him.' 

**  I  knew  not  how  to  refuse ;  so  he  sent  me 
the  boy. 

**  I  was  in  my  garden,  and  continued  my 

walk  with  him. As  we 

approached  a  violet-covered  bank,  on  which 


then  stood  a  Uve^— ^Ah!  bar   ha  «- 

claimed; 

<  Aertt  bmOIs  oSlsslla  doM.* 
" '  Tes,'  I  rejoined ;  '  it  isa  hive.    Do  yo« 

understand  bees  t    lliey  are  a  most  intsr- 

esting  study.' 
*"  lb  be  sure  I  know  them,'  he  replied 
« Moras  St  stadia  st  popnlos  et  pr«lla  dlesB.' 

"' I  can  apeak  of  that  people,  ita  mauen, 
its  labors,  and  its  wars.'    - 

**' Indeed  1  Well,  Fm  not  ao  forward  as 
you ;  there  are  many  particulara  ooneenuag 
them  which  I  should  much  desire,  but  1 
ly  hope  to  ascertaia' 

** '  Haven't  you  read  Yirgil  f 

" '  Tee,  my  young  fk'ieod ;  bat  it 
long  while  ago.' 

**  *  WeU  1  It's  in  Viigfl  I've  leant  all 
about  bees ;  and  we  happen  just  now  to  be 
tnmslating  the  fourth  book  of  the  Oeorgicsi' 

***Pray  impart  to  me  what  you  know; 
you  may  perhaps  enlighten  me  on  soom 
points  whidi  are  still  obscure  for  me' 

"'Willingly.  Bees  are  governed  by  a 
kin^.  Several  pretenders  generally  com- 
pete lor  their  suffira^ ;  but  one  of  them, 
who  is  the  real  king,  is  easily  recogniaed  by 
certain  signs.  One  is  handsome  and  lUMes- 
tic,*  and  cased  in  golden  armor ;  the  other, 
who  is  a  usurper  and  a  tyraat,f  is  borriUs 
to  view.  He  is  cowardly  and  slotbfal,  and 
has  a  bkrstomaeh ;  in  a  word,  he  deserves 
death.  He  is  always  slain  by  the  partisans 
of  the  rightful  klt^, 

**l  listened  attentively  to  theee  utterij 
fklse  notions  which  the  young  savoiU  pro- 
pounded with  admirable  coolness. 

**  *  I  remember  to  have  read  that,'  I  said, 
'  in  the  Oeoreics ;  but  I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  the  book  here — I  miffht  have  had  re- 
course to  it  for  a  point  whim  rather  puxsles 
me.  I  have  lost  a  good  many  of  my  bees, 
and  I  think  I  remember  that  Virgil  gives 
infallible  directions  for  their  reproductioa* 

"  *  Nothing  is  easier,  sir.  'Take  a  yoay 
bull i— a  two-year-old  bull — ^kill  it^and  shut 
op  the  body  in  a  hut,  where  you  let  it  rot 
In  the  fbllowine  spring,  when  the  meadows 
begin  to  be  studden  with  the  earliest  flowen, 
that  corruption  will  engender  worms,  which 
in  their  turn  will  soon  produce  bees.' 

**  *  Well,  that  is  convenient,  certainlv.* 

** '  That's  not,  however,  the  natural  way 
in  which  bees  are  produced.' 

**  *  Why.  no;  I  should  think  not' 

They  are  not,  however,  subjected  to  the 
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pAin  or  tronUa  of  bringiQg  their  yoang  into 
the  world.'* 

** '  Oh,  Tm  yery  glad  to  hear  it' 

**  *  They  find  tnem  oa  flowers  and  odorif- 
erous plaDt8.*f 

**  *  veax  me  1  only  £emcy !' 

*«*Ii's  on  the  Verinihe,  especially,  that 
the  kioffs  are  prodaoed.' 

•*«  What's  the  Cerinther 

"  *  It's  a  noun  of  the  third  declension.' 

** '  Is  it  nothing  elee  Y 

"  *  I  suppose  irs  a  plant  or  a  tree.' 

** '  Was  It  oyer  shown  to  you  V 

"  *  No ;  how  do  you  suppose  they  can  show 
us  plants  in  school  V 

***Well^  ril  show  it  you.  The  word 
Ceriothe  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words, 
which  mean  wax-flower.  There's  the  Ce- 
rinthe,  that  pretty  plant  with  the  light-green 
Ibliaffe  end  the  yellow  Uoasoms,  resembling 
mall  ears  of  wheat ;  we  call  it  honey-wort' 

**  *  I'm  yery  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.' 

** '  Well  you  may  be,  my  young  friend, 
for  that's  tlie  only  tnie  thing  you  haye  been 
taught  eonceming  bees.' 

«<  What,  sir,  lOl  I  have  been  saying—' 

"'All  yon  have  been  sayins,  or  rather 
leciting,  is  a  tissue  of  stories,  wmch  are  the 
more  absnrd  from  the  fact  of  their  being  far 
less  wonderful  than  the  truth.' 

"Just  then  the  lather  joined  na  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  errors  which  were  being 
inculcated  to  his  son,  and  added :  '  Your  son 
is  intelligent,  but  he  is  ill-directed.  It  may 
be  all  very  well  to  have  a  great  command 
of  words,  out  style  is  but  a  garment — ^there 
should  be  a  body  beneath  it  When  children 
are  taught  Uie  harmonious  yerses  of  Virgil, 
the  fidse  notions  that  they  clothe  so  magnif- 
icently should  at  the  same  time  be  rectmed. 
You  ought  yourself  to  make  the  boy  read 
some  good  work  on  bees ;  it  would  interest 
him  yery  much,  and  might  prevent  his  un- 
derstanding too  literally  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Ooorgics.' 

"'You  see,  sir,'  replied  the  father,  'I 
would  not  like  to  interrupt  his  studies.' " 

If  from  Virgil  we  turn  to  Aristotle  or 
Pliny,  we  find  their  observations  on  bees 
scarcely  more  accurate ;  the  former  assert- 
ing gravely  that  a  bee  will  adopt  exclusively 
one  particular  species  of  flower,  and  feed 
on  that  alone ;  that  it  will  carry  on  windy 
days  a  few  grains  of  sand  between  its  legs, 
by  way  of  ballast ;  that  bees  without  a  king 
make  wax,  and  no  honey ;  with  numerous 
other  extraordinary  particulars:  while  the 
latter  would  give  one  to  understand  that 
these  wonderful  insects  possess  a  complete 
code  of  criminal  law,  and  a  profound  knowl- 

*  Nob  tottts  nixlbns  ednot. 
t  Verom  IpMS  foUis  nstrn  st  saavitoos  herbis 
OntofiiBt. 


edge  of  the  art  of  governing.  It  was  for- 
merly a  received  notion,  as  M.  Karr  remarks, 
that  the  queen—- which  the  ancients  persfr* 
veringly  termed  jktnj^— had  no  stiqg.  Louia 
XIL,  on  entering  Oenoa,  wore  a  white  robe^ 
embroidered  with  bees  in  gold,  and  these 
words:  **Jiex  nan  tUitur  acuUo*' — ^The  king 
uses  no  sting.  Pope  Urban  VIIL  was  equally 
convinced  of  this  remarkable  circumstanceL 
He  wore  bees  in  his  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
following  motto  having  been  inscribed  b^- 
neath— 

Gsllis  mens  dsbmit,  Riipanls  sptcals  flgsnt. 

"  They  will  give  their  honey  to  France,  and 
their  sting  to  Spain" — a  Spaniard  added— 

Bpieola  ■!  Agent,  emorlentnr  spas. 
«  When  the  bee  stings,  it  dies."    The  pope 
thought  to  reassure  every  body  by  the  fol- 
lowing eondusive  distich : — 

Oonetis  mella  dsbttnt,  nolli  sua  splada  flgaat, 
Bpieola  nam  priaoeps  flgere  nesott  spurn. 

"Ihey  will  give  honey  to  all,  and  ating  no 
one,  for  the  prince  of  beea  bears  no  sting." 

At  a  later  period,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
also  adopted  bees  as  his  badge,  and  studded 
with  them  his  imperial  robes ;  all  Europe, 
from  Jfoscow  to  Madrid,  can  testify  that 
these,  at  least,  were  not  innocuoua  On  the 
whole,  this  widely-spread  error  concerning 
the  harmlesness  of  bees  regnant  call  them 
kings  or  queens — ^is  one  of  the  most  una^ 
countable  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The 
more  one  reflects,  the  more  inexplicable  it 
seems  that  popular  prejudice  should  at  any 
time— but  more  espedally  in  the  middle 
ages — ^have  considered  princes  even  bee 
princes — as  peculiarly  benignant  and  harm- 
less individuala 

So  much  for  our  forefathers^  knowledge  of 
an  insect,  about  which  more  perhaps  has 
been  written  than  about  any  other  living 
thing — man  excepted.  Even  to  this  day,  in 
many  counties  of  England,  superstitious 
opinions  respecting  bees  are  very  prevalent ; 
and  M.  Karr  mentions  some  of  those  which 
are  most  common  among  his  countrymen. 
When  a  death  takes  place  in  a  house,  it  is 
usual  among  French  peasants  to  put  their 
hives  in  mourning  by  decorating  them  with 
black  crape— it  being  a  received  idea  that, 
failing  such  attention,  the  bees  would  desert 
the  unfriendly  home  where  they  were  not 
treated  as  members  of  the  fiimily.  To 
haggle  about  the  price  of  a  hive  would  ha 
perfectly  useless,  seeing  that  bees  have  for 
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too  mach  dignity  and  self  respect  to  retnain 
with  any  family  capable  of  Buch  meanneM. 
Some  other  notions  respecting  them  might 
have  their  good  side,  if  ignorance  could  ever 
have  a  good  side.  The  habitual  swearer, 
the  libertine,  and  the  thief  had  better  be- 
ware of  the  hive,  for  bees  are  the  avengers 
ofVirtue^s  derided  laws!  It  is  the  old 
•tory  of  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience, 
which  would  be  inaudible  to  certain  grosser 
natures,  if  they  did  not  invariably,  by  a 
providential  instinct,  seek  to  embody  it  in 
some  palpable  object  of  fear.  As  regards 
the  retributive  and  discriminating  instinct 
of  bees,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  crime 
they  are  disposed  to  judge  most  severely  is 
honey-stealing.  We  know  of  one  curious 
instance  which  shows  that  they  are  suscept- 
ible of  training,  and  grateful  for  kindness. 
A  well-known  lawyer  of  Paris,  M.  Charles 
Ledru,  possesses,  or  used  to  possess,  on  a 
terrace  of-  his  apartment  near  the  Tuileries, 
a  swarm  of  bees,  most  of  the  individuals  of 
which  would  come  to  his  call,  settle  on  his 
finger  at  command,  or  sip  the  honey  of  the 
flower  he  offered. 

If  from  the  chapter  on  bees  we  turn  back 
to  the  preceding  one,  (for  there  is  no  need 
of  choice  in  this  volume  in  order  to  amuse 
otir  readers,)  we  find  a  lively  page  on  tobac- 
00,  which  shall  be  our  last  extract  It  miut 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  France 
tobacco  is  a  monopoly — ^and  a  very  produc- 
tive one— in  the  hands  of  government : — 

"  There  is  a  family  of  poisonous  plants, 
amonffst  which  we  may  notice  the  henbane, 
the  datura  stramonium,  and  the  tobacco 
plant 

*'  The  tobacco  plant  is  perhaps  a  little  less 
poisonous  than  the  datura,  but  it  is  more 
ao  than  the  henbane,  which  is  a  violent 
poison. 

**  Here  is  a  tobacco  plant — as  fine  a  plant 
as  you  can  wish  to  see.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  six  feet ;  and  from  the  centre  of  a 
tufl  of  leaves,  uf  a  beautiful  green,  shoot  out 
elegant  and  graceful  clusters  of  pink  flow- 
ers. 

**  For  a  long  while  the  tobacco  plant  grew 
unknown  and  solitary  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
The  savages  to  whom  we  had  given  brandy 
gave  us  in  exchange  tobacco,  with  the  smoke 
of  which  they  used  to  intoxicate  themselves 
on  grand  occasions.  The  intercourse  between 
the  two  worlds  began  by  this  amiable  inter- 
change of  poisons.' 

**  Those  who  first  thought  of  putting  tobac- 
co dost  up  their  noses  were  first  lauj^ed  at, 
and  then  persecuted  more  or  less.    James 


I.  of  England  wrote  against  snnff-(a]:er8  a 
book  entitled,  Mitoeapnot,  Some  years 
later.  Pope  Urban  VIIL  excommunicated 
all  persons  who  took  snuff  in  chorcbea. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth  thought  it  nocessaiy 
to  add  something  to  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  those  vho 
used  the  black  dust  during  divine  service, 
and  authorized  the  beadles  to  confiscate  the 
snuff-boxes  to  their  own  use.  Amurath  IV. 
forbade  the  use  of  snuff  under  pain  of  hav- 
ing the  nose  cut  off 

"  No  useful  plant  could  have  withstood 
such  attacks.  If  before  this  invention  a 
roan  had  been  found  to  soy :  '  Let  os  seek 
the  means  of  filling  the  cofllers  of  the  state 
by  a  voluntary  tax  ;  let  us  set  about  selling 
something  which  every  body  will  use,  and 
no  one  will  like  to  do  without  In  America 
there  is  a  plant  essentially  poisonous;  if 
from  its  leaves  you  extract  an  eropyreo- 
matic  oil,  a  single  drop  of  it  will  cause  aa 
animal  to  die  in  horrible  oonvulsion&  Sup- 
pose we  offer  this  plant  for  sale  chopped  up 
or  reduced  to  a  powder.  We  will  sell  it 
very  dear,  and  tell  people  to  staff  the 
powder  up  their  noses. 

" '  That  is  to  sav,  I  suppose,  yon  will  force 
them  to  do  so  by  law  t* 

" '  Not  a  bit  I  spoke  of  a  voluntary  tax. 
As  to  the  portion  we  chop  up,  we  will  tell 
them  to  innale  it,  and  swallow  a  little  of  the 
smoke  from  it  besides.' 

"  •  But  it  will  kill  them.* 

*•  *  No ;  they  will  become  rather  pale,  per- 
haps feel  giudy,  spit  blood,  and  suffer  from 
cones,  or  have  pains  in  the  chest — that's  all. 
Besides,  you  know,  although  it  has  been 
often  said  Uiat  habit  is  second  nature,  people 
are  not  yet  aware  how  completely  roan  re- 
sembles the  knife,  of  which  the  blade  first 
and  then  the  handle  had  been  changed  two 
or  three  times.  In  man  there  is  no  nature 
left — nothing  but  habit  remains.  People 
will  become  Tike  Mitbridates,  who  had  learnt 
to  live  on  poisons. 

**'  Tlie  first  time  that  a  man  will  smoke  he 
will  feel  sickness,  nausea,  giddiness,  and 
colics ;  but  that  will  go  off  by  degrees,  and 
in  time  he  will  get  so  accustomed  to  it,  that 
he  will  only  feel  such  symptoms  now  and 
then — when  he  smokes  tobacco  that  is  bad, 
or  too  strong— -or  when  he  is  not  well,  and 
in  five  or  six  other  cases.  Those  who  take 
it  in  powder  will  sneeze,  have  a  disagreable 
smell,  lose  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  es- 
tablish in  their  nose  a  sort  of  perpetual 
blister.'  ^ 

** '  Then  I  suppose  it  smells  very  nice.' 

'"Quite  the  reverse.  It  has  a  very  un- 
pleasant smell ;  but,  as  I  said,  we'll  sell  it 
very  dear,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
monopoly  of  it' 

'* '  My  good  friend,'  one  would  have  said  to 
any  one  absurd  enough  to  hold  a  similar 
language,  *  Nobody  will  envy  yon  the  privi- 
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le^re  of  selling  a  weed  tliat  no  one  will  care 
to  bay.  Tou  might  as  veil  o|)ea  a  shop  and 
write  on  it :  Kicks  sold  here ;  or,  Such-a-one 
sells  blowsi  wholesale  and  retail  You 
would  find  as  many  customers  as  for.  your 
poisonous  weed/ 

**  Well  1  who  would  have  believed  that 
the  first  speaker  was  right,  and  that  the 
tobacco  speculation  would  answer  perfectly  I 
The  kings  of  France  have  written  no  satires 
against  snuff,  have  bad  no  noses  cut  off,  no 
snuff-boxes  confiscated.  Far  from  iL  They 
have  sold  tobacco,  laid  on  an  impost  on 
noses,  and  given  snuff-boxes  to  poets  with 
their  portraits  on  the  lid,  and  diamonds 
all  round.  This  little  trade  has  brought 
them  in  I  don't  know  how  many  millions 
a-year.  The  potato  was  far  more  difficult 
to  pf»pularize,  and  has  still  some  adversa- 
ries." 


TROTH. 


BT  SUZA  OOOK. 


Tit  passing  sad  to  note  the  face 
Where  haggard  Grief  has  taken  Its  place. 
Where  the  .soars  keen  anguish  can  hut  speak 
In  the  glistening  lash  and  averted  cheek — 
When  the  restless  orbs  with  struggling  pride    . 
Swell  with  the  tears  they  fain  would  hide, 
Till  the  pouring  drops  and  heaving  throbs 
Burst  forth  in  strong  impassionM  sobs. 

Tis  fearful  to  mark  where  Passion  reigns, 
With  gnashing  teeth  and  starting  veins; 
When  the  reddened  eyeballs  flash  and  glare 
With  dancing  flame  in  their  maniac  star^ ; 
When  Fury  sits  on  the  gatherM  brow 
With  quivering  muscle  and  flery  glow: 
Tis  fearful  indeed  just  then  to  scan 
The  lineaments  of  Godlike  man. 

Tis  sad  to  gaze  on  the  forehead  fair, 
And  mark  the  work  of  Suflbring  there ; 
When  oozing  pain-wrung  moisture  drips, 
And  whiteness  dwells  round  the  parted  lips ; 
When  the  breath  on  those  lips  is  so  short  and  ftdnt 
That  it  tetters  in  yielding  the  lowest  philnt ; 
Who  does  nut  sigh  to  read  such  tale 
On  cheeks  all  shadowy  and  pale  ? 

But  have  ye  watcVd  the  mien  that  bore 
A  look  to  be  fearM  and  pitied  more- 
Have  ye  seen  the  crimson  torrent  steal 
0*er  the  one  who  has  errM,  and  yet  can  ful— 
When  the  stammering  speech  and  downcast  eye 
Qnaird  flrom  the  mean,  detected  lie  ? 
Have  ye  marked  the  conscious  spirit  proclaim 
Its  torture  *neath  the  brand  of  shame  T 

Oh  I  this  to  me  Is  the  look  which  bath 
More  hideoaa  seeming  than  honest  wratb. 


Lot  pain  distort  with  its  harrowing  might, 
Or  sorrow  rob  the  glunce  of  its  light ; 
Yet  the  pallid  chill  or  the  feverM  flush 
Bears  less  than  Falsehood's  scathing  blush. 
Nay,  look  on  the  brow,  'tis  better  to  trace 
The  linea  of  Death  than  the  shade  of  Disgrace. 


From  **  TUt's  linsuiiM." 

SEEKING  EMPLOTMEHT  IN  FRANCE. 

Wk  parted  company  with  the  steamer  soon 
after  leaving  Dover,  she  running  east,  past 
the  South  Foreland,  in  order  to  come  into 
Calais  on  the  back  of  the  tide,  which  was 
near  the  turiL  As  our  tub — ^it  did  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  boat— drew  scarce  a 
foot  of  water,  we  had  no  need  to  take  any 
such  precaution,  but  shot  straight  acrosBL 
Our  old  steersman,  who  persisted  in  navi- 
gating by  compass  all  the  way,  notwith- 
standing both  coasts  were  continually  in 
sight,  fired  off  a  few  harmless  jokes  relative 
to  the  fine  specimens  of  the  John  Bull  family 
whom  he  had  on  board.  Understanding, 
however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  myself, 
not  one  of  them  had  breakfasted,  he  pro- 
duced a  couple  of  loaves,  near  a  yard  long 
each,  from  a  locker  upon  which  he  sat,  and 
calling  upon  his  companion  for  butter,  which 
was  cooling  in  a  small  crib  under  the  prow, 
he  helped  every  one  liberally  to  as  much  as 
he  chose  to  eat,  observing  to  me  in  a  whisper, 
**  Dat  it  not  good  to  be  sick  ven  dere  is  no- 
ting in  de  stomyack,  and  dey  all  vill  sick 
before  ve  make  Calay." 

His  prognostication  was  true  enough.  Be- 
fore we  got  into  mid-channel  we  began  to 
roll  and  pitch  in  a  manner  so  tremendous 
that  I  momentarily  expected  to  see  half  our 
wretched  live  cargo  spilt  in  the  brine. 

The  captain  roared  out,  as  they  were 
thrown  one  against  the  other  with  a  violence 
which  threatened  the  old  planks  with  dis- 
ruption, "  Hole  fast  de  von  de  toder.  Yen 
you  fall  over  you  nevare  come  again.*' 

They  took  his  advice,  and,  linking  elbows 
all  round,  sat  it  out  as  well  as  they  could, 
with  a  rueful  resolution,  which  provoked  my 
laughter  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  restrain 
it.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  us  all,  this 
violent  conunotion  did  not  last  very  long. 
The  boat  altered  her  course  a  little,  and  we 
got  into  smoother  water ;  but  the  effects  of 
the  troublous  visitation  we  had  experienced 
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■oon  beouM  Tisibte  m  tin  inerwaed  jtUow- 
nen  of  my  oompAnioiu*  fiuMi  Tbey  glared 
grimly  at  each  other,  and  looked  for  tome 
time  imatterable  things,  lliere  waa  no  eo- 
phiatication  among  them.  Not  a  aonl  was 
fine  gentleman  eooogfa  to  think  of  ooooealing 
bis  Moaationa;  yet  they  all  maintained  a 
rigid  and  ghastly  qoiet,  as  if  cooTinoed  that 
the  fint  that  broke  it  would  be  the  herald 
of  calamity  to  the  wholes  *  At  length  one 
tamed  his  bead  over  the  side,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  instantly  followed  by  the  whole 
company,  who  were  soon  nnanimoosly  en- 
gaged in  what  Sir  Francis  Head  calls  **  cast- 
ing up  solid  ejaculations  to  the  fishes.* 

Pending  the  settlement  of  the  account,  I 
bad  some  conversation  with  the  steersman, 
who  assured  me,  "  Dey  rill  all  be  veil  again 
in  no  time — butterbread  fine  ting  for  sick," 
a  prophecy  I  did  not  find  so  true  as  the 
former  one.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  got  well 
•Qough  before  we  landed,  but  the  major  part 
of  them  were  too  ill  to  walk,  and  had  to  be 
helped  ashore.  We  reached  Calais  in  about 
three  hours  fix>m  the  time  we  started,  and 
just  two  minutes  before  the  steamer ;  and  as 
we  were  in  their  way  on  leaving  the  Dorer 
harbor,  so  we  stood  in  their  way  between 
the  piers  of  Calais ;  but  we  met  with  much 
more  dyjl  treatment  than  we  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  other  sid&  The  old  boatmen 
were  now  in  no  hurry  to  move  out  of  the 
way,  but  deliberately  landed  their  passen-^ 
gers  on  the  lowest  step  of  a  muddy  ladder, 
while  those  from  the  steamboat  were  crowd- 
ing across  the  gangway  to  the  wharf  above. 
A  full  half  of  the  poor  follows  on  board  our 
boat  had  not  strength  to  mount  the  ladder, 
so  much  were  they  shaken  by  seasickness^ 
and  were  obliged  to  be  hauled  up  by  a  rope. 
They  paid  sixpence  each  for  their  passage, 
bread-and-butter  included. 

No  sooner  were  we  landed  than  off  we 
were  marched,  in  the  rear  of  our  baggage, 
which  was  unceremoniously  seised  by  a  set 
of  nondescript  bipeds,  who  laid  hold  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  rights  to  the  eustom-honsa 
Here,  the  number  of  arrivals  by  the  steamer 
having  been  unusually  large,  a  strange  hub- 
bub and  confusion  prevailed.  Packages  and 
trunks,  bundles  and  boxes,  of  all  shapes  and 
sixes,  were  piled  in  heaps  on  the  floor ;  and 
there  was  a  general  struggle  among  the 
owners,  most  of  whom  wanted  to  recover 
acme  bos  or  bag  charged  with  articles  in 


iwmediale  re<|aisltloo,  TIm  pbea 
crowded  that  I  could  not  squeeae  into  it ; 
and,  after  several  vain  attemptai  had  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  wait  the  issue  pa- 
tiently. Among  the  crowd  were  a  numlMr 
of  tonters  of  both  sexes,  all  vodferons  in 
praise  of  the  aooonmwdations  and  good  fore 
their  patrons  had  to  offer.  One  praised  his 
fine  feather  beds ;  another  hii  strong  English 
beer ;  a  third  his  roast  beef  and  plum-pod- 
ding; and  a  fourth  boasted  every  thing  ooos- 
fortable,  and  a  fine  riew  of  the  sea  from  the 
window.  All  were  damoroos  for  cnslom, 
and  all  thrust  their  cards  of  address  in  our 
feces,  and  each  abused  the  rect,  and  awifrted 
roundly  that  the  boose  he  represented  was 
the  only  respectable  boose  in  Galaia  The 
sea-air  had  aroused  my  appetite^  and  the 
mention  of  roast-beef  had  sharpened  its 
edge,  and  I  longed  for  the  sight  of  the  dinner- 
table  ;  therefore^  accosting  a  youth  of  about 
nineteen,  who  though  active  and  earnest  as 
the  rest  in  his  occupation  of  tonter,  yet  ooold 
not  refrain  from  laughing  heartily  at  the  Inn, 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of  inritiQg  ui 
to  dinner  if  we  were  to  be  kept  prisonera 
there  all  the  day.  He  said,  if  I  would  dine 
at  his  house,  he  would  get  me  through  at 
odte,  and  dear  my  luggage  for  me  after- 
wards. I  consented,  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  I  followed  him  to  a  dull,  quiet 
street  of  tall  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  towi^ 
and  soGQ  commenced  operations  with  the 
knife  and  fork  in  company  with  about  a 
dosen  other  guests. 

After  dinner  I  set  out  with  the  young 
tonter,  or,  as  he  called  himself  eauuitiuain, 
to  procure  my  passport  and  to  view  the 
town.  The  passport  business  was  soon  set- 
tled at  the  cost  of  four  francs ;  and  then  the 
young  Frenchman,  who  spoke  English  as 
well  as  myself— his  business  for  the  day 
being  over,  as  no  other  boats  were  expected 
in — proffered  his  company  and  guidance. 
I  found  him  an  amusing  companion.  He 
talked  incessantly,  and  told  me  his  whole 
history  without  beiqg  asked  for  it ;  and  en- 
larged upon  his  future  intentions,  which 
were  nothing  less  than  to  earn  a  thousand 
pounds  by  teaching  French  in  London,  and 
to  double  it  by  marrying  an  English  heiresiL 
By  the  time  he  had  shown  me  what  was  to 
be  seen  out  of  doors  it  began  to  grow  daik, 
and  he  led  me  into  a  caf6  where  I  fonnd 
some  of  my  fellow-voyagers  of  the  morning 
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eafoaiiqg  with  %  pArty  of  the  muso  trade 
who  had  loDg  been  in  OalsM,  and  bj  whoae 
inTitation  they  had  oome  oTer.  They  Were 
much  impfOTod  in  appearanoe  ainee  the  morn- 
ing. Their  old  coniradee  had  shared  their 
wardrobes  with  them,  and  were  then  treating 
them  to  grog^  and  instnioting  them  in  the 
gameofbilliardsL  I  nnderstood,npan  inquiry, 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  not  finding 
employment,  and  that  none  of  them  expected 
to  have  to  proceed  fiurther  in  search  of  it 

We  now  returned  to  onr  hotel ;  I  made 
up  a  sort  of  knapsack  of  a  few  necessaries, 
corded  and  directed  my  boxes  to  the  Bue 
Hootmartre,  Paris,  **  to  be  left  till  called 
lor,**  and  sent  them  to  the  office  of  the  dili- 
gence to  be  forwarded  in  dne  course^  re- 
solyi^g  to  trudge  the  whole  distance  on  feot, 
fer  the  sake  of  gratifymg  my  curiosity  on 
the  route,  asweU  as  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
After  an  early  supper,  and  one  or  two  songs 
from  a  couple  of  peasant  girls,  who  sang 
sweetly  and  accompanied  themselTes  deverly 
on  the  guitar,  I  called  for  my  account,  which 
was  extremely  modente,  paid  it,  and  re- 
tired to  rest,  informing  my  landlord  that  I 
should  be  off  with  the  dawn. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  next  morning  I 
was  up  and  breakfasting,  wishing  to  get  to 
Boulogne  in  sufficient  time  to  have  a  good 
Tiew  of  its  neighborhood  ere  dark.  I  left 
Calais  soon  after  sunrise,  with  my  knapsack 
on  my  shoulder,  and  a  stout  stafl^  the  pres- 
ent of  Jean  Baptiste,  the  aspiring  commis- 
satre,  in  my  hand.  I  dined  and  rested  for 
an  hour  at  a  Tillage  about  half-way,  and  ar- 
iiTed  at  Boulogne  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  not  haWng  set  eyes 
on  above  a  doien  persons  during  a  walk  of 
twenty-seren  miles.  The  town  appeared  to 
be  fuU  of  English,  and  many  of  the  shops 
bore  English  inscriptions.*  My  first  care  was 
to  engage  a  lodging,  where,  haying  de- 
posited my  knapsack  by  way  of  taking  pos- 
session, I  sauntered  leisurely  through  the 
town  and  euYirons,  and  before  the  sun  went 
down  took  a  last  look  at  the  dim  gray  streak 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  which  in- 
dicated the  coast  of  Kent  The  next  day 
saw  me  marching  on  the  interminable  road, 
with  its  rough  paToment  in  the  middle  and 
its  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  which  leads 
to  the  capital  of  France.  It  took  me  two 
good  hours  to  get  ont  of  sight  of  the  tall 
which  Napoleon  raised  to  oonmiemo- 


rate  an  in?asion  that  never  happened ;  and 
this  had  hardly  been  aocompliBhed  when, 
entering  upon  the  precincts  of  a  miserable 
assemblage  of  huts,  I  was  assailed  by  a 
gendarme,  whoy  barring  my  passage  with 
his  halbert,  demanded  my  passport  Snatch- 
ing it  finom  my  hands,  he  motioned  for  me 
to  follow  him ;  and  then  entering  a  wretch- 
ed cabin  upon  the  door  of  which  were  rudely 
painted  a  bottle  and  glass,  he  called  fx 
brandy,  gave  me  a  small  portion,  drank  the 
remainder  himseli^  returned  the  passport 
without  looking  at  it,  and  desired  me  to  pay 
for  what  had  been  drunk.  As  I  understood 
no  French  I  had  to  gather  his  meaning  from 
his  gestures,  but  these  were  unmistakable ; 
and  as  the  demand  was  only  four  sous,  or 
twopence,  I  judged  it  best  to  comply.  I 
found  this  the  uniform  practice  at  eveij 
little  beggarly  hamlet  or  Tillage  that  I 
passed  through  on  the  whole  route.  In  the 
larger  towns  no  such  ceremony  was  ob- 
served, nor  was  my  passport  demanded  at 
all  at  either  of  the  places  where  I  passed 
the  night.  I  slept  at  Montreuil  the  second 
night ;  but  as  the  rain  had  soaked  me  to  the 
skin  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  was 
glad  to  rest  my  weaiy  limbs,  and  dry  my 
clothes  by  a  good  wood  fire,  instMd  of 
making  the  circuit  of  the  town. 

Befreshed  with  a  long  night's  rest,  I  rose 
to  resume  my  journey  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  sun  shining  brightly,  and  a  deli- 
cious freshness  pervading  the  air,  I  felt  in 
capital  spirits,  and  put  the  best  foot  fore- 
most for  Abbeville.  When  about  five  miles 
(English)  on  my  way  I  was  overtaken  by  an 
empty  wagon  on  two  wheels^  driven  by,  or 
rather  in  chaige  6(  a  young  peasant  former 
of  about  my  own  age.  He  hailed  me  laugh- 
ingly, wished  me  good-day,  which  was  all  I 
could  comprehend  of  his  greeting,  and  put 
several  rapid  questions^  to  which  he  got 
nothing  but  a  shake  of  the  head  for  a  reply. 
He  stopped  his  vehicle,  and  made  signs  that 
lehould  mount  and  ride  with  him.  To  this 
proposition  I  was  nothing  loth,  and  was 
soon  seated  by  his  side  upon  a  sack  stuffed 
with  fodder  for  the  hones.  The  machine  in 
which  we  rode  was  a  perfect  novelty  to 
me ;  four  planks  not  above  a  foot  wide  each, 
but  nearly  twenty  foot  long,  rudely  nailed 
to  cross-pieces  about  four  feet  apart,  wera 
balanced  centrally  over  the  axletree  caor 
necting  the  single  pair  of  wheels.     The 
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wheels  were  nearly  six  feet  io  diameter,  and 
that  portion  of  the  planking  close  to  which 
they  revolved  was  fenced  by  a  few  stout 
railings,  four  or  ^^e  of  whidi,  mnnmg  np 
aloft,  were  tied  together  in  the  centre,  form- 
ing an  arch  orer  our  heads,  and  sustaining 
a  white  canvas  corering  which  yielded 
effectual  shelter  from  rain  or  sun.  My  com- 
panion carried  a  whip,  but  it  had  no  lash, 
and,  to  tSl  appearance,  was  seldom  if 
ever  used.  He  had  no  reins,  but  guided  the 
team,  which  consisted  of  five  hardy  horses, 
two  wheelers  and  three  leaders,  solely  by 
his  voice.  The  animals  were  accoutred  in  a 
sort  of  rope  hamefs,  but  there  was  no  bear- 
ing rein,  and  they  wore  no  blinkers,  yet  they 
were  more  playful,  docile,  and  manageable 
than  any  horses  I  ever  saw  in  England  out 
of  Astle/Sb  When  my  new  friend  wanted 
to  get  them  into  a  gallop,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  withdraw  to  the  fiu-thest  extremity 
of  the  wagon,  and  rush  suddenly  up  to  the 
other  end,  making  as  much  noise  as  he  could 
with  his  nailed  heels  at  every  stepi  The 
creatures  took  this  as  a  frolic ;  and  lowering 
their  heads  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
whisking  their  long  tails  in  the  air,  started 
off  at  full  gallop,  at  the  rate  of  n>  English 
miles  an  hour.  As  I  could  not  talk  to  my 
companion,  I  pulled  a  small  octave  flute 
fh>m  my  pocket  and  played  some  of  the 
melodies  of  his  country.  At  the  first  bar 
of  *'  C'est  Tamour"  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
began  both  to  sing  and  to  dance  at  the  same 
moment.  He  footed  it  with  remarkable 
agility  on  the  long  floor  of  the  empty  wagon 
for  some  time,  while  my  lungs  were  well 
nigh  exhausted.  In  return  for  my  music, 
he  set  about  teaching  me  French,  and  pro- 
duced several  articles  from  his  pockets 
(among  the  rest  a  knife  which,  when  opened, 
was  almost  as  long  as  a  small  sword)  and 
laid  them  on  the  floor  between  us.  There 
were  a  dozen  things  altogether,  and  of  these 
he  made  me  learn  the  French  names,  and 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  I  was  perfect  in 
my  lesson  and  could  name  any  one  of  them 
as  it  was  pointed  out  He  possessed  admi- 
rable patience,  and  would  have  made  an 
excellent  teacher. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock  we  came  in  sight 
of  Abbeville,  and  stopped  to  dine  at  a  road- 
aide  house,  where  we  had  a  plentiful  dinner 
of  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  pudding,  sour 
wine,  and  brandy,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  sous 


a-piece.  We  staid  here  for  %  ooaple  of 
hours,  and  rambled  about  the  fiu-m  at  the 
back  of  the  house  while  the  horses  were 
resting.  Hm  whole  was  as  comfdete  a  ccai- 
trast  to  the  neat  and  thrifty  homesteads  of 
Devonshire  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Tlie 
cattle  were  wretchedly  small  and  ill-condi- 
ti<med ;  the  sheep,  dirty  and  matted,  I  mia> 
took  at  first,  and  should  have  asked  my 
companion,  had  I  been  able,  what  animals 
they  were ;  and  the  pigs,  long-legged,  md- 
andioly  misanthropes,  seemed  made  np 
entirely  of  bone  and  bristles*  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  business  of  the  (una  appeared 
to  be  managed  by  women.  I  saw  but  cue 
man,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  house,  of 
which  he  apparently  had  the  sole  charge.  I 
was  not  a  suffid^t  judge  of  the  crops  as 
they  then  stood  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
upon  the  prospects  of  harvest ;  bat  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  like  a  decent  fence,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  trench  about  a  loot 
wide  for  a  hedge,  gave  me  a  dreary  and  un- 
comfortable notion  of  Frendi  farming. 

When  all  was  ready  for  starting  we 
mounted  the  wagon,  and  paced  gently  on 
towards  Abbeville ;  but  ^no  sooner  did  we 
come  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  gate  of 
the  town,  than  my  new  friend  seised  the 
whip,  which  I  had  not  seen  him  use  hitherto, 
and  commenced  a  course  of  action  which 
made  me  think  for  the  moment  that  be  was 
verily  gone  frantic.  He  lashed  the  two 
wheelers  with  all  his  might,  and  with  a 
rapidity  scarcely  conceivable.  He  stamped 
furiously  with  his  feet;  he  tacrhd  and 
yelled  at  the  leaders,  whom  he  called 
severally  by  name ;  he  hallooed  and  scream- 
ed till  he  was  well-nigh  black  in  thefisoe, 
and  kicked,  and  sprawled,  and  swore,  and 
played  such  mad  antics,  that  I  began  to  rue 
the  day  that  evei*  made  us  acquainted.  I 
would  have  given  a  guinea  to  have  got  out, 
but  that  was  impossible.  The  horses, 
goaded  to  fury,  dashed  iii  a  wild  gallop 
through  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  along 
the  abominably -paved  streets  at  such  a 
rate,  now  jolting  over  a  huge  stone,  now 
sinking  in  a  deep  rut,  that  it  was  only  by 
holding  on  to  the  railing  with  both  hands 
that  I  could  save  myself  from  being  bruised 
to  a  mummy.  While  I  was  speculating  as 
to  how  this  was  to  end,  and  wishing  myself 
well  out  of  it,  we  pulled  up  suddenly  at  the 
door  of  a  house  at  no  great  distance  firom 
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the  gftte  of  the  town  at  which  we  were  to 
mdce  our  exit.  Here  were  aasembled  a 
groap  of  the  young  farmer's  friencb  evidentlj 
on  the  look  out  for  him,  and  who  had 
doubtless  been  brought  to  the  door  hj  the 
uproar  hj  whidi  he  had  thought  fit  to  an- 
nounce his  arriyaL  An  old  gentleman 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  he  hav- 
ing kisned  the  party  all  round,  invited  me 
to  alight  We  were  ushered  into  a  neat 
room,  which  was  nearly  dark  from  the  black 
hue  of  the  wainscoting,  and  he  introduced 
me  as  a  IHeod,  and  pretended  to  talk  to  me 
in  English,  a  piece  of  vanity  which  I  could 
do  no  less  than  countenance.  I  spoke  my 
own  tongue,  and  he  jabbered  an  imitation 
which  gave  him  the  credit  of  understanding 
it.  While  we  drank  a  few  glasses  of  tolera- 
ble wine,  several  bales  of  goods  were  hoisted 
into  the  wagon,  and  we  set  off  again  after 
a  stay  of  half-an-hour.  Having  now  above 
a  ton  weight  to  lug  along,  our  career  was 
much  more  slow  and  circumspect  than  it 
had  been.  We  got  over  about  a  dozen  miles 
by  sundown,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at 
one  of  the  road-side  hostelries  with  which 
that  part  of  the  country  abounda  We 
found  a  pretty  large  company  already  ar- 
rived, and  I  noticed  five  or  six  vehicles 
of  a  similar  construction  to  the  one  driven 
by  my  companioa  A -capital  fire  was  bla- 
zing in  the  common  room,  and  a  side-table 
was  set  for  us  two  near  the  hearth.  A 
wrinkled  grandam,  the  very  counterpart  of 
WiUe's  ^'Femme  de  Normandie,"  broke  a 
score  of  eggs  into  the  frying-pan ;  to  them 
she  added  several  feet  in  length  of  sliced 
bacon,  and  soon  produced  a  dish  which  left 
us  nothing  further  to  desire.  The  pale  sour 
wine  of  the  country,  in  clear  glass  bottles 
of  half-gallon  capacity,  was  furnished  plenti- 
fully as  water ;  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed 
at  the  quantity  of  it  which  my  companion, 
and  indeed  the  whole  party,  imbibed.  To 
me  a  mixture  of  home-made  vinegar  and 
water  would  have  been  preferable  then, 
though  I  learned  to  like  it  well  enough  in 
after-times.  After  we  had  appeased  our 
hunger  the  tables  were  removed  to  the 
back  of  the  large  room,  and  upon  a  small 
settle  in  front  of  the  fire,  three  flagons 
newly  filled  with  the  sour  beverage  so  much 
in  request  were  deposited  for  general  use. 
A  great  deal  of  conversation  ensued,  which, 
unlike  that  of  such  assemblies  in  England, 
vol.  IL— 26 


was  conducted  on  the  principle  of  one 
speaker  at  a  tim&  After  it  had  continued 
about  an  hour  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  step- 
ped into  the  circle,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  fiit  guitar,  sang  a  couple  of  songs  and 
Immediately  disappeared  without  any  ap- 
peal to  the  company  for  payment  Before 
the  wine  was  half  consumed  many  of  the 
party  dropped  off;  and  while  it  was  yet 
within  a  few  minutes  of  nine  o'clock,  my 
companion  made  signs  to  me  that  he  would 
show  me  to  my  bed.  I  followed  him 
through  a  long  passage  on  the  same  floor, 
and  we  entered  a  large  room  more  than 
thirty  feet  square,  and  containing  near 
twenty  beds,  each  one  cmicealed  within  a 
recess  in  the  wall  He  led  me  to  one,  the 
curtains  of  which  were  not  drawn,  and 
pointed  to  my  hat  and  knapsack,  lying  on 
the  coverlet,  as  a  sign  that  it  had  been 
allotted  to  me,  and  then;  wishing  me  good 
night,  left  me  to  my  repose.  When  he  was 
gone  I  began  to  take  a  survey  of  my  quar> 
ters.  The  only  light  was  from  a  small  oil- 
lamp  that  hung  suspended  from  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling,  and  out  of  my  reach.  If  I 
were  to  judge  from  the  number  of  beds  the 
curtains  of  which  were  drawn  close,  and 
from  certain  nasal  demonstrations  that  greet- 
ed my  ears,  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  oc- 
cupants already  in  the  chamber,  yet  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  any  thing  like  a  gar- 
ment to  be  seen.  I  took  the  hint,  and  as  I 
undressed  laid  my  own  clothes  upon  the 
farther  side  of  the  bed.  Seeing  that  there 
was  no  flooring  to  the  room  beyond  the  na- 
tive mud  of  the  district,  I  had  some  fears  on 
the  subject  of  dam|X sheets;  but  these  were 
effectually  quieted  by  the  discovery  I  soon 
made  that  there  was  no  sheets  at  all  Any 
further  discoveries  were  prevented  by  a 
sound  sleep  which  took  possession  of  me  al- 
most the  moment  I  lay  down,  and  from 
which  I  was  only  aroused  by  a  rather  rough 
shaking  from  my  commpanion  at  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  I  rose  and  dressed,  and 
followed  him  to  a  spring  of  dear  water  in 
the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  we 
washed  and  made  our  toilet.  We  then  vis- 
ited the  stable,  and  gave  the  horses,  who  all 
manifested  the  greatest  joy  at  the  sight  of 
my  friend,  a  few  handfuls  of  com  and  a 
piece  of  bread  each.  While  thus  occupied 
the  old  woman  called  us  to  breakfast,  which 
consisting  of  rye-bread,  butter,  cream,  coffee, 
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and  an  omfl]«t»  mm  mokiiig  on  the  table. 
After  a  hearty  meal,  fioiahiog  with  the 
nnaUeet  glaii  of  brand  j,  the  old  lady  de- 
manded payment  When  the  young  Curmer 
had  aettled  his  biU  hidadtng  the  diarge  for 
hia  team,  she  eame  to  me,  and  I  gave  her  a 
five-franc  pieoe;  to  my  amaaement  ihe 
gare  me  back  fonr  franea  besidea  lome 
nondescript  beggarly-lookbg  coppers,  of 
whose  Talne  I  ooold  form  no  notion— 4has 
receiving  less  than  tenpenea  for  my  sapper, 
bed,  and  breakfost :  the  two  meals,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bed,  abundant  and  eicellent 
of  their  kind. 

Soon  after  siz'we  were  plodding  steadily 
along  upon  the  road  to  Paris,  walking  hj 
the  fide  of  the  horMS,  with  whidi  my  friend 
constantly  kept  up  a  kind  of  eonversatton. 
We  had  hardly  proceeded  above  three  miles 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
huge  knife  behind  him;  and  putting  the 
whip  into  my  hand,  and  speaking  to  the 
horses,  who  immediately  fell  into  a  slower 
walk,  started  off  at  foil  speed  back  to  the 
inn,  in  search  of  his  weapon.  When  he  was 
gone  my  position  struck  me  as  rather  comi- 
cal ;  and  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  find- 
ing myself  driving  a  noble  team  belonging 
to  somebody  whose  name  I  had  never 
heard,  and  going  I  did  not  know  whither. 
Just  then  the  diligence  from  Paris  appeared 
in  sight,  and  the  horses  I  was  driving  turned 
of  their  own  acoovd  fitim  the  pavS  to  let  it 
pass.  As  it  ratUed  by  I  was  saluted  with 
the  first  words  of  English  that  had  greeted 
my  ears  since  leaving  the  coast  **  Where 
did  you  steal  that  wagon  and  horses  T 
roared  a  gent  who  was  sitting  beside  the 
driver.  ^  Where  did  you  learn  man- 
ners T  I  asked  in  return.  I  did  not  hear 
his  reply  owing  to  the  noise  my  own  team 
made  in  grappling  with  the  smooth-worn 
stones  to  get  again  upon  the  pavi,  whidi 
they  very  much  preferred  to  ^e  soft  mud 
of  the  sideways.  My  friend  did  not  make 
his  appearance  again  until  more  than  two 
hours  had  elapsed,  and  then  he  was  in  a 
desponding  mood,  for  he  had  returned  with- 
out the  object  of  his  search.  I  pressed  up- 
on his  acceptance  a  small  two-bladed  Shef- 
field knife,  with  which,  when  he  had 
snapped  off  the  top  of  the  pen-blade,  and 
thus  assured  himself  of  the  good  temper  of 
the  metal,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  re- 
assumed  his  spirits   and   vivacity.     We 


stopped  at  Grandvilliera  to  deliver  fha  goods 
brought  from  Abbeville,  and  there  we  re- 
mained full  three  honrs,  our  steeds  requiring 
rest  I  was  pleased  with  the  aspeet  of  the 
towa  Though  small  it  appeared  bosy  and 
thiiviog ;  the  stieeU  were  wider  and  bettsr 
paved  than  any  we  had  yei  passed  tfaraq^; 
and  I  might  almooi  have  takan  H  for  an 
&iglish  markei-town,  but  for  the 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  to  me 
telligible  Jargon.  We  started  agam  about 
four  o'dodc  for  Beauvais,  galloping  thrao^ 
the  market-place  like  mad  creatorea;  bat 
without  exciting  much  attention  fimm  the 
natives^  vHio  seemed  too  much  used  to  aneh 
noisy  demonstrations  to  care  any  thing 
about  them,  l^e  sun  was  setting  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  Beauvais,  and  I  gathered 
from  the  operations  of  my  companion  aa  ws 
approached  this  fine  town  that  here  we 
were  about  to  part  company.  As  a  saikr 
pnts  his  vessd  in  trim  before  he  saBs  into 
port,  so  did  he,  slackening  our  pane,  proeeed 
to  put  the  whole  equipage  in  the  neatest 
condition  it  was  capable  of  assuming.  He 
reefed  up  the  awning,  whidi  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  flutter  in  the  wind,  and  tied 
it  neatiy  over  the  osntre.  He  swcpi  the 
flooring,  and  folded  the  now  empty  bags. 
He  produced  a  oomb  from  his  pocket,  and 
plied  it  well  on  the  manes  and  tails  of  ths 
beasts ;  and  with  the  knife  I  had  given  Urn 
trimmed  the  harness,  cutting  off  the  dan- 
gling shreds  and  frayings ;  and  finished  ail 
by  festening  a  sprig  of  hawthorn  upon  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  three  leaders.  Urns 
refitted  and  garnished,  we  entoed  the  maid- 
en city  in  gallant  style.  My  passport  was 
demanded  by  an  official  at  the  entrance,  and 
returned  after  the  glance  of  a  moment,  and 
we  drove  np  to  an  inn  of  modest  appear- 
ance, when  my  companion  signed  to  me  to 
alight  Here  he  took  leave  of  me,  after  reo- 
ommending  me  to  the  care  of  the  good 
woman  of  the  house,  to  whom  he  seemed 
well  known,  and  with  whom  he  gossiped 
merrily,  #ith,  as  was  evident,  often-repeated 
allusions  to  myself  She  produced  a  tank- 
ard of  good,  rough  wine ;  we  dinked  glasses 
together  end  drank  a  parting  health ;  after 
which  he  mounted  his  vehide,  and,  aa  dd 
Bunyan  says^  "  I  saw  him  no  mora* 

The  next  day,  first  devoting  a  couple  of 
hours  to  a  glance  at  the  town  and  the  fine 
old  cathedral,  I  resumed  my  journey,  and 
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got  easily  u  fSur  ai  BeanmaDt  belbre  dndc, 
without  fiitigue.  I  should  have  done  it  much 
earlier  but  for  tlis  frequent  stoppages  at  the 
aoTeral  small  towns  and  Tillages  through 
which  myToad  led  me,  oocastoned  by  the 
demand  for  my  passport^  and  the  indispen- 
sable ceremony  of  performing,  at  my  cost,  a 
libation  of  wine  or  brandy  pending  its  ex- 
amination. There  bemg  nothing  Tery  re* 
markable  at  Beaumont,  I  did  not  feel  tempted 
to  remain  there  during  the  Sunday ;  and  the 
following  morning,  which  shone  bright  and 
fiur  as  a  Sunday  should,  I  started  at  sunrise, 
in  the  hope  of  entering  Paris  by  mid-day. 
As  I  drew  near  the  capital,  however,  the 
towns  and  Tillages  in  my  route  were  much 
more  frequent,  and  my  delays  in  proportion ; 
so  that  it  was  not  until  near  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  that  I  found  myself  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  in  the  centre  of  life  and  gayety, 
myself  a  dirty,  weary,  and  dusty  Trayforer, 
among  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  holiday- 
makers,  all  apparently  enjoying  themselTcs 
to  the  utmost.  As  I  had  no  friend,  or  even 
acquaintance,  in  the  whole  city,  my  first  care 
was  to  look  out  for  an  Snglidiman  to  whom 
I  might  make  my  wants  knowa  This  was 
no  Tery  difficult  task ;  and  I  soon  obtained 
directions  from  one  of  a  group  of  fellow- 
countrymen  to  an  Knglish  house  in  the  Rue 
St  Hooore,  where  he  said  I  should  find 
reasonable  accommodation,  and  meet  with 
others  from  whom  I  could  get  any  informa- 
tion I  might  want  Hearing  that  I  spoke 
no  French,  he  called  a  boy  who  was  playing 
near  us,  who  bargained  to  conduct  me  to 
the  spot  for  a  couple  of  sou&  When  we  got 
there  I  found  that  the  house  was  full,  and 
every  bed  engaged ;  but  Mrs.  Q.  the  landlady, 
taking  compassion  upon  my  weariness  and 
dusty  condition,  said  she  would  contriTo  to 
house  me  for  the  night,  and  when  her  lodgers 
came  home  would  endeaTor  to  make  some 
permament  arrangement  in  my  behal£  She 
brought  me  some  cold  meat  and  bottled  ale, 
and  left  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal 
and  my  own  reflections  until  evening,  lliese 
were  not  of  a  Tery  enliTcning  description. 
When  I  considered  that  I  had  wandered  thus 
fiur  from  home  for  the  mere  chance  of  obtain- 
ing employment,  without  which  I  must  soon 
become  destitute,  I  began  to  doubt,  now  it 
was  too  late,  the  propriety  of  the  step  I  had 
takea  I  felt,  moreover,  espedally  mortified 
at  my  ignorance  of  the  language  spoken  by 


all  around  me,  and  made  a  vehement  reso- 
lution to  supply  that  desideratum  with  all 
the  energy  and  perseverance  that  Heaven 
had  thought  fit  to  endow  me  with. 

I  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  the 
kindest  treatment  fimn  my  countrymen,  when 
they  returned  home  in  Uie  evening,  and  to 
my  inexpressible  satislketion,  I  found  that- 
one  among  them  was  a  printer,  in  the  em* 
ploy  of  M.  Galignanl  He  gave  me  every 
encouragement,  assured  me  that  I  had  done 
right  in  giving  London  the  slip,  and  that  I 
should  not  be  long  out  of  work  in  Paris.  Un- 
fortunately, I  did  not  find  his  prediction  la 
this  particular  so  true  as  I  could  have  wished 
it  I  called  on  M.  Galignanl  myself  the 
next  day,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  speedy 
employment ;  but  tins  promise  was  reiterated 
so  often  before  the  performance  came,  that 
I  began  to  lose  heart  and  hope.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  May  when  I  arrived  in  Paris— 
it  was  near  the  end  of  it  before  I  had  earned 
a  frana  I  had  found  an  employment,  how- 
ever, whidi  enabled  me  to  bear  the  delay 
much  better  than  I  could  have  done  in  a 
state  of  idleness ;  this  was  learning  French, 
which  I  set  about  immediately,  in  the  fuU 
spirit  of  the  resolution  previously  formed. 
Upon  one  of  the  interminable  book-stalls, 
or  rather  book-walls,  which  display  their 
leafy  banners  along  the  quays  of  the  Seine, 
I  picked  up  a  Cobbett's  F^nch  Grammar 
for  a  fitmc,  and  a  pocket  dictionary  for  an- 
other. A  fellow-lodger  lent  me  a  Testament 
and  a  T^l^maque;  and  to  these  materials  I 
applied  doggedly  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  dinner-time.  I  read  the  grammar  through 
first,  and  then  made  an  abridgment  of  it  on 
a  small  peck  of  plain  cards,  copying  out  the 
ten  conjugations  of  verbs,  each  upon  a  single 
card  at  one  view ;  and  when  these  were  mas- 
tered doing  the  same  with  the  irregular 
verbs,  the  whole  of  which,  by  repeated  copy- 
ing, became  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory, 
so  that  I  never  lost  them  afterwards.  To 
each  of  the  other  parts  of  speech  I  deToted 
a  separate  card,  into  which  I  crowded  all 
that  was  really  necessary  to  be  committed 
to  memory.  Upon  others  I  made  a  com- 
pendious list  of  adTerbe,  particles^  and  con- 
necting words,  with  their  corresponding 
English  terms ;  and  in  a  small  book  fitted 
to  the  waistcoat  pocket  I  began  a  Tocabulary 
where  I  entered  all  the  new  words  I  ac- 
quired every  day.    Alter  my  seTsn  hoars' 
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study  in  the  morning,  I  dined,  and  then 
walked  out,  '*  with  my  mouth  open,"  as 
Curran  said,  **  to  catch  the  accent"  When 
I  found  two  people  talking  loudly  together, 
I  would  stand  and  listen,  to  see  what  I  coula 
make  of  it,  t  practice  which  had  its  inoon- 
Teniencies,  inasmuch  as  I  was  more  than 
once  appealed  to  as  referee  upon  a  debate 
upon  which,  though  I  had  heard  all,  I  had 
understood  next  to  nothing.  I  derived  more 
instruction  from  listening  to  the  oonTersa* 
tion  of  children  at  play  than  from  any  other 
source.  Their  simple  talk  was  a  course  of 
admirable  teaching  for  one  in  my  situation ; 
and  I  resorted  every  fine  day  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  where  they  were  always 
playing  round  the  fish-pond,  to  avail  myself 
of  it  The  evenings  I  devoted  to  reading, 
translating,  and  comparing,  and  to  the  course 
of  exercises  contained  in  tlie  grammar.  By 
these  means,  sedulously  pursued,  I  made 
rapid  progress;  but  finding  that  living  in 
an  English  house  prevented  the  necessity  of 
speaking  French,  I  removed  to  an  hotel  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  where,  for  twelve  francs 
a  month,  I  found  accommodation  **  in  a  par- 
lor next  the  sky."  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night I  could  manage,  with  the  help  of  a 
dictionary,  to  read  the  advertisemcots  in  the 
French  newspapers,  which  I  now  began  to 
study,  not  without  a  hope  of  finding  em- 
ployment of  acme  other  kind,  in  case  the 
printing  should  fail. 

One  day,  by  dint  of  an  bourns  study,  I 
managed  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  MonUeuVy  which  ran 
pretty  nearly  thus :— **  Wanted,  by  a  literary 
gentleman,  the  services  of  a  young  English- 
man qualified  to  read  aloud  the  authors  of 
his  own  country,  and  to  make  extracts  with 
correctness  and  dispatch.  Attendance  six 
hours  a-day."  This  was  followed  by  the 
delicious  announcement,  in  capitals,  **  Abon- 
KKMxins,  260  FKAMos  FAK  MoiB,"  and  a  di- 
rection to  apply  at  a  certain  address  in  the 
Rue  du  Coq  St  Honore.  I  had  no  sooner 
mastered  the  sense  of  the  paragraph  than 
I  became  electrified  with  joy,  and  silently 
returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  throwing 
it  in  my  way,  and  for  crowning  my  studies 
with  so  much  success  as  to  enable  me  to  read 
it  It  was  then  too  late  to  make  application 
that  day ;  and  I  got  into  a  perfect  fever  of 
anxiety  and  fear  lest  some  one  else  had  fore- 
stalled me.    A  young  Englishman  came  and 


sat  at  the  same  taUe,  and  called  for 
I  was  afraid  he  should  see  the  adyertise- 
ment,  and  to  prevent  his  rivalship,  dropped 
the  paper  on  the  floor^and  kicked  it  with 
my  heels  under  the  bench  npon  which  I  sat 
I  stayed  till  he  was  gone,  and,  indeed,  till 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  habUuiM  of  the  m- 
toMTomt  had  departed,  and  had  the  aatisfte- 
tion  of  leaving  the  paper  still  pcrdiML  All 
night  long  I  lay  awake,  restless  with  anxie^ 
and  expectation,  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  plotting  means  for  spending  my  money 
and  employing  my  leisure.  The  advertise- 
ment stated  that  application  must  be  made 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four;  and, 
consequently,  within  fiye  minutes  alter  ten 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  ushered  up- 
stairs into  the  bureau  of  the  advertiser.  He 
was  a  tall  and  gentlemanly-looking  person- 
age of  about  forty,  who,  upon  my  making  s 
most  villainous  attempt  to  address  him  io 
French,  told  me  blandly  to  speak  in  my 
own  tongue,  as  he  understood  it  perfectly 
welL  I  was  well  pleased  at  this,  and  im- 
mediately acquainted  him  with  the  purport 
of  my  visit,  adding  that  I  hoped  the  office 
was  not  already  filled,  and  that  I  should 
have  applied  yesterday  had  I  seen  the  ad- 
vertisement in  time.  He  smiled  benevolently, 
assured  me  that  I  was  in  very  good  time, 
and  that  he  was  glad,  for  my  sake,  that  it 
was  so,  as  he  thought  the  situation  woohi 
suit  me  very  well ;  he  was  pleased,  more- 
over, to  compliment  me  upon  my  addiesi^ 
and  the  propriety  of  my  diction.  **  In  ths 
meantime,  said  he,  **  there  are  other  appli- 
cants ;  but  if,  as  I  trust,  you  can  write  well 
and  legibly,  I  do  not  think  you  have  any 
cause  for  fear.  Have  you  brought  a  spe- 
<nmen  of  your  handwriting  f"  I  confessed 
that  that  had  not  occurred  to  me,  though  it 
should  have  done  sa  "  Then  go  home,"  said 
he,  ''and  prepare  one,  and  let  me  have  it: 
bring  it  yourself  before  four  o'clock.  I  will 
forward  it  to  the  marquis  with  the  othen 
this  evening,  and  be  assured  I  will  inclose  a 
special  recommendation  in  your  favor."  Back 
I  started  to  my  lodgings,  and  occupied  my- 
self for  four  hours  in  spoiling  a  quire  of 
paper  with  extracts  from  Milton,  Shakspehre, 
and  Byron,  transcribed  from  memory.  About 
three  o'clock,  armed  with  a  couple  of  the 
best  written  of  my  copies,  I  was  again  at 
the  bureau.  The  gentleman  praised  my 
writmg  exceedingly,  and  complimented  me 
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vpQQ  my  orihognpliy,  iriudi,  he  grmtAj 
MRirad  me,  wm  a  most  importaot  aooom- 
frfwhawnt,  and  one  that  was  by  no  m«aiit 
too  oommoo.  Ha  thea  danred  me  to  odl 
again  the  day  after  to-morrow,  by  which 
time  he  would  be  able  to  inform  me  of  the 
imae,  whieh  he  had  not  the  leaat  doubt 
would,  from  the  interest  he  U^i  and  should 
express  to  the  marquis  in  my  behalf^  be  la- 
ToraUe  to  me.  I  left  his  presence  as  happy 
as  a  king ;  and  m  I  had  been  living  fior  some 
days  upon  rery  short  commons,  dining  often 
upon  rye-bread  and  apples  for  the  sake  of 
eking  out  my  funds,  I  resolved  this  eyening 
to  indulge  in  a  little  dissipation  upon  the 
strength  of  my  improved  prospects.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  it  grew  dark  I  directed  my 
steps  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  took  my  place 
in  a  singular  establbhment  then  open  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  French  lieges.  It  was 
a  theatre  and  a  tavern  combined  in  one  im- 
mense saloon,  but  bore  little  resemblance  to 
places  of  similar  pretensions  since  started  in 
England.  The  stage  was  elevated  near  a 
doien  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  audience, 
and  inclined  slightly  towards  the  foot-lights, 
to  allow  of  the  figures  in  the  background 
being  seen.  The  orchestra  was  out  of  sight 
The  space  occupied  usually  by  musicians  was 
crowded  with  tables  and  stretchers  laden 
with  wine  and  viands  for  the  use  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  performance  was  conducted 
throughout  yery  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
rehearsal—- the  actors  appearing  perfectly 
aware  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  foct, 
that  not  a  doaen  persons  out  of  the  tne  or 
six  hundred  present  were  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  upon  the  stage. 
Half  of  the  people  assembled  sat,  in  fact, 
with  their  backs  to  the  acton,  as,  indeed 
they  were  compelled  to  do  by  the  disposition 
of  tiie  long  tables,  which,  having  benches  on 
either  side,  were  placed  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  stage.  Tlie  audience  talked 
much  more  and  mndi  louder  than  the  per- 
formers, and  waiters  ran  about  incessantly, 
drawing  corks,  and  clattering  knives,  fori^s, 
and  dishes,  without  any  apparent  conscious- 
ness that  a  dramatic  performance  was  going 
oa  Here  I  took  my  seat  among  the  rest, 
and  calling  for  patS9  and  wine,  supped  mer- 
rily, being  mndi  anmsed  with  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  and  the  many  curious  specimens 
of  Parisian  society  which  it  presented  to  my 
inexperienced  eye ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
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fossed  that  I  could  by  no  means  fiithom  the 
philosophy  of  the  entertainment,  or  enter  into 
the  joke  of  the  thing,  if  a  joke  wer^  meant 
I  thought  the  day  following  the  longest 
of  my  whole  life,  and  passed  it  in  a  state  of 
restless  anxiety,  with  alternate  hopes  and 
feara  When  that  had  at  length  arrived 
which  was  to  crown  my  hopes  with  success, 
it  was  not  without  a  sentiment  of  awe  that, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my 
gracious  patron.  He  received  me  with  his 
usual  kindness^  and,  in  reply  to  my  fidtcr- 
ing  inquiries,  smiled,  and  said  that  the  aflUr 
was  not  yet  qwUe  decided,  but  that  he  folt 
assured  it  was  in  the  right  train  for  me^  and 
that  in  a  day  or  two^  at  the  furthest,  he 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
me  upon  my  appointment  I  expressed  my 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  a  perfe<^ 
stranger,  and  requested  to  know  when  I 
should  call  again.  "Call  when  you  like," 
said  he,  **  in  two  or  three  days  at  the  latest** 
I  bowed,  and  was  retiring,  when  he  called 
out,  "Stop  a  moment,  my  young  friend; 
you  have  foigot  a  trifling  matter :  you  are 
indebted  to  the  bureau  ten  francs  for  serrices 
rendered.  Tou  know  your  country's  pro- 
verb, '  Short  reckonings  make  long  friends ;' 
I  make  a  point  of  observing  it  religiously,'* 
and  be  held  out  his  band.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  his  delivery  while 
giving  me  this  remembrancer  that  put  me 
instantly  upon  the  right  scent  I  folt  my 
blood  rising,  and  my  fist  clenched  instinc- 
tively ;  still  I  was  sure  of  nothing,  and  there- 
fore mastering  my  emotion,  I  told  him,  what 
was  true  enongb,  that  I  had  brought  no 
money  with  me,  but  that  I  pledged  my 
honor  that  I  would  pay  the  debt  the  next 
time  I  called.  I  watched  him  narrowly 
while  I  spoke,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  little 
disconcerted  in  spite  of  his  admirable  self- 
possession.  He  replied,  however,  with  aU 
his  previous  suavity,  reminded  me  that 
punctuality  was  the  soul  of  business,  and  po* 
litely  bowed  me  out  I  descended  the  stairs 
in  a  cold  sweat,  convinced  that  the  fine- 
spoken  gentleman  was  a  rascally  humbug, 
yet  harboring  still  in  my  mind  a  lingering 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  which  doubt  I  ro* 
s<Jved  diould  he  deared  up  satisfactorily 
out  of  hand.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
I  ensconced  myself  in  a  snug  position  about 
fifty  yards  from  his  door,  and  watched  it 
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with  tht  gue  of  a  lynx  for  a  full  hoar  and 
a  halt  At  the  end  of  thai  time  I  saw  a 
young  cockoey  whom  I  had  frequently 
encountered  in  my  walks  in  the  Tuileriet 
advanee  to  the  door,  knock,  and  enter.  In 
leee  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  reappeared, 
and  I WM  eoon  at  his  side,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  show  me  the  way  to  the  Rue 
Vi^ienne.  He  was  willing  and  proud  to  do 
so,  end  as  we  walked  along  I  easily  drew 
him  into  conTeraation.  I  took  him  into  the 
reading-room  at  Gkdignani's,  where  X  was 
in  the  habit  of  looking  oyer  the  papen  while 
waiting  to  see  the  proprietor  ;  and  though 
he  was  very  shy  at  first  on  the  subject  of 
the  bureau,  I  succeeded  at  length  in  extract- 
ing the  whole  truth  from  him.  The  adver- 
tising scoundrel  of  the  Rue  du  Goq  St  Ho- 
nore  had  been  administering  to  him  precisely 
the  same  course  of  treatment  with  which  he 
had  deluded  me.  The  young  blockhead  had 
been  under  his  hands  six  mortal  weeks,  and 
had  been  plundered  of  near  a  hundred  francs 
"  for  services  rendered."  On  comparing  notes, 
we  found  that  the  course  of  treatment  was 
a  stereotyped  formula,  marvellously  adapted 
to  all  cases  of  diseased  expectation.  The 
same  pretended  interest  and  special  regard, 
the  same  flattering  encomiums  upon  personal 
address  and  diction,  the  same  singular  ortho- 
graphical merit,  and  the  same  winning  as^ 
surance  of  his  private  recommendation,  had 
been  bestowed  with  equal  liberality  upon 
both  of  us,  and  most  probably  upon  a  dooen 
or  two  other  greenhorns  who  had  left  their 
native  country  to  learn  experience  at  Paria 

My  companion  became  perfectly  savage 
when  at  length  his  eyes  were  opened,  and 
he  saw  how  villainously  he  had  been  duped. 
He  raved  and  swore,  and  bit  his  lips  till 
they  bled,  and  became  so  furious  that  I  was 
obliged  to  take  him  out  of  the  house.  He 
was  determined  on  revenge,  and  swore  he 
would  have  it,  come  what  might  Among 
other  modest  proposals,  he  suggested  that 
we  should  both  call  on  the  rascal  together, 
and  that  I  should  bold  him  down  while  he 
smashed  bis  head  with  a  cudgeL  Declining 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  so 
gentle  an  anodyne,  I  did  what  I  could  to 
mitigate  his  passion,  and  suggesting  to  him 
to  have  good  advice  from  some  competent 
person  before  he  proceeded  to  execute  Lynch 
law,  I  took  my  leave  of  him. 

On  returning  again  to  the  reading-room,  I 


had  tiie  good  fcriune  to  enooonter  M.  Qali|p- 
nani,  who  at  length  rewarded  my  patienoa^ 
and  dissipated  the  dismal  apprahoosioBs 
which  the  low  state  of  my  funds,  ooupled  with 
my  late  disappointment,  had  'given  rise  to^ 
by  presenting  me  with  anote  of  introduction 
to  Oount  D  ,  who,  he  informed  me,  would 
give  me  immediate  emloyment  upon  reeeiv- 
ing  it ;  adding,  that  I  should  most  probably 
find  him  at  the  printing-office  at  six  o'dock 
that  evening.  I  did  not  require  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  bureau  scoundrel  to  assure  me 
that  punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business. 
Long  before  the  hour  had  struck  I  was 
crossing  the  Pont  Neuf  on  my  way  to  the 
Rue  du  Pont  du  Lodi,  where  the  office  was 
situated;  and  while  the  clocks  were  yet 
striking  was,  in  obedience  to  the  signalliog 
of  a  wrinkled  hag  who  did  duty  as  a  por- 
tress, groping  up  the  dark  staircase  in  seawh 
of  the  counting-house.  While  I  was  floun- 
dering among  the  loose  boards  of  the 
dilapidated  stairs,  I  heard  a  voice  demand- 
ing, in  French,  "  Who  is  there  P  I  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  reply  in  an  aooent 
that  doubtless  betrayed  my  origin,  when 
the  same  voice  said  in  Knglish,  **  What  do 
you  want  f  come  this  way."  At  the  same 
moment  a  figure  in  a  dirty  apron,  shirt- 
sleeves, and  paper  cap  appeared  at  a  land- 
ing-place, and  beckoned  me  towards  a  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage.  **What 
is  your  business  f"  he  demanded.  I  re- 
quested him  to  give  the  note  I  preamited  to 
his  master,  and  to  say  that  the  bearer  was 
waiting.  He  snatched  it  petulantly  from 
my  hand,  and  to  my  astonishment  tore  it 
open.  He  was  himself  the  count  Having 
read  it,  he  stared  *t  me  blankly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  rang  a  bell,  telling  the  mes- 
senger, who  appeared  in  an  instant,  to  call 
Mr.  L ,  the  overseer  of  the  EngUsh  de- 
partment He  also  made  his  appearance 
with  marvelous  celerity,  and  was  desired 
to  take  me  up  stairs,  appoint  me  a  frame, 
put  copy  in  my  hands  in  the  morning,  and 
report  to  him  on  the  coming  Saturday  as  to 
my  capacity  and  conduct  I  followed  the 
overseer  to  the  scene  of  my  future  labom 
took  formal  possession  of  my  quarters  by 
depositing  the  implements  of  my  trade,  which 
I  bad  brought  with  me,  upon  my  frame,  and 
mounted  a  pair  of  new  cases  full  of  shining 
type  in  readiness  for  the  next  mornings 
operatidia 
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A  mountain  wu  removed  teoax  my  mind. 
I  bad  foand  employment  at'  last*  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  ninth  floor  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
happy  in  the  anticipation  of  setting  about 
it  on  the  monsow. 


UUGHING. 

Ride  si  «apt#— Laugh  if  yoa  are  wlae. 

Maktial. 

Laughteb  is  not  altogether  a  foolish  thing. 
Sometimes  there  is  even  wisdom  in  it.  Solo- 
mon himself  admits  "there  is  a  time  to 
laugh,**  as  veil  as  a  time  to  mourn.  Man 
only  laughs, — man,  the  highest  oigauized 
being, — and  hence  the  definition  that  has 
been  proposed  of  **  Man — a  laughing  animal** 
Certainly,  it  defines  him  as  well  "  a  oookiog 
animal,**  "  a  tool-making  animal,**  **  a  money- 
making  animal,**  "a  political  animal,*'  or 
auch  like. 

Laughter  very  often  shows  the  bright  side 
of  a  man.  It  brings  out  his  happier  nature, 
and  shows  of  what  sort  of  stuff  he  is  really 
made.  Somehow  we  feel  as  if  we  never 
thoroughly  know  a  man  until  we  hear  him 
laugh.  We  do  not  feel  **  at  home**  with  him 
till  then.  We  do  not  mean  a  mere  snigger, 
but  a  good,  round,  hearty  laugh.  The  solemn, 
sober,  visage,  like  a  Sunday*s  dress,  tells 
nothing  of  the  real  man.  He  may  be  very 
silly,  or  very  profound ;  very  croes  or  very 
jolly.  Let  us  hear  him  laugh,  and  we  can 
decipher  him  at  once,  and  tell  how  his  heart 
beats. 

We  are  disposed  to  suspect  the  man  who 
never  laughs :  at  all  events,  there  is  a  repul- 
sion about  htm  which  we  cannot  get  over. 
Lavater  says—"  Shun  that  man  who  never 
laughs,  who  dislikes  music,  or  the  glad  face 
of  a  child.'*  This  is  what  every  body  feels, 
and  none  more  than  children,  who  are  quick 
at  reading  characters ;  and  their  strong  in- 
stinct rarely  deceives  them. 

What  says  Garly le  f  "  That  no  man  who 
has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can 
be  altogether  and  irreclaimably  bad.  How 
much  lies  in  Laughter — ^the  cipher-key, 
idierewith  we  decipher  the  whole  manl 
Some  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren  sim- 
per ;  in  the  smile  of  others  lies  a  cold  glitter, 
as  of  ice ;  the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh,  but 


only  sni£(  and  titter,  and  snigger  finom  the 
thr6at  outwards,  or,  at  best,  produce  soma 
whiffling,  husky  caehination,  as  if  they  were 
laughing  through  wool :  of  none  such  comes 
good.  The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  only 
fit  for  treasons,  stratagems^  or  spoils ;  and 
his  whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a 
stratageuL** 

Archdeacon  Hare  well  observes  that 
"  some  of  those  who  have  been  richest  in  wit 
and  humor  have  been  amongst  the  simplest 
and  kindest-hearted  of  men.  I  will  only 
instance  Fuller,  Bishop  Earle,  Lafontaioe, 
Mathais,  Olaudius,  Charles  LamK  "X« 
mMumt  fCul  JamaU  eomique,**  (the  wicked 
man  is  never  comic,)  is  wisely  remarked  by 
De  Maistre,  when  canvassing  the  pretensions 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  converse  is  equally  true : 
**le  eomiqWf  le  vrai  eomiqtte,  n*0at  JamaU 
meehanif**  (the  witty,  the  truly  witty  man, 
is  never  wicked.)  A  laugh,  to  be  joyous, 
must  flow  from  a  joyous  heart;  for  without 
kindness  there  can  be  no  true  joy.  And 
what  a  dull,  plodding,  tramping,  danking 
affair  would  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society  be,  without  wit  to  enliven  and 
brighten  itl  When  two  men  meet,  they 
seem  to  be  kept  at  bay  through  the  estran- 
ging effects  of  absence,  until  some  sportive 
sally  opens  their  hearts  to  each  other ;  nor 
does  any  thing  spread  cheerfulness  so  rapidly 
over  a  whole  party,  or  an  assembly  of  people, 
however  larga  Reason  expands  the  soul  of 
the  philosopher;  imagination  glorifies  the 
poet,  and  breathes  a  breath  of  spring  through 
the  young  and  genial ;  but  if  we  take  into 
account  the  numberless  glances  and  gleams 
whereby  wit  h'ghtens  our  every-day  life,  I 
hardly  know  what  power  ministers  so  boun- 
tifully to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  man- 
kind. 

There  is  wisdom,  then,  in  a  laugh,  and 
Martial  was  right  in  saying,  "  Laug^  if  yon 
are  wise.**  A  laugh  is  healthy,— a  good, 
lusty,  ringing  laugh,  such  as  you  hear  break- 
ing out  spontaneously  at  a  clever  joke,  or 
over  the  pages  of  Pyneh,  or  roaring  firom 
the  galleries  at  a  Christmas  pantomime. 
Tell  us  not  that  learning  alone  is  wise.  The 
perpetual  action  of  the  mind  wears  down 
the  body.  Look  at  the  mere  thinker !  His 
spindleshank  legs,  his  bloodless  skin,  his 
shrunken  frame,  his  care-worn  nerves,  his 
excited  brain,  his  dwarfed  muscles  1  Tliese 
are  no  emblems  of  healthfulaess.    He  haa  a 
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grmi  hMfft,  peil*|M,  bat  the  diaiiees  an 
thfti  it  is  A  diie— ed  one.  Hit  MositiTeDeM 
isinezoe«;itismorbid.  He  hM  ibigoiteii 
how  to  Umgh  1  He  enjoys  not  life  1  The 
sweet  of  the  honey  he  has  gathered  does 
not  repay  him  finr  the  smart  of  the  stings  it 
has  cost  him»  '*  ScmvmU  dt  tout  «os  maux 
la  rai9on  ul  U  jnre— Beason  is  often  the 
went  of  all  oar  erils,**  ejafflilated  Bolleau, 
m  the  despairing  tone  of  the  nerreeadted 
and  brain-tortured  student— old  before  his 
time. 

niere  is  more  variety  in  laughing  than  in 
almost  any  other  human  operation.  One 
man  tahes  it  bygigg^and  cautions' eachin> 
nations^  while  another  flies  at  it  eagerly,  and, 
full-mouthed,  bellows  Ibrth  yolumes  of  merry 
sound,  tall  his  sides  adie.  One  simper^ 
another  guffsws,  while  a  third  bursts  out 
in  a  huge  horse*laugfa,  like  the  blast  of  an 
ophieleide.  And  there  is  the  silver-ringing, 
music  laugh  of  the  beautiful  girl,  so  full  of 
happiness  and  brightrheartedness ;  and  the 
unsophisticated  laughter  of  the  child— a  long, 
marj,  outburst  of  irrepressible  mirth. 

Some  men  laugh  in  the  most  comical 
manner ;  one  brings  only  a  small  part  of  the 
ftce  into  action — ^the  month  and  eyelids 
principally,  the  rest  lying  fidlow ;  while 
another  sets  his  whole  lace  and  body  in 
motimi,— sometimes  he  ducks  down  and 
eocplodes,  or  he  casts  his  head  back,  and 
wags  it  to-a&d-fro,  like  a  mandarin  in  a  tea- 
shop  window, — or  he  stufb  his  hands  into 
his  breeches  pocketa,  twists  his  knees  in- 
wards, shuts  his  eyes,  iliows  his  ivory,  and 
works  his  body  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  pendulum,  all  the  w)ale  "giving 
month;"  or  he  wriggles  himself  cmvultive- 
ly  about,  kicks  outwards,  bobs  up  and  down 
in  his  seat,  and  laughs  till  his  face  is  like  a 
wet  doak  ill  laid  up.  Take,  for  example, 
the  laugh  of  Teufelsdrock,  as  described  by 
Oarlyle :— "  Paul,  in  his  serious  way,  was 
giving  one  of  those  inimitable  'Extra- 
harangues,*  and,  as  it  chanced,  on  the  pro- 
posal for  Catt-meial  King:  gradually  a 
light  kindled  in  our  Professor's  eyes  and 
face,  a  beaming,  mantling,  loveliest  light; 
through  those  murky  features,  a  radiant,  ever 
young  ApoUo,  looked;  and  he  burst  forth 
like  the  neighing  of  all  Tattersall's— tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  pipe  held  aloft, 
foot  dutched  into  the  air,»loud,  long-contin- 
uing, uncontrollable;  a  laugh,  not  of  the 


foce  and  diaphragm  only,  hot  of  the  whcie 
man,  from  head  to  heeL" 

Oommend  us,  above  all  things,  to  the 
laugh  of  the  Jolly,  fot  maa    It  is  a  picture 
of  health,  pleasurs,  and  hilarity.    Tlw  act  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  nature.    He 
laughs  because  he  is  fot,  and  is  &t  because 
he  laugha    "  Laugh  and  grow  fat*  is  exem- 
plified in  him.    A  laug^  on  the  fisoe  of  such 
a  man  is  like  sunshine  on  a  landscape.    Look 
at  him  for  a  mc»nent ;  how  hearty  and  foil- 
formed  his  laugh   is!    Not  a  giggle,  or 
cackle,  or   snigger,  but  a  well-developed 
bondjUe  laugh.    He  laughs  as  if  it  were 
a  duty — not  a  pastime.    He  feds  that  his 
mouth,  throat,  and  ifiaphragm  were  formed 
to  laugh,  and  he  laughs  with  his  whole 
heart    He  does  not  do  the  tiling  by  pindies, 
as  a  man  takes  snuS;  but  regularly  and  de- 
signedly, and  in  quantity.     He  opens  his 
mouth  as  if  he  were  in  earnest,  and  shows 
the  teeth  that  have  masticated  up  that  good 
humor  for  him ;  revealing  the  thioat  through 
which    {faeilU  de§een9ut)  so    maoj  good 
things  have  coursed  to  feed  fiit  that  sturdy 
laugh  of  hia    How  the  operation  throws 
the  blood  into  his  face ;  for  the  best  of  all 
cosmetics  is  laughter,  painting  the  cheeks 
(as  drink  paints  the  nose)  in  glowing  car- 
mine.   How  laughing  dears  his  throat  from 
canker  and  ill-humor  t    He  puts  his  hands 
on  his  udes  in  a  business-like  manner,  hdd- 
tng  his  substance  together,  and  he  laughs  tin 
his  whole  nature  is  clarified,  and  made  re- 
freshing and  brisk.    Let  him  laugh  co,  good 
man! 

Serioudy  speaking,  a  good  laugh  is  a 
most  healthy  operation,  the  ratioHalt  of 
which  is  well  known  to  physiologists  It 
accelerates  drcolation,  and  forces  the  venous 
blood  through  the  lungs,  thus  promotiqg 
nutrition  by  the  mere  physicd  act,  not  to 
speak  of  the  gratefol  stimulus  which  is  im- 
pasted to  the  entire  nervous  system.  For, 
"  a  meny  heart,"  saith  Solomon, "  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine"  We  know  a  wise  man, 
who  makes  a  point  of  going  regulariy  to 
all  the  Ohristmas  pantomimes,  for  the  sake 
of  a  jolly  hiogh,  and  he  quotes  the  down 
as  his  best  physician.  Indeed,  Gelsus,  one 
of  the  oldest  writers  on  medicine,  reoom- 
mended  comic  representations  to  his  pa- 
tients as  a  cure  for  indigestion ;  and  he  was, 
doubtless,  justified  by  the  results  of  his 
prescnpticn. 
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For  tbe  same  reason,  Bioging  la  a  most 
healthy  exercise,  strengthening  and  invig- 
orating the  lungs,  and  promoting  nutrition 
by  healthfully  accelerating  the  circulation, 
IVofessiooal  singers  are  generally  long-lived, 
when  temperate,  and  are  rarely  affected 
by  consumption  or  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Every  one  must  have  remarked  tbe  extra- 
ordinary health  and  powers  of  Braham — 
that  old  veteran,  who  has  duurmed  the  ears 
of  English  audiences  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Pasta,  Catalani,  Mara,  Palestrina, 
Test,  Davies,  and  other  great  singers,  all 
lived  to  a  very  old  age. 

The  exercise  of  reading  aloud  is  equally 
beneficial,  and  for  similar  reasons.  It  exer- 
cises the  lungs,  improves  tbe  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  and  promotes  circula- 
tion and  nutrition.  Thus  teachers,  as  a 
dass,  are  proverbially  long-lived.  Ministers 
of  religion,  and  public  lecturers,  who  are  in 
the  practice  of  speaking  regularly,  are 
longer-lived  than  tbe  members  of  the  other 
professions  Cuvier  was  of  a  very  delicate 
oiganization,  and  was  threatened  with  con- 
sumption, when  he  was  fortunately  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship,  which  required 
him  to  speak  for  some  hours  daily.  To  this 
circumstance  he  himself  attributed  his  re- 
covery, and  the  establishment  of  his  health : 
he  survived  to  a  great  age.  Tbe  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  to  a  lectureship 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  also 
understood  to  have  been  the  means  of  con- 
siderably prolonging  the  career  of  that 
brilliant  writer.  It  is  also  aweU-known 
iiEict,  that  the  average  longevity  of  women  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  man ;  but 
it  might  be  considered  ungallant»  and,  per- 
haps, would  be  un&ir,  were  we  to  attribute 
such  superior  longevity  entirely  to  the  cir- 
cumstance aforesaid. 


Aoa  tte  •*  ObvIct  BBd  rufoinr. 
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EARTHQUAKE  IN  VALPARAISO. 

April  SS,  1851. 
Thx  month  now  dosing  has  been  an 
eventful  one  in  this  Republic.  On  the  2d 
instant,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  dty  and  Santiago  and 
the  smaller  towns,  were  hurried  from  their 
beds  by  the  fearful  rocking  of  the  earth- 
quake.   How   dreadful  it  is  thus  to  be 


waked  by  this  invisible  agent,  none  but  the 
initiated  can  know. 

For  six  weeks  previous,  the  shocks  had 
been  so  frequent  as  to  exdte  some  appre- 
hensioa  A  heavy  one  had  been  fdt  in 
December  that  cracked  many  a  wall.  But 
it  was  on  the  second  instant  that  the  dy- 
namic heaving  came  in  its  greatest  power, 
at  forty-one  minutes  after  six  o'clock,  a.  il 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
their  beds,  but  they  were  not  there  long. 
On  such  occasions  there  is  a  world  of  the 
laughable  mixed  up  with  another  world  of 
the  terribla 

Perhaps  your  readers  will  obtain  a  better 
idea  from  the  description  of  what  one  per* 
son  did  and  saw,  than  from  a  description  in 
more  general  terms ; — so  I  will  tell  of  my 
own  experience  in  the  matter.  I  waked, 
finding  the  rooi;  ceiling,  and  walls  of  my 
dwelling,  which  was  of  one  story,  rattling 
and  cracking  as  if  some  giant  had  laid  hold 
on  it  to  shake  it  into  fragmenta  As  tbe 
roof  was  made  of  tiles,  the  usual  method 
here,  and  therefore  heavy,  my  first  thought 
was  to  escape  from  it  to  an  open  space  in 
front  of  it  Often,  in  such  cases,  from  the 
rocking  of  the  house,  the  doors  are  bound 
and  cannot  be  opened  at  alL  Happily  thia 
was  not  so  in  our  case,  and,  with  my  wife 
dose  at  my  side,  I  flew  from  my  castle. 
The  tiles  were  rattling  down  from  the  eaves 
of  the  roofl  Our  home  seemed  to  be  the 
object  of  our  greatest  dread.  Soon  we 
were  at  a  safe  distance  and  watched  the 
scene.  The  most  marked  atmospheric  still> 
ness  reigned.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred ; 
but  all  the  soUd  earth  seemed  in  disturb- 
ance, as  if  rattling  to  pieces.  The  earth 
moved  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  retain 
one's  balance  on  his  feet  The  shock  lasted 
more  than  sixty  seconds.  The  houses  could 
be  seen  swaying  this  way  and  that  like  the 
branches  of  treea 

As  soon  as  these  osdUations  had  ceased, 
I  returned  to  my  house.  How  sad  the 
change  1  But  a  few  months  before,  it  had 
been  papered  anew,  now  the  walls  were  the 
picture  of  desolation.  The  tiled  roof  had 
more  the  appearance  of  what  printers  call 
pi  than  any  other  thing.  Tlie  top  portion 
of  the  chimney  (uui  been  wrenched  about 
on  its  base.  Furniture,  beds,  carpets,  Ac^ 
were  covered  with  sand  and  lumps  of  fidlen 
phuteriog.    As  we  were  walking  about  to 
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Me  the  ifijoiy  done,  the  earth  began  again 
to  mo^e.  We  aat  down  to  break£ui— we 
were  startled  then. 

I  went  now  into  the  street  There  a 
•imilAT  aoene  presented  itself,  only  on  a 
■cale  much  more  extensive.  One  house 
near  mine  was  down  upon  the  ground.  In 
another,  men  had  broken  limbs  as  they 
hastened  down  the  fidling  stairs.  As  one 
lady  left  her  bed  the  chimney  fell  down  into 
it  I  found  an  English  Dunily  seated  at 
their  door,  their  chimney  had  made  its  en- 
trance into  the  drawing-room,  while  the 
observatory  had  gone  down  into  the  yard ; 
the  children,  like  aflfrigbted  lambs,  and  the 
mother  feeling  her  own  and  their  danger 
too^  were  afraid  to  ascend  the  stairs  again. 

The  streets  were  fairly  filled  with  people. 
There  was  but  one  subject  of  conversation. 
During  the  intervals  between  the  shocks 
persons  would  gather  a  little  courage  and 
applroach  their  doors  from  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  then,  as  the  cry  tremblat 
sounded  again,  back  they  would  rush  once 
toon.  Multitudes  passed  thus  the  entire 
day  in  the  streets. 

The  night  at  last  came,  and  as  its  dark 
oortains  were  drawn  down  over  us,  the  dan- 
ger seemed  increased.  It  caused  such  an 
indescribable  sense  of  loneliness  and  help- 
lessness. The  tremblings  bad  continued  the 
whole  day  through,  with  scarcely  an  inter- 
val of  more  than  half  an  hour  at  any  time, 
and,  though  they  caused  no  harm,  no  one 
knew  but  a  worse  than  the  worst  was  yet 
to  be  experienced.  Many  an  eye  did  not 
close  in  sleep  that  whole  night;  indeed 
many  persons  did  not  go  to  their  beds  at 
all,  while  others  spread  them  in  the  streets 
Even  at  daybreak  the  street  seemed  filled 
with  people.  I  went  to  my  bed  and  slept, 
but  was  awakened  several  times  by  repeat- 
ed shocks.  But  they  were  growing  less 
strong,  and  the  giant  power  was  again  lulling 
itself  to  rest  For  ten  days  shocks  were 
frequent  Since  the  second  instant  we  have 
experienced  about  seventy-five  in  all 

The  damage  done  to  property  was  not,  at 
the  least,  below  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
appearance  of  the  streets  has  now  been 
improved,  but  at  first  it  was  very  desolate. 
There  was  hardly  a  house  in  the  section  call- 
ed the  Almendral  that  was  not  shattered  or 
defaced.  Roofs  were  ruined,  walls  cracked, 
and  others  fallen.    Few  or  no  lives,  I  be- 


lieve, i^ere  lost,  though  several  suffered  from 
broken  limbs.  Santiago  suffered  about  in 
equal  measure  with  this  dty.  The  diurchei^ 
government  house,  and  similar  large  build- 
ings were  greatly  damaged.  Villages  and 
towns  suffered;  Renca  was  thrown  down, 
Gasa  Blanca  nearly  destroyed,  and  Cnracavi 
alsa 

Rain  followed  on  the  fourth  of  April,  and 
because  of  the  injury  sustained  by  Uie  roe&i, 
the  damage  to  property,  fiimituns  and 
houses,  was  nearly  doubled. 

North  and  south  of  this  the  abode  was 
not  felt  to  be  violent 

The  terror  of  the  people  during  the  days 
of  the  shock  was  intense.  The  custom- 
house for  one  day  was  dosed  altogether, 
and  all  business  suspended.  Tents  were 
pitched  in  the  public  square,  as  well  as  on 
the  hilla  But  now,  since  nothing  has  bceo 
felt  for  a  week  or  more,  we  trust  the  danger 
is  averted.  It  is  twenty-nine  years  stooe 
such  an  earthquake  has  been  experienced 
here. 


Pram  th«  «*  HoM  JwomL'* 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  FDMITURE. 

A  HOMX  in  the  country  requires  fumitore 
in  its  way  more  difficult  to  select  than  to 
choose  between  this  and  that  costly  artide, 
offered  by  Baudoine  or  others,  for  town  use. 
We  venture  to  doubt  whether,  as  yet,  the 
true  ideal  has  been  nearly  reached  in  coun- 
try furniture.  The  painted  ware,  that  finds 
favor  with  many,  has  some  grave  objections 
to  its  universal  use,  whilst  the  great  tempta- 
tion with  which  its  makers  are  assailed,  to 
lavish  gilding  and  decoration,  has  rendered, 
in  too  many  instances,  this  style  of  furniture 
gaudy  and  bvuirre.  The  true  way  to  treat 
such  furniture  seems  to  us,  not  in  imitation 
of  rosewood,  buhl,  or  inlaid  work,  nor  by 
gilding  or  bronzing,  but  by  giving  the  set  a 
quiet,  smooth  color,  with  the  parts  picked 
out  in  flat,  carefully  contrasted  or  harmo- 
nised lines  of  other  colors ;  here  and  there 
medallions  may  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced, and  the  projecting  knobs,  scroll-work, 
feet,  etc,  may  be  enriched  with  more  elabor- 
ately-finished decoration,  in  which,  however, 
an  effect  more  truly  in  unison  with  good 
taste  may  be  secured  by  carefully  avoiding 
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all  shading,  or,  u  it  is  technically  called, 
••reHef." 

Bat,  in  most  cases,  cottage  farnitnre,  of 
a  simple  kind,  would  look  beat  if  left  in  the 
natural  wood,  unpainted  and  unadorned; 
its  surface  carefully  rubbed  down,  oiled,  and 
dead  varnished.  We  have  often  seen  such 
furniture,  that  has  not  only  been  very  pleas- 
ing in  appearance  when  new,  but  after 
standing  the  wear  and  tear  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  has  looked  &r  better  at  the  end  of 
that  time  than  any  painted  ware  would  have 
done.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  recommendation  to 
articles  of  furniture  treated  in  this  manner, 
that  they  improve  in  color  and  smoothness 
of  surface  with  use ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  cold  linseed  oil  rubbed  in  t>y  means  of 
a  flannel  cloth  every  month  or  two,  their 
gloss  and  tone  of  coloring  become  richer 
every  day. 

Miss  Bremer  makes  firequent  pleasant 
mention  of  the  cherry  and  walnut  furniture, 
in  her  "  Neighbors"  and  her  "  Home,"  and 
evidently  would,  were  she  to  write  on  such 
a  subject,  point  her  pen  against  French  pol- 
ish and  upholstery  for  country  use. 

For  the  hall,  a  settle,  either  of  heavy 
wood,  with  carved  claw  and  high  back,  or 
one  of  the  light,  easy  bamboo  seats,  the  Ber- 
rians  delight  in  presenting  in  such  variety 
of  form  and  size ;  a  chair  or  two,  of  comfort- 
able form,  and  of  lightness  such  as  may  be 
carried  out  upon  the  veranda,  when  an  extra 
seat  is  wanted ;  Indian  matting  upon  the 
floor,  an  iron  hat  and  umbrella  stand,  a 
bracket  or  two  for  flower-vases,  a  folding 
bracket-table  against  the  wall  for  occasional 
use,  a  thermometer  and  a  weather-glass,  with 
perhaps  a  cabinet  of  dried  grasses,  or  other 
little  museum  curiosities,  will  be  all  that 
can  be  needed  to  render  that  portion  of  the 
hoQse  home-like  and  comfortable. 

The  library,  with  its  bookcases  framed 
in  recesses  of  the  walls  purposely  left  in 
building,  the  books  protected  with  doors  of 
latticed  wire-work,  and  glass  or  curtain  be- 
hind, as  taste  may  suggest,  with  a  good 
large  open  fireplace,  and  a  quaint  old  chim- 
ney-piece above,  on  which  may  stand  a 
dock  to  mark  the  flight  of  time  that  the 
books  beguile ;  the  walls  papered  probably 
with  a  quiet  oak-colored  paper,  the  furniture 
(that  11  heavy  enough  to  require  other  than 
cane  for  its  material)  of  black  walnut,  un- 
French  polished,  and  with  a  few  pictures  or 


engravings  bung  up,  or  in  portfolio  stands 
about  the  room,  an  easy  chair,  and  some 
vases  of  cut  flowers,  can  readily  be  made 
as  cosy  a  place  as  any  heart  could  desire^ 
without  seeking  the  furniture  away  from 
the  store  that  country  handicraft  can  sup- 
ply. 

The  parlor,  drawing-room,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  will  permit  of  only  greater 
variety,  not  any  greater  splendor,  in  its 
plenishing ;  little  kick-knacks,  if  curious  or 
beautiful,  may  be  strewed  here  and  there, 
and  a  richly-wrought  armoire,  or  cabinet, 
perhaps  a  gem  of  an  inlaid  table,  or  a  glori- 
ous old  **  mdyeti'dgt  clock  upon  the  mantel, 
may  show  that  the  wealth  is  not  absent  that 
might  fill  the  room  with  costly  furniture, 
only  the  restraining  good  taste  is  also  in 
equal  plenty.  Lounges,  conversation  chairs, 
and  ottomans  may  (if  needed)  be  there,  but 
the  fair  fingers  of  lady  workers  can  better 
render  them  beautiful  than  the  most  cun- 
ning of  fashionable  upholsterers.  Suspended 
baskets  for  flowers  are  pretty  embellish- 
ments to  a  drawing-room,  particularly  to 
any  recess,  as  for  instance,  that  of  a  bay 
window;  and  the  little  "Fisher  Boy,"  so 
truthfully  suggestive  of  quiet  home  life,  may 
deservedly  find  a  niche  somewhere  in  the 
apartment.  Recesses  left  in  building  the 
walls,  may  serve  as  simple  cabinets  for  a 
few  choice  books,  some  old  time-honored 
china,  or  other  articles  of  verity  valued  more 
from  association  than  from  intrinsic  cost,  and 
the  mirror  that  custom  seems  to  demand  a 
place  for,  should  be,  we  think,  simply  let 
into  the  wall  without  frame  or  gilding,  serv- 
ing only  as  a  reflecting  face  to  image  the 
objects  of  interest  in  the  room  and  out, 
making  thus  a  home  picture,  not  a  gaudy 
show.  If  the  floor  be  carpeted,  a  pattern  of 
small  figures,  with  cheerful  colors,  in  whidi 
green  bears  but  a  small  proportion,  (for  if 
green  be  used,  red  must  greatly  preponderate 
to  kill  it,)  and  in  which  the  chromatic  effieei 
is  that  of  a  mosaic,  rather  than  of  any  specifi- 
cally detailed  design,  should  be  chosen;  a 
large  pattern  destroys  the  apparent  siae  of 
the  room,  and  dwarfs  all  other  colored  em- 
bellishmento  in  the  apartment;  and  carefully 
shaded  flowers,  wreaths,  and  other  vegetar 
tive  decoration  always  appear  out  of  place 
upon  the  floor  to  be  trodden  on ;  crushing 
living  flowers  under  foot,  even  to  inhale  their 
odor,  is  a  barbarity,  but  to  tread  on  worsted 
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co6i^  odorless  and  without  Ibrm,  is  oertainly 

Hie  wa11s»  if  pftpered,  may  be  prettily 
and  gayly  decorated  by  using  what  is  called 
encaustic  paper.  This  paper  is  of  one  color, 
and  without  any  pattern,  its  surface  exactly 
resembling  the  finest  painted  wall ;  a  proper 
tint  being  chosen  as  the  background,  and 
the  whole  wall  covered  therewith,  portions 
of  paper  of  another  color  may  be  placed 
upon  it  in  accordance  with  some  pre-arranged 
design,  and  by  using  narrow  lines  of  strips 
of  brightly  colored  papers,  perhaps  a  land- 
scape or  floral  medallion  here  and  there, 
and  some  other  little  embellishment  in  the 
corners,  panels  and  compartments  may  be 
made  upon  the  wall,  and  a  very  beautiful 
and  durable  effect  (the  paper  bearing  scrub- 
bing) obtained  at  a  very  small  cost  We 
will  recur  to  this  subject  at  some  future 
time.  O.  W. 


'  ChMibm*  EdMu|k  JoomI.'* 

'  JOtlRNAUSM  BEYOND  THE  ROCKY 
HOUNTAm 

**Tu*  BxsEBR  Nkwb"  is  the  title  of  a 
newspaper  published  by  a  Mormon  editor 
•t  one  of  the  settlements  of  that  singular 
people  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
which  region  they  betook  themselves  on 
their  expulsion  from  the  state  of  Missouri  a 
few  years  since.  The  paper  is  a  curiosity 
in  its  way,  as  much  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  artides  and  information  conveyed,  as 
from  its  dimensions.  It  is  about  the  sice  of 
our  Journal,  and  consists  of  eight  pages. 
No  reader  need  be  in  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  printing-office ;  fur  the 
editor  heads  his  sheet  with  "  Ut  40o  46' 
44",  long.  UV  26'  84","  closely  followed 
by  the  announcement  that  the  "Deseret 
News"  is  **  published  every  other  Saturday 
at  a  charge  of  2^  dollars  for  six  months,  if 
paid  in  advance,  or  15  cents  for  a  single  copy. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  of  twelve 
lines  b  H  dollars  for  the  first  insertion,  and 
60  cents  for  each  repetitioa  A  list  of  agents 
auceeeds,  among  whom  is  "  Bishop  Halladay , 
and  all  the  acting  bishops  in  the  city ;"  and 
aubscribers  are  informed  that  the  paper  will 
be  **  delivered  at  the  post-oflke,  which  will 
be  open  each  Sabbath  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock,  9,  M." 


Presently  we  come  to  a   "FatriaRUal 

Notice. — I  take  this  method  to  notify  tiw 
brethren  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  that  I  will 
attend  to  all  calls  in  the  line  of  my  office 
hereafter,  particularly  on  Satordays  and 
Mondays  of  each  week ;  also  on  other  days 
of  the  week  when  convenient 

**  JoBN  Smith,  PatriardL 

"  N.  B.— Office  near  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  Temple  Block.** 

Tlien  we  have  a  "Proclamation  to  the 
Saints,"  or  a  "  Word  of  Wisdom,**  particn- 
larly  recommended  *'to  the  twelve  lugh 
priests,  seventies,  elders,  bishops,  priests, 
teachers,  deacons,  brethren,  and  sisters." 
Wine  is  only  to  be  used  for  the  sacnuneots^ 
and  "  this  dx)uld  be  wine— yea,  pore  wine 
of  the  grape  of  the  vine,  of  your  makcL 
And  again,  strong  drinks  are  not  for  the 
belly,  but  for  the  washing  of  your  boches. 
And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the  body, 
neither  for  the  belly ;  and  is  not  good  for 
man  ;  but  is  an  herb  for  bruises  and  all  atk 
cattle,  to  be  used  with  judgment  and  skill 
And  again,  hot  drinks  are  not  for  the  body 
or  belly."  Declarations  follow  in  a  oimilsr 
strain  concerning  the  uses  of  flesh,  froits^ 
grain,  and  vegetablee ;  and  the  "  Word  of 
Wisdom**  concludes  with  the  pertinent  in- 
quiry^** Why  is  it  not  wisdom  to  make  a 
common  practice  of  drinking  tea,  coffee,  or 
hot  drinks  of  any  kind  t  Physicians,  phi- 
losophers, elders  in  Israel,  will  you  please 
to  answer  V 

Other  subjects  are  treated  in  acoordanos 
with  the  interest  felt  in  them  by  the  com- 
munity to  whom  they  are  addressed.  A 
short  paragraph  states  that  the  General  As- 
sembly had  met  in  the  Representatives*  HsU 
on  a  Monday  in  December,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  governor's  message,  and  sat  for 
four  dayS)  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in 
January.  From  another  sentence  we  gather 
that  a  mint  is  established,  for  the  tithing 
office  is  announced  as  removed  to  a  room  in 
the  coin-stamping  edifice.  ^  Under  date  No- 
vember 80,  we  read  that  the  mail  started  for 
the  United  States,  escorted  by  several  mili- 
tary officers,  from  a  major  down  to  a  ser- 
geant They  went  **  over  the  big  mountan,' 
and  during  the  night  rescued  a  mule  and 
a  man  from  **  seven  large  white  shaggy 
wolves."  The  mail  inwards  **  passed  throqg^ 
snow  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  for 
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renteen   days^**  bearing  imporUat  du^ 
patdw  from  Waahingtoa 

Among  mifloellaneous  mattan,  we  are  told 
ihftt  "  the  improvements  of  the  age  are 
great    auch  aa  making  good  cheese  of  pota- 
toes, sewii^  more  than  a  yard  per  minute 
without  hands,  setting  horse-shoes  without 
nails,  making  many  big  candles  with  little 
tallow,  preserving  batter  perfectly  sweet  for 
years  without  salt»  restoring  and  preserving 
sight  without  glasses ;  and  almost  every 
thing,  except  being  saved  without  keeping 
the  commandments."    From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  no 
barrier  to  the  march  of  intellect ;  neither  is 
the  editor  without  an  eye  to  business,  for  in 
another  paragraph,  headed  Rags  I  Rags!  I 
Rags  ! !  1  he  counsels  his  readers  to  "  Save 
their  rags— every  body  in  Deseret,  save  your 
rags ;  old  wagon-covers,  tents,  quilts,  shirts, 
Ac^  Aa  are  wanted  for  paper.     The  most 
efficient  measures,"  he  continues,  '*  are  in 
progress  to  put  a  paper-mill  in  operation 
the  coming  season  in  this  valley,  and  all  your 
rags  will  be  wanted.    Make  your  woollen 
rags  into  carpeting,  and  save  importation.." 
Literature  makes  a  demonstration  in  "  Xov- 
XLS  I  Novels  1 1  all  the  latest  for  sale,  by 
J.  A  £.  Rxxsx;"  and  the  *'  Parent  School" 
is  advertised  as  **  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of   Professor  Orson  Spencer," 
with  a  fiavorable  prospect  "  for  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  sciences,"  at  eight  dollars 
per  quarter,  **  one  half  in  advance."  Samuel 
W.  Richards  announces  himself  as  the  "  ap- 
pointed committee  to  make  preparation  and 
give  any  information  necessary;"  and  W. 
Woodruif  intimates  that  readers  would  do 
well  to  purchase  from  his  "  large  and  well- 
selected  assortment  of  school-books,"  "  that 
their  children  may  be  rapidly  advanced  in 
the  various  branches  which  will  be  taught 
the  present  winter."    The  go-ahead  principle 
seems  to  be  not  less  active  among  the  Mor- 
mons than  among  the  other  population  of 
the  United  States. 

The  **  sex"  are  cared  for  by  **  Mrs.  A. 
Smith,"  who  "  invites  the  ladies  of  Qreat 
Salt  Lake  City  and  vicinity,  to  the  inspection 
of  a  superior  assortment  of  velvet,  silk,  satin, 
and  straw  bonnets,  and  a  variety  of  millinery 
and  fimcy  goods ;"  and  the  lathers,  brothers, 
and  husbands  of  the  former  are  assured  by 
William  P.  M*Intire  that  '*  he  is  prepared  to 
make  eoata,  doaks,  pants,  and  vests,  in  the 


latest  and  most  approved  styles."  Nor  are 
other  physical  requirements  forgotten :  **  a 
supply  of  fresh  beef  is  constantly  on  hand 
at  the  old  stand  of  R  Stringham,  a  little 
south  of  the  Coundl  House ;"  and  Charles 
White  **  is  prepared  to  drive  all  kinds  of 
stock  to  his  herd  ground  at  Black  Rock 
twenty  miles  west  of  this  city,  on  Monday 
in  each  week ;"  and  shingles  are  served  at 
5  dollars  60  cents  per  thousand,  when  the 
timber  is  furnished,  and  60  cents  deducted 
when  the  timber  is  rolled  on  the  logway, 
and  the  shingles  removed  by  the  owner  as 
fast  as  they  are  manufactured." 

From  all  these  items  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  doings  of  these  far-western  set- 
tlers ;  there  is  an  evident  touch  of  originality 
about  them,  which  will  perhaps  disappear 
when  the  great  national  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shall  be  finished. 
We  dose  our  notice  with  two  advertisements 
which  appear  to  be  unique  of  their  kind  :— 
"William  Snow,  Esq."  puUishes  a  "*  Fair 
Warning  1  Third  and  Last  Call  1— All  per- 
sons indebted  to  Sami  Bringhurst  for  making 
cradles,  are  requested  to  call  and  settle  their 
accounts  forthwith,  if  they  wish  to  save  cost, 
as  he  has  gone  south,  and  left  them  in  my 
hands  for  collection,  for  the  support  of  his 
wife,  who  is  in  want  of  the  wheat  imme- 
diately." And  P.  P.  Pratt  announces,  that 
he  "is  intending  to  take  his  departure  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1861,  and  may  be  absent 
for  some  years  on  a  foreign  mission :  This  ii^ 
therefore,  to  inform  his  debtors  that  he 
frankly  forgives  all  debts  due  to  him,  and 
calls  upon  all  persons  who  have  demands 
against  him  to  present  them  for  payment  on 
or  before  the  26th  of  December  next,  or  ever 
after  bold  their  peace,  as  he  wishes  his  family, 
during  his  absence,  to  be  free  from  such  an- 
noyances as  duns,  blacksmiths,  cobblers^ 
lawyers,  sheriflBs,  and  butchers*  bilU,  Ac.  And 
should  he  live  to  return,  he  would  like  to 
rest  in  peace,  without  having  old  debts  to 
stare  him  in  the  foce." 

With  such  contenU  the  "  Deseret  News" 
may  very  iairly  daim  to  rank  with  the  Ca- 
riosities of  Literature.  The  sheets  a  hundred 
years  hence  will  often  be  quoted  as  evidence 
of  the  **  good  old  times." 


LnxuET  increases  the  luggage  o(  life,  and 
thereby  impedes  the  march. 
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Dn)OLENCE. 

IvBOLBirr !  indolMit  t  yet,  I  am  IndoleDti 

Bo  la  the  gran  growing  tenderly,  slowly ; 

80  li  the  violet  fhigrant  and  lowly, 
Drinking  In  qaletneaa,  peaee,  and  content ; 

So  la  tbe  bird  on  the  light  branchea  awlnging. 

Idly  hia  carol  of  gratltnde  alnglng, 
Only  on  Uring  and  loving  intent 

Indolent !  indolent  I  yea  I  am  indolent ! 

So  la  the  cloud  overhanging  the  monntaln ; 

80  is  the  tremulous  wave  of  a  fountain, 
Uttering  softly  Ita  eloquent  psalm ; 

Nerve  and  sensation  in  quiet  reposing, 

BUent  as  blossoms  the  night  dew  is  closing, 
But  the  full  heart  beating  strongly  and  calm. 

Indolent  I  indolent  I  yea  I  am  Indolent  I 

If  it  be  idle  to  gather  my  pleasure 

Out  of  creation's  nnooveted  treasure, 
Midnight,  and  morning ;  by  forest  and  sea ; 

WUd  with  the  tempest^  sublime  exultation ; 

Lonely  in  Autumn's  forlorn  lamentation ; 
Bopefttl  and  happy  with  Spring  and  the  bee. 

Indolent  f  indolent  f  are  ye  not  Indolent  T 

Thralls  of  the  earth,  and  its  usages  weary ; 

Tolling  like  gnomes  where  the  darkness  is  dreary, 
Tbiling,  and  sinning,  to  heap  up  your  gold. 

Stifling  the  heavenward  breath  of  devotion ; 

Crushing  the  flfeshness  of  every  emotion ; 
Hearts  like  the  dead,  that  are  pulseless  and  cold  I 

Indolent !  Indolent  I  art  thou  not  Indolent? 
Thou  who  art  living  unloving  and  lonely, 
Wrapped  in  a  pall  that  will  cover  thee  only, 

Shrouded  in  selflshness,  piteous  ghost  I 
Bad  eyes  behold  thee,  and  angels  are  weeping 
0*er  thy  forsaken  and  desolate  sleeping ; 

Aft  thou  not  indolent  t~-Art  thou  not  lost  T 


"CORRECT  THYSELF." 

ntoM  TEX  nmf  OB. 

Som  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris  a  retired  military  officer 
of  high  rank  and  large  fortune.  Possessed 
of  many  yaluable  qualities — brave,  just,  and 
honorable,  there  were  two  sad  drawbacks  to 
his  character — ^he  was  violent-tempered  and 
avaricioua  He  married  a  beautiful  and  gen- 
tle girl,  whom  he  fondly  loved,  but  who^ 
nevertheless,  often  sought  her  chamber, 
weeping  bitterly  at  the  harsh  and  unjust  re- 
proaches which  her  husband  heaped  on  her 
when  the  merest  trifle  had  excited  his  un- 
governed  temper.  Often,  indeed,  she  felt 
terrified  lest  his  violence  should  be  more 
than  verbal ;  and  although  his  fits  of  rage 
regularly  followed  by  penitent  apolo- 


gies^ she  trembled  at  the  tiKmght  thai  be 
might  some  day  foiget  himself  so  far  a*  to 
strike  her. 

It  was  very  sad  to  see  tbe  happiDces  of  a 
union  formed  under  the  most  promiaiig 
auspices  thus  destroyed  by  brutal  and  m- 
meaning  fits  of  rage,  whidi  eadi  day  be- 
came more  frequent  It  required  all  the 
young  wife's  tenderness  and  fidelity  to  aos- 
tain  her  beneath  the  constant  grief  and  ter> 
ror  which  she  felt  One  day  when  the  hus- 
band, in  the  presence  of  several  visitorfl^ 
had  given  way  to  a  more  than  usually  out- 
rageous ezploeioD  of  temper,  he  reth«d  to 
his  own  apartment,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  one  of  his  friends— a  true  firiend,  who 
never  shrank  from  administering  a  fisitfaftil 
reproofl  Without  regarding  tbe  ofileei's 
anger,  the  dying  embers  of  which  atin 
glowed  fiercely,  this  friend  earnestly  and 
severely  lectured  him  for  his  unkind  and  un- 
just conduct  The  culprit  listened  with  a 
gloomy  air,  and  then  replied:  "Tour  re- 
proaches are  perfectly  just ;  I  condemn  my 
own  conduct  fiu-  more  strongly  than  you 
can  do,  and  I  make  many  reeolntioDs  of 
amendment,  but  without  avail.  My  un- 
happy temper  is  too  strong  for  me;  and 
constantly  in  a  few  hours  after  the  bitterest 
repentance,  I  find  myself  again  breakii^ 
out    Tis  terrible  P 

**  It  is,  indeed,  very  terrible  T 

**  I  have  need  of  a  strong  lesson,  and  I 
shall  give  myself  one."  So  saying,  he  took 
several  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  padog 
with  a  determined  step,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  his  lips  firmly  dosed.  Evidently 
some  strong  internal  conflict  was  going  00. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  opened  a  casket  whidi 
lay  in  his  scrutoire,  and  took  from  it  a  bank- 
note of  a  thousand  francs.  His  friend 
watched  him  with  curiosity,  not  knowing 
what  he  was  about  to  da  He  twbted  the 
bank-note,  applied  one  end  of  it  to  a  lighted 
taper,  and  then  throwing  it  on  the  hearth- 
stone, watched  until  the  curling  flame  had 
quite  devoured  the  light  and  precious  paper. 

His  friend,  amazed  at  an  action  which 
would  seem  strange  for  any  one,  but  espe- 
cially for  one  whose  parsimony  was  no* 
toriouB,  ran  to  him  and  caught  his  arm. 

"  Let  me  alone  !**  said  tbe  officer  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  Are  you  mad  f* 

"No.'' 
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*  Do  7011  know  what  70a  hare  done  T 

**!  do:  I  have  pnniafaed  mjaell"  Then 
when  BO  trace  of  the  note  remained,  aave  a 
little  light  dust,  the  hero,  for  bo  we  may  call 
him,  added  firmly :  **  I  solemnly  tow  that, 
whenever  I  lose  my  temper,  I  will  inflict 
ironishment  on  my  love  of  money." 

The  promise  was  fiuthfully  kept  From 
that  time  the  avaricious  man  paid  for  the 
&nlt8  of  the  ill-tempered  husband. 

After  every  outbreak,  he  appeared  before 
his  own  tribunal,  and  submitted  to  its  self- 
imposed  penalty.  The  condemned  culprit 
then  opened  his  casket,  and,  pale  and  trem- 
bling with  suppressed  agitation,  took  out  a 
note  and  burned  it  The  expiation  was 
always  in  proportion  to  the  crime:  there 
was  a  regular  scale  of  penalties,  varying, 
according  to  the  nature  <^  the  offence,  from 
100  to  1000  francs. 

A  few  of  these  chastisements  had  the  hap- 
piest effect  on  both  the  defective  phases  of 
our  hero's  character.  By  degrees  he  became 
not  only  mild  and  good-tempered,  but  gen- 
erous, and  ready  to  dispense  his  treasures 
in  ways  which,  if  more  agreeable  to  his 
friends,  could  not,  however,  be  esteemed  more 
useful  to  himself  than  the  notes  which  he 
had  bravely  consigned  to  the  flames. 


NOTABIUA. 

TEX  OOMTEADICTOaT  OOUPUL 

<*  I  DO  believe,"  he  says,  taking  his  spoon 
out  of  his  glass,  and  tossing  it  on  the  table, 
"that  of  all  the  obstinate,  wrong-headed 
creatures  that  ever  were  born,  you  are  the 
most  so,  Charlotte."  **  Certainly,  certainly, 
have  your  own  way,  pny.  Ton  see  how 
much  I  contradicted  you,"  rejoined  the  lady. 
"  Of  course  you  didn't  contradict  me  at  din- 
ner-time *,  oh  no,  not  you  I"  says  the  gentle- 
man. **Te8,  I  did,"  says  the  lady.  *'0h 
you  did !"  cries  the  gentleman,  **  you  admit 
thatr  "If  you  call  that  contradiction,  I 
do,"  the  lady  answers ;  "  and  I  say  again, 
Edward,  that  when  I  know  yon  are  wrong,  I 
will  contradict  you.  I  am  not  your  slave." 
**Not  my  slaver  repeats  the  gentleman, 
bitterly;  "and  yon  still  mean  to  say  that 
in  Blackburn's  new  house  there  are  no  more 
than  fourteen  doors,  including  the  wine- 
eellar f "  "I  mean  to  say,"  retorts  the  lady, 
time  with  her  hair-brush  on  the 


palm  of  her  hand, "  that  in  that  honse  there 
are  just  fourteen  doors,  and  no  more." 
"  Well,  then,'*  says  the  gentleman,  rising  in 
despair,  and  pacing  the  room  with  rapid 
strides  "  this  is  enough  to  destroy  a  man's 
intellect  and  drive  him  mad  1"  By  and  by 
the  gentleman  oomes*to  a  little,  and  reseats 
himself  in  his  former  chair,  lliere  is  along 
silence,  and  this  time  the  lady  begins.  "  I 
appeal  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  sat  next  to  me 
on  the  sofa,  in  the  drawing-room,  during 
tea."  "Morgan,  you  surely  mean,"  inter- 
rupts the  gentleman.  "  I  do  not  mean  any 
thing  of  the  kind,"  answered  the  lady. 
"Now,  by  an  that  is  aggravating  and  im- 
possible to  bear,"  cries  the  gentleman, 
clenching  his  hands  and  looking  upward  in 
agony,  "she  is  going  to  insist  upon  it  that 
Morgan  is  Jenkins  l"  "Do  yon  take  me  for 
a  perfect  foolT  exclaims  the  lady.  "Do 
you  suppose  I  don't  know  the  one  from  the 
other  f  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  that 
the  man  in  the  blue  coat  was  Mr.  Jenkins  T 
"  Jenkins  with  a  blue  coat  t"  cries  the  gentle- 
man, with  a  groen.  "  Jenkins  in  a  blue 
coat  t — a  man  who  would  suffer  death  rather 
than  wear  any  thing  but  brown  I"  "  Do  yon 
dare  charge  me  with  telling  an  untruUit" 
demands  the  lady,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I 
charge  you,  ma'am,"  retorts  the  gentleman, 
starting  up,  "  with  being  a  monster  of  con- 
tradiction— a  monster  of  aggravation — a— a 
— Sp-Jenkins  in  a  blue  coat  1  what  have  I 
done  that  I  should  be  doomed  to  hear  such 
statements  T* 

BAILWAT  VOCABUULET— SBUimirol 

The  system  of  railway  travelling,  like 
every  other  new  thing,  has  introduced  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  words  into  our 
vocabulary,  the  origin  of  which  will,  proba- 
bly, puztle  the  ftiture  lexicographer.  Skuni- 
tHff  is  one  of  such  words.  What  can  the 
most  learned  pundit  make  of  that  f  What 
does  it  meant  Tou  shall  see.  A  Parliament- 
ary train— whidi,  like  most  other  Parlia- 
mentary affairs — ^is  the  slowest  on  the  road, 
stopped  at  a  station  the  other  day ;  the  pas- 
sengers were  called  on  to  keep  their  seats, 
which  they  did;  and  then  the  loeomoHvt, 
after  a  fussing  escape  of  steam,  and  a  few 
loud  snorts,  commenced  a  backward  move- 
ment "What's  the  meaning  of  this r 
shouted  a  passenger,  out  of  a  tbird-dass 
window,  to  a  porter  walking   alongside^ 
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**  We  ftre  getting  7<Ni  out  of  thewajof  tbe 
Szpr«88  train,  nr;  ahe'i  jurt  about  due." 
And  then  there  was  a  radden  jog^e  and  a 
jolt»  and  paavei^rs'  beads  were  nearly  meet- 
ing, aa  if  to  tett  eadi  other's  thickness. 
**  Shameful  conduct  this,"  called  out  our  pas- 
senger, becoming  irritated;  "what  do  you 
call  this  treatment,  simhr  The  porter 
again  looked  up:  "Eh I  What!  Why,  we 
call  it  ihunting,  sir;  when  the  Sxpress  is 
due,  we  always  shuni  this  train  through 
the  poinU  into  the  nUng,  till  the  passea" 
"SMutUl  What  a  confounded  word  1  Where, 
in  the  name  of  Lexicons  and  Vocabularies, 
can  they  hare  got  it  t  What  do  you  mean 
by  $hwiU,  sir?"  Porter:  **Why,  I  mean, 
we  are  pushing  the  train  out  of  the  way, 
fh)m  off  the  dowt-Une, — ^we  are  shoTing  it 
baekwarda"  *«  /SAoetn^  t^-«*lm<.  Oh  1  I 
see,**  observed  the  passenger,  drawing  in  his 
head  1  Locomoiiw€9f  braiMM,  and  Undtrt  are 
also  words  in  frequent  use  among  railway- 
men.  XoeoNioftsf  is  an  entirely  new  word, 
and  explains  its  own  meaning.  The  hrake 
is  a  ocntrivance  for  checking  the  impetus  of 
a  train,  by  the  friction  of  wooden  blocks 
against  the  wheels — a  horrible  nuisance  to 
those  seated  in  the  carriages  in  which  they 
are  worked ;  these,  however,  were  fitmiliar 
to  travellers  by  the  oM  stage-^oadies,  when 
proceeding  down-hilL  Tsniitf  captaining 
the  tank  with  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
engine— were  formerly  known  of  only  as  old 
ships  waiting  off  harbor  for  the  reception  of 
pressed  men.  Tben  there  is  the  railway 
h%^€r — an  extraordinary  word,  meaning  the 
contrivance  of  springs  and  framing  fcr  pre- 
venting the  effects  of  sudden  concussion  be- 
tween the  ends  of  railway  carriages.  You 
have  also  the  chain  on  which  the  rails  are 
laid,  and  these  chairs  rest  upon  s^M^ptrs, 
whether  upon  the  broad  or  narrow  jWiyiL 
There  are  numerous  other  words  used  by 
the  new  railway  dass,  of  equal  oddity  to  the 
above, — though  those  mentioned  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  striluog  and  the  most  fre- 
quently used. 

**  BT  HOOK  Oa  BT  OaOOK." 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  great  Fire 
of  London,  a.  a  1666,  during  which  some 
18,200  houses,  Ac,  were  burned  down,  in 
very  many  cases  obliterated  all  the  boun- 
dary-marks requisite  to  determine  the  extent 
of  land,  and  even  the  very  sites  occupied  by 


buildingi,  ptwioasly  to  tUs  terrible 
tioo.  When  the  rubbish  was  removed,  and 
the  land  deared,  the  disputes  and  entaqg^ 
claims  of  those  whose  houses  had  been  d» 
stroyed,  both  aa  to  the  position  andexteai  of 
their  property,  promised  not  only  intermin- 
able occupation  to  the  courts  of  law,  bat 
made  the  far  more  serious  evil  of  ddaying 
the  rebuilding  of  the  dty,  until  these  dis- 
putes were  settled,  inevitahla  Impelled 
by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  more  speedy 
settlement  of  their  respective  daims  than 
could  be  hoped  for  firom  legal  process^  it 
was  detemuned  that  the  daims  and  interests 
of  all  persons  concerned  should  be  referred 
to  the  judgment  and  dedston  of  two  of  the 
most  experienced  land-surveyors  of  thai  day 
—men  who  had  been  thoroughly  aoquainted 
with  London  prsvioudy  to  the  fire ;  and,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  numerous  and  vast 
evils  which  mere  delay  must  occadon,  that 
the  deddon  of  these  two  arbitrators  sfaodd 
be  final  and  binding.  The  surveyors  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
various  claimants  were  Mr.  Hook  and  Mr. 
Crook,  who,  by  the  justice  of  theb  dect8ion% 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  interested 
parties,  and  by  their  qieedy  determination  of 
the  different  claims,  permitted  the  rebuild- 
iog  of  the  dty  to  proceed  without  the  least 
delay.  Hence  arose  the  saying  above 
quoted,  usually  applied  to  the  extrication 
of  persons  or  things  from  a  difficulty.  Hie 
above  anecdote  was  told  the  other  even- 
ing by  sn  old  dtiaen  upwards  of  eighty,  by 
no  means  of  an  imaginative  temperamenL 

QXNIUS  HAS  KO  aVLXS. 

It  is  imposdble  to  make  absolute  laws 
for  the  mind.  Ben  Jonson  wrote  "Bvery 
Man  in  hii  Humor"  at  twenty-two^  and  Paul 
Potter  dropped  his  pencil  before  he  was 
twenty-nmsL  Oceadooally  the  life  of  the 
intellect  seems  to  run  itself  out  in  one  efibrt 
All  the  pure  juice  of  the  vine  flows  into  a 
■ingle  glasa  Zurbaran*s  early  picture  di- 
vided with  Balbdle  the  applause  of  criticinn 
in  the  Louvra  Akenside,  at  twenty-three^ 
had  a  lustre  of  invention  which  each  soo- 
ceeding  year  seems  to  have  diminished, 
Francia  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  fortieth 
year,  when  a  picture  by  Perugino  made 
him  a  painter.  Dryden  was  nearly  seventy 
when  he  completed  his  charming  copies  of 
Ghauoer.    Midiael  Angelo  had  very  nearly 
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retched  the  years  of  Drjden  when  he  gave 
the  "  Lest  Judgment"  to  the  world.  The 
splendor  of  Titian  shone  most  towards  its 
setting :  his  wonderful  portrait  of  Paul  the 


Third  was  painted  at  serenty-two,  and  his 
magnificent  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence** 
at  eighty-one.— WftUmo^ft  Pleaauru,  Ob- 
jteUf  and  Advantagei  of  ZdUraiure. 
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nr  A  BUNDLS  OF  OOfiStP. 


Fos  once,  even  gossip  is  at  &ult,  and  there 
ia  not  a  scent  upon  this  June  grass»  for  ewen 
the  oldest  of  the  hunting  dogs.  A  week 
ago,  and  as  the  thermometer  stood  at  our 
writing  table,  we  were  counting  on  sum- 
mer gauzes  and  plenty  of  fiins,  and  fainting 
fits  at  that :  but  the  manager  of  the  weather 
has  changed  the  programme,  and  we  are 
sfaiTering  now  under  a  shaggy  dread-naught. 

Keen-witted  philosophers  who  make  fame 
in  expounding  the  almanac,  talk  of  unmelted 
icebergs,  which  hare  drilled  down  from  the 
northern  seas  abreast  of  us,  and  which  are 
tempering  the  winds,  that  would  else  be 
balmy,  with  the  chillness  of  their  cast-off 
Tapers.  It  is  as  easy  to  be  believed  as  most 
that  the  philosophers  tell  us,  and  we  only 
wish  that  a  cordial  reception  of  the  belief 
would  warm  us. 

Hie  portmanteaus  which  were  being  bil- 
leted for  Newport  and  Saratoga  haye  come 
again  under  the  key  and  doeet  of  the  house- 
keeper, and  bide  their  time  in  the  ward- 
robe. 

Among  the  amusements  which  are  yonch- 
safed  us  meantime,  in  the  city,  may  be 
reckoned  foremost  the  newly  projected 
Opera  at  Castle  Garden.  Critics  say  that 
the  Toices  sre  good  Toices,  and  the  orches- 
tra fair ;  we  know  that  the  place  is  rich  and 
the  ur  sound.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  find 
how  the  vast  quantity  of  musical  talk  which 
lor  the  six  months  past  has  been  bottled  in 
the  name  of  Jenny  lind,  is  now  decanted 
upon  Bosio  and  Bettini.  Conversation  only 
needs  a  hinge,  and  it  will  open  and  shut — 
like  a  door.  What  was  closed  yesterday  is 
open  to-day;  and  the  current  flows  like 
wind. 

Talking  of  Castle  Garden  reminds  us  that 
a  new  scheme  for  enlarging  the  Battery  has 
latterly  engrossed  no  small  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  has  even  met  with  the  approval  of 
both  branches  of  our  august  city  coogresi. 


What  the  details  of  the  plan  are  do  not 
leak  out  in  the  chance  talk  of  the  street ; 
but  there  are  intimations  of  a  stone  quay  to 
be  swept  around  an  acre  or  two  of  water, 
which  acres  are  to  be  filled  up  by  a  gradual 
dumping  the  dty  carts,  until  the  ocean  shall 
have  become  land. 

The  scheme  seems  to  meet  with  occasional 
loud  objections ;  more  especially  on  the  part 
of  those  commercial  terrorists  who  foresee  a 
change  of  channel  consequent  upon  the  new 
Battery,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
present  navigable  privileges  of  New  York. 
How  well  founded  these  objections  may  be, 
we — in  common  with  the  greater  half  of  the 
city — have  no  accurate  means  of  determin- 
ing. If  the  plan  is  to  Aimish  new  Park 
room  for  our  walking  thousands, — where 
sick  emigrants  might  breathe  a  little  life  into 
their  wasted  systems,  and  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  may  gambol  over  larger 
space,  in  the  snufiing  of  the  sea-breeze,  we 
commend  it  for  charity's  sake.  But  if  it  is 
to  be  for  a  period  of  years,  a  foul  receptacle 
of  city  oflhl,  and  an  eye-sore  to  every  native 
or  stranger  who  rounds  the  light  upon  the 
jetty,  we  pray  the  mayor,  and  the  council, 
to  drop  the  bill  and  the  Battery — ^in  the 
water. 

•  Another   city  project  which   has 

warmed  the  cool  air  of  our  adjournment  of 
winter, — we  have  already  alluded  to^  we 
mean  the  Park  at  the  north  of  the  town. 
This  plan,  too,  strange  though  it  may  seem 
to  all  persons  of  civilized  appetites,  meets 
with  vigorous  opposition.  A  prominent 
daily  journal  contends  that  it  is  both  need- 
less and  extravagant ;  and  that  it  is  a  mere 
speculative  fancy  of  landholders  in  that 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  very  sad  to  think 
that  the  property  of  any  man  should  be 
benefited  by  such  a  public  charity;  it  is 
indeed  unfortimate  that  the  proposed  Park 
is  not  surrounded  by  uninhabited  regions ;  it 
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ifl  ttroDgly  to  be  ngretted  tli»t  thia  new 
long  of  the  citj  were  Dot  ao  odious  as  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  town-lota ;  for  in 
tliat  caae  we  n^gfat  hope  for  the  support  and 
approval  of  such  objectors  as  the  J<mm9l  of 

Fortunately,  however,  the  scheme  has 
wise  promoters — ^men,  who  seeing  into  the 
future  of  our  population,  have  the  sagacity 
and  good  sense  to  urge  this  provision  for 
health,  for  comfort,  and  for  all  the  ends  of 
city  dvilintion.  When  a  man  opposes  a 
particular  public  interest  by  suggesting 
another  and  more  feasible  course  of  secu- 
ring it,  we  respect  his  scruples,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  his  reason;  but  when  he 
condemns  as  extravagant  and  needless  a. 
measure  which  the  whole  civilised  world 
recognixes  as  an  imperative  necessity  for 
such  a  city  as  ours,  we  have  not  even  a  re- 
spect for  his  weakness. 

It  has  been  objected  to  us  as  a  nation— 
and  the  World's  Fair  confirms  the  accusa- 
tion— ^that  our  artisans  are  lacking  in  artistic 
taste,  and  chiefly  because  they  have  few 
forms  of  beauty  around  them  for  study,  and 
because  the  prevailing  fever  of  utility  has 
driven  from  our  minds  all  sense  of  the  ele- 
gant And  now  when  it  is  proposed  to  open 
a  grand  school  for  the  free  study  of  nature, 
for  a  full  development  of  the  laws  of  health, 
and  for  encouraging  a  love  of  the  truest  and 
purest  beauty, — ^the  matter  is  decried  as 
extravagant  and  needless. 

It  may  be  that  our  economists  and  parti- 
aans,  and  holders  of  down-town  property, 
may  prevent  this  accession  to  our  city  pride 
and  city  growth;  if  so,  we  can  hardly  wish 
them  joy  of  a  triumph  which  finds  its  forces 
in  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  hour,  and 
which  an  advancing  and  improved  age  will 
be  very  sure  to  reverse. 

Dropping  now  from  porks  to  panta- 
lets, we  have  to  make  our  week's  mention 
of  the  talk  in  the  jounuds  upon  the  new 
costume  for  ladies.  Already  we  have  made 
our  note  of  it ;  but  its  noise  is  growing,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  a  very  speedy  irrup- 
tion of  some  of  our  maou&cturing  towns, 
into  all  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  Turkish 
tunics.  The  long-dress  partisans  are  also 
afoot,  and  have,  it  would  seem,  to  strengthen 
their  grand  work,  added  an  inch  or  two  to 
their  hems.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this 
unusual  and  exciting  controversy  it  is  im- 


possiUe  to  foresee;  nor,  indeed,  are  va 
disposed  to  venture  any  decidisd  opinioo.  If 
we  were  to  take  up  a  defence  of  the  new 
style,  we  might  lose  caste  with  the  matrons, 
and  have  all  the  stout  women  against  os ; 
and  if  we  were  to  hazard  an  approval  of  the 
long  dresses,  we  might  be  subject  to  the 
attack  of  some  virago  in  short  dothes. 

Hie  editor  of  the  Album  seems  to  be  as 
cautious  as  ourselves ;  at  any  rate  our  lady 
readers  shall  judge  of  his  position,  by  his 
paragraph:— 

**  The  new  costume  for  the  ladiea  is  talked 
of  and  written  of,  just  as  though  it  were 
regularly  ordained  by  the  voice  of  lecturers 
and  the  pen  of  editors ;  whilst  not  only  are 
the  wearers  exceedingly  rata  aee«,  bat  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  a  new  mode  cannot  be 
brought  about  amongst  the  gentle  votaries 
of  fashion  by  any  such  meana  In  proof  of 
this,  may  be  adcluoed  the  total  failure  of  the 
late  attempt  to  bring  about  some  improve- 
ment in  male  costume,  for  which  it  was 
thought  that  the  World's  Fair  would  have 
been  an  excellent  opportunity.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  done  is  to  write  down,  and  talk 
down,  and  laugh  down  a  custom  whidi  is 
manifestly  inconvenient,  and  repulsive  to  all 
ideas  of  propriety.  We  therefore  have  no 
hesitation  in  denouncing  the  present  I«ngth 
of  ladies'  walking  dreuea  Dirt  and  deli- 
cacy cannot  foot  it  together :  but  the  eril 
may  be  remedied  without  any  violent 
changes;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  ladies  themselves  will  take  the 
many  hints  already  offered  them.  If  not, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  say  that  they  need 
a  Punch  or  a  Charivari  at  their  heda 
Those  witty  satirists  might  fairly  be  iD> 
voked." 

The  great  Fair  still  holds  fair  possss- 

sion  of  the  world's  thought,  and,  through  a 
thousand  channels  of  letter  and  illustratian, 
the  details  of  its  wonders  and  events  come 
to  our  ear  and  to  our  eye  Hie  access  of 
visitors  with  the  diminished  price  had  not 
been  for  the  first  week  so  great  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  still,  however,  the  throng  was  undi- 
minished ;  and  with  the  cheap  trains  which 
were  advertised  for  the  month  of  June,  the 
Palace  will  without  doubt  overflow. 

Mr.  GaxiLBT,  of  the  TVibunt  newspaper, 
continues  his  letten  to  that  paper ;  and  we 
must  say-^little  as  we  like  many  of  the 
sodal  vagaries  of  that  gentleman — ^that  he 
has  tempered  his  observations  thns  fisr  with 
a  discretion  and  a  sagadty  that  makes  his 
letters  not  only  eminently  readable,  but  in  a 
high  degree— truthful,  earnest,  and  valuable. 
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Among  other  matters  whieh  have  caught 
the  American  edltor'a  attention  hai  been 
the  new  Guild  of  Literature,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  already  made  in  these  pages. 
We  quote  his  notions  of  the  scheme  as  a  sort 
of  caveat  to  writing  men  and  women:  if  his 
remarks  are  true  of  literary  effort  in  a  coun- 
try, where  literature  secures  vastly  more 
pecuniary  success  than  hero— 4iow  eminently 
is  it  true  of  America  1 

THX  UTXEABT  OUXLDi 

" '  The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art*  will 
have  already  been  heard  of  in  America.  It 
is  an  undertaking  of  several  fortunate 
authors  and  their  friends  to  make  some 
provision  for  their  unsuccessful  brethren — 
for  those  who  have  the  bad  luck  to  be  born 
before  their  time,  as  well  as  those  who 
would  api^arently  have  done  better  by  de- 
clining to  be  born  at  alL  The  world  over- 
flows with  writers  who  would  fain  transmute 
their  thoughts  into  bread  and,  lacking  the 
opportunity,  have  a  slim  chance  for  any 
bread  at  all,  even  the  coarsest.  No  other 
dass  has  less  worldly  wisdom,  less  practical 
thrift ;  no  other  suffers  more  keenly  from 
'  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,' 
than  unlucky  authors.  If  any  thine  can  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  fiEite, 
and  especially  if  their  more  £&vored  brethren 
can  do  it,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  its  propriety. 

'*  And  yet  I  fear  the  issue  of  this  project. 
The  world  u  scourged  by  legions  of  drones 
and  adventurers  who  have  taken  to  Litera- 
ture as  in  another  age  they  would  have 
taken  to  the  highway — to  procure  an  easy 
livelihood.  Thev  write  because  they  are 
too  lazy  to  work,  or  because  they  would 
scorn  to  live  on  the  meagre  product  of  manu- 
al toil.  Of  Genius,  they  nave  mainly  the 
eccentricities — that  is  to  say,  a  strong  addic- 
tion to  late  hours,  hot  suppers,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  gin  and  water,  tnough  they  are  not 
particular  about  the  water.  What  Author- 
ship needs  above  all  things  is  purification 
from  this  Falstaff^s  regiment,  who  should  be 
taught  some  branch  of  honest  industry  and 
obliged  to  earn  their  living  by  it  So  far, 
therefore,  am  I  from  regretting  that  every 
one  who  wishes  cannot  rush  into  print,  and 
joining  in-  the  general  execration  of  publish- 
ers for  their  insensibility  to  unacknowledged 
merit,  that  I  wish  no  roan  could  have  bis 
book  printed  until  he  had  earned  the  cost 
thereof  by  bona  fide  labor>  and  that  no  one 
could  live  bv  Authorship  until  after  he  had 
practically  demonstrated  both  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  earn  his  living,  in  a  diflferent 
way.  I  greatly  fear  the  proposed  •  Guild,' 
even  under  the  wisest  regulations,  will  do  as 
much  harm  as  good,  by  ag^vating  the 


prevalent  tendency  toward  Authordiip  by 
thousands  who  never  asked  whether  the 
world  is  likely  to  profit  by  their  Incubra- 
tions,  but  only  whether  thiy  may  hope  to 
profit  by  them.  If  the  '  Guild*  should  tend 
to  increase  the  aspirants  to  the  honors  and 
rewards  of  Authorship,  it  will  incite  more 
misery  than  it  is  likely  to  overcome. 

**  However,  this  is  an  attempt  to  mend  the 
fortunes  of  unlucky  British  Authors,  and  as 
we  Americans  habitually  steal  the  produc- 
tions of  British  Authorship,  and  deliberately 
refuse  them  that  protection  to  which  aU 
producers  are  justly  entitled,  I  feel  myself 
fairly  indebted  to  the  dass,  by  the  amount 
of  my  reading  of  their  works  to  which  copy- 
right in  America  is  denied.  I  meant  to 
have  attended  the  first  dramatic  entertain- 
ment given  at  Devonshire  House  in  aid  of 
this  enterprise,  but  I  did  not  apply  for  a 
ticket  ^price  £6)  till  too  late ;  so  I  took  care 
to  be  m  season  for  next  time — that  is,  on 
Tuesday  evening— of  this  week. 

"  The  pUy  (as  before)  was  '  Not  so  Bad 
as  We  Seem,  or  Many  Sides  to  a  Character/ 
written  expressly  in  aid  of  the  *  Guild*  by 
Bulwer,  and  per&rmed  at  the  town  mansion 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  popular  of  the  British  nobility. 
On  the  former  evening  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  attended,  wiui  some  scores  of  the 
nobility ;  this  time  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
Duchesses,  <Jkc,  but  Commoners  largely  pre- 
ponderated, and  the  hour  of  commendng 
was  dianged  from  9  to  7i  p.  m.  The  apart- 
ment devoted  to  the  performance  is  a  very 
fine  one,  and  the  wnole  mansion,  though 
commonplace  enough  in  its  exterior,  is  fitted 
up  with  a  wealth  of  carving,  gilding,  sculp- 
ture, ^,  which  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  scenes  were  painted  expressly  in  aid  of 
the '  Guild,'  and  admirably  done.  The  Duke's 
private  band  played  before  and  between  the 
acts,  and  nothing  had  been  spared  on  his 
part  to  render  the  entertainment  a  pleasant 
one.  Every  seat  was  fiUcd,  and  at  $10 
each  and  no  expenses  out  A  handsome 
sum  must  have  oeen  realized  in  aid  of  the 
benevolent  enterprise. 

*'  The  male  performers,  as  is  well  under- 
stood,  are  all  Literary  amateurs ;  the  ladies 
alone  being  actresses  by  profession.  Charles 
Dickens  had  the  principal  character — that 
of  a  profligate  though  sound-hearted  young 
Lord — and  he  played  it  very  fairly.  But 
stateliness  sits  ill  upon  him,  and  incompa- 
rably his  best  scene  was  one  wherein  he 
appears  in  disguise  as  a  bookseller  tempting 
the  virtue  of  a  poverty-stricken  author. 
Doufflas  Jerrold  was  for  the  nonce  a  young 
Mr.  Softhead,  and  seemed  quite  at  home  in 
the  character.  It  was  better  played  than 
Dickens'a  The  residue  were  indifferently 
good — or  rather,  indifferently  bad — and  on 
the  whole  the  performance  was  indebted  for 
its  main  interest  to  the  personal  character 
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of  tlie  performen.  I  wts  Dot  sorry  when  it 
was  concluded 

"After  a  brief  interral  for  refreshmenta, 
liberally  proffered,  a  comic  after-piece,  *  Mr. 
NightingiUe's  Diary,*  was  given  viUi  fiur 
greater  spirit  Dickens  personated  the  prin- 
cipal character— or  ratber,  the  four  or  ^ye 
principal  characters — for  the  life  of  the 
piece  IS  sustained  by  his  appearance  sue- 
ceesiTely  as  a  lawyer,  a  servant,  a  yig- 
orous  and  active  gentleman  relieved  of 
his  distempers  by  water-cure,  a  feeble  in- 
valid, Ac,  ic.  It  is  long  since  I  saw  much 
acting  of  any  account,  but  this  seemed  to  me 
perfect ;  and  I  am  sure  the  raw  material  of 
a  capital  comedian  was  put  to  a  better  use 
when  Charles  Dickens  took  to  authorship. 
Hie  other  characters  were  fairly  presented, 
and  the  play  heartily  enjoyed  throughout" 

And  now,  having  rounded  our  gossip 

into  a  talk  of  books,  we  sliall  quote  as  an 
ofbet  to  the  above,  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
TBAOKxaAT,  the  author  of  Pfftimntt,  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literaiy 
Fund. 

*"The  toast  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  the 
Novelists*  being  proposed,  that  gentleman, 
in  returning  thanks,  said — *  As  there  were  a 
number  of  foreisn  gentlemen  present,  and 
the  question  of  literature  had  been  brought 
on  the  tapis,  there  was  a  certain  error  com- 
monly indulged  in  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
tested against  by  himself  and  bj  men  of  his 
profession.  He  wished  to  mform  those 
gentlemen  that  the  literary  men  of  England 
were  not  the  most  unfortunate,  the  most 
degraded,  the  most  seedy  people  which  was 
generally  supposed.  He  aid  not  believe  in 
Eterary  men  being  obliged  to  resort  to  ig- 
noble artifices  in  order  to  get  places  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  and  to  enter  into  society 
upon  sufferance ;  he  did  not  believe  in 
patrons,  except  such  as  those  before  him, 
who  were  glad  to  see  an  hoii^t  man,  and  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  as  he  had  been 
shaken  by  the  band  by  them.  Therefore,  he 
proposed  that,  from  this  day  forth  the  op- 
pressed literary  man  should  disappear  from 
amongst  us.  The  times  were  altered.  In 
the  days  of  Queen  Eli^beth  there  were  laws 
against  caricatures  and  lampoons,  visiting 
offenders  with  maiming  and  hanging ;  but  if 
that  were  the  state  of  things  now,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  his  august  friend 
and  patron,  Mr.  Punch  f  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) Where  would  be  his  hands,  and  neck, 
and  bowels — for  the  offenders  were  some- 
times disembowelled  toot  The  fact  was, 
the  literary  men  of  the  present  day  did  not 
want  pidrons,  they  wanted  friends;  but 
against  their  fandea  degradation  he  strongly 
protested  and  utterly  denied.  They  did  not 
want  to  be  pitied  any  more ;  and  as  for  pity 
being  employed  on  tne  novelists  of  the  pres- 


ent day,  that  was  altogether  ont  of  ths 
question.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  bad 
confidence  in  their  opinions,  and  looked  to 
them  as  leaders  on  other  than  literaiy 
mattera  Take  in  the  first  ]dace  the  grsat 
novelist,  the  great  head  of  a  great  paf  ty,  in 
a  great  assembly  of  this  country.     Wben  he 


first  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  he 
asked  on  what  interest  he  stood,  and  he  said 
he  stood  on  his  head ;  and  no  one  conU 
doubt  the  great  merit  and  geaios  of  Ml 
Disraeli  Another  eminent  novelist  address- 
ed letters  to  John  Bull,  from  hie  ancestral 
haU ;  and  a  third  was  even  at  that  moment 
employed,  heart  and  hand,  he  might  better 
say,  heart  and  voice,  in  a  cause  dT  diarity. 
(Alluding  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  engsged 
in  rehearsal  of  the  new  pJay  by  Sir  K  &  L. 
Bulwer.)  Of  course  it  was  impossible  far 
authors  to  settle  the  mere  price  by  whidi 
the  works  of  those  who  amused  the  public 
were  to  be  paid.  Signer  Twankadilla,  or 
Madame  TagUfipas,  by  their  cheats  or  toes, 
might  earn  as  much  in  a  night  a«  a  literary 
man  could  by  weeks  of  hard  labor.  Thej 
could  not  help  the  difference  of  payment, 
and  sometimes  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
distress.  Thank  God,  in  his  own  case,  he 
had  felt  that  necessity  for  awistance ;  sod 
because  he  had  found  friends  who  had  help- 
ed him  at  those  moments  of  distress,  he  wx 
deeply  interested  in  the  aims  of  a  eixiety 
which  had  for  its  object  the  helpioig  faretfarcD 
at  hours  of  similar  misfortune.*  " 

The  last  work  of  Mr.  Hawtbobsi 

has  met  with  rich  and  deserved  sooeess  ia 
England,  and  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Booii, 
for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  copy.  Hie 
Athemgum  commends  it  highly. 

A  revision  of  the  late  dedaioii  in 

reference  to  copyright  is  earnestly  prayed 
for  by  many  of  the  booksellers  in  London, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  dedsioD 
of  Lord  Campbell  may  go  up  to  the  Hoose 
of  Lords. 

Pwnch  has  become  latterly  particu- 
larly severe  on  American  topics^  and  has 
pomted  his  jokes,  with  portraits— from  the 
Ufa 

Among  new  American  issuee,  are— 

the  Heir  of  Watt-  Wayland,  by  Mast  How- 
m -j-Sngland  in  1850,  by  LAMAaTnn  ;— 
Watfiide  Flowtn,  by  Mrs.  St.  Leon  Lord  ;— 
Memoira  of  Wardtworth,  by  0.  Woana- 
woaTH; — CoM  Fidd;-'^  new  edition  of 
Fruh  Gleaninga f'-^Bulwer'a  New  Play; — 
The  Wife^e  8ieter,  by  Mra  Hubback  ;— a 
new  edition  of  CoUoiCe  Ship  and  Shore, 
(called  Land  and  Sea) ; — Pasra,  or  Seamee  Is 
the  Amamm,  by  T.F.  Wabbm. 
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This  inuA  admireJ  roof  was  built  by  i  o!  Canletbury.    At  tha  iop  of  one  of  ita 
Biabop  Joxoo  in   1BB3.    Lambeth   Police    towers,  iathe  priaon  Id  which  tha  Lollardi 
WW  the  uident  reiideiue  of  the  Archbiahopa  |  ware  conGced. 
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Thi*  vMt  Tork  U  Iha  oolj  one  of  iti  dua 
bci^UD  And  finuherl  m  oae  mgs ;  tni,  vhftt  ia 
Mill  mora  renuu-ksblc,  uader  one  Inibop,  bj 
ODS  muter- DuuoD,  *Dd  (except  ■  Itv  cod- 
temptible  luper-additiooi)  by  one  tichi- 
toct  It  WM  commenced  in  1875,  oine 
jam  after  the  fire,  and  fioiihed  in  1711. 


lie  pltui  ihom  Uiat  it  rcKmbln  an  Aiigki- 
Qolbic  church  of  tin  Urgeat  dua,  except 
odIj  in  tba  brodtb  and  feiraeBi  of  Uie 
aeveriei  or  oompartmenta.  Tbe  uanal  taai 
piers  at  the  croaaing  are  omitted,  to  •*  to 
throw  tbe  weight  of  the  dome  OD  eight  mr- 
rouadicg  piera,  (aa  at  Elj  C4Uiedi*l,)  aad 
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the  re-eDtering  angles  are  Btrengthened 
by  four  maasive  towers,  three  ooDtaioing 
yestries,  and  one  a  staircase,  all  oontiiiued  to 
the  height  of  the  clere-story  walls  or  about 
100  ft.  from  the  ground.  To  the  west  front, 
which  was  intended  for  the  principal  entrance, 
are  added  laterally,  beyond  the  breadth  of 
the  building  (as  at  Wells  and  Rouen)  two 
bell-towers  which  rise  with  pyramidal  sum- 
mits, to  tUmble  the  height  of  the  roofs ;  and 
behind  or  east  of  them,  are  two  oblong 
chapels  rising  no  higher  than  the  aisles, 
but  having  rooms  oyer  them,  corresponding 
to  the  clere-story.  On  the  eight  central 
ardies  are  boilt  two  concentric  circular  walls, 
the  outer  supporting  a  complete  colonnade, 
140  ft.  in  diameter,  admirably  contrived  to 
abut  the  inner,  which  carries  the  domes. 
Tliese  with  their  lantern,  crowned  by  a  gilt 
copper  ball  and  cross,  rise  altogether  to  thrice 
the  height  of  the  roofs,  or  865  ft.  from  the 
ground,  856  from  the  floor  of  the  church, 
and  875  from  that  of  the  crypts. 

Simple  ratios  prevail  between  all  the 
leading  dimensions,  and  especially  the  ratio 
of  1  to  2  between  the  breath  and  height  of 
openings,  avenues^  and  spaces.  Thus  the 
windows  are  chiefly  12  ft.  wide  by  24  high ; 
the  aisles  19  feet  in  dear  width  by  88  in 
dear  height ;  the  central  avenues  41  by  84 
(a  deficiency  of  only  one  foot  in  breadth) ; 
the  b^utiful-domed  vestibule  at  the  west 
end,  47  square  by  94  high ;  and  lastly,  the 
central  space,  108  in  dear  width,  by  216 
high.  In  dear  diameter,  this  space  is  ex- 
ceeded by  that  between  the  four  piers  of  St 
Sophia,  162  ft ;  between  those  of  St.  Peter's 
167 ;  the  drcular  inclosure  of  the  Pantheon, 
144 ',  the  octagon  (with  four  sides  open)  of 
Florence  Cathedral,  188 ;  and  the  crossing 
(with  all  sides  open)  of  the  mosque  of  Ach- 
met,  180  ft.  In  height,  however,  it  stands 
third,  exceeding  the  Pantheon  by  70  ft.; 
about  equalling  St  Soplua,  but  Islliog  short 
of  the  Florence  cupola  by  60  ft.,  and  of  St 
Peter's  by  160.  To  show  what  various  pro- 
portions have  been  admired  :•— at  the  Pan- 
theon, the  dear  height  is  eqtuil  to  the 
breadth,  and  at  Achmet's  dome  about  the 
same ;  at  St  Sophia,  one-third  greater ;  at 
Florence  and  St.  Paul's,  tvfice;  and  at  St 
Peter's  two  and  a  half  times  the  breadth. 

Our  view,  projected  from  a  point  in  the 
steeple  of  St  Martin's,  Ludgate,  with  the 
houses  omitted,  wUl  show  the  external  form 


and  decorations  of  the  dome,  incomparably 
the  finest  part ;  and  the  west  front,  whidi 
is  next  in  merit  With  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  exterior,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
aisles  are  induded  entirely  in  the  height  of 
the  lower  order  of  pilasters ;  and  that  the 
upper,  which  has  empty  niches  instead  of 
windows,  is  merely  a  wall  or  screen,  erected 
as  some  say,  to  hide  the  unclassical  forms  of 
flying  buttresses,  but  we  cannot  attribute  to 
Wren  so  yery  dumsy  and  disproportioned 
an  expedient  He  certainly  had  invention 
enough  to  have  given  those  features  a  form 
harmonizing  with  the  style  of  the  rest ;  and 
if  not,  no  necessary  features  would  be  con- 
sidered, except  perhaps  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,to  justify  so  gross  an  extravagance.  Be- 
sides, the  massiveness  of  this  wall,  about  9  ft. 
thidc,  precludes  the  idea  of  a  mere  screen, 
and  seems  to  .suggest  that  its  chief  motive 
may  be  to  fnmiah  a  load  like  that  of  the 
Gothic  pinnades,  but  much  heavier,  to  steady 
the  piers  below  it  against  the  thrust  of  the 
vaultings,  without  requiring  very  promiment 
buttresses. 


WAR  AM)  PEACE. 


ST  JAMBS   STONEBOUSE. 


Thi  warrior«iravet  his  atandard  high. 

His  fUchion  flashes  In  the  ttty : 
He  madly  ahouU  his  battle-cry, 

Aod  glories  in  a  well-fought  day. 
Bat  Famine's  at  the  city  gate. 

And  Rapine  prowls  without  the  walls, 
The  country  round  Ilea  deaolate, 

While  HavocV  blighting  footstep  Mia, 
By  rained  hMrthfr—by  homes  defiled^ 

In  Boenes  that  Nature's  visage  mar: 
We  feel  the  storm  of  Passions  wild, 

And  pluck  the  bitter  f^uit  of  war. 

The  cobweb  hangs  on  sword  and  belt, 

The  charger  draws  the  gliding  plough; 
The  cannon  in  the  furnace  meltt 

And  change  to  gentle  purpose  now. 
The  threshers  swing  their  pond'rous  flails; 

The  craftsmen  toll  with  cheerful  m^t, 
Hie  ocean  swarms  with  merchant  sails. 

And  busy  mills  look  gay  by  night 
The  happy  land  becomes  renowned, 

As  knowledge,  arts,  and  wealth  increase. 
And  thus  with  Plenty  smiling  round, 

We  cull  the  blessed  Fruits  of  Pesce. 

Many  complain  of  negleot  who  never  tried 
to  attract  Regard. 


HIOH  HEADS  AlfD  HIQH  EEEI& 


HIGH  HEADS  AND  HIGH  HEI 


"  lliere  U  no  spot  ao  itruga  that  &  (hoe 
may  not  dunes  to  be  di*eovered  in  it  I 
remember,  liter  hia  deatb,  to  hare  found  n 
tJDj,  spricol-eftUii  ilipper,  of  nanj  jein' 
itHading,  >11  failed  and  frayed,  among  the 
p«rchm«nta  uid  paper*  of  tlie  barsbest  old 
bachelor,  vho  ever  painted  love  as  ditmal. 
and  matrimonj  a  ton  evil — fat  tbe  admooi- 
tiott  of  tbe  riling  geoerBtioD. — I  hare  Men  a 
abapeleaa  hobnailed  leather  spednien  clamp- 
ed, and  patched,  and  Tamped  up,  lerTe  hj 
n;  of  a  flowerpot  in  the  balcony  of  an  ea- 
pedally  nistkal  young  lady, — The  '  Old 
Judge'  told  ua  bow  little  Liny  Fink'g  shoe 
wai  delMted  by  MIn  Bally  Horn  the  in- 
inulable,  ai  having  been  oUinoiuly  baked 
into  a  patMdge  pie   at   a  'pcnic   Mir.'— 


Out  of  Mademoiaelle  Sontag"*  iboe  wo 
champagne  outmgeoualy  drunk  in  Aant  id 
the  days  of  Sontag-olairy  when  Barnum  wu 
a  baby  I  And  we  see  what  a  stir  (SuAr- 
ella't  thoe  has  lieeu  making  among  tlK  "So- 
teri  and  Quenats,  brilliant  having  been  the 
defence  of  the  old  ocigiaal  glaw  alipper  by 
the  Brilomart  of  tbe  '  Luiim'  Cohpakios. 
wba  last  week  beat  the  big-wige  in  toilet 
antiquari  sniRn." 

"  PoHTtanir  wd  Madame  lUcamier — 
«bo  ia  at  best  unable  to  reliih  tbe^^MifMoa 
tone  of  modem  times,  and  vbo^  od  thit 
occasion,  was  entirely  diitanc«d  by  the  coi- 
oombicol  English  of  the  joonuklist  I  waa  tbe 
other  day  readily  in  our  &Torile  bower, 
(having  reciprocated  with  the  owner  0/  a 
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Crjatal,  and  by  the  aid  of  Dkaoon  re- 
ceiving the  rerj  last  intelligence  from  Bath 
and  London) — **P<mrtantt  I  know  a  story 
of  a  lost  shoe  odder  than  any  thing  that  you 
have  mentioned.  But,  first,  what  is  8outag- 
olaity,  my  beau  Lor  Nash  t  I  conceive  your 
English  very  well,  but  do  not  understand 
me  of  that  long  word.*' 

I  might  have  told  the  dear  lady  that  it 
meant  the  same  thing  as  Veitris-olatry,  or 
OtUnuird'olaityt  or  Rieamier-olairy^  or  any 
other  of  the  olairie$  in  which  her  countrymen 
have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  so  ardent ; 
bat  I  know  that  when  my  charming  friend 
once  wanders  away  from  her  point,  she 
never  comes  home  again ;  so  I  said  it  was 
but  nonsense — ^that  she  had,  perhaps,  better 
not  inquire  about  it — and  begged  for  her 
story  of  the  shoe. 

**  Though  it  belongs  to  the  feet,  Jdilor 
Nash,"  said  she,  (smiling,  as  Lady  Stepney 
does  when  she  thinks  she  has  been  artful 
and  witty,)  "it  has  more  relation  to  the 
head.  La  Marquise  de  Flescelles — 'tis  not 
the  lady's  real  name,  but  no  matter — ^was 
the  lady  in  Paris,  who  for  years  was  the 
most  courageous  in  carrying  out  (as  your 
new  jargon  is)  every  idea  to  its  extreme. 
Did  any  other  lady  wear  two  curls,  she 
mounted  three.  Her  panier  would  have 
sheltered  three  lovers,  not  one  poor  AbU 
only,  like  that  of  Madame  Fontgombault  1 
And  when  it  was  the  fancy  to  be  eoiffSe 
in  the  grand  style,  so  high  did  Madame  de 
Flescelles  go,  that  a  charge  was  made  of  her 
(look  here,  Milor  !  and  you  will  see  that  it 
is  no  eonU  bleu)  having  her  tSte  powdered  by 
a  eanfidatUe  and  a  page  from  the  top  of  a 

ladder." 

''Likely  enough,  Madame,**  said  L  '*I 
don't  suspect  you  of  blue  tales,  I  assure 
you; — and  could  I  not  show  you  caricatures 
of  our  English  ladies,  in  the  reign  of  spider- 
waists,  laced  by  main  force  t — and  of  maea- 


ronte. 


n 


"  Fourtant,  Monsieur  Nash,**  resumed  my 
French  friend,  though  in  the  most  well-bred 
fashion  possible,  still  interrupting  me — 
''Madame  de  Flescelles  once  enjoyed  an 
adventure  which  no  charge  could  improve. 
Dressed  for  a  ball,  she  was  one  evening — 
Leonard,  I  rather  think,  dressed  her  head 
himself — ^yes — no— yes — absolutely  Leon- 
ard. He  was  fiimons  for  working  up  a 
lady's  own  materials-— {I  have  heard  such  a 


practical  phrase  from  your  English,  n'eet  ee 
pas  f) — having  one  evening  wound  no  lesa 
than  eleven  ells  of  gause  into  the  tile  of 

Madame  la  Frincesse ,  no  matter  wha 

But  I  am  afraid,  that  after  he  had  become 
popular,  his  inspiration  left  him,  and  he 
grew  mechanical.  This  too  often  happens 
with  persons  of  genius."  And  here,  my 
dear  friend,  satisfied  that  she  had  said  a 
profound  thing,  paused,  that  I  might  relish 
it  properly ;  and,  during  the  pause,  looked 
up,  and  shed  a  tear,  small,  but  elegant 

"Well,"  resumed  the  R6camier,  "  when 
Madame  de  Flescelles  wis  dressed,  one  of 
her  satin  shoes — ^and  a  high-heeled  shoe, 
too— was  missing.  Mile.  Justine  had 
brought  them  both  in,  and  particularly 
remembered  having  as  usual,  laid  two  or 
three  rose-leaves  in  each,*  ready  for  Ma- 
dame to  put  them  on,-*-or,  perhaps,  they 
might  be  that  day  poppy-leaves*  from  the 
vase  on  the  table ;  for  Madame  was  in  that 
irritable  state  of  nerves  in  which  a  narcotic 
may  be  found  advantageous.  However, 
only  one  shoe  was  to  be  found  when  the  Utt 
was  finished.  Of  course  Mile.  Justine  laid 
the  blame  on  Tonton ;  forgetting  that  Ton- 
ton  was  too  well  brought  up  to  run  away 
with  any  thing,  save  for  his  own  table,  and 
that,  in  his  eating,— as  a  well-brought-up 
Tonton  should  be— he  was  more  difficUe 
even  than  la  Marquise  herself  Take  a  too- 
well  grown^nion  for  Teuton's  eotellettes  d 
la  soubisef  which  he  was  fond  of^  (provided 
the  dish  was  not  too  often  served,)  and 
there  was  not  a  living  creature  about  the 
house  whom  he  would  not  bite — even  his 
mistress  herself  I — No ;  Tonton  it  could  not 
be. 

"  Well,  dear  Madame,  what  had  become 
of  the  shoe  f  Tou  put  me  on  the  rack," 
said  I ;  knowing  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
the  dear  lady  to  an  end,  when  she  once  be- 
gins to  ramble,  is  by  dramatising  a  little  in 
the  article  of  interest ;  and  impatience. 

« The  sheet- Milor Where  was  I? 

— Qoing  to  tell  you  about  Tonton  and  the 
avadavats — ^The    shoe — where    it   wast — 


*  Leit  the  Lady  in  the  Elyalan  flelda  ■hoald  be 
thought  romancing,  it  may  be  proper  serionaly  to 
adduce  mondane  testimony  to  inform  the  reader 
that  a  MUamg  KflemHut,  of  the  aactoi  rifiwu, 
well  known  in  her  day  as  a  lady  of  (kahion  aad 
fkncy,  would  narer  put  on  her  lilk  stockings  till 
they  had  thus  been  famished.— En.  I*.  C. 
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Drewod  ovefally  up  ioto  the  Tory  middle 
of  the  ate  of  Madame  la  MarquUe  I  And 
throe  weeki  afterwards,  when  the  whole 
machine  was  taken  to  pieoei,  for  her  hair 
to  be  cleaned,  {ParleM-nun  dt  pa — that  wot  a 
bueioesa,  Milorl)  there  was  the  very  shoe 
—which  L6onard,  if  it  was  he,  had  put 
there,  in  a  fit  of  abeenoe — tafe,  as  if  I  hare 
reason  to  be  sure  of  it  from  a  rather  touch- 
ing  circumstance.  Madame  had  the  fancy 
of  putting  the  locks  of  hair  of  her  lovers 
into  her  diamond  shoe-buckles,  and  there 
was  one  lock,  just  then,  thai  she  would  hare 
been  more  than  usually  sorry  to  lose — ^whicfa 
led  her,  particularly,  to  recolleet  the  circum- 
stance." 

Bkau  Nash  bis  GHoer. 


CHATEAU  GHISMONDO;  08,  THE  AP- 
PABITION. 

raOM  THE  ntKNCH. 

Onx  erening,  when  I  was  sitting  with  a 
party  of  friends  at  twilight,  and  several  of 
them  had  related  marvellous  tales  of  haunt- 
ed houses,  witches,  ^  I  was  called  on  in 
my  turn  to  tell  a  ghost  story,  and  was  de- 
sired to  think  of  one  without  unnecessary 
delay.  "  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  your  request,"  said  I,  **  for  I 
once  witnessed  the  strangest  afparition  you 
can  possibly  imagine.  But,  observe,  what 
I  shall  narrate  is  really  no  fiction ;  it  is  a 
simple  fact,  which  I  shall  eventually  ex- 
plain." My  friends  drew  their  chairs 
eagerly  towards  me,  and  waited  with  con- 
siderable anxiety  for  me  to  commence  my 
tale:— 

It  was  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1812,  when  I  was  captain  in  the  dragoons, 
thai  I  garrisoned  at  Oiroone,  in  the  depart- 
ment du  Ter.  My  colonel  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  me  to  Barcelona,  where,  on  the 
day  following  OhristmasHlay,  a  market — 
celebrated  throughout  Catalonia  for  the 
horses  which  it  offered  for  sale— would  be 
held  as  usual.  He  deemed  it  advisable  that 
two  lieutenants  of  our  regiment  should  ac- 
company me ;  the  name  of  one  was  Sergy, 
that  of  the  other  Boutraix ;  they  happened 
to  be  my  particular  friends.  It  will  be  as 
well  for  me  to  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  character  of  each  of  these  men,  as  they 


took  a  prominent  part  in  the  story  I  am 
going  to  tell  you. 

Sergy  was  one  of  that  description  of 
young  officers  that  the  schools  then  frequent- 
ly sent  forth  into  the  world ;  and,  at  fint, 
he  had  to  overcome  some  antipathy  and 
many  prejudices  before  he  was  liked  by  his 
comrades — but  for  this  a  very  short  time 
sufficed.     His  countenance  was  extremely 
pleasing ;  his  manners  were  excessively  re- 
fined and  elegant ;  he  possessed  ready  wit 
and  brilliant  imagination,  and  his  braveiy 
was  undoubted.     Tbere  was  scarcely  any 
accomplishment  in  which  he  did  not  excel, 
but  his  delicate  and  sensitive  organization 
rendered    him    particularly  alive    to   the 
charms  of  muaia    He  would  be  filled  with 
enthusiasm,  and  tears  of  emotion  would  start 
into  his  eyes  on  listening  to  an  instrument 
touched  by  a  skillful  hand,  or  to  a  beantiful 
voice,  especially  if  it  was  a  woman's  voice, 
and  that  woman  was  pretty.     His  raptures 
were  then  frequently  like  those  of  a  deli- 
rious person,  and  I  really  sometimes  trem- 
bled for  his  reason.    Alter  what  I  have  just 
said,  you  will  very  naturally  imagine  that 
Sergy's  heart  was  particularly  susceptible 
of  love  :    indeed,  I  scarcely  know  when  be 
was  free  from  one  of  those  violoit  passions^ 
upon  which  the  whole  of  a  man's  after-life 
would  seem  to  depend.     Fortunately,  the 
exalted  nature  of  his  imagination  kept  him 
from  any  of  the  excesses  of  this  passion. 
He  sought  for  a  mind  as  ardent  as  his  own, 
with  which  he  could  entirely  sympathise, 
and  he  was  constantly  deluding  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  had  at  length  met  with  a 
being  perfectly  suited  to  him ;  ao  thai  the 
idol  of  one  day  was  cast  off  the  next,  when 
he  found  thai  she  was  without  the  charms 
with  which  his  imagination  had  invested  her. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  the  humiliating 
conviction  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  remarkiqg,  thai  the  unknown 
object  of  his  wishes  and  hopes  was  not  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  seek,  and,  of  course,  to  be  deceived 
again,  as  he  had  been  a  thousand   timea 
before.     From  his  natural  excitability  and 
extraordinary  sensitiveness,  he  was  disposed 
to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  marvellous :  per- 
haps he  was  superstitious  from  the  nature 
of  his  education  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  his  pecu- 
liar disposition  rendered  him  still  more  sa 
His  beUef^  therefore,  in  the  imaginary  mis- 
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,  which  the  world  of  spirits  had  destined 
for  him,  was  not  a  mere  freak  of  fancy — it 
formed  the  faTorite  subject  of  his  thoughts 
and  dreams. 

Boutraiz  offered  a  complete  contrast  to 
Sergj.  He  was  a  tall,  robust  fellow.  Like 
Sergy,  however,  in  being  full  of  hnmcv,  in- 
tegrity, and  bravery ;  but  his  features  were 
-commonplace,  and  his  mind  resembled  his 
features.  He  could  form  no  notion  of  that 
love  which  was  the  result  of  one  mind 
eympathixing  with  another — the  love  of  the 
head  and  heart,  which  was  sufficient  to  in- 
fluence a  man's  whole  life,  he  believed  it  to 
be  a  pure  creation  of  poets  and  novel-wri- 
ters. He  occasionally  indulged  himself  in 
the  love  which  he  did  understand,  but  he 
allowed  it  to  occupy  no  more  of  his  time 
than  it  merited.  To  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  he  was  not  equally  indifferent,  and  he 
was  always  the  last  to  quit  it ;  unless,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  lack  of  wine.  His  intel- 
lectual life  was  composed  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  ideas:  some  of  these  were  so 
completely  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  root  them  out.  The  difficulty 
he  found  in  proving  any  thing  by  sound 
argument,  induced  him  to  deny  every  thing. 
Any  conclusion  which  had  been  rationally 
drawn  from  belief  or  feeling,  was  treated  by 
him  as  an  absurdity.  He  would  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  exclaim :  "  'Tis  all  fanaticism 
or  prejudice!"  if  the  person  obstinately 
persisted  in  his  opinion,  he  would  then 
quietly  lean  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
continue  to  whistle  till  the  discussion  had 
ended.  Though  he  had  never  read  more 
than  two  pages  of  Voltaire  and  Piroo,  whom 
he  considered  a  philosopher,  he  believed 
himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  those 
authors,  and  quoted  them  on  all  occasions. 
But,  with  all  his  oddities,  Boutraiz  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  and,  above  all,  a  capital 
Judge  of  horses. 

As  we  were  to  choose  our  own  conveyance 
to  Barcelona,  we  resolved  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  arrieros  (or  carriers)  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  numbers  at  Oironne.  We  presumed 
too  much,  alas  I  on  the  idea  that  we  should 
be  able  to  meet  with  one  whenever  we 
wished.  Christmas-eve,  and  the  market 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
day,  drew  numbers  of  travellers  from  all 
parts  of  Catalonia ;  and,  unfortunately,  we 
h»d  waited  till  the  very  day  for  procuring  a 


vehicle.  At  eleven  o'clock  of  that  momiog, 
we  were  still  looking  out  for  an  arriero,  and 
there  was  only  one  which  we  had  a  chance 
of  securing,  and  that  was  just  ready  to  start 
from  the  door. 

"  Curse  your  carriage  and  mules  !**  shout* 
ed  Boutraix,  who  was  noad  with  rage — and 
he  seated  himself  on  the  shaft  "  May  all 
the  devils  of  hell  be  let  loose  on  your  path  1 
What  1  do  you  not  now  intend  us  to  go  by 
you?" 

The  arriero  shook  his  head,  and  drew 
back  a  step  or  two. 

**Qod  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.  Mas- 
ter Estevan,"  said  I,  with  a  smile ;  "  have 
you  any  passengers  V* 

"  1  certainly  cannot  correctly  say  that  I 
have  pcusengera,  but  I  have  one  passenger,** 
answered  the  arriero,  '*  and  he  is  the  Sei- 
gneur Bascara,  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
who  is  going  to  join  his  company  at  Barce- 
lona; he  remained  behind  to  accompany 
the  baggage — I  mean  to  say  that  portman- 
teau full  of  finery  and  gewgaws,  which 
would  scarcely  furnish  a  load  for  a  single 
donkey." 

"  Ah,  ah  1  Master  Estevan,  nothing  could 
happen  better ;  for  your  carriage  has  room 
for  four  persons.  The  Seigneur  Bascara  will, 
I  dare  say,  willingly  allow  us  to  pay  our 
share  of  the  journey,  and  he  may  pocket  the 
money,  for  we  shall  say  nothing  about  the 
arrangem^.  Be  so  good  as  to  ask  him  if 
he  will  permit  us  to  accompany  him." 

Bascara  readily  agreed  to  our  proposal, 
and  we  started  at  noon  from  Gironne.  The 
morning  was  as  beautiful  a  morning  as  could 
be  expected  at  that  time  of  the  year ;  but 
we  bad  scarcely  passed  the  last  houses  of 
the  town  before  Uie  light  mists,  which  we 
had  previously  observed  gathering  in  the 
sky,  changed  into  a  thick  rain.  This,  in  a 
short  time,  came  down  in  such  torrents,  that 
the  roads  became  very  heavy  and  dangeroos 
in  parts,  and  at  sunset  we  found  ourselves  a 
long  distance  from  Barcelona.  At  length 
we  reached  Mattaro,  where  we  resolved  to 
sleep,  simply  because  our  equipage  could  go 
no  farther ;  but,  alas  1  there  was  no  accom- 
modation for  us  at  the  inn. 

"  Some  fatality  seems  to  pursue  us  on  our 
journey,**  remarked  the  arriero,  when  he 
informed  us  of  this  misfortune.  '*  There  is 
actually  no  lodging  left  for  us,  except  in  the 
ChAteau  Ghismondo." 
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"We win  soon  see  if  that  is  the  ose,** 
exdaimed  I,  as  I  leaped  from  the  chaise. 
"  I  require  a  stable,  a  room,  and  refresh- 
ments"  said  I  to  the  hostess,  in  that  kind  of 
imperious  tone  whidi  we  had'  generally 
found  to  answer  on  these  occasions ;  "  and 
these  without  loss  of  time ;  it  is  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  emperor." 

**  Heyday,  captain,"  cried  the  good  dame, 
with  tlM  most  perfect  assurance ;  **  if  the 
emperor  himself  were  to  apply  for  a  lodging 
he  would  not  eren  find  standing  room  in 
our  hostelry.  ProTisions  and  wine  you  can 
have  in  plenty,  for,  thanks  to  Heaven,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  them  in  a  town 
like  thla  But,  on  my  word  of  honor,  there 
is  not  lodging  to  be  had — saye  in  the  OhA- 
teau  Ohismondo/' 

"  I  only  wish  this  terrible  castle  was 
really  not  hr  off,"  said  I ;  "  for  I  would 
certainly  sooner  pass  the  night  in  it  than  in 
the  street,** 

**  Well,  that's  not  at  all  a  bad  idea ;  the 
Ghftteau  Ghismondo  is  only  three-quarters 
of  a  league  from  here,  and  shelter  is  to  be 
found  in  it  at  all  times  and  seasons,  though 
people  seldom  avail  UiemseWes  of  this  ad- 
vantage ;  you  Frenchmen  are  not  men  to 
yield  a  comfortable  lodging  to  the  devil  If 
you  like  this  plan,  your  carriage  shall  be 
filled  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make 
you  pass  a  merry  night,  unless  you  happen 
to  be  disturbed  by  some  mysterioJI  visitor." 

In  ten  minutes  after  this  discussion  our 
conveyance  was  so  crammed  with  good 
things,  that  the  smallest  person  could  not 
have  inserted  himself  We  had  resolved  to 
proceed  on  foot 

''Where  are  we  to  go,  captain!"  asked 
the  arrierot  who  was  a  little  surprised  at 
our  preparations. 

"Where  are  we  to  got — ^my  poor  Es- 
tevan  I  why,  to  the  Chftteau  Ghismondo,  in 
all  human  probability." 

**  To  the  Cb&teau  Ghismondo  I  Then  may 
the  blessed  Virgin  have  mercy  jipon  us.  My. 
mules  would  not  even  dare  to  undertake 
the  journey  there." 

•*  They  will  undertake  it,  however,"  and 
I  slipt  a  few  pieces  of  money  into  his  hand ; 
"  for  they  will  have  a  luxurious  feed  after 
their  fatigue ;  and  remember,  my  good  fel- 
low, there  are  three  excellent  bottles  of  old 
wine  of  Palamoe  for  yourself." 

"Do  we  really  go  to  the  Ch&teaa  Ghis- 


mondo T  inquired  Bascara.  ^'Are  yoo- 
aware,  gentlemen,  what  the  ChAteau  Ghis- 
mondo is  I  Nobody  has  ever  sought  shelter 
there  with  impunity,  or  without  havings 
made  a  previous  compact  with  the  evil 
spirit  No !  not  for  millionii  would  I  enter - 
it :  no,  I  am  quite  resolved  not  to  attempt 
it." 

'*  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  will  accom- 
pany us.  However,  my  excellent  Bascara,* 
said  Boutraix,  while  he  encircled  the  mana- 
ger with  a  muscular  arm,  **  would  it  become 
a  brave  Castilian  to  be  scared  away  from  a 
place  on  account  of  an  absurd  tradition  f' 
No,  no !  proceed,  my  good  Bascara,  tod  rest 
assured  that  if  ihe  devil  attempts  to  molest 
you,  Lieutenant  Boutraix  will  step  in  be- 
tween you.  By  heavens,  I  should  only  like 
to  witness  such  a  thing." 

In  the  meantime  we  had  advanced  some 
way  on  our  road,  but  I  must  say  that  the 
mules  did  not  press  forward  very  willingly, 
for  they  were  already  much  overworked  and 
required  provender. 

*•  After  all,"  observed  Sergy,  "  we  have 
not  yet  heard  why  the  Ch&tean  de  Ghismon- 
do is  such  an  object  of  dread  to  so  many 
people    Perhaps  it  is  haunted  by  ghosts.* 

"More  likely  by  robbers,"  replied  I; 
"there  is  generally  some  foundation  for 
these  superstitious  terrors." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Estevan,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "  that  any  body  is  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Castle  of  GhinDoodo  ? 
If  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  know  any 
thing  about  it,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity ;  for  my  father  waa 
once  inside  it  Ah  1  he  was  a  good  creature, 
God  forgive  him  for  loving  drink  a  little 
too  much." 

"Pray  tell  us  the  story,"  cried  Sergy, 
eagerly. 

"  Oh,  that  unfortunate  Ghismondo  I"  said 
Estevan,  and  then  be  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  as  if  he  feared  to  be  heard  by  some 
unseen  witness.  "Unfortunate  he  was, 
indeed,"  continued  he,  "for  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  inexorable  anger  of  God.  At  * 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  Ghismondo  became 
the  head  of  the  noble  family  of  Las  Sierras, 
which  is  so  celebrated  in  our  chronicles ;  it 
is  about  three  hundred  years  ag^o  since  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  the  exact 
year  is  mentioned  in  the  chronicle.  He  was: 
a  handsome,  generous,  and  brave  knight^ 
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and  possessed  such  captivatiDg  manners, 
that  wherever  he  went  he  was  welcome ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  rather  fond  of 
bad  company,  and  did  not  keep  in  mind  the 
fear  and  love  of  God,  At  length  he  became 
so  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  and  his  prodi- 
gality had  so  completely  ruined  him,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
very  castle  in  which  you  have  so  imprudent- 
ly resolved  to  spend  the  night,  for  this  was 
all  that  was  left  of  his  rich  patrimony.  In 
this  retreat  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days, 
being  delighted  to  escape  his  creditors  and 
the  many  enemies  which  his  reckless  pas- 
sions had  made  him.  His  companions  were 
an  esquire  (who  had  led  as  bad  a  life  as 
himself)  and  a  young  page,  the  corruption 
of  whose  mind  had  far  outstepped  his  years. 
There  were  besides,  in  the  castle,  a  few 
armed  men,  who  had  joined  in  many  of  the 
crimes  of  Qhismondo  and  his  two  friends, 
and  who  had  therefore  resolved  to  follow  his 
fortunes.  One  of  the  first  expeditions  which 
Qhismondo  undertook  after  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  ekdteau,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  himself  a  companion 
of  the  other  sex;  and,  like  the  vile  bird 
which  defiles  its  nest,  he  selected  his  victim 
from  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  Some 
said,  however,  that  Inez  de  las  Sierras  (this 
was  the  name  of  his  niece)  had  not  been  un- 
willingly carried  oft 

**  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
all  at  once  the  fiitr  Inez,  who  had  received 
a  Christian  education,  became  horror-struck 
at  the  sinful  life  she  had  been  leading.  Her 
soul  had  suddenly  been  illumined  by  a  ray 
of  divine  grace,  and  at  midnight,  on  this 
same  night  of  the  year  which  recalls  to  the 
mind  of  the  fiiithful  the  Saviour's  birth,  she 
entered  the  banqueting  hall,  contrary  to  her 
usual  habit,  where  these  three  wicked  men 
were  seated  round  the  hearth,  and  were 
indulging  in  the  most  awful  excess.  Her 
&ith  so  completely  inspired  her  that  she 
forgot  all  fear  while  she  addressed  the  three 
sinners,  and  pictured  to  them  in  the  most 
eloquent  words,  the  wickedness  of  their 
deeds,  and  the  horror  of  that  eternal  punish- 
ment which  awaits  all  those  who  turn  not 
from  their  evil  courses.  She  wept  and 
prayed,  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Qhismondo,  and  as  she  placed  her  white 
hand  on  his  heart,  which  had  so  lately  beaten 
with  the  emotion  of  love,  she  strove  to 


awaken  in  his  breast  some  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. But,  alas !  she  had  undertaken  a 
task  beyond  her  strength,  for  Qhismondo, 
being  stimulated  at  length  by  his  barbarous 
companions,  plunged  his  dagger  into  her 
bosom." 

"  The  monster  1"  exclaimed  Sergy,  deeply 
affected  by  the  story. 

*'  This  horrible  crime,**  pursued  Estevan, 
"  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  their  mirth,, 
and  they  continued  to  drink  and  sing  licen- 
tious songs  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  body, 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
men-at-arms,  who  had  discovered  that  the 
sounds  of  revelry  had  ceased,  entered  the 
banquet  hall,  and  found  four  bodies  stretched 
on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  pools  of  blood 
and  wine.  The  three  drunkards  were  carried 
off  to  their  beds,  and  the  corpse  was  placed 
in  its  winding  sheet  The  vengeance  of 
Heaven,  however,  did  not  sleep,  for  Qhis- 
mondo*s  eyes  were  scarcely  closed  when 
Inez  entered  his  chamber ;  she  was  pale  and 
covered  with  blood ;  she  wore  a  shroud,  and 
soon  held  forth  a  flaming  hand,  which  she 
at  length  placed  heavily  on  his  heart,  on  the 
exact  spot  on  which  she  had  laid  it  a  few 
hours  before.  Qhismondo  seemed  nailed  to 
the  bed  by  some  irresistible  power,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  escape  from  the  horrible 
apparition ;  he  could  express  his  agony  only 
in  sighs  and  groans.  The  flaming  hand  ap- 
peared aAually  fastened  to  the  place,  and 
the  heart  of  Qhismondo  burnt  and  continued 
to  bum  until  sunrise,  when  the  phantom  dis- 
appeared. His  accomplices  were  visited 
in  a  similar  manner  by  the  ghost  of  Inez. 
The  next  day,  and  every  day  during  that 
never-ending  year,  the  three  wretched  men 
sought  each  other's  eyes,  to  learn,  if  possible, 
from  their  expression,  the  nature  of  their 
dreams,  for  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  The  love  of  excitement  and 
gain,  however,  soon  plunged  them  into  fresh 
crimes,  and  at  night  they  revelled  in  all 
kinds  of  excess,  in  order  to  drive  away 
thought,  and  to  keep  off  sleep  as  much  as 
they  could,  because  they  dreaded  its  ap- 
proach on  account  of  their  nightly  visitant 

"  At  length  the  anniversary  of  the  24th 
of  December  arrived,  and  the  three  friends 
were  sitting  as  usual  round  the  hearth  at 
their  evening  meal.  Suddenly,  just  as  the- 
doek  struck  twelve,  they  heard  a  voice  in 
the  adjoining  gallery,  and  in  a  few  seconda 
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Afterwards  Inez  entered  the  bAoqueting 
hall. 

"'Here  X  am/  cried  she,  and  she  cast 
aside  her  funeral  drapery,  and  sat  down 
with  them,  richly  dressed,  as  she  used  to  do. 

"  To  their  infinite  terror,  she  began  to  eat 
bread  and  drink  wine  as  if  she  were  living, 
then  she  proceeded  to  dance  and  sing,  and 
to  amuse  them  as  had  been  her  wont ;  aU  at 
once  her  hand  began  to  blaze  just  as  they 
had  seen  it  in  their  dreams,  and  she  placed 
it  on  Ghismondo's  heart,  as  well  as  on  the 
«squire*s,  and  the  page's ;  instantly  all  was 
over,  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  heart  of  each 
of  these  sinners  was  reduced  to  cinders. 
The  men-at-arms  came  into  the  banqueting 
hall  as  usual  at  three  o'clock,  and  this  time 
they  had  to  carry  away  four  dead  bodies 

"But  this  is  not  a]l,"  pursued  Estevan. 
**  And  I  entreat  you  to  'listen  to  me  for  an 
instant  before  you  decide  on  spending  the 
^ight  in  the  castle.  Since  the  death  of 
Ohismondo,  his  retreat  has  become  hateful 
to  every  body,  and  is  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  devil ;  even  the  road  whidi  leads  to 
it  is  deserted,  as  you  may  observe  ;  all  that 
is  known  now  is,  that  every  year,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  at  midnight,  each  win- 
dow in  the  ehdteau  becomes  immediately 
illuminated,  and  those  who  have  had  courage 
to  enter  the  dread  abode,  have  seen  the 
spirits  of  the  knight,  the  esquire,  and  the 
page,  and  Inez,  visit  the  banquet  hall,  and 
have  witnessed  the  same  scene  as  I  have 
described  on  that  memorable  24th  of  De- 
cember. This  is  the  doom  assigned  to  them 
till  the  end  of  all  time." 

These  last  words  made  Bontraix  burst 
into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

"Go  to  the  devil,"  cried  he,  while  he 
slapped  the  arriero  familiarly  on  the  shoul- 
der ;  **  nothing  but  prejudice,  my  good  Ca«- 
tillan ;  this  is  one  of  the  old  grandmothers' 
tales  of  the  superstitious  times  which  are 
oo  longer  credited  in  Spaia  Come,  spur  on 
your  mules,  I  would  drink  a  toast  to  Satan 
himself  to  see  the  supper  sooner  prepared" 

"  These  were  exactly  my  father's  words," 
remarked  Estevan. 

"WeU,  but,"  saidScrgy,  "you  have  not 
yet  told  us  what  your  father  saw,  that  so 
terrified  him." 

**  Exactly  what  I  mentioned  before,  gen- 
tlemen ;  after  having  passed  a  long  gallery 
•of  portraits,  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 


banqueting  room,  and  there  he  saw  tlte 
ghosts  of  Ohismondo,  of  his  esquire  and 
page,  and  beheld  Inez  showing  them  a 
bleeding  wound  in  her  bosom,  and  she  be- 
gan to  dance  and  to  approach  him  with 
the  others,  when  suddenly  my  fikther  re- 
membered the  horrible  stoiy  whidi  he  had 
heard,  and  sank  to  the  ground  as  if  he  were 
dead,  and  when  he  came  to  himself  the  next 
morning,  he  found  himself  on  the  steps  of 
the  parish  church." 

"Where  he  had  fiiUen  asleep  the  night 
before,"  said  Bontraix,  "because  he  had 
taken  too  much  wine ;  it  was  a  drunkard's 
dream,  my  poor  Estevan ;  but  this  infanal 
ehdteaut  are  we  never  to  reach  it  T 

"  We  are  here  at  last,"  said  Estevan. 

"  And  not  too  soon,  for  I  actually  hear 
thunder,  a  most  extraordinary  thing  at  this 
time  of  the  year,"  observed  Sergy. 

"  It  may  always  be  heard  at  this  particu- 
lar season,  near  the  Ch&teau  Ghismondo^" 
replied  the  arriero. 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  a 
vivid  flash  of  hghtning  darted  frmn  the 
heavens,  and  displayed  the  white  walls  of 
the  old  castle  to  our  view.  The  diief  en- 
trance appeared  to  have  been  long  dosed, 
but  the  principal  hinges  had  broken  away 
from  the  stones  which  supported  them, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  ahr  upon  them 
for  centuries,  so  that  we  managed  with  our 
swords  to  carve  a  passage  through  the 
crumbling  doorway,  and  immediately  found 
ourselves  in  the  fore-court  On  its  left  was 
a  projecting  roof,  which  formed  a  coverii^ 
to  a  kind  of  cattle  shed;  this  had  been 
formerly  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  horses  of 
the  governor  of  the  castle  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season ;  we  were  exceedin^y 
delighted  when  we  perceived  this  rough 
stable,  for  it  was  just  what  we  required  for 
housing  the  mules  and  carriage. 

''This  will  do  fiunously  for  my  mules," 
cried  Estevan,  who  appeared  more  contented 
and  composed  than  he  had  been  during  the 
journey,  "and  you  know,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  a  proverb  which  says,  '  that  the 
muleteer  is  always  comfortable  wherever 
his  mules  are  weU  lodged,'  and  I  feel,  with 
a  little  bit  of  something  to  eat,  and  the 
three  bottles  of  wine  which  the  captain 
promised  me,  I  shall  do  welL" 

"  Here  they  are,"  exclaimed  I,  "  and  two 
loaves  and  a  quarter  of  roast  lamb  besides, 
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for  your  inpper ;  you  will  not  five  badly,  I 
think ;  and  nov,  having  taken  care  of  your 
comfort  as  well  aa  the  mules,  we  must  lose 
DO  time  in  preparing  our  own  repast" 

We  lighted  four  torches,  and  then  mounted 
the  grand  staircase,  which  was  strewn  with 
dust  and  litter ;  when  we  reached  the  land* 
ing-plaoe  on  the  first  story  we  rested  a  mo- 
ment to  take  breath;  on  our  left  was  a 
long  corridor,  which  was  so  narrow  and  so 
dark  that  our  torches  could  not  pierce  its 
obscurity;  immediately  before  us  was  a 
door,  or  rather  there  had  been  one,  which 
led  to  various  apartments;  we  continued  to 
pursue  our  inquiries,  and  at  length  we  en- 
tered a  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  I  per- 
ceived were  hung  with  portraits ;  to  these 
I  eagerly  drew  the  attention  of  my  com- 
panions, who  had  not  yet  remarked  Uieml 

"  Yes,  pictures,''  cried  Boutraiz,  "  as  cer- 
tain as  there  is  a  God  in  heavea  Is  it 
possible  that  the  drunken  father  of  that 
simpleton  of  an  arriero  could  have  come  as 
fiurasthisT 

**  Impossible,  you  know,"  remarked  Sergy, 
with  a  scornful  smile,  "  Ibr,  if  you  remem- 
ber, he  fell  asleep  on  the  steps  of  the  parish 
church,  because  he  was  so  tipsy  that  he 
could  go  no  farther." 

"My  good  fellow,  I  am  not  asking  you 
for  your  opinion,"  said  Boutraix,  while  he 
produced  his  eyeglass,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine minutely  the  broken  frames.  **  Tes, 
they  are  actually  pictures,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  they  are  portraits  of  the  fitmily  of  Las 
Sierras." 

Sergy  meanwhile  had  s^aed  a  torch,  and 
was  gazing  eagerly  at  one  of  the  portraits. 

«  Look,"  cried  he,  ••  look  at  this  knight  of 
the  gloomy  countenance,  this  must  be  Ghift> 
mondo  himself;  bow  admirably  the  painter 
has  expressed  in  his  young  features  all  the 
lassitude  of  voluptuousness,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  crime  1  It  makes  one  melan- 
dioly  to  look  upon  it" 

**  Well,  the  portrait  next  to  it,"  said  I, 
**  will  refresh  your  eyes,  after  gasing  at  its 
gloomy  companion,"  while  I  inwardly  smiled 
at  his  conjecture ;  "  it  is  H^e  portrait  of  a 
woman,  and  if  it  was  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation,  and  nearer  to  us,  you  would 
certainly  fall  into  raptures  on  the  charms  of 
Inez  de  las  Sierras,  for  you  may  easily  im- 
agine it  is  her.  What  an  elegant  and  digni- 
fied figure,  and  what  a  graceful  attitude ' 


what  an  arm  and  handl    This  is  exactly 
what  Inez  ought  to  be." 

''And  what  she  was,"  said  Sergy,  with 
warmth.  "  Oome  here,"  cried  he,  while  he 
dra^^  me  after  him,  "  I  have  found  a  good 
light  for  it,  and  have  managed  to  catch  the 
expression  of  the  eyes.  I  never  beheld  eyes 
which  appealed  more  completely  to  the  soul 
—'tis  life-lika" 

"  Wait,  wait  a  moment,"  exclaimed  Bou- 
traix, whose  tall  figure  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  frame ;  '*  there  is  a  name  written  here  in 
Oerman,  or  Hebrew,  for  aught  I  know,"  and 
he  grasped  hold  of  the  picture ;  *"  I  would 
as  soon  take  the  trouble  of  explaining  the 
Koran,"  said  he. 

"  Inez  de  las  Sierras,  Inez  de  las  Sierras," 
cried  Seigy,  enthusiastically ;  **  read  for 
yourselves." 

"  Hither,  gentlemen,  follow  me,"  shouted 
Boutraix,  who  had  left  us  looking  at  the 
portraits.  "Here  is  a  hall  of  reception, 
which  will  make  us  forget  all  regret  at  quit- 
ting Mattaro;  why,  faith,  'tis  a  banquet 
room  worthy  of  a  prince." 

The  hall  to  which  Boutraix  drew  our  at- 
tention was  in  a  much  better  state  of  pres- 
ervation than  any  other  part  of  the  castle ; 
it  was  lighted  at  one  end  hf  two  very  nar- 
row windows,  which,  from  their  particular 
position,  had  remained  tolerably  uninjured 
from  the  effects  of  age  and  climate.  The 
hangings  of  printed  leather,  and  the  strange 
antique  chairs  gave  to  the  whole  apartment 
an  air  of  rude  magnificence ;  there  was  a 
round  table,  too^  wbidi  immediately  brought 
to  our  recollection  the  impious  revels  in 
which  Ghismondo  so  often  indulged. 

It  cost  us  several  journeys  to  bring  hither 
our  provisions,  as  well  as  wood  for  making 
a  fire ;  we  found  every  thing  safe,  however, 
even  Bascara's  trunk  of  finery,  and  at  length 
we  had  carried  in  all  the  good  cheer  for  our 
evening  meaL 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  remarked  I,  **  if 
our  party  of  to-night  were  to  add  a  fresh 
pretext  for  the  credulity  of  the  inhabitants; 
it  is  just  the  hour  when  GJbismondo  is  said 
to  come  every  year  to  take  part  in  his  in- 
fernal banquet,  and  our  lights,  which  must 
be  seen  through  the  windows,  will  certainly 
cause  the  superstitious  to  think  that  a  feast 
of  demons  is  going  forward ;  I  dare  say  it 
was  upon  a  similar  circumstance  that  Este- 
van's  story  was  founded." 
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"  And  perhaps,  too,**  remarked  Bootraiz, 
"  lome  persona  who  happened  to  he  here  on 
a  24th  of  December,  amused  themselyee  in 
dressing  up  and  performing  the  ports  of 
Ohismondo  and  his  oomrades ;  now,  here  is 
a  knight's  soit,  which  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  mode  for  the  captain,  and  there  is 
another  which  I  think  will  make  me  look 
the  picture  of  the  esquire,  this  page's  oo- 
qoetish  costume  is  admirably  adapted  for 
ralieying  the  drooping  though  handsome 
countenance  of  my  good  friend  Sergy ;  pray 
confess  that  this  is  a  glorious  idea  of  mine, 
and  that  it  promises  us  a  night  of  glorious 
fun  and  gayety." 

While  Boutraix  was  chattering,  he  had 
attired  himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  we 
had  followed  his  example,  laughing  heartily 
all  the  time. 

"  But  who  is  to  personate  the  &ir  Inez, 
we  never  thought  of  that;  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  one  could  better  perform  her  part 
than  the  amiable  Bascaro,  to  whom  nature 
has  been  very  bountiful  in  external  gifts,  if 
he  would  only  do  us  this  fitror." 

**  Gentlemen,"  replied  Bascara,  **  I  have  no 
objection  to  assist  in  any  joke  which  does  not 
concern  the  wel&re  of  my  soul,  but  in  this 
aAUr  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to 
join ;  you  will  learn,  perhaps  to  your  cost, 
that  you  cannot  brave  the  powers  of  hell 
with  impunity.** 

'*  That  will  do,  my  good  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Boutraix,  **  keep  your  chair,  and  eat,  drink, 
pray,  and  sleep ;  don't  alarm  yourself,  Ines 
never  comes  till  dessert,  and  I  only  hope 
she  may  come." 

**  God  preserve  us  from  such  a  thing  I" 
cried  Bascara. 

Our  supper  was  ready,  and  accordingly  we 
seated  ourselves ;  I  took  a  place  opposite  the 
fire,  Boutraix,  the  esquire,  was  on  my  right 
hand,  and  Sergy,  the  page  on  my  left  Inez's 
seat  was  opposite  to  me,  and  was  unoccupied. 
I  glanced  round  the  table,  and  perceived 
that,  notwithstanding  our  attempt  at  a  joke, 
we  were  all  mightily  serious.  Seigy,  who 
was  always  more  easily  impressed  than  Bou- 
traix and  I,  seemed  more  affected  by  the 
scene  than  we  were.  We  drank  plenty  of 
wine,  not  having  much  else  to  do ;  at  length 
we  discovered,  by  our  watches,  it  was  ex- 
actly twelve  o'clock ;  we  took  another  bottle 
of  wine,  and  when  we  had  nearly  finished  it 
we  ihouted  out  joyfully.  •*  Midnight,  and 


Inez  de  las  Sierras  has  not  yet  visited  us, '' 
and  we  laughed  merrily  that  we  should  oU 
have  happened  to  make  so  absord  an  ob- 
servation. 

**  Zounds  r  cried  Boutraix,  as  he  attempted 
to  rise,  though  rather  unsteadily ;  "  we  will 
drink  the  health  of  the  demoiselle  Inez  de 
las  Sierras,  and  her  tpeedy  delivenmoe  from 
torment." 

*<  To  the  health  of  the  fair  Inez,"  said 
Sergy. 

"  To  her  health,"  replied  I,  u  I  toadied 
their  glassea 

**  Here  I  am,"  answered  a  voice  whidk 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  adjoiniog  gallery 
of  pictures. 

'*  Humph  I"  muttered  Boutraix  seating 
himself  ogain,  **  it's  not  a  bad  joke  whoever 
has  played  it" 

I  looked  behind  me,  and  aaw  Bascara  pale 
and  tremUing  with  fear. 

**  That  rogue  of  a  muleteer  has  taken  too 
much  wine,"  said  I,  **  and  is  amnwng  himself 
at  our  expensei" 

*•  Here  I  am  1  here  I  am !"  repeated  the 
same  voice,  *"  a  hearty  greeting  and  welcome 
to  the  guests  of  the  ChAteau  GHiismonda* 

*'  It  is  a  woman's  voice,  and  a  young  wo- 
nuin's  too,"  said  Sergy,  and  he  rose  frvNn  his 
chair  with  elegant  self-possession. 

Precisely  at  the  same  moment  we  per 
ceived  a  white  phantom  at  the  fitfther  end 
of  the  hall ;  suddenly  it  moved  towards  us 
with  great  rapidity,  and  when  it  reached  us, 
it  threw  off  its  winding-sheet 

"Here  I  ami"  said  the  phantom,  and 
seated  itself  in  Inez's  place,  at  the  same  time 
it  sighed  deeply,  and  pushed  aside  its  long 
black  hair,  which  was  carelessly  confined 
with  bows  of  cherry-colored  ribbon ;  none  of 
us  had  ever  beheld  such  refined  and  regular 
description  of  beauty. 

"  There  is  no  question  about  its  being  a 
woman,"  said  I  in  an  under  tone,  **  and  since 
we  are  all  agreed  that  whatever  happens 
must  be  explained  by  some  natural  circum- 
stance, we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
the  rules  of  Firench  politeness, — the  result 
will  dear  up  the  mystery,  if  it  con  be  deared 
up." 

We  resumed  our  seats,  and  offered  r»- 
freshmoit  to  the  unknown,  who  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  fiunished ;  she  eat  and  drank 
without  speaking ;  in  a  few  minutes,  indeed, 
she  seemed  to  have  foigotten  all  about  us^ 
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«nd  each  of  us  fell  into  a  tnin  of  thooght, 
as  if  some  fairj  had  exercised  her  influence 
over  us.  Bascara  had  fallen  at  mj  feet,  and 
looked  exactly  as  if  he  were  dead ;  Boutraix 
scarcely  breathed,  and  his  tipsy  riotonsoess 
▼as  exchanged  for  profound  dejection.  Sergy 
was  quite  as  powerfully  affected,  but  in  a 
Tery  different  way — ^his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  apparation  with  all  the  ardor  of 
love,  and  he  appeared  fearftil  of  losing  sight 
of  her  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  dreaded  that 
she  would  vanish  like  a  beautiful  dream. 
The  unknown  was  not  m(»«  than  twenty 
jears  of  age,  but  misfortune  or  death  had 
imprinted  on  her  features  that  peculiar  char- 
acter of  unchangeable  perfection,  of  never- 
varying  regularity,  which  the  chisel  of  the 
ancients  has  perpetuated  in  the  figures  of 
their  god&  I  was  more  struck,  however, 
with  her  dress  than  with  her  features ;  I  felt 
persuaded  that  I  had  seen  the  same  costume 
•only  a  short  time  before,  and  I  soon  recol- 
lected that  I  had  observed  it  in  Inez's  por- 
trait in  the  gallery.  Her  attire  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  same  period  as  our  own,  but 
it  was  not  quite  so  fresh ;  she  wore  a  gown 
of  green  damask,  which  ^as  still  very  rich, 
but  fielded  and  creased ;  it  was  ornamented 
with  discolored  ribbon,  and  must  certainly 
have  belonged  to  the  wardrobe  of  a  lady 
who  had  died  a  century  before.  I  almost 
dreaded  to  touch  it  for  fear  1  should  reoog- 
nice  the  cold  humidity  of  the  tomb,  but  1 
refused  to  indulge  in  an  idea,  which  to  a 
reasonable  mind  was  so  utterly  absurd. 

'*  Pray  what  occasions  this  silence,  noble 
knights  r  said  she  at  length  with  a  reproach- 
ful smile ;  "  when  I  entered  the  banqueting 
hall  it  resounded  with  your  mirth  and  merry 
peals  of  laughter,  and  now  you  are  all  mute 
and  grave  as  if  1  had  disturbed  your  gayety." 

*'  Pardon  us,  madame,"  replied  Sergy,  **  it 
is  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
a  person  endowed  with  so  many  charms 
which  has  rendered  us  all  dumb  with  ad- 
miration.'* 

"  My  firiend  does  us  only  justice,**  said  I ; 
**  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  feeling  which 
your  presence  excites,  your  visit  was  alto- 
gether so  astonishing  to  us,  for  how  should 
we  expect  it  in  these  ruins  which  have  been 
so  long  left  desolate  f ' 

**  Tou  must  be  welcome,  madame,  wher- 
•ever  you  make  your  appearance ;  we  wait 
respectfully  till  you  choose  to  inform  us  to 


whom  we  have  the  honor  of  addressing  our- 
selves, before  we  pay  you  those  attentions 
which  we  owe  you.** 

**  My  name  l'*  said  she  eagerly, — "  what, 
do  you  not  know  it  t  Qod  is  my  witness  that 
I  only  came  because  you  called  me.** 

**  Tou  only  came  at  our  invitation  t**  stut- 
tered forth  Boutraix,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Certainly,**  replied  Ines,  *'  I  understand 
propriety  too  well  to  think  of  intruding  my- 
self:  I  am  Ineas  de  las  Sierras." 

**  Ines  de  las  Sierras  1**  cried  Boutraix. 
more  terrified  than  if  he  had  seen  a  thunder- 
bolt fall  at  his  feet 

I  examined  her  steadily,  still  I  could  not 
trace  any  thing  like  falsehood  or  pretence 
in  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

"  Madame,**  said  I,  while  I  endeavored  to 
appear  a  little  more  calm  than  I  really  felt ; 
"  though  the  disguise  which  we  have  adopted 
firom  innocent  exuberance  of  spirits  may  not 
be  exactly  fitted  for  so  holy  a  day  as  this, 
be  assured  that  beneath  it  you  will  find  men 
who  are  not  to  be  moved  by  any  consider- 
ation of  fear.  Whatever  your  name  may 
be,  and  whatever  your  motive  for  concealing 
it,  you  may  rely  on  receiving  a  hearty  and 
respectful  welcome  from  us,  and  we  will 
willingly  acknowledge  you  Ineas  de  las 
Sierras  for  the  time,  if  it  suits  your  fancy, 
for  circumstances  authorize  your  droll  whim, 
and  so  much  beauty  gives  you  the  right  to 
personate  her ;  it  is  a  prettige  which  is  all- 
subduing,  but  we  beg  you  thoroughly  to 
understand  that  this  confession,  which  costs 
little  to  our  politeness,  cannot  be  extorted 
from  our  credulity.** 

**  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  impose 
upon  your  credulity,**  replied  Inez  with  dig- 
nity, '*  but  surely  no  one  will  refuse  to  be- 
lieve my  name  is  Inez  de  las  Sierras,  when 
I  declare  it  to  be  so  in  the  house  of  my 
fathers.  Heaven  knows,**  continued  she, 
with  rapidly  increasing  emotion,  **  I  have 
paid  too  dearly  for  my  first  fault,  to  imagine 
that  Gk)d*8  vengeance  is  satisfied  by  this  ex- 
piation ;  but  may  the  mercy  which  I  expect 
from  him  at  last,  and  in  which  I  place  my 
sole  hope,  abandon  me,  and  may  I  finally  be 
delivered  up  to  the  torments  which  now  de- 
vour me,  if  I  speak  not  the  truth,  and  Inez 
de  las  Sierras  is  not  my  name ;  yes,  I  am 
Inez  de  las  Sierras,  the  unfortunate  and 
guilty  Inez  1    What  interest  should  I  have 
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in  Mmmiog  a  name  vhiefa  I  have  bo  maoy 
reaaoas  Uxr  wiihing  to  ooneealf  and  what 
motive  have  you  for  disbelieying  the  already 
sufficiently  painful  confeesion  of  an  unfor- 
tunate creature  "whose  fiite  should  ina]Mre 
nothing  but  pity  f 

Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  Setgy,  who  was 
much  moved  by  her  distress,  drew  closer 
to  her. 

"But  I  have  a  proofs  Seigneur"  added 
she,  while  she  hastily  unfrstened  a  bnoelet 
from  her  arm,  and  pushed  it  contemptuously 
towards  me ;  "  thLB,"  continued  she,  **  is  the 
last  present  my  mother  made  me,  and  the 
only  valuable  jewel  which  is  left  to  me  from 
all  that  I  inherited  from  her ;  now  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  I  am  of  such  base  origin 
as  to  minister  to  the  amusement  of  the  pop- 
ulace.** 

I  took  up  the  bracelet  and  examined  it 
minutely,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  name 
of  Las  Sierras  was  wrought  in  emeralds  in 
the  centre  of  it  I  inmiediately  handed  it 
to  her,  and  bowed  respectfully  at  the  same 
time. 

"  If  you  want  further  proof^**  cried  she,  in 
a  state  of  delirious  excitement,  "  look,  look  I" 
and  she  tore  open  the  clasp  of  her  dress,  and 
displayed  the  scar  in  her  bosom — **  this  is 
where  the  dagger  struck  me ;  surely  the  ac- 
count of  my  misfortunes  must  have  reached 
your 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me  I  ah,  misery  t"  cried  Sou- 
traix,  and  he  rose  from  his  diair  in  a  state 
of  inexpressible  agitation. 

**  Oh,  men,  men  I"  exclaimed  Inez  bitterly, 
^  they  feel  no  oompunction  in  killing  women, 
but  they  fear  to  look  upon  their  wounds." 

Inez  became  calm,  and  we  all  again  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  and  this  time  it  remained 
long  unbroken.  Boutraix  was  in  a  state  of 
speechless  terror,  and  incapable  of  reason- 
ing ;  Sergy  bad  given  himself  up  to  the  de- 
licious raptures  of  a  growing  passion,  and  I 
to  the  profound  meditation  of  those  great 
mysteries  upon  which  I  had  so  often  specu- 
lated, but  which  I  now  scarcely  ventured  an 
attempt  to  fathom.  Meantime,  the  expres- 
sion of  Inez's  countenance  became  more  ani- 
mated— at  length  she  said : 

"  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  apologize  to  you 
for  so  long  delaying  to  acknowledge  the 
honor  which  you  did  me  when  I  entered  the 
hall ;"  as  she  spoke,  she  rose  from  her  seat 
with  the  most  perfect  grace,  and  presented 


her  glass  to  us,  while  she  added,  **  Oeatls- 
men,  Inez  de  las  Sierras,  in  her  tnm,  drinks 
to  your  health.  To  you,  noble  knight,  and 
may  Heaven  smile  graciously  on  idl  your 
undertakinga.  To  you,  melancholy  esquire, 
whose  natural  gayety  seems  disturbed  b^ 
some  secret  grief,  may  happier  days  restore 
yon  to  nndonded  serenity.  To  yon,  hand- 
some page,  who  appear  to  be  occupied  by 
more  pleasing  and  gentle  thoughts,  may  the 
woman  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
your  love  be  worthy  of  it,  and  if  you  do  not 
yet  love,  may  you  soon  bestow  your  affectioo 
on  a  beautiful  creature  who  lovee  you  in  re- 
turn.** 

"I  love,  I  love  for  everT  cried  Seigy, 
**  who  could  behold  you  and  not  love  you ! 
To  Inez  de  las  Sierras  1  to  the  beautiful  Ibez  T 

"  To  Inez  de  las  Sierras,**  said  I,  as  I  rose 
from  my  chair. 

"  To  Inez  de  las  Sierras,**  murmnred  Bou- 
traix, without  changing  his  position,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  drank  this  health, 
solemnly,  without  sipping  his  wine. 

"  To  you  all,**  replied  Inez,  and  she  toudied 
her  glass  for  the  second  time  with  her  lips, 
but  she  did  not  empty  it. 

Sergy  took  it  up  eagerly,  and  drained  it 
at  a  draught ;  I  scarcely  know  why,  but  I 
would  have  given  any  thing  to  prevent  him. 
I  pictured  to  myself  that  he  was  drinking  to 
his  death. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  even- 
ings I  ever  remember  to  have  spent,"  pur- 
sued Inez,  "  we  are  all  so  happy  and  gay ; 
the  only  thing  which  we  want  is  a  little 
music;  do  you  not  think  so.  Seigneur  es- 
quire r 

*'  Oh  r  cried  Boutraix,  who  could  scarcdy 
articulate,  "  does  she  intend  to  sing  f** 

"  Sing,  sing,**  said  Sergy,  while  he  touched 
her  beautiful  hair  with  his  trembling  fingers ; 
".I,  who  love  you  so  deeply,  ask  it  as  a 
fovor.** 

"  I  will  with  great  pleasure,  if  I  can,"  re- 
plied Inez,  ''but  I  fear  that  my  voice  is 
much  spoilt  by  dwelling  in  these  damp 
vaults ;  formerly  it  was  very  clear  and  rich : 
now  too,  alas,  I  remember  only  melancholy 
songs,  and  these  are  scarcely  fitted  for  so 
gay  a  meetiog  as  the  present;  but  wait, 
wait  an  instant,"  cried  she,  and  she  raised 
her  glorious  eyes  to  the  vaulted  roof|  and 
warbled  a  few  enchanting  notes ;  **  I  shall 
sing  yon  a  romance  called  Nina  Matada,  it 
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will  be  new  to  me  as  well  as  to  you,  for  I 
shall  compose  it  as  I  proceed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  soDg  which  Inez  improvised  for  us,  or  to 
describe  the  emotion  we  all  felt ;  she  seemed 
as  if  she  were  absolutely  inspired.  Sergy 
wept,  shouted,  and  laughed,  he  appear^ 
mad  with  excitement;  and  as  Inez  grew 
more  impassioned  in  her  strain,  even  Bou- 
traiz  awoke  from  his  apathy,  and  fixed  two 
large  eyes  upon  her,  which  expressed  as- 
tonishment and  pleasure.  A  cry  of  enthu- 
siasm burst  from  us  all  when  Inez  concluded 
%er  song. 

*'Alasr  cried  she,  ''I  cannot  sing  as  I 
used.  Ohl  Sergy,"  continued  she,  looking 
tenderly  at  him,  **  one  must  be  loved  to  be 
able  to  sing.'* 

"  Loved  r  exclaimed  Sergy,  and  he  cov- 
ered her  hand  with  kisses ;  **  you  are  adored, 
Inez ;  if  you  require  merely  the  devotion  of 
a  heart,  of  a  life,  to  inspire  your  genius,  you 
have  it ;  sing,  sing,  Inez,  sing  for  ever  Y* 

"  I  used  to  dance,  too,"  said  Inez,  as  she 
leaned  confidingly  on  Sergy*s  shoulder ;  "  but 
how  is  it  possible  to  dance  without  instru- 
menfs  ?  how  extraordinary,  some  good  genius 
must  surely  have  slipped  these  castanets 
into  my  band,"  and  she  unfastened  them 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

**  Oh  1  irrevocable  day  of  damnation,"  said 
Boutraix,  **  at  length  you  have  arrived,  the 
last  judgment  is  at  hand, — she  is  actually 
going  to  dance." 

While  Boutraix  was  thus  muttering  to 
himself,  Inez  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and 
had  commenced  a  few  steps  to  a  slow  mea* 
sure,  in  which  she  displayed  as  much  grace 
as  dignity :  by  degrees  she  passed  from  the 
grave  and  majestic  movements  with  which 
she  had  at  first  enchanted  us,  to  one  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  and  full  of  animation  and  volup- 
tuous ease  and  gayety, — sometimes  we  lost 
sight  of  her,  indeed,  scarcely  heard  her,  when 
she  approached  the  other  end  of  the  hall, 
then  suddenly  she  bounded  towards  us,  and 
passed  so  close  to  us,  that  she  almost  touch- 
ed us  with  her  dress,  and  thus  she  appeared 
and  disappeared  again  and  again.  At  length 
she  came  up  to  us  with  a  most  winning  ex- 
pression  of  countenance,  with  her  head  grace- 
fully bent,  and  her  beautiful  arms  stretched 
towards  us,  as  if  she  was  imploring  us  to 
follow  her,  or  to<letain  her. 

Sergy  could  not  resist  her  look  of  entreaty. 


"  Oh  I  stay,  stay."  cried  he,  "  or  I  die." 

'*  I  must  go,"  replied  she,  "  and  I  shall  die 
if  thou  dost  not  follow  me ;  soul  of  Inez, 
wilt  thou  not  come  f*  She  sank  upon  her 
chair,  and  threw  her  arms  round  Sergy, — 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  ua  "  Listen, 
Sergy,"  continued  Inez,  *'  when  you  quit  this 
apartment,  you  will  see  on  your  right  a  long- 
narrow  gallery-,  you  will  have  some  distance 
to  go  after  you  have  entered  it ;  yon  must 
be  sure  to  step  carefully  over  the  broken 
flags ;  you  must  pursue  your  way  without 
turning  to  the  right  or  left,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  lose  yourself ;  when  you  reach 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  you  will  see  a  stair- 
case which  will  take  you  from  story  to  story,, 
till  you  reach  the  subterranean  vaults ;  yon 
must  then  go  straightforward  again  for  some 
time,  till  you  come  to  a  winding  staircase, 
and  then  I  shall  be  your  guide,  for  you  will 
find  me  at  the  top  of  ii  You  must  not  be 
annoyed  with  my  owls,  for  they  have  long- 
been  my  sole  companions)  they  know  my 
voice  when  I  calL  But,  come,  come,  do  not 
delay ;  will  you  come  f* 

**  Will  I  come!"  cried  Seigy;  "ohl  rather 
would  I  meet  with  eternal  death  than  not 
follow  you  wherever  you  went." 

"Who  loves  me,  follows  me,"  replied 
Inez,  with  a  wild  ringing  laugh ;  she  picked 
up  her  winding-sheet,  and  moved  towards 
the  fieffther  end  of  the  hall,  which  was  so 
obscure,  that  she  was  soon  hidden  from  our 
view,  and  we  saw  her  no  more. 

Boutraix  and  I  held  Sergy  forcibly  back. 
"  Monsieur,"  said  I,  "  as  your  elder,  as  your 
friend,  and  as  your  captain,  I  forbid  you  to 
move  a  step;  remember  that  by  want  of 
care  yon  may  not  only  sacrifice  your  own 
life,  but  ours.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
this  ftscinating  woman  is,  perhaps,  the  in- 
strument employed  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  live  concealed  in  these  old  ruins,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  us,  that  they  may 
more  easily  overcome  us  f  I  can  understand 
your  unfortunate  prepossession  and  pity 
you ;  but  you  are  responsible  for  our  lives, 
and  must  not  indulge  in  it" 

Sergy  seemed  much  agitated  by  many 
and  diverse  feelings,  but  at  length  he  yield- 
ed to  our  powerful  entreaties  and  arguments, 
and  sank  dejectedly  on  his  chair, 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  after  a  few  minutes 
had  elapsed,  and  we  were  a  little  more  com- 
posed, **  there  is  a  mystery  in  what  we  have 
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juft  seen,  which  no  human  intelligenoe  can 
fathom,  though  there  ia  no  doubt  but  that 
some  natural  circumstance  would  solve  it  at 
once.  As  we  are,  however,  not  likely  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  what 
we  have  seen,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
relate  to  any  one  what  has  happened  to- 
night, in  order  that  we  may  not  encourage 
those  idle  superstitious  tale%  which  are  un- 
worthy the  belief  of  Christians  and  philoso- 
phers. Besides,  we  must  not  compromise 
the  honor  of  three  French  officers,  by  nar« 
rating  an  occurrence,  which,  though  very 
extraordinary  I  allow,  may  probably  be  ex- 
plained some  day,  and  expose  us  to  public 
derision.  I  swear,  therefore,  on  my  honor, 
and  I  expect  you  to  join  me  in  the  same 
solemn  oath,  never  during  my  whole  life  to 
speak  of  what  we  have  witnessed  to-night" 

"  We  swear,'*  cried  Sergy  and  Boutraix. 

"I  swear  by  the  blessed  Jesus,  whose 
nativity  we  commemorate  to-night,**  said 
Bascara. 

**  Amen,**  replied  Boutraix,  solemnly,  while 
he  embraced  Bascara  with  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity. 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  at 
last,  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  we  fell 
into  an  unquiet  sleep.  I  think  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  by  what  dreams  it  was 
disturbed.  A  glorious  day  shone  upon  us 
the  following  morning  when  we  awoke,  and 
we  reached  Barcelona  without  exchanging  a 
word.  Two  days  after  we  were  in  Oironne, 
where  our  regiment  awaited  an  order  of  de- 
parture. The  reverses  of  the  grand  army 
obliged  the  Emperor  to  assemble  his  choice 
troops  in  the  north.  Thither  Boutraix,  Sergy, 
and  I  proceeded  together.  Boutraix  had 
beoome  quite  serious  since  he  had  spoken  to 
a  soul  which  had  escaped  from  purgatory ; 
and  Sergy,  after  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  phantom,  did  not  seek  for  a  new  mistress. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Lutcen  he  was 
by  my  side ;  suddenly  I  felt  him  give  way, 
his  head  dropped  on  the  neck  of  my  horse, 
and  I  discovered  that  he  had  received  a 
mortal  wound. 

"  Ines,**  murmured  he, "  I  go  to  meet  you,** 
and  he  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

A  few  months  after  the  army  entered 
France,  the  peace  was  signed,  and  a  great 
many  officers  laid  down  their  arms.  Boutraix 
entered  a  monastery,  where,  I  believe,  he 
atiU  is ;  and  I  retired  to  the  litUe  estate 


which  I  inherited  from  my  &ther,  and  re- 
solved to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  on  it ; 
and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  my  story. 

"  Well,  but,"  asked  one  of  my  frleode,  *if 
it  was  not  a  real  apparition,  what  was  it 
reaUy  !** 

Though  all  that  I  have  related  appears 
very  extraordinary,  nay,  impossible,  yet  it 
is  accounted  for  by  a  most  natural  diain  of 
circumstances.  I  have  just  mentioned  that 
after  the  peace  was  signed,  I  retired  to  my 
father's  estate;  well,  I  reaolved,  before  I 
finally  settled  down  there,  to  trayel  for  a 
short  time.  I  hesitated  for  a  little  while 
what  place  I  should  visit  first  A  thoiwand 
happy  recollections  made  me  yearn  to  see 
Barcelona  once  more,  but  even  if  I  had  re- 
mained any  longer  in  doubt,  a  kind  letter 
and  invitation  which  I  receiyed  from  a  dear 
friend  there,  would  certainly  have  deter- 
mined me  to  adopt  this  course.  The  very 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
Barcelona,  my  friend,  Pablo  de  dauza,  in- 
sisted on  my  going  with  him  to  the  theatre, 
where  a  celebrated  actress,  called  la  Pe- 
drina,  was  to  make  her  first  appearance. 

"  This  virtuosa  is  so  capricious^"  remarked 
he,  "  that  perhaps  she  may  take  it  into  her 
head  to  leave  to-morrow.** 

I  forgot,  when  I  agreed  to  acoompaoy  my 
friend,  that  I  had  made  a  resolution  on  the 
night  Ines  de  las  Sierras  visited  oa  in  the 
ChAteau  Ghismondi,  never  to  listen  to  an- 
other female  singer  or  dancer  after  her; 
however,  the  arrangement  could  not  now  be 
altered.  When  I  entered  the  theatre,  I  fell 
into  a  kind  of  reverie,  from  which  I  was  not 
even  roused  by  the  entrance  of  La  Pedrina, 
and,  as  I  had  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand, 
I  only  became  more  buried  in  thought,  when 
the  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  greeted  her, 
had  subsided.  At  length  I  removed  my 
hand  from  my  eyes,  and  gazed  around  me, 
and  the  next  moment  a  shriek  of  astonish- 
ment escaped  me,  and  I  darted  to  the  front 
of  the  box,  while  I  stared  wildly  on  the 
stage.  Tes  I  it  was  Inez,  actually  Inez  de 
las  Sierras,  whom  I  saw  before  me. 

"  Are  you  sure,*'  said  I  to  my  friend,  when 
I  felt  a  little  more  composed,  "  that  this  is 
La  Pedrina  t  do  yon  know  that  she  is  an 
actress?  are  you  quite  certain  that  she  is 
not  an  apparition  V* 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,**  replied 
my  friend,  "that  die  is  an  actress,  and  a 
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Tery  eztraordioarj  one,  too ;  no  singer  haa 
ever  yet  been  compared  to  her;  and  the 
enthusiasm  iirhich  yon  manifest  for  her  has 
been  shared  by  most  persons." 

The  emotion  ^hich  I  discovered  at  inter- 
yals  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  at- 
tributed by  my  companion  to  my  due  appre- 
dation  of  La  Pedrina's  merits.  When  we 
reached  home,  and  sat  down  to  supper,  we 
oould  talk  of  nothing  else  but  the  gifted 
actresa 

"The  interest  with  which  this  extraordi- 
nary  woman  inspires  you/*  said  Pablo  de 
Glauza,  addressing  himself  to  me,  '*  can 
hardly  be  increased  by  the  knowledge  of 
her  adventures.    La  Pedrina  does  not  belong 
to  that  class  from  which  actresses  generally 
spring ;  she  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
noblest  fiimilies  in  Spain,  and  her  real  name 
is  Inez  de  las  Sierras.    In  consequence  of 
some  popular  tradition,  which  was  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation,  the  family  of  De 
las  Sierras  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries made  by  navigators,  and  to  settle 
with  all  its  wealth  in  Mexico.   The  unhappy 
fatality  which  had  hitherto  pursued  the 
bouse  of  De  las  Sierras,  did  not  cease  to  in- 
fluence its  career  even  when  remoyed  to 
other  lands.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  last  of  the  noble  Seign- 
eurs of  De  las  Sierras  still  lived  in  Mexico ; 
his  wife  was  dead,  but  she  had  left  him  one 
little  girl,  called  Inez,  who  was  about  six  or 
seven  years  old.     She  was  most  happily 
endowed  by  nature,  and  the  marquis  spared 
no  expense  in  the  culture  of  her  mind.    It 
would  have  been  a  very  fortunate  thing  for 
him,  if  the  education  of  his  only  cliild  had 
been  sufficient  to  absorb  all  his  care  and  af- 
fection; but,  alas  I  he  soon  felt  an  aching 
void  in  his  heart,  which  he  sought  to  fill ; 
he  loved,  and  believed  himself  loved  in  re- 
turn ;  he  was  proud  of  his  choice,  and  re- 
joiced to  think  that  his  dear  Inez  would 
have  another  mother  and  such  a  mother. 
Inez  soon  perceived  to  her  misery,  that,  in- 
stead of  having  made  a  new  friend,  she  had 
found  a  bitter  enemy.    She  now  looked  upon 
her  accomplishments,  which  had  hitherto 
been  cultivated  merely  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, as  perhaps  the  only  means  of  her 
future  subsistence.    She  resolved  henceforth 
to  devote  much  more  time  to  them,  and  at 
length  her  industry  and  perseverance  were 
TOL.  n.— 29 


crowned  with  such  complete  success,  that 
she  could  no  longer  meet  with  masters  to 
teach  her.     One  day  the  dead  body  of  the 
marquis  was  brought  home ;  he  was  pierced 
by  many  wounds ;  but  there  were  no  circum- 
stances connected   with    the   assassination 
which  could  throw  any  light  on  the  subject 
Inez's  father  had  a  rival  before  his  second 
marriage,  and  public  opinion  unhesitatingly 
fixed  the  crime  upon  him;  and  when  he 
soon  after  married  the  widow  of  the  Marquis 
de  las  Sierras,  it  ibecame  a  general  convic- 
tion that  he  was  the  murderer.    The  poor 
Inez  was  now  alone  in  the  house  of  her 
fathers,  for  she  lived  with  two  people  with 
whom  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  sym- 
pathize.   About  this  time  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  Sicilian,  who  called 
himself  Gaetano  Filippi,  and  whose  previous 
life  seemed  somewhat  involved  in  mystery. 
His    conversation   was   agreeable,    though 
rather  frivolous ;  he  had  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts,  and  was  superficially  in- 
formed on  many  points ;  but  to  the  ingenuous 
and  unsuspecting  Inez  he  was  all  that  was 
manly,  generous,  and  fascinating,  and  she 
gave  her  whole  heart  to  him,  never  doubt- 
ing that  he  loved  her  devotedly,  as  he  de- 
clared.    When  he  went  to  her  stepmother 
to  ask  for  Inez's  hand,  she  peremptorily  de- 
clined his  proposals,  and  her  husband  be- 
haved precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  they 
were  not  very  scrupulous,  and  perhaps  they 
began  to  imagine  that   they  might  make 
their  fortune  by  Inez's  talents.   The  husband 
had,  however,  another  reason  for  objecting 
to  her  marriage  with  Gaetano,  for  he  loved 
her  himself,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  the  wickedness  to  declare  his  guilty 
passion  to  her.    This  circumstance,  and  her 
affection   for  the  Sicilian,  made  her  offer 
little  resistance  to  Gaetano*8  plan  of  carrying 
her  off,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
her  that  all  her  father's  possessions  belonged 
of  right  to  her ;  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  the  lovers  sailed  from  Mexico 
fbr  Cadiz,  loaded  with  gold,  jewels,  and 
diamonds. 

"The  apparently  devoted  attentions  of 
Gaetano,  for  some  time  after  Ihey  were  set- 
tled in  Spain,  prevented  her  from  noticing 
how  objectionable  the  society  frequently 
was,  to  which  her  husband  introduced  her, 
but  when  he  became  less  affectionate  to  her, 
and  she  began  to  feel  that  she  had  not  acted 
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rightly  in  appropriating  00  much  of  her 
faiher*8  fortune,  then  it  was  that  she  observ- 
ed that  among  all  her  husband's  acquaint* 
ance  there  was  not  one  with  whom  she  could 
the  least  sympathise.  By  degrees  he  grew 
colder  and  colder  in  his  manner,  and  one 
morning,  when  she  arose  and  went  in  search 
of  him  as  usual,  but  could  find  him  nowhere, 
her  anxiety  became  extreme ;  the  next  day, 
the  next  night,  and  many  days  passed,  and 
still  no  tidings  of  Oaetano,  and  at  length 
when  she  discovered  that  the  few  jewels 
which  she  had  left  were  missing,  the  fright- 
ful certainty  that  her  husband  had  quitted 
her  for  ever,  at  once  took  possession  of  her 
mind.  Her  only  resource  was  now  in  her 
talents ;  she  resolved  to  become  an  actress, 
and  to  take  the  name  of  La  Pedrina,  in  or- 
der that  her  unworthy  relations  might  not 
recognize  her,  and  avail  themselves  of  her 
exertions.  She  appeared  first  at  Madrid, 
where  her  success  was  immense,  and  her 
beauty  and  talents  drew  thousands  of 
adorers  to  her  feet.  Unluckily,  the  hme  of 
La  Pedrina  soon  reached  Qadtano*s  ears,  and 
he  left  his  hiding-place,  and  surprised  his 
wife  one  day  by  a  visit  while  she  was  at 
Barcelona.  He  knew  too  well  the  influence 
which  he  had  over  Inez,  and  he  determined 
to  exercise  it  to  the  full  extent,  for  he  was 
sure  that  her  gains  must  be  considerable, 
and  was  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of 
them.  How  Oaetano  managed  to  justify 
himself  to  his  wife  I  cannot  imagine,  but 
nothing  is  impossible  to  an  artful  mind,  and 
Inez  still  loved  her  husband  dearly,  so  that 
she  longed  for  any  excuse  to  be  reconciled 
to  him.  He  told  her  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  Sicily,  where  he  bad  been  in 
order  to  prepare  his  friends  to  receive  her 
as  his  wife ;  he  said  that  his  mother  had 
actually  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  order 
that  she  might  the  sooner  embrace  her 
daughter-in-law.  Judge,  then,  of  his  distress 
when  he  arrived  at  Barcelona  to  learn  that 
she  was  celebrated  as  an  actress !  was  this 
the  reward  of  so  many  sacrifices — of  so 
much  lovel  The  poor  Inez  threw  herself 
into  his  arms  and  breathed  only  words  of 
joy,  gratitude,  and  remorse.  But  when 
they  were  going  to  leave  Barcelona,  Inez's 
suspicions  were  slightly  awakened  by  the 
anxiety  which  Oaetano  displayed  to  secure 
all  her  money  and  treasures,  and  to  stow 
them  in  tlie  carriage~-she  began  to  think 


he  was  much  more  occupied  with  her  weal& 
than  with  herself. 

**  Four  days  after  a  traTelliog-carriage  wit 
seen  before  the  door  of  the  Hotel  d'ltalie,  aa 
elegant-looking  lady  and  geotlemaa  were 
observed  to  idight  by  the  paaaer»-by:  the 
former  was  La  Pedrina,  the  latter  was  Gae- 
tana  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  young 
man  left  the  hotel,  and  directed  hia  steps 
towards  the  port  The  noQ-appearanoe  of 
Qaetano's  mother  confirmed  the  fears  whicb 
Inez  unfortunately  had  soon  began  to  eatff- 
tain,  and  on  his  return  from  the  port»  she 
overcame  her  natural  timidity  sufficieotly  to 
explain  all  her  apprehensions,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  a  most  violent  altercaUon 
ensued  between  them,  which  was  resumed 
several  times  during  the  night.  At  sunrise 
the  next  morning  Oaetano  was  observed  to 
look  pale,  disordered,  and  agitated,  when  be 
left  his  room ;  be  gave  numerous  directions 
to  the  servants  about  some  chests,  which  he 
wished  to  have  placed  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  accompanied  them  himself,  while  he  car- 
ried in  one  hand  a  small  and  exoeedingW 
strong-looking  box ;  he  paid  the  servants 
very  handsomely  for  their  services,  said  be 
need  not  detain  them,  and  begged  them  not 
to  disturb  the  lady  till  his  return.  The  chief 
part  of  the  day  wore  away,  and  the  gentle- 
man did  not  make  his  appearance ;  this  so 
astonished  the  people  of  the  hotel,  thai  they 
went  down  to  tlie  port  to  look  for  the  vessel 
in  which  they  had  left  him,  but  they  found 
that  it  had  just  set  sail,  and,  in  sjHte  of 
themselves,  they  experienced  a  gloomy  kind 
of  presentiment  The  unbroken  silence  which 
pervaded  Inez's  apartment  rendered  tliem 
doubly  uneasy,  and  when  they  perceived 
that  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  not 
fastened  inside,  and  that  the  key  was  re- 
moved from  the  lock,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  force  it  open.  A  horrible  spectacle  met 
their  eyes,  the  unknown  lady  was  stretched 
upon  her  bed,  and  appeared  as  if  she  were 
asleep  if  she  had  not  been  bathed  in  blood. 
She  bad  been  stabbed  in  her  bosom  during 
her  sleep,  and  the  dagger  still  remained  in 
the  wound.  When  the  medical  men  arrived 
they  soon  discovered  that  the  unknown  lady 
was  not  dead,  though  in  the  most  dangerous 
state,  and  for  many  days  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  she  could  survive.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  though  she  was  convalescent,  the  fits 
of  delirium  had  not  entirely  left  her,  and  in 
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•  short  time  it  became  certain  that  the  poor 
creature  had  recovered  her  physical  strength 
but  not  tlie  use  of  her  senses— she  was  quite 
mad. 

"  Some  sisters  of  charity  undertook  the 
charge  of  her,  and  bestowed  every  kindness 
and  attention  upon  her.  Her  malady  was 
not  of  a  violent  and  morose  nature,  but 
manifested  itself  in  fits  of  tender  melancholy, 
and  she  was  so  sweet  and  gentle  in  her  man- 
ners that  she  was  the  object  of  general  pity 
and  love.  She  often  had  lucid  intervals, 
and  by  degrees  they  occurred  oftener,  and 
lasted  longer,  so  that  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  her 
reason.  As  she  was  perfectly  quiet,  she  was 
allowed  to  wander  for  hours  where  she  liked, 
unattended  and  imwatched,  so  that  at  length 
she  took  advantage  of  this  freedom  to  run 
away  ;  and  this  happened  two  days  before 
Christmas>day.  Her  kind  friends  imme- 
diately endeavored  to  trace  her.  At  first 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  following  her  route, 
because  she  was  in  the  habit  of  dressing 
herself  up  in  some  faded  and  theatrical  gar- 
ments, of  which  Gaetaoo  had  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  rob  her ;  but  at  Mattaro 
tliey  lost  all  clue  of  her,  and  they  at  length 
concluded  that  she  had  destroyed  herself 
The  wonder  which  her  disappearance  created 
in  the  minds  of  every  body  ceased  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  the  affair  was  no  longer  mentioned. 

*'  I  dare  say,"  said  Pablo,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  you  have  heard  of  the  strange  tradi- 
tion connected  with  the  ChAtean  Ghismondo. 
Well,  up  to  the  year  1812,  the  present 
generation  had  not  witnessed  any  thing  to 
yerify  it ;  but  on  the  Christmas^eve  of  that 
very  year,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there 
were  some  extraordinary  persons  feasting, 
on  the  occasion  in  the  ehdteau.  The  apart- 
ments whidi  had  been  so  long  gloomy  and 
desolate,  were  observed  to  be  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  some  passers-by  distinctly 
heard  sounds  of  revelry,  and  a  beautiful 
female  voice  pouring  forth  the  most  enchant- 
ing melody.  The  government,  who  were 
little  disposed  to  share  in  the  popular  cre- 
dulity, ordered  a  strict  search  of  the  old 
castle  to  be  made ;  not  that  they  believed  it 
was  inhabited  by  demons,  but  they  imagined 
it  might  be  the  rendezvous  of  conspirators 
The  result  of  the  visit  of  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice was,  that  it  confirmed  the  reports  re- 


specting the  mysterious  guests,  for  remnants 
of  the  feast  were  found,  and  a  great  many 
empty  bottles  of  wine.  (At  this  portion  of 
my  friend's  narrative,  I  could  scarcely  re- 
strain a  smile,  for  I  remembered  Boutraiz's 
unquenchable  thirst  and  immoderate  liba- 
tions.) But  what  was  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, an  officer  actually  found  a  poor  mad 
girl  in  one  of  the  subterranean  vaults,  and 
who,  far  from  endeavoring  to  avoid  him, 
flew  towards  him,  and  exclaimed — *  Is  it  in- 
deed yon  I  Oh,  how  long  I  have  waited  for 
you;'  when  she  was  brought  out  into  the 
light  of  day,  however,  and  discovered  her 
error,  she  burst  into  tears.  You  must  already 
have  guessed  that  the  young  girl  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned  was  *  La  Pedrina.'  She 
was  immediately  sent  back  to  Barcelona, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
who  was  particularly  skillful  in  the  kind  of 
malady  under  which  she  labored.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  care  and  attention  to  her, 
by  seeing  her  perfectly  restored  to  her  right 
mind.'* 

**In  the  course  of  time  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  again,  with  what  success  you 
know,  for  you  witnessed  the  bursts  of  rap- 
turous enthusiasm  with  which  she  wa9 
greeted  last  night.  Though,  when  she  re- 
covered, she  was  closely  questioned  about 
that  memorable  Christmas-eve,  she  never 
could  distinctly  remember  any  thing  rela- 
ting to  it ;  but  she  did  not  seem  surprised 
that  she  had  been  found  in  the  Ch&teau  de 
Qhismondo,  as,  during  her  lucid  intervals, 
she  had  often  wandered  in  its  neighborhood, 
and  gazed  with  interest  on  the  dwelling- 
place  of  her  forefathers.'* 

The  emotion  which  I  displayed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Pablo  de  Clauza's  story,  astonish- 
ed him  exceedingly,  and  rendered  him  not  a 
little  curious.  In  consequence,  I  was  indu- 
ced to  relate  to  him  all  the  curious  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  extraordinary 
Christmas-eve  of  1812.  With  these  you  are 
already  acquainted,  and  Pablo  de  Clauza's 
account  of  the  actress  will,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently prove  to  you  that  the  ghost  by  whom 
we  were  visited  in  the  ehdUau  was  of  a 
very  harmless  description,  though  I  am  sure 
you  must  find  ample  excuse  fur  three  young 
officers  being  somewhat  startled  by  so  unex- 
pected a  guest.  My  friends  thanked  me 
heartily  for  my  story,  and  our  little  party 
broke  up  for  the  night. 
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A  TROT  ON  THE  ISLAKD. 

All  the  TicMity  of  the  CeDtrerille  Gpune 
— flot  the  Btables  and  aheda  merely,  but  the 
Iwiet  leading  to  it,  the  open  ground  about 
it,  the  whole  adjacent  eoantry,  one  might 
almost  say — ^was  covered  with  wagons 
stowed  together  as  closely  as  cattle  in  a 
market  If  it  had  been  raining  wagons  and 
trotters  the  night  before  just  orer  the  place, 
like  the  showers  of  frogs  that  the  country 
•ditofB  short  of  copy  fill  a  column  with,  or 
if  they  had  grown  up  there  ready  harnessed, 
there  conld  not  hare  been  a  more  plentiful 
supply.  Wagons,  wagons,  wagons  eyery* 
where,  of  all  weights,  from  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  to  four  hundred,  with  here 
and  there  a  sulky  for  variety, — ^horses  of  all 
styles,  colors,  and  merits — no  sign  of  a 
servant  or  groom  of  any  kind,  but  a  number 
of  boys,  mostly  blackies,  about  one  to  every 
ten  horses,  who  earned  a  few  shillings  hj 
looking  after  the  animals,  and  watching  the 
carpets,  sheets,  and  fly-nets.  The  only  other 
movables,  the  long-handled  shorMashed 
whips,  were  invariably  carried  off  by  their 
proprietors.  Whips  and  umbrellas  are  com- 
mon property  in  America ;  they  are  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  law  of  memn  and 
iuuH%  and  strictly  subject  to  socialist  rules. 
Woe  to  the  owner  tk  either  who  lets  his 
property  go  one  second  out  of  his  sight ! 

*'Now  then,  Snowball!**  quoth  Benson, 
as  a  young  gentleman  of  color  rushed  up  on 
the  fuU  grin,  stimulated  to  extra  activity  by 
the  recollection  of  past  and  the  vision  of 
prospective  "  quarters,** — **  take  care  of  the 
fliers,  and  don't  let  any  one  steal  their  tails  1 
I  ought  to  tell  you,**  he  continued  to  Ash- 
burner,  leading  the  way  towards  the  big, 
dilapidated,*  unpainted,  bam-like  structure, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  rear  of  the  grand- 
stand, **you  wont  find  any  gentlemen 
here, — ^that  is,  not  above  half-a-dosen  at 
most." 

**  I  was  just  wondering  whether  we  should 
see  any  ladies." 

Benson  pointed  over  his  left  shoulder; 
and  they  planked  their  dollar  a-piece  at  the 
entrance. 

Ashburner's  first  impression,  when  fairly 

*  A  Tery  critical  Mend  wants  to  know  if  the  term 
iaofidMad  can,  with  strict  prsprletj,  be  applied  to 
a  wfd—  boilding. 


inside,  was  that  he  had  never  seen  sodi  a 
collection  of  disreputable-looking  cbaractcn 
in  broad  daylight,  and  under  the  open  sky. 
All  up  the  rough  broad  steps,  that  wen 
used  indifferently  to  sit  or  stand  upon ;  aU 
around  the  oyster  and  liquor  stands,  that 
filled  the  recess  under  the  steps ;  all  over 
the  ground  between  the  stand  and  the  track, 
was  a  throng  of  low,  shabby,  dirty  men,  dif- 
ferent in  their  ages,  sixes,  and  professions ; 
for  some  were  farmers,  some  country  tavern- 
keepers,  some  city  ditto,  some  horse-dealen^ 
some  gamblers,  and  some  loafers  in  general ; 
but  alike  m  their  slang  and  "rowdy"  as- 
pect   There  is  something  peculiarly  disa- 
greeable in  an  American  crowd,  from  the 
fact  that  no  class  have  any  distinctive  dress . 
The  gentleman  and  the  working  man,  or  the 
« loafer,"  wear  clothes  of  the  same  kind,  only 
in  one  case  they  are  new  and  dean,  in  the 
other,   old  and  dirty.     The  ra^ed  dress- 
coats  and  crownless  beavers  of  the  Irkh 
peasants  have  long  been  the  admiration  of 
travellers ;  now,  elevate  these  eeoond-band 
garments  a  stage  or  two  in  the  scale  of  pres- 
ervation—let the  coats  be  not  ragged,  but 
shabby,  worn  in  seam,  and  greasy  m  collar; 
the  hats  whole,  but  napless  at  edge,  and 
bent    in   brim  ;    supply    them    with   old 
trowsers  of  the  last  fiishion  but  six,  and  yon 
have  the  general  costume  of  a  crowd  like  the 
present.     But  ordinary  collections  of  the 
el  »oXX«i  are  relieved  by  the  very  superior 
appearance  of  the  women :  pretty  in  their 
youth,  lady-like  and  stylish  even  when  pre- 
maturely faded,  always  dressed  respectably, 
and  frequently  dressed  in  good  taste,  they 
form  a  startling  relief  and  contrast  to  their 
cavaliers;  and  not  only  the  stranger,  but 
the  native  gentleman,  is  continually  surpri- 
sed at  the  diffierence,  and  says  to  himseU 
**  Where  in  the  world  could  such  nice  women 
pick  up  those  snobs  V*    Here,  where  there 
is  not  a  woman  within  a  mile,  (unless  that 
suspicious  carriage  in  the  corner  contains 
some  gay  friends   of  Tom  Edwards*,)  the 
congregated  male  loaferism  of  these  people, 
without  even  a  decent-looking  dog  among 
them,  is  enough  to  make  a  man  button  his 
pockets  instinctively. 

Amid  this  wilderness  of  vagabonds  may 
be  seen  grouped  together  at  the  further  cor- 
ner of  the  stand  the  representatives  of  the 
gentlemanly  interest,  numbering,  as  Benson 
had  predicted,  abont  half-a-doaen.    Ijosing, 
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with  his  yellow  Uoose  and  mustache  to 
match ;  Tom  Edwards,  in  a  white  hat  and 
trowsers,  and  black  yelvet  coat ;  Harrison, 
slovenly  in  his  attire,  and  looking  almost  as 
coarse  as  any  of  the  rowdies  about,  till  he 
raises  his  head,  and  shows  his  intelligent 
eyes ;  Bleecker,  who  has  just  arrived  ;  and 
a  few  specimens  of  Young  New  York  like 
hiuL    Benson  carries  his  friend  that  way, 
and  introduces  him  in  due  form  to  the  Long 
IsUnder,  who  receives  him  with  an  elabo- 
rate bow.    Ashbumer    offers    a    cigar    to 
Losing,  who  accepts  the  weed  with  a  nod  of 
acknowledgment,  (fbr  he  rarely  opens  his 
mouth  except  to  put  something  into  it,  or  to 
make  a  bet,)  and  offers  one  of  his  in  return, 
which  Ashburner  trying,  excoriates  his  lips 
at  the  first  whiff,  and  is  obliged  to  throw  it 
away  after  the  third,  for  Charley  Losing  has 
strong  tastes,    will   rather    drink   brandy 
than  wine,  any  day,  and  smokes  tobacco 
that  would  knock  an  ordinary  man  down. 

The  stranger  glances  his  eye  over  the 
scene  of  action.    A  barouche  and  four  does 
not  differ  more  from  a  trotting  wagon,  or  a 
blood  courser  from  a  Canadian  paoer,than 
an  English  race-course  from  an  American 
"track."     It  is  an  ellipse  of  hard  ground, 
like  a  good  and  smooth  piece  of  road,  with 
some  variations  of  ascent  and  descent.    The 
distance  round  is  calculated  at  a  mile,  ac- 
cording  to  the  scope  of  turning  requisite  for 
a  horse  before  a  sulky^that  being  the  most 
usual  form  of  trotting;  for  a  saddle  horse 
that  has  the  pole,*  it  comes  practically  to  a 
little  less ;  for  a  harness  horse  (especially  if 
to  a  wagon)  with  an  outside  place,  to  a 
little,  or  sometimes    a   good   deal  more. 
Around    the  inclosure,  within  the  track, 
(which  looks  as  if  it  were  trying  hard  to 
grow  grass,  and  couldn't,)   a  few  wagons, 
which  obtained  entrance  by  special  fiivor, 
are  walking  about ;  they  belong  to  the  few 
men  who  have  brought  their  grooms  with 
them.     Harrison's  pet  trotter  is  there,  a 
magnificent   long-tailed   bay,  as  big  as  a 
carriage-horse,  equal  to  2'  50"  on  the  road 
before  that  wagon,  and  worth  1600  dollars, 
it  is  said.    Just  inside  the  track,  and  oppo- 
site the  main  stand  outside,  is  a  little  shanty 
of  a  judge's  stand,  and  marshalled  in  front 

*  A  bone  "^wiU  go  to  ths  pole"  in  such  a  time, 
meani  that  be  will  go  in  double  barneaa.  A  bone 
**bas  the  pole,"  meani  that  he  baa  drawn  the  place 
nearest  the  ioslde  boundary-renee  of  the  Inek. 


of  it,  are  half-a-dosen  notorious  pugilists,  and 
similar  characters,  who,  doubtless  on  the 
good  old  principle  of  "  set  a  thie^"  <&a,  are 
enrolled  for  the  occasion  as  special  con- 
stables, with  very  special  and  formidable 
white  bludgeons  to  keep  order,  and  precise 
suits  of  black  doth  to  augment  their  dignity. 
'^To  come  off  at  three  o'clock,"  said  the 
hand-bills.  It  is  now  thirty-five  minutee 
past  three,  and  no  signs  of  beginning.  An 
American  horse  and  an  American  woman 
always  keep  you  waiting  an  hour  at  least 
One  of  the  judges  oomes  forward,  and  raps 
on  the  front  of  the  stand  with  a  primitive 
bit  of  wood  resembling  a  broken  boot-jack. 
"Bring  out  your  horses!"  People  look 
towards  the  yard  on  the  left.  Here  is  one 
of  them  just  led  out ;  they  pull  off  his  sheets, 
bis  driver  climbs  into  the  little  seat  behind 
him.  He  comes  down  part  of  the  stand  at 
a  moderate  gait.  Hurrah  for  old  Twenty- 
miles-an-hour !  Trustee  I  Trustee!" 

The  old  chestnut  is  half-blood ;  but  you 
would  never  guess  it  from  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, so  chunky,  and  thick-limbed,  and 
sober-looking  is  he.  His  action  is  uneven, 
and  seemingly  laborious;  you  would  not 
think  him  capable  of  covering  one  mile  in 
three  minutes,  much  less  of  performing 
twenty  at  the  same  rate.  No  wonder  he 
hobbles  a  little  behind,  for  his  back  sinews 
are  swelled,  and  his  legs  scarred  and  dis- 
figured— the  traces  of  injuries  received  in 
hb  youth,  when  a  cart  ran  into  him,  and  cut 
him  almost  to  pieces.  Veterinary  surgeons^ 
who  delight  in  such  relics,  will  show  you 
pieces  of  sinew  taken  from  him  after  the 
accident.  That  was  six  or  seven  years  ago : 
since  then  he  has  solved  a  problem  for  the 
trotting  world. 

"  There,"  aays  Benson,  with  a  little  touch 
of  triumph, "  is  the  only  horse  in  the  world 
that  ever  trotted  twenty  miles  in  an  hour. 
I  saw  it  done  mysel£  He  was  driven  nearly 
two  miles  before  he  started,  to  warm  him  up, 
and  make  him  limber.  When  the  word  was 
given  he  made  a  skip,  and  though  his  driver 
(not  the  same  that  he  has  now)  caught  him 
before  he  was  fairly  off  his  feet,  he  was  more 
than  three  minutes  doing  the  first  mile, 
which  looked  well  fur  the  backers  of  time ; 
but  as  the  old  fellow  went  on,  he  did  every 
mile  better  than  the  preceding,  and  the  last 
in  the  best  time  of  all,  winning  with  nearly 
half  a  minute  to  spare." 
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rific  pace.  Ifc  can't  last;  one  of  them  must 
go  up.  The  bay  horse  does  go  up  just  at 
the  quarter  pole,  having  made  that  quarter, 
BensuQ  says,  in  the  remarkably  short  time 
of  thirty-sia  seoonds  and  a  half. 

Pelham's  driver  can't  jerk  him  across  the 
track ;  by  doing  so,  he  would  foul  Trustee, 
who  is  just  behind ;  so  he  has  to  let  the 
chestnut  go  by,  and  then  sets  himself  to  work 
to  bring  down  his  unruly  animal ;  no  easy 
matter — ^fur  Pelham,  frightened  by  the  shout- 
ing, and  excited  by  the  noise  of  the  wheels, 
plunges  about  in  a  manner  that  threatens  to 
spill  or  break  down  the  sulky ;  and  twice, 
after  being  brought  almost  to  a  full  stop, 
goes  off  again  on  a  canter.  Good-by,  little 
horse !  there's  no  more  chance  for  you.  By 
this  time,  the  Lady  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead,  and  going  faster  than  ever. 
Somehow  or  other,  Trustee  has  increased  his 
speed  too,  and  is  just  where  he  was,  a  short 
half-length  behind  her.  The  way  in  which 
he  hangs  on  to  the  mare  begins  to  frighten 
the  Long-Islanders  a  little,  but  they  comfort 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  she  has  some- 
thing left,  and  can  let  out  some  spare  foot 
in  the  third  mile,  or  wheneyer  it  may  be 


Some  forty  seconds  more  elapse ;  a  period 
of  time  that  goes  like  a  flash  when  you  are 
training  your  own  flier,  or  **  brushing**  on 
the  road,  but  seems  long  enough  when  you 
are  waiting  for  horses  to  come  round,  and 
then  they  appear  once  more  coming  home. 
The  mare  is  still  leading,  with  her  beautiful, 
steady,  unfiiltering  stroke  ;  but  she  is  by  no 
means  bo  fresh-looking  as  when  she  started ; 
many  a  dark  line  of  sweat  marks  her  white 
hide.  Close  behind  her  comes  Trustee  ;  the 
half-length  gap  has  disappearetl,  and  his 
nose  is  ready  to  touch  Bryan's  jacket  Therv 
is  hardly  a  wet  hair  discernible  on  him ;  he 
goes  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  seems  to  be 
in  hand.  "  He  has  her  now,"  is  the  general 
exclamation,  **and  can  pass  her  when  he 
pleases."  As  the  mare  crosses  the  score  (in 
2'  S4",  according  to  Edwards'  stop-watch,) 
Bryan  "looks  oyer  his  left  shoulder,"  like 
the  knights  in  old  ballads,  and  becomes 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  the  horse  at  his 
wheel  is  not  Pelham,  as  he  had  supposed, 
but  Trustee. 

Tlie  old  fellow  is  another  maa  His  air 
of  careless  security  has  changed  to  one  of 
intense  excitement     Slash!   slash  1   slash  I 


falls  the  long  whip^  with  half-a-dozen  frantic 
cuts  and  an  appropriate  garnish  of  yells. 
Almost  any  other  trotter  would  go  off  in  a 
run  at  one  such  salute,  to  say  nothing  of 
five  or  six ;  but  the  old  mare,  who  **  has  no 
break  in  her,"  merely  understands  them  as 
gentle  intimations  to  go  faster — and  she  does 
go  faster.  How  her  legs  double  up,  and 
what  a  rush  she  has  made !  There  is  a  gap 
of  three  lengths  between  her  and  TrustecL 
He  never  hurries  himself,  but  goes  on  stead- 
ily as  ever.  See,  as  he  passes,  how  he  strad- 
dles behind  like  an  old  cuw,  and  yet  bow 
dexterously  he  paddles  himself  along,  as  it 
were,  with  one  hind  foot  What  a  mixtore 
of  ugliness  and  efficiency  his  actiun  is  1  At 
the  first  quarter  the  Lady  has  come  back  to 
him.  Tlu'ee  times  during  this,  the  last  and 
decisive  mile,  is  the  performance  repeated. 
You  may  hear  Bryan's  voice  and  whip  com- 
pletely across  the  course,  as  he  hurries  his 
mare  away  from  the  pursuer ;  but  each  suc- 
ceeding time  the  temporary  gap  is  shorter 
and  sooner  dosed. 

Now  they  are  coming  down  the  straight 
stretch  home.  Tlie  mare  leads  yet  Case 
appears  to  be  talking  to  his  horse,  and  en- 
couraging him ;  if  it  is  so,  you  cannot  hear 
him,  for  the  tremendous  row  Lady  Suffolk's 
driver  is  making.  She  had  the  pole  at  start- 
ing, has  kept  it  throughout,  and  Trustee 
must  pass  her  on  the  outside.  This  circum- 
stance is  her  only  hope  of  winning.  All  her 
owner's  exertions,  and  all  the  encouraging 
shouts  of  her  friends,  which  she  now  hears 
greeting  her  from  the  stand,  cannot  enable 
her  to  shake  off  Trustee  an  inch,  but  if  she 
can  only  maintain  her  lead  for  six  or  seven 
lengths  more,  it  is  enough.  The  chestnut  is 
directly  in  her  rear ;  every  blow  gets  a  little 
more  out  of  her.  Half  the  short  interval  to 
the  goal  is  passed,  when  Trustee  diverges 
from  his  straight  course,  and  shows  his  head  ' 
alqpgside  Bryan's  wheel  Catching  his  horse 
short,  Case  puts  his  whip  upon  htm  for  the 
first  time,  shakes  him  up  with  a  great  shou^ 
and  crowds  him  past  the  mare,  winning  the 
heat  by  a  length. 

The  little  bay  was  so  far  behind  at  the 
end  of  the  second  mile,  that  no  one  took  any 
notice  of  him,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have 
dropped  out  somewhere  on  the  road.  His 
position,  however,  was  much  improved  on 
the  third  mile ;  still,  as  there  was  a  strong 
probability  of  his  being  shut  out,  the  judges 
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dUpiitched  one  of  their  number  to  the  die- 
tanoe  post  with  a  flag:  a  rerj  proper  pro- 
ceeding, only  they  thought  of  it  rather  late, 
for  the  judge  arrived  there  only  just  before 
Pelham,  and  also  just  before  Trustee  crossed 
the  score ;  in  iiftct,  the  three  events  were  all 
but  simultaneous;  the  judge  dropped  the 
flag  in  Pelham's  face,  and  Pelham  in  return 
nearly  ran  over  the  judge.  This  episode  at- 
tracted no  attention  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, all  eyes  being  directed  to  the  leading 
horses ;  but  now  it  affords  materials  for  a 
nice  little  row,  Pelham*s  driver  protesting 
violently  against  the  distance.  There  b 
much  thronging,  and  vociferating,  and  swear' 
ing  about  the  judge's  stand,  into  which  our 
burly  Irishman  endeavors  to  force  his  way. 
One  of  the  specials  favors  him  with  a  rap 
on  the  bead,  that  would  astonish  a  hippopot- 
amu&  Pat  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it,  but  he 
understands  it  well  enough,  (the  argument 
is  just  suited  to  his  capacity,)  and  remains 
tolerably  quiet  Finally,  it  is  proclaimed 
that  **  Trustee  wins  the  heat  in  7'  46",  and 
Pelham  is  distanced." 

**  Best  three  miles  ever  made  in  harness,** 
says  Harrison,  "  except  when  Dutchman  did 
it  in  7'  41".'* 

Edwards  doubts  the  fact,  and  they  bet 
about  it,  and  will  write  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Tlme§j  (the  American  BelFt  Life.) 

Aibburner  and  Benson  descended  from 
the  stand.  Tlie  horses,  panting  and  pouring 
with  sweat,  are  rubbed  and  scraped  by  their 
attendants,  three  or  four  to  each.  Then  they 
arc  clothed,  and  walked  up  and  down  quietly. 
They  have  a  rest  of  nominally  half-an-hour, 
and  practically  at  least  forty  minutes.  Some 
of  the  crowd  are  eating  oysters,  more  drink- 
ing brandy  and  water,  and  a  still  greater 
number  **  loafing**  about  without  any  kind  of 
particular  employment  There  are  two  or 
three  thimble-riggers  on  the  g^round,  but 
they  seem  to  be  in  a  barren  county ;  nobody 
there  is  green  enough  for  them ;  the  very 
small  boys  take  sights  at  them.  Tliere  is  a 
tradition  that  Edwards  once  in  his  younger 
days  tried  his  fortune  with  them.  He  looked 
so  dandified,  green,  and  innocent,  that  they 
let  him  win  five  dollars  the  first  time,  and 
then,  on  the  rigger's  proposing  to  bet  a  hun- 
dred, his  supposed  victim  applied  the  finger 
of  scorn  to  the  nose  of  derision,  and  strutted 
off  with  his  v.,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  bystanders.    Tom  is  very  proud  of  this 


story,  and  likes  to  tell  it  hunself.*  That,  and 
his  paying  a  French  actress  with  a  cheek 
when  he  had  nothing  at  his  banker's,  are  two 
of  the  great  exploits  of  his  lifei 

''This  is  rather  a  low  assemblage,  cer- 
tainly,** says  Ashbumer,  after  he  has  con- 
templated it  from  several  points  of  view, 
and  observed  a  great  many  different  points  of 
character.  "  Do  they  ever  have  races  here  f* 

**  Tes,  every  spring  and  fall,  here,  or  on 
the  Union  Course  adjoining.  They  are 
rather  more  decently  attended,  but  not 
over  respectable,  much  less  fashionable.  At 
the  South,  it  is  different ;  there  ladies  go, 
and  the  club  races  are  some  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  their  city  life.  I  recol- 
lect when  I  was  a  boy,  that  these  trotting 
matches  were  nice  things,  and  gentlemen 
used  to  enter  their  own  horses ;  but  gradu- 
ally they  have  gone  down  hill  to  what  they 
are  now,  and  the  names  of  the  best  trotters 
are  associated  with  the  hardest  characters 
and  the  most  disreputable  species  of  baHs." 

**  And  when  they  race,  do  the  horses  run 
on  ground  like  thieT  asked  Ashbumer, 
stamping  on  the  track,  which  was  as  hard  as 
Macadam. 

**  Precisely  on  this,  and  run  four-mile 
heats,  too,  and  five  of  them  sometimes.** 

**  I%ve  four-mile  heats  on  ground  like  this  t** 
The  Englisman  looked  incredulous. 

**  Exactly.  It  has  happened  that  each  of 
three  has  won  a  heat,  and  then  there  was 
one  dead  heat  You  will  remember,  though, 
that  we  run  old  horses,  not  colts.  There  is 
no  extra  weight  for  age ;  they  begin  at  four 
or  ^ve  years  old,  and  go  on  till  twelve  or 
fourteen.** 

"But  they  must  be  very  liable  to  acci- 
dents, going  on  such  hard  soil.*' 

"  Yes,  they  do  break  their  legs  sometimes, 
but  not  often.  Our  horses  are  tougher  than 
yours." 

As  they  stroll  about,  Benson  points  out 
several  celebrated  fliers  tliat  have  gained 
admission  inside  of  the  stand,  but  prefer  re- 
maining outside  the  track ;  some  pretty  well 
worn  out  and  emeriti  like  Ripton,  an  old 
rival  of  Lady  Suffolk,  (the  mare  has  outlasted 
most  of  her  early  ootemporaries,)  some  in 
their  prime,  like  the  trotting  stallion,  Blade 
Hawk,  beautifully  formed  as  any  blood- 
horse,  but  singularly  marked,  being  white- 

*  A  Ave  dollar  bill  la  so  called  from  the  deslgnsr 
Uon  In  Roman  numerals  upon  tt 
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■ioddagtd  all  romid  to  the  knee.    "There," 

nje  Hany,  "  it  a  fellow  that  belies  the  old 

hone-dealer^B  rhyme, 

*  Four  white  legi  cmI  a  while  nesei 

.  Thke  him  away,  aod  throw  him  to  ih«  crows.' " 

Tiine  is  up,  and  they  return  to  the  atand. 
Edwards  is  baoteriog  Losing,  and  asks  him 
if  he  will  repeat  his  bet  on  this  heat  He 
will  fast  enough,  and  double  it  on  the  final 
result    Edwards  wants  nothing  better. 

This  time,  for  a  wonder,  the  horses  get  off 
at  the  first  start,  and  a  tremendous  pace 
they  take,  altogether  too  much  for  Trustee, 
who  is  carried  off  his  feet  in  the  first  half- 
quarter,  and  the  Lady  goes  ahead  three, 
four,  five  lei^hs,  aod  has  taken  the  pole  be- 
before  he  can  recorer.  Bryan  continues  to 
crowd  the  pace.  The  mare  comes  round  to 
the  score  in  3'  88'\  leading  by  four  lengths, 
and  her  driver  threshing  her  already.  "  She 
ean't  stand  it,"  say  the  knowing  ones ;  **  she 
must  drop  out  soon"  But  she  doesn't  drop 
out  in  the  second  mile  at  least,  for  at  the 
end  of  that,  she  is  still  three  lengths  in  ad- 
Tance,  and  Trustee  does  not  appear  so  fresh 
as  he  did  last  heat  The  Long-Islanders  are 
exultant,  and  the  sporting  men  look  shy. 
When  they  come  home  in  the  last  quarter, 
the  chestnut  has  only  taken  one  length  out  of 
the  gap ;  noTertheless,  he  goes  for  the  out- 
side, and  makes  the  best  rush  he  can.  It's 
no  use.  He  can't  get  near  her ;  breaks  up 
again,  and  crosses  the  score  a  long  way  be- 
hind. Much  manifestation  of  boisterous  joy 
among  the  ikrmers.  Edwards  looks  sold, 
and  something  like  a  smile  passes  over 
Losing's  unimpassioned  countenance.  It  is 
plain  sailing  for  the  judges  this  time.  "  Lady 
Suffolk  has  the  heat  in  7'  49","  and  there  is 
DO  mistake  or  dispute  about  it 

Another  long  pause.  Eight  minutes'  sport 
and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  intermission 
among  such  a  company  begins  to  be  rather 
doll  work.  All  the  topics  of  interest  af- 
forded by  the  place  have  been  exhausted. 
Harrison  and  Benson  begin  to  talk  stocks 
and  investments ;  the  juveniles  are  compar- 
ing their  watering-place  experiences  during 
the  sununer.  Asbbumer  says  nothing,  and 
amokes  an  indefinite  number  of  cigars ;  Los- 
ing says  rather  less,  and  smokes  more.  Ed- 
wards has  disappeared;  gone,  possibly,  to 
talk  to  the  doubtful  carriages.  It  is  grow- 
ing dark  before  they  are  ready  for  the  third 
and  decisive  heat 


One  ftlse  start,  and  at  the  aeoond  trial 
they  are  off  The  mare  has  the  inside,  in 
right  of  having  won  the  preceding  heat  She 
crowds  the  pace  from  the  start,  as  usual; 
but  Trustee  is  better  handled  this  time,  and 
does  not  break.  Case  allows  the  Lady  to 
lead  him  by  three  lengths,  and  keeps  his 
horse  at  a  steady  gait,  in  quiet  pursuit  of 
her.  For  two  miles  their  positions  are  un- 
altered ;  Bryan*s  friends  cheer  him  vocifer- 
ously Bverj  time  as  he  comes  round;  be 
replies  by  a  flourish  of  bis  long  whip  and 
additional  shouts  to  his  mare.  In  the  third 
mile.  Trustee  begins  to  creep  up,  and  in  the 
third  quarter  of  it  just  before  he  gets  out  of 
sight  from  the  stand,  is  only  a  length  and  a 
half  behind.  When  they  appear  again,  there 
are  plenty  of  anxious  lookers- out ;  and  men 
like  our  friend  Edwards,  who  have  a  thou- 
sand or  more  at  stake  on  the  result,  cannot 
altogether  restrain  their  emotions.  Here 
they  come  dose  enough  together !  Trustee 
has  lapped  the  mare  on  the  outside;  his 
head  is  opposite  the  front  rim  of  her  wheel 
Bryan  shouts  and  whips  like  one  poaseased; 
Case's  small  voice  is  also  lifted  up  to  en* 
courage  Trustee.  The  chestnut  is  gainings 
but  only  inch  by  inch,  and  they  are  nearly 
home.  Now  Oase  has  lifted  him  with  the 
whipk  and  he  makes  a  rush  and  is  at  her 
shoulder.  Now  he  will  have  her.  Oh,  dear, 
he  has  gone  up  1  Hurrah  for  the  old  gray  1 
Stay ;  Case  has  caught  him  beautifully ;  he 
is  on  his  trot  again  opposite  her  wheel 
One  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of  man  and 
horse,  and  Trustee  shoots  by  the  mare :  but 
not  till  after  she  has  crossed  the  score.  Lady 
Suffolk  is  quite  done  up ;  she  could  not  go 
another  quarter ;  but  she  has  held  out  loqg 
enough  to  win  the  heat  and  the  money. 

And  now,  as  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seven,  and  neither  Asbbur- 
ner  nor  Benson  had  eaten  any  thing  since 
eight  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  feel  veiy 
much  inclined  for  dinner,  or  supper,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort;  and  the  team  travelled 
back  quite  as  fast  as  it  was  safe  to  go  by 
twilight;  a  little  faster,  the  Englidiman 
might  have  thought,  if  he  had  not  lieen  so 
hungry.  Then,  after  crossing  the  Brooklyn 
ferry,  Benson  announced  his  intention  of 
putting  up  his  horses  for  the  night  at  a  Uvefy 
stable,  and  himself  at  Ashbumer's  hotel,  as 
it  was  still  a  long  drive  for  tliat  time  of 
night  to  I>evilshoof;  which  being  agreed 
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apoD,  thoy  next  dUed  iato  an  oyiter  oellar, 
of  which  there  are  about  two  to  a  block  all 
along  Broadway,  and  ordered  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  agreeable  ahell^fiah,  broiled  ;— 
OjftUr  chop9,  Ajahburner  used  to  call  thein ; 
and  the  term  gives  the  stranger  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  these  large  oysters  look 
like,  cooked  as  they  are  with  crumbs,  ex- 
actly in  the  style  of  a  eoiehUe  panee.  And 
they  make  veiy  nice  eating,  too ;  only  they 
promote  thirst  and  induce  the  consumption 
of  numerous  glasses  of  champagne  or  braody 
and  water,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whether 
this  be  an  objection  to  them  or  not,  is  matter 
of  opinion.  Then  having  adjourned  to  Ash- 
burner's  apartment  in  the  fifth  story  of  the 
Mft"*^ftt»«'?  Hotel,  (it  was  a  room  with  an 
alcove,  French  fashion,)  and  smoked  numer- 
ous Firmezas  there,  the  ISnglishman  turned 
in  for  the  night ;  and  Benson,  who  had  no 
notion  of  paying  for  a  bed  when  he  could 
get  a  sofa  for  nothing,  disposed  himself  at 
full  length  upon  Ashbumer's,  without  taking 
off  any  thing  ezoept  his  hat»  and  was  fiist 
asleep  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  The 
Bewer  to  tell  a  lie. 


AK  ILL-USED  6ENTLEMAK. 

CHAFTKa  L 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  breezy  morning 
in  the  laughing,  loving,  and  "  leafy  month  of 
June,"  when,  on  opening  the  door  that  leads 
into  my  little  spot  of  ground,  (dignified  by 
the  name  of  garden,)  I  became  at  once  aware 
I  was  laboring  under  a  very  decided  attack 
of  that  pleasant  but  profitless  distemper 
termed  idlesae.  I  looked  towards  the  town  ; 
there  it  stood,  the  image  of  puffy  importance, 
fuming  and  smoking  away  in  its  usual  busy 
and  petulant  manner,  and  I  bethought  my- 
self of  the  dust  and  the  dirt,  and  the  glare 
and  the  heat — the  bartering  and  the  bar- 
gaining, the  buying  and  the  selling,  and  the 
rest  of  the  multifarious  bustle  going  on 
within  its  walls,  and  the  agreeable  tranquilli- 
ty of  my  spirit  became  disturbed.  I  turned 
towards  the  country,  and  there  it  lay— bill 
and  dale,  tillage  and  pasturage,  wood,  water, 
and  grpen-BWord,  basking  and  rejoicing  in 
the  beneficent  and  procreant  sunshine. 
Suddenly  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
which  saitb,  "  there  is  a  time  Cmt  all  things, 
%  time  for  work  and  a  time  for  pUy,"  be- 


came forcibly  impressed  upon  me.  Certe% 
quoth  I,  the  latter  part  of  that  injunctioB 
has  been  too  long  n^lected;  and  away  I 
strode  towards  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  my  duty* 

How  pleasant  and  quiet  are  the  works  of 
nature  to  those  of  man, — ^how  serene  and 
noiseless  her  magnificent  operations  I  Here 
was  no  clanking  of  hammers,  or  hacking  of 
saws,  ixt  puffing  of  steam,  or  yillaioous 
gases  and  exhalations,  yet  was  her  ladyship 
laboring  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  How 
delicious  too,  were  the  accompaniments  of 
her  handicraft!  the  young  corn  springing, 
and  the  merry  birds  singing  in  the  blue  sky 
above  it ;  the  green  grass  growing,  and  the 
fresh  breeze  blowing  fan  and  wide.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
winding  lanes,  was  the  bee  humming  over 
some  clump  of  natural  poetry — I  mean  wild 
flowers— gratifying  eye  and  ear  with  its 
cheerfixl  and  luxurious  industry,  while  cu 
every  side  the  beautiful  blossoming  haw- 
thorn impregnated  the  cool  air  with  its  pure 
and  healUif ul  fhigrance. 

tf  God  msde  the  eountiy,  and  man  msde  the  town." 

A  glorious  line  that,  thought  I,  as  I  saun- 
tered dreamingly  on  mj  pleasant  and  pur- 
poseleis  path. 

Ah  I  a  patch  of  moorland,  skirting  and  ra- 
lieving  the  rich  fertility  of  the  district,  its 
dark  heathery  surface  is  regularly  dotted 
vrith  adult  and  incipient  sheep,  (oh,  the  de- 
licious flavor  of  moorland  mutton !  rich,  yet 
not  cloying ;  so  specially  different  from  the 
greasy  lueiousness  of  the  plain  1)  with  here 
and  there  a  four-footed  ass,  standing  consid- 
ering whether  to  eat  or  sleep.  Blessed  state 
of  animal  and  asinine  existence  I  Through 
this  moor  a  tiny  brook  went  "  singing  a 
quiet  tune,**  as  it  wended  its  solitary  and 
and  uncared-for  way  towards  some  more 
pompous  and  important  geographical  stream. 
I  followed  it  of  course— for  an  idle  man  as 
naturally  and  unconsciously  foUoweth  the 
course  of  running  water  as  he  followeththat 
of  his  own  nose—quite  busily  employed  in 
fashioning  the  most  filmy  and  fimtastic  pro- 
jects, and  erecting  aerial  castles  of  a  very 
gorgeous  and  imposing  description,  when,  oo 
rounding  a  small  knoll  on  which  grew  a 
patch  of  furze,  I  oame  suddenly  upon  a 
gentleman  much  more  usefully  and  practi- 
cally employed.    He  was  washing  a  pocket* 
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handkerchief  in  the  limpid  wmten  of  the 
brook,  and  humming  '^Love's  Young  Dream." 
It  was  a  singular  employment  for  a  person 
of  that  gender,  yet  did  he  not  seem  alto- 
gether unskilled  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and 
erennore  he  washed  and  sung, 

<*  Oh !  there's  nothing  half  to  sweet  la  life 
As  young  lore's  dresm  f 

On  the  aforesaid  furie  bush  lay  outspread 
that  refuge  for  the  shirtleas  sumamed  "a 
dickey,"  and  alongside  of  it,  that  other  piece 
of  assumption  that  goeth  by  the  name  of 
collar,  both  of  which  had  evidently  under- 
gone a  recent  partial  purification.  On  be- 
coming aware  of  my  presence  he  attempted 
a  hasty  concealment,  but  immediately  per- 
oeiyed  the  futility  of  such  a  procedure.  I 
had  become  so  fully,  yet  so  simply  and  un- 
obtrusively aware  of  the  state  of  his  Imen 
and  cotton  garments,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
complexion,  that  subterfuge  or  ill-feeling 
were  equally  out  of  the  question.  He  there- 
fore, with  a  pleasant,  yet  rueful  smile,  bade 
me  "good  morning,"  and  jocosely  added, 
that  it  was  **  fine  drying  weather  1" 

"  Very."  responded  L 

"  Ah !  sir,"  continued  the  primitire  wash- 
erwoman with  a  sigh  as  he  spread  the  hand- 
kerchief aloogside  of  the  dickey  and  collar, 
"misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed- 
feUowsr 

At  once  I  knew  him  to  be  a  player,  by 
the  inappropriatenese  of  his  quotation. 

**  Tut  1"  said  I,  » 'tis  nothing.  The  daugh- 
ters  of  kings  did  the  same  thing  in  the  clas- 
sical times,  before  the  world  knew  any  thing 
of  soap^  I  like  to  see  a  man  independent  of 
the  fashions  of  his  day." 

"  And  then,"  said  he,  evideatly  reliered 
by  the  way  in  which  I  treated  the  subject, 
and  disposed  to  carry  on  the  conversation 
in  the  same  strain — **  washerwomen  are  so 
careless  1  now  when  a  gentleman  officiates 
as  his  own  laundress,  he  is  at  least  sure^ 
(with  a  terio-comic  glance  at  the  furie  bush) 
—that  he  can  lose  nothing  I" 

^'Most  veritable  I  therelbre  take  heed," 
qnoth  I,  **  how  you  depart  from  your  present 
practiea" 

In  tve  minutes  we  were  the  best  fHends 
in  the  world,  and  an  infinity  of  words  ensued. 
In  fiifet  we  talked  ourselves  hungry ;  and  as 
it  was  now  aboat  the  hour  for  refreshing 


and  replenishing  the  stomach,  I  ventnred  to 
propose  to  my  new  friend  that  he  should 
dine  with  me  at  a  small  hostel  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  moor,  and  this  proposal 
he  accepted  with  a  frankness  and  alacrity, 
which  showed  him  to  be  a  person  who  de- 
spised ceremonious  observances  as  much  as 
be  did  new  and  gaudy  appareL 

But  I  must  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of 
my  companion's  rather  ung^ular  appearance. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  man  about  ^re  and 
thirty,  with  a  somewhat  long  and  cadaver- 
ous ^ysiognomy,  yet  pleasant  withaL  ISa 
person  had  a  lean,  lank,  dinnerless-like  lot^ 
as  if  he  had  not  sat  at  **  good  men's  feasts," 
or  what  is  mudi  more  to  the  purpose — men's 
good  feasts,  for  some  time  past,  and  his 
vestments  were  in  a  state  of  exceeding  di- 
lapidation. He  wore  a  snuff-colored  surtont, 
from  whidi  most  of  the  buttons  had  departed, 
and  a  pair  of  contumacious  pepper-and-salt 
colored  pantaloons,  which  obstinately  reftised 
to  proceed  farther  than  half-way  down  his 
legs ;  they  could  never  have  been  made  for 
him,  but  muet  have  been  the  gift  or  bequest 
of  some  dear  and  much  shorter  friend.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  forcibly  oompd 
them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ankle  by  the 
wearing  of  straps,  but  like  all  coercive  meas- 
ures in  a  free  country,  it  had  failed  of  suc- 
cess, for  though  the  left  leg  was  still  in 
equivocal  subjection,  the  right,  scorning  to 
submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  strap,  had 
resolutely  broken  loose,  leaving,  however,  a 
few  fragmentary  trophies  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  As  regarded  the  other  appur- 
tenances of  my  friend,  his  waistcoat  was  not 
exactly  **  worn  i'  the  newest  gloss,"  it  had 
evidently  seen  better  days — ^his  shoes  wanted 
mending  very  much,  and  the  verdure  had 
departed  ftx>m  his  hat 

"  Stop  a  moment  till  I  dreu^  said  he,  as 
I  prepared  to  set  forward ;  and  he  vanished 
with  his  linen  behind  the  furze. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared,  arrayed 
in  a  dean  shirt,  (at  least  as  far  as  public 
display  was  concerned,)  and  a  stanchless 
collar.  He  then  gave  his  hands  and  face  a 
partial  ablution  in  the  brook,  and  which  he 
said  the  sun  would  dry  as  we  walked  along; 
(what  a  greatness  of  idea  to  use  the  sun  for 
a  towel  1)  drained  a  little  hair-oil  from  a 
bottle  which  he  produced  from  his  pocket, 
rubbed  it  on  his  hair,  adjusted  his  hat  on 
one  side,  buttoned  his  coat,  as  far  as  sudi  a 
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feat  was  prectioaUe»  and  exclaiming,  "  now 
then  all's  right  V  started  off  by  my  side. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  my  new  ao- 
qnaintance  as  he  walked  along.  Notwith- 
standing his  apparently  forlorn  condition, 
his  confident  air,  brisk  step,  and  lordly 
swagger,  plainly  declared  that  he  was  on 
exceedingly  good  terms  with  himself.  He 
was  a  man  that  had  evidently  made  np  his 
mind  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  misfortune ; 
others  might  grapple  with  her,  but  he  would 
slip  aside  and  let  her  pass.  He  was,  to  use 
his  expression,  **  a  gentleman  out  of  luck  T 
hut  his  sky  was  still  clearly  filled  with  rain- 
bows of  the  most  brilliant  character ;  and  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  to  his  adyantage, 
the  happy  buoyancy  of  his  temperament, 
which  stood  him  in  place  of  the  most  refined 
or  stoical  philosophy,  with  that  of  others, 
who  revert  regretfully  and  mournfully  to 
the  past,  dwell  despondingly  on  the  present, 
and  look  anxiously  and  doubtfully  towards 
the  future.  Tet  for  all  this,  he  informed 
me  in  confidence  as  we  proceeded,  that  he 
considered  himself  by  &r  the  most  ill-used 
gentleman  on  the  &ce  of  this  green  and 
good-looking  earth. 

After  the  third  plate  of  our  country  dieer 
(fried  ham  and  new-laid  eggs)  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  fourth  bottle  of  ale  had 
gone  to  attend  upon  it,  my  friend  began  to 
stretch  himself  in  a  luxurious  picktooth 
fashion,  ami  wonder  if  there  were  any  fil- 
berts in  that  part  of  the  country.  Mine  host 
professed  his  ignorance  of  such  a  vegetable, 
but  said  he  had  some  capital  milk-cheese. 
In  the  absence  of  filberts,  milk-cheese  was 
not  to  be  despised,  and  after  about  another 
quarter  of  an  hour's  labor  at  the  cheese,  and 
the  evanishment  of  two  more  bottles  of  ale, 
the  *'  gentleman  out  of  luck,"  began  to  mani- 
fest decided  symptoms  of  communicative- 
nesa  Like  a  vast  number  of  good-tempered 
fellows,  the  more  he  drank  the  stronger  be- 
came the  infusions  of  the  pensive  and  senti- 
mental in  his  discourse.  The  conversation 
assumed  a  mixed  character, 

**  Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  Hwas  wild,*' 

and  like  that  of  most  theatrical  people,  it 
was  simply,  solely,  and  entirely  about  him- 
self and  his  concerns;  the  losses,  crosse^ 
trials,  and  tribulations  he  had  endured — the 
neglect  and  contumely  he  had  put  up  with 
from  mercenary  managers  and  misjudging 


andiences ;  and  this,  together  with  a  goodly 
list  of  broken  engagements^  unpaid  salaries, 
and  profitless  boiefits,  united  to  a  fondness 
for  good  living,  a  social  glass,  and  **  genteel" 
company,  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
circumstances,  which  he  assured  me  were 
craay  and  unmanageable  enough,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paltry  and  contracted  notions 
of  tradespeople  in  provincial  towns,  who 
scrupled — ^he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
surmise  why — to  give  gentlemen  in  his  line 
credit  His  prospects,  however,  he  said  were 
capital — if  he  only  had  £5 ;  but  the  want 
of  this  insignificant  sum  prevented  his  reach- 
ing the  metropolis  and  realizing  a  handsome 
fortune.  Of  this  he  did  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  In  fact,  he  assured  me, 
that  if  he  only  had  fair-play,  he  would  have 
been  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  and  wal- 
lowing in  weidth  long  ago;  because,  as  he 
pretty  plainly  hinted,  there  not  being  at 
present  a  man  on  the  British  stage  (with  the 
exception  of  himself)  that  could  render  fuU 
and  complete  justice  to  Shakspeare,  there 
was  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  de- 
sirable consummation. 

**  Of  course  you  have  seen  my  Macbeth  T 
said  he. 

I  confessed  that  I  had  not  had  that  pleas- 
ure. Indeed,  I  was  obliged  to  own  that  I 
was  ignorant  of  even  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished tragedian  in  whose  company  I 
had  the  honor  to  find  myself. 

"Name,  my  good  sir,  my  jfrofusiofuU 
name  (at  present)  is  Stanley — Marmaduke 
Stanley — ^how  do  you  like  it  f  Noble  name  I 
fine  associations ! — '  Charge,  Chester,  charge 
— on,  Stanley,  on  I'  and  egad,  I  will  '  on'  as 
soon  as  I  get  those  five  pounds." 

**  Pro/emonal  name,"  quoth  I,  taken  rather 
aback. 

"  O  true !  my  real  name— that  is,  the  name 
my  ancestore  were  content  to  put  up  with, 
and  obliging  enough  to  transmit  to  me,  was 
Wiggins  ! — actually  Wiggins  I  Think  of 
that  I — to  which  they  had  the  excellent 
taste  to  prefix  Timothy,  in  compliment  to 
my  uncle,  the  barber — Timothy  Wiggins  I — 
Hamlet  by  Timothy  Wiggins  I  Good  heav- 
ens, sir,  it  was  not  to  be  endured.  Could 
the  great  Garrick  himself  be  resuscitated, 
and  play  Hamlet  under  the  name  of  Wig- 
gins, the  critics  would  sneer,  and  the  audi- 
ence laugh  at  him." 

I  cordially  admitted  that  aa  fsr  aa  en- 
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phoDy  WM  oonceraed,  Wiggint  wtm  not 
ftctlj  the  thing,  and  wishing  to  take  at  leut 
a  aeeming  interest  in  the  fitte  of  the  said 
Wiggins  alioi  Stanlej,  inquired  if  he  had 
anj  eiistang  engagement. 

**  Why  yes,**  said  he,  drawing  up  his  ool- 
lar,  which,  being  starehless^  required  sooie 
management  to  keep  it  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. "  I  at  present  Uad  in  Weaile's  com- 
pany*—little  Nic  Weasle'»— a  gentleman 
well  known  in  these  districts— and  now  per 
forming  at  the  temporary  theatre  in  the 
neighboring  Tillage  of  B— — ," 

**  But  Weasle,  I  presume,  is  like  the  rest 
of  the  managerial  tribe,  blind  to  merit,  eh  f 

'*  Why  not  fgaeily,  I  must  do  Attn  the 
justioe  to  say,  that  he  doe$  appreciate  me, 
and  stands  my  friend  as  fiir  as  lies  in  his 
power." 

*'  His  power  1 — ^why  is  he  not  manager*— 
antocrat^upreme  dictator  I" 

Mr.  Stanley  laid  his  hand  impressiTely  on 
my  shoulder. 

''Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  troublous  7oice, 
with  a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance, 
which  induced  me  to  surmise  that  he  must 
himself  ha7e  been  entrapped  sometime  or 
other  in  the  snare  of  matrimony ;  **  Sir, 
Weasle  is  a  married  num  1" 

"The  devil!" 

"Ay,  you  may  say  that--and  mtch  a 
woman  1  Alas  1  poor  Weasle  I  Now,  you 
see,  I  happen  to  be  most  disgradous  in  the 
eyes  of  MrL  W.  for  sundry  reasomi  In  the 
first  place,  I  bare  interfered  more  than  once, 
when  I  certainly  had  no  business,  and  pre- 
vented her  beating  her  liege  lord ;  and  sec- 
ondly, I  was  the  man  that  detected  her 
afEur  with  Brown,  and  told  Weasle  of  it." 

*  Affair  with  Brown !" 

"  Why,  yes.    The  truth  is—*  frailty  thy 

name  is  woman  V    Mrs.  Weasle  does  not 

happen  to  be  exactly  as  '  pure  as  unsunned 

snowT 

*  chaste  «■  the  Idole 
Thai  bangs  on  Dlan'a  temple.' 

Yon  understand  me.  She  despises  Weasle, 
and  suffers  her  eyes  to  *  hunt  after  new  fan- 
cies V  Kow  this  Brown— a  fellow  that  takes 
the  seconds  in  tragedy,  sings  comic  songs, 
plays  Harlequin,  paints  scenes,  and  makes 
himself  generally  useful,  has  hit  Mrs. 
Weasle's  fancy ;  and  the  unchaste  virago 
takes  every  opportunity  to  elevate  him  and 
disparage  me.     Why,  sir— but   you  will 


scarcely  credit  it^^ebe  actoaBy  wanted  me 
— me  I  (emphasiaiog  every  word) — to  play 
Macduff  to  Brown's  Macbeth  T 

I  was  horror-struck,  of  couree ;  and,  look- 
ing him  incredulously  in  the  fisce,  exclaimed, 
"  Impossible !" 

"  Why,  doubtleas  H  appears  so  to  yon,  and 
all  the  world," — (nearly  all  actors  have  an 
impression  that  the  general  bnsinees  of  the 
worid  is  suspended  when  any  squabblo  oo> 
curs  among  themselves,  and  some  labor  under 
this  hallucination  to  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
tent)— **  I  knew  you  would  notr— could  noi, 
believe  it ;  but  (rising  from  his  seat,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart)  I  do  solensnly 
assure  yon,  sir,  upon  my  word  and  boner  as 
a  gentleman,  nteh  wot  really  the  fad  f* 

My  countenance  indicated  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end ;  but  I  faltered  out— 
**  Oompose  yourself,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  I  will  try.  Much-injured  shade  of  Shak- 
speare— Brown's  Macbeth! — landlord,  an- 
other bottle ;  and  I  indignantly  spumed  the 
damning  degradation— she  commanded  Wea- 
sle to  dismiss  me !" 

"  And  did  he  comply  T 

"  He  must  have  done  it— legally  married 
—no  dioioe  you  know;  but,  luckily,  there 
happened  to  be  a  £8  penalty  in  the  way  in 
case  of  breach  of  covenants,  which,  of  ooorse, 
rendered  the  thing  impossible." 

"  Infamous  woman !" 

"  Ay,  yon  may  say  that— exceedingly  ia- 
fi&mous ;  and  what  is  worse,  ugly  to  boot — 
Ifive  feet  eleven  and  a  beard,  besides  beiz^ 
partial  to  liquor,  as  I  am  a  tragedian  !  But 
that's  not  all — ^your  health,  sir^he  now 
takes  every  opportunity  of  marring  my 
poinU^  and  ruining  my  ^ecU.  It  was  only 
the  other  week  we  had  to  enact  Hamlet 
I,  of  course,  was  Hamlet  Well,  you  shall 
hear.  Weasle  ought  to  have  played  first 
gravo'digger-^bot  what  does  this  incarnation 
of  evil — Mrs.  Weasle— do,  but  take  advan- 
tage of  her  husband's  partial  intoxication-^ 
your  especial  good  health,  sir  I — to  persuade 
him  he  would  make  a  hU  as  the  Ohost  of 
Hamlet's  father !  I  saw  her  design  at  once 
— it  was  to  kill  me  V* 

"  Kill  you !" 

"  That  is,  professionally  kill  me ;  and  I 
told  Weasle  so ;  and  what  do  you  think  was 
the  reward  of  my  candor  f * 

**  We  lire  in  a  base  and  ungrateful  world, 
my  dear  sir— it  is  almost  impossible  to  say." 
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Wby  the  Tftin-glorioas  blockhead  told  me 
that  I  was  not  the  only  man  of  ability  in  the 
world— -otheni,  he  flattered  hlmaelf,  (he  did 
flatter  himself  indeed!)  had  talent — ^the 
Qboet  had  been  too  often  intrusted  to  inferior 
actors*  and  he  was  determined  the  part 
should,  for  once,  hare  justice  done  it  1  Jus- 
tice I — ^Think,  sir,  of  a  shrimp  of  a  feUow, 
scarcely  five  feet  high,  yery  asthmatic,  with 
a  crab-like  shuffle  in  his  gait,  one  leg  being 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  a  roice  like  unto 
that  of  a  penny  trumpet,  personating  the 
*  buried  majesty  of  Denmark !'  How  self- 
love  will  blind  a  man  1— don*t  yon  think  so  f* 

**  I  do  indeed.  Bat  did  it  turn  out  as  you 
anticipated  V* 

**  Worse,  sir,  mwh  worse  !  Why  as  soon 
as  the  Spirit  appeared,  and  I  commenced 
(in  capital  voice)  my  *  Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace,  defend  us  I*  there  was  a  universal 
grin  all  over  the  house;  and  when  the 
trifling  abortion  went  on  to  speak  of  his 
brother,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor  to 
those  of  his  1  derisive  cries  of  *  Well  done, 
Weazle ! — bravo,  little  Weazle  1*  shook  the 
theatre.  All  this,  would  you  believe  it,  the 
misguided  man  took  in  good  faith  I  and  has 
since  talked  of  trying  the  part  in  London  1 
Well,  this  went  on — very  pleasant,  was  it 
nott — until  he  made  his  exit,  squeaking 
out,  *  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me !' 
amid  a  tumult  of  noise  and  uproar  which  he 
calls  applause.  Now  this  was  excellent 
sport,  and  very  agreeable,  I  dare  say,  to 
those  who  were  enjoying  themselves,  but 
only  imagine  my  situation  I  Can  you  con- 
ceive it,  sir  f  There  was  I  standing  gating 
after  my  Father's  Spirit  with  a  countenance 
on  which  love,  fear,  pity,  awe,  horror,  rev- 
erence, indignation,  and  amazement,  were 
visibly  depicted-*— and  the  whole  house  con- 
TuUed  with  laughter  !** 

"  Shameful  I  shameful  t  1 1" 

"  But  what  vexed  me  most  was,  that  it 
entirely  kilUd  my  attitude!  I  had  taken 
some  pains  with  it. — it  was,  in  fact,  su- 
premely good,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  would  produce  a  sensation  I  I  wais 
of  course,  unwilling  to  change  it  until  the 
audience  had  sufliciently  recovered  from 
their  ill-timed  mirth  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
its  elegance  and  originality.  This  they  were 
in  no  hurry  to  do,  and  I  remained  standing 
in  the  same  posture  until  an  impatient 
bumpkin  in  the  gallery  bawled  out,  *  I  say. 


Measter  Hamlet,  be'st  gomg^  to  speak  or 
noa!'  This  was  rcUher  too  mticA,  and  so 
disconcerted  me,  that  I  forgot  the  text,  but 
went  on  (appropriately  enough)  apostrophi- 
zing the  Spirit,  '  Remember  thee  I  ay,  thou 
poor  ghoet  Y  and  egad,  I  will  not  forget  him 
in  a  hurry  !** 

But  I  am  afraid  I  grow  tiresome.  It  is  a 
very  different  matter  enjoying  the  good- 
humored  detail  of  a  gentleman's  ludia'ous 
distresses  over  a  bottle,  and  coldly  relating 
them  to  the  public  on  paper.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  we  enjoyed  each  other's  company 
mightily ;  and  on  his  informing  me,  among 
other  matters,  that  his  "  benefit  was  fixed" 
for  the  ensuing  week,  when  he  proposed 

electrifying  the  inhabitants  of  B with 

his  "Othello,"  I  begged  to  know  where 
tickets  were  to  be  secured.  Upon  this  he 
produceii  from  his  pocket  sundry  pieces  of 
card,  on  wiiich  were  written  "Mr.  Stanley's 
Night— Boxes."  Of  these  I  took  half-a- 
dozen,  at  two  shillings  each,  paying  the 
money  for  the  same ;  the  unexpected  and 
unusual  feel  of  which  so  elated  the  worthy 
tragedian  that  he  pressed  me  to  walk  to- 
wards the  post-road,  where  he  could  find 
an  inn,  and  he  would  treat  me  to  a  beef- 
steak and  a  bottle  of  wine.  This,  however, 
I  declined,  and  promising  him  faithfully  to 
see  him  make  bis  grand  effort  in  the  ensuing 
week,  I  shook  hands  and  parted  with  the 
happiest  and  most  amusing  "  ill  used  gentle- 
man" I  had  ever  met  with. 


CHAPTSB  II. 

The  Monday  eyening  of  the  ensuing  week 
saw  me  quietly  ensconsed  in  the  stage-box 

of  the  temporary  theatre  at  B It  was 

a  building  used  for  all  the  great  events 
which  occurred  in  that  marvellous  little 
town.  All  sorts  of  mountebanks,  jugglers, 
travelling  portrait  painters,  equestrians, 
quacks,  lecturers  on  elocution,  and  other 
birds  of  passage,  hired  it  during  their  brief 

sojourn ;  in  it  the  B Debating  Society 

expended  its  weekly  accumulation  of  elo- 
quence, divines  of  everj  persuasion,  but 
without  any  stationary  congregation,  held 
forth  beneath  its  sheltering  and  important 
roof;  and  in  it  the  several  Auxiliary  Branch 
Societies  of  the  district  annually  gathered 
themselves  together.  In  time  of  great  po- 
litical excitement,  however,  its  mere  local 
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notoriety  was  merged  in  ita  astoniahiog  na- 
tional importance.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  it,  to  overawe  the  government ;  and 
it  was  well  understood  by  the  inhabitants 

of  B generally,  and  by  the  leading 

speakers  especially,  that  the  passage  of  many 
important  measures  lately  was  principally 
owing  (though  the  Qovemment  did  not  like 
to  confess  it)  to  the  overpowering  floods  of 
declamation  that  had  issued  from  this  verv 

m 

edifice.  At  present  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
WeazleyWho  had  selected  it  as  an  eligible 
place  from  whence  to  disseminate  a  knowl- 
edge of  Shakspeare,  and  the  legitimate 
drama,  over  the  surrounding  district;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  scenery,  machin- 
ery, dresses,  decorations,  company,  and  or- 
chestral department,  the  arrangements  cer- 
tainly did  him  credit 

It  was  a  capital  house.  Nearly  all  the 
aristocracy  of  B ,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal grocer,  butcher,  linen-draper,  hatter, 
and  publican,  with  their  respective  families, 
crowded  the  boxes  with  beauty  and  fashion ; 
whilst  several  fisrmers  and  farmeresses  in  the 
vicinity,  represented  the  agricultural  interest 
The  rest  of  the  audience  consisted  of  the 
usual  miscellaneous  contributions  of  a  county 
district  Altogether  there  had  nut  been 
such  a  house  in  B  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  play-going  inhabitant ;  it  con- 
tained upwards  of  £18  sterling,  and  the 
austere  of  the  neighborhood  predicted  that 
some  signal  calamity  was  certain  to  follow 
such  a  scene  of  gayety  and  dissipation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  (did  I  possess  the 
power)  to  systematically  criticise  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  evening;  parts  of  the 
performance  seemed  a  very  fair  counterpart 
to  the  account  furnished  me  of  Hamlet; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  audience  main- 
tained that  grave  and  decorous  demeanor 
which  ought  always  to  pervade  a  house  on 
the  representation  of  a  tragedy.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  a  passing  notice  of 
the  Othello  and  Desdemona  of  the  evening, 
personated  by  my  friend  and  Mrs.  Weaale. 
I  have  seen  Kean  as  the  Moor,  and  though 
much  gratified  on  the  whole,  candor  compels 
me  to  say,  in  justice  to  an  unknown  great 
man,  in  many  respects  he  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  Wiggins — that  is  to  say,  Stanley. 
I  know  very  little  about  such  matters,  but 
it  appeared  to  me  that  Kean  neither  stamped 
nor  tore  his  hair  (wool)  with  half  the  fury, 


nor  rolled  hia  eyes  about  nntil  oothiDg  eoold 
be  seen  bat  the  white,  with  one  qoarter  the 
efifect  In  the  oelebrafed  scene  toucfaiiig  the 
loss  of  the  handkerchief  there  was  do  com- 
parison. Wiggins  reiterated  hb  demand  for 
"the  handkerchief r— "the  handkerchief r 
— ^"  the  handkerchief !" — ^with  a  force,  increas> 
ing  the  volume  of  his  Toice  at  each  interro- 
gation, of  which  Kean  was  physically  in- 
capable. Opinions  may  differ  about  shades 
of  excellence,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things; 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  most  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  village  blacksmith,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  during  the 
operation  of  shoeing  a  horse:  This  qieaks 
volumes.  His  exertions  drew  thunders  of 
applause,  and  proved  among  other  things, 
that  whatever  might  he  the  state  of  the 
pockets,  prospects,  or  habiliments  of  the 
"  ill-used  gentleman,"  his  lungs,  at  leasts  were 
in  excellent  condition,  and  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  pulmonary  afiectioo. 

In  the  more  pathetic  portions  of  the  cba^ 
acter,  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  tearfully 
inclined ;  but  this  I  rather  attribute  to  a 
want  of  becoming  sensibility  on  my  part  as 
the  frequent, application  of  white  handker- 
chiefis  to  the  eye,  and  adjacent  features  of 
sundry  farmer's  daughters  and  drese-maken, 
incontestibly  proved  that  my  friend  knew 
how  to  move  the  waters.  In  short,  to  use 
the  emphatic  words  of  the  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating critic  of  the  *  B Adver- 
tiser," with  whom  Wiggins  used  to  smoke 
his  pipe  and  take  his  pot — "  it  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  pathetic,  terrific,  and  en- 
ergetic performances  ever  witnessed  oo  any 
stage  in  any  age." 

Of  the  Desdemona  of  Mrs.  Weazle,  I  can- 
not speak  so  highly.  The  fact  was  she  was 
not  exactly  the  figure  for  tlie  part  being 
truly,  as  my  friend  has  described  her,  **  five 
feet  eleven  with  beard."  She  was,  too,  ex- 
tremely stout  in  proportion  even  to  her 
height  and  had  a  stride  like  a  grenadier's 
so  that  she  fairly  put  one  in  mind  of  the  he- 
roines of  the  gender  masculine  in  the  ancient 
time,  when,  in  the  words  of  an  old  poet  ni^n 
acted — 

^  thai  wera  between 

Forty  and  fifly,  wencbes  of  fiAeen ; 

With  boDe  8o  large,  and  nerve  so  incomplfaat 

When  you  caird  Deademona— enter  Giant  P* 

She  was,  in  good  truth,  a  formidable-looking 
lady ;  and  as  I  gazed  at  her,  I  though^ 
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despite  his  faults,  with  sorrow  and  commis- 
•ratioD  of  Mr.  Weazle.  In  her  earlier  years, 
she  might  have  had  a  waist,  but  at  present 
such  an  article  did  not  constitute  a  portion 
of  her  anatomy,  so  that  there  being  no  con- 
necting link,  her  shoulders  had  the  appear- 
ance of  directly  resting  on  a  much  more 
substantial  pedestal.  A  glance  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
her  face  was  enough  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical,  that  the  insinuation  respecting  the 
attachment  to  spirituous  liquors  was  not 
without  foundation.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
she  was  laboring  under  a  very  derided 
hoarseness,  and  her  white  satin  dress,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  formed  any  thing  but 
a  contrast  to  the  color  of  her  lord's  com- 
plexion ;  so  that,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, she  did  not  exactly  come  up  to 
one's  preconceived  ideas  of 

**The  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor;*' 

and  when  her  father,  before  the  senate^  de- 
Bcribes  her  as 

**a  maiden  never  bold: 

Of  tpirlt  so  still  and  quiet,  that  ber  motion 

BluBhed  at  herself;" 

the  grocer's  heiress,  who  had  been  at  a 
watering- place  on  the  coast,  and  knew  some- 
thing, looked  very  significantly  at  the  pub- 
lican's daughter ;  upon  which  the  publican's 
daughter  shrugged  up  her  shoulders. 

.Tlie  play,  however,  all  things  considered, 
went  oflf  very  decorously,  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  scene,  when  I  was  a  Httie 
apprehensive   that  there   was  going  to  be 
tragedy  in  earnest    It  occurred  after  Othtf  llo 
had  applied  that  very  unbecoming  epithet 
to  Iiis  lady,  which  gives  rise  to  Desdemona's 
delicate  piece  of  circumlocution ; 
"  Deb. — Am  I  that  name.  I^go  f 
"  Iagc— What  name,  fair  lady  ! 
«  Dig. — Such  as  she  «»ays  my  lord  did  say 

I  was  ?" 

Just  as  Mrs.  Weazle  had  made  this  inter- 
rogation, I  heard  a  most  expressive  "  Hem  I" 
and  looking  to  the  side-wing  from  whence 
it  proceeded,  saw  my  friend  Othello  winking 
at  me  in  evident  allusion  to  the  question 
that  had  just  been  put  by  Desdemona,  and 
the  well- understood  frailty  of  Mrs.  W.,  with 
his  finger  laid  very  significantly  on  one  side 
of  his  nose.  Desdemona,  too,  heard  and 
ondentood  the  purport  of  the  "  Hem  T  and 
taming  suddenly  round,  caught  Othello  in 
the  &ct,  with  Mi  finger  laid  as  aforeMid. 
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Her  face  assumed  at  once  a  most  terrific  ex- 
pression :  she  made  but  three  strides  to  the 
side- wing,  and  had  not  the  gallant  Moor  ef- 
fected a  precipitate  retreat.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. A  cry  of  order,  however,  induced 
her  to  waive  her  private  sentiments,  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  scene  proceeded  harmoniously. 

Three  days  afterwards  a  gentleman  called 
upon  me.  It  was  Stanley.  He  was  in  ex- 
travagant spirits,  and  a  suit  of  second-hand 
clothes  gave  him  quite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. He  had  taken  his  place  in  the  Lon- 
d(m  coach,  and  after  paying  his  fare,  retained 
the  almost  incredible  sum  of  £7  lOs.  in  his 
pocket-book,  on  a  spare  leaf  of  which  waa 
pasted  the  criticism  from  the  "  B Ad- 
vertiser." Fame  and  fortune,  ho  said,  were 
now  within  his  grasp — ^he  had  only  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand.  If  he  succeeded,  of  which 
he  did  not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
*'  untold  gtild,"  he  assured  me,  would  be  but 
a  slight  acknowledgment  for  my  kindneaSb 
He  intended,  however,  once  more  to  change 
his  name,  as  a  "  provincial  reputation"  he 
said  was  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  in 
London,  in  consequence  of  the  superciliotis- 
ness  of  the  Metropolitan  critics ;  but  under 
whatever  cognomen,  after  his  first  decided 
hit.  I  should  indubitably  hear  from  him. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  I  have 
fi^t  heard  from  him.    Poor  fellow  I     I  am 

apprehensive  his  benefit  at  B has  been 

but  a  partial  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  that 
he  is  still  kept  back  by  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune, the  blindness  of  managers,  and  the 
envy  and  ill-will  of  his  brother  actors — ^in 
fact,  a  regular  conspiracy  of  the  whole 
world.  Never  mind — be  may  be  penniless, 
but  he  can  never  be  poor  whilst  he  retains 
his  buoyant  spirits  and  affluent  imagination ; 
though  I  am  afraid  he  still  continues  in  his 
own  opinion,  what  I  found  him — a  very 
"  ILL-USED  OKNTLEMAN." — The  AlHon. 
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BT  WILUAM  F.  MULOHIirOOK. 

**TIm  Attetk  aqr  to  MpMlad  ia  ft  ■bort  tiat." 

N,  YmhFnm 
I. 

FAaa  ye  well,  dread  doubt  and  ■sdnsMi 

la  our  hearts  a  wnse  of  gladotH» 

Naj,  of  Joy  akin  to  madness. 


as  oRmciaif  in  general. 


Lttht*  tlw  Borrow  wtth  tbe  iMin 
Of  a  •lu^betpangled  night ; 
Tat  oar  itout  aod  true  8eft>RoT6r, 
AU  her  toUt  and  perils  orer, 
What  could  danger  do  but  prove  herT 
Dares  again  the  ocean  Mllow 
And  the  tempest  to  the  light. 

n. 
In  the  distance  she  is  looningi 
And  the  hopes  so  near  entombing 
Ltap  to  life  sgain  rssumlng 
All  their  pristine  sheen  and  gloiy, 
8orrow<louded  far  a  time ; 
And  our  hearts  so  lately  mourning. 
With  an  Inner  rapturs  buraing* 
Bound  to  view  her  home  returning 
In  her  Grace  and  in  her  Beaut j 
With  a  motion  ftee  as  Rhyme. 

in. 
She  Is  coming  o*er  the  ocean 
With  a  proud  and  queenly  motion. 
Waves  and  winds  with  meek  devotion 
Humbly  ofterlog  their  homsge 
As  she  cloves  her  onward  way; 
With  a  frame  of  iron  breasting 
The  foam-creeted  surge  unresting 
As  before  in  safely  questing 
Storm  or  calm  her  olden  haven- 
Dear  Manbattan*s  lovely  bay. 

IV. 

Hal  In  grace  she  reappesret^ 
And  her  welUcnown  port  she  maieth. 
And  the  ssme  stout  hand  it  steertth 
That  through  gluom  and  doubt  an!  sorrow 

Steered  unerringly  before ; 
Wildest  winds  in  might  awaken! 
Gleam  no  star,  and  flash  no  beacon ! 
Like  a  tower  of  strength  unshaken 
Be  will  prove  bis  nature  maniik§-~ 

He  hat  proved  it  o*er  and  o*er. 

Nearer  still  snd  nearer  moving, 
Newer  grace  and  beauty  proving, 
Till  our  earnest  words  of  loving 

Caiange  to  thunder  bursts  of  welcome 
For  the  gallant  and  the  brave ; 
Be  has  well  and  nobly  striven 
Ob  my  brothers,  under  Heaven, 
Unto  West  be  glory  given 

That  our  BeauUnil  are  with  ns 
That  they  sleep  not  *neath  the  ware. 


ON  CRITICISM  IN  GENERAL; 

WOmM  PAKTIOULARLT  ON  THXATBIOAL  CBITIOISM. 

''Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amlss.^ 

POPB. 

So  said  or  sang  the  bard  of  Twickenham, 
In  his  eelebrated  essay.  Professed  critics 
will  not  be  disposed  to  admit  the  aoandness 
of  this  dictuoL    The  modem  diaeiplea  of 


AriatarcbiiB  and  Zoiloi  are  fnlly  u  impani' 
tive  in  their  decisions,  and  quite  as  well  eon- 
finced  of  their  infallibility,  as  were  the 
ancient  founders  of  their  schooL  Perhaps 
the  two  easiest  things  in  the  world  are,  to 
give  advice  and  to  find  fiaalt ;  and  this  very 
facility  may  be  taken  as  the  leading  reason 
why  both  are  constantly  exercised.  Hie 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true 
Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  give 
good  advice,  or  to  find  fault  judiciously. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  the  subject  of  crit- 
icism in  the  abstract,  and  of  dramatic  ariti- 
cism  in  more  minute  detail. 

The  drama  being  a  combination  of  all  the 
other  arts,  to  examine  and  report  correctly 
on  the  merits  of  a  play  or  an  actor,  requires 
a  far  wider  scope  of  knowledge,  with  a 
greater  variety  of  acquirement^  than  would 
suffice  to  pronounce  opinion  on  any  partie> 
ular  poem,  painting,  or  statue.  In  the  vast 
quantity  of  theatrical  criticism  which  parses 
under  the  public  eye,  we  meet  with  endless 
theories,  and  very  often  with  erroneous  ones. 
Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  stumble  on  a  dramatic 
article  written  by  the  hand  of  a  master, 
or  with  strict  impartiality.  There  are,  of 
course,  able  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in 
general,  the  writers  show  readily  what  they 
think  wrong,  while  they  rarely  poiot  out 
bow  error  is  to  be  rectified.  They  see  the 
disease,  but  hesitate  to  propose  the  core. 
Ou  almost  every  other  subject  there  is  no 
lack  of  brilliant  talent  and  acute  diacem- 
ment 

Theatrical  notices  are  sometimes  commit- 
ted  to  tile  press  in  a  few  hurried  momenta, 
late  at  night,  after  the  performance  is  over, 
when  the  wrKer  has  scarcely  allowed  him- 
self time  to  arravge  his  ideas,  or  feel  certain 
as  to  his  own  impressions.  This  was  fully 
discussed  in  an  article  headed  "London 
Newspapers  and  Londen  Theatres,**  which 
appeared  in  No.  842  of  "  Chamber's  Edin- 
burgh Journal,*'  20th  July,  \850.  The  au- 
thor has  been  behind  the  scenes  and  knows 
a  trick  or  two  of  theatrical  machinery. 

Criticism,  to  be  effective,  or  gain  favor  . 
with  the  public,  must  lean  to  the  side  of 
censure  rather  than  praise.  There  is  more 
nerve  and  more  excitement  in  vituperation 
than  in  eulogy.  No  one  likes  to  confess  it, 
but  there  is  a  latent  pleasure  in  seeing  a 
hole  picked  in  your  neighbor's  coat,  and  in 
bearing  him  abused,  particularly  if  you  have 
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mj  nwpidoa  that  2m  is  a  better  man  than 
joaraelC  No  oae  brooks  superiority  with 
patience;  and  it  is  "meat  and  drink"  to 
find  our  betters  assailed  along  with  oar- 
■elvesL  A  tale  of  scandal  is  propagated 
much  more  quickly  than  a  deed  of  benevo- 
lence. HI  news  travel  fast;  and  an  ill- 
natured  article  against  you  in  a  newspaper 
or  magaxine  is  sure  to  bo  communicated  by 
an  anxious  friend,  whose  optics  are  less  on 
the  alert  to  discover  a  panegyrical  one. 
Whatever  a  man  writes,  he  writes  with  a 
view  to  its  being  read,  consequently  the 
actual  merits  of  the  subject  he  is  treating 
may  chance  to  be  the  last  point  in  his  oon- 
sideraiion  ;  as  in  selection  fur  public  office, 
fitness  or  capability  are  usually  the  last  rec- 
ommendations which  influence  the  bestow- 
ing patroa 

Amting  the  principal  features  of  dramatic 
criticism,  may  be  observed  a  disposition  to 
indiscriminate  praise,  where  private  par- 
tiality or  personal  influence  has  superseded 
judgment,  with  occasionally  an  ambitious 
desire  to  write  something  brilliant,  without 
any  distinct  notion  how  the  aspiration  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect.    There  is  yet  another 
remarkable    ingredient    of    more    moden> 
growth  ;    the    affectation    of    interlarding 
French  words  and  idioms  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  whole  compositi<Mi  becomes  an  ill* 
assorted  hybrid,  neither  French  nor  English, 
but  an  unnatural  jumble  of  both,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  honest  veroacular   is 
bewildered,  loses  all  sense  of  identity,  and 
wonders  what  has  become  of  itself,  or  how 
it  has  got  mixed  up  is  au^h  a  masquerade. 
Acting  a  part  is  now  called  ifUerpreting  a 
t6U;  songs  are  not  sung,  but  rendered;  a 
play  is  no  longer  got  ap,  but  moutUed;  the 
dresses  and  decorations  are  mystified  into 
the  miae  en  scene  ;  and  tlie  entire  operation 
is  called  the  Untt  enaemble.    But  these  are 
simple  obscurities  compared  with  the  utto- 
eyncracie^j  asthetics,    tifneretiet,    idealisnu^ 
iraneeendentalUmMy  and  other  incomprehen- 
sible modemvmUf  which,  as  Junius  says  of 
Sir  William   Draper*s  figures  of   speech, 
**  dance  through"  some  of  these  articles  *'  in 
all  the  maxes  of  metaphorical  confusion." 
These  hard  compounds,  so  frequently  drag- 
ged in,  remind  us  of  the  poet's  lines — 

*^The  wordt  themselves  sre  neither  rich  nor  raie ; 
The  wonder**  hov  the  devil  they  got  there." 

There  seems  always  to  have  been  a  coo- 


rentional  style  exclusively  beloi^ng  to  crit- 
icism. Sterne,  writing  more  than  eighty 
years  agc^  gives  an  amusing  imitation  of  the 
mode  in  his  day,  and  winds  up  thus: — 
"Grant  me  patience  1  Of  all  the  cants 
which  are  canted  in  this  canting  world, 
though  the  cant  of  hypocrisy  may  be  the 
worst,  the  cant  of -criticism  is  the  most  tor- 
menting." 

Excellent  rules  are  laid  down  by  approv- 
ed authorities  for  acquiring  this  art  Those 
who  wish  to  study  it  deeply  and  soundly 
cannot  do  better  than  apply  themselves  to 
Pope's  Essay,  or  a  very  elaborate  treatise 
by  Dryden,  called  "  The  Oround«  of  Criti- 
sism  in  Tragedy,"  prefixed  to  his  alteration 
of  Shakspeare's  Troilue  and  OreMsida,  and 
to  be  found  in  the  collected  editions  of  bis 
works.  There  is  no  occasion  to  travel  back 
to  Aristotle  or  Quintilioa  Others,  who  de- 
sire to  be  ingeniously  wrong,  or  simply 
scurrilous,  wiil  Bod  tolerable  guides  in  the 
pages  of  Itymtr,  Gildon,  or  Dennis,  and 
some  more  recent  followers  of  that  school 
Oold«mitb  says,  as  regards  painting,  it  lies 
in  a  very  small  compass ;  "  all  consists  in 
raying  the  picture  would  have  been  better 
^  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  in 
praising  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino."  I 
once  knew  a  high  critical  authority  whose 
reputation  was  built  on  his  never  commit- 
ting himself  by  a  decision.  He  was  a  mighty 
listener  (rare  and  valuable  endowment!) 
and  when  his  judgment  was  appealed  to, 
always  answered  with  oracular  importance, 
"  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides." 

Menage  has  suggested  a  good  general  rule. 
One  day,  tlie  Cardinal  de  Rets  requested 
be  would  oblige  him  with  a  few  lectures  on 
poetry,  "for,"  said  he,  "such  quantities  of 
verses  are  brought  to  me  every  day,  that  I 
ought  to  seem  at  least  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
judge."  "  It  would,"  replied  Menage,  "  be 
difficult  to  give  your  eminence  many  rudi- 
ments of  criticism,  without  taking  up  too 
much  of  your  time.  But  I  would  advise 
you,  in  general,  to  look  over  the  first  page  or 
two,  and  then  exclaim,  "Sad*  stuff  I  wretched 
poetaster  1  miserable  verses  \"  and  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred  you  will  be  suie 
you  are  right." 

Sometimes,  criticisms  have  been  written 
beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  tlie  perform- 
ance of  a  pUy,  duly  announced,  but  sudr 
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6m\y  chasgad  owing  to  the  indispoiatioii  of 
a  priocipal  perfonner;  the  writer  not  in- 
tending  to  be  present,  but  haying  made  up 
hifl  mind  whom  be  would  praiae,  and  whom 
abuae.  On  the  following  mcming,  the  pub- 
lic hare  been  enlightened  with  an  elaborate 
diaquiaitioQ  on  what  never  took  places  A 
eaee  came  within  mj  own  knowledge,  where 
the  trap  had  been  regularly  laid,  and  the 
game  was  soared.  Other  instances  are  oo 
record,  equally  amusing  and  edifying,  and 
once»  damages  were  actually  recovered  for 
UbeL  Authors,  and  actors  too,  have,  on 
particular  occasions,  sent  hard-handed  par- 
tisans, with  sound  lungs,  into  the  pit,  with 
written  instructions  to  applaud  and  shout 
vehemently  at  csrtain  passages  or  paints^  as 
they  are  technically  called.  Cumberland 
mentions  that  on  thb  first  night  of  Gold- 
smith's She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  a  noisy  but 
injudicious  Scotchman,  one  of  the  hired  re- 
tainers, nearly  spoiled  all  hy  mistaking  his 
cues,  add  giving  tongue  in  the  wrong  place. 
Hunden  has  been  known  to  encore  himself 
in  a  new  song,  by  rapping  with  hit  stick  on 
the  stage,  behind  his  own  back.  Theatres 
are  not  the  only  lafge  public  assemblies 
where  packing  a  house  is  sometimes  found 
serviceable. 

*'Tbe  Claqueurs,**  in  Paris,  were,  and  I 
believe  are  still,  the  terror  of  all  managers, 
authors,  and  actors.  They  have  a  regular 
scale  of  prices  according  to  the  success  re- 
quired. A  common  success,  about  one  hun- 
dred francs ;  a  decided  hit,  twice  as  much  ; 
a  simple  ovation,  half  as  much  again  ;  while 
a  full  triumph,  with  all  the  honors,  bou- 
quets, and  three  summonses  before  the  cur- 
tain, runs  op  to  rather  a  serious  investments 
But  it  must  be  paid,  or  there  is  no  success. 
The  recusant  novice  is  consigned,  as  Dog- 
berry has  it,  **  into  everlasting  redemption," 
without  hope  of  a  second  trial. 

The  system  of  calling  on  the  principal 
performers  after  the  play  or  opera,  and  half 
smothering  them  with  bouquets,  is  a  recent 
importation  from  the  Continent,  and  has  be- 
come so  prevalent  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
compliment,  and  looks  more  like  a  mockery. 
Not  un frequently  the  call  originates  with 
half-irdozen  boys  in  the  gallery,  for  the  mere 
fun  of  the  thing.  I  once  saw  at  the  end 
of  the  OamftteTt  Mrs.  Beverley,  Beverley, 
Stokely,  and  Lewson,  successively  called  out 
and  dismissed  with  the  usual  gratuhUiona.  I 


As  the  last  was  disappearing,  a  gallery  wag 
shouted,  **Send  on  Bates  and  Dawsonu"  I 
could  have  given  him  a  shilling;  or  an  order, 
for  the  troth  and  keenness  of  his  satire.  Tint 
vice  of  this  practice  lies  entirely  with  the 
audience,  who  would  do  well  to  abolish  it 
Sometimes  when  the  call  is  equivocal,  or 
opposed,  which  always  prolongs  the  nuis- 
ance, the  actor  is  placed  within  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  He  neither  wishes  to  ^ypear 
obtrusive,  in  presenting  himself  too  soon, 
nor  disrespectful  in  abstaining  altogether. 
On  the  first  night  of  a  new  play,  on  a  bene- 
fit, or  a  last  appearance,  the  practice  is  le- 
gitimate and  seasonable;  at  all  others  it 
becomes  ridiculous  and  makes  ihe  **  judickma 
grieve.**  Tbe  absurdity  appears  the  more 
glaring  when  the  fiivorite  has  just  been 
dispatched  by  bowl  or  dagger,  and  lay  stif- 
fened out,  as  the  curtain  fell,  in  the  imita- 
tion of  death.  Forrest,  the  American  tra- 
gedian, when  shouted  on  after  acting  in 
"the  Gladiator,**  came  forward,  streaming 
with  rose  pink  vtc«  blood,  resembling  a  raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones,  whidi  made  the  la- 
dies feel  squeamish,  while  the  little  children 
veiled  with  terror. 

The  claqueur  system  has  not  yet  arrived 
with  us  at  the  full  blown  perfection  it  has 
reached  in  Paris.  But  it  has  been  tried  ever 
and  snoti,  and  sometimes  with  suitable  ef> 
feet  A  few  years  ago  a  new  play  was  pro- 
duced at  one  of  the  leading  London  theatres 
by  a  very  popular  author,  and  on  the  filling 
of  the  curtain  the  hero  of  the  night  was 
loudly  demanded.  He  complied,  bowed 
gracefully,  and  crossed  the  stage  under  a 
volley  of  bouquets,  real  and  artificial,  which 
strewed  the  verdant  carpet  like  the  dead 
and  dying  on  a  field  of  battle.  The  stage 
servants  gathered  them  up,  brought  ihaa 
into  the  green-room,  and  asked  the  manager, 
who  was  reclining  at  his  ease  on  the  sots, 
and  loved  not  his  leading  man,  what  he  was 

to  do  with  them.    **  Take  them  to  Mr. " 

said  the  potentate,  ''they  are  meant  for 
him.*'  **  Leave  them  in  the  property-room,* 
whispered  a  sly  comedian,  **  they  came  from 
thence.'* 

Edmund  Kean  was  a  great  favorite  of 
MrsL  Garrick,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
actor.  Whenever  it  was  desirable  that  a 
new  performer  at  Drury  Lane  should  make 
a  hit,  tbe  committee  used  to  hring  the  vener- 
able old  lady  out  to  her  private  box,  to  say 
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he  remioded  her  of  David.    She  said  bo,  and 
this  went  the  round  of  the  papers  according- 
ly.   In  the  case  of  Kean,  she  spoke  honestly. 
He  did  remind  her  of  her  husband,  and  was 
nearer  to  him,  by  many  degrees,  than  any 
actor   she   had  ever  seen,  although  both 
agreed  he  could  not  play  Abel  Drugger.* 
Once  in  conversation  he  complained  to  her 
that  the  papers  made  terrible  mistakes  as  to 
his  conceptions  of  character,  readings,  points, 
and  other  pecubarities.     **  These  people," 
said  he,  "  don't  understand  their  business ; 
they  give  me  credit  where  I  make  no  effort 
to  deserve  it,  and  they  pass  over  the  passages 
on  which  I  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.    They  think  because  my  style 
is  new  and  appears  natural,  that  I  don*t 
stody,  and  talk  about  the  sudden  impulse  of 
«  genius.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  impulsive 
acting;  all  is  studied  beforehand.    A  man 
may  act  better  or  worse  on  a  particular  night 
from  particular  circumstances,  but  the  con- 
ception is  the  same.    I  have  done  all  these 
things  a  thousand  times  in  country  theatres, 
and  perhaps  better,  before  I  was  recognized 
as  a  great  London  actor,  and   have  been 
loudly  applauded;    but  the   sound  never 
reached  as  far  as  London."    **  Tou  should 
write  your  own  criticisms,"  replied  the  old 
lady;  "* David  dlviayt  did  soP 

Garrick  was  a  master  of  his  art,  and  he 
never  showed  that  mastery  with  more  skill 
than  in  adopting  this  sound   conservative 
practice.     In   1807,  a  small  volume  was 
published  by  Leigh  Hunt,  called  "  Critical 
Essays,"   being  a  collection  of    theatrical 
articles   which   had  appeared  in  the  Ex- 
amtner,  and  other  London  papers.    Many  of 
these  are  very  well  written,  and  the  series 
may  be  referred  to  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
this  class  of  composition.    HazUtt's  notices, 
written  when  he  was  reporting  for  the  Lon- 
don papers,  have  also  been  collected  into  a 
volume,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  English 
Stage,"  and  have  acquired  considerable  rep- 
ntation,   but  they  are  inferior  to  Hunt's 
both  in  sound  judgment  and  impartiality. 
TTiey  abound  in  smart  severities  and  ad  cap- 
tandum  periods.    But  the  book  is  valuable 
as  a  stage  record,  and  contains  accounts  of 


*  Kesn  scted  Abel  Dniffger  for  his  benefit,  which 
drew  the  following  laconic  note  firoin  Mrs.  Garrick : 
— «*  Dear  Sir,  you  cannot  play  A  bel  Drugger.  Youra, 
Eva  Garrick;"  to  which  he  replied,— » Dear  Mad' 
■m,  I  know  it.    Voiub,  Edmund  Keaa." 


the  first  appearances  of  Miss  O'Neill,  Miaa 
Foote,  Miss  Stephens,  Kean,  and  Macready, 
and  of  the  Ust  performances  of  Mrs.  Siddona 
and  John  Kemble.  In  these  pages  there 
will  be  found  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice. 
Hazlitt  underrates  Mies  O'Neill,  billingsgates 
Conway,  allows  Toung  scarcely  any  merit, 
and  absolutely  deifies  Keaa  Yet  we  have 
often  heard  him  appealed  to  as  the  best 
theatrical  critic  of  hU  day.  Let  us  quote  an 
extract  or  two  to  show  why  we  differ  from 
this: — 

"The  best  thing  we  remember  in  Cole- 
ridge's tragedy  of  Remorse,  and  which  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  audience,  was 

that  part  in  which  Mr. was  precipitated 

rntci  a  deep  pit.  from  which,  by  the  elabo- 
rate description  which  the  poet  had  given  of 
it,  it  was  plainly  impossible  he  should  ever 

rise  again.    If  Mr. is  to  be  puffed  off, 

and  stuck  at  the  head  of  his  profession  at 
this  unmerciful  rate,  it  would  almost  induce 
us  to  wish  Mr.  Coleridge  would  write  af^ 
other  tragedy,  to  dispose  of  him  in  the  same 
way  as  his  predecessor." 

Speaking  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
classical  actors  of  the  day,  recognized  by  the 
public  as  such,  he  says : — 

"Mr. ought  never  to  condescend  to 

play  comedy,  nor  aspire  to  play  tragedy. 
Sentimental  pantomime  is  his  forte." 

Again: — 

«  Mr. is  brought  forward  as  a  down- 

right,  common  madman,  just  br»ke  loose 
from  a  madhouse  at  Richmond,  and  is  going 
with  a  club  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  his 
daughter  and  her  infant.  Tlie  infant  is  no 
other  than  a  large  wooden  doll :  it  fell  on 
the  floor  the  other  evening  without  receiving 
any  hurt,  at  which  the  audience  lau^fhed." 

"Mr. seemed  to  be  rehearsing  Don 

Felix,  with  an  eye  to  Macduff,  or  some  face- 
making  character." 

**  Mr. both  speaks  and  sings  as  if  he 

had  a  lozenge  or  a  slice  of  marmaiUde  in  his 
niouth,  If  he  could  go  to  America  and  leave 
his  voice  behind  him,  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit — to  the  parent  country." 

**Mr8. never  appeared   to  us   any 

thing  but  an  ordinary  musical  instrument, 
and  at  present  she  is  very  much  out  of  tune." 

"  Mr makes  bis  face  up  into  a  bad 

joke,  and  flings  it  right  into  the  teeth  of  the 
spectalora" 

"  Mr.  acts  as  if  he  was  moved  by 

wires.    He  is  a  very  lively  automaton." 

•*  Mr.  T ,  as  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  wore 

a  great  coat  with  yellow  buttons." 

•♦  Mr.  F ,  in  Trip,  had  a  large  bouquet 

And  why  should  we  refuse  tu  do  justice  to 
Mr.  C ,  who  was  dressed  in  black." 

«  Mr. is  no  favorite  of  ours ;  he  is 
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always  the  same  Mr.  — >,  who  ahows  hi  a 
teeth,  and  rolls  his  eyes,  and  looks  like  a 
jackdaw  just  caught  in  a  snare." 

**  Mr. ^"s  Prospero  was  good  for  nothing, 

and,  consequently,  was  indescribably  bad.  Mr. 
had  nothing  of  Caliban  but  his  gaber- 
dine, which  did  not  become  him." 

**  Mr.  C—  topped  the  part  of  Comus 
with  his  usual  felicity,  and  seemed  almost 
as  if  the  genius  of  a  Ma^-pole  had  inspired 
a  human  form.  He  is  said  to  make  a  very 
handsome  Cumus ;  so  he  would  make  a  very 
handsome  Caliban,  and  the  common  sense  of 
the  transformation  would  be  the  same." 

**  Of  Mr.  C *B  Romeo  we  cannot  speak 

with  patience.  He  bestrides  the  stage  like 
a  Colossus,  throws  his  arms  into  the  air  like 
the  sails  of  a  windmill,  and  his  motion  is  as 
unwieldy  as  that  of  a  young  elephant 
Quere,  why  does  he  not  marry  t" 

Now  all  these  smart  and  sarcastic  nothings 
are  very  easily  written,  very  well  calculated 
to  amuse  a  breakfast-table,  and  elicit  the 
exclamations  of  Capital  1  how  good  I  d— d 
keen  I  Ac,  Aoi,  Ac,  but  we  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  suggest  they  are  not — critieitm  f 

Perhaps  the  best  sentence  in  Haslitt's 
book  is  this : — 

"Mr.  Kemble  has  been  compared  lately 
(in  the  Timet)  to  the  ruin  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  in  which  the  divinity  still  residea 
This  is  not  the  case.    The  temple  is  unim- 

Cired,  but  the  divinity  is  sometimes  from 
me." 

Here  is  certainly  not  a  bad  specimen  of 
the  midtum  in  parvo.  One  of  the  bent  re- 
marks, in  this  line,  we  ever  read,  was  by  a 
critic  in  a  London  paper  (not  Haslitt)  on  a 
dtlnUant  in  Hiehard  the  T^ird,  who  was  too 
good  to  be  hissed,  but  not  good  enough  to 
be  applauded.  The  writer  said,  "  we  never 
before  thoroughly  understood  honest  Dog* 
berry  when  he  exclaims,  *most  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured.'"  Before  quitting 
Haalitt,  we  must  point  out  the  following 
observations  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  think  the  scenery  and  appointments 
the  great  indispensables  of  a  play,  and  in 
which  all  the  merit  is  supposed  to  lie,  as 
the  wisdom  in  the  judge's  wig : — 

**  One  of  the  scenes  (in  the  Duke  of  Milan) 
a  view  d  the  court-house,  was  most  beauti- 
ful. Indeed  the  splendor  of  the  scenery 
and  dresAes  frequently  took  away  from  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Kcan's  countenance." 

In  later  times,  much  good  acting  has  been 
entirely  swamped  by  unnecessary  pageantry. 

All  public  characters  are  lawful  subjects 
for  public  criticism,  from  the  sovereign  on 


the  throne,  to  the  lowest  subordinate  who 
says,  **  the  coach  is  waiting,"  on  the  stage. 
*''Tis  the  rough  brake  which  virtue  must  go 
through,"  and  is  to  be  endured  with  beoom- 
ing  philosophy.  Any  one  who  writhes  un- 
der it,  should  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  how  he  may,  of  bis  sensitive  feelings, 
and  encase  himself  in  the  hide  of  a  rhiDo- 
ceros.  It  is  certainly  not  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  reputation  which  it  has  taken  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  establish,  may  be 
'*  snuffed  out  by  an  article,"  and  possibly  an 
incompetent  one,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
But  the  patient  must  console  himself  by  re- 
flecting, that  mighty  men  have,  ere  now, 
been  extinguished  by  trifling  agencies.  King 
Pyrrhus  was  slaiu  by  an  old  woman,  who 
threw  a  tile  on  his  head ;  Lord  Anson,  who 
sailed  round  the  world,  caught  his  death  by  * 
tumbling  into  a  brook ;  and  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough  died  of  sixpence. 

The  actor  of  thirty  years*  standing  is  often 
criticifted,  and  perhaps  condemned,  by  the 
scribbling  tyro  of  three  months*  experience 
John  Kemble  wrote  out  the  part  of  Hamlet 
thirty  times,  and  each  time  discovered  sume- 
thing  new  which  had  escaped  him  befora 
During  his  last  season,  he  said,  **  Now  that 
I  am  retiring,  I  am  only  beginning  thorough- 
ly to  understand  my  art."  Af>er  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  Iiad  left  the  stage,  a  friend  calling  on 
her  one  morning,  found  her  in  her  garden 
musing  over  a  book.  **  What  are  you  read- 
ing," said  the  visitor.  "You  will  hardly 
guess,"  replied  Melpomene.  **  I  am  reading 
over  Lady  Macbeth,  and  I  am  amased  to 
discover  some  new  points  in  the  character, 
which  I  never  found  out  while  acting  it." 
In  truth,  to  act  is  difficult,  but  to  write 
what  is  called  a  criticism  on  acting,  is 
derfully  easy. 


FitM*'Th*Tribu».» 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  POUSH  VETERAN. 

Wb  translate  for  Tk*  Trihnnt  flrom  the  L«ipai« 
Orenzh^ten^  the  rollowing  thrillint;  aud  charac- 
tariatlo  sketch  of  military  life.  Never  before 
have  we  aeen  the  niter  hatred  a  Pole  bean  the 
Ritwlaii  Emperor  ao  poweiAUly  iUuatfated. 

Although  tlte  war  with  Denmark  was  a 
purely  Qerman  affair,  and  hence  allowed  no 
foreign  officer  in  the  army,  as  a  general  rule; 
still  a  few  Poles  and  Hungarians  were  re- 
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oeived  as  Yolunteers.  There  vas  an  old 
Pule,  whom  I  knew  as  a  non-commissioned 
infantry  officer  in  the  spring  of  1850.  He 
was  a  singular  pheoomeuon,  to  be  sure, 
exciting  a  lively  interest  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him.  His  appearance  was  not  a  little  re- 
markable. His  long,  silver-gray  beard  and 
mustaches  hung  down  from  bis  thin,  sharp- 
featured  face,  from  which  flashed  a  pair  of 
fiery  blue  eyes.  The  skin  of  his  fiice,  as 
bright  and  brown  as  leather,  was  dried  up 
and  wrinkled,  showing  that  he  had  got  his 
looks  from  many  an  exposure  to  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and  many  a  bivouac  in  storm  and 
rain.  A  frightful  scar  extended  from  his 
forehead,  with  a  dark  red  stripe  over  bis 
Bose  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  dividing  his 
face  into  two  oblique  parts.  His  forehead 
was  high  and  broad.  Only  a  few  iron-gray 
locks  straggled  out  from  beneath  his  helmet. 
His  figure  seemed  made  entirely  of  muscles 
and  sinews,  dry,  withered,  yet  at  the  same 
time  vigorous  and  elastic.  He  limped  a 
little  with  the  left  foot  in  consequence  of  a 
wound,  and  the  middle  finger  was  also  want- 
ing on  the  left  hand.  But  his  bearing  was 
always  erect  and  truly  military,  and  how- 
ever hot  might  be  the  July  sun,  he  carried 
a  full  knapsack  on  a  twelve  hour's  march, 
walking  off  with  this  heavy  load  as  if  he 
had  been  boru  with  it  on  his  back.  His 
dress,  in  spite  of  dusty  marches  and  rainy 
bivouacs,  was  always  clean  and  tidy,  and  his 
arms  as  bright  as  if  they  had  just  come  out 
of  the  shopi  The  picture  of  an  old  veteran 
of  Napoleon's  Imperial  Guard  was  com- 
pleted by  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  a  Spanish  order.  As  a  soldier,  he  pos- 
sessed a  rare  fidelity  to  duty,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  service,  and  the  most 
quiet  courage.  You  could  not  but  see  that 
be  had  fought  on  many  a  bloody  field. 
During  the  warm  work  at  Idstedt  ho  highly ' 
distinguished  himself  He  was  as  quiet  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  fire  as  if  he  was  not  in 
the  least  disturbed  by  the  whistling  of  the 
Danish  bullets,  or  the  dull  growl  of  the  can- 
non-balls. The  men  of  his  command  asserted 
that  they  once  heard  him  say  *'  he  would 
never  shoot  a  Danish  soldier,  unless  obliged 
to  do  so,  but  would  pick  out  only  the  uffi- 
eers."  It  is  said  amtmg  them  tliat  the 
general  of  the  hostile  army,  Schleppegrell, 
was  killed  by  his  shot,  and  many  eye-wit- 
testify  that  on  the  retreat  at  Idstedt 


two  other  Danish  officers  were  shot  bj 
him. 

His  genera]  deportment  was  marked  by 
an  astringent  silence.  Although  he  spoke 
the  German  language  tolerably  well,  but 
with  a  foreign  accent,  he  would  never  pro- 
nounce a  word,  unless  necessary ;  nor  had 
any  one  ever  seen  the  slightest  smile  on  his 
face  at  the  jokes  around  the  bivouac  fire. 
For  hours  long  he  would  sit  brooding  over 
the  blase  of  tlie  watch-fire,  so  that  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  flash  of  his  eye,  whidi  look- 
ed out  upon  the  night,  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  dead  block  of  stone.  Nor  did  he 
talk  any  more  freely  with  his  Polish  com- 
rades,  when  he  happened  to  h\\  in  with 
tliem.  He  drank  no  brandy,  eat  but  litUa 
meat,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  on  beans, 
strong  coffee,  which  he  prepared  for  himself^ 
and  bread. 

The  soldiers,  and  even  the  officers,  had  a 
kind  of  dread  of  the  gloomy  corporal ;  and 
although  they  esteemed  his  admirable  quali- 
ties as  a  soldier,  they  did  not  cotton  to  him 
very  freely.  For  myself,  I  was  stnmgly 
drawn  toward  the  dark  man,  whose  iron 
strength  of  character  was  expressed  in  hia 
whole  appearance,  and  I  had  often  tried, 
without  much  success,  to  have  a  talk  with 
him. 

One  day  the  company  in  which  he  was  a 
corporal  had  a  pretty  smart  skirmish  on  the 
outposts  with  the  Danes,  in  which  they  at 
last  began  to  fire  with  some  light  field-piecee. 
As  the  enemy  was  retiring,  a  random  shot 
was  fired  from  a  distance,  and  the  ball  took 
off  both  the  corporal's  legs  below  the  kn^ 
He  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground  with  this  ter- 
rible wound,  and  was  taken  off  by  his  com- 
rades senseless. 

The  next  morning  a  soldier  came  to  mt 
with  a  request  that  I  would  go  to  the 
wounded  man,  who  was  lying  in  a  neighbor- 
ing farm-house,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to 
me.  On  the  way,  the  surgeon  of  the  bat- 
talion told  me  that  the  corporal  would  die 
within  two  hours.  Although  it  was  barely 
possible  at  first  that  he  might  have  been 
saved  by  amputating  both  legs,  he  decidedly 
refused  his  consent,  declaring  that  if  the 
amputation  were  performed  he  would  tear 
off  the  bandnges.  The  proposal  waa  accord- 
ingly given  up,  and  mortification  had  already 
set  in,  which  would  cause  his  death  in  a  few 
hours  without  paia 
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The  wounded  man  lay  covered  with  a  blao- 
k«t  on  the  good  utraw-bed  in  the  clean  room 
of  a  form-bouae.  Speedy  death  stood  written 
on  his  pale  features,  yet  he  seemed  to  be 
free  from  pain.  With  a  pretty  firm  voice 
be  thanked  me,  in  his  foreign  German,  for 
complying  with  his  wishes  and  coming  to 
•ee  him.  He  then  said,  "  I  have  one  more 
favor  to  ask ;  before  I  am  buried  to-morrow, 
will  yon  lay  under  my  head  this  little  bag 
with  earth  from  the  grave  of  my  mother  and 
aweetheart,**  showing  me  at  the  same  time 
a  little  bag  of  Russia  leather,  which  hung  by 
a  atrong  leather  thong  to  his  breast  As  I 
promised  to  do  this,  a  tear  fell  down  his 
cheek,  and  he  pressed  my  hand ;  he  then  took 
a  little  purse,  in  which  were  eight  louis  d'or 
and  several  dollars  in  silver ;  handing  it  to 
me  he  said, "  This  is  all  my  property,  will  you 
see  that  it  is  laid  out  in  the  hospital  for  the 
B«xt  Pole  who  shall  become  a  patient  My 
nrdert,  all  of  whidi  I  won  in  the  battle-field, 
diall  go  with  me  to  my  grave,  and  I  give 
my  watch  to  the  next  soldier  of  our  battalion 
who  shall  distinguish  bimsel£"  I  promised 
him  to  attend  fiuthfully  to  his  wishes,  and 
inquired  if  lie  had  any  relations  to  whom  I 
ahonld  announce  his  death.  *'  Not  one  in 
the  world,**  he  replied  with  some  bitterness. 
I  then  asked  him  to  give  me  a  short  account 
of  his  life,  when  be  began  in  his  broken 
Ctorman:— 

"  I  was  born  not  far  from  Warsaw,  in  a  lit- 
tle village  on  tlie  Vistula.  My  father  was  an 
old  officer,  who  had  served  under  Kosciusko, 
Dombrowsky,  and  Poniatowsky,  and  who  had 
received  a  cross  from  the  Emperor  himselt 
We  now  lived  on  a  small  farm,  and  my  fa- 
ther leased  a  ferry  over  the  Vistula.  A 
eonsio  of  mine  lived  with  my  mother.  She 
was  a  most  lovely  girl,  with  whom  I  played 
aa  a  child.  I  always  called  little  Maria,  who 
was  a  year  younger  than  myself,  my  sweet- 
heart, and  we  agreed  to  be  married  when  we 
were  grown  up.  The  old  folks  laughed  and 
shook  their  heads.  As  fate  would  have  it, 
the  Qrand  Duke  Constantino  once  passed 
through  our  village,  as  I  was  standing  before 
the  door.  I  must  have  impressed  him,  as  I 
was  a  stout,  active  buy  of  seventeen,  and  I 
saw  him  whimper  something  to  an  adjutant, 
which  the  latter  wrote  down  in  his  pocket- 
book.  The  next  night  our  house  was  at- 
tacked by  Ciissacks,  and  in  spite  of  all  our 
resistance,  in  which  my  father  was  severely 
handled,  I  was  buund  and  smuggled  away 
to  the  barracks  of  the  fourth  InSintry  Regi- 
ment at  Warsaw.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
my  struggles,  and  I  was  beat  with  a  club 


till  I  could  hardly  stand.  I  waa  then  thrown 
into  a  dark  cellar,  half  dead  with  hunger 
and  thir«t,  and  there  kept  till  I  was  com- 
pletely humbled,  and  agreed  to  become  a 
drummer.  My  fother  complained  and  even 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Grand  DukcL 
What  good  did  it  all  do?  He  was  at  last 
told  thai  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  be 
would  be  locked  up.  I  thus  served  two 
years  as  a  drummer  m  the  fourth  regiment^ 
until  September,  18S0,  when  we  dmre  the 
HuMians  out  of  Warsaw.  Huzsa  I  that  was 
a  great  night,**  (and  the  face  of  tlie  dying 
man  here  lighted  up  at  the  recollection.)  **  I 
there  beat  to  the  charge,  until  the  top  of  my 
drum  broke  in.  1  then  took  a  musaet  and 
fired  on  the  Russian  officers,  as  long  as  any 
of  them  were  in  sight  Two  days  after,  I 
went  home  on  leave  of  absence,  rejwcing  in 
the  prospect  of  again  seeing  my  father,  my 
good  mother,  and  my  darling  Maria.  But 
when  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  wood,  be- 
hind which  lay  the  red  roof  of  our  faouj«.  I 
did  not  see  it,  but  only  a  heap  of  embers 
from  which  the  smoke  still  rose.  I  msbed 
madly  to  the  spot,  where  I  saw  my  father, 
almost  hewn  in  pieces  by  sabre  strokes, 
hanging  from  a  tree,  likewise  ray  mother, 
and  my  Maria.  I  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  The  pitying  neighbors  took  me  up 
and  carried  me  into  one  of  their  houses^  I 
lay  there  for  many  days  in  a  raging  fever. 
When  I  came  to  myself,  thev  told  me  that 
the  Cossacks  had  slain  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  after  doing  violence  to  Maria,  had 
killed  her  and  burned  the  house.  When  I 
heard  this  1  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more, 
and  firom  that  day  I  have  not  wept  nor 
laughed.  From  the  grave  of  my  parents 
and  my  beloved  1  took  this  bag  of  earth,  to 
bear  it  always  on  my  breast.  I  swore  by 
their  bones  that  so  long  as  God  lent  life  and 
strength  to  my  arm,  to  figlU  against  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Csar,  and  to  give  no  quarter  to 
officer  or  Cossack.  I  have  faithfully  kept 
the  oath  to  this  day,*'  continued  the  old  Pole, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  satisfaction. 
**  As  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  went  back  to  my 
fourth  regiment,  and  many  a  Russian  officer 
and  many  a  Cossack  have  I  shot  down,  or 
thrust  through  with  the  bayonet;  it  waa 
my  only  delight  to  know  that  they  fell  by 
my  hand.  At  one  time,  I  fell  in  with  the 
adjutant  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con^tantine, 
who  was  with  him  when  I  waa  first  seen 
by  the  latter.  He  was  under  guard  and 
bound.  He  begged  roe  to  save  his  life,  say- 
ing tliat  he  had  a  wife  and  children  at  home, 
and  would  give  me  a  thousand  ducats  if  I 
would  release  him.  I  first  let  him  beg  and 
whine,  and  then  thrust  my  bayonet  through 
his  heart  I  was  cheered  up  when  his  blood 
spouted  into  my  face.  In  this  war  I  had  a 
finger  of  the  left  hand  shot  ofE;  and  got  a 
8)i<;ht  wound  from  a  lance  in  my  side.  When 
it  was  all  over  with  Poland,  I  went  to  Fraaca 
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with  severil  of  my  comrades.  We  hoped 
that  the  French  would  go  to  war  with  the 
Czar  and  help  us  to  recoyer  Poland.  There 
was  plenty  of  fine  words,  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  and  at  last  I  joined  the  foreign  legion 
in  Algiers.  Here  we  were  kept  pretty  busy. 
A  Bedouin  gave  me  the  wound  in  the  face, 
and  I  afterwards  had  a  chance  of  rescuing  a 
French  eohiuel  from  the  enemy,  for  which  I 
received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  The 
one  which  was  given  to  my  father  by  the 
Emperor  was  certainly  of  greater  value.  We 
were  at  length  sent  hy  King  Louis  Philippe 
to  Spain,  in  order  to  aid  Queen  Maria  Chris- 
tina Rgaiinst  Don  Carlos.  After  I  heard  that 
the  Czar  was  a  friend  of  Don  Carlos,  and  had 
aided  him  with  money,  I  shot  down  his  offi- 
cers with  far  more  satisfaction.  When  the 
legion,  which  was  almost  used  up,  finally  re- 
turned to  France,  it  was  my  sixth  year  of 
service,  and  although  I  might  have  become  an 
officer,  I  was  unwilling  to  remain  in  it  any 
longer.  I  was  too  anxious  once  more  to  fight 
with  the  Russians.  I  at  last  reached  the 
Caucasus  at  Tschetschenzen,  by  the  way  of 
Constantinople,  after  all  sorts  of  hardships 
and  perils.  I  was  thrown  into  prison,  treated 
as  a  slave,  and  not  allowed  to  fight  against 
the  Muscovites.  But  they  saw  at  leng- h  that 
I  was  to  be  trusted,  and  that  I  hated  the 
enemy  worse  than  they  did.  They  according- 
ly provided  me  with  arms,  and  permitted  me 
to  go  into  the  service.  My  highest  joy,  since 
I  left  Poland,  was  to  see  once  more  the 
columns  of  the  Czar,  and  to  be  able  to  pick 
off  his  officersi  For  five  years  I  thus  fought 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  many  a  Russian  officer 
and  many  a  Cosaack  got  one  of  my  bullets  in 
his  body. 

**At  length  I  was  shot  in  the  left  foot, 
was  disabled  from  nuirching,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  Russians  wished  first  to  heal 
my  wound ;  I  was  then  to  take  a  hundred 
blows  with  the  knout,  and  to  be  banished 
for  life  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  because  I 
bad  fought  as  a  Pole  against  the  Czar. 
When  I  had  got  pretty  well  again  I  was 
confined  in  a  tower,  which  lay  on  the  Black 
Sea.  I  wished  t4>  see  if  I  could  not  get  hold 
of  a  boat,  as  I  swam  well  from  a  boy  when 
I  bathed  in  the  Vistula.    At  all  events,  I 

S referred  drowning  to  being  knouted  by  the 
usftians.  Fortune  favored  me,  and  I  n>und 
on  the  strand  an  unloaded  fishing-boat  with 
a  drunken  C<t8sack  asleep  in  it.  I  easily 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  threw  him  over- 
board, and  sailed  out  into  the  sea.  For 
three  days  I  wandered  about,  eating  nothing 
In  the  whole  time  but  an  old  dead  fish 
which  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I 
was  almost  starved,  when  I  was  taken  up 
by  a  Turkish  smuggler,  which  brought  fe- 
male slaves  to  Constantinople.  The  Turks 
treated  me  as  a  slave,  and  sold  me  in 
Smyrna  to  a  rich  man,  who  put  roe  as  a 
larvaot  into  his  atablei.  After  some  mouths 


I  ran  away  from  him,  allowed  myself  to  be 
made  a  Mussulman,  was  received  among  the 
soldiers,  and  thus  became  free  from  slavery. 
I  did  not  give  up  the  hope  that  the  Sultan 
would  again  go  to  war  with  the  Czar,  and 
that  I  should  be  able  to  do  some  good.  I 
had  been  several  years  in  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice, when  one  da^  a  Polish  officer,  who 
was  also  In  the  service,  told  me  to  get  ready, 
as  there  would  be  more  work  in  Poland.  I 
was  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  and  trav- 
elled with  two  of  my  countrymen  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty  through  Buko- 
wina  to  Oallicia.  Here  I  met  with  a  ridi 
nobleman,  whose  huntsmen  and  servants  I 
helped  to  drill,  every  day  praying  to  God 
that  I  might  yet  live  to  see  rcland  again 
great  and  free.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  we  came  to  blows  with  Austria,  but 
without  much  effect,  and  after  a  few  battles, 
the  Imperial  troops  conquered.  I  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  five 
times  both  ways  through  five  hundred  men, 
until  my  bloody  flesh  hung  in  strips  from 
my  back.  I  was  then  put  in  a  regiment 
stationed  in  Italy.  Then  came  March,  1848, 
and  Italy  broke  out.  I  went  over  at  once 
to  the  Sardinians,  was  made  sergeant,  and 
fired  many  bullets  upon  the  Austrian  officers. 
I  had  heard  that  tne  Emperor  was  a  good 
friend  of  the  Czar,  and  must  do  every  thing 
which  he  commanded.  When  peace  was 
made  the  next  winter  in  Sardinia,  I  went 
with  mauy  other  Poles  who  were  discon- 
tented among  the  Italians,  by  ship  to  Zara 
and  thence  secretly  to  Hungary.  There 
was  soon  a  fine  war,  in  which  my  heart 
could  again  rejoice.  Then  the  Czar  sent  his 
troops  to  aid  his  friend,  and  now  things  went 
on  well.  The  first  day,  in  which  I  shot  a 
Russian  major,  was  the  happiest  I  had 
known  for  many  years,  although  I  got  a 
sabre  wound  on  the  head.  But  then  there 
were  still  too  many  of  the  enemy.  I  w&s 
at  last  in  Comorn  under  General  Klapka, 
and  that  was  my  luck.  He  made  a  capitu- 
lation, and  I  received  a  passport  to  go  to 
America.  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  that  coun- 
try, for  there  was  no  war  there  with  the 
Czar,  and  I  should  have  been  false  to  my 
oath.  I  wanted  to  sail  for  England  and  see 
if  I  oould  not  succeed  in  getting  a  passage 
to  the  Caucasus,  where  there  was  still  war. 
But  I  heard  in  Hamburgh,  that  the  Czar 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  and  was  going 
to  aid  them  with  his  ships  of  war.  The 
cause  was  of  no  consequence  to  me.  I  did 
not  care  whether  the  Danes  or  the  Schles- 
wig-HoIsteiners  had  the  upper  hand.  But 
as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Czar  form  the  Danes,  I  at  once  took  service 
at  Altona.  Now  it  will  so<in  be  all  over 
with  me,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  have 
kept  my  oath ;  and  when  I  shall  meet  my 
fother,  my  mother,  and  my  beloved  above, 
they  will  be  well  satisfied  with  me.     I 
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flianlc  TOO,  nr,  tbat  yon  have  come  to  me, 
md  I  oeg  you  to  aeud  me  a  priest,  that  I 
may  oonfeu  to  him  and  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  I  was  obliged  in  Smyrna  to 
assume  the  Turkish  faith  outwardly,  but  at 
heart  I  have  always  been  a  good  Christiaa" 

With  these  words  the  old  soldier  again 
pressed  my  hand,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  as  if  he  wished  to  yield  himself  to  his 
recollections  in  silence.  The  priest,  whom  I 
had  sent  for  immediately,  found  it  impossible 
to  give  the  dying  man  the  sacrament  At 
the  last  m(»nent  a  few  Polish  soldiers  were 
present,  since  he  wished  to  die  surrounded 
his  own  countrymen.  They  afterward  told 
me  that  his  last  words,  when  he  could  only 
•peak  in  a  whisper,  were  a  frightful  curse 
•gainst  Russia.  When  I  returned  to  the 
room  in  the  erening  he  was  stretched  out  as 
a  corpse.  On  his  body  were  found  the  scars 
of  eleven  wounds. 

The  next  morning  we  buried  him  with 
military  honors.  Under  his  head  was 
placed  the  bag  with  earth  from  his  mother's 
grave  and  on  his  breast  the  orders.  Three 
volleys  were  then  fired  over  the  grave  of 
the  old  soldier.  A  small  flag  of  black,  red, 
and  gold  adorned  the  spot  The  Danes,  who 
destroyed  all  the  monuments  of  the  German 
soldiers  who  fell  in  Schleswig,  have  probably 
burned  this.  So  rests  the  poor  old  soldier, 
without  a  token  of  outward  remembrance. 
His  name  will  be  forgotten  and  his  memory 
will  pass  away. 


HOTICES  OF  MR.  THACKERArS 
LECTORES. 

JVmi  L^ndmi  JmtnuUa, 
Xa.  THACKnAT  imcSKLV. 

Thackdut  in  the  rostrum  is  not  different 
from  Thackeray  anywhere  else ;  a  thought 
graver,  perchance,  because  he  is  reading,  or 
is  nervous  at  the  idea  of  sustaining  himtolf 
alone,  a  colloquy  with  that  distinguished  as- 
semblage. But  the  form  which  rises  before 
you  in  that  crimson  desk  is  unaltered ;  it  is 
the  same  strange,  anomalous,  striking  aspect ; 
the  fsoe  and  contour  of  a  child— of  the  round- 
dieeked,  humorous  boy,  who  presumes  so 
saucily  on  being  liked,  and  liked  for  his  very 
impudence — grown  large  without  losing  its 
infantile  roundness  or  simplicity ;  the  sad, 
grave  eyes  looking  forth— through  th»  spec- 


tacles that  help  them,  but  baffle  you  with 
their  blank  daazle — from  the  deepest  vaults 
of  that  vast  skull,  over  that  gay,  enjoying 
smile;  the  curly  hair  of  youth,  but  gray 
with  years,  brought  before  their  time  hj 
trouble  and  thought— ^/)eeto<or.  May  24. 


Mr.  Thackeray  began  by  saying  that  be 
must  not  be  expected,  in  treating  of  these 
humorists,  to  utter  only  a  series  of  lively  and 
facetious  observations.  Harlequin  without 
his  mask  was  known  to  be  as  grave  a  man 
as  his  neighborsi  It  was  to  their  lives  more 
than  to  their  books  that  he  proposed  to  di- 
rect his  attention,  and  they  now  suggested 
reflections  of  a  serious  if  not  a  sad  character. 
As  their  object  had  been  to  comment  on 
others,  they  now  became  the  subjects  of  ob- 
servation themselves ;  the  preachers  of  yes- 
terday became  the  text  of  to-day's  sermoa 
He  then  recapitulated  the  leading  hcU  of 
Swift's  life,  his  birth  at  Dublin,  his  service 
in  Sir  William  Temple's,  his  political  career. 
Alluding  to  his  biographers,  he  happily  char* 
acterized  Johnson  as  having  given  him  a 
surly  recognition,  and  passed  in.  After  all, 
the  best  test  was  to  say  of  any  such  man, 
**  How  would  yon  have  liked  to  have  been 
his  friend  f**  He  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  Shakspeare's  call-boy ;  he  should  have 
liked  to  have  lived  in  Harry  Fielding's  stair 
case — ^to  have  opened  his  door  for  him  with 
his  latch-key,  and  shaken  hands  with  him  in 
the  morning,  and  listened  to  his  talk  over  his 
jug  of  small  beer ;  he  should  have  enjoyed 
the  charm  of  Addison's  conversation.  Now, 
as  to  Swift,  if  you  had  been  his  inferior,  he 
would  have  treated  you  kindly ;  if  you  had 
met  him  as  a  man  and  his  equal,  he  would 
have  assailed  you ;  if  you  had  been  a  Doble> 
man  he  would  have  been  the  most  delightful 
companion  in  the  world.  His  servility  swag- 
gered so,  that  it  looked  like  independence 
He  took  the  road  like  Mac^eath,  stopping 
all  the  carriages  that  came  in  his  way  to  get 
what  he  could  from  them ;  but  there  was  one 
carriage  with  a  mitre  on  it  which  he  looked 
for  very  anxiously.  It  never  came,  however ; 
so,  said  Mr.  Thackeray,  **  he  fired  his  pistol 
in  the  air  with  a  curse,  and  retired  to  bis  own 
country."  After  some  observations  on  the 
disorders  of  that  age,  he  said  that  Swift  could 
not  properiy  be  called  an  Irishman.  Steele 
and  Goldsmith  were  Irishmen^  and  to  the  last 
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Bat  Swift  was  not  an  Irishman  because  he 
was  bom  in  Doblin,  any  more  than  an  Eng- 
lishman born  in  Calcutta  was  a  Hindoa  He 
nses  his  words  thriftily,  as  he  did  his  fortune. 
He  has  no  reduodancj  of  illustratioa  Often 
he  seems  afraid  of  being  eloquent.  Next,  he 
gave  a  picture  of  Temple's  household,  and 
Swift's  position  there,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  the  lecture. 
There  this  young  obscure  genius  met,  as  an 
inferior,  some  of  Sir  William's  important 
frieods.  What  dull  pomposity  he  must  have 
listened  to  I  What  feeble  jokes  1  I  wonder 
(continued  Mr.  Thackeray,)  *'if  it  ever  struck 
Temple  that  this  man  was  his  master!" 
Doubtless  such  a  notion  never  came  inside 
his  ambrosial  wig.  What  did  the  steward 
and  Sir  William's  gentlemen  think  of  that 
Irish  young  gentleman  ?  Here  also  was  in- 
troduced some  most  felicitous  ridicule  of 
Temple's  quotations  and  pedantry.  And 
now  came  the  first  allusion — introduced  with 
consummate  elegance — to  Swift's  love  of 
Stella.  Swift's  eyes,  according  to  Pope,  were 
as  azure  as  heaven,  and  there  was  one  per- 
son who  was  inclined  to  see  heaven  nowhere 
else !  Contrasting  Swift's  humble  position 
under  Temple  with  his  brilliant  and  import- 
ant station  during  the  Harley  government, 
the  lecturer  came  to  the  question  of  Swift's 
religious  sincerity.  Some  of  his  critics  had 
turned  it  in  his  favor,  tliat  he  performed  his 
duties  secretly  in  his  house.  But  surely 
there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
have  been  an  open  assembly  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  most  characteristic  things 
was  his  advice  to  John  Gay  to  turn  clergy- 
man— John  Oay,  the  wildest  of  the  London 
wits,  the  author  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera  P 
He  considered  Swift  at  having  been  a  skep- 
tic»  and  having  suffered  dreadfully  from  his 
skepticism.  Henry  Fielding  and  Steele  were 
true  churchmen :  they  belabored  freethinkers 
heartily ;  and  each  was  ready,  after  he  had 
stumbled,  to  go  on  his  knees  and  cry  peeeavi  I 
Swift  was  a  man  of  different  powers  and  a 
different  mind.  But  he  was  far  too  great  to 
have  any  cant  As  far  as  the  badness  of  his 
sermons  goes,  he  was  perfectly  honest  They 
were  political  pamphlets.  Swift  was  stran- 
gled in  his  band.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
haunted  all  his  life  by  a  fury.  His  sufferings 
were  awful.  He  was  lonely.  The  great  gene- 
rally are.  The  giants  must  be  alone.  Here  he 
quoted  the  anecdote  of  Archbishop  King,  and 


Swift's  declaring  himself  to  him  the  most 
miserable  of  men ;  and,  approachmg  directly 
the  subject  of  Swift's  attachments,  apostro- 
phized Stella  with  much  tenderness  and 
grace.  She  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  saints 
of  English  story.  In  spite  of  their  disunion, 
and  of  Vanessa  and  the  verdicts  of  most 
women,  who  generally  took  Vanessa's  part 
in  the  controversy,  the  brightest  part  in 
Swift's  story  was  his  love  for  Esther  John- 
son. It  had  been  his  (Mr.  lliackeray's)  lot 
(of  course  in  the  way  of  hb  profession)  to 
go  through  a  great  deal  of  sentimental 
reading;  but  he  knew  no  writing  more 
touching  than  those  notes  of  Swift's  to  her, 
in  what  ho  called  the  little  language.  Such 
a  man  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  love 
in  him.  He  gave  a  lively  picture  of  the 
dean's  first  acquaintance  with  Vanessa,  and 
said— quite  in  the  strain  of  the  author  of 
**  Vanity  Fair^ — that  Stella  had  enjoyed  one 
nice  little  bit  of  injustice ;  that  thcU  ymaig 
ludy — that  other  person — ^had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  her.  His  description  of  the  sad  and 
clouded  later  day  of  the  great  man  was  very 
powerful  and  affecting;  and  he  visited 
Swift's  treatment  of  Stella  very  severely. 
But  he  paid  then,  as  he  did  throughout, 
abundant  homage  to  the  dean's  genius — of 
which  he  appeared  to  have  a  very  high  ap- 
preciation.— Daily  yew. 

OONOBKVB  AND   ADDISOir. 

The  heroes  of  the  second  lecture  were 
Congreve  and  Addison,  not  Pope  and  Gay, 
as  had  been  anticipated.  For  Congnyre, 
while  he  admitted  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit, 
he  evinced  no  great  respect  He  character- 
ized him  as  the  greatest  literary  "  swell" 
that  ever  lived.  With  an  air  of  greatness, 
Congreve  put  on  his  best  clothes,  stalked 
among  wits  who  all  thronged  to  admire  him, 
however  eminent  they  might  be,  and  ap- 
proached fine  ladies  with  a  certainty  of  con- 
quest The  *'  I  am  the  great  Mr.  Congreve  T 
was  the  complacent  ejaculation  which  seem- 
ed to  break  through  all  he  said  and  did. 
His  character  as  a  man  of  gallantry  was 
illustrated  by  citations  from  his  poems,  in 
which  he  adulates  or  insults  the  ladies  whom 
he  immortalizes,  and  everywhere  appears 
as  the  irresistible  seducer,  sure  to  be  vic- 
torious to  the  end.  And  wlio  could  resist 
that  very  great  Mr.  Congreve,  with  his  very 
fine  coat  Bqueezing  a  hand,  covered  with 
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diamonds,  through  the  ringlett  of  a  diiheTol- 
l«d  periwig  ff 

Of  the  roonl  principle  of  Coogreve's  come- 
dies Mr.  Thackeray  spoke  with  disgust  and 
indignatino»  and  be  traced  the  worship  of 
jouth  and  recklessness,  and  the  disrespect  of 
old  age,  which  are  such  leading  characteristics 
in  those  brilliant  works,  through  a  whole  se- 
ries of  dramatic  categories,  from  the  comedy 
to  the  puppet  show.  The  constant  tendency, 
he  humorously  described,  is  a  recoromenda- 
tioii  to  '*  Eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  the  deuce, 
when  your  time  comes,  if  deuce  there  be  ;** 
and  he  confessed  that  he  regarded  these 
witty  banquets  without  love  as  he  would 
contemplate  the  ruins  of  Sallust's  house  at 
Pompeii,  with  all  its  ghastly  relics  of  fes- 
tivity. The  fiippifh  depreciation  of  his  own 
literary  productions  with  which  CoogreTe 
met  the  compliments  of  Voltaire,  Mr.  Thack- 
eray rather  commended  than  otherwise,  but 
Dot  for  a  reason  which  would  liave  pleased 
the  great  man.  He  really  did  think  his  pro- 
ductions worthless,  if  weighed  against  one 
kindly  line  of  Steele  or  Addison. 

Joseph  Addison  is  evidently  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's favorite,  of  all  the  **  humorists**  he  has 
yet  brought  before  the  public  In  speaking 
of  his  merits  his  heart  seemed  to  expand  and 
his  language  to  assume  a  gayer  tone  than 
while  dwelling  on  the  miseries  of  Swift  or 
the  rigid  brilliancy  of  Congreve.  If  Swift 
was  the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  Addison 
appeared  to  him  as  the  most  amiable.  He 
admired  the  serene,  calm  character,  who 
could  walk  m  majestically  among  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  viewing  with  love  all  below 
him  could  raise  his  eyes  with  adoration  to 
the  blue  sky  above.  He  admitted  that  Ad- 
dison was  not  profound,  and  that  his  wri- 
tings betray  no  appearance  of  suffering — 
which  probably  he  never  knew  prior  to  his 
unlucky  marriage, — but  at  the  same  time 
be  expatiated  on  the  kindliness  of  his  wis- 
dom and  the  genuine  character  of  his  piety. 

The  foible  of  drinking  he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal,  but  observed  that  we  should 
have  liked  Addison  less  had  he  been  without 
it,  as  we  should  have  liked  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  less  without  his  vanities.  Greatly 
he  admired  the  gentle  spirit  of  Addison's 
sarcasm,  aa  distinguished  from  the  merciless 
onslaught  of  Swift,  remarking,  that  in  his 
mild  court  only  minor  cases  were  tried.  Nor 
were  words  of  oommendatiun  the  only  means 


by  which  Mr.  TbaAeray  indicated  hie  predi- 
lection for  Addison.  Of  Swift  he  aeaioely 
read  a  line ;  Congreve  be  illustrated,  not  by 
extracts  from  the  comedies  in  whidi  he  lives 
for  posterity,  but  by  those  minor  poems 
which,  though  admired  by  his  ootempora- 
ries,  are  now  little  r^^rded ;  but  he  read 
several  extracts  from  the  SpeUaior,  and  also 
Addison's  well-koown  hymn,  as  a  spedmen 
of  his  deep  feeling  of  devotion. 

Addison  and  Congreve  were  both  pros- 
perous men  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and 
they  were  therefore  introdnoed  with  a  snr- 
vey  of  that  golden  age,  when  an  epitfaaln> 
mium  on  some  noble  marriage,  or  an  ode  to 
William  IIL,  was  rewarded  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  to  an  extent  that  made  the  poet 
comibrtable  for  life.  Congreve's  first  litmry 
achievements  earned  for  him,  through  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Hali&x,  places  in  the 
commission  for  licensing  hackney-coaches,  in 
the  Custom-house,  and  in  the  Pipe-officsL 
"  AlasT  said  Mr.  Thackeray*,  "  there  are  no 
Pipe-offices  now ;  the  pubHc  have  smoked 
all  the  pipes  P— Tlmea 
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Wi  are  all  of  us  sick  of  curable  diseases, 
and  it  costs  us  more  to  be  miserable  than 
would  make  me  perfectly  happy. 

Thk  love  lost  by  a  continued  cooling,  can 
only  be  regained  by  as  persevering  a  warm- 
ing. 

EiNDxsss  and  confidence  are  strengthened 
by  every  new  act  of  trust,  and  proof  of  fi- 
delity. 

A  oooanxa's  dependant  is  a  beggar's  dog. 

Or  whaterer  nature  our  indinatioos  ars, 
we  generally  incline  to  bring  others  into  the 
road  we  are  travelling  ourselves. 

The  life  of  an  artist  is  one  of  thought 
rather  than  action — ^he  has  to  speak  of  the 
struggles  of  mind  rather  than  the  conflict  of 
drcumstances. 

Bb  neat  without  gaudiness,  genteel  with- 
out affectation ;  for  a  suit  which  ^U  the 
character  is  more  d  la  mode  than  that  which 
sits  well  on  the  body. 

Wx  should  never  wed  an  opinion  for  bet- 
ter for  worse:  what  we  take  upon  good 
I  grounds,  we  should  lay  down  upon  better. 
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Au.  the  American  world  is  preparing  for 
iU  abnost-Bolitarjr  national  holiday ;  nor 
are  the  Americans  so  used  to  holidays  but 
that  they  need  previous  drillings  and  earnest 
calculation  to  know  how  they  may  be 
profitably  enjoyed.  It  offers  no  small  char- 
acteristic of  the  national  habit,  of  thought 
and  of  action, — that  Americans  know  very 
little  about  spending  holidays.  They  do  not 
slip  into  gun-firing,  and  dancing,  and  hur- 
rahs so  easily  as  the  old  nations  of  Europe. 
Tlieir  amusements  are  entered  upon  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  and  they  enjoy,  with  rery 
much  of  the  same  pertinacity,  with  which 
they  labor. 

As  for  such  city  people  as  have  no  occu- 
pation to  detain  tliem  in  town,  the  very 
excess  of  Fourth  of  July  enjoyment 
consisin  in  an  escape  from  the  din  and 
crowds  of  the  city.  Even  now  desertions 
are  multiplying  day  by  day,  and  our  upper 
streets  will  presently  show  their  usual 
summer  waste. 

Very  naturally,  thd  escaping  world  is  full 
of  talk  about  the  merits  of  the  various 
watering-places;  and  tlie  advocates  of 
Sharon,  Saratoga,  and  Newport  are  com- 
paring colura,  and  furbishing  up  all  the  old 
arguments  for  sea-sliore  and  salts.  Tlie 
papers,  meantime,  full  of  dainty  advertise- 
ments, are  setting  on  the  coyly  didiposed, 
and  every  steamer  that  floats  country  ward, 
from  the  city,  is  over-burdened  will)  ladies 
in  linen,  and  with  men  in  sacks.  Little 
children  and  black  nu^ses, — French  waiting- 
maids,  and  chattering  school-girls,^ — ^pale- 
faced  over-worked  belles,  and  elegant  young 
gentlemen,  innocent  of  the  sun  or  of  handi- 
craft) make  up  much  of  one  class  of  the 
material  which  is  just  now  escaping  from 
the  tedium  of  the  dead  city,  for  the  gallop 
of  a  summers  dissipatioa 

In  another  class  we  may  reckon  fat  old 
merchants  in  white  hats ;  lean,  hungry- 
looking  book-keepers  on  a  visit  to  country 
firieodsi— dowager  ladies,  very  red  in  the 


fice, — sleek  brokers  with  showy  shirt  studs, 
and  cavernous-cheeked,  wiry-looking  editors. 
We  bid  them  all  Gkxi  speed,  and  hope  they 
may  find  a  health  and  a  content  in  the 
country  which  too  rarely  comes  to  them  in 
the  city. 

Still  people  persist  in  talking  about 

the  Fair  at  London,  as — ^two  months  ago— 
they  talked  about  Jenny  Lind.  And,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  columns  of  the  London 
press,  the  British  are  as  much  bewitched  on 
this  topic  as  we  ourselves.  The  Exhibition 
seems  to  have  taken  place  of  Parliament, 
balls,  and  empire.  "It  is  a  shop  and 
baxaar,  theatre,  picture-gallery,  panorama, 
— every  thing  in  a  word,  which  a  man  or  a 
woman  wants  in  the  metropolis.  The  pofr- 
sessor  of  a  season-ticket,  with  a  small  sur- 
plus for  cabs,  or,  in  default  thereof,  a  good 
pair  of  legs,  is  set  up  for  the  season.  In  a 
palace  large  enough  to  be  a  glass-case  for 
Versailles  or  Windsor  Castle,  filled  with  all 
that  is  ingenious,  precious,  beautiful,  curious, 
or  rare,  he  walks  at  large,  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.  From  the  regalia  of  Indian  dy- 
nasties to  the  last  invention  of  European 
science — from  the  rude  manufactures  of 
people  who  dwell  by  the  desert,  or  under 
the  mountains  of  the  moon,  to  the  patent  for 
separating  the  long  and  short  fibres  of  wool, 
wliich  is  to  found  a  new  family  of  mUlum- 
aires,  every  thing  the  eye  can  gaze  on^  or  the 
mind  can  apprehend,  invites  admiration. 
There  is  no  door  to  be  opened — no  wants 
uitimated, — no  opportunity  to  be  repelled, 
— no  purchases  expected. 

Thus  soliloquizes  the  portly  7\mea  news- 
paper, and  in  similar  tone  is  harping  every 
journal  of  Great  Britain.  As  for  poor 
America,  our  English  good-natured  friends 
seem  never  tired  of  descanting  on  the  pau- 
city of  our  show ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  scarce  hint  at  any  products  of  our 
country;  save  the  Greek  Slave,  the 
Daguerreotypes,  the  wagons,  and  the  pistols. 

Among  the  amiable  things  that  have  been 
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of  ua  we  mast  remark,  and  quota  this 
•picj  treat  from  the  Thnet ; — ^it  will  come 
ioto  our  country  readen*  hands  on  the  week 
of  the  Fourth  of  July ;  and  while  tliey  brush 
up  their  memory  of  what  once  happened  on 
that  anniyenary,  they  may  enjoy  this  run- 
ning glimpse  of  the  old  spirit  rekindled: — 

**  If  the  Americans  do  excite  a  smile,  it  is 
by  their  pretensiona  Whenever  they  oome 
out  of  their  own  province  of  ruffged  utility, 
and  enter  into  competition  witn  European 
eleffance,  theycertainly  do  make  themselves 
ridiculous.  Their  furniture  is  grotesque; 
their  carriages  and  harness  are  gingerbread ; 
their  carpets  are  tawdry  ;  their  patchwork 
quilts  surpass  even  the  invariable  ugliness 
of  this  fabric ;  tlieir  cut  ^lass  is  clumsy ; 
their  pianos  sound  of  nothing  but  iron  and 
wood ;  their  bookbinding  is  that  of  a  jour- 
neyman working  on  his  own  account  m  an 
English  market-town;  their  daguerreotypes 
are  the  stoniest  and  gloomiest  of  all  daguer- 
reotypes ;  their  printed  calicoes  are  such  as 
our  housemaids  would  not  think  it  respect- 
able to  wear.  Even  their  ingenuity,  great 
as  it  is,  becomes  ridiculous  when  it  attempts 
competition  with  Europe.  Double  pianos, 
a  combination  of  a  piano  and  a  violin,  a  chair 
with  a  cigar-case  in  its  back,  and  other 
mongrel  constructions  belong  to  a  people 
that  would  be  centaurs  and  mermen  if  they 
oould,  and  are  always  rebelling  against  the 
trammels  of  unity.  But  why  should  the 
Americans  take  it  so  much  to  heart  if  they 
cannot  be  all  things  at  once  ?  Would  it  be 
reasonable  that  Paris  should  envy  them  the 
possession  of  a  continent  I  Then  why  should 
they  en v^  Paris,  or  any  other  city,  its  nat- 
nral  aptitude  for  art!  The  Americans 
cannot  he  all  things  at  once.  In  some  things 
they  claim  to  surpass  the  whole  world,  and 
expect  their  supremacy  to  be  allowed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  otiier  respects  they  are 
as  plainly  behindhand,  and  must  remain  so 
for  a^es.  The  Americans  have  really  no 
occasion  to  fret  at  the  homely  and  even  un- 
couth figure  they  cut  by  the  side  of  their 
neighbors.  Even  supposing  they  heard  a 
few  '  sneers/  they  may  say,  with  the  weal- 
thy man: 

*  PopniQS  miht,  sibilat,  al  mlhl  plawlo 
Ipse  dcmil.* 

"  A  nation  with  a  continent  in  its  pocket 
can  afford  to  be  laughed  at  After  all,  the 
American  section  is  the  fittest  possible  pic- 
ture of  the  geographical  part,  not  merely  as 
fastidious  Europeans  might  describe  it,  but 
even  as  it  would  strike  an  American  himself 
in  his  progress  from  the  Broadway  to  the 
Missouri  or  the  Rio  Grande.  Is  America 
not  content  with  being  America,  but  does  it 
want  to  be  Europe  also  f  Let  it  beware  in 
time  of  that  fatal  ambition.  If  the  United 
States  are  wise  they  will  be  more  anxious 


to  ascertain  their  own  place  and  keep  to  H 
than  to  be  many  nations  in  ooe^  The^  will 
see  that,  as  Europe  cannot  be  America,  so 
America  cannot  be  Europe." 

The    Art   Journal   cootimiea   its 

beautiful  iUustraUoos  of  the  showy  objects 
at  the  Fair,  and  the  picture  papers  of  the 
metropolis  give  us  shows  of  every  cireoin- 
stance  of  importance  that  transpires  within 
the  walls  of  the  palace, 

A  fiuiey-ball  which  was  to  be  given 

by  the  Queen,  was  creating  the  usnal  anxmnt 

of  talk  in  London  circles ;  report  said  that 

it  would  as  much  surpass  any  previous  ball 

of  the  kind,  as  the  exhibition  aurpassed  alt 

former  exhibitiona    Americans  were  to  be 

present ;   but    only  such    as   daimed   the 

privilege  in  virtue  of  diplomatic  position. 

The  following  names  appear  in  the  list  of 

the  invited  i-^ 

'*  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  U.  S.  Minister; 
Hon.  Mr.  Van  Alen,  late  U.  &  Char^^ 
d*  Affaires  to  Ecuador ;  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis, 
Secretary  to  the  Legation ;  T.  Bw  Lawrence, 
Attach^  to  the  Legation.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  to  appear  as  Oovemor  Winthrop,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Van  Alen  as  Governor 
Stuy  vesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutdi  Governors 
of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Davis  as  WiUiam  Penn ; 
and  CoL  Lawrence  as  Lord  Baltimore.** 

Upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  since 

our  chronicle  has  wandered  thither,  there 
has  been  increasing  agitations.  Francs^  in 
the  opinion  of  nearly  all  of  tlie  foreign  letter- 
writers,  seems  on  the  eve  of  some  decided 
change  of  administration,  if  not  of  positive 
revolution.  This  imminence  of  change  is  as* 
sorted  no  less  strongly  by  the  Red  Repub- 
licans than  by  the  monarchists;  the  first 
counting,  with  their  usual  breadth  of  £uth, 
upon  a  return  to  the  days  and  privileges  of 
the  Provisional  Government  and  national 
workshops ;  and  the  last  reckoning  no  less 
surely  upon  the  reinstation  of  that  old  limb 
of  the  monarchy,  which  can  alone,  in  their 
judgment,  give  any  permanence  to  the 
French  stata 

As  for  Louis  Napoleon,  (whom  they  call 
more  and  more  **/«  JPrtfice,**)  he  appears 
just  now  to  be  occupying  ground  by  himaell 
A  recent  speech  of  his  at  Dijon  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  France,  is  very  much 
commented  upon;  and  his  announcements 
on  thai  occasion  seem  to  have  been  so  in- 
flammatory, that  his  cabinet  were  obliged 
to  issue  in  the  oolumna  of  the  JioniUur  an 
amended  edition.     However  the  truth  may 
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be  in  riigard  to  the  speech  in  question,  he  is 
now  at  issue  with  the  Orleanists,  by  open 
hostility ; — with  the  Legitimists,  by  hoetili* 
ty,  still  more  decided ; — ^with  the  Red  Re- 
publicans, by  decided  remuneration  on  their 
part ; — and  with  the  Moderates  and  the  As- 
sembly  as  a  body,  by  lack  of  confidence,  and 
(if  his  speech  is  not  belied)  by  open  defianca 

The  President  then  stands  on  his  name, 
and  bis  vigor ;  we  shall  see  how  they  will 
sustain  him. 

A  criminal  trial  which,  at  the  last 

advices,  was  in  progress  at  Mons,  in  Belgium, 
has  excited  a  very  large  share  of  attention 
throughout  Europe.  Those  implicated  hold 
high  stations,  and  the  alleged  crime  is  of  a 
most  revolting  kind — vix.,  the  murder  of  a 
brother  at  the  taUe  of  his  own  sister !  We 
speak  of  the  trial  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
of  Becarm^ ;  an  infirm  brother  of  the  latter 
paid  them  a  visit  at  their  chateau ;  he  was 
reputed  very  rich,  and  had  announced  to 
them  his  intention  of  speedily  marrying :  on 
a  certain  day  he  dined  with  them,  when 
(contrary  to  custom)  the  children  and  ser- 
vants were  excluded  from  the  saloon.  After 
deueri  was  served  some  ten  minutes  elapsed, 
when  there  was  heard  a  cry  for  help— in  the 
tones  of  the  brother  of  the  countess.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  the  servants  the  man  was 
dying ; — the  poison  supposed  to  be  used  was 
nicotine,  an  extract  of  tobacco.  From  the 
testimony  we  have  seen  thus  far,  (reported 
in  the  Courrier  dea  Etal%  Unit,)  it  appears 
that  the  husband  accuses  the  wife,  and  the 
wife  the  husband.  There  was  undoubted 
collusion  in  the  matter  of  the  murder,  and 
the  probability  is  that  both  will  meet  con- 
demnation. 

The  proposal  to  buy  up  the  Crystal 

Palace  for  a  permanent  exhibition  has  been 
mudi  bruited ;  but  it  would  seem  without 
a  due  consideration  of  the  immense  stake 
involved.  In  relation  to  it  we  quote  the 
following  very  sensible  remarks  from  the 
London  Athtncnun, 

*"  To  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Exhi- 
oition,  ana  to  buy  the  building  as  a  perpetual 
palace  for  the  people,  will  require  about 
£300,000.  Towards  this  sum  £65,000  have 
been  raised  by  subscription,  £65,486  have 
been  received  for  the  sale  of  season  tickets, 
and  up  to  Thursday  night  the  amount  re- 
ceived at  the  doors  for  admission  was  £37, 
702 ;  making  altogether,  at  the  end  of  only 
three  weeks»  a  total  of  £168,188.    As  the 


masses  have  yet  to  come  in  at  the  reduced 
rates,  the  receipts  at  the  doors  will  probably 
not  fall  below  the  average  of  £1600  a  day 
for  the  next  hundred  days ;  and  if  so,  we 
may  add  to  the  present  total  a  prospect  of 
£150,00a  There  have  been  divers  hints  of 
buying  up,  not  only  the  Crystal  Palace,  but 
all  that  it  containa  Nothing  seems  impossi- 
ble in  face  of  the  huge  facts  wfore  them — and 
even  figures  would  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
new  power  as  applicable  to  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition. We  are  sorry  to  interfere  with  this 
calenture  of  the  imagination — but  Cocker 
must  have  his  rights  even  in  the  Palace  of 
Qlass.  The  value  of  its  contents  has  been 
variously  estimated ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
appraise  them  at  less  than  twelve  millions, 
and  some  calculations  go  up  as  high  as  thirty. 
Let  us  assume  the  lowest  figure  to  be  cor- 
rect, for  the  sake  of  a  sum  to  be  worked  after 
the  fashion  of  the  venerable  shade  whom  we 
have  invoked.  How  soon  could  the  Royal 
Commission  raise  twelve  millions  of  money, 
even  were  they  certain  to  receive  from  the 
public  at  the  doors  £2,000  daily,  over  and 
above  all  the  expenses  of  mana^ment  t  In 
just  6,000  days;  after  deducting  Sundays 
and  other  religious  days,  when  the  palaice 
must  of  course  be  closed,  in  exactly  20  years  I 
Look  at  the  question  in  another  point  of 
view.  At  £5  per  cent  per  annum,  the  in- 
terest on  twelve  millions  is  £600,000  a  year ; 
or,  leaving  out  Sundays  and  a  few  other 
nonproductive  days,  just  £2,000  a  day  1  If 
the  contents  of  the  Exhibition  be  really 
worth  twenty  millions,  a  daily  income  of 
£3,300  would  not  discharge  tlie  mere  interest 
on  the  capital  lying  dead  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  suggestions,  therefore,  of  pur- 
chasing the  Exhibition,  in  order  to  keep  its 
contents  together,  is  one  which  merely  shows 
to  what  wild  poetic  heights  the  imagination 
may  climb  up  to  the  wonderful  shafts  of  the 
Palace  of  Glass. 

**  Ibe  world  once  possessed  of  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  knowledge  like  this,  who  can  bear  to 
think  that  the  volume  shall  ever  be  closed, 
and  its  pa^es  scattered  to  the  dlstaot  corners 
of  the  earu.  The  workers  in  silk,  wool,  worst- 
ed, gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  mahogany, 
and  other  woods — the  makers  of  musical  and 
scientific  instruments,  watches,  chronometersi 
carriages,  agricultural  machines,  and  fount- 
ains: the  producers  of  flowers  and  plants^ 
decorators  and  stained-glass  makers,  sculp- 
tors and  carvers  in  wood  and  ivory,  printers 
and  hand- workers  of  most  kinds,  would  in  all 
probability  be  glad  to  have  such  a  universal 
and  permanent  exhibition-room  for  their 
wares,  works,  and  discoveries.  Many  tilings 
of  more  curiosity  and  rarity  would  no  doubt 
be  removed ;  but  the  absence  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  the  Spanish  jewels,  the  Indian  dia- 
mond^  and  similar  articles,  if  it  should  be 
proved  to  lessen  the  mere  splendor  of  the 
exhibition,  would   not   materially  detract 
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either  from  its  moral  interest  or  its  practical 
uaefulnesfl.    The  earnest  seeker  after  knowl- 
edge is  more  attracted  by  a  oollection  of  min- 
erals and  metallic  ores  than  by  the  Rusfdan  or 
the  Portuguese  diamonds  valued  at  millions. 
*'  Specimens  of  the  jewelry,  which  borrow 
their  nighest  value  from  the  genius  of  the 
artist,  would  probably  be  left  as  examples 
and  advertisements.    We  do  not  doubt  that 
it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  our  most 
eminent  goldsmiths  to  maintain  a  show-room 
in  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  be  from  time  to 
time  supplied  with  whatever  is  new  and 
excellent  m  their  current  manufactures.  The 
same  may  be  surmised  of  our  great  drapery 
and  silk  mercers.    What  artist  would  not  be 
glad  to  have  a  certain  space  assigned  to  him 
on  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the 
easy  condition  of  always  having  a  picture 
hutfg  there  !  In  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  artist 
and  artisan  in  silk,  cotton,  wool,  metal,  and 
so  forth,  might,  under  some  such  arrangement 
as  we  are  proposing,  obtain  their  National 
Gallery  and  Academy.    Even  in  the  series 
of  costly  and  complicated  machines  in  mo- 
tion, we  imagine  tnat  not  a  few  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  would  be  willingly 
allowed  to  remain.  Most  of  these  machines, 
we  believe,  are  made  in  model.    They  can- 
not be  sold  or  used  in  actual  foctories.     If 
taken  away,  they  will  be  either  broken  up 
or  buried  in   local   museums.     Their  pro- 
prietors would  naturally  prefer  that  tney 
should  remain  as  their  advertisements  and 
representatives  in  the  great  centre  of  obser- 
vatioa     There  is  plenty  of  room,  besides, 
for  a  winter  garden.    Indeed,  the  place  is  a 
garden  now ;  and  its  beauty,-in  that  re9pect 
would  increase  with  every  year.    The  con- 
tributions of  industry  leave  plenty  of  space 
for  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers.    ITie  elm 
and  the  palm  tree  here  grow  side  by  side ; 
and  there  will  be  room  abundant  for  exotic 
plant  and  indigenous  parterre.    The  works 
of  mind  and  the  works  of  nature  already 
blend  here  with  a  harmony  of  tints  and 
tones  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to 
have  conceived.    There  never  was  an  epic 
thought  or  an  epic  poem  at  once  so  vast  and 
so  full  of  beauty.     The  infinite  multipli- 
cation of  the  varieties  have  produced  the 
first  great  unity,    Tlie  place  is  even  now  all 
that  the  heart,  the  senses,  and  the  imagina- 
tion can  desire." 

THK  BOOK  WORLD. 

The  Parthenon  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 
to  be  published  in  serial  parts  by  Messrs. 
Loomis  A  Griswold,  and  to  contain  charac- 
teristic original  productions  of  the  best 
authors  in  the  country,  elegantly  illustrated. 
The  authors  named  are  among  the  best 
known  of  the  country,  and  the  artists  are 
Darlxt,  Billings,  Wallkn,  Ac 

Hie  first  number  is  exquisitely  printed, 


and  reflects  very  mudi  credit  upon  Mr. 
Gutierrez  who  has  had  the  care  of  both  let- 
ter-press and  engravings.  As  for  the  d^ 
signs,  some  are  exceedingly  effectiTe,  book 
are  tame,  and  some,  though  effective— tre  of 
highly  questionable  taste;  we  alUde  ptr- 
ticularly  to  the  Beauty  and  Death,  in  illoi- 
tration  of  a  few  lines  by  Mrs.  Srootiufn. 
If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  Id  thi 
character  of  the  poetess,  Mrs.  S.  will  be  sad- 
ly shocked  by  such  a  horrible  exa^eraticD 
of  her  meaning.  The  literary  executioo  of 
No,  I  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  mecbaoi- 
cal  nicety  of  the  book ;  and  the  artidn 
scarce  rise  above,  if  indeed  they  equnl,  tlte 
ordinary  contents  of  the  **  Lady  Mai^Dea." 
li  is  an  ambitious,  but  a  worthy  project, 
and  we  hope  for  it  all  success. 

Mr.    HAaT«  of   Philadelphii,  hu 

recently  published,  in  his  usual,  nest,  ux) 
eminently  readable  manner,  a  new  tale  hj 
Mrs.  Lxx  Hektz.  The  success  of  ber  other 
writings  will  secure  for  the  present  israr, 
we  cann(^t  doubt,  a  rapid  sale. 

Among  the  Philadelphia  nsgaziiKs, 

for  the  montK  that  of  Sabtain  distinguishes 
itself  the  present  month  by  an  increised 
quantity  of  matter,  and  by  a  great  viriet; 
of  cngravingp.  Graham  has,  however,  the 
gem  of  the  July  engravings,  in  a  stipple  bf 
Mote,  after  one  of  Hayteb's  drawings.  Vc 
had  supposed,  however,  tliat  Grahax  tu 
strictly  an  American  affair ; — how  is  it  then, 
that  we  find  in  it  an  engraving  by  Mortt 

The  British  monthlies  for  June,  which 
came  to  hand  at  an  unusually  late  (iate, 
have  their  usual  variety,  "  My  Novel,'  and 
**  Maurice  Tiernay"  are  continued  in  the 
columns  of  Blackwood^  and  of  the  AiWw 
University  Magazinen ;  and  Ftqvt  has  i 
new  installment  of  Mr.  Bbtstxo's  "  Sketdics 
by  a  New  Yorker."  We  have  marked  i 
portion  of  the  paper  for  insertion,  and  by 
way  of  contrast  with  his  sketch  of  Lao| 
Island  Trotting,  we  shall  publish  in  the 
next  issue,  a  glimpse  of  an  English  Ratt- 
ground,  from  Household  Word», 

Among  recent  issues  whicli  are  special)/ 
noticeable  in  England,  the  last  month,  are 
"  The  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes  and  Apho- 
risms*' by  Miss  Slvclaib,  author  of  "  Modem 
Accomplishments  ;  "  The  Attacks  in  Spain,' 
by  an  American  ;  "  Second  Love'  by  Mra 
Tbollopx;  Bvlwer's  New  Play;  and  M» 
BBOWKnra*s  "  (7<ua  Qtiidi  WindomsT 
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Tb(  Hiduod  Houm,  At  tba  corner  of  Wal- 
brook  uid  Kii^  Willi  un-itrtct,  ii  tb«  i^cial 
reaiJenca  o/  tbe  Lord  Mkyor,  tha  chief  ma- 
giatrste  of  London,  vho  ii  renaved  annually. 
The  buildiog  occupiea  the  aite  of  a  market, 
and  was  begun  in  17Se,  bj  the  elder  Dance. 
The  fafade.  vbich  ia  crowded  and  overloaded 
without  being  rich,  hai  allegorical  aculptnre 
in  the  pediment,  deaigned  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  which,  like  the  only  other  ornament 
of  the  kind,  that  of  the  East  India  Houae, 
being  turned  to  the  north,  is  not  Jalelligible ; 
yet  ila  contract  with  that  lately  eiecnted 
4ipaii  the  Boyal  Exchange  ii  not  fUlterJDg 
VOL  n^— 81 


to  our  progrei*  in  acolpture  betwMD  lf45 
and  184B.  A  Img  narrow  attio  irhidli  ori- 
ginally roo  acniH  the  centre  of  the  root  aul 
wai  caUed  the  Uayor'a  (mant'a)  neat,  hM 
been  remoTsd,  The  Manaion  House  contains 
BiHDe  handsome  rooms,  of  which  the  princip«l 
is  called  the  ^yplian  Hall,  being  an  imi- 
tation of  what  Vitruviue  describes  under 
that  name.  The  Mayor  here  gives  a  epleodid 
privBte  enlerlainment  on  Eaater  Uoaday, 
and  is  always  expected  to  spend  during  the 
yuv,  on  other  featiTitiea  and  for  public  pur- 
poaes,  at  least  Ifaa  £SO0O  which  he  receivM 
as  aalarj,  and  much  more  is  osnallj  speot 
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We  pre  hen  «  tepresenUtioo  of  tiro  of  I  one  bed  known  to  Americani.    Memben  tf 
th»  funoua  Club-Bouui  of  I      ' 
we  open  with  tbe  TVaTelleri',  m 
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TUs  is  another  mndi  admired  stractare 
upon  the  "  sunny  side"  of  Pall  Hall— boilt 
in  184fr-9. 

The  buildings  of  this  daas  in  London  are 
all  of  a  most  elegant  character.  The  "  Tray- 
ellerV  has,  however,  obtained  a  dtstinction 
which  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
cotemporarj  structure,  it  having  been  the 
subject  of  an  elegant  volume  of  architectural 
illustrations,  (published  by  Mr.  Weale;)  a 
circumstance  that  has,  perhaps,  contributed 
to  diffuse  an  acquaintance  with  the  genius 
and  resources  of  that  so-called  Italian' 
palauo  style,  all  the  chief  features  and 
details  of  that  club-house  being  there  shown 
at  large. 

As  the  arrangement  and  management  of 
Club-Houses  will  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  extract  for  insertion  here,  a 
general  notice  of  their  design  and  character 
from  a  late  London  publication  : — 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  London 
dubs  and  dub  life  have  produced  a  new 
phase  in  English  society,  at  least  in  the  me- 
tropolis—one that  will  claim  the  notice  of 
some  future  Macaulay,  as  showing  the  very 
"  form  and  pressure  of  the  time  -"  while  to 
the  more  patient  dironider  of  anecdotes, 
dub-house  traditions  and  reminiscences  will 
afford  materials  all  the  more  interesting, 
perhaps,  for  not  being  encumbered  with  the 
dignity  of  formal  history.  Our  task  is 
merely  to  touch  upon  and  attempt  a  slight 
characteristic  outline  of  them ;  not  to  trace 
the  history  of  dubs  to  their  origin  in  the 
heroic  ages  of  Oreece.  We  shall  not  go 
back  even  to  the  clubs  of  the  last  century, 
except  just  to  indicate  cursorily  some  of  the 
tpecial  differences  between  them  and  those 
of  the  present  day. 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago  a  dub  was 
seldom  more  than  a  mere  knot  of  acquaint- 
ances who  met  together  of  an  evening,  at 
stated  times,  in  a  room  engaged  for  that 
purpose  at  some  tavern,  and  some  of  them 
held  their  meetings  at  considerable  intervals 
apart  Most  of  them  were  any  thing  but 
fashionable~-some  of  them  upon  a  footing 
not  at  all  higher  than  that  of  a  club  of 
mechanics.  Among  the  regulations  of  the 
Essex- street  Club,  for  instance,  (instituted 
by  Dr.  Johnson  shortly  before  his  death,  and 


which  was  limited  to  twenty-four  members,) 
one  was,  that  each  person  should  spend  not 
less  than  eizpenee ;  another,  that  each  ab- 
sentee should  forfeit  threepeneef  and  eadi  of 
the  company  was  to  contribute  a  penny  as  a 
douceur  to  the  waiter  I  At  that  period  the 
diief  object  of  such  associations  was  relaxa- 
tion after  the  business  of  the  day,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  sodal  evening  in  a  homely 
way  in  what  would  now  be  called  a  snug 
party.  The  celebrated  "  Literary  Club," 
whidi  was  founded  by  Reynolds  in  1768, 
and  whose  meetings  were  held  once  a  week 
at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho, 
now  a  very  unfashionable  locality,  consisted 
at  first  of  only  nine  members,  wbidi  number 
was,  however,  gradually  increased  to  the 
large  number  of  thirty-Jive  ;  yet,  limited  as 
it  was,  it  would  not  be  easy  even  now  to 
bring  together  as  large  a  number  of  equally 
distinguished  characters.  That  club  dined 
together  once  a  fortnight,  on  which  occasions 
*'  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul" 
were,  no  doubt^  enjoyed  in  perfection.  In 
most  dubs  of  that  period,  on  the  contrary, 
the  flow  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  was  &r 
more  abundant  than  that  of  mind,  and  the 
conversation  was  generally  more  easy  and 
hilarious  than  intellectual  or  refined.  The 
bottle,  or  else  the  punch-bowl,  played  too 
prominent  a  part;  and  sodality  too  fre- 
quently partook  of  bacchanalian  festivity,  if 
not  revehy,  at  least,  or  what  would  now  be 
considered  sudi  according  to  our  more  tem- 
perate habits ; — and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that,  though  in  general  the  elder 
clubs  encouraged  compotation  and  habits  of 
free  indulgence  as  indispensable  to  good- 
fellowship  and  sodality,  the  modem  dubs, 
on  the  contrary,  have  done  much  to  dis- 
courage them  as  low  and  ungentlemanly. 
"  Reeling  home  from  a  club"  used  to  be  for- 
merly a  common  expression  ;  whereas  now, 
inebriety,  or  the  symptom  of  it,  in  a  club- 
house, would  bring  down  disgrace  upon  him 
who  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion. 
The  old  clubs  have  passed  away,  for 
though  some  of  them,  or  similar  societies, 
may  still  exist,  it  is  behind  the  scenes  in- 
stead of  figuring  conspicuously  upon  the 
stage.  Quite  a  new  order  of  things  has 
come  up,  the  clubs  of  the  present  time  being 
upon  quite  a  different  footing,  and  also, 
comparatively,  gigantic  in  scale.  From 
small  social  meetings  held  periodically,  they 
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hate  become  permanent  establiahmenU,  lux* 
urioua  in  all  their  appointments;  and  of 
iome  of  them  the  loctdet  are  quite  paii^Ha^^ 
No  longer  limited  to  a  few  n^muptwif^fl 
familiarly  known  to  each  other,  they  count 
their  members  by  hundreds^  and,  sleeping 
accommodation  excepted,  provide  for  tiiem 
abundantly  all  the  agrment  of  an  aristocratic 
home  and  admirably-r^ulated  fninage,  with- 
out any  of  the  trouble  inseparable  from  a 
private  household,  unless  it  be  one  whose 
management  is,  as  in  a  club-house,  confided 
to  responsible  superintendents.    In  fact^  a 
modern  London  club  is  a  realiaation  of  a 
Utopian  ccenMumr^K  sort  of  lay  convent 
rivalling  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Thelem^ 
with  its  agreeable  rule  of  "  FaU  e$  gye  vau- 
dra*,"*  instead  of  monastic  discipline  and 
mortification.    Even  a  Sybarite  might  be 
content  with  the  studied  and  refined  comfort 
which  pervades  every  depajrtment  of  a  West 
End  club-house,  and  which  is  such  as  to  be 
unattainable  in  a  private  fiunily,  except  by 
the  opulent,  though  here  brought  within 
the  reach  of  those  whose  means  are  compar- 
atively moderate. 

Besides  those  stipple  features,  news-room 
and  coffee-room,  the  usual  accommodation  of 
a  dub-house  comprises  library  and  writing- 
room,  evening  or  drawing-room,  and  eard- 
room,  billiard  and  smoking-rooms,  and  even 
baths  and  dressing-rooms ;  also  a  "  house- 
dmingroom,"  committee-room,    and  other 
apartments ;  all  appropriately  fitted  up  ae- 
Gordii^  to  their  respective  purposes,  and 
cnpplied  with  almost  every  imaginable  eoo- 
Tenience.    In  addition  to  the  provision  thus 
amply  made  for  both  intellectual  and  other 
reoneation,  there  is  another  important  and 
tasteful  department  of  the  esUblishment ; 
which  with  many,  perhaps,  stands  foremost 
among  the  attractions  of  a  dub-boose— 
oamdy,  the  cuisins;  nor  is  its  auxiliary, 
the  cellar,  to  bo  orerlooked.   Thefirst-men- 
tioned  of  these  is  presided  over  by  a  chef, 
sometimes  one,  U^e  Soyer.  whose  &me  is 
widdy  spread  among  the  adepts  in  gastron- 
omy, as  an  accomplished  artiste—^^  professor 
whose  performances  do  not  fall  short  of  his 
professions,  but  who  shows  himself  skilled 
in  the  most  recondite  mysteries  of  culinary 
l^osophy  and  sdence,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
a  niche  in  the  "  Cla$9iques  de  la  Table,"*  or 
of  honorable  mention  by  some  future  Anthns, 
in  a  series  of  ticklingly  piquant  "  V^lewmr 


g*n  ubmr  MuhwMC*    Althou^  it  doe*  not 

bear  those  words  inscribed  upon  it,  the  corte 

seems  to  say  faxx  well,  not  as  a  phnae  of 

dismissal,  but  of  wdoome  and  iDvitstion,  its 

contents  being  such  as  to  adapt  themwlra 

to  the  humor  of  every  palate,  uoce  tbej 

range  from  roast  beef  and  other  jointe  « 

naturel  to  the  most  recherM  sophisiicatkBi 

of  edible  substances.     Besides,  the  more 

material  advantages^  tiie  oompletcoeB  cf 

the  attendance,  the  admirable  good  manage- 

meatf  and  the  style  in  which  eveiy  thing  a 

conducted,  ought  to  be  taken  into  aoeooal; 

and  what  not  least  of  all  reoaouncDdi » 

club-house  to  those  who  have  no  ettabliib- 

pient  of  their  own,  is  the  ecoDomy  of  t^ 

system.    To  live  upon  the  same  Maleud 

footing,  to  be  surrounded  with  the  tm 

atmosphere  of  luxuriouaness  and  lefiDenuDi 

elsewhere,  at  any  thing  like  the  same  ooit, 

is  utterly  impracticable.    The  moral  iofla- 

ence  of  the  club  life  is  also,  upon  the  whole, 

a  favorable  one ;  if  there  be  no  longer  that 

heartiness  of  sociality  which  cfaaracteriied 

the  dubs  of  the  hut  century,  wbeo  tber 

meetmgs  did  not  exceed  in  number  that  if 

a  private  party  of  firiends^  there  is  moreof 

the  polish  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  (is* 

corum,  and  infinitdy  leea  of  intsmpenooe, 

or  rather  intemperance  is  banished  lito- 

gether  as  a  low  and  disgraoefd  fioe^  iid 

what,  if  openly  indulged  in  so  as  to  eiialiit 

its  effects,  would  disqualify  for  compaaioo- 

ship,  and  lead  to  loss  of  castft    Grcat  isthi 

improvement  whidi  haa  taken  pliw  ia  o« 


*  Apropos  to  kitchen  matters,  Aatbv  hlndT 
has  recorded  the  miMsge«iskiiig  aflhtemDeBMrf 
Leo  Zn  though  whether  the  flesh  of  psfsl  Mb 
formed  iny  of  the  Ingredients  U  not  apectfai 
»The  gentle  Elia,**  too,  has  given  os  a  mart  aas- 
siiig  aceount  of  the  ««Origtn  of  KoMt  Pig,-"  bit  bo 
one  has  yet  pretended  to  discover  that  of  picUed 
onions.  Yet  the  Inventor  of  them  wae  obTk>Hij 
no  lose  a  personage  than  Qneen  Cleopatn  bentC; 
who  wae  the  flret  that  steeped  a  umignem  or  mmmb 
In  vinegar.  Now  th&t  It  is  here  pointed  oi^tlM 
matter  is  as  clear  as  midnight— «nd  that  there  an 
bright  moonahiay  midnights,  as  weU  as  dark  osei. 
the  moat  captious  cannot  deny.  Apropos^  agust 
to  the  dinere  at  dub-houses,  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  late  Lady  Biessington,  many  a  wealth/  oM 
bachelor  ia  compoUed  to  starve  at  home  «^ 
spunge-cake  and  a  bottle  of  Madelf»-«  sulatittiie 
for  dinner— when  he  is  prevented  ftom  goinf  to 
his  club ;  it  being  imposaibla,  It  would  seem,  ia 
such  a  place  as  London,  even  for  those  who  eta 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  to  procure  a  dlimer  fien  i 
tavern. 
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hMU  in  this  respeet ;  and  it  it  one 
which  has  partly,  if  not  mainlj,  heen  brought 
about  by  modern  club  habits— after-dinner 
compotations  and  OTening  symposia  being 
quite  out  of  the  questioa  In  ikct,  dub* 
house  statistics  would  warrant  our  oondu- 
ding  that,  instead  of  aught  approaching  ex- 
cess, abstemiousness  is  the  general  rule,  the 
average  charge  a  head  for  wine  and  liqueurs 
being  under  two  shillings  per  diem— «  most 
monstrous  falling-off  from  the  days  of  six- 
bottle  heroes  in  the  annals  of  bacchanalian 
achievement ;  although  the  degeneracy  from 
such  heroism  may  fairly  be  considered  an 
advancement  in  civilization. 

For  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  the 
refectory  part  of  the  club-house  system  rec- 
ommends itself  by  extraordinary  cheapness 
in  comparison  with  the  superior  quality  of 
the  viands ;  which  dieapness,  marvellous  as 
it  may  appear,  is  at  once  accounted  for  by 
the  fiict  that  whatever  is  consumed  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking,  is  charged  to 
the  actual  consumer  at  only  cost  price,  and 
is  further  supplied  in  large  quantities  by  the 
best  purveyors.  All  other  expenses,  such 
as  rents,  rates  and  taxes,  salaries,  servants' 
wages,  Ao,  fidl  upon  the  dub  or  general 
body,  and  are  defrayed  out  of  the  ftind 
arising  from  entrance  fees  and  the  an- 
nual subscriptions;  both  which  last  vary, 
th^  being  in  some  clubs  considerably  higher 
than  in  others,  according  to  the  style  and 
status  affected  for  the  institution.  The  ad- 
vantages held  out  by  clubs  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  such  that  they  would  be  abused 
were  it  not  fbr  one  wholesome  regulation, 
and,  indeed,  quite  indispensable  precaution, 
which  is,  that  no  one  can  be  admitted  as  a 
member  unless  he  be  first  proposed  by  some 
actual  member,  who  thereby  becoibes  re- 
sponsible for  lus  pretensions  and  eligibility ; 
nor  is  even  that  sufficient,  for  the  candidate 
must  afterwards  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the 
ballot-box.  Another  precaution  is,  that 
each  member  must  leave  with  the  secretary 
his  bond  fide  address,  or  place  of  residence 
for  the  time  being^  Thus  a  club  is  tolera- 
bly well  fenced  in  from  those  "  loose  fish** 
of  society,  who  might  else,  by  clever  mar 
nceuvring,  contrive  to  get  out  of  their  own 
proper  element  into  that  higher  one,  where, 
after  aU«  periiaps,  they  might  chance  to  find 
themselves  pretty  much  in  the  condition  of 
fSsh  out  of  water. 


As  to  the  management  of  a  dub  house- 
hold,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  com* 
plete  or  mora  economical,  because  all  its 
details  are  conducted  quite  systematically, 
consequently  without  the  slightest  oonfo- 
sion  or  bustla  The  whole  may  be  compared 
to  a  skillfully-contrived  piece  of  machinery, 
regularly  wound  up  and  kept  in  order. 
Every  one  has  his  proper  post  and  definite 
duties,  and  what  contributes  to  his  discharg- 
ing them  as  he  ought  is,  that  he  has  no  time 
to  be  idle ;  wherefore  many  a  private  estab- 
lishment might  take  an  excellent  lesson  fhmi 
that  of  a  dub-housei  Hie  following  is  the 
sdieme  of  government  adopted: — At  the 
head  of  affkirs  is  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, who  are  appointed  from  among  the 
members,  and  hold  office  for  a  certain  time, 
during  which  they  constitute  a  board  of  con- 
trol, frt>m  whom  all  orders  emanate,  and  to 
whom  all  complaints  are  made,  and  irregu- 
larities reported,  lliey  superintend  all 
matters  of  expenditure  and  the  accounts^ 
which  last  are  duly  audited  every  year  by 
others^  who  officiate  as  auditors.  Hie  com* 
mittee  further  appoint  the  several  officers 
and  servants,  also  the  several  trades-people. 
Tlie  full  compliment  of  a  dub-house  estab- 
lishment consists  of  secretary  and  librarian, 
steward  and  housekeeper ;  to  these  prind* 
pal  officials  succeed  hall-porter,  groom  of 
the  diambers,  butler,  under-bntler ;  then  in 
the  kitchen  department,  derkof  the  kitchen, 
chef^  cooks,  kitchen-maids,  Atc\  lastly,  at- 
tendants, or  footmen,  and  female  servants, 
of  both  which  classes  the  number  is  greater 
or  less,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  regularity  whidi  pervades  the  do- 
mestic economy  generally,  is  particularly 
romarkable  in  the  kitchen  department ;  for 
instead  of  any  thing  like  bustle,  or  that^Ws 
which  notable  housewives  seem  to  think 
essential  to  good  management,  all  the  culin- 
ary operations,  multifSetrious  as  they  aro,  are 
conducted  with  activity  and  dispatch,  at  the 
same  time  in  the  most  orderly  and  method- 
ical manner,  towards  which  the  arrangements 
of  the  place  contribute  not  a  little.  In  the 
Reform,  and  some  of  the  other  lafge  dub- 
houses,  the  kitchen,  with  its  manifold  appa- 
ratus, madiinery,  and  modi  operandi^  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  laboratory  for  sdentific  prep- 
aratioos  of  the  most  appetite-enticing  kind. 
In  fSMt,  the  greatly-improved  apparatos, 
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appUanoesi  and  oontrivaiicea  here  adopted, 
reoder  thii  part  of  a  dab-bouM  well  worth 
the  Btady  of  a  practical  architect,  more 
especially  as  scarcely  any  information  what- 
ever respecting  kitchens,  and  other  domestic 
offices,  is  to  be  obtained  from  books  eyen 
professedly  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
architecturei  Besides  the  kitchen  itself, 
properly  so  called,  there  are  Tarious  depend- 
endes  belonging  to  it,  for  stores  of  the  wn- 
munition  da  houeht  —  special  larders  and 
pantries  for  every  kind  of  materiel^  viz.,  not 
only  for  meat  generally,  but  for  cold  meat, 
game,  fish,  vegetables,  confectionary,  sepa- 
rately.  That  there  are  various  store-rooms 
and  ceUars  hardly  needs  be  said;  and  in 
addition  to  them,  there  are  one  or  more 
servants'  halls,  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen's  room, 
bntler's  do.,  together  with  others  of  the 
prindpal  domestica  Hence  the  basement 
of  a  dub>hon8e  requires  quite  as  much  or 
more  study  and  contrivance  than  any  other 
part  of  the  plan ;  and  in  order  to  double 
the  space  to  which  it  would  else  be  confined, 
it  is  usually  sunk  to  a  very  great  depth,  so 
as  to  obtain  an  additional  floor  within  it, 
that  is,  an  entresol  between  the  lowermost 
or  kitchen  floor  and  the  apparent  external 
ground-floor.  This  economy  of  plan — ^which 
may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  English — pro- 
vides a  complete  habitation  for  the  domestic 
and  official  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
an  invisible  one  also,  provided  it  be  properly 
screened  out  by  dwarf  parapet  walls  or 
balttstrading,  to  prevent  the  area  being 
overlooked,  as  is  done  at  the  Travellers'  and 
Reform,  where  such  indosure  below  en- 
hances not  a  little  the  general  effect  of  the 
elevation  by  produdog  a  suitable  architec- 
tttial  base,  and  substituting  the  ornamental 
for  the  unsightly.  In  those  dub-houses 
which  have  baths,  they,  and  the  dressing- 
rooms  annexed  to  them,  are  plaoed  in  the 
entresol 

On  the  ground-floor  the  prindpal  hall  is 
sometimes  entered  immediately  from  the 
street ;  in  other  instances  it  is  preceded  by 
an  outer  vestibule  of  smaller  dimensions  and 
far  more  dmple  architectural  character, 
whidi  disposition  is  l^  for  the  better  of  the 
two,  inasmudi  as  it  produces  greater  extent 
of  approach,  secures  greater  privacy  and 
protection  from  draughts  of  air  to  the  inner 
hall  and  the  rooms  opening  into  it,  and  also 
keeps  in  reserve  what  may  be  called  the 


focus  of  architectural  eSsct  At  a  desk  near 
the  entrance  is  stationed  the  hall-porter, 
whose  office  it  is  to  receive  and  keep  sa 
account  of  all  messages,  cards,  letters,  ^ 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  box  into  whkh 
the  members  put  letters  to  be  delivered  to 
the  postman ;  his  function  is  therefore  one 
that  requires  unremitting  punctuality  and 
attention.  The  two  chief  apartments  on 
this  floor  are  the  morning-room  and  ooiEee- 
room,*  the  flrst  of  which  is  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  for  reading  the  newspapers.  Thej 
are,  of  course,  very  spadoos  apartment^ 
but  of  comparatively  sober  character— 
though  for  the  new  **  Carlton"  coffee-room  a 
high  degree  of  omateness  has  been  studied. 
TIm  only  other  public  room  on  this  floor  is 
the  house-dining  room,  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  among  them,  at  least  not  among 
the  **  show"  rooms,  it  being,  it  would  seem, 
etiquette  that  it  should  be  of  extreme  'plain- 
ness, however  lavishly  other  parts  of  the 
interior  may  be  decorated.  With  regard  to 
its  particular  denomination  and  purpose,  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  explain  that,  althoo^ 
the  habitui9  of  the  club  take  their  meals  in 
the  coffee-room,  some  of  the  members  ooca* 
sionally-T-perhaps  about  once  a  month,  make 
up  a  set  dinner  party,  for  which  they  pre- 
viously put  down  thdr  names,  the  day  and 
number  of  guests  being  fixed ;  and  sock 
sodal  ^iMM-private  reunions  around  the 
"mahogany,"  which  may  be  termed  remi- 
niscences  of  the  dubs  of  other  timea,  are  in 
dub  parlance  styled  hau$e-dinner9.  Another 
room,  which,  however,  is  wanting  in  some 
club-houses-^is  an  ante-room  or  waiting- 
room,  where  a  stranger  can  have  an  inter- 
view with  a  member. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  or  prindpal  floor, 
we  there  find  the  evening  or  drawing-room, 
and  card-room,  the  library,  and  writing-room; 
the  first-mentioned  of  which  is  made  the 
superlative  degree,  if  not  always  of  architec- 
tural effiBCt,  of  the  embellishment  aimed  at. 
With  regard  to  the  card-room,  Honi  Moit 
qui  mal  y  pente  1 — ^gambling  and  games  of 
chance  are  interdicted ;  not  even  so  much  as 
what  Lady  Townly  calls  "poor,  piddling, 
five-guinea  whist"  is  permitted*,  therefore, 

*  In  •ome  of  the  club-hoaaes  then  is  also  vbsl 
Is  called  the  **  Stnmgefs*  CoffiM^woni)*'  into  wbiefa 
members  ean  Introdooe  their  fHeads  a 
vlsiton. 
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4f  any  gamblen  there  be,  they  must  either 
<do  pemuice  at  their  club,  or  seek  some  refuge 
in  some  less  scrupulous  and  strait-laced 
society.  For  many,  no  doubt,  the  intellect- 
.ual  refectory  or  library  possesses  as  strong 
attractions  as  any  other  feature,  since  it 
supplies  them  with  all  the  journalism  and 
the  cream  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  The 
writing-room  is  also  a  very  great  accommo- 
dation, for  many  gentlemen  write  their  let- 
ters at,  and  date  from,  their  duK  Upon 
this  floor  is  generally  the  committee-room, 
and  likewise  the  secretary's  room.  The  next 
or  uppermost  floor,  which,  however,  doe^ 
ikoi  show  itself  externally,  it  being  concealed 
within  the  roof,  is  appropriated  partly  to 
the  billiard  and  smoking-rooms,  and  partly 
•to  servants'  dormitories,  which  divisions  are 
kept  distinct  from  each  other. 


Tnm  DkkMs*  **  HouMbold  WonU.*' 

EPSOM, 

A  sraAOOLiNO  street,  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  inns,  a  huge  pond,  a  pump,  and  a 
magnificent  brick  clock  case,  make  up— 
with  a  few  more  touches  not  necessary  to 
be  given  here— the  picture  of  the  metropolis 
of  English  racing,  and  the  fountain  of  Ep- 
som salts.  For  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  days  in  the  year  a  cannon-ball  might 
be  fired  from  one  end  of  Epsom  to  the  other 
•without  endangering  human  life.  On  the 
•three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth,  or  Derby  day, 
.  a  population  surges  and  rolls,  ttid  scrambles 
through  the  place,  that  may  be  counted  in 
■millions. 

Epsom  during  the  races,  and  Epsom  at 
4my  other  time,  are  things  as  unlike  as  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  and  the  interior  of  the 
Palace  of  Okas  in  Hyde  Park.  We  intend, 
for  the  edification  of  the  few  who  know 
Epeom  races  only  by  name,  and  for  the 
amusement  (we  hope)  of  the  many  who 
.have  sported  over  its  Downs  during  the 
Taces,  to  give  some  account  of  Epeom  under 
both  aspects. 

Our  graver  readers  need  .not  be  alarmed— 
we  know  little  of  horses ;  and,  happily,  for 
'^Ourselves,  nothing  of  sporting ;  but,  believing 
in  the  dictum  of  the  Natural  Hbtory  chap- 
ters of  the  Universal  Spelling  Book  that 
the  **  horse  is  a  noble  animal,"  and  that  he 
da  nowhere  so  noble,  so  well-bred,  so  hand- 


some, so  tractable,  so  intelligent,  so  well 
cared  for,  and  so  well  appreciated,  as  in 
this  country;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  national  fondness  for  races  his  breed  has 
been  improved  until  he  has  attained  his 
present  excellency — ^believing  all  this,  we 
think  it  quite  possible  to  do  him  justice, 
without  defiling  the  subject  with  any  allusion 
to  the  knavery  to  which  he,  sometimes,  inno- 
cently gives  rise.  Those  who  practise  it  are 
his  vulgar  parasites ;  for  the  owners  of  race- 
horses number  among  them  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  names  in  the  country. 

Financially,  the  subject  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice.  Racers  give  employment  to  thou- 
sands. According  to  Captain  Rous,  there 
are  upwards  of  two  hundred  thorough-bred 
stallions,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
brood  mares,  which  produce  about  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  foids  annually ;  of  these 
there  are  generally  three  in  the  first  daas 
of  race-horses,  seven  in  the  second  daas; 
and  they  descend  gradually  in  the  scale  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  eighty,  one 
half  of  which  never  catch  the  judge's  eye ; 
the  remainder  are  either  not  trained,  or  are 
found  unworthy  at  an  early  period. 

The  number  of  race-courses  is  one  hundred 
and  eleven ;  of  which  three  are  in  Ireland, 
and  six  in  Scotland. 

It  is  Monday — the  Monday  before  the 
Derby  day,  and  a  railway  takes  us,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  from  London  Bridge  to  the 
capital  of  the  radng  world,  dose  to  the 
abode  of  its  Great  Man,  who  is— need  we 
add ! — ^the  Clerk  of  the  Epsom  Course.  It 
is,  necessarily,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  this 
place;  being— honor  to  literaturO'-a  flour- 
ishing bookseller's  shop.  We  are  presented 
to  the  official  He  kindly  conducts  us  to  the 
Downs,  to  show  how  the  horses  are  tem- 
porarily stabled ; .  to  initiate  us  into  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  **  field ;"  to  reveal  to  us, 
in  fact,  the  private  life  of  the  raoe-horse. 

We  arrived  at  a  neat  farm-house,  with 
more  outbuildings  than  are  usually  seen  ap- 
pended to  so  modest  a  homestead.  A  sturdy, 
well-dressed,  well-mannered,  purpose-like, 
sensible-looking  man,  presents  himsell  He 
has  a  Yorkshire  accent  A  few  words  passed 
between  him  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Course, 
in  which  we  hear  the  latter  asseverate  with 
much  emphasis  that  we  are,  in  a  sporting 
sense^  quite  artless— we  rather  think 
"green,"  was  the  exact  expressioD — thai 
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w  ntmt  bet  a  thilliiig,  and  are  qmt«  inoa- 
fMe,  it  OTen  willing,  to  take  advwiUige  of 
anj  infomuiiCioD,  or  of  any  inspaeUon  Tonoh- 
nfed  to  na.  Mr.  FUbart  (tha  trainer)  baai- 
tatea  no  longar.  Ho  mevaa  bit  hat  witb 
boncat  politenau ;  biiia  ua  follow  him,  and 
laja  hia  fingar  on  tba  latdi  of  a  ataUe. 

Hie  trainar  opana  the  door  with  ooa  hand ; 
and,  with  a  gantleman-Iike  ware  of  the 
other,  wonld  give  na  the  preoedenea  We 
baaitale.  We  wonld  rather  not  go  in  fint. 
We  acknowledge  an  enthnaiaatio  admiration 
of  tha  raoe-borae;  but  at  the  very  nentioD 
of  a  race-hone,  the  •irnnpj  animal  whose 
portrait  headed  our  earliest  leaaon  of  equine 
biatory,  in  the  befiira^uoted  "Universal 
Spelling  Book,"  yaniabea  from  oar  yiew,  and 
the  animal  deacribed  in  the  Book  of  Job 
praacea  into  onr  mind^s  eye :  "  The  glory  of 
hia  noatril  is  terribia  He  mocketh  at  fear, 
and  ia  not  affrighted.  He  swallowetii  the 
ground  with  the  lieroeness  of  hia  rage." 
To  enjoy,  therefore,  a  line  raoer — not  as  one 
does  a  work  of  art— we  like  the  point  of 
eight  to  be  the  point  of  diatanoa.  The  safest 
point,  in  case  of  aocident,  (say,  for  inatanoe, 
a  aaddea  strikingKMit  of  the  hinder  hoofs,) 
we  hold  to  be  the  raniahing  point — a  point 
by  no  meana  attainable  on  the  inside  of  that 
contracted  kind  of  staUe  known  aa  a  looae- 
boz.'' 

The  trainer  CTidently  miatakea  our  fears 
§ot  modesty.  We  boldly  atep  forward  to 
tha  enter  edge  of  the  threshold,  but  un- 
comfortably dose  to  the  hind-qaartera  of 
Polly  bos,  a  "  fevorite"  for  the  Derby.  When 
we  peroeiTe  that  he  baa  neither  bit  or  curb ; 
Bor  bridle,  nor  halter;  that  he  ia  being 
"  rubbed  down**  by  a  amall  boy,  after  having 
taken  hia  gallopa ;  that  there  is  nothing  on 
earth— «zcept  the  small  boy — to  prevent 
hia  kicking,  or  plunging,  or  biting,  or  butting 
hia'  viailora  to  death,  we  breathe  rather 
thidily.  When  the  trainer  exclaima,  **  Shot 
the  door,  Sam  T  and  the  little  groom  does 
hia  maatei'a  bidding,  and  bozea  ua  up,  we 
deaire  to  be  breathing  tha  freah  air  of  the 
Downs  again. 

"  Bless  you,  sir !"  says  onr  good-tempered 
informant,  when  he  sees  ua  shrink  away 
from  PoUybuB,  changing  sides  at  a  signal 
from  hia  dcaner;  "  theae  horses"  (we  look 
round,  and  for  the  first  time  perceive,  with 
a  tremor,  the  heels  of  another  high-mettled 
protruding  flnooi  aa  ai^olning  atall) 


**  theae  botaea  are  aa  «piiel  aa  yoa  erev 
and — I  Bay  it  without  oiSence— juat  aa  weQ 
behaved.  It  ia  quite  laughable  to  hear  the- 
notiooa  of  people  who  are  not  uaed  to  them. 
They  are  the  gentleat  and  moat  tractaUe 
creeturs  in  creatioa  Then,  aa  to  shape  and 
symmetry,  ia  there  any  thing  like  tbem  f" 

**  We  acknowledge  that  Pretty  Pertb-- 
the  mare  in  the  adjoining  box--«onld  hardly 
be  surpasaed  for  beauty." 

"Ah,  eon  yon  wonder  at  noUemeD  and 
gentlemen  laying  out  their  twenty  and 
thirty  tbouaand  a  year  on  them  T* 

"SomudiT 

"  Why,  my  gov'nor'a  atud  costa  ua  five- 
and-twenty  thousand  a  year,  one  year  witb 
another. — There's  an  eye,  air  I" 

The  large,  prominent,  but  mild  optics  of 
Pretty  Perth  are  at  this  moment  tamed  foil 
upon  ua.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  gentler 
than  the  expression  that  beama  from  them. 
She  is  "taking,"  aa  Mr.  Filbert  ia  pleaaed  to 
say,  "  measure  of  us."  She  does  not  stare 
vulgarly,  or  peer  upon  us  a  half-bred  indif- 
ference ;  but)  having  duly  and  deliberately 
satisfied  her  mind  respecting  our  external 
appearance,  allows  her  attention  to  be-  ki- 
surely  diverted  to  some  oats  with  which  the 
boy  had  joat  supplied  the  manger. 

"  It  ia  all  a  mistake,"  eontinnea  Mr.  Filbert, 
commenting  on  certain  vulgar  errora  reapeet- 
ing  raee-boraaa ;  "tkorough-bieda  are  net 
nearly  ao  rampagious  aa  moogrela  and  half 
breds.  The  two  horaea  in  this  stall  are  gea> 
tlefolka,  with  as  good  blood  in  their  veiaa  aa 
the  beat  noHeman  in  the  land.  They  would 
be  juat  as  back*ard  in  ddng  any  thing  un- 
worthy of  a  lady  or  gentleman,  aa  any  lord 
or  lady  in  St  Jamaa'a— aoch  aa  kicking,  or 
rearing,  or  shying,  or  biting.  The  pedigree 
of  every  horae  that  starta  in  any  great  race, 
ia  to  be  traced  aa  regularly  up  to  Jamea  tbe 
First's  Arabian,  or  to  Cromweirs  White 
Turk,  or  to  the  Darley  or  Oodolphin  barbs^ 
as  your  great  BngUsh  fiimiliea  are  to  the 
Oonqueror.  The  worst  thing  they  will  do, 
is  running  away  now  and  then  with  their 
jockeys.  And  wbafs  that  ff  Why,  only  the 
animaVa  animal-spirit  running  away  with 
him.  They  are  ooC  ^da  Mr.  Filberts,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  hia  eye,  **  the  only  young 
bloods  that  are  fond  of  going  too  feat" 

To  our  qneation  whether  he  considers  that 
a  race-hone  wuid  go  too  faat,  Mr.  Filbert 
givea  a  jolly  negative,  and  ramarfca  that  It 
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is  all  owing  to  higb  feeding  and  fine  air; 
"  for,  mind  you,  faorsea  get  much  better  air 
to  breathe  than  men  do,  and  more  of  it" 

All  this  while  the  two  boys  are  sibilbituig 
lustily,  while  rubbing  and  polishing  the 
coats  of  their  horses,  which  are  as  soft  as 
velvet,  and  much  smoother.  When  the  lit- 
tle grooms  come  to  the  fetlock  and  pastern, 
the  chamois  leather  they  have  been  using 
is  discarded  as  too  coarse  and  rough,  and 
they  rub  away  down  to  the  hoofs  with  their 
sleek  and  plump  hands.  Every  wish  they 
express,  either  in  words  or  by  signs,  is 
cheerfully  obeyed  by  the  horse.  The  terms 
the  quadruped  seems  to  be  on  With  the 
small  biped,  are  those  of  the  most  easy  and 
intimate  friendship.  They  thoroughly  un- 
derstand one  another.  We  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  our  mistrust  of  so  much  docility, 
and  leave  the  stable  with  much  less  awe  of 
a  race-horse  than  we  had  entered  it 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Filbert,  one  delicate  ques- 
tion— What  security  is  there  against  these 
horses  bemg  drugged,  so  that  they  may  lose 
aracer 

Hr.  Gilbert  halts,  places  his  legs  apart, 
and  his  arms  akimbo,  and  throws  into  his 
reply  a  severe  significance,  mildly  tinged 
with  indignation.  He  oommeoees  with  say- 
ing, "  I  '11  tell  you  where  it  is — there  is  a 
deal  more  said  about  foul  play  and  horses 
going  amiBs  than  there  need  be." 

"Then  the  boys  are  never  heavily 
bribed  P 

«  Heavily  bribed,  sir  r  Mr.  Filbert  con- 
tracts his  eyes^  but  sharpens  up  their  ex- 
pression, to  look  the  suspicion  down. 
"Bribed I — ^it  may  not  be  hard  to  bribe  a 
man,  but  it's  not  so  easy  to  bribe  a  boy. 
What's  the  use  of  a  hundred-pound  note  to 
a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  t  Try 
him  with  a  pen'north  of  apples,  or  a  slice  of 
pudding,  and  you  have  a  better  chance; 
though  I  would  not  give  you  the  price  of  a 
sugar-stick  for  it  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
lads  would  not  have  a  hair  of  their  horse's 
tail  ruffled  if  they  could  help  it,  much  more 
any  such  harm  as  drugs  or  downright  poi- 
soa  The  boy  and  the  horse  are  so  fond  of 
one  another,  that  a  racing  stable  is  a  regular 
happy  &mily  of  boys  and  horses.  When 
the  foal  IB  first  bom,  it  is  turned  loose  into 
the  paddock ;  and  if  his  mother  don't  give 
him  enough  milk,  the  cow  makes  up  the  de- 
ficiency.   He  scampers  about  in  this  way 


for  about  a  year,  then  he  ia  *  taken  np;' 
that  is,  bitted  and  backed  by  a  *dumb> 
jockey*— a  cross  of  wood  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  he  has  got  a  little  used  to 
that,  we  try  him  with  a  speaking  jockey — a 
child  some  seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  has 
been  bom,  like  the  colt,  in  the  stables. 
From  that  time  till  the  horse  retires  from 
tlft  turf,  the  two  are  inseparable.  They 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  go  out  and  come  in  to- 
gether. Under  the  directions  of  the  trainer, 
the  boy  tells  the  horse  what  to  do,  and  he* 
does  it ;  for  he  knows  that  he  is  indebted 
to  the  boy  for  every  thing  he  gets.  Whea 
he  is  hungry,  it  is  the  boy  that  gives  him  hia 
corn ;  when  he  is  thirsty,  the  boy  hands  him 
his  water ;  if  he  gets  a  stone  in  his  foot,  the 
boy  picks  it  out  By  the  time  the  colt  is 
old  enough  to  run,  he  and  the  boy  have  got 
to  like  one  another  so  well  that  they  fret  to 
be  away  fi-om  one  another.  As  for  bribing,, 
why,  you  may  as  well  try  to  bribe  the  horse 
to  poison  the  boy,  as  the  boy  to  let  the  horse 
be  injured." 
"But  thethingAos  happened,  Mr.Filbertr 
"  Not  so  much  as  is  talked  abont  Some- 
times a  likely  foal  is  sent  to  a  training  stable, 
and  cracked  up  as  something  wonderful  B» 
is  entered  to  run.  On  trial,  he  turns  out 
to  be  next  to  nothing;  and  the  backers,  to 
save  their  reputation,  put  it  about  that  tho 
horse  was  played  tricks  with.  There  la 
hardly  a  great  race,  but  you  hear  sometliing 
about  horses  going  amiss  by  foul  play." 
**  Do  many  of  these  boys  become  jockeys  T 
**  Mostly.  Some  of  them  are  jockeys  al* 
ready,  and  ride  '  their  own'  horses,  as  they 
call  them.    Here  comes  one.** 

A  miniature  man,  with  a  hoieewhip  neatly 
twisted  round  the  crop  or  handle,  opens  the- 
gate. 
**  Well  Tommy,  how  are  you.  Tommy  V 
"  WeU,  sir,  bobbish.    Fine  day,  Mr.  FQ- 
bert" 

Although  Mr.  Filbert  tells  us  in  a  whisper 
that  Tommy  is  only  twelve  next  birth-day. 
Tommy  looks  as  if  he  had  entered  far  into 
his  teens.  His  dress  is  deceptive.  light 
trowsers  terminating  in  buttons,  laced  shoes, 
long  striped  waistcoat,  a  cut-away  coot,  a> 
colored  cravat,  a  collar  to  which  juveniles 
aspire  under  the  name  of  "  stick-ups,"  and  a. 
Paris  silk  hat,  form  his  equipment 

"  Let's  see,  Tommy ;  what  stakes  did  yoa 
winlastr 
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Tommy  flicki  with  the  end  of  bis  whip- 
crop  a  «peck  of  dirt  from  the  toe  of  hia  "  oflT 
shoe,  and  replies  carelessly,  "The  Great 
Northamptooshire  upon  Valentine.  But  then 
I  have  won  a  many  smaller  stakes,  you 
know,  Mr.  FUbert." 

Are  there  many  jockeys  so  young  as  Tom- 
my f 

"  Not  many  so  young,**  says  Tommy,  tyipg 
a  knot  in  his  whip  thong,  "  but  a  good  many 
smaller."  Tommy  then  walks  across  the 
atraw-yard  to  speiJE  to  some  stable  friend  he 
has  come  to  see.  Tommy  has  not  only  the 
appearance,  but  the  manners  of  a  man. 

**  That  boy  will  be  worth  money,'*  says  Mr. 
Filbert  "  It  it  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
jnaater  to  give  a  lad  like  that  a  hundred 
pound  when  he  wins  a  race.  As  he  can't 
spend  it  in  hard-bake,  or  ginger-beer,  or 
marbles,  (the  young  rogue  does,  occasionally, 
get  rid  of  a  pound  or  two  in  cigars,)  he  saves 
it  I  have  known  a  racing>stable  lad  begin 
the  world  at  twenty,  with  from  three  to  four 
thousand  pound." 

Tommy  is  hoppix^  back  over  the  straw, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  something.  "  0,  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  not  asking  before,"  he 
says,  "  but— how  does  Mrs.  Filbert  find  her- 
aelfr 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Tommy."  Tommy 
says  he  it  glad  to  hear  it,  and  walks  off  like 
a  fiimily-man. 

Our  interview  with  Mr.  Filbert  is  finished, 
and  we  pace  towards  the  racecourse  with  its 
indefatigable  derk.  Presently,  he  points  to 
a  huge  white  object  that  rears  its  leaden  roof 
<n  the  apex  of  the  highest  of  the  '*  Downs." 
It  is  the  Grand  Stand.  It  is  so  extensive,  so 
Strang,  and  so  complete,  that  it  seems  built 
for  eternity,  instead  of  for  busy  use  during 
one  day  in  the  year,  and  for  smaller  requisi- 
tioo  during  three  otherai  Its  stability  is 
equal  to  St  Paul's  or  the  Memnonian  Tem- 
ple. Our  astonishment,  already  exdted,  is 
increased  when  our  cicerone  teUs  us  that  he 
pays  as  rent,  and  in  subscriptions  to  stakes 
to  be  run  for,  nearly  two  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  for  that  stand.  Expecting  an 
unusually  great  concourse  of  visitors  this 
jear,  he  has  erected  a  new  wing,  extended 
the  betting  indosure,  and  fitted  up  two 
apartments  for  the  exdusive  use  of  ladiesi 

Here  we  are  I  Let  us  go  into  the  base- 
Jnent  First  into  the  weighing-house^  where 
the  jockeys  "come  to  scale," after  each  race. 


We  then  inspect  the  offices  for  the  Clerk  of 
the  Course  himself;  wine-cellars,  beer-ceDars, 
larders,  sculleries,  and  kitchens,  all  as  gigan- 
tically appointed,  and  as  copiously  furnished 
as  if  they  formed  part  of  an  Ogre*s  Castle. 
To  furnish  the  refreshment-saloon,  the  Grand 
Stand  has  in  store  two  thousand  four  hundred 
tumblers,  one  thousand  two  hundred  wine- 
glasses, three  thousand  plates  and  dishes,  and 
several  of  the  most  elegant  vases  we  have 
seen  out  of  the  Glass  Palace,  decorated  with 
artificial  flowers.  An  exdting  odor  of 
cookery  meets  us  in  our  descent  Rows  of 
spits  are  turning  rows  of  joints  before  blaciqg 
walls  of  fire.  Cooks  are  tmasing  fowls; 
confectioners  are  making  jellies;  kitdieo- 
maids  are  plucking  pigeons ;  huge  crates  of 
boiled  tongues  are  being  garnished  on  dishes. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  legs  of  lamb,  sixty- 
five  saddles  of  lamb,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  shoulders  of  lamb ;  in  short  &  whole 
flock  of  sixty-five  lambs  hare  to  be  roasted, 
and  dished,  and  garnished,  by  the  Derby 
day.  Twenty  rounds  of  beef,  four  hundred 
lobsters,  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  tongues, 
twenty  fillets  of  veal,  one  hundred  sirkuns  of 
beef,  &V9  hundred  spring  chickens,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pigeon-pies ;  a  countless 
number  of  quartern  loaves,  and  an  incredible 
quantity  of  ham  have  to  be  cut  up  into 
sandwiches ;  eight  hundred  eggs  have  got  to 
be  boiled  for  the  pigeon-pies  and  salads.  The 
forests  of  lettuces,  the  acres  of  cress,  and 
beds  of  radishes  which  will  have  to  be  dioi^wd 
up;  the  gallons  of  **  dressing"  that  will  have 
to  be  poured  out  and  converted  into  salads 
for  the  insatiable  Derby  day,  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  memorandum  firom  the 
chief  of  that  department  to  the  tkef-dt- 
CtttstiM,  which  happened,  acddentally,  to  fiUl 
under  our  notice ;  "  Pray  don't  foiget  a  large 
tub  and  a  birch-broom  for  mixing  the  salad  T 
We  are  preparing  to  ascend,  when  we  hear 
the  familiar  sound  of  a  printing  madiine 
Are  we  deceived  I  0,  no!  The  Grand 
Stand  is  like  the  kingdom  of  China — self- 
supporting,  self-sustaining.  It  scorns  foreign 
aid;  even  to  the  printing  of  the  Racing 
Lista  This  is  the  source  of  the  innnmer- 
able  cards  with  which  hawkers  persecute  the 
sporting  world  on  its  way  to  the  Derby,  from 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  the  Grand  Stand, 
*' DorliflJa^'s  list  I  Dorling's  correct  list  I  with 
the  names  of  the  horses,  and  colors  of  the 
riders  I" 
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We  are  oow  in  the  hall.  On  our  left,  are 
the  parlon^ — refiresbment-rooms  specially 
deToted  to  the  Jockey  Club ;  on  our  right,  a 
set  of  seats,  reserved,  from  the  days  of  Flying 
Childers,  for  the  members  of  White's  Club- 
house. 

We  step  out  upon  the  lawn ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  betting-ring,  where  sums  of  money  of 
fabulous  amounts  change  handai  The  follow- 
ing salutary  notice,  respecting  too  numerous 
a  class  of  characters,  is  printed  on  the  admis- 
sion card : — 

**  The  Lessee  of  the  Epsom  Grand  Stand 
hereby  gives  notice  that  no  person  guilty  of 
any  malpractices,  or  notoriously  in  default 
in  respect  of  stakes,  forfeits,  or  bets  lost  upon 
horse-racing,  will  be  admitted  within  the 
Grand  Stand  or  its  inclosure  during  any 
race  meetings  at  Epsom ;  and  if  any  such 
person  should  gain  admittance  therein  or 
thereupon,  ho  wul  be  expelled,  upon  his  pres- 
ence being  pointed  out  to  the  Stewards  for 
the  time  Ming,  or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Course." 

The  first  floor  is  entirely  occupied  with  a 
refreshment-room  and  a  police-court.  Sum- 
mary justice  is  the  law  of  the  Ghrand  Stand. 
Two  magistrates  sit  during  the  races.  Is  a 
pickpocket  detected,  a  thimble-rigger  caught, 
a  policeman  assaulted  ?  The  delinquent  is 
brought  round  to  the  Grand  Stand,  to  be  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in  as  short 
a  time  as  it  takes  to  run  a  mile  race. 

The  sloping  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  in 
steps ;  the  spectator  from  that  point  has  a 
blrdVeye  view  of  the  entire  proceedings,  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  beauti- 
fully picturesque.  When  the  foreg^und  of 
the  picture  is  brightened  and  broken  by  the 
vast  multitude  that  assembles  here  upon  the 
Derby  Day,  it  presents  a  whole  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  world. 

On  that  great  occasion,  an  unused  spectar 
tor  might  imagine  that  all  London  had 
turned  out  There  is  little  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  bustle  of  its  crowded  streets,  but 
all  the  roads  leading  to  Epsom  Downs  are  so 
thronged  and  blocked  by  every  description 
of  carriage  that  it  is  marvellous  to  consider 
bow,  when,  and  where,  they  wero  all  made 
—out  of  what  possible  wealth  they  were  aU 
maintained— and  by  wh|it  laws  Uie  supply 
of  horses  is  kept  equal  to  the  demand.  Near 
the  favorite  bridges,  and  at  various  leading 
points  of  the  leading  roads,  dusters  of  people 
post  themselves  by  nine  o'clock,  to  see  the 
Derby  people  pass.    Then  come  flitting  by. 


barouches,  phastons,  broughams,  gigs,  four- 
wheeled  chaises,  four-in-hands,  Hansom  cabs, 
cabs  of  lesser  note,  chaise-carts,  donkey-oarts, 
tilted  vans  made  arborescent  with  green 
boughs  and  carrying  no  end  of  people,  and  a 
cask  of  beer,— equestrians,  pedestrians,  horse 
dealers,  gentlemen,  notabilities,  and  swin- 
dlers, by  tens  of  thousands-^radually  thick- 
ening and  accumulating,  until,  at  last,  a  mile 
short  of  the  turnpike,  they  become  wedged 
together,  and  are  very  slowly  filtered 
through  layers  of  policemen,  mounted  and 
a-foot,  until,  one  by  one,  they  pass  the  gate 
and  skurry  down  ^e  hill  beyond.  The  most 
singular  combinations  occur  in  these  turn- 
pike stoppages  and  presses.  Four-in-hand 
leaders  look  affectionately  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  ladies,  in  bright  shawls,  perched  in 
gigs ;  poles  of  carriages  appear,  uninvited, 
in  the  midst  of  sociid  parties  in  phaitons  \ 
little,  fast,  short-stepping  ponies  run  up  car- 
riage-wheels before  they  can  be  stopped, 
and  hold  on  behind  like  footmen.  Now,  the 
gentleman  who  is  unaccustomed  to  public 
driving,  gets  into  astonishing  perplexities. 
Now,  the  Hansom  cab  whisks  craftily  in  and 
out,  and  seems  occasionally  to  fly  over  a 
wagon  or  so.  Now,  the  postboy  on  a  job- 
bing or  a  shying  horse,  curses  the  evil  hour  of 
his  birth,  and  is  ingloriously  assisted  by  the 
shabby  hostler  out  of  place,  who  is  walking 
down  with  seven  shabby  companions  more 
or  less  equine,  open  to  the  various  chances 
of  the  road.  Now,  the  air  is  fresh,  and  the 
dust  flies  thick  and  fast.  Now,  the  canvas- 
booths  upon  the  course  are  seen  to  glisten 
and  flutter  in  the  distance.  Now,  the  ad- 
venturous vehicles  make  cuts  across,  and  get 
into  ruts  and  gravel-pits.  Now,  the  heather 
in  bloom  is  like  a  field  of  gold,  and  the  roar 
of  voices  is  like  a  wind.  Now,  we  leave  the 
hard  road  and  go  smoothly  rolling  over  the 
soft  green  turf;  attended  by  an  army  of  un- 
fortunate worshippers  in  red  jackets  and 
stable-jackets,  who  make  a  very  Juggernaut 
car  of  our  equipage,  and  now  breathlessly 
call  us  *'  My  Lord,"  and  now,  **  Your  Honor." 
Now,  we  pass  the  outer  settlement  of  tents 
where  poU  and  kettles  are— where  gipsy 
children  are— where  airy  stabling  is— where 
tares  for  horses  may  be  bought — ^where 
water,  water,  water,  is  proclaimed— where 
the  Tumbler  in  an  old  pearcoat,  with  a 
spangled  fillet  round  his  head,  eats  oysters, 
while  his  wife  takes  care  of  the  golden  globes 
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and  the  kni?M,  ind  aIio  of  tiie  starry  little  | 
bojr,  tbeir  son,  who  lires  principally  upside- 
down.  Now,  we  pay  one  pound  at  the 
barrier,  and  go  faster  on,  stiU  Juggernaut- 
wise,  attended  by  wir  derotees,  until  at  last 
we  are  drawn,  and  rounded,  and  backed,  and 
sidled,  and  cursed,  and  complimented,  and 
▼oeiferated  into  a  station  on  the  hill  opposite 
the  Grand  Stand,  where  we  presently  find 
ourselves  on  foot,  much  bewildered,  waited 
on  by  five  respectful  persons,  who  will  brush 
us  all  at  once. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  there  never  was  such  a 
Derby  Day,  as  this  present  Derby  Day  I 
Never,  to  be  sure,  were  there  so  many  car- 
riages, so  many  fours^  so  many  twos,  so 
many  ones,  so  many  horsemen,  so  many 
people  who  have  come  down  by  **  rail,"  so 
many  fine  ladies  in  so  many  broughams,  so 
many  of  Fortnum  and  Mason's  hampers,  so 
much  ice  and  dtampagne  I  If  I  were  on  the 
turl^  and  had  a  horse  to  enter  for  the  Derby, 
I  would  call  that  horse  Fortnum  and  Mason, 
convinced  that  with  that  name  he  would 
beat  the  field.  Public  opinion  would  bring 
him  in  somehow.  Look  where  I  will— in 
•ome  Connection  with  the  carriages— «made 
fhst  upon  the  top,  or  oeeopying  the  box,  or 
lied  up  behind,  or  dangling  below,  or  peep- 
ing out  of  window— I  see  Fortnum  and 
Mason.  And  now,  Hearens  1  all  the  ham- 
pers fly  wide  open,  and  the  green  Downs 
burst  into  a  blossom  of  lobster-salad  I 

As  if  the  great  Trafiidgar  signal  had  been 
suddenly  displayed  from  the  top  of  the 
Chtmd  Stand,  every  man  proceeds  to  **  do 
hb  duty."  The  weaker  spirits,  who  were 
ashamed  to  set  the  great  example,  follow  it 
instantly,  and  all  around  me  there  are  table- 
cloths,  pies,  chickens,  hams,  tongues,  rolls, 
lettuces,  radishes,  shell-fish,  broad-bottomed 
bottles,  clinking  glasses,  and  carriages  turned 
inside  out  Amidst  the  hum  of  voices  a  bell 
ringsL  What's  thatt  What's  the  matter? 
They  are  clearing  the  course.  Never  mind. 
Try  the  pigeon-pie.  A  roar.  What's  the 
matter  f  It's  only  the  dog  upon  the  course. 
Is  that  all  f  Glass  of  wine.  Another  roar. 
What's  that  f  It's  only  the  man  who  wants 
to  cross  the  course,  and  is  intercepted,  and 
brought  back.  Is  that  all!  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  always  the  same  dog  and  the 
same  man,  year  after  year  1  A  great  roar. 
What's  the  matter?  By  Jupiter  they  are 
gdng  to  start 


A  deeper  horn  and  a  louder  roar.  Evfsy 
body  standing  on  Fortnum  and  Mason.  Now 
they're  off!  No.  Now  they're  offl  Na 
Ifow  they're  ofll   Na  Now  they  are  1    Tes  I 

There  they  go  I  Here  they  come !  Where? 
Keep  your  eye  on  Tattenham  Comer,  and 
you'll  see  'em  coming  round  in  half  a  mtnuts: 
Good  gracious,  look  at  the  Grand  Stand, 
piled  up  with  human  beings  to  the  top,  and 
at  the  wonderful  effect  of  dianging  light  as 
all  their  faoe^  and  uncovered  heads  tore 
suddenly  this  way  I  Here  thej  are  1  Who 
is?  The  horses  1  Where?  Here  they 
come!  Green  first  No:  Red  first  No: 
Blue  first  No:  the  Favorite  first  Who 
says  so  ?  Look !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  I  AH 
over.  Glorious  race.  Favorite  wins  I  Two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  lost  and  won. 
Tou  don't  say  so  ?    Pass  the  pie  1 

Now,  the  pigeons  fly  away  with  the  news. 
Now,  every  one  dismounts  fttnn  the  top  of 
Fortnum  and  Mason,  and  falls  to  work  with 
greater  earnestness  than  before,  on  carriage 
boxes,  sides,  tops,  wheels,  steps,  roob,  and 
rumbles.  Now,  the  living  stream  upon  the 
course,  dammed  for  a  little  whfle  at  one 
point,  is  released,  and  spreads  like  parti- 
colored grain.  Now,  the  roof  of  the  Grand 
Stand  is  deserted.  Now,  rings  are  fonnsd 
upon  the  course,  where  strong  men  stand  in 
pyramids  on  one  another's  heads ;  where  the 
Highland  lady  dances ;  where  die  Devonshire 
Lad  sets-to  with  the  Bantam ;  where  the  Tum- 
bler throws  the  golden  globes  about,  with  the 
starry  little  boy  tied  round  him  in  a  knot 

Now,  all  the  variety  of  human  riddles 
who  propound  themselves  on  raoe-coune% 
come  about  the  carriages,  to  be  gnessed. 
Now,  the  gipsy  woman,  with  the  fladiing 
red  or  yellow  handkerchief  about  her  head, 
and  the  strange  silvery-hoarse  voice,  ap- 
pears, "  pretty  gentleman,  to  tell  yoor  fortin, 
sir ;  for  you  have  a  merry  eye,  my  gentle- 
man, and  surprises  is  in  store;  for  you're 
connected  with  a  dark  lady  as  loves  you 
better  than  you  love  a  kiss  in  a  dark  comer 
when  the  moon's  a-shining ;  for  yoo  have  a 
lirely  'art,  my  gentleman,  and  yon  shall 
know  her  secret  thoughts,  and  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  her  name,  my  pretty  gentle- 
man, if  you  will  cross  your  poor  gipsy's 
hand  with  a  little  bit  of  silver,  for  the  Indc 
of  the  fortin  as  the  gipsy  will  read  true, 
from  the  lines  of  your  hand,  my  gentleman, 
both  as  to  what  is  past,  aad  piimiil,  and  io 
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come."  Now»  the  Ethiopians,  looking  un- 
utterably hideous  in  the  sunlight,  play  old 
banjoes  and  bones,  on  which  no  man  could 
perform  ten  years  ago,  but  which,  it  seems» 
any  man  may  play  now,  if  he  will  only 
blacken  his  face,  put  on  a  crisp  wig,  a  white 
waistcoat  and  wristbands,  a  large  white  tie, 
and  gi?e  his  mind  to  it.  Now  the  sickly- 
looking  ventriloquist,  with  an  anxious  faoe 
(and  always  with  a  wifie  in  a  shawl)  teaches 
the  alphabet  to  the  puppet  pupil,  whom  be 
takes  out  of  his  pocket.  Now,  my  sporting 
gentleman,  you  may  ring  the  Bull,  the  Bull, 
the  Bull ;  you  may  ring  the  Bull !  Now,  try 
your  luck  at  the  knock-em-downs,  my  Noble 
Swells — twelve  heaves  for  sixpence,  and  a 
pincushion  in  the  centre,  worth  ten  times 
the  money  I  Now  the  Noble  Swells  take 
five  shillings'  worth  of  "  heaves,"  and  carry 
off  a  halfpenny  wooden  pear  in  triumph. 
Now,  it  hails,  as  it  always  does  hail,  formid- 
able wooden  truncheons  round  the  heads, 
bodies,  and  shins  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
said  knock-em-downs,  whom  nothing  hurts. 
Now,  inscrutaUe  creatures,  in  smock  frocks, 
beg  for  bottles.  Now,  a  coarse  vagabond, 
or  idiot,  or  a  compound  of  the  two,  never 
beheld  by  mortal  off  a  race-course,  hurries 
about,  with  ample  skirts  and  a  tattered 
parasol,  counterfeiting  a  woman.  Now,  a 
ahabby  man,  with  an  overhanging  forehead, 
and  a  ^lin%ing  eye,  produces  a  small  board, 
and  invites  your  attention  to  something  novel 
and  curious — ^three  thimbles  and  one  little 
pea — with  a  one,  two,  three,— «nd  a  two^ 
three,  one,—- and  a  ooe—and  a  two— in  the 
middle— right  hand,  left  hand — go  you  any 
bet  from  a  crowa  to  five  sovereigns  you 
don't  lift  the  thimble  the  pea's  under  t 
Now,  another  gentleman  (with  a  stick) 
much  interested  in  the  esperiment,  will 
"go"  two  BovereignB  that  be  does  lift 
the  thimble,  provided  strietly,  thai  the 
shabby  man  holds  his  hand  still,  and  doo't 
touch  'em  again.  Now,  the  bet's  made,  and 
the  gentleman  with  the  stick,  lifts  obviously 
the  wrong  thimble,  and  loses.  Now,  it  is  as 
clear  as  day  to  an  innocent  bystander,  that 
the  loser  must  have  won  if  he  had  not  blind- 
ly lifted  the  wrong  thimble — ^in  which  he  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  another  gentleman 
with  a  stick,  also  much  interested,  who  pro- 
poses to  **  go  him"  halves — a  friendly  sov- 
ereign to  Am  sovereign — against  the  bank. 
Now,  the  i&Dooeiit  agrees,  and  lasts  y-^nd 


so  the  world  turns  round  bringing  innoeents 
with  it  in  abundance,  though  the  three  con- 
federates are  wretched  actors,  and  could  live 
by  no  other  trade  if  they  couldn*t  do  it  better. 

Now,  there  is  another  bell,  and  another 
clearing  of  the  course,  and  another  dog,  and 
another  man,  and  another  race.  Now,  there 
are  all  these  things  all  over  again.  Now, 
down  among  the  carriage-wheels  and  poles, 
a  scrubby  growth  of  drunken  postboys  and 
the  like  has  sprung  into  existence,  like 
weeds  among  the  many-colored  flowers  of 
fine  ladies  in  broughams,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
Ae  drinking-booths  are  all  full,  and  tobaooor 
sm<^e  is  abroad,  and  an  extremely  civil 
gentleman  confidentially  proposes  roulette. 
And  now,  faces  begin  to  be  jaded,  and  borsee 
are  harnessed,  and  wherever  the  old  gray- 
headed  beggarman  goes,  he  gets  among 
traces  and  splinter-bars,  and  is  roared  at 

So  now  we  are  on  the  road  again,  going 
home.  Now  there  are  longer  stoppages 
than  in  the  morning ;  for  we  are  a  dense 
mass  of  men  and  women,  wheels,  horses, 
and  dust  Now,  all  the  houses  on  the  road 
seem  to  be  turned  inside  out,  like  the  car- 
riages on  the  course,  and  the  people  belong- 
ing to  the  houses,  like  the  people  belonging 
to  the  carriages,  ooeupy  stations  which  they 
never  oecupy  at  another  time*-on  leads,  on 
housetops,  on  out-buildings,  at  windows,  m 
balconies,  in  doorways,  in  gardens.  Sdiools 
are  drawn  out  to  see  the  company  go  by. 
The  academies  for  young  gentlemen  liavor 
us  with  dried  peas;  the  establishmeots  for 
yoong  ladies,  (into  which  sanctuaries  many 
wooden  spears  are  pitched,)  with  bright 
ejesL  We  beeome  sentimentAl,  and  wish 
we  OQvld  marry  Gflapham.  Hie  crowd 
Hiiekens  on  botk  sides  of  the  road.  All 
London  appears  to  have  eone  out  to  see  us. 
It  is  like  a  triomphant  entry— exeept  that, 
on  the  whob,  we  rather  amuse  than  impress 
the  populace^  There  are  little  love  scenes 
among  the  chesUiut  treee  by  the  roadside— 
ymaog  gentlemen  in  gardens  resentful  of 
glances  at  young  ladies  from  ooach  top»<* 
other  young  gentlemen  in  other  gardens, 
minding  young  ladies,  whose  arms  seem  to 
be  trained  like  the  vines.  There  are  good 
family  pictures— stout  fathers  and  joUy 
mothers — rosy  cheeks  squeeied  in  between 
the  raiU— and  infinitesimal  jockeys  winning 
in  canters  on  walking^stidcs. 

And  now  we  aie  hnme  again«^ar  Ikon 
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abtolittolj  eertain  of  the  Dftme  of  the  win- 
ner of  the  Derby — knowing  nothing  what- 
ever about  any  other  race  of  the  day — still 
tenderly  aflfe^ed  by  the  beauty  of  Clap- 
ham — and  thoughtful  over  the  aahee  of 
Fortnum  and  Maaoa 


A  MORNING  WITH  MADAME  IDA 
PFEIFFER. 

Oua  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  a  short 
paper  inserted  a  few  months  ago  and  entitled, 
"  A  Lady  that  has  seen  the  World."  It  re- 
corded  my  meeting  with  a  female  pilgrim  to 
Jerusalem,  who  subsequently  went  round 
the  earth  by  herself,  and  who,  when  the  pa- 
per was  written,  was  on  her  way  home  to 
her  native  city,  Vienna.  I  had  often  anxi- 
ously desired  to  meet  again  so  remarkable  a 
fellow-traveller,  and,  by  the  merest  hazard 
in  the  world,  I  chanced,  through  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  to  hear  that  she  was  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  London,  and  immediately  ob- 
tained her  address.  As  she  was  at  that  time 
lodging  at  a  lriend*s  house  some  distance 
from  town,  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  his 
counting-house  in  the  city.  From  Jerusalem 
to  Crutched  Friars  was  certainly  a  rather 
abrupt  transition,  and  as  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  multifkrious  obstructions  of  our 
crowded  streets  to  the  place  of  rendeivous,  I 
could  not  help  speculating  as  to  what  changes 
had  been  wrought  by  the  interval  of  time 
and  travel  tliat  had  dapsed  since  our  previ- 
ous meeting. 

I  reached  the  house,  hurried  up  two  flights 
of  dirty  stairs,  tapped  at  the  door  of  an  office 
diffSaring  in  no  respect  from  the  thousand 
dark  and  dingy  ones  in  the  city.  **  Gome  in," 
was  the  response ;  and  on  entering,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  room  and  looking  strangely 
out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  ledgers 
and  day-books,  was,  sure  enough,  the  weli- 
remembered  face  of  my  old  fellow-traveller, 
who  rose  and  received  me  with  the  most 
lively  expression  of  satisfisctioa  I,  too,  was 
rejoiced  to  find  no  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  appearance  of  my  friend  after  so  severe 
an  ordeal  as  a  journey  round  the  world. 

I  remarked  in  my  previous  paper  that 
there  was  little  in  the  person  or  bearing  of 
Madame  Pfeiffer  (such  is  the  name  of  our 
adventurer)  to  mark  her  out  as  the  heroine 


of  such  a  remarkable  exploit  Her  age  may 
be  (for  in  such  cases  we  may  only  presume 
to  guess)  verging,  perhaps,  upon  fifty ;  her 
stature  is  small,  her  figure  dight,  her  fea- 
tures plain,  her  dress  homely,  and  her  whole 
appearance  the  very  reverse  of  commanding. 
Her  manner  is  remarkably  quiets  not  to  say 
even  humble ;  and  it  is  only  in  oonvereation 
with  her,  when  her  dark  eye  kindles  into 
animation  over  the  recital  of  some  passage 
in  her  travels,  that  one  perceives  anj  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm that  so  remarkably  distinguish  her. 

After  exchanging  our  mutual  congratu- 
lations, the  conversation  (which  was  carried 
on  in  French,  Madame  speaking  English  bat 
imperfectly)  naturally  turned  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  her  recent  journey.  R4»ninding  her 
of  our  original  meeting  on  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  and  of  the  indifference  with  whidi 
she  endured  fatigue  and  hardship  on  that 
occasion,  I  playfully  observed  "  that  I  con- 
sidered that  she  had  served  her  apprentice- 
ship to  myself,  and  that  I  had  always 
boasted  of  a  pupil  who  had  left  her  tutor  so 
infinitely  behind."  She  admitted  that  it 
was  even  so,  and  that  her  power  of  bearing 
privation,  tested  in  that  journey,  together 
with  the  taste  for  travelling  she  then  ac- 
quired, had  led  her  to  meditate  still  more 
extensive  wanderings. 

"It  was  after  my  journey  to  lodand, 
which  foUowed  that  into  Palestine—'* 

**  leeUmdt  my  dear  madame  T I  exclaim- 
ed with  a  sudden  start  **  Why  I  had  not 
the  slightest  notion  yon  bad  ever  visited  that 
coontry." 

"  Oh  yea,  and  published  a  book  about  it," 
was  her  quiet  reply  ;  and  she  immediatdy 
resumed,  **  after  this  Iceland  journey,  then, 
I  left  Vienna  and  embarked  at  Hamborgh 
for  Rio  Janeiro,  and,  after  remaining  some 
time  on  the  toasts  of  Braail,  penetrated  into 
the  interior,  visited  the  savage  tribes,  and 
crossing  the  continent  of  South  America, 
reached  Valparaiso,  which,  as  yon  know,  is 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thence 
I  crossed  over  to  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  where, 
during  my  stay,  I  was  upon  the  moat  inti- 
mate terms  with  Queen  Pomare.  Leaving 
that  beautiful  spot,  I  crossed  the  vide 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Canton,  with  which  dtf  I 
was  much  delighted" 

**  Of  course,"  I  remarked,  *'  yon  do  not 
mean  the  interior  of  the  Ohinese  quarter, 
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into  which  Earopeana  are  not  allowed  to 
penetrate!*' 

"  Indeed  I  do  "  wa«  her  reply.  **  I  am, 
perhaps,  the  only  person  that  has  ever  gone 
through  it  I  must  admit  that  the  attempt 
was  rash,  but  I  could  not  overcome  my  curi- 
osity. Madame  Qutzlafi^  the  missionary's 
wife,  assured  me  she  had  never  ventured  to 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

**  But  how  did  yon  contrive  to  accomplish 
it  t"  I  inquired. 

"  I  hired  two  native  Chinese  to  show  me 
about,"  was  her  reply.  "On  reaching  the 
prohibited  entrance  of  the  city  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  I  paid  them  there  they  might  go 
off  and  leave  me.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  little  stratagem.  Making  signs 
that  I  had  no  money,  but  showing  an  order 
upon  one  of  the  English  houses  of  business, 
I  pointed  to  the  city,  and  expressing  in  the 
same  way  my  desire  to  go  through  it  to  the 
English  quarter,  they  consented  to  accom- 
pany me  through  the  streets.  Such  a  sight 
had  never  been  seen  in  Canton  befora  The 
people  gathered  in  crowds,  the  women  held 
up  their  children  as  I  passed  along,  the 
curiosity  and  amusement  of  the  people  were 
prodigious,  and  your  gracious  queen,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  could  hardly  be 
more  run  after  than  was  my  poor  insignifi- 
cant self." 

**  And  were  you  not  horribly  afiraid  f  I 
inquired. 

"  Not  in  the  least,**  was  the  reply. 

"  And  did  you  meet  with  no  insult  f" 

"  Not  the  lightest.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  civility  of  the  people.  After  traversing 
the  city  my  Chinese  guides  brought  me  to 
the  house  of  the  English  merchant,  who 
could  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  come  off 
scatheless  from  so  unprecedented  an  enter- 
priscL  Well,  from  Canton  I  visited  several 
of  the  principal  ports  of  China;  and  thence, 
touching  at  Singapore,  made  my  way  to 
Ceylon,  where,  not  satisfied  with  remaining 
at  Point  de  Galle,  I  visited  the  capital, 
Kaody.  Calcutta  was  the  next  point  of  my 
journey.  I  ascended  the  Ganges  on  the 
deck  of  a  bungalow,  went  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, examined  the  antiquities,  visited  the 
courts  of  some  of  the  native  princes,  by 
'whom  I  was  kindly  received,  and,  satisfied 
with  my  survey  of  India,  returned  to  the 
coast,  embarked  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
then  ascending  the  Tigris,  looked  in  upon 


Dr.  Layard  in  the  midst  of  his  excavationa 
at  Nineveh." 

Such  a  narrative  of  adventure,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  a  female,  might  well  take 
away  one's  breath.  I  really  seemed  to  be 
dreaming  as  I  looked  upon  the  frail  little 
body  before  me,  and  heard  her  describe  a 
devious  career  like  this,  with  far  less  excite- 
ment of  manner  than  the  mistress  of  a 
cockney  boarding-school  would  throw  into 
her  account  of  the  perils  of  a  journey  to 
Boulogne.  "What  next!"  I  inwardly  ex- 
claimed, as  madame,  renewing  her  narra- 
tive, quietly  went  on. 

"  I  entered  next  upon  a  rather  dangerous 
journey  among  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Kurdistan.  Here  I  more 
than  once  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers." 

"  You  surely  were  not  alone  on  this  occa- 
sion r  I  exclaimed. 

"  Entirely  so,"  she  replied,  "  and  to  that 
cause  I  probably  owed  my  complete  immu- 
nity from  outrage.  What. could  they  dof 
They  saw  before  them  a  poor  unprotected 
woman,  advanced  in  years  and  with  all  she 
possessed  in  the  world  done  up  in  a  small 
bundle.  They  would  stop  my  horse,  gaze 
upon  me  with  astonishment,  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  then  suffer  me  to  pass  on  unmo- 
lested. On  one  occasion,  being  exhausted 
with  thirst,  I  begged  for  water  from  the 
leathern  bottles  they  carry  it  about  in,  and 
they  gave  it  me  immediately." 

"  Then  there  are  many  more  Robin  Hoods 
than  have  ever  been  commemorated  in  song ; 
there  u  honor  even  among  thieves.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood 
and  the  wilds  of  Kurdistan  !" 

"  Well,"  she  resumed ;  "  after  I  had  done 
with  the  Kurds,  I  made  my  way  through 
Persia  and  Oircassiato  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  along  which  I  sailed  to  Constantinople ; 
thence  to  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  so 
back  to  my  own  door  at  Vienna,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years.  And  now  guess,  what 
do  you  think  this  journey  cost  me!" 

Having  already  observed  the  simple  and 
self-denying  habits  of  my  old  companion,  I 
was  prepared  for  a  rather  low  estimate,  but 
when  I  considered  the  mere  distance  she 
had  gone  over,  without  allowing  her  any 
thing  to  eat,  I  mentally  named  a  figure,  (a 
sum  of  several  hundreds,)  which  some  ex- 
perience in  travel  led  me  to  fix  upon  as  the 
very  minimum  of  her  expense.    What  was 
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my  •urpriae,  then,  when  sho  decUrad  thftt 
«he  had  performed  this  extenstTe  aeriea  of 
WAQderioga  into  the  interior  of  so  manjr 
<x>untrie8,  where  the  m^uu  of  oonyeyanoe 
are  almost  wanting,  for  the  ineignificant  sum 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ! 

The  next  time  I  met  madame  was  at  the 
hospitable  house  of  a  friend.  She  had  been 
making  the  most  of  her  short  stay  in  Lon- 
don, had  visited  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest, and  been  present  at  the  inai^aim- 
tion  of  the  Glass  Palace  by  her  Majesty. 
She  confessed  that  the  yastness  of  London 
oppressed  her,  and  it  was  not  one  of  the 
slightest  instances  of  her  courage  and  self- 
reliance^  that  she  boldly  sallied  forth  one 
morning  to  make  her  way  on  foot  from  Hack- 
ney to  Piccadilly,  with  nothing  but  an  ad- 
dress-card, and  the  merest  smattering  of 
English  to  guide  her  in  her  devious  course. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  her  present 
plans.  Far  from  her  taste  for  travel  having 
been  satisfied,  it  seemed  only  "  to  have 
grown  by  what  it  fed  on,**  and  she  was 
already  preparing  for  a  second  yoyage 
around  the  globe.  Although  scientific  re- 
aearch  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  soli- 
tary woman,  yet  her  travels  had  not  been 
withbut  fruit,  since  she  had  made  collections 
in  botany  and  entomology  which  formed  a 
yaluable  addition  to  the  museum  of  Vienna. 
The  Austrian  government  had  not  merely 
paid  her  for  these,  but  had  made  her  a  pres- 
ent of  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  pros- 
ecution of  her  further  adventures,  while 
the  professors  had  given  her  instructions  in 
the  beat  mode  of  preserving  specimensi  and 
collecting  objects  of  value  to  science. 

Her  present  views  were  to  go  by  the 
Oape  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
thenoe  to  Borneo  a&d  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  She  had  already  taken 
her  passage,  imd  was  to  sail  duriog  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Reverting  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
rediscovered  her,  I  observed,  that  it  was 
through  a  New  York  newspaper,  under  the 
head  of  "  What  is  talked  about,"  sUUng 
that  she  was  in  that  city,  after  performing 
her  voyage  round  the  world.  What  was 
my  surprise  to  learn,  then,  "  that  she  was 
never  Uaere  in  all  her  life,"  and  that  the 
statement  was  a  pure  mystification,  like  so 
many  others  in  which  our  transatlantic 
brethren  seem  to  delight    **  It  was  this 


aoooont,"  I  remarked,  **  that  oontamed  your 
adventure  with  a  robber,  stating,  moreover, 
that  you  had  valiantly  defended  yoursd^ 
and  cut  off  one  or  two  of  your  adversary's 
fingers  with  a  knife,  and  that^  I  supposei,  is 
also  an  invention  of  the  editor*s^" 

M  On  the  contrary,"  she  replied,  **tt  is 
strictly  true.  I  was  travelling  through  the 
wild  interior  of  Brazil,  in  company  with 

Count ^  whom  you  remember  made  one 

of  our  party  to  Mar  Saba  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  We  were  attended  by  a  sii^le  ser- 
vant, and  having  understood  that  the  mad 
was  sa/e,  had  neglected  to  provide  onnelves 
with  defensive  weapons.  On  paasii^ 
throu^  a  secluded  spot,  we  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  powerful  n^gro,  armed  with 
a  award.  He  rushed  upon  the  count,  who 
being  unable  to  parry  the  blow,  reoaved  a 
severe  wound,  when  I  drew  Ibrth  a  dssp- 
knife  which  I  carried  about  my  person,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  rushed 
upon  the  robber,  and  cut  him  desperately 
in  his  hands.  The  servant  flew  oo  the  rob- 
ber, the  robber  attacked  the  count,  whom 
I  in  my  turn  sought  to  defend,  though  draw- 
ing down  vengeance  on  myself^  but  as  ow 
adversary  was  powerful  and  well  armed 
the  issue  would  have  been  fatal  to  us  all 
had  not  some  travellers^  attracted  by  oar 
cries,  hurried  up  to  the  spot,  whereoqpoB  ths 
negro  took  to  fiight" 

**  Did  you  receive  no  injury  in  the  eon- 
flictr  I  inquired. 

**  Far  from  it,  I  bore  away  with  mealast- 
ing  memento,"  was  the  reply,  as  ehe  then 
extended  her  arm,  enveloped  in  a  mosUn 
sleeve,  and  invited  me  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  it  As  I  did  sOk  my  hand  sank  with 
a  sickening  sensation,  into  a  hoUow.  the 
token  of  a  deep  and  ghastly  wound,  whidb 
she  will  carry  to  the  grave. 

Reminiscences  such  as  these  filled  up  the 
remabder  of  our  interview.  I  was  4&ap- 
pointed  in  my  hope  of  seeiog  this  extraor- 
dinary woman  again.  She  has  set  sail  upon 
her  long  and  perilous  enterprise  at  a  time 
of  life  when  most  persona  are  only  anzioas 
to  repose  calmly  by  the  fireside  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  daya  Notwithstanding 
the  old  proverb  concerning  "  the  ]Mtchcr 
and  the  well,"  let  us  earnestly  hope  that  she 
may  return  safe  and  sound  to  her  own 
home,  and  add  another  chapter  to  the  rec- 
ord of  her  most  marvellous  experienooa 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 

What  can  any  body  find  to  say  that  is 
«ither  new  or  interesting  about  one  on 
whom  so  many  volumes  have  been  already 
exhausted  f  To  which  may  be  added — and 
respecting  whom  so  little  is  accurately 
known.  The  last  observation  goes  a  good 
way  towards  answering  the  first.  We  may 
fail  in  making  discoveries^  although  they  are 
still  to  be  made,  but  if  we  can  rectify  even 
a  few  mistakes,  which  may  pass  as  authen- 
tic because  undisturbed,  we  do  more  good 
than  by  adding  to  an  enormous  mass  of 
£uiciful  notes  and  obscure  explanations. 
There  have  been  above  160  collected  edi- 
jtioDs  of  Shakspeare  in  various  languages. 
Five  are  at  this  moment  in  course  of  publi- 
cation in  London  alone,  and  all  we  believe 
are  profitable  to  the  speculators.  F^om 
this  it  would  appear  there  is  a  mania  for 
reading  and  studying  Shakspeare,  however 
little  may  be  the  desire  of  seeing  his  plays 
acted.  A  well-known  writer,  who  has  been 
thought  by  some  a  good  Shakspearean  critic, 
expresses*  himself  as  follows : — 

"The  representing  the  very  finest  of 
Shakspeare^  plays  on  the  stage,  even  by 
the  best  actors,  is,  we  appreheml,  an  abuse 
of  the  geniui  of  the  poeL  It  is  only  the 
pantomime  part  of  tragedy  which  is  sure  to 
tell,  and  tell  completely,  on  the  stage ;  those 
parts  of  the  play  on  which  the  reader 
dwells  the  longest  and  with  the  highest 
relish  in  the  perusal,  are  hurried  through  in 
the  performance,  while  the  most  trifling  and 
exceptionable  are  obtruded  on  his  notice, 
and  occupy  as  much  time  as  the  most  im- 
portant. Hence  it  is  that  the  reader  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  is  almost  always  dis- 
appointed in  seeing  them  acted;  and,  for 
our  own  parts*  we  should  never  go  to  see 
them  acted  if  we  could  help  iu  Shak- 
sjpeare  has  embodied  his  characters  so  very 
oistinctly  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  the 
actor's  assistance  to  make  them  more  dis- 
tinct." 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  understand 
these  sentences  or  follow  their  meaning; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  that  Shakspeare's  plays 
are  weakened  by  being  acted,  and  ought  to 
be  entirely  reserved  for  the  closet  In  short, 
that  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  made.  A 
•tartling  position,  and  which  would  astonish 
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the  poel  not  a  little  if  he  was  made  aware 
of  it  As  he  undoubtedly  wrote  his  plays 
to  be  acted  rather  than*  read,  for  the  stage 
in  preference  to  the  closet,  I  take  it  for 
granted  he  knew  what  he  meant,  and  how 
to  carry  out  his  own  conceptions  for  his  own 
express  purpose.  But  these  commentators 
would  fain  persuade  us  they  are  much  more 
deeply  in  his  confidence,  and  can  enter  into 
the  workmgs  of  his  mind  better  than  he  does 
himsel£  If  more  people  read  Shakspeare 
than  care  to  see  hifti  acted,  other  reasons 
must  be  sought  for  the  preference  than  those 
assigned  by  the  writer  from  whom  I  have 
quoted 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  a  thousand 
times  repeated  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
are  always  attractive  when  adequately  sus- 
tained. A  thousand  instances  may  be  ^own 
to  the  contrary.  No  doubt  they  have  drawn 
large  receipts  at  certain  times,  under  peea^ 
liar  excitements,  and  with  the  novelty  of  a 
great  performer.  But  all  this  from  time  to 
time  has  gradually  declined,  like  every  thing 
else,  and  they  have  had  to  be  supported  by 
some  thing  of  inferior  value,  more  accept- 
able to  the  taste,  or  rather  the  want  of  taste 
of  the  million.  When  Hamlet^  Macbeth,  or 
Othello  fiuls  to  attract  a  full  audience  in 
uMKlern  days,  we  are  told  it  is  because  the 
actors  are  for  inferior  to  what  they  used  to 
be.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  why  then,  we  ask, 
did  Oarrick  find  it  necessary  to  prop  him- 
self up  in  his  best  Shakspearean  parts  with 
ballots  and  speetadeet  Why  did  John 
Kemble  introduce  horses  to  follow  Mrs. 
Siddons's  performances  and  his  own  in  tlieir 
most  admired  characters  f  And  why,  during 
his  last  season  at  Govent  (harden  in  1816, 
was  Madame  Sacchi  appended  to  some  of 
his  plays  which  were  considered  weak,  and 
nightly  ran  up  from  the  stage  to  the  two- 
shilling  gallery,  and  then  ran  down  again, 
as  &st  her  legs  could  carry  her,  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  boxes,  pit^  and  gal- 
lery? The  treasurer  must  answer  the 
question,  and  I  am  afraid  he  considered  the 
lady  the  more  classical  star  of  the  two. 

To  come  nearer  home.  In  1827,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, then  superintending  the  Dublin  Theatre, 
and  the  most  experienced  manager  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  engaged  Edmund  Kean  for 
sixteen  nights  at  £80  per  night,  but  fearful 
of  the  result,  backed  him  up  with  "  11  Dia- 
volo  Antonio^**  on  the  slack  rope,  at  a  large 
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w«ekl]r  salmry.  Whether  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  Shakspeare,  or  the  great  little 
devil,  produced  the  }ai^gest  share  of  the  re- 
ceipts^ it  is  impossible  now  to  determine, 
but  the  combination  was  v%ry  successful  In 
all  these  cases»  and  in  many  similar  ones,  if 
there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  taste,  or  incon- 
sistent in  reality,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
public  rather  than  the  manager.  He  is  not 
likely  to  involve  himself  in  questionable 
expedients,  unless  driven  to  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  commercial  necessity.  In  one  of  Sir 
£.  Bulwer's  novels  is  a  passage  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  point  we  are  now  touching 
on,  and  though  in  a  work  of  &ncy,  may  be 
taken  as  an  actual  illustration ; — 

**  When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  once  to  a 
theatre.  The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  was  per- 
formed,— a  play  full  of  the  noblest  thougiits, 
the  subtlest  morality  that  exists  upon  the 
stage.  The  audience  listened  with  atten- 
tion, with  admiration,  with  applause.  But 
now  an  Italian  mountebank  appeared  upon 
the  stage — a  nuui  of  extraordinary  personal 
strength  and  sleight  of  hand.  He  performed 
a  variety  of  juggling  tricks,  and  distorted 
his  body  into  a  thousand  surprising  and  un- 
natural postures.  The  audience  were  trans- 
ported beyond  themselves ;  if  they  had  felt 
delight  in  Hamlet^  they  glowed  with  rapture 
at  the  mountebank.  They  had  listened 
with  attention  to  the  lofty  thought,  but  they 
were  snatched  from  themselves  by  the  mar- 
vel of  the  strange  posture.— Enough,  said 
I ;  where  is  the  glory  of  ruling  men's 
minds  and  commanding  their  admiration, 
when  a  sreater  enthusiasm  is  excited  by 
mere  bodily  agility  than  was  kindled  by  the 
most  wonderful  emanations  of  a  genius  little 
less  than  divine  T* 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  endeavored  to 
make  a  collection  of  "  Shakspeareana,"  in- 
cluding original  authorities  consulted  by  him, 
sources  from  whence  he  derived  his  plots, 
tracts,  comments,  essays,  criticisms,  and 
detached  publications,  relating  to  the 
mighty  poet  and  his  works.  The  collection 
was  not  confined  to  English  writers  only, 
but  included  many  pieces  in  French,  Italian, 
German,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  even  Dutch. 
It  was  far  from  complete,  but  amounted  to 
nearly  eight  hundred  volumes.  In  bulk,  a 
respectable-looking  library,  but  in  value, 
with  few  exceptions,  contemptible.  When 
all  was  brought  together  and  examined,  it 
was  amazing  to  see  how  much  time  had 
been  wasted  on  this  mass  of  disquisition,  and 
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bow  little  could  be  learned  from  it    The 
greater  part  consisted  of  wild  conjectures, 
ingenious  sophistries,  or  labored  misinter- 
pretations.   Even  the  beet,  some  dosen  in 
number,  with  responsible  names,  are  more 
calculated  to  show  the  research  of  the  oom- 
mentators,  than  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  author;  and  all,  with  few  exceptions, 
contain  furious  abuse  of  every  body's  work 
but  their  own.    The  most  singular  produc- 
tion in  the  entire  lot  was  called  Disooveriea 
in  Hieroglyphics,   by  R.  Deverell,  in  six 
octavo  volumes,  (1818,)  comprising  editions, 
with  original  notes,  of  HamUi,  Lear^  OikdU, 
and  Merchant  of  Venice.      I  never  saw  bat 
this  one  copy,  and  have  never  noticed  it  in 
any  catalogue  since.     The  book  was  sop- 
pressed  after  a  few  had  been  drculatn^ 
either  by  the  author  or  his  family,  wfa» 
should  have  instituted  a  de  lunatieo  imqm- 
rendo,  and  have  placed  him  in  safe  keeping. 
It  is,  altogether,  the  most  incoherent  and  mad- 
dest concoction  of  nonsense  I  eyer  met  with, 
and  a  unique  literary  curiosity  of  a  strange 
species. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  learoed  man, 
with  a  sufficient  contempt  (after  th0  manner 
of  collegians  in  general)  for  all  who  cannot 
boast  of  academic  honors,  happened  to  say 
of  Shakspeare,  his  cotemporary,  familiar 
associate,  and  tavern  companion,  tliat  he 
had  "  small  Latin  and  less  Gfreek."  In  doe 
time  this  was  aggravated  into  **  very  little 
Latin  and  no  Greek."  And  so  the  tale  came 
down  to  later  times,  assisted  by  Miltoo,  who 
spoke  of  Shakspeare  as  **  fancy's  child,  war- 
bling his  native  wood-notes  wild."  This,  the 
advocates  of  Shakspeare's  want  of  learning, 
by  a  happy  latitude  of  reasoning,  declared 
was  strong  corroborative  evidence  that  hi» 
scholarship  extended  not  beyond  his  own 
language. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  1767,  was  supposed  to 
have  clinched  the  question  for  ever  by  hie 
well-known  **  Essay,"  which  competent  au- 
thority pronounced  ex  eathedra,  to  be 
**  unanswerable,"  and  thenceforth  it  became 
incorporated  with  all  the  variormn  editions, 
as  an  indispensable  illustration.  So  it  was 
decreed  that  Shakspeare  knew  not  even  the 
rudiments  of  any  language  but  Fjiglish ;  that 
all  his  multiplied  allusions  to  the  andent 
classics,  with  speeches  almost  verbatim  from 
Plutarch  and  others,  were  drawn  from 
English  translations ;  and  that  the  Latin» 
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French,  Italian,  and  even  Spanish  aentenoea 
and  phrases,  scattered  through  his  plays, 
had  got  in  some  how  or  other,  nobody  could 
tell  how,  why,  or  wherefore,  except  that  it 
was  quite  certain  he  wrote  them  not,  be- 
cause  he  was  incapable  of  so  doing  from 
litter  ignorance. 

But  as  people  began  to  direct  more  atten- 
tion to  Shakspeare,  and  look  closely  into  his 
works,  they  also  discovered  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion  of  the  critical  learning  of  the  last  age 
waa  flimsy  and  superficial ;  that  of  the  two 
deductions  stated  above,  the  latter  was  ri- 
diculous, if  not  impossible,  and  that  Shak- 
speare,  although  not  a  profound  scholar,  like 
Jouson,  had,  nevertheless,  a  goodly  smat* 
tering  of  the  humanities ;  and  that  his  "  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  lightly  prised  and 
lightly  spoken  of  by  his  erudite  associate  and 
rival  poet,  had,  nevertheless,  carried  him 
some  way  on  the  road  to  learning,  and  a 
tolerable  distance  from  the  startiug-poet  of 
ignorance.  There  are  not  many  students  of 
Shakspeare  in  the  present  age  who  will  be 
inclined  to  echo  the  opinion,  that  Dr.  Far- 
mer's Essay  is  unanswerable.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  says  he,  that  Shakspeare  used 
translations  freely,  which  were  ready  to  hia 
hand.  We  can  easily  believe  be  did  In 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  wrote  for 
bread  rather  than  for  fame,  and  was  obliged 
to  work  quickly  to  answer  the  current  de- 
mand, as  his  reputation  rose  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  plays  increased.  His  memory 
waa  most  retentive,  and  he  naturally  sup- 
plied it  from  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
sources ;  but  he  could  not  copy  from  trans- 
lations which  were  not  in  existence  when  he 
wrote,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  taking 
for  our  example  one  of  the  choice  cases  se- 
lected by  Dr.  Farmer. 

In  1586,  Pierre  Le  Loier,  wrote  in  French, 
a  treatise  called  "  Huit  livres  des  Spectres, 
Ac,  se  montrant  sensibles  aux  Hommes.** 
This  book  was  translated  into  English  by 
Zachary  Jones.  At  page  82  is  a  passage 
quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  to  prove,  among 
other  instances,  his  hypothesis,  that  Shak- 
speare knew  no  language  but  his  mother- 
tongue.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  physician  Scaliger  writeth  how  he 
himself  knew  a  gentleman,  his  neighbour, 
which  had  in  him  such  an  antipathy  at  the 
sound  of  a  violl,  that  as  soon  as  ever  he 


heard  it,  (were  he  in  any  company  even  of 
the  best  sort,)  and  that  either  at  table  or 
elsewhere,  he  was  oonatrayned  to  forsake 
the  place  and  go  away — J" 

Note  in  margin  { — 

"  Another  gentleman  of  this  quality  lived 
of  late  in  Devon,  near  E^cester,  who  could 
not  endure  the  playing  on  a  bagpipe.** 

Now  hear  Dr.  Farmer; — 

"  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  Jew,  as 
an  apology  for  his  cruelty  to  Antonio,  re- 
hearses many  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  rendered — 

t  Some  love  not  a  gaping  pig, 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  in  the  nose 
Cannot  contain  tbolr  urine  for  affection.* 

"  This  incident  Dr.  Warburton  supposes 
to  have  been  taken  from  Scaliger's  Exerci- 
tations  against  Cardan,  '  Narrabo  tihi  joeo- 
$am  tympaihiam  Beaali  VoMconii  EquitU, 
It  dmn  vivenU  audtto  PhormingU  t(mOf 
urinam  illieo  facert  coaebatur*  And,  pro« 
ceeds  the  Doctor,  to  make  the  jocular  story 
still  more  ridiculous,  Shakspeare,  I  suppose, 
translated  Phorminx  by  bagpipe.  Here  we 
seem  fiiirly  caught,  for  Scaliger's  work  was 
never,  as  the  term  goes  done  into  English. 
But  luckily  in  an  old  translation  from  the 
French  of  Peter  Le  Loier,  entitled  *  A  Trea- 
tise of  Spectres ;  or,  Straunge  Sights,  Visions, 
and  Apparitions  appearing  unto  Men,*  we 
have  this  identical  story  from  Scalier: 
and  what  is  still  more,  a  marginal  note  gives 
ua,  in  all  probability,  the  fact  alluded  to,  as 
well  as  the  word  of  Shakspeare : — *  Another 
gentleman  of  this  quality  lived  of  late  in 
Devon,  near  Excester,  who  could  not  endure 
playing  on  a  bagpipe.'  My  edition,  (adds 
br.  Farmer  in  a  note,)  is  in  4to.  1605,  with ' 
an  anonymous  dedication  to  the  king ;  the 
Devonshire  story  was,  therefore,  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare." 

.  Admirable  reasoning,  and  inevitable  con- 
clusion I  Now,  mark  how  a  simple  fact  shall 
put  this  down.  No  translation  of  Le  Loier*s 
book  ever  appeared,  but  this  one  by  Zach- 
ary Jones,  and  that  not  before  1605.  There 
were  two  editions  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  containing  the  passage  referred  to, 
printed  in  1600.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly 
impouible,  that  a  book  written  in  1600  could 
borrow  any  thing  from  one  written  five 
years  later.  Both  these  books  were  in  Dr. 
Farmer's  library,  as  appears  by  the  sale 
catalogue,  1798 ;  therefore  he  knew  the  faet^ 
although  he  chose  to  Burke  it  When  men, 
otherwise  rational,  get  fairly  astride  on  a 
pet  theory,  they  gallop  away  nearly  as  far, 
and  quite  as  recklessly,  as  the  **  beggar  oq 
horseback,"  according  to  the  old  prorarb. 
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Hie  pedigree  of  the  intereBtiBg  antipathy, 
which  has  caused  all  this  dioctission,  is  as 
clearly  proved  through  the  Freach,  up  to 
the  Latin  progenitor,  as  if  the  registry  had 
been  extracted  (and  the  fees  duly  paid)  from 
the  Herald's  office ;  but  for  aught  that  Dr. 
Farmer  shows  to  the  contrary,  Shakspeare 
adopted  it  from  Le  Loier  or  Scaliger,  either 
of  whose  treatises  he  eould  read  in  the 
original  as  easily  as  the  Master  of  Emman- 
uel himsell    These  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
illuminati  are  prone  to  think,  that  no  man 
has  any  right  to  daim  knowledge  of  Greek 
or  Latin,  unless  he  has  AM.  or  AB.  at- 
tached to  his  name.     According  to  their 
doctrine,  the  degree  alone  legitimizes  knowl- 
edge.   The  greater  part  of  them  grind  for 
that  same  degree,  plod  through  a  prescribed 
€oune,  and  seldom  look  at  any  classic  not 
iodaded  in  the  regular  routine.    And  so 
they  take  high  honors  and  pass  for  learned 
men.    A  friend  of  mine  once  quoted  "  Sue- 
tonius," a  very  common  book,  in  eonveraa- 
tion  with  a  graduate  of  a  college,  and  he 
frankly  confessed  to  him  he  had  never  read 
that  author ;  he  was  not  in  the  course,  and 
he  had  no  time  to  go  out  of  iL    Many  a 
^poor  scholar"  has  a  greater  "bottom" 
of  learning,  as  Dr.  Johnson    would    have 
called  it^  than  half  the  dignitaries    with 
flowing  robes    and  sounding  titles.     The 
principal  of  the  College  of  Louvain,  quoted 
by  Qoldsmith,  is,  perhaps,  not  a  solitary 
•case  of  the  latter  :— 

**  You  see  me,  younp;  man,  I  oeyer  learned 
*Greek,  and  I  don't  mid  that  I  have  ever 
■missed  it  I  have  had  a  doctor's  cap  and 
jrown  without  Greek ;  I  have  ten  thousand 
Sorina  a  year  without  Greek ;  I  eat  heartily 
without  Greek,  and  in  short,  as  I  don't  know 
Greek,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good 
in  it" 

Eugene  Aram  was  master  of  nearly  every 
known  language,  and  profoundly  skilled  in 
logic,  mathematics,  philology,  and  antiqui- 
<tiea  Scholars  wrote  to  him  from  all  parts 
^f  the  world,  and  learned  travellers  came 
to  consult  the  obscure  and  humble  student 
in  his  abode  of  lonely  poverty ;  yet  he  had 
never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college, 
4md  erected  his  pyramid  of  learning  on  a 
foundation  created  by  himsell  Equally  sad 
4uid  extraordinary  is  the  Cact,  that  he  left 
«K}thing  behind  him,  save  a  defence  **  too  in- 
genious for  truth,"  as  was  observed  on  hia 


trial,  and  the  memory  of  a  dreHDing  life, 
terminated  by  the  hands  of  jostioe  oq  i 
public  scaifold* 

Dr.  Maginn,  who  handled  Dr.  Fvmer'i 
Essay  very  severely  in  a  series  of  papenio 
Pratei^i  Magazine,  (1889,)  maintaiiu  thit 
**  Scaliger  was  much  more  read  in  the  dayi 
of  Elisabeth  than  any  ordinary  dipper  into 
books  in  the  present  day  may  be  bdiofidto 
imagine."  Commenting  on  this  same  ptn^e 
of  Farmer's,  which  we  have  selected,  be,  it 
the  same  time  quotes  another  from  Jait 
Labor  Lott,  with  a  note  by  Warborton,  ( vbiek 
Farmer  has  entirely  passed  over,)  to  d»r, 
as  he  does  clearly,  that  it  was  frr  more  prob- 
able Shakspeare  had  read  Scaliger,  tk 
any  thing  adduced  on  the  opposite  lideem 
prove  he  was  unable  to  do  sa    Uigim  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  unacquainted  vith  either 
Le  Loier,  or  his  translator,  and,  probifch, 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  editkntf 
the  Merehani  of   Venice  in  1600;  oaB» 
quently,  he  could  not  avail  hinuelf  of  tk 
dates  we  have  referred  to  abova   tika^ 
be  regretted.    An  argument,  or  assertia, 
refuted  by  h/aetj  and  proved  to  be  imp* 
sible,  is  strangled  at  once ;  whereti  if  olj 
overthrown  by  superior  logic  it  may 'w 
and  fight  again,"  according  to  Hudibna,iB^ 
will  always  find  advocates.    There  ne^s 
vras  either  case  or  character  so  atterlj  ii» 
doned  as  to  be  "left  alone  in  its  ^< 
without  a  single  supporter.    It  is  oteleati 
oppose  reasoning  to  reasoning ;  tbe  proca 
is  interminable.    You  may  beat  yoor  i*^ 
but  you  will  never  Jini^  him.    He  villi*- 
turn  to  the  charge,  again  and  again  ;p^ 
may  knock  his  brains  out  long  befort  be 
will  confess  that  you  have  conquered  bia 
by  argumentf    Tour  only  chance  of  (J^ 

•  We  do  not  Infer  from  any  of  thlt,tt»iUi«ta 
not  good  aoond  lesniing  in  coUegw ;  veool?  *^ 
to  show  there  may  be  towu  eltewbere,  uA  iki> 
Shakspeare  may  have  had  a  little. 

t  If  be  U  a  Kaffir,  he  wUI  sorriteerwi  tkiti^ 
profv,  in  opposltton  to  Shakspeare,  *<  tint  v^ 
the  brains  are  out,  the  man  will  (ool  el«>^'  ^ 
We  have  been  aaeared  by  an  offieer  of  uBdoobu^ 
credibility,  who  eenred  in  the  last  KmOx  wtf>| 
some  of  the  prisoners  reported  to  U  dying  ^ 
eight  or  ten  mortal  wounds,  Indoding  tna«^ 
skulls,  eeeaped  to  the  bush,  when  soppoMd  »» 
unable  to  more,  and  were  found  in  a  day  tf^ 
after  as  actlre  and  dangerous  at  erer.  A  Ki* 
nnquesUonabiy,  U  more  diiBcult  to  kill  tbu  i» 
and  basse  many  Uvea.  Letthoeedeeidtvbg* 
speak  fkom  practical  experlenoe. 
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dsiye  Tiotoiy  is  by  /oete.  If  yoa  build  a 
hotue  upon  a  hiU,  there  is  a  plain /oc/  whiofa 
nobody  can  dispute  ;*  but  if  yon  are  rash 
enough  to  say,  that  is  a  good  house,  you  are 
immediately  told  it  is  a  bad  one ;  and  up 
springs  a  thirty  years'  war  of  controversy, 
likely  to  outlast  both  builder  and  edifice. 
In  early  life  (I  won't  say  how  many  years 
ago)  I  undertook  to  instruct  the  most  de- 
termined matter-of-liAct-man  I  ever  knew, 
in  mathematics,  in  return  for  a  counter 
service.  I  had  fidled  with  two  before,  but 
they  were  imaginative,  not  practical,  and  I 
left  them  to  their  flights.  At  that  time  I 
was  an  enthusiast  in  mathematics,  (which  I 
have  entirely  lost  since,)  and  rejoiced  in  the 
new  subject  "  This  is  the  man  I  want," 
said  I,  "  a  reasoning  being,  who  will  be  con- 
vinced by  reason."  I  went  to  work,  but  to 
my  utter  amazement  and  horror,  he  broke 
down  obstinately  on  the  threshold.  He 
never  could  be  brought  to  understand  or 
admit  that  a  straight  line  was  the  shortest 
possible  distance  between  two  points.  *'  It 
was  an  assumption,"  he  said,  "  not  a  fact  *" 
he  **  couldn't  conceive  it  T  **  Do  not  two- 
and-two  make  four  T  said  I,  "  is  not  that  a 
ikct  r  *'  No,**  replied  he,  **  it  is  a  mere  con- 
ventional arrsngement,  accepted  for  con- 
venience." I  went  on,  hoping  to  convert 
him  in  time,  but  to  every  qnocT  erat  demon- 

iCrandum,  he  retorted,  **  Humbug  1    D 

your  reaaoningSL  Give  me  fatUT  Poor 
fellow !  he  got  a  CMt  soon  after,  and  an  as- 
tounding one,  in  the  form  of  a  grape^hot  in 
the  abdomen,  in  one  of  the  battles  in 
America^  which  wound  up  his  earthly  cogi- 
tations in  ten  minutea 

I  once  heard  a  very  able  logician  handle 
the  arguments  of  a  subtle  opponent  one  by 
one,  and  shiver  them  like  glass,  as  I,  and  all 
the  listeners  thought,  who  were  astonished 
at  his  powen  of  conviction,  and  wondered 
what  his  adversary  could  advance  in  reply. 
**  He  is  floored,"  whispered  one ;  "  he  has 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on,"  murmured  another. 
When  his  turn  came,  he  looked  thick  and 
stolid,  and  said,  with  most  imperturbable 
ooUectedness,  ''  I  have  only  this  to  observe 
—I  differ  with  you,  entirely."  I  thought  if 
the  other  had  knocked  him  on  the  head  in- 
continently, and  I  had  been  on  the  inquest 
after,  I  should  have  found  a  verdict  ofjutti- 
JUMefoolidde.  From  that  moment  I  deter- 
mined, whenever  I  got  hold  of  a/oct  in  reply 


to  an  aigument,  to  dcave  to  it,  as  nan  and 
wife  miffki  to  do^  "  till  death  do  us  part" 

Dr.  Maginn's  three  papers  in  refutation  of 
Dr.  Farmer  are  very  logical,  acute,  and  ooB' 
vincing.  As  far  as  argument  can  go,  they 
are  sufficient  If  they  do  not  thoroughly 
establish  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,  they 
demolish  the  theories  set  up  to  prove  his 
ignorance.  They  settle  the  question  nega- 
tively, if  not  positively — a  tittle  too  acri- 
monious in  personal  expression,  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  all  controversialists,  and  a  very 
supererogatory  one  when  you  are  strong  on 
the  right  side.  Shave  your  opponent  as 
closely  as  you  like,  but  let  your  rasor  be  as 
polished  as  it  is  keen.  Violence  and  ill- 
tongued  invective  imply  a  conviction  in  your 
own  mind  of  being  in  the  wrong,  and  convey 
the  same  impression  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
read  or  listen.  Dr.  Johnson,  sometimes,  in 
the  pride  of  argumentative  superiority,  used 
to  take  the  wrong  side  on  purpose,  and 
when  beaten,  retreated  on  vehemence  and 
abuse.  "There's  no  reasoning  with  you, 
sir,"  said  Goldsmith  once,  most  happily, 
"when  your  pistol  misses  fire,  you  kiiock 
one  down  with  the  butt-end." 

Poor  Maginn  was  a  man  of  much  scholas- 
tic acquirement — ^brilliant^  witty,  and  acute. 
He  was  fond  of  Shakspeare,  and  wrote  in 
Bentlef/'s  MUodUmy  a  series  of  articles  on. 
some  of  his  most  prominent  characteirs ;  in 
many  respects  they  are  among  the  best  that 
have  been  written,  but  like  all  i^ho  hav» 
grappled  with  Shakspeare,  he  made  mia* 
takes,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  tw(v 
or  three  instances.    He  says,  himself:^ 

"  I  have  been  accused  by  some  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  reading  these  papers, 
that  I  am  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  write  not 
to  conmient  upon  Shakspeare,  but  to  display 
logical  dextenty  in  maintaining  the  untena* 
bli  side  of  every  Question.  But  I  have  given 
my  reasons,  souna  or  unsound  as  they  may 
be,  for  my  opinions,  which  I  have  said,  wim 
old  Montaigne,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  good» 
but  to  be  mine." 

There  is  less  logic  than  epigrammatic 
smartness  in  the  last  sentence.  Extensive 
indeed  is  the  range,  and  thoroughly  opposite 
the  views,  which  endless  criticism  has  em- 
braced in  examining  the  creations  of  Shak- 
speare. Take  the  single  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth  as  a  sample.  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
nounces her  an  ogress,  Mrs.  Jameson  is  in- 
clined to  make  her  amiable.  Dr.  Maginn  de- 
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fends  her,  and  Mr&  Siddons,  her  ablest  rep- 
resentative, had  this  idea  of  her  personal 
attributes,  **  that  she  was  a  little  woman 
with  fair  complexion  and  sandy  colored 
hair."  We  should  rather  have  drawn  her 
lofly  in  stature,  saturnine  in  aspect,  >  and 
with  raven  tresses. 

In  a  very  lively  paper  on  the  character 
of  lago.  Dr.  Maginn  says,  **  He  is  the  sole 
exemplar  of  studied  personal  revenge  in  the 
playa"  Shylocfc  occurs  to  him  inunediately, 
but  he  says,  ''In  Shylock,  the  passion  is 
hardly  personal  against  his  intended  victim, 
the  hatred  is  national  and  sectarian."  Let 
ns  try  this  opinion  by  the  tesri,  the  only 
sound  way  of  finding  out  the  real  character. 
Shylock,  speaking  of  the  man  he  loathes, 
Antonio,  thus  expresses  himself: — 
(« I  hste  him,  for  he  is  s  Christisa." 

So  far  the  feeling  is,  as  Dr.  Maginn  calls 
it,  national  and  sectarian.  But  what  fol- 
lows : — 

<*BQt  MMTtf  for  that  In  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gretiB,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  ns  In  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hlpt 
1  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him; 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  be  rails 
(Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate) 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrUI, 
Which  he  calls  intaresL    Cursed  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him." 

Here  is  one  line  for  the  sectarian  feeling, 
and  ten  most  pungent  ones  for  the  individual 
hatred,  arising  from  distinctly  individual 
injury. 

Then  we  have  Cassius,  who  struck  more 
from  private  dislike  of  C«sar,  than  public 
love  of  Rome.  Brutus  abhorred  the  dictator, 
bat  Cassius  hated  the  man,  and  sought  re- 
venge for  personal  injury.  And  what  be- 
comes of  Don  John,  in  Much  Ado  J  bout 
Nothingy  who  weaves  a  tangled  web  of  mis- 
chief to  be  revenged  on  Olaudio,  for,  as  he 
■apposes,  unfhirly  supplanting  him  with  his 
brother !  «  That  young  start-up,"  says  he, 
"hath  all  the  gloiy  of  my  overthrow;  if  I 
can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every 
way."  And  again,  "  I  am  sick  in  displeasure 
to  him,  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his 
affection,  ranges  evenly  with  mioa  Only 
to  despite  them,  I  will  endeavor  any  thing." 
If  this  is  not  unmixed  personal  revenge, 
what  is  it  t  And  yet  Dr.  Maginn  reiterates, 
"  lago  is  the  only  example  in  Sbakspeare  of 


this  passion  as  directed  against  aa  individ- 
ual." 

While  closely  investigating  the  character 
of  lago,  after  some  preliminary  reasooiog, 
he  draws  this  conclusion : — 

"  We  accordingly  find  that  Ingo  engages 
in  his  hostilities  against  Othello,  more  to 
show  his  talents  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
He  proudly  lauds  his  own  powen  of  dissim- 
ulation, which  are  to  be  now  displayed  with 
so  much  ability — 


<<  *  When  my  outward  setion  doth 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart. 
In  compliment  extern,  tis  not  long  aner 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peek  at    I  am  not  what  I  am.*  * 

According  to  Dr.  Haginn*s  showing,  be 
makes  his  revenge  subservient  to  his  dissim- 
ulation, rather  than  his  dissimulation  the 
means  through  which  to  obtain  his  revenge. 
Kow,  we  take  the  latter  to  the  fiu;t,  ss 
proved  by  the  context  Hd  does  not  spesk 
of  his  talent  for  duplicity  at  all,  until  reply- 
ing to  a  remark  of  Roderigo,  in  answer  to 
his  direct  question,  after  stating  his  hatred 
of  Othello  :— 

**  /v— Now,  sir,  be  Judge  yourself, 

Whether  I  in  any  Just  term  am  afflned 
To  love  the  Moorf 
JImL-^I  would  not  follow  him,  then ! 
/«fv— Oh,  sir,  content  you, 

I  /ollow  him,  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him. 
Heaven  Is  my  Judge,  not  I  for  love  and  dotj, 
But  gttming  »«,  to  mf  peeWiar  end  ; 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demon- 
strate,"  kjc^  h«^  he 

Further  on,  in  speaking  of  the  motives 
which  spur  lago  on  in  his  deadly  course.  Dr. 
Maginn  says,  on  the  rumor  that  Othello  had 
given  him  cause  to  be  jealous : — 

**  It  is  plain  that  he  does  not  pretend  to 
lay  any  great  stress  upon  this,  nor  can  we 
suppose  that  even  if  it  were  true,  it  would 
deeply  affect  him;  but  he  thinks  lightly  of 
women  in  general,  and  has  no  respect  what- 
ever for  his  wife." 

The  latter  part  of  this  opinion  may  be 
correct,  but  it  astonishes  us  not  a  little  that 
a  perspicuous  writer,  with  the  text  before 
him,  should  fall  into  such  an  error  as  to  say 
lago  lays  no  great  stress  on  his  jealousy, 
and  that  it  scarcely  affects  him.  How  does 
the  case  stand  by  his  own  words!  After 
stating  the  rumor  he  says : — 

« I  know  not  If  H  be  true. 
But  I,  for  mere  antpicion  I'a  that  Ma4, 
Win  do  ss  if  for  surety.** 
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And  again : — 

^  Ido  tusptet  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leapt  into  mj  seat,  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poi8*DOUB  mineral,  gnaw  mj  inwards, 
Jind  nothing  can,  nor  ohall^  content  sty  «««/, 
Tiii  I  am  evon  mth  him—wife  for  wif«  f" 

We  know  not  how  language  can  ezpreas 
with  more  distinct  intensity  the  deep  im- 
pression ihifl  rumor  has  left  on  the  mind  of 
lago,  or  the  powerful  manner  in  which  he 
is  affected  by  it.  If  Shakspeare  did  not 
mean  this,  what  did  he  mean,  or  why  is  it 
flo  plainly  indicated  t 

One  remark  more  before  quitting  this 
subject  Why  do  actors  in  general  make 
lago  rude  almost  to  brutality,  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  discourses  with  Emilia 
alone,  through  the  play  f  They  represent 
him  as  uniform  and  studied  in  his  politeness 
to  every  one  else,  but  uncivil  to  his  wife. 
This  is  very  contrary  to  the  systematic  hy- 
pocrisy with  which  he  conceals  his  real 
character  and  feelings  from  all  the  world, 
save  only  from  himsel£  If  he  threw  off  his 
mask  before  his  wife,  she  would,  as  soon  as 
she  suspected  him,  endeavor  to  put  her  mis- 
tress on  her  guard,  which  she  never  does, 
not  because  she  is  afraid,  but  because  she 
has  no  suspicions  of  her  husband.  She 
merely  calls  him  "  wayward,"  and  wishes  to 
please  him.  When  his  real  villainy  is  ex- 
posed at  last,  she  is  quite  as  much  astonish- 
ed as  either  his  victim  or  the  bystanders. 
He  has  imposed  on  her,  as  he  has  on  all  the 
world,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
bad  his  common  deportment  towards  her 
been  such  as  his  stage  representatives  are 
prone  to  indulge  in. 

Dr.  Maginn  observes,  "  What  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Shak- 
espeare is,  that  his  characters  are  real  men 
and  women,  not  mere  abstractions."  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  correct  than  this;  and 
then  he  adds,  "In  the  best  of  us  all  there 
are  many  blots;  in  the  worst,  there  are 
many  traces  of  goodness.  There  is  no  such 
tiiing  ^A  angels  or  devils  in  the  world." 
Now  this  same  lago  appears  as  nearly  all 
devil  as  possible;  he  has  no  redeeming 
touch  of  gfoodness,  in  any  form.  His  gayety, 
humor,  and  courage  are  constitutional,  like 
his  appetite  or  any  other  physical  endow- 
ment; they  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  mind,  feeling,  or  principle,  and  seem 
«e  if  thrown  in  by  the  author  for  pure  dra- 


matic purposes,  to  relieve  and  carry  his  dark, 
unrelenting  wickedness  through  five  long 
acts,  without  utterly  nauseating  the  au- 
dience. They  are  tlie  artificial  lights  made 
use  of  by  the  painter,  to  prevent  his  portrait 
being  aU  shadow. 

In  commenting  on  Shakspeare's  charac- 
ters, as  on  the  disputed  passages  in  his 
plays,  I  have  always  thought  difficulties 
have  been  created  where  they  never  existed, 
and  meanings  ascribed  to  him  which  he 
never  had  a  notion  of.  His  genius  is  as 
varied  and  prolific  as  nature  itself,  but  has 
no  tendency  to  the  obscure  and  unintel- 
ligible. There  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
complicated  either  in  the  structure  of  his 
mind,  or  the  expression  of  his  thoughts. 
With  him,  grandeur  and  simplicity  appear 
combined  without  effort,  and  whether  In  a 
highly  finished  portrait  or  a  mere  sketch, 
there  is  always  the  same  individuality  and 
distinctness.  Some  of  the  passages  on  which 
the  longest  explanatory  notes  have  been 
written  require  them  the  least,  and  are  not 
at  all  improved  by  the  supposed  emenda- 
tions. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are 
merely  errors  of  the  press,  arising  from  want 
of  revision  or  the  carelessness  of  the  printer. 
A  quaint  annotator,  Zachariah  Jackson,  who 
had  been  a  printer,  made  some  ingenious 
solutions,  founded  on  this  theory,  in  a  volume 
called  "  Shakspeare's  Qenius  Justified ;"  but 
after  the  example  of  more  pretending  ex- 
pounders, he  so  enlarged  his  corrections, 
that  what  began  in  reason  ended  in  extrav- 
agance and  absurdity. 
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So  easy  is  every  description  of  travelling 
now,  that  an  adventure  on  the  road  is  a  real 
boon  for  the  romantic  wanderer  who  is  in 
search  of  stirring  incidents,  and  such  a  one  is 
in  duty  bound  not  to  grumble  at  any  thing 
out  of  the  ordinary  course.  Even  in  Switzer- 
land it  will  in  future  be  difficult  to  get  into 
danger,  now  that  a  railroad  is  about  to  be 
established  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other ;  and  as  for  France,  the  ways  are  made, 
in  general,  as  ready  as  in  England  One  is 
obliged  to  take  advantage  of  accident  to 
procure  oneself  the  pleasure  of  a  fright; 
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Mid  I  ooDtriTed  to  attain  tha  desired  end 
last  spring,  while  I  was  staying  in  the  capital 
of  Tonraine. 

I  was  on  a  visit  at  one  of  those  numerous 
chateaux  which  lie  scattered  over  the  pretty 
coUaux  bordering  the  Loire,  sufficiently  re- 
moved from  the  railroad  which  brings  the 
traveller  from  Paris,  and  rapidly  conducts 
him  from  town  to  town  till  Nantes  itself 
concludes  the  journey. 

There  are  many  inconsiderable  villages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  country-house  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  to  reach  which,  as  the 
roads  are  by  no  means  very  good  in  certain 
parts,  light,  covered  cars,  called  carrto/es,  are 
generally  preferred  to  more  elegant  car- 
riages*  as  a  means  of  transport 

The  vehicles  used  by  the  country  gentry 
in  France,  who  are  seldom  what  in  England 
are  called  rich,  are  not  remarkably  well 
built  or  well  appointed,  but  they  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  quite 
as  well  as  if  they  were.  The  harness  is 
somewhat  slovenly,  and  the  panels  are  not 
particularly  brilliant,  but  the  wheels  are 
strong,  and  the  single  horse  that  draws  the 
carriole  is  usually  good.  The  driver  is 
generally  arrayed  in  a  blue  blouse,  and  does 
not  present  much  the  appearance  of  a  first- 
rate  coachman ;  but  he  is  rarely  deficient  in 
skill,  at  least  Jerome,  the  young  boy  who 
was  employed  as  charioteer  by  my  friend 
Madame  PouUain,  deserved  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  as  an  excellent  whip ;  he  was 
somewhat  daring  and  intrepid,  but,  never- 
theless, most  fortunate  in  getting  triumph- 
antly through  all  the  difficulties  he  delighted 
in  courting. 

Madame  Poullain  was  a  widow  with  an 
only  child,  a  son,  who  was  an  extremely 
precious  personage,  and  the  care  both  of  his 
health  and  education  occupied  her  whole 
thoughts.  She  bad,  in  fact,  no  other  occupa- 
tion, and  it  was  a  labor  in  which  she  de- 
lighted, although  her  extreme  anxiety  for  her 
beloved  Guatave  caused  her  to  be  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  nervousness  on  his  account 

The  boy,  who  was  about  fourteen,  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  boys  of 
his  age ;  but  both  his  health  and  temper 
threatened  to  be  injured  by  the  over-care  of 
his  mother :  she  trembled  at  every  breath 
of  cold  air  that  blew  upon  him,  and  imagined 
him  subject  to  every  malady  of  which  she  had 
ever  heard  the  name ;  he  was  consequently 


preserved  with  so  much  care,  that  his  natu- 
rally healthy  constitution  stood  a  chance  of 
degenerating  into  delicacy,  and,  by  dint  of 
over-watchful  attention  and  too  minate  in- 
vestigation of  every  book  into  whkh  he  was 
allowed  to  look,  his  mind  was  beoomiag* 
enfeebled  in  an  equal  degree  with  his  body. 

Although  Madame  PouUain  was  better 
pleased  that  her  son  should  never  quit  the 
pretty  gardens  and  grounds  which  were  his 
own,  she  could  not  resist  an  occaaional  oat- 
burst  of  spirit,  which  excited  Oustav«  to  de- 
sire a  change  of  scene ;  she  was  aware  thai 
these  ideas  were  aroused  within  his  breast 
by  the  almost  sole  companion  of  his  sports 
and  his  walks,  Jerome,  the  young  groom 
and  general  attendant,  who  was  only  a  year 
or  two  older  than  himself,  and  a  remarkably 
strong,  stout,  joyous,  and  enterprising  per- 
sonage. Young  Qustave  was  excessively  at- 
tached to  him,  and,  as  he  was  the  son  of  her 
£svorite  servants,  Madame  Poullain  was  quite 
disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  the  chosen  play- 
mate of  her  treasure. 

It  happened,  that,  while  I  was  staying  at 
her  house,  one  of  these  fits  of  adventaTC, 
excited,  I  fear,  this  time,  by  my  anecdotes 
of  travel,  came  over  the  mind  of  Onatave, 
and  he  urged  his  mother  to  take  him  and 
her  guest  to  see  some  firienda  of  theiia  at  Che 
•little  town  of  Chantemerle,  a  few  leagues 
ofl^  where  they  had  long  promised  to  speod 
the  day. 

As  I  knew  the  country  to  be  extreBely 
pretty  on  the  route,  I  seconded  the  widh  of 
my  young  friend,  and  there  being  no  reason- 
able objection  to  produce,  a  gradoue  oonicnt 
was  given,  and  Gustavo  ran  delightedly  ont 
to  the  stable  to  order  the  earrioU  and 
Jerome  to  be  instantly  in  attendance. 

Quite  as  ready  as  his  young  master,  Jerome 
busied  himself  without  loss  of  time  in  pre- 
paring his  good  steed  Grisonne  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  we  were  soon  seated  and  en 
route. 

1  had  been  a  good  deal  amused  by  the 
pardonable  vanity  of  my  friend,  as  we  were 
standing  at  the  window  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  boys,  both  animated  with 
the  same  gayety,  while  the  carriage  was 
being  arranged. 

"  Look  1"  said  she  to  me,  smiling,  "  what  a 
difference  between  them,  so  near  of  an  age  as 
they  are, — how  strangely  Nature  delights  in 
variety  1    Observe  the  heavy  step  and  coarse 
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air  aikl  yoice  of  that  good  Jerome  and  the 
light  graceful  way  in  which  my  Qustaye 
■prings  about,  his  musical  laugh,  and  pretty 
&woUJce  action;  the  other  is  as  tall  and 
strong  as  if  he  was  half-a-dosen  years  older ; 
but  no  attention.or  training  could  ever  make 
him  look  like  a  gentleman,  or  my  son  like  a 
peasant. 

**  He  does  not  seem  to  want  Duod,**  I  re- 
plied, **  to  judge  by  his  intelligent  eyes, — 
perhaps,  if  be  had  been  as  tenderly  nurtured, 
he  would  bear  comparison  better :  but,  how- 
eyer,  he  has  probably  acquirements  fitted 
for  his  station,  which  may  giye  him  a  better 
equality  than  refiuMnent  could.'* 

He  is  an  excellent  creature,"  said  Madame 
Poullain,  **but  has  no  capacity  whateyer ;  I 
haye  tried  to  teach  him  with  Gustaye,  think- 
ing it  would  assist  the  dear  child  to  haye  a 
companion  in  his  studies,  but  he  is  a  hope- 
less dunce,  and  I  am  obliged  to  giye  him 
up." 

**  Well,  he  has  harnessed  Grisonne  admira- 
bly, and  has  been  yery  quick  about  it,  at  any 
rate,'*  I  answered,  as  we  were  summoned  to 
take  our  seats  in  the  earrioU, 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
morning;  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
rain  for  seyeral  days  before,  and  large  drops 
yet  lingered  on  the  laurels,  which  the  dancing 
auabeams  turned  to  emeralds;  eyery  bush 
was  yooal  with  the  song  of  birds ;  Uie  sky 
was  as  blue  as  the  bright  rushing  riyer,  by 
the  side  of  which  we  pursued  our  way  for 
s<»me  time,  till  we  turned  ofif  into  one  of  the 
yalleys  which  led  to  the  road  to  Chantemerle. 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  numerous 
tributary  streams  of  the  Loire  that  we 
trayelled,  and  the  road  was  raised  and 
payed,  as  is  usual  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  inundations  so  often  occur.  We  were 
struck  as  we  adyanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
small  riyer  was  greatly  swollen,  so  much  so, 
that  in  some  places  the  meadows  were  quite 
under  water,  and  the  wayes  extended  to  the 
yery  edge  of  the  road. 

"  I  had  no  idea  the  water  was  so  much 
out,"  said  Madame  Poullain,  in  an  uneasy 
tone ;  ^  the  sky  is  not  so  bright,  either,  as 
it  was ;  it  feeU  damp— do,  Gustaye,  button 
your  paletdt — I  trust  we  shall  not  have  rain  1" 

*'  If  we  do,"  exclaimed  Jerome,  looking 
back  with  a  jocose  air,  and  that  familiarity 
so  remarkable  among  his  class,  '*  it  will  do 
the  earriole  no  harm ;  the  canyas  has  been 


fresh  painted,  you  know,  and  the  hoops  are 
all  sound— I  saw  to  that" 

"That will  not  preyent  one's  catching 
odd,"  said  Madame  Poullain.  **  Don't  look 
out,  dear  Gustaye,  lean  back  in  the  comer ; 
this  damp  air  can  do  no  good." 

**  Pity  Master  Gustaye  didn't  take  a  glass 
of  Cogniac  before  starting,"  exdaimed  Je- 
rome ;  "  there's  nothing  like  it  for  keeping 
out  the  fog." 

**  Who  taught  you  thatt"  cried  Gustaye^ 
laughing. 

*'  Why,  old  Baptiste,  to  be  sore,"  replied 
the  charioteer ;  "  and  taught  me  more  than 
that^  to  do  my  exercise,  and  handle  a  gun — 
no  one  knows  better." 

**  Ah,"  said  Madame  Poullain,  "  you  learn 
that  quicker  than  reading,  I  dare  say." 

"That's  true,  madame,"  cried  Jerome, 
giying  a  gentle  lash  to  old  Grisonne ;  "  what 
good  would  it  be  to  me  to  make  out  black 
marks  on  paper  f — suppose  I  could  read, 
that  wouldn't  help  me  to  feed  the  pigs,  or 
tend  the  cattle  one  bit  better." 

"  No,"  said  his  mistress ;  **  but  your  young 
master  can  tell  you  that  books  improye  the 
mind,  and  enlighten  the  understanding." 

"  I  £emcy  my  head's  much  harder  than 
Master  Gustavo's^"  said  Jerome,  grinning^ 
"  and  eyery  time  I  try  to  learn,  I  have  such 
a  fit  of  yawning,  that  I  don't  think  its  safe- 
OD  my  dx>ulders." 

With  this  remark,  which  amused  both 
boys,  Jerome  began  yigorously  urging  on 
his  steed  with  those  choice  exclamations  so 
frequently  in  use  with  French  driyers  of  all 
ages  and  siaes. 

"  The  rain  won*t  be  long  before  it  comes 
down  pretty  sharply,"  said  he,  looking  know- 
ingly at  the  heayy  douds,  which  by  degrees 
had  so  increased  as  to  obscure  the  bright 
sky  which  had  promised  so  fairly.  In  a 
short  time  his  prediction  proved  true ;  vio- 
lent showers  succeeded  each  other  at  short 
intervals,  till  at  length  the  sun  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  whole  ficice  of  heaven  was 
coyered  with  a  yeil  of  mist 

Grisonne  put  forth  her  liveliest  speed, 
and  trotted  along  the  uneyen  road  at  a  good 
pace;  but,  as  we  advanced,  we  observed 
that  the  depth  of  water  on  each  side  seemed 
increased,  the  wind  rose,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  river  became  louder.  Instead  of  the 
blue,  glassy  surface  which  we  bad  so  lately 
admired,  a  mass  of  thick,  yellow  water  was 
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rolling  at  our  feet,  and,  Bplashing  np  againat 
our  wheels,  presently  convinced  us  that  the 
inflaence  of  the  rain  was  felt  by  the  over- 
flowing tide. 

Jerome  stopped  his  horse  suddenly  with 
a  jerk  and  ceased  the  song  he  was  singing. 

*' What's  the  matter  T  cried  Madame 
Poullain,  leaning  out  with  an  agitated  coun- 
tenance. 

**  It\  very  odd,"  replied  Jerome,  looking 
rather  bewildered ;  **  I  passed  this  way  early 
in  the  morning  and  saw  all  the  meadows  on 
this  side ;  the  water  must  have  overflowed 
terribly  in  two  or  three  hours." 

**  But  there's  no  danger,  is  there  t"  said 
Madame  Poullain,  turning  pale. 

**  I  can't  tell  till  we  get  to  the  crossway," 
replied  he ;  **  the  road  dips  down  there — ^we 
shall  soon  see  if  it's  under  water. 

The  mother  looked  at  her  son  with  an  un- 
'Casy  expression 

**  Sit  back,  dear  Gustave,"  said  she,  "  and 
hold  your  handkerchief  to  your  mouth. 
Take  my  place,  I  shall  sit  in  front  and  watch 
the  road." 

But  the  driving  rain,  which  now  descended 
in  torrents,  prevented  either  her  or  I  from 
seeing  a  yard  in  advance ;  the  horse,  in 
spite  of  all  the  threats  and  encouragements 
of  Jerome,  advanced  but  slowly,  half  blinded 
as  the  poor  animal  was  by  the  sleet  in  his 
eyes,  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  were  startled 
by  loud  cries,  wliich  proceeded  from  the 
right  of  the  road.  We  looked  in  the  direction 
and  saw  a  boat,  containing  five  or  six  men, 
who  were  making  energetic  signs  to  us. 
Jerome  stopped  the  car. 

"  Go  back,  go  back  1"  shouted  the  men  in 
the  boat. 

**  Can't  we  get  by  the  cross-road  T  called 
Jerome. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "the  bridge  is 
broken  in  four  places." 

Madame  Poullain  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  Where  are  you  going  t"  asked  the  boat- 
men. 

**  To  Chantemerle,"  replied  Jerome. 

**  Chantemerle  has  been  under  water  these 
two  hours,"  shouted  the  men. 

**  Oh,  God  t"  exclaimed  Madame  Poullain  ; 
**  and  what  has  become  of  the  people  T 

"  No  harm  to  their  lives,"  was  answered, 
•"but  they  had  to  fly  for  it" 

At  the  last  words  the  boat,  carried  along 
by  the  current,  was  swept  out  of  sight  into 


the  depth  of  the  thick  fog,  which  now  s 
veloped  every  object. 

We  all  looked  in  extreme  terror  at  each 
other.  I  am  not  naturally  very  cooragevsi, 
but  I  gathered  a  little  strength  in  observiEf 
the  weakness  of  my  two  oompanioDa. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  dooe,"  I  exclainh 
ed,  but  to  hasten  back  as  quick  as  poafiible" 

Gustave,  disengaging  himself  from  Isj 
mother's  arms  as  I  spoke,  looked  np,  spik- 
ing with  an  effort,— 

*'  Tes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  for  we  know  the  road  that  way  is  dear.' 

"  Oh,  let  us  turn  thee  instantly,*  cried 
Madame  Poullain,  "  and  go  bsMk.* 

Jerome  did  not  speak,  but  gave  a  npii 
glance  around  him ;  at  last  he  said, 

**  Gk>  back  I — ^how  are  we  to  do  it !  low 
shall  we  pass  the  great  poplar  ?" 

"How?"  cried  Gustave,  "why,  as  wi 
came." 

''That's  just  it,"  replied  Jerome;  ''tk 
water  was  then  within  two  feet  of  the  riw: 
and,  by  the  time  we  get  bock,  it  -will  bsn 
risen  to  double  that" 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  I,  <■  that  it  is  n 
singr 

«  Why,"  replied  he,  « look  at  that  bit  of  i 
willow  below  us ;  only  just  now  it  was  a 
long  as  my  whip  out  of  water,  and  now  ooe 
can  only  see  a  little  bundi  of  learea" 

**  Not  even  that  now,"  exclaimed  OostsT?. 
"  it's  gone  altogether  I" 

"  If  we  try  to  go  back  we  shall  be  drovs- 
ed,  as  sure  as  that  willow-tree  is,*  said  Je- 
rome. 

**  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  f"  cried  Mi- 
dame  Poullain,  clasping  her  handa 

**  We  have  nothing  for  it,"  said  Jeroc» 
coolly,  "  but  to  get  on  as  well  as  we  can  te 
the  cross-road,  when  we  shall  strike  into  the 
road  to  La  Brichi^re,  which  goes  up  the  \^ 
and  will  take  us  away  from  the  waters.*" 

"Are  you  sure  of  thatr  cried  Madaox 
Poullain. 

**  Tou  shall  see  T  exclaimed  Jerome  re*)- 
lutely,  applying  a  vigorous  cut  to  Qri- 
sonne. 

The  unfortunate  Madame  Poullain,  bov 
ever,  by  no  means  certain  of  the  jndgmcot 
of  our  young  guide,  tried  every  now  sDd 
then  to  stop  him  to  advise  and  consult ;  bit 
he  assumed  a  dogged  obstinacy,  and  u- 
swered,  without  much  respect  for  his  mii- 
tress. 
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"  This  is  DO  time  for  talking— <loD't  yott 
«ee  that  every  moment  the  water  is  gaining 
00  us,  and  if  we  don't  manage  to  get  to  the 
cross-road  in  douUe-qnick  time,  we  shall  be 
up  to  our  necks.  Qet  on,  Qrisonne!  get 
on,  good  old  girl,  if  you  yalue  your  skin  !" 

"  It  seems  to  me,  mother,"  said  Gustave, 
who  was  leaning  out  of  the  car,  **  that  we 
are  driving  right  into  the  flood" 

"  So  we  mustt"  said  Jerome,  sharply ;  **  we 
must  go  down  first  in  order  to  go  up  after^ 
wards!" 

"  But  the  water  gains  upon  us,"  shrieked 
Madame  Poullaia  **  Stop !  Jerome, — I  for- 
bid you  to  go  on  1 — ^yon  are  driving  us  to 
destruction !" 

**  Don't  I  tell  you,  madam,"  replied  Je- 
rome, with  compressed  lips,  and  almost 
fiercely ;  **  don't  I  tell  you  I  am  saving  the 
whole  lot  of  us  1   It's  impossible  to  go  back." 

"He's  right,  mother,"  cried  Gustave, 
standing  on  the  bench  of  the  car,  and  looking 
behind  him ;  **  the  waters  have  covered  the 
whole  road  by  which  we  came." 

"  We  are  lost  then, — ^we  are  surrounded  T 
cried  the  mother.  **  Wretched  boy  I  where 
have  you  led  us  ? — ^let  us  go  out  1" 

"  Get  out  t"  ezdaimed  Jerome  ;  "  what 
for  t  Do  yon  think,  mistress,  it's  easier  to 
save  yourself  on  foot  I" 

"Gustave,  my  darling  child  I"  sobbed 
Madame  Poullain ;  "  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame 
— it  was  I  who  conducted  you  into  this  dan- 
ger! Oh,  save  my  son— -save  my  Gus- 
tavo!" 

I  endtavored,  as  much  as  fear  would  let 
me,  to  reassure  both  mother  and  son,  who 
sat  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  I  felt  singu- 
lar confidence  in  Jerome,  and  continued  to 
repeat  that  the  danger  was  not  so  great  as 
they  feared. 

Jerome  meantime  had  got  off  his  hone, 
and  had  gone  forward  to  examine  the  road. 
In  a  minute  he  rushed  back,  seised  Grisonne 
by  the  bit,  and  began  urging  her  to  advance. 
On  we  went  floundering  into  the  water, 
which  dashed  up  against  the  car  with  fu- 
rious noise  ;  the  mother  and  son  at  intervals 
called  out  loudly  to  Jerome  to  take  care,  but 
he  heeded  not  their  exclamations ;  keeping 
steadily  on,  exerting  every  nerve,  and  hav- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  on  the  trees  in  the  meadows 
below  the  road,  the  tops  of  which  were  still 
above  the  inundation. 

Presently  the  old  mare  made  a  sudden 


stop ;  pantiqg,  breathless,  and  terrified,  she 
refused  to  move  another  step,  in  spite  of  the 
threats  and  entreaties  of  the  driver,  setting 
her  front  feet  firmly  and  defying  his  efforts. 
He  called  out  sharply, 

**  The  car  is  too  much  loaded  for  Grisonne 
— Mr.  Gustave  must  get  out" 

*'WhatI  into  the  water! — oh,  not  for 
worlds^"  cried  Madame  Poullain;  "I  will 
get  out  myself." 

"  No,  no,  mother,"  exclaimed  Gustave,  sud- 
denly roused,  **that  shall  never  be.  Tou 
are  right,  Jerome ;  Grisonne  will  soon  get 
us  out  of  this  scrape,  when  she  hasn't  so 
much  weight  behind  her." 

So  saying,  before  his  mother  could  stop 
him,  Gustave  had  slipped  out  of  the  car,  and 
was  in  the  water  up  to  bis  waist 

"  He  will  be  drowned  1"  shrieked  Madame 
Poullain. 

"  No  fear,"  cried  Jerome ;  "  we  shall  get 
out  of  it  now,  we  are  at  the  worst, — ^look  at 
the  trees  on  the  two  sides  of  the  road  down 
there ;  as  long  as  we  see  them  we  are  safe. 
Here,  Mr.  Gustave,  catch  well  hold  of  her 
bridle ;  one  is  master  of  a  horse  when  one 
once  holds  him  by  the  mouth.  A  little  to  the 
right,  Master  Gustave ;  I  see  a  current  hero, 
a  proof  there's  a  ditch.  Gome,  get  on,  Gri- 
sonne! that's  a  good  old  girl;  you  shall 
have  double  allowance  if  you  bring  us  out 
of  this.  There-— that's  it — ^we're  beginning 
to  riflo  BOO  see — ^the  water  isn't  near  so 
deep,  it  only  reaches  to  my  knees  now !" 

Our  satisfibction  was  great  indeed  when 
we  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  road  had 
taken  an  upward  direction ;  Grisonne  toiled 
gallantly,  the  two  boys  encouraging  her 
efforts^  and  we  at  last  reached  a  level  whieh 
was  above  the  inundation. 

"  Tou  may  let  go  the  rein  now,"  said 
Jerome. 

"  Get  into  the  car  again,  my  dear  child,* 
cried  Madame  Poullain. 

"  It's  better  Master  GusUve  shooUl  walk," 
observed  the  young  driver ;  **  it  will  prevent 
his  getting  chilled." 

The  mother  saw  that  he  was  right,  and 
offered  no  further  opposition. 

"Is  it  £ur  now  to  reach  homeT  she  in- 
quired. 

**  Home  1"  exclaimed  Jerome.  "  Why,  mis- 
tress, only  look  back  where  we've  been— >w« 
must  swim  if  we  expect  to  get  homa" 

We  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  the  little 
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bill  we  irera  nxniDtmg,  mud  on  koking  roand 
tu,  we  peroeiTed  the  whole  extent  of  our 
danger.  Everywhere  nothing  appenred  hat 
broad  ibeeta  of  water,  with  Tillages  anb* 
merged,  and  trees  jost  peering  above  the 
flood  A  ehain  of  small  hills  alone  seemed 
to  have  escaped,  on  one  of  whioh  we  were 
perched. 

**  What  is  to  become  of  us  T  cried  Madame 
Poollain,  **  I  see  no  signs  of  a  boose  of  any 
kind" 

**  Tet  there  most  be  tome  not  hr  oB,**  I 
remarked,  **  for  I  see  pooltry  in  yonder  field, 
and  they  probably  belong  to  a  ftum." 

Jerome,  with  a  smile  of  approbation  at 
my  sagacity,  immediately  continued  his  route, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  we  arrived  at 
oot*houses,  and  in  due  time  at  the  farm 
itself:  the  inhabitants  of  which  came  run- 
ning out  to  receive  us,  and,  with  endless  ex- 
cJamations,  began  showing  us  all  sorts  of 
hospitality. 

Guf^taveiwas  soon  placed  before  a  laige 
fire,  and  every  precaution,  which  ciroam> 
stances  allowed,  used  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  his  catching  ocdd,  while  Jerome, 
who  appeared  perfectly  careless  of  the 
thorough  wetting  he  had  had,  busied  himself 
in  tending  his  ikithful  steed  which  had  dome 
snob  good  servioa 

The  best  dothes  of  the  fimner's  son  were 
immediately  produced  to  supply  a  change 
of  garments  for  the  yoong  gentleman  who 
sat  shivering  by  the  fire,  and  a  table  was 
readily  prepared  for  the  dinner  of  the  un- 
expected guests,  at  which  Madame  PouUain 
requested  that  a  knife  and  Ibrk  should  be 
laid  for  the  enterprising  guide  to  whom  we 
were  so  much  obliged 

With  all  the  disposition  in  the  world,  not 
only  to  do  justice  to  the  viands  set  before 
us,  but  also  gratify  our  hospitable  enter- 
tainers, it  was  with  infinite  difiiculty  we 
could  manage  to  eat  or  appoar  to  eat  the  fiu-e 
set  before  us,  fur  in  the  smoking  dishes,  pre- 
pared with  all  the  skill  of  the  rural  cook,  the 
predominant  smell  of  garlic  made  itself  but 
too  apparent  I  did  my  best,  and  Madame 
Poullain  exerted  all  her  courtesy,  but  poor 
Qustave  could  not  touch  either  Uie  cookery 
or  the  black  hard  bread,  and  when  be  thought 
to  take  refuge  in  the  wine,  he  fovod  it  so 
sour  and  sharp  that  it  set  his  teeth  on  edge, 
and  colored  his  lips  blue. 

We  were  amused,  meantime,  to  see  with 


what  real  enjoyment  Jerome  threw  himsdf 
on  the  repast  we,  in  vain,  endeavored  to 
honor.  He  made  no  pause,  except  to  hold 
out  his  plate  or  his  glass  €or  more,  while  the 
farmer's  wife  stood  by  in  ecstasies  at  the 
compliment  he  paid  to  her  skilL  When  he 
desisted  at  last  from  his  agreeable  labon, 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  his  dieeks  foil  of 
the  glow  of  health,  and  he  formed  a  remaik> 
able  contrast  to  poor  Oustavc^  who  still 
shivered  with  hunger  and  cold 

The  only  good  bed  in  the  house  was  by 
Madame  Poullain's  desire  got  ready  for  him ; 
but  although  the  best  blankets  and  mattress 
were  put  in  requisition,  the  bed  was  much 
less  soft  tlum  that  he  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to,  so  that  my  poor  young  friend 
lay  tossing  and  tumbling  without  a  hope  of 
sleep,  and  began  to  show  symptoms  of  £ever, 
which  terrified  his  mother,  who  resolved  to 
send  off  without  delay  to  the  next  village  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  medical  man. 

With  this  intent  she  went  hersdf  oat  to 
the  stable,  and  there  found  Jerome  ooofort- 
ably  asleep  on  a  bundle  of  fresh  straw,  en- 
joying his  dreama  She  woke  him  op,  and 
desired  him  to  mount  Orisonne  without  a 
moment's  delay,  and  set  fbrth  in  eearch  of  a 
doctor. 

He  was  soon  ready,  and  with  all  the 
promptitude  in  the  world  galloped  off  to  the 
rescue,  while  the  poor  mothw  took  her 
place  by  her  son's  bedside  watching  his 
every  breath,  and  at  last  she  had  the  satis- 
fibction  to  hear  that  he  ceased  moaning,  and 
by  degrees  he  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

She  was  still  watching  him,  and  I  had 
taken  my  post  at  the  door  looking  out  for 
the  retun  of  the  messenger,  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  gave  me  a  hope  of  what  in  reality 
had  occurred. 

Jerome  had  met  in  the  village,  not  the 
doctor  he  had  been  sent  in  quest  o^  but  a 
familiar  friend  of  Madame  Poullain'a,  a  medi- 
cal man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
frequent  visits  at  her  house,  and,  having 
called  while  we  were  out,  and  being  alarmed 
when  he  heard  of  the  inundation,had  travelled 
in  the  direction  he  supposed  it  likely  we 
should  take.  He  tiius  met  tbe  messenger, 
and  forthwith  turned  his  horse's  head  our 
way. 

The  invalid  was  soon  pronounced  capable 
of  travelling,  and  our  adventure  ended  in 
taking  our  places  in  Monsieur  Annand's 
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comfortable  earriage,  in  which  we  were  ood- 
ducted  by  a  longer  but  safe  route,  back  to 
the  chateau,  while  Jerome  and  Qriaonne 
took  their  time  in  returning  as  it  best  pleased 
the  young  driver. 

Monsieur  Armand,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  philosopher,  seized  this  opportunity  slyly 
to  insinuate  his  opinion  of  education  in 
general,  and  the  advantages  of  bringing  up 
young  men  in  habits  of  hardihood  and  endu- 
rance. My  friend,  Madame  PouUain,  did 
not  venture  a  remark,  but  it  might  have 
been  owing  to  this  little  incident  that  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  yielded  to  the  advice  he 
had  long  given  that  her  son  should  be  sent 
to  the  public  college  at  Blois,  where  he  be- 
came, before  many  months  were  over,  one 
of  the  strongest,  gayest,  and  most  healthy 
looking  boys  there,  having  gained  in  man- 
liness what  he  lost  in  delicacy,  and  looking 
little  else  able  to  contend  with  the  accidents 
of  the  country  than  Jerome  himself. 


From  "  Th«  DahUa  Univwiity 


THE  FAIRY  WELL 

FoBTv  from  s  sparkllDg  well 

A  little  BtPBam  went  bubbling, 
Bat  there  was  some  nd  spell, 

Its  boBom  ever  troubling; 
When  through  the  balmy  air 

No  Mnt  breese  had  been  slg^dng, 
A  low  moan  was  heard  there. 

As  of  an  Inihnt  djrlng. 

The  ripples  on  its  breast 

Where  ever  in  commotion, 
And  foand  as  rarely  rest 

As  billows  on  the  ocesn« 
But  when  the  first  star  shone 

From  the  blue  sky  at  even, 
That  gently  plaintive  moan 

Aaeended  thenoe  to  Heaven. 

Maaic  so  soft  and  sweet, 

Bo  moomfrilly  thrilling, 
As  was  this  calm  retreat 

With  notes  of  sorrow  flUing— 
How  could  it  be  of  earth, 

Or  share  In  earthly  gladness, 
When  even  its  seeming  mirth 

Partook  so  much  of  sadness. 

Euh  evening  near  that  well 
A  female  form  was  sitting, 

Whose  beauty  did  excel 
The  ftdries  round  her  flitting. 


She  came  to  breathe  her  tale 

Of  love  and  bitter  sorrow. 
And  from  the  stare  so  pale 

Some  nys  of  hope  to  borrow, 

The  loved  one  of  her  heart. 

Inspired  by  noble  duty, 
From  her  was  forced  to  part 

In  her  glad  hour  of  beauty ; 
And  fell  be  in  the  fleM, 

Victorious  although  gory, 
His  life  his  country's  shield, 

His  death  his  country's  glory. 

The  Spirit  of  that  well 

Oft  view'd  the  grief'Struck  maiden, 
Whose  breast  with  care  did  swell, 

Whose  heart  with  grief  was  Isden ; 
And  while  a  tear  would  stray 

From  her  soft  eyes  in  pity, 
To  her  at  close  of  day 

She  sang  this  plaintive  ditty. 

<"  Why,  fair  one  of  the  earth, 

Why  mournest  thou  so  wUdlyt 
When,  in  their  happy  mirth, 

The  bright  stars  shine  so  mUdly ; 
And  even  the  silken  flowen 

Are  slumbering  and  sleeping 
Around  thy  garden  bowers. 

Whilst  thou,  alas !  art  weeping  ? 

"  Cease,  cease,  those  bitter  sighs. 

Be  not  so  heavy4iearted, 
Thy  love  to  yon  dear  skies 

Before  thee  has  departed ; 
And  should  he  now  look  down, 

And  see  his  loved  one  fkdlng. 
What  tean  his  cheek  wonkl  drown, 

Whst  grief  hU  brow  be  shading  1 

*^  Lo  I  as  yon  silvery  star 

May  soon  in  storms  be  shrouded, 
And  Its  soft  rays  afar 

To  US  be  overelouded. 
Even  sOy  thy  heart's  despair 

Would  dim  his  daxxllng  brightasMi 
And  shade  with  douUs  of  care 

His  robe  of  snowy  whiteness." 

Died  on  the  mslden'ii  ear 

The  song  of  the  kind  fisiry ; 
Then  eeased  the  gushing  tear, 

Then  grew  her  heart  leaa 
For  parting  here,  she  knew. 

Leads  to  a  future  meeting. 
Where  all  the  good  and  true 

E^|oy  an  endless  greeting. 


And  oft  she  eame  again 

To  thank  the  WeU's  fair  daughter, 
For  that  consoling  strain 

In  which  such  truths  she  taught  her; 
Bttt  on  the  streamlet  flow*d 

In  mild  and  peaceful  gladness— 
Her  beautiful  abode 

Who  changed  to  Joy  such  i 
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And  ttrni,  when  all  ia  pnin 

Above,  beneath,  aroiind  «•« 
And  sorrow**  crushing  ohnln 

With  iron  link  heth  bound  us, 
Let  us,  no  longer  bowM 

To  eerth  with  hopeless  sorrow, 
Bee,  through  the  darkest  dottd. 

Bays  of  a  Joyous  narrow. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  POUCE- 
OFFICER. 

MART  KuroBFoaa 

TowAEM  the  dose  of  the  year  1886,  I 
was  hurriedly  dispatched  to  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  person  of  one 
Charles  James  Marshall,  a  ooUectiog  derk, 
who^  it  was  suddenly  diaeovered,  had  ab- 
sconded with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
belonging  to  his  employers.    I  was  too  late 
— Charles  James  MarJudl  having  sailed  in 
one  of  the  American  liners  the  day  before 
my  arrival  in  the  northern  commercial  capi- 
tal   This  fret  well  ascertained,  I  immedi- 
ately set  oat  on  my  return  to  London. 
Winter  had  come  upon  us  unusually  early ; 
the  weather  was  bitterly  cold ;  and  a  pier- 
cing wind  caused  the  snow,  which  had  been 
frlUng  heavily  for  several  hours,  to  gyrate 
in  fierce,  blinding  eddies,  and  heaped  it  up 
here  and  there  into  large  and  dangerous 
drifka    The  obstruction  offered  by  the  rap- 
idly-congealing snow  greatly  delayed  onr 
progress  between  Liverpool  and  Birming- 
ham ;  and  at  a  few  miles  only  distant  from 
the  latter  city  the  leading  engine  ran  off  the 
Una    Fortunately,  the  rate  at  which  we 
were  travelling  was  a  very  slow  one,  and  no 
accident  of  moment  occurred.    Having  no 
luggage  to  care  for,  I  walked  on  to  Bir- 
mingham, where  I  found  the  parliamentary 
train  just  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  I  took  my  seat  in  one  of  the 
then  very  much  exposed  and  unoomfortable 
carriages.   We  travelled  steadily  and  safely, 
though  slowly  along,  and  reached  Rugby 
Station  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  were  to 
remain,  the  guard  told  us,  till  a  fast-down 
train  had  passed.     All  of  us  hurried  as 
quickly  as  we  could  to  the  large  room  at 
this  station,  where  biasing  fires  and  other 
appliances   soon    thawed    the    half-froaen 


bodies,  and  loosened  the  toognes  of  the 
numerous  and  motley  passengers.  After  re- 
covering the  use  of  my  benumbed  limbs  and 
frculties,  I  had  leisure  to  look  around  and 
survey  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  about 


me. 


Two  persons  had  travelled  in  the  same 
compartment  with  me  from  Birmingham, 
whose  exterior,  as  disclosed  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  railway  carriage,  created  some  sor 
prise  that  such  finely-attired,  faahionaHe 
gentlemen  should  stoop  to  journey  by  the 
plebeian  penny-a-mile  train.    I  oould  now 
observe  them  in  a  clearer  light,  and  sorpriee 
at  their  apparent  condescension  Taniafaed  at 
once.    To  an  eye  less  experienced  than  mine 
in  the  artifices  and  expedients  fiuniliar  to  a 
certain  class  of  **  swells,"  they  might  perhaps 
have  passed  muster  for  what  they  assumed 
to  be,  especially  amidst  the  varied  crowd  of 
a  **  parliamentary  f  but  their  copper  finery 
could  not  for  a  moment  impose  upon  me. 
The  watch-chains  were,  I  saw,  mosaic ;  the 
watches,  so  frequently  displayed,  gilt ;  eye- 
glasses the  same ;  the  coats,  fur-ccdlared  and 
cuffed,  were  ill-fitting  and    second-hand; 
ditto  of  the  varnished  boots  and  reoot^ted 
velvet  waistcoats ;  while  the  luxuriant  mus- 
taches and  whiskers,  and  flowing  wigs,  were 
unmistakably  mere  pUeeM  ^oeeasicm — as- 
sumed and  diversified  at  pleasure.    They 
were  both  apparently  about  fifty  years  of 
age ;  one  of  them  perhaps  one  or  two  years 
less  than  that    I  watched  them  narrowly, 
the  more  so  from  their  making  themselves 
ostentatiously  attentive  to  a  young  woman 
— girl  rather  she  seemed~of  a  remarkably 
graceful  figure,  but  whose  face  I  had  not 
yet  obtained  a  glimpse  o£     They  made 
boisterous  way  for  her  to  the  fire,  and  were 
profuse  and  noisy  in  their  offers  of  refresh- 
ment— all  of  which,  I  observed,  were  per- 
emptorily declined.    She  was  dressed  in 
deep,  unexpensive  mourning ;  and  from  her 
timid  gestures  and  averted  head,  whenever 
either  of  the  fellows  addressed  her,  was«  it 
was  evident,  terrified  as  well  as  annoyed  by 
their  rude  and  insolent  notice.    I  quietly 
drew  near  to  the  side  of  the  fireplace  at 
which  she  stood,  and  with  some  difficulty 
obtained  a  sight  of  her  features.     I  was 
struck  with  extreme  surprise — ^not  so  much 
at  her  singular  beauty,  as  from  an  instanta- 
neous conviction  that  she  was  known  to  me, 
or  at  least  that  I  had  seen  her  ireqaently 
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before,  but  where  or  when  1  could  not  at 
all  call  to  mind.  Again  I  looked,  and  my 
first  impression  waa  confirmed.  At  this 
moment  the  elder  of  the  two  men  I  hate 
partially  described,  placed  his  hand,  with  a 
rude  familiarity,  upon  the  girl's  shoulder, 
proflfering  at  the  same  time  a  glass  of  hot 
brandy  and  water  for  her  acceptance.  She 
turned  sharply  and  indignantly  away  from 
the  fellow ;  and  looking  round  as  if  for  pro- 
tection, caught  my  eagerly-fixed  gaze. 

"Mr.  Waters  I"  she  impulsively  ejacula- 
ted.   "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  \" 

"  Yes,**  I  answered,  "  that  is  certainly  my 
name;  but  1  scarcely  remember —  Stand 
back,  fellow  1"  I  angrily  continued,  as  her 
tormentor,  emboldened  by  the  spirits  he 
had  drank,  pressed  with  a  jeering  grin 
upon  his  face  towards  her,  still  tendering 
the  brandy  and  water.  "  Stand  back  I'*  He 
replied  by  a  curse  and  a  threat  The  next 
moment  his  flowing  wig  was  whirling  across 
the  room,  and  he  standing  with  his  bullet- 
head  bare  but  for  a  few  locks  of  iron^gray, 
in  an  attitude  of  speechless  rage  and  con- 
fusion, increased  by  the  peaU .  of  laughter 
which  greeted  his  ludicrous,  nnwigged  as- 
pect He  quickly  put  himself  in  a  fighting 
attitude,  and,  backed  by  his  companion, 
challeoged  me  to  battle.  This  was  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  and  1  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  when  the  bell  an- 
nouncing the  instant  departure  of  the  train 
rang  out,  my  furious  antagonist  gathered 
up  and  adjusted  his  wig,  and  we  all  sallied 
forth  to  take  our  places — the  young  woman 
holding  fiast  by  my  arm,  and  in  a  low,  ner- 
vous voice,  be^^ng  me  not  to  leave  her.  I 
watched  the  two  fellows  take  their  seats, 
and  then  led  her  to  the  hindmost  carriage, 
which  we  had  to  ourselves  as  £ur  as  the 
next  station. 

**  Are  Mrs.Water8  and  Emily  quite  well  t" 
said  the  young  woman  coloring,  and  lower- 
ing her  eyes  beneath  my  earnest  gaze,  which 
ahe  seemed  for  a  nM>ment  to  misinterpret 

*'  Quite— entirely  so,'*  1  almost  stammer- 
ed.   '*  You  know  us  then  t" 

"  Surely  I  do,"  she  replied,  reassured  by 
my  manner.  "  But  you,  it  seems,**  she  pres- 
ently added  with  a  winning  smile,  "  have 
quite  forgotten  little  Mary  Kingsford." 

"Mary  Kingsford  1"  I  exclaimed,  almoet 
with  a  shout  '*  Why,  so  it  is  1  But  what 
a  transformation  a  few  years  have  efieoted  1" 


"Do  you  think  sot  Not  pretttf  Mary 
Kingsford  now  then,  I  suppose  ?"  she  added 
with  a  light,  pleasant  laugh. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  you  vain  puss 
you  r  I  rejoined  quite  gleefully  ;  for  I  was 
overjoyed  at  meeting  with  the  gentle,  well- 
remembered  playmate  of  my  own  eldest 
girl.  We  were  old  £uniliar  friends — almost 
father  and  daughter — ^in  an  instant 

Little  Mary  Kingsford,  I  should  state, 
was,  when  I  left  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest^ most  engaging  children  I  had  ever 
seen ;  and  a  petted  favorite  not  only  with 
us,  but  of  every  other  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  was  the  only  child  of  Philip 
and  Mary  Kingsford — a  bumUe,  worthy, 
and  mudi  respected  couple.  The  father 
was  gardener  to  Sir  Pyott  Dalzell,  and  her 
mother  eked  out  his  wages  to  a  respectable 
maintenance  by  keeping  a  cheap  children's 
school.  The  change  which  a  few  years  had 
wrought  in  the  beautiful  child  was  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  my  imperfect  recog- 
nition of  her ;  but  the  instant  her  name  was 
mentioned,  I  at  once  recognized  the  rare 
comeliness  which  h^  charmed  us  all  in  her 
childhood.  The  soft  brown  eyes  were  the 
same,  though  now  revealing  profounder 
depths,  and  emitting  a  more  pensive  ex- 
pression; the  hair,  though  deepened  in 
color,  was  still  golden ;  her  complexion,  lit 
up  as  it  now  was  by  a  sweet  blush,  was 
brilliant  as  ever;  whilst  her  child-person 
had  become  matured  and  developed  into* 
womanly  symmetry  and  grace.  The  bril- 
liancy of  color  vanished  from  her  cheek  as 
I  glanced  meaningly  at  her  mourning  droea. 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  in  a  sad  quivering 
voice — "  yea,  father  is  gone  1  It  will  be  six 
months  come  next  Thursday  that  he  died  I 
Mother  is  well,"  she  continued  more  cheer- 
fully after  a  pause,  "  in  health,  but  poorly 
off;  and  I — and  I,"  she  added,  with  a  faint 
effort  at  a  smile,  "  am  going  to  London  to 
seek  my  fortune  l" 

"  To  seek  your  fortune !" 

"  Yes ;  you  know  my  cousin,  Sophy  Clarke  I 
Li  one  of  her  letters,  she  said  she  often  saw 
you." 

I  nodded  without  speaking.  I  knew  little 
of  Sophia  Clarke,  except  that  she  was  the 
somewhat  gay,  coquettish  shopwoman  of  a 
higlily  respectable  confectioner  in  the  Strand, 
whom  I  shall  call  by  the  name  of  Morria 

"  I  am  to  be  Sophy's  fellow  ehop-aaaiat* 
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anV'  ooDtiDiied  Mary  Eingslbrd ;  "  not  of 
coune  at  first  at  sach  good  wages  as  she 
gets.  So  lucky  for  me,  is  it  not,  since  I 
most  go  to  service  f  And  so  kind,  too,  of 
Sophy  to  interest  herself  for  me  T 

**  Well,  it  may  be  so.  Bat  surely  I  haY« 
heard — ^my  wife  at  least  has— that  you  and 
RidMrd  Westlake  were  engaged  t — Excuse 
me,  Mary,  I  was  not  aware  the  subject  was 
a  painful  or  unpleasant  one." 

*  Richard's  father,"  she  replied  with  some 
spirit,  "  has  higher  views  for  his  son.  It  is 
idl  off  between  ns  now,"  she  added ;  "  and 
perhaps  it  is  for  the  best  that  it  should  be 
sa" 

I  oonld  have  rightly  interpreted  these 
words  without  the  aid  of  the  partially-ez- 
pressed  sigh  which  followed  them.  Tlie 
perilous  position  of  so  attractive^  so  inex- 
perienced, so  guileless  a  yonng  creature, 
amidst  the  temptations  and  vanities  of  Lon- 
don, so  painfully  impressed  and  preoccupied 
me,  that  I  scarcely  uttered  another  word 
till  the  rapidly-diminishing  rate  of  the  train 
announced  that  we  neared  a  station,  after 
which  it  was  probable  we  should  have  no 
further  opportunity  far  private  converse. 

^'Thoee  men — those  fellows  at  Rugby — 
where  did  you  meet  with  them  f "  I  inquired. 

"  About  thirty  or  forty  miles  below  Bir- 
mingham, where  they  entered  the  carriage 
in  which  I  was  seated.  At  Birmingham  I 
managed  to  avoid  them.** 

Little  more  passed  between  us  till  we 
reached  London.  Sophia  Olarke  received 
her  cousin  at  the  Euston  station,  and  was 
profuse  of  felicitations  and  compliments 
upon  her  arrival  and  personal  appearance. 
After  receiving  a  promise  from  Mary  Kings- 
ford  to  call  and  take  tea  with  my  wife  and 
her  old  playmate  on  the  following  Sunday, 
I  handed  the  two  yonng  women  into  a  cab 
in  waiting,  and  they  drove  off.  I  had  not 
moved  away  from  the  spot  when  a  voice  a 
few  laces  behind  me,  which  I  thought  I  re- 
cognized, called  out:  ^ Quick,  ooachee,  or 
youll  lose  sight  of  them  t"  As  I  turned 
quickly  round,  another  cab  drove  smartly 
off,  which  I  followed  at  a  run.  I  found,  on 
reaching  Ix>wer  Seymour-street,  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  as  to  the  owner  of  the  voice, 
nor  of  his  purpose.  The  fellow  I  had  un- 
wigged  at  Rugby  thrust  his  body  half  out 
of  the  cab  window,  and  pointing  to  the  ve- 
hicle wludi  contained  the  two  girls,  called 


ottt  to  the  driver  **  to  mind  and  make  no 
mistake."  Hie  man  nodded  hitdUgeBce, 
and  lashed  his  horse  into  a  Ibater  psce 
Nothing  that  I  might  do  oonld  prevent  Uie 
fellows  from  ascertainiqg  Mary  Kingtfonfs 
place  of  abode ;  and  as  that  was  all  tbst, 
for  the  present  at  least,  need  be  apprdioid- 
ed,  I  desisted  from  parsnit^  and  bent  b; 
steps  homewarda. 

Mary  Kingsford  kept  her  appoiBtmeot  a 
the  Sunday,  and  in  reply  to  our  qaestaoDia^ 
said  she  liked  her  aituatioii  very  well.  Hl 
and  Mrs.  Morris  were  ezoeediDglj  kind  to 
her ;  so  was  Sophia.  **  Her  eofotan,"  At 
added,  in  reply  to  a  look  which  I  oouU  mi 
repress,  **  was  perhaps  a  little  gaj  and  fi«e 
of  manner,  but  the  best-hearted  creature  it 
the  world"  The  two  teUawB  who  had  ki- 
lowed  them  had,  I  found,  already  tvioe 
visited  the  shop ;  but  their  attentions  tf^ 
peered  now  to  be  exdusively  directed  ti- 
wards  Sophia  Olarke,  whose  vanity  ikj 
not  a  little  gratified  The  namea  they  pw 
were  Hartley  and  Simpson.  So  entirdr 
guileless  and  unsophisticated  was  the  gentk 
country  maiden,  that  I  saw  she  scarcriT 
comprehended  the  hints  and  wmraings  whA 
I  threw  out  At  parting,  however,  sfe 
made  me  a  serious  promise  that  she  wcdi 
instantly  apply  to  me  should  any  diiBeEhr 
or  perplexity  overtake  her. 

I  often  called  in  at  the  confectioner's,  ai 
was  gratified  to  find  that  Hary*«  modes 
propriety  of  behavior,  in  a  somewhat  d£ 
cult  position,  had  gained  her  the  goodvl 
of  her  employers)  who  invariably  spoke  af 
her  with  kindness  and  respect  Kevo-theleaB 
the  cark  and  care  of  a  London  life,  witb  ts 
incessant  employment  and  late  hours,  moil 
I  perceived,  began  to  tell  upon  her  beahk 
and  spirits ;  and  it  was  consequently  wztb  i 
strong  emotion  of  pleasure  I  heard  firaoiKv 
wife  that  she  had  seen  a  passage  in  a  ktier 
from  Mary's  mother,  to  the  efEect  tittt  tte 
elder  WeAlake  was  betrayii^  symptoDB  ^' 
yielding  to  the  angry  and  passionate  erpet 
tulations  of  bis  only  son,  relative  to  the  et 
forced  breaking  off  his  engagement  wjti 
Mary  Kingsford  The  blush  with  which  sbt 
presented  the  letter  was,  I  was  toldL  ve; 
eloquent 

One  evening,  on  passing  Morris's  shop.  '. 
observed  Hartley  and  Simpson  there.  V^ 
were  swallowing  custards  and  other  cqoIk^ 
tionaiy  with  much  gusto;  and,  frian  ths 
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new  and  ooatljr  habiliments,  seemed  to  be 
in  sarprifliogly  good  case.  Tbey  were  smirk- 
ing and  smiling  at  the  cousins  with  rade 
confidence ;  and  Sophia  Clarke,  I  was  griev- 
ed to  see,  repaid  their  insulting  impertinence 
"hj  her  most  elaborate  smiles  and  graces.  I 
paraed  on ;  and  presently  meeting  with  a 
brother-detectire,  who,  it  struck  me,  might 
know  something  of  the  two  gentlemen,  I 
turned  back  with  him,  and  pointed  them 
ottt.    A  glance  sufficed  him. 

**  Hartley  and  Simpson  you  say  T  he  re- 
marked after  we  had  walked  away  to  some 
distance  :  **  those  are  only  two  of  their  nu- 
merous o/tosea  I  cannot,  however,  say  that 
I  am  as  yet  on  very  familiar  terms  with 
them;  but  as  I  am  especially  directed  to 
cultivate  their  acquaintance,  there  is  no 
doabt  we  shall  be  more  intimate  with  each 
other  before  long.  Gamblers,  blacklegs* 
swindlers,  I  already  know  them  to  be  ;  and 
I  would  take  odds  they  are  not  unfrequently 
something  more,  especially  when  fortune  and 
the  bones  run  erase  with  them." 

**  They  appear  to  be  in  high  feather  just 
now,"  I  remarked. 

**  Tes :  they  are  connected,  I  suspect,  with 
the  gang  who  cleaned  out  young  Qarslade 
last  week  in  Jermyn-street  I'd  lay  a  trifle," 
added  my  friend,  as  I  turned  to  leave  him, 
''*  that  one  or  both  of  them  will  wear  the 
Queens  livery,  gny  turned  up  with  yellow, 
before  many  weeks  are  past    Qood*by.*' 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  conversation, 
I  and  my  wife  paid  a  visit  to  Astley*s,  for 
the  gratification  of  onr  youngsters,  who  had 
long  been  promised  a  sight  of  the  equestrian 
marvels  exhibited  at  that  celebrated  am- 
phitheatre. It  was  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary :  and  when  we  came  out  of  the  theatre, 
we  found  the  weather  had  changed  to  dark 
and  sleety,  with  a  sharp,  nipping  wind.  X 
had  to  call  at  Scotland- Yard  ;  my  wife  and 
children  consequently  proceeded  home  in  a 
cab  without  me ;  and  after  assisting  to  quell 
a  slight  disturbance  originating  in  a  gin- 
palace  dose  by,  I  went  on  my  way  over 
Westminster  Bridge.  The  inclement  weather 
had  cleared  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time ;  so  that,  excepting 
myself,  no  foot-passenger  was  visible  on  the 
bridge  till  X  had  about  half-crossed  it,  when 
a  female  figure,  closely  muffled  up  about  the 
head,  and  sobbing  bitterly,  passed  rapidly 
by  on  the  opposite  side.  I  turned  and 
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gazed  after  the  retreating  figure :  it  was  a 
youthful,  symmetrical  one ;  and  after  a  few 
moments'  hesitation,  I  determined  to  follow 
at  a  distance,  and  as  unobservedly  as  I  could. 
On  the  woman  sped,  without  pause  or  hesi- 
tation, till  she  reached  Astley's,  where  I 
observed  her  stop  suddenly,  and  toss  ber 
arms  in  the  air  with  a  gesture  of  de8{>era- 
tioa      I  quickened  my  steps,   which  she 
observing,    uttered    a  sL'ght   scream,  and 
darted  swiftly  off  again,  moaning  and  sob- 
bing as  she  raa    The  slight  momentary 
glimpse  I  had  obtained  of  her  features  be- 
neath the  gas^lamp  opposite  Astley's,  sug- 
gested   a    frightful    apprehension    and    I 
followed  at  my  utmost  speed.    She  turned 
at  the  first  cross-street,  and  I  should  soon 
have  overtaken  her,  but   that    in  darting 
round  the  comer  where  she  disappeared,  I 
ran  full  butt  against  a  stout,  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  was  hurrying  smartly  along  out 
of  the  weather.     What  witli  the  suddeness 
of  the  shock  and  the  alipperiness  of  the  pave* 
ment,  down  we  both  reeled;  and  by  the 
time  we  had  regained  our  feet,  and  growled 
savagely  at  each  other,  the  young  woman, 
whoever  she  was,  had    disappeared,  and 
more  than  half  an  hour's  eager  search  after 
her  proved  fruitless.    At  last  I  bethought 
me  of  hiding  at  one  corner  of  Westminster 
Bridge.    I   had  watched  impatiently    for 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  I  observed  the 
object  of  my  pursuit  stealing  timidly  and 
furtively  towards  the  bridge  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  As  she  came  nearly  abreast 
of  where   I  stood,  I  darted  forward ;  she 
saw,  without  recognising  me,  and  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  terror,  fiew  down  towards 
the  river,  where  a  number  of  pieces  of  balk 
and  other  timber  were  fastened  together, 
forming  a  kind  of  loose  raft.    I  followed 
with  desperate  haste,  for  I  saw  that  it  was 
indeed  Mary  Kingsford,  and  loudly  calling 
to  her  by  name  to  stop.    She  did  not  appear 
to  hear  me,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  un- 
happy girl  had  gained  the  end  of  the  timber- 
raft.    One  instant  she  paused  with  clasped 
hands  upon  the  brink,  and  in  another  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  dark  and  moaning 
river.    On  reaching  the  spot  where  she  had 
disappeared,  I  could  not  at  first  sec  her  in 
consequence  of  the  dark  mourning  dress  she 
had  on.    Presently  I  caught  sight  of  her, 
still  unbome  by  her  spread  clothes,  but  al- 
ready carried  by  the  swift  cuirent  beyond 
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my  reacb.  The  only  chance  was  to  crawl 
along  a  piece  of  round  timber  which  pro- 
jected farther  into  the  river,  and  by  the  end 
of  which  Bhe  must  pass.  This  I  effected 
with  some  difficulty ;  and  laying  myself  out 
at  full  length,  vainly  endeavored,  with  out- 
stretched, straining  arms,  to  grasp  her  dress. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  plunge 
in  after  her.  I  will  confess  that  I  hesitated 
to  do  BO.  I  was  encumbered  with  a  heavy 
dress,  which  there  was  no  time  to  put  off, 
and  moreover,  like  most  inland  men,  I  was 
but  an  indifferent  swimmer.  My  indecision 
quickly  vanished.  The  wretched  gh*!,  though 
gradually  sinking,  had  not  yet  uttered  a  cry, 
or  appeared  to  struggle  ;  but  when  the 
chilling  waters  reached  her  lips,  she  seemed 
to  suddenly  revive  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
horror  of  her  fate :  she  fought  wildly  with 
the  engulfing  tide,  and  shrieked  piteously 
for  helpi  Before  one  could  count  ten,  I  had 
grasped  her  by  the  arm,  and  lifted  her  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  As  I  did  so, 
I  felt  as  if  suddenly  encased  and  weighed 
down  by  leaden  garments,  so  quickly  had 
my  thick  clothing  and  high  boots  sucked  in 
the  water.  Vainly,  thus  burdened  and  im- 
peded, did  I  endeavor  to  regain  the  raft ;  the 
strong  tide  bore  us  outwards,  and  I  glared 
round,  in  inexpressible  dismay,  for  some 
means  of  extrication  from  the  fHghtful  peril 
in  which  I  found  myself  involved.  Happily, 
right  in  the  direction  the  tide  was  drifting 
us,  a  large  barge  lay  moored  by  a  chain- 
cable.  Eagerly  I  seized  and  twined  one 
arm  firmly  round  it  and  thus  partially 
secure,  hallooed  with  renewed  power  for 
assistance.  It  soon  came :  a  passer-by  had 
witnessed  the  flight  of  the  girl  and  my  pur- 
suit, and  was  already  hastening  with  others 
to  oar  assistance.  A  wherry  was  unmoor- 
ed :  guided  by  my  voice,  they  soon  reached 
us ;  and  but  a  brief  interval  elapsed  before 
we  were  safely  housed  in  an  ac^oining 
tavern. 

A  change  of  dress,  with  which  the  land- 
lord kindly  supplied  me,  a  blazing  fire,  and 
a  couple  of  glasses  of  hot  brandy  and  wa- 
ter soon  restored  warmth  and  vigor,  to  my 
chilled  and  partially  benumbed  limbs ;  but 
more  than  two  hours  elapsed  before  Mary, 
who  had  swallowed  a  good  deal  of  water, 
was  in  a  condition  to  be  removed.  I  had 
just  sent  for  a  cab,  when  two  police-officers, 
well  known  to  me,  entered  the  room  with 


official  briskness.  Maiy  screamed,  staggeredif 
towards  me,  and  clinging  to  my  ann,  be* 
sought  me  with  frantic  eamestoess  to  ami 
her. 

*<What  is  the  meaning  of  thisT   I 
claimed,  addressing  one  of  the  polioe-oflicera. 

*'  Merely,'*  said  he,  "  that  the  young  wom- 
an that's  clinging  so  tight  to  yoa  b^s  beecr 
committing  an  audacious  robbery " 

"No— no— DO  1"  broke  in  the  terrified 
girl. 

**  Of  course  you'll  say  so,"  continued  th» 
officer.  "  All  I  know  is,  that  the  diamond 
brooch  was  found  snugly  hid  away  in  her 
own  box.  But  come,  we  have  been  after 
you  for  the  last  three  hours ;  so  yoa  bad 
better  come  along  at  once." 

"  Save  me ! — save  me  t"  sobbed  poor  Ma- 
ry,  as  she  tightened  her  grasp  upon  my  arm 
and  looked  with  beseeching  agooy  in  ny 
fiice. 

**  Be  comforted,"  I  whispered ;  "  yoa  ahmll 
go  home  with  me.  Calm  yourself,  Mia 
Kingsford,"  I  added  in  a  loader  tone :  **  I  oo 
more  beUeve  yoa  have  stolen  a  diamond 
brooch  than  that  I  have." 

"Bless you  1 — bless  you!"  she  gasped  io 
the  intervals  of  her  convulsive  sobs. 

"There  is  some  wretched  misapprehen- 
sion in  this  business,  I  am  quite  sure,"  I 
continued ;  **  but  at  all  events  I  shall  bail 
her— for  this  night  at  least" 

"BaUherl    That  b  hardly  regolar." 

"  No ;  but  you  will  tell  the  superintend- 
ent that  Mary  Kingsford  is  in  my  custody, 
and  that  I  answer  for  her  appearance  to- 
morrow." 

The  men  hesitated,  but  I  stood  too  well 
at  head-quarters  for  them  to  do  more  than 
hesitate ;  and  the  cab  I  had  ordered  being 
just  then  announced,  I  passed  with  Mary 
out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  I  could,  for  I 
feared  her  senses  were  again  leaving  her. 
The  air  revived  her  somewhat^  and  I  lifted 
her  into  the  cab,  placing  myself  beside  her. 
She  appeared  to  listen  in  fisarful  doubt 
whether  I  would  be  allowed  to  take  her 
with  me ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  wheels  had 
made  a  score  of  revolutions  that  her  fears 
vanished;  then  throwing  herself  upon  my 
neck  in  an  ecstacy  of  gratitude,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  continued  till  we 
reached  home  sobbing  on  my  bosom  like  a 
broken-hearted  child.  She  had,  I  found 
been  there  about  ten  o'clock  to  seek  me^ 
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and  being  told  that  I  waa  gone  to  Astley'a, 
had  started  off  to  find  me  there. 

Mary  still  slept,  or  at  least  she  had  not 
risen,  when  I  left  home  the  following  mom> 
ing  to  endeavor  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strange  accusation  preferred  against  her.  I 
first  saw  the  superintendent,  who,  after 
hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  quite  approved 
of  all  that  I  had  done,  and  intrusted  the  case 
entirely  to  my  care.  I  next  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  and  Sophia  Clarke,  and  then 
waited  upon  the  prosecutor,  a  youngish 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Saville,  lodging 
in  Essex-street,  Strand.  One  or  two  things 
I  heard  necessitated  a  visit  to  other  ofiicers 
of  police,  incidentally,  as  I  found,  mixed  up 
with  the  affair.  By  the  time  all  this  was 
done,  and  an  effectual  watch  had  been 
placed  upon  Mr.  Augustus  Saville's  move- 
ments,  evening  had  fallen,  and  I  wended  my 
way  homewards,  both  to  obtain  a  little  rest 
and  hear  Mary  Kingsford's  version  of  the 
strange  story. 

Tlie  result  of  my  inquiries  may  be  thus 
briefly  summed  up.  Ten  days  befcnre,  Sophia 
Clarke  told  her  cousin  that  she  had  orders 
for  Covent^Oarden  Theatre ;  and  as  it  was 
not  one  of  their  busy  nights,  she  thought 
they  might  obtain  leave  to  go.  Mary  ex- 
pressed her  doubt  of  this,  as  both  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Morris,  who  were  strict,  and  somewhat 
fiinatical  Dissenters,  disapproved  of  playgo- 
ing,  especially  for  young  women.  Neverthe- 
less  Sophia  asked,  informeil  Mary  that  the  re- 
quired  permission  had  been  readily  accorded, 
and  off  they  went  in  high  spirits.  Mary  es- 
pecially, who  had  never  been  to  a  theatre 
in  her  life  before.  When  there  they  were 
joined  by  Hartley  and  Simpson,  much  to 
Mary's  annoyance  and  vexation,  especially 
as  she  saw  that  her  cousin  expected  them. 
She  had,  in  fiact,  accepted  the  orders  from 
them.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertain- 
ments, they  all  four  came  out  together,  when 
suddenly  there  arose  a  hustling  and  confu- 
sion, accompanied  with  loud  outcries,  and  a 
violent  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  crowd. 
The  disturbance  was,  however,  soon  quelled ; 
and  Mary  and  her  cousin  had  reached  the 
outer  door,  when  two  police-ojQScers  seized 
Hartley  and  his  friend,  and  insisted  upon 
their  going  with  them.  A  scuffle  ensued; 
but  other  officers  being  at  hand,  the  two 
men  were  secured,  and  carried  off.  The 
cousins,  terribly  frightened,  called  a  coach. 


and  were  very  glad  to  find  themselves  at 
home  again.  And  now  it  came  out  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  had  been  told  that  they 
were  going  to  spend  the  evening  at  my  hoose^ 
and  had  no  idea  thict  they  were  going  to 
the  play  I  Vexed  as  Mary  was  at  the  de- 
ception, she  was  too  kindly-tempered  to  re- 
fuse to  keep  her  cousin's  secret ;  especially 
knowing  as  she  did  that  the  discovery  of  the 
deceit  Sophia  had  practised  would  in  all 
probability  be  followed  by  her  immediate 
discharge.  Hartley  and  his  friend  swaggered 
on  the  following  afternoon  into  the  shop,  and 
whispered  Sophia  that  their  arrest  by  the 
police  had  arisen  from  a  strange  mistake, 
for  which  the  most  ample  apologies  had  been 
offered  and  accepted.  After  this  matters 
went  on  as  usual,  except  that  Mary  perceived 
a  growing  insolence  and  familiarity  in  Hart- 
ley's manner  towards  her.  His  lang^uage 
was  frequently  quite  unintelligible,  and  once 
he  asked  her  plainly  "  if  she  did  not  mean 
that  he  should  go  Mkares  in  the  prise  she  had 
lately  found  T  Upon  Mary  replying  that 
she  did  not  comprehend  him,  his  look  be- 
came absolutely  ferocious,  and  he  exclaimed : 
"  Oh,  that's  your  game,  is  it  t  But  don't  try 
it  on  with  me,  my  good  girl,  I  advise  you." 
So  violent  did  he  become,  that  Mr.  Morris 
was  attracted  by  the  noise,  and  ultimately 
bundled  him,  neck  and  heels,  out  of  the  shop. 
She  had  not  seen  either  him  or  his  companion 
since. 

On  the  evening  of  the  previous  day,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  she  never  remembered  to  have 
seen  before,  entered  the  shop,  took  a  seat, 
and  helped  himself  to  a  tart  She  observed 
that  after  a  while  he  looked  at  her  very 
earnestly,  and  at  length  approaching  quite 
close,  said,  "You  were  at  Covent-Garden 
Theatre  last  Tuesday  week!"  Mary  was 
struck,  as  she  said,  all  of  a  heap,  for  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  was  in  the  shop^  and 
heard  the  question. 

*'  Oh  no,  no  I  you  mistake,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly, and  feeling  at  the  same  time  her 
cheeks  kindle  into  flame. 

**  Nay,  but  you  were  though,"  rejoined  the 
gentleman.  And  then  lowering  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  he  said,  "  And  let  me  advise  you 
if  you  would  avoid  exposure  and  condign 
punishment  to  restore  me  the  diamond 
brooch  you  robbed  me  of  on  that  evening. 

Mary  screamed  with  terror,  and  a  regular 
scene  ensued.    She  was  obliged  to  oonfeaa 
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ahe  had  told  a  falsehood  ia  denying  that  she 
was  at  the  theatre  on  the  night  in  question, 
and  Mr.  Morris  after  that  seemed  inclined  to 
heliere  any  thing  of  her.  The  gentleman 
persisted  in  his  charge ;  bat  at  the  same  time 
vehemently  iterating  his  assurance  that  all 
he  wanted  was  Ms  property;  and  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  Mary's  boxes,  as 
well  as  her  person,  should  be  searched.  This 
was  done ;  and  to  her  utter  consternation  the 
brooch  was  found  oonoealed,  they  said,  in  a 
Uacksilk  reticule.  Denials,  asseverations, 
were  vain.  Mr.  SariUe  identified  the  brooch, 
but  once  more  offered  to  be  content  with  its 
restoration.  This  Mr.  Monris,  a  just,  stem 
man,  would  not  consent  to,  and  be  went  out 
to  summon  a  police-officer.  Before  he  re- 
turned, Mary,  by  the  advice  of  both  her 
cousin  and  Mrs.  Morris,  had  fled  the  house, 
and  hurried,  in  a  state  of  distraction  to  find 
me,  with  what  result  the  reader  already 
knowa 

*'  It  is  a  wretched  business,**  I  observed 
to  my  wife,  as  soon  as  Mary  Kingsfurd  had 
retired  to  rest,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  "  Like  you,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  poor  girl's  innocence ;  but  how  to  estab- 
lish it  by  satisfactory  evidence  b  another 
matter.  I  must  take  her  to  Bow-street  the 
day  after  to-morrow.** 

"  Qood  God,  how  dreadful  1  Can  nothing 
be  done?  What  does  the  prosecutor  say 
the  brooch  is  worth  t" 

**  His  unde,"  he  says,  **  gave  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas  for  it  But  that  sig- 
nifies little ;  for  were  its  worth  only  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fiitrthings,  compromise  is, 
you  know,  out  of  the  question.** 

"  I  did  not  mean  that.  Can  you  show  it 
me  f  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of  the  value 
of  jewels.** 

"  Yes,  you  can  see  it"  I  took  it  out  of 
the  desk  in  which  I  had  locked  it  up,  and 
placed  it  before  her.  It  was  a  splendid 
emerald,  encircled  by  large  brilliants. 

My  wife  twisted  and  turned  it  about, 
holding  it  in  all  sorts  of  lights,  and  at  last 
said — "  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
«merald  or  the  brilliants  are  real — that  the 
brooch  is,  in  fact,  worth  twenty  shillings  in- 
trinsically." 

"  Do  you  say  so  1"  I  exclaimed  as  I  jumped 
up  from  my  chair,  for  my  wife's  words  gave 
«dlor  and  consistence  to  a  dim  and  &int  sus- 
picion which  had  crossed  my  mind.    "  Then 


this  Saville  is  a  manifest  liar ;  and  perhapi 

confederate  with But  give  me  my  hat : 

I  will  ascertain  this  point  at  once." 

I  hurried  to  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  foood 
that  my  wife's  opinion  was  correct:  apart 
firom  the  workmanship,  which  was  very  fine, 
the  brooch  was  valueless.  Conjectures,  nu- 
picions,  hopes,  fears,  chased  each  other  vith 
bewildering  rapidity  through  my  braio; 
and  in  order  to  collect  and  arraoge  my 
thoughts,  I  stepped  out  of  the  whirl  of  the 
streets  into  Dolly's  Chop-house,  and  dtdded, 
over  a  quiet  glass  of  oegua,  upon  my  pba 
of  operations. 

The  next  morning  there  appeared  at  the 
top  of  ihB  second  column  of  the  "  Timeir  is 
earnest  appeal,  worded  with  carefiil  obao- 
rity,  so  that  only  the  person  to  whom  it  vm 
addressed  should  easily  understand  it,  totk 
individual  who  had  lost  or  been  robbed  of  i 
false  atone  and  brillianta  at  the  theatie,  to 
communicate  with  a  certain  perscn— wfaoae 
address  I  gave — ^without  delay,  in  order  to 
save  the  reputation,  perhaps  the  liiiB,  of  u 
innocent  person. 

I  was  at  the  address  I  had  given  by  nine 
o'clock.  Several  hours  passed  without  briot 
ing  any  one,  and  I  was  beginning  to  despiir, 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bagahave 
was  announced :  I  £airly  leaped  for  joy,  fx 
this  was  beyond  my  hopes. 

A  gentleman  presently  entered,  of  aboot 
thifty  years  of  age,  of  a  distinguished,  tiwogb 
somewhat  dissipated  aspect 

"  This  brooch  is  yours  t"  said  I,  exhibiting 
it  without  delay  or  prefiaoe. 

"  It  is ;  and  I  am  here  to  know  what  your 
singular  advertisement  means  V* 
I  briefly  explained  the  situation  of  affairs. 
«  The  rascals  I"  he  broke  in  almost  befive 
I  had  finished :  "  I  will  briefly  explain  it  all 
A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Hartley,  at  letst 
that  was  the  name  he  gave,  robbed  me,  I  ▼» 
pretty  sure,  of  this  brooch.  I  pointed  blia 
out  to  the  police,  and  he  was  taken  into  cos- 
tody  ;  but  nothing  being  found  upon  him,  ^ 
was  discharged." 

*'  Not  entirely,  Mr.  Bagahawe,  on  that  a^ 
count  You  refused,  when  arrived  at  th* 
station-house,  to  state  what  you  had  bees 
robbed  of;  and  you,  moreover,  said,  in  prta- 
ence  of  the  culprit  that  you  were  to  embark 
with  your  regiment  for  India  the  next  dit. 
That  regiment  I  have  ascertained,  did  em- 
bark, as  you  said  it  would." 
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*'  IVne;  bat  I  bad  leaye  of  aboenoe,  and 
•hall  take  the  Overland  route.  The  truth  is, 
that  during  the  walk  to  the  station-house,  I 
had  leisure  to  reflect  that  if  I  made  a  formal 
charge,  it  would  lead  to  awkward  disclosures. 
This  brooch  is  an  imitation  of  one  presented 
me  by  a  valued  relative.  Losses  at  play — 
since,  for  this  unfortunate  young  woman's 
sake,  I  muMt  out  with  it — obliged  me  to  part 
with  the  original ;  and  I  wore  this,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  fact  from  my  relative's  knowl- 
edge." 

"  This  will,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  prove  with  a 
little  management,  quite  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. You  have  no  objection  to  accompany 
me  to  the  superintendent  t" 

"  Not  in  the  least :  only  I  wish  the  devil 
had  the  brooch  as  well  as  the  fellow  who 
stole  it" 

About  half-past  five  o'clock  on  the  same 
evening,  the  street  door  was  quietly  opened 
by  the  landlord  of  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
&kviUe  lodged,  and  I  walked  into  the  front 
room  on  the  first  floor,  where  I  found  the 
gentleman  I  sought  languidly  reclining  on  a 
sofa.  He  gathered  himself  smartly  up  at 
my  appearance,  and  looked  keenly  in  my 
Usee.  He  did  not  appear  to  Uke  what  he 
read  there. 

**  I  did  not  expect  to  see  yon  to-day,"  he 
said  at  last 

"  No,  peibaps  not :  but  I  have  news  for 
yoa  Mr.  Bagshawe,  the  owner  of  the  bun- 
dred-aod-twenty  guinea  brooch  your  de- 
ceased uncle  gave  you,  did  not  sail  for  India, 
and—" 

The  wretched  cur,  before  I  coold  conclude, 
was  on  his  knees  begging  for  mercy  with  dis- 
gnsting  'abjectness.  I  could  have  spumed 
the  scoundrel  where  he  crawled 

'^Oome,  sir!"  I  cried,  "let  ns  have  no 
snivelling  or  humbug :  mercy  is  not  in  my 
power,  as  you  ought  to  know.  Strive  to  de- 
serve it  We  want  Hartley  and  Simpson,  and 
cannot  find  them :  yon  must  aid  us." 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  to  be  sure  I  will  I"  eagerly  re- 
joined the  rascal  "  I  will  go  for  them  at 
once,"  he  added,  with  a  kind  of  hesitating  as- 
surance. 

"Nonsense!  £f«vu{  for  them,  you  mean.  Do 
so,  and  I  will  wait  their  arrival." 

His  note  was  dispatched  by  a  sure  hand  *, 
and  meanwhile  I  arranged  the  details  of  the 
expected  meeting.  I,  and  a  friend,  whom  I 
momentarily  expected,  would  esooDce  our- 


selves bdiinda  laige  screen  in  the  room, 
whilst  Mr.  Augustus  Saville  would  run  play- 
fully over  the  charming  plot  with  bis  two 
friends,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  fully  i^ 
preciate  its  merits.  Mr.  SaviUe  agreed.  I 
rang  the  beU,  an  officer  appeared,  and  we 
took  our  posts  in  readiness.  We  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when  the  street-bell  rang,  and  Sa- 
ville announced  the  arrival  of  his  confeder- 
ates. There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  fellow's 
green  eyes  which  I  thought  I  understood 
**  Do  not  try  that  on,  Mr.  Augustus  Saville," 
I  quietly  remarked :  "  we  are  but  two  here 
certainly,  but  there  are  half  a  doaen  waiting 
below." 

No  more  was  said,  and  in  another  minute 
the  friends  met  It  was  a  boisterously-joUy 
meeting,  as  far  as  shaking  hands  and  mutuU 
felicitations  on  each  other's  good  looks  and 
health  went  Saville  was,  I  thought,  the 
most  obstreperously  gay  of  all  three. 

"  And  yet  now  I  look  ftt  you,  Seville,  close- 
ly," said  Hartley,  **  you  don't  look  quite  the 
thing.    Have  yon  seen  a  ghost  f " 

"No;  but  this  cursed  brooch  affiur  worries 
me." 

"  Nonsense  I — humbug  I — ^it's  aU  right :  we 
are  all  three  embarked  in  the  same  boat 
It's  a  regular  three-handed  game.  I  prigged 
it ;  Simmy  here  whipped  it  into  pretty  Mary's 
reticule,  which  she,  I  suppose,  never  looked 
into  till  the  row  came ;  and  y^u  claimed  it^-a 
regular  merry-go-round,  aint  it,  eh  f  Ha  I 
halhal ^Hal" 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Hartley,"  said  I,  suddenly 
fodng  him,  and  at  the  same  time  stamping 
on  the  floor ;  "  as  you  say,  a  delightful  meny- 
go-round  *,  and  here,  you  perceive,"  I  added, 
as  the  officers  crowded  into  the  room,  "are 
more  gentlemen  to  join  in  it" 

I  must  not  stain  the  paper  with  the  curses, 
imprecations,  blasphemies,  which  for  a  brief 
space  resounded  through  the  apartment 
The  rascals  were  safely  and  separately  lock- 
ed up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards ;  and 
before  a  month  had  passed  away,  all  three 
were  transported.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  they  believed  the  brooch  to 
be  genuine,  and  of  great  value. 

Mary  Kingsford  did  not  need  to  return  to 
her  employ.  Westlake  the  elder  withdrew 
his  veto  upon  bis  son's  choice,  and  the  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  in  the  following  May 
with  great  rejoicing;  Mary's  old  playmate 
offidating  as  bridemaid,  and  I  as  bride's- 
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Ikther.  The  still  young  oouple  liaT«  now  a 
rather  numerous  £unily,  and  a  home  blessed 
with  aifeciioD,  peace,  and  competence.  It 
was  some  time,  however,  before  Mary  re- 
«0Tered  from  the  shock  of  her  London  ad- 
venture; and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the 
<disagreeable  reminiscences  inseparably  con- 
nected in  her  mind  with  the  metropolis  will 
prevent  at  least  otu  person  from  beiog  pres- 
ent at  the  World's  Great  Fair. 


>«'nBMi>»iiiw«rii.«» 

PAIBTING  THE  ULY, 

All  the  world — that  is  to  say,  myself  and 
about  fifty  of  my  acquaintances  were  in 
Paria  It  was  Easter,  and  a  great  gathering 
of  the  idleness  of  all  nations  was  making 
an  exhibition  of  itself  in  the  Champt  Ely- 
•Im,  assisting  at  the  fH«  of  Longchamps. 
This  festivity-^it  is  as  well  to  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "general  reader,"  who  is 
neTer  supposed  to  know  any  thing — ^is  an 
assemblage  of  the  Hite  of  society,  or  of 
any  body,  in  fact,  who  can  make  a  show  of 
belonging  to  that  favored  class — at  which 
the  fashions  for  the  ensuing  summer  are  un- 
derstood to  be  settled  and  arranged.  Feeble- 
minded persons  never  dream  of  giving  orders 
to  their  tailors  or  milliners  until  Longchamps 
has  passed.  Those  who  are  more  bold  ap- 
pear, during  these  glorious  three  days,  in 
the  style  whidi  they  believe  to  be  most  un- 
exceptionable, according  to  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. These,  tested  by  a  yet  higher 
standard,  very  often  find  themselves  miser- 
ably deceived ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
an  immense  amount  of  admiration,  envy, 
disappointment,  and  general  disgust  is  given 
and  exchanged.  The  only  persons  who  really 
seem  to  enjoy  Longchamps  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  satirical  writer,  who,  for  ob- 
Tious  reasons,  is  in  his  element)  are  the 
common  people,  who,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  promenade,  divert 
themselves  with  shows,  billiards,  and  con- 
genial buffoonery,  with  a  degree  of  indif- 
lierenoe  to  public  opinion  almost  dignified. 

I  was  **  assisting,"  then,  at  the  flU  of 
Ixmgchampst  And,  having  bestowed  two 
hours  of  time  and  two  years  of  anxiety, 
that  morning,  in  trying  no*  to  dress  like  a 


dandy,  felt  a  secret  pride  in  my  appearance. 
In  order,  however,  to  appear  carelen  and 
indifferent  in  this  respect,  I  took  poaseesioQ 
of  the  dirtiest  and  most  weather-beaten  of 
those  little  chairs  which  are  sodi  friends  to 
flirtation  and  such  foes  to  costume;  and 
prepared,  not  to  make  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  but  to  let  the  world  make  a  voyage 
round  me. 

The  first  half-hour  of  the  Englishman  at 
Longchamps  is  evidently  employed  in  won- 
dering what  would  be  thought  of  the  French 
equipages  in  Hyde  Park— where  the  French 
gentlemen  get  all  their  broken-kneed  nags— 
and  why,  while  adopting  the  costume  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Ghifney,  they  do  not  now  and 
then  emulate  his  horsemanshipi  I  had  dis- 
posed of  all  these  specnlatioos,  and  had  been 
further  amused  by  the  oontemplation  of 
some  more  than  usually  absurd  imitations  of 
English  attire  among  the  men,  when  my  eye 
fell  upon  a  young  Frendiman  whom,  I 
thought,  I  had  met  before.  As  he  was 
dressed  like  an  English  groom,  I  knew  htm 
to  belong  io  the  most  fashionable  classes ; 
he  was,  besides,  indulging  in  a  reiy  un- 
equivocal yawn,  (Frenchmen  do  yawn  now 
and  then,)  and,  further,  evinced  sufficient 
good  taste  to  be  tired  of  his  own  sode^. 
Our  eyes  met ;  we  recognised  one  anoths, 
and  he  seated  himself  by  my  side.  I  had 
known  him  well  in  London,  where  be  had 
been  attached  to  the  French  Embassy,  and 
had  not  seen  him  for  more  than  a  year; 
having  myself,  during  that  time,  been  figu- 
ring among  the  blest  in  what,  aootK-ding  to 
Mr.  Emerson,  is  a  "  Paradise  of  Fools" — in 
other  words,  I  had  been  travelling. 

My  friend  having  inquired  after  my  health, 
in  which  be  took  no  interest,  and  I  after  his 
fsmily,  whom  I  had  never  seen — bavii^,  in 
short,  achieved  the  remainder  of  the  amiable 
untruths  necessary  upon  such  occasions,  we 
fell  back  upon  nature,  and  by  becoming 
mutually  egotistical,  contrived  to  throw  some 
earnestness  into  the  oonversatioa  Amongst 
other  things  of  which  my  friend  (whom  I 
will  designate  only  by  his  baptismal  name 
of  Auguste)  was  anxious  to  tell  me,  was  an 
adventure  that  happened  to  him  imme- 
diately after  my  departure  from  London,  and 
which  had  nearly  made  him  a  married  man. 

Interested  in  any  events  that  could  have 
led  to  so  serious  a  catastrophe,  I  pressed 
him  to  tell  me  "  all  about  it,"  being  additioii' 
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*«lly  detirons  to  hear  wbeo  he  informed  me 

that  his  etory  would  occapy  but  a  very  short 
time.   Moreover,  Auguste  did  not,  like  many 

-atoiy-teUiog  Freochmen,  talk  like  a  news- 
paper feuUUton ;   indeed,  he  was  half  an 
Englishman  in  language  and  turn  of  thought. 
"  It  was  not  two  days  after  you  left  Lon- 
don/' he  commenced,  ^  that  I  first  made  the 

.acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  English 
beauty,  Miss  Walsiogham,  whom  I  remem- 

-her  you  had  been  vainly  attempting  (o  meet 
for  some  two  or  three  montha  As  a  general 
rule,  one  is  of  course  disappointed  with  cele- 

-brated  beauties ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the 
reverse.  She  had  every  grace  that  the  fair- 
est of  complexions,  the  bluest  of  eyes,  and, 

^bove  all,  the  most  golden  of  all  golden 
hair  could  bestow.    Her  hair,  in  fact,  was 

.her  great  attraction,  as  much  from  its  pecu- 
liarity, as  from  its  extreme  beauty.  There 
were  more  verses  written  about  this  same 
hair  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  than  the 
magazines  could  publish  in  a  twelvemonth 
— even  if  they  had  all  editors  as  insane  as 
— 's ;  and  more,  therefore,  than  the  con- 

.centrated  blockheadism  of  a  century  oould 
be  persuaded  to  read.  Our  acquaintance 
was  commenced  at  a  ball,  and  the  mutual 

.impression  seemed  favorable.  Isabel  was 
most  grateful  that  I  did  not  talk  about 
cither  the  weather,  the  opera,  or  the  hippo- 
potamus; and,  above  all,  that  I  did  not 
flatter — ^mark  the  last,  for  it  has  a  fatal  sig- 

jiificance.  I  certainly  did  not  flatter,  not 
being  addicted  to  painting  lilies,  or  per- 
fuming violets.  Half- an -hour's  conversation 
made  me  her  friend — a  quadrille,  her  ad- 

.mirer — a  polka,  her  adorer — and  a  waltc, 
her  slave. 

"Obtaining  permission  to  call  the  next 
day  was  an  easy  matter ;  and  I  found  it  not 
very  difficult  to  gain  a  satisfactory  response 
to  my  first  whispered  wishea.    When,  how- 

.ever,  these  wishes  passed  beyond  that  sacred 

.boundary,  and  openly  assumed  the  form  of 
*  intentions,'  our  course  of  love  assumed  its 
proverbial  aspect ;  from  a  bowling-green  it 

.became  a  j-ace-coprae,  and  from  a  race-course, 

.  a  steeple-chase,  with  the  church  almost  in- 
visible. It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  persuade  my  fiither-in-law  elect  that  all 
Frenchmen  are  not  of  necessity  either  beg- 
gars or  swindlers;  and  these  fiicts  were  not 

.established,  as  far  as  my  own  case  was  con- 
cerned, without  the  production  of  certain 


satisfrustory  title-deeds,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
a  no  less  satisfactory  mustadie.  Nor  were 
these  arrangements  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stances that  my  notary  was  innocent  of 
English,  and  that  the  French  language  had^ 
apparently  been  given  to  Mr.  Walsingfaam 
(to  pervert  the  saying  of  Talleyrand)  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  his  thoi^hta 

"  These  difficulties,  however,  were  at  length 
overcome ;  and  every  thing  was  settled  with 
as  much  certainty  as  possible  in  a  case 
where  a  young  lady  has  yet  a  chance  of 
changing  her  mind.  In  an  affidr  of  the  heart 
a  sensible  man  would  of  course  be  ashamed 
of  behaving  otherwise  than  as  an  idiot ;  and 
accordingly,  for  the  next  six  weeks,  I  in- 
dulged in  every  ecstatic  absurdity  demanded 
by  my  situation ;  I  made  myself  as  ridic- 
ulous, in  short,  as  oould  be  desired  by  the 
meet  exacting  of  fianchtt  or  the  most  satir- 
ical of  friends. 

"  Matters  were  thus  proceeding  pleasantly 
for  all  parties,  when  an  unfortunate  accident 
— ^thai  is  to  say,  a  maiden  aunt  of  my  Isabel's 
—came  to  interrupt  our  felicity.  Miss  Diana 
Walsingham,  the  lady  in  question,  was  ill- 
tempered  and  seventy— therefore  she  was 
disliked ;  but  Miss  Diana  was  rich  and  rheu- 
matic— therefore  she  was  caressed.  Miss 
Diana  was  going  to  Paris — nobody  knew 
why,  probably  not  herself.  Miss  Diana  felt, 
naturally,  the  responsibility  of  travelling 
alone,  and  was  looking  about  her  for  a  com- 
panion. She  appeared  to  be  literally  run- 
ning up  and  down  stairs  in  search  of  one, 
and  as  fitite  would  have  it,  fastened  like  a 
vulture  upon  Isabel,  who  was  reading  Ten- 
nyson in  the  back  drawing-room.  Isabel 
must  be  her  travelling  companion.  There 
should  be  no  excuse.  The  marriage  could 
easily  (easily!)  be  postponed  for  a  few 
weeka  If  it  wob  inconvenient  for  Isabel, 
surely  she  might  be  amiable  enough  to  yield 
wnutiiMM  to  her  aunt,  who  had  never  aaked 
her  a  favor  before ;  and  especially  as  Isabel 
had  reason  to  be  especially  grateful  in  that 
quarter,  as  the  lawyer,  who  had  recently 
drawn  up  a  certain  will,  could  testify — and 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  In 
the  end,  then,  despite  my  remonstrances  and 
Isabel's  tears,  and  our  joint  surrender  of  all 
expectation^^whidi  we  devoutly  wished  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea — ^it  was  agreed  by 
the  unanimous  prudence  of  the  remainder 
of  the  fismily,  that  the  despotic  old  lady 
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Bhould  be  ol>ejed.  At  this  poiat^  rather 
than  be  taken  by  storm,  ve  wisely  resolved 
to  surrender,  and  my  next  endeavor  was  to 
find  an  excuse  for  proceeding  to  Paris  my- 
^  self.  Accordingly,  I  gently  insinuated  my 
wighes  to  our  secretary,  who  breathed  them 
in  a  mild  whisper  to  his  principal,  by  whom 
the  proposition  was  received  in  a  spirit  of 
as  profound  disapprobation  as  a  diplomatist 
can  venture  to  indulge  ia  What  could 
Monsieur  be  dreaming  oft  and  what  atten- 
tion had  he  been  bestowing  upon  the  polit- 
ical events  of  the  last  few  weeks  t  At  a 
period  when  a  hostile  fleet  was  in  the 
iEgean,  when  Athens  was  in  a  state^  of 
blockade,  and  notes  couched  in  the  most 
hostile  terms  of  diplomatic  courtesy  were 
being  daily  exchanged  between  the  agents 
of  two  powerful  European  courts,  the  with- 
drawal of  Monsieur  from  the  scene  of  his 
official  labors  could  admit  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation, and  might  lead  to  most  disastrous 
results— no  leas  than  lighting  the  flame  of 
war  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Boephorus,  Ac 

"Now  I  entertained  a  private  opinion, 
that  the  official  labors  in  question  might, 
possibly,  be  conducted  without  my  assist- 
ance, considering  that  I  never  performed 
any  duties  much  more  arduous  than  being 
civil  to  female  diplomatists,  and  waltdng 
with  the  twenty-second  cousins  of  persons 
who  were  acquainted  with  others  who  were 
supposed  to  be  likely,  some  day,  to  attain 
political  influence.  Nevertheless,  I  bad  had 
too  much  experience  of  official  life  to  have 
an  opinion  of  my  own,  and  yielded  the  point 
accordingly. 

*"  Every  thing  must  have  an  end — even  a 
young  lady's  preparations  for  a  journey. 
Accordingly,  after  a  trance  of  abcut  ten 
days,  I  was  aroused  to  consciousness  by  a 
rough  voice  observing  that '  if  that  party 
didn't  make  haste  and  land,  be  would  be 
carried  across.'  It  seems  I  was  at  Dover, 
bidding  a  last  adieu  to  my  Isabel  on  board 
the  boat,  which  was  a  few  minutes  after 
cutting  its  way  into  deep  water,  leaving  me 
disconsolate  on  the  pier,  forgetful  in  my 
grief  of  friends,  home,  religion,  or  the 
Foreign  Office-— forgetful  even  that  I  had 
been  called  a  *  party' — ^an  insult  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  alone 
sufficient  to  drive  me  to  despair. 

'*  I  now  waited>->I  need  not  say  im- 
patiently— ^for  the  announcement  of  her  safe 


arrival — for  ihe  sweet  little  iUepble  note 
that  was  to  convey  such  glad  tidings.  T» 
my  astonishment,  I  received  not  a  line,  not 
an  intimation.  In  vain  did  I  write  to  is 
address  in  Paris  which  had  been  left  me-I 
received  no  reply.  The  Walsingham  fimtij 
were  all  out  of  town — had  gone  I  knew  oot 
whither— so  I  could  gain  no  infamatioo  ia 
that  quarter.  It  happened,  however,  tbit 
political  eyents---a8  you  may  remember— 
took  a  certain  turn  which  removed  tbe  re- 
striction hitherto  imposed  upon  me,  and  left 
me  a  free  maa  I  need  not  say  that  I  aTiE- 
ed  myself  immediately  of  my  freedom,  ud 
hurried  over  to  Paris.  The  very  first  persm 
whom  I  met  in  the  Champs  Ely$k9  (vitli- 
out  counting  some  ten  thousand  etnn^) 
on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  were  the  Ttrf 
ladies  I  sought.  They  were  sitting  my 
composedly  in  an  open  carriage,  and  dow 
by  the  little  refreshment  house  op  tlicre 
looked  me  full  in  the  face:  I  ran  tow6 
them — ^that  is  to  say,  I  hastened mj  steps 
little  more  than  is  considered  correct  in  tbe 
Champs  J^ys^s— expecting  the  carriage  to 
stop.  What  was  my  surprise  to  see  tbon 
pass  on  without  honoring  me  with  thealigbt' 
est  look  or  gesture  of  recognition !  I  mvt 
have  looked  somewhat  absurd  for  a  fev 
seconds— standing  with  my  hat  in  mj  hoA, 
gating  at  Isabers  golden  hair,  as  it  set,  like 
a  sun,  behind  a  doud  of  vehicles.  I  thoi^ 
at  the  thne  that  Isabel  looked  somevbat 
agitated,  but  I  have  since  remembered  tbit 
ladies  eon  be  sullen,  and  that  the  carriige 
had  a  pink  lining. 

"What  did  I  do  then  f  you  ask.  Id«l 
not  scamper  after  the  carriage  and  tfarov 
myself  under  the  wheels ;  such  prooeediogs 
belong  only  to  the  rites  of  Juggernaut,  and 
the  writings  of  feshionable  novelists.  I  did 
what  most  sensible  men,  who  entertain  soy 
respect  for  their  pantaloons  and  social  posi- 
tion, would  have  done.  I  ate  an  ice,  and 
wondered  what  the  deuce  it  all  meant  R^ 
turning  home,  however,  I  addressed  a  letter 
— full  of  point  and  passion — ^to  Isabel,  d^ 
manding  the  cause  of  her  conduct  to  roe  ia 
the  morning.  The  next  day  I  received » 
*  correctly  cold'  epistle  from  the  elder  ladv, 
informing  me,  that,  *  as  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  my  very  mischievous  pleasantry 
for  any  thing  short  of  an  intentional  io^ult, 
it  was  the  wish  of  Miss  Walsingham  to 
cease  any  further  coire^fioiidenoe,*  ^  ^P" 
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t«i7  upon  mystery,  I  wrote  again,  and  this 
Ume— «iid  the  next,  and  the  next — ^received 
no  reply. 

**  In  despair — ^tfaiit  is  to  say,  Tery  mndi 
puzzled  and  annoyed — I  quitted  Paris,  and 
took  up  my  quarters  in  a  pretty  little  Til- 
lage a  few  miles  oi^  for  the  douUe  purpose 
of  indulging  my  grief  and  allowing  my  mus- 
tache to  grow  again.  While  lingering  over 
a  late  breakfast  that  morning,  I  took  up  a 
number  of  '  Galignani,'  and  my  eye  at  once 
fell  upon  a  paragraph  in  which  I  eould  not 
doubt  myself  to  be  interested. 

**  The  writer  set  forth  in  an  impertinent 
sort  of  style,  which  he  doubtless  considered 
▼ery  lively  and  clever,  that  'considerable 
amusement  had  been  created  in  high  circles, 
both  in  London  and  Paris,  by  the  eccentri- 
city of  a  young  Frenchman,  not  very  recent- 
ly connected  with  the  Embassy  of  the  Re- 
public in  London  ;'  that  this  gentleman  was 
betrothed  to  a  young  English  lady,  who, 
having  occasion  to  visit  France,  was,  on 
landing  in  that  country,  discovered  to  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  person  described  in 
her  passport,  (which  was  a  special  document 
from  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  in- 
tended to  secure  the  bearer  every  respect 
and  attention ;)  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
&ct,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries 
the  lady  had  been  arrested,  under  suspicions 
of  a  nature  to  which  it  was  unnecessary  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer)  more  particularly 
to  allude,  and  was  released  only  after  con- 
siderable delay,  and  the  establishment  of 
her  identity  through  the  mediation  of  the 
English  Ambassador. 

"  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole 
afEur,  according  to '  Qalignani,'  was  the  per- 
sonal description  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  ewUretemps.  Hie  eyes  of  the  lady, 
upon  paper,  were  ^bUiutomme  le  eieF — 
upon  her  face,  they  were  a  very  ordinary 
gray.  The  written  authority  gave  her  a 
Grecian  nose — ^the  authorities  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house were  inclined  to  think  it  retrousse. 
In  the  one  case  her  mouth  was  '  trh  petite' 
— in  the  other  it  was  generally  considered 
a  moderate  size.  Nor  would  the  matter-of- 
fact  gendarme  be  persuaded  that  the  neat 
little  figure  of  the  lady  was  a  '  taiUe  su- 
perbe;*  and  as  for  her  hair  being  'doria 
eomme  un  ange*  he  pronounced  it^  at  once, 
to  be  a  dear  and  unmistakable  red. 


"  Hie  mystery  was  revealed,  and  I  never 
felt  so  ridiculous  in  all  my  life.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  thai  in  my  enthusiasm  I 
had  taken  upon  myself  the  subordinate  office 
of  filling  up  the  passport ;  and  there  is  even 
less  reason  to  add  that  I  had  better  have 
left  that  department  to  the  clerk.  The 
fiust  is,  that  a  lover  does  not — nor  is  it  de- 
sirable that  he  should — see  with  the  same 
eyes  as  a  custom-house  ofiiciaL" 

Auguste  concluded  with  this  wise  rcfleo- 
tien. 

*'  If  you  had  told  me  in  the  beginning,**^ 
said  I,  **  that  the  young  lady's  hair  was  red, 
I  might  have  given  you  an  interesting  pieee 
of  information  long  ago— that  she  is  again  in 
Paris,  and  will  probably  drive  past  us  in  a 
few  minutesL  A  dozen  men  have  been  tell- 
ing  me  this  morning  of  an  amazing  English 
beauty,  with  most  delightful  scarlet  locka^ 
who  must  be  identical  with  your  heroine. 
See,  she  is  coming  now." 

As  I  spoke,  an  open  carriage  and  pair 
rattled  past  us.  It  contained  a  lady  and 
gentleman — ^the  former  all  smiles,  the  latter 
all  admiratioa 

"  Tis  she,**  cried  Auguste,  **  but  not  quiU 
so  handsome,  I  think,  as  I  coco  believed  her. 
But  who  is  that  hideous-looking  person  by 
her  side  r 

*'I  should  have  told  you,"  I  answered^ 
**  that  Miss  Walsingham  is  just  married  to 
the  richest  and  ugliest  Englishman  in  ParisL 
He  is  forty -five,  and — ^never  flatters  T 
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AUFE. 

I. 

Now  who  art  thou,  poor  patient  child,  that  for  a 

mUe  food 
Dost  sing  before  the  eaatle-gate,  or  by  the  cottage 

Hide? 
Weary,  and  cold,  and  QncaraiaMI   thoa  lonely, 

stranger  boy  I 
Thy  Clirlstmas  carols  breathe,  In  tmth,  of  hanger 

more  than  Joy  I 
The  peasant  has  nnlatchM  hfs  door,  and  ealla  wftlv 

.    food  to  thee, 
Bot  harsh  his  voice  of  kindness  sounds,  and  thou 

hast  tumM  to  flee : 
Thy  song  hath  ceased  upon  the  dark  and  firosty 

morning  air— 
Thou,  with  those  little  choristers,  no  more  sre  sap> 

pliant  there. 
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OI  frlghteoM  eaglet!  doee  thy  heart  at  hnman 

hanhneas  pant  ? 
Come  back  t  and  bear  tbe  roiee  of  Hearen— **  M7 

eblM  tbou  ahalt  not  want" 
Coaae  back !  for  God  hath  work  Am*  thee,  and  other 

aonga  to  sing ; 
Btraina  that  ahalt  pierce,  the  ear  and  heart  of  prlncOf 

and  sage,  and  king ; 
fitraina  with  which  Europe,  yea,  the  world,  through 

fhr-offtlme  ahall  ring  I 
For  thoa  ahalt  looae  the  glortooa  aonga  that  have 

ImpriaonM  slept ; 
The  aonga  of  Zion,  huahM  so  long,  where  Zlon^ 

children  wept. 
Come  back  I  and  learn  what  boldneaa  Uea  enfolded 

in  that  aool, 
Whereunto  God  the  light  ahall  ope  of  his  Eternal 

Scroll: 
Ko  soft  luxiuions  home  for  thee  I— leave  that  to 

feebler  men  I 
The  Apostle's  mantle  thou  must  lift :— Paul'a  heart 

be  thine  again  I 

n. 

Kow  what  art  thon,  pale,  ailent,  moak,  who  at  the 

convent  gate— 
The  holier  brethren's  servant  meek,  so  dateously 

dost  wait. 
To  do  their  bidding  through  the  streets  that  knew 

thy  youthful  fhme— 
A  mendicant  to  thoae  who  loved  thy  genlua  and 

thy  name: 
What  time  along  that  very  way  triumphal  torches 

caat. 
To  do  theo  honor,  crimson  light,  as  on  the  pageant 

paaaM; 
^Vho  saw  thee  put  away  the  proud  (iair  trophies  of 

renown. 
For  the  dear  pardon  of  thy  God,  the  cowl— tbe 

after  crown? 
What,  what  is  this  young  penanoe^om,  and  an- 

gnish-waated  ahade  I 
Who  hath  the  Church^a  sacred  voice  full  reverently 

obeyM— 
Nor  knows  one  wlah  but  stlU  to  ding  In  sackcloth 

to  her  kneea. 
And  let  her  claim  his  heart*B  beat  blood,  if  so  her 

mercy  please  f 
Thia!— it  la  he— in  God'a  right  hand,  the  chosen 

golden  key- 
To  unlock  Rome's  dungeon-keep,  the  world,  and 

set  the  nations  flree. 
niose  sunken  eyes,  so  moomAil  now,  like  falcona 

yet  shall  beam  I 
Forth,  ftom  their  inmost  depths,  the  light  of  radiant 

fhith  ahall  atream. 

in. 

Eternal  city!  who  is  he  that  treadeth  now  thy 
streets. 

Where  gorgeous  pomp,  pontifkal,  with  pride  im* 
perialmeeta? 

Eternal  city!  aurely  now  some  earthquakO'throb 
ahould  stir 

Thy  bosom's  pnrple-draperied  folds— some  pre- 
scient feeling  spur 

Indignant  judgment  to  outpour  iU  thunders,  awift 
and  stern, 


Upon  that  youth  who  soon  departs,  and  never 

shall  return. 
And  yet  the  poor  Augustine!  bowf  hMt  thoa  a 

truer  child 
Than  he  who  kIssM  thy  sacred  dust,  aofd,  aolema- 

hearted,  amiled ; 
^Vhen,  after  weary  pilgrimage,   be   hailed   th; 

scorching  sun. 
And,  fUntlng,  stood,  and  bleaa*d  thee  Borne  t  hit 

goal  of  glory  won  I 
And  look  on  him !  what  dolster'd  lipa— what  fine 

and  death-pale  brow- 
More  fervent  **  misereres"  ne*er  breathed  forth  thaa 

hia,  who  now 
Kneels  on  thoae  marble  tear>w«t  alaira,  brought 

from  the  Holy  Land, 
Up  which  to  Judgment  Christ  waa  led  by  thy  Gen- 

turion-band. 
Bee!  palnftilly  and  sadly,  there,  with  peniteBtiil 

toil, 
Thy  prostrate  pilgrim  alow  aaoaoda,  when  lo!  with 

awift  recoil. 
Up-starting  to  hto  feet,  a  voice  is  in  his  soul  that 

saith. 
Shattering  thy  bondage  flrom  that  hour,  *^  Tbe  Jwt 

ahall  Uve  by  fUth." 

IV. 

He  goes !  he  leavea  thee  Queen  of  Earth !— now 

dasp  him  to  thy  breast — 
Load  him  with  all  thy  golden  gifts,  and  kiss  hfai  lipe 

to  rest! 
*«  Lady  of  Kingdoma !"  kneel  lo  him— to  th«t  one 

lover  lost- 
Win  back  that  soul  magnificent,  onoe  more,  at  aa; 

cost! 
No!   thou   Shalt  call  to  him,  from  far  by  sack 

impassioned  name, 
But  he  will  apum  thee  openly,  and  brand  thee  with 

thy  shame ; 
And  thou  must  bear  his  burning  seom,  untU  th; 

haughty  breast 
Be  its  own  hell  of  hate  untold,  and  panga  that 

never  rest! 

V. 

Forget  we  ne'er,  oh,  Rome !  Uwaa  thou,  thy  stony 

bosom  dread. 
Whose  dark  embraces  nursed  us  up  thnt  deathless 

star,  to  shed 
Tts  blase  of  fiery  truth  and  light  along  the  cloady 

way, 
That  leads  us  through  his  breathing  death  to  ever* 

lasting  day. 
And  be  our  waich4ight,  once  again,  should  daik- 

ness  lower  around 
The  realma,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  our  noble 

monk  unbound. 
We  thank  thee  for  that  pricdeas  boon!— rise  up  in 

lofty  Ire— 
And  if  one  more  such  soul  sublime  serve  in  thy 

temple  choir. 
Oh !  spare  him  not,  but  sternly  bid  that  glorious 

slave  depart, 
To  Itaid  his  shelter,  and  his  Ikme,  In  many  n  na- 
tion'^ heart! 

I.  M.  H. 
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FRAGMENTS  FROM  JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

The  lermon  od  the  Da/  of  Judgment  it 
Qsaally  ackDowledged  to  be  the  sublimest 
<«ffort  of  Taylor's  oratory,  and  proves  that 
he  was  equally  at  home  io  the  solemn  and 
terrible,  as  in  dealing  with  gentler  emotions 
and  softer  themes.  A  brief  extract  from  this 
•celebrated  discourse  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate its  graphic  power  and  awful  grandeur : 

"Consider  what  infinite  multitudes  of 
angels,  and  men,  and  women,  shall  then  ap- 
pear 1  It  is  a  huge  assembly  when  the  men 
of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a 
single  province,  are  gathered  together  in 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then, 
all  kingdoms  of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that 
ever  mustered,  all  that  world  that  Augustus 
OsBsar  taxed,  all  those  hundred  of  millions 
that  were  slain  in  all  the  Roman  wars,  from 
Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken  into  prin- 
cipalities and  small  exarchates:  all  these, 
and  all  that  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that 
did  descend  from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at 
once  be  represented;  to  which  account,  if 
we  add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the  nine  orders 
of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  numbers 
in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers 
fit  to  express  the  majesty  of  that  God,  and 
the  terror  of  that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and 
Father  of  all  that  unimaginable  multitude  I 

"  In  that  great  multitude  we  shall  meet 
all  those  who  by  their  example  and  their 
holy  precepts,  have,  like  tapers,  enkindled 
with  a  beam  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
enlightened  us,  and  taught  us  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  justice  ....  Here  men  shall 
meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  them 
that  drank  the  round  when  they  crowned 
their  heads  with  folly  and  forgetfulness,  and 
their  cups  with  wines  and  noises.  There 
ahall  you  see  that  poor  perishing  soul,  whom 
thou  didst  tempt  to  adultery  and  wanton- 
ness, to  drunkenness  or  perjury,  to  rebellion 
or  an  evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  by 
witty  discourses  or  deep  dissembling,  by 
scandal  or  a  snare,  by  evil  example  or  a 
pernicious  counsel,  by  malice  or  unwari- 
ness.  That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to 
cover  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thy  per- 
petual temptation,  might  have  followed  the 
Lamb  in  a  white  robe ;  and  that  poor  man 
that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of 
fire,  would  have  shined  in  gloiy,  but  that 


thou  didst  force  him  to  be  partner  of  thy 
baseness." 

BIN— ITS  INSIDIOUS  PBOOanB. 

**■  I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring 
sweat  through  the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and 
intenerate  the  stubborn  pavement,  till  it 
hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a 
child's  foot;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the 
descending  pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it 
bad  opened  its  way  and  made  a  stream  lai^ 
enough  to  carry  away  the  ruins  of  the  un- 
dermined strand,  and  to  invade  the  neigh* 
boring  gardens :  but  then  the  despised  drope 
were  gp'own  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an 
intolerable  mischief.  So  are  the  first  en- 
trances of  sin  stopped  with  the  antidotes  of 
a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety 
by  the  age  of  a  reverend  man  or  the  coun- 
sels of  a  single  sermon :  but  when  such  be- 
ginnings are  neglected,  and  our  religion  hath 
not  in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think 
any  thing  evil  as  long  as  we  can  endure  it, 
they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential 
evils ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode, 
who  at  their  first  entry  might  have  been 
killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little  finger." 

HOPS. 

"  Hope  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel  soar- 
ing up  to  heaven,  and  bears  our  prayers  to 
the  throne  of  God.** 

HUMiLrrv. 
**  All  the  world,  all  that  we  are,  and  all 
that  we  have,  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  our 
actions  and  our  sufferings,  our  conditions  at 
home,  our  accidents  abroad,  our  many  sins, 
and  our  seldom  virtues,  are  as  so  many 
arguments  to  make  our  souls  dwell  low  in 
the  deep  valley  of  humility." 

ORXXEFULNXSa. 

*'  But  cheerfulness  and  a  festival  spirit  fills 
the  soul  full  of  harmony — ^it  composes  music 
for  churches  and  hearts — it  makes  and 
publishes  glorification  of  God — ^it  produces 
thankfulness,  and  serves  the  end  of  charity ; 
and,  when  the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over, 
it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light 
and  holy  fire,  reaching  up  to  a  doud, 
and  making  joy  round  about ;  and,  there- 
fore, since  it  is  so  innocent,  and  may  be 
so  pious  and  full  of  holy  advantage,  what- 
ever can  innocently  minister  to  this  holy  joy, 
does  set  forward  the  work  of  religion  and 
charity.  And,  mdeed,  charity  itseU^  which 
is  the  vertical  top  of  all  religion,  is  nothing 
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ebe  bat  a  nirioD  of  joyt  eoocmtimted  in  the 
heart,  and  reflected  from  all  the  angeU  of 
our  life  and  intereoone.  It  it  a  rejoicing  in 
Qod,  a  gladneae  in  our  neighbur'8  good,  a 
plea«ur«  in  doing  good,  a  rejoidng  with  him ; 
and  without  love,  we  cannot  have  any  joy 
at  all.  It  ie  this  that  makei  children  to  bns 
a  pleasure,  and  friendship  in  be  so  noUe  and 
divine  a  thing :  and  upon  this  account  it  is 
certain  that  all  that  which  innocently  makes 
a  man  cheerful,  does  also  make  him  chari- 
table ;  for  grief,  and  age,  and  sickness,  and 
weariness,  these  are  peevish  and  trouble- 
some ;  but  mirth  and  cheerfulness  is  content, 
and  civil,  and  compliant,  and  communicative, 
and  loves  to  do  good,  and  swells  up  to  feli- 
city only  upon  the  wings  of  charity.** 

**  THE  COMMON   LOT.** 

**  I  have  read  of  a  fair  young  German  gen- 
tleman, who  living,  often  refused  to  be  pic- 
tured, but  put  off  the  importunity  of  his 
fHends'  desire,  by  giving  way,  that  after  a 
few  days'  burial,  they  might  send  a  painter 
to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it, 
draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto  the  life. 
They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten, 
and  his  nudriff  and  backbone  full  of  ser- 
pents ;  and  so  be  stands  pictured  among  his 
armed  anoestora  So  does  the  fairest  beauty 
change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and 
me;  and  then  what  servants  shall  we  have 
to  wait  on  us  in  the  grave  t  what  friends  to 
visit  us  t  what  officious  people  to  cleanse 
away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  re- 
flected upon  our  fiuHss  from  the  sides  of  the 
weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weep- 
ers for  our  funeral  t" 

GStmAL   BBIfKVOLKNOI  ANH   FBIKNOaHIP. 

**  A  good  man  is  a  friend  to  all  the  world  ; 
and  he  is  not  truly  charitable  that  does  not 
wish  well,  and  do  good  to  all  mankind  in 
what  he  can.  But  though  we  must  pray 
for  all  men,  yet  we  say  special  litanies  for 
brave  kings  and  holy  prelates,  and  the  wise 
guides  of  our  souls,  for  our  brethren  and 
relations,  our  wives  and  children." 

8TMFATHT. 

**  If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to 
her  grave  a  little  before  her  intended  mar- 
riage, or  an  infant  die  before  the  birth  of 
reason,  nature  hath  taught  us  to  pay  a  trib- 
uUry  tear.  Alas!  your  eyes  will  behold 
the  ruin  of  many  fismilies,  which  though 
they  sadly  have  deserved,  yet  merey  is  not 


delighted  at  the  speetade;  and  tberefiocw 
Ood  places  a  watery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that 
when  the  light  of  heaven  slunea  upon  it,  it 
may  produce  a  rainbow  to  be  a  eaciament 
and  a  memorial  that  God  and  the  sons  of 
God  do  not  lore  io  see  a  man  nM-uk  ** 


suPKBannoN. 

"  I  have  seen  a  hannless  dove  asade  dark 
with  an  artificial  night,  and  her  eyes  sealed 
and  locked  up  with  a  little  quill,  eoaring 
upwards  and  flying  with  amazement,  fev, 
and  undisceming  wing ;  she  made  towards 
heaven,  but  knew  not  that  she  was  made  a 
train  and  an  instrument,  to  teach  her  enemy 
to  prevail  upon  her  and  all  her  defenceless 
kindred.  So  is  a  superstitious  man,  jealous 
and  blind,  forward  and  mistaken ;  be  runs 
towards  heaven  as  he  thinks,  but  be  chooses 
foolish  paths,  and  out  of  fear  takes  any 
thing  that  he  is  told ;  or  fandee  and  guesNS 
concerning  God,  by  measures  taken  from  his 
own  diseases  and  imperfectiona.** 

OEaTAINTT  OF  DEATH. 

**  All  the  successions  of  time,  all  the  dianges 
in  nature,  all  the  varieties  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, the  thousand  thousands  of  aoddenti 
in  this  world,  and  every  contingency  to  evefy 
man,  and  to  every  creature,  doth  preadi  m 
funeral  Bermoo,  and  caUs  us  to  look  and  see 
how  the  old  sexton  Time  throws  up  the 
earth  and  digs  a  grave,  where  we  most  lay 
our  sms  or  our  sorrows,  and  sow  cor  bodiei, 
tiU  they  rise  again  in  a  fair  or  intolerable 
eternity." 


**  All  is  well  as  long  as  the  ann  shines  and 
the  hit  breath  of  heaven  gently  wafia  as  to 
our  own  purposes.  But  if  yon  wUl  try  the 
excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  fiuth,  place 
the  man  in  a  persecution ;  let  him  ride  in  a 
storm ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow, 
and  his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness ;  let  his 
bread  be  dipped  with  tears,  and  all  the 
daughters  of  music  brought  low;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave 
and  let  a  tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  fortune, 
and  dwell  upon  our  wrong;  let  the  storm 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage 
crack,  or  that  all  our  hopes  bulge  under 
us,  and  descend  into  the  hdlowness  of  sad 
misfortunea" 
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Fran  ChuBbm*  •*Uinbuik  Joaraal,'* 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  GOa 

••CoMidw  th«  liliM  oTOm  laid.** 

Tbb  welcome  flowers  are  blonomlogf 

In  JoyouB  troops  rereaPd ; 
They  lift  their  dewy  buds  and  bells 

In  garden,  mead,  and  field ; 
They  lurk  in  every  sunless  path 

Where  forest  children  tread ; 
They  dot,  like  stars,  the  sacred  turf 

Which  lies  abOTS  the  dead. 

They  sport  with  erery  playfUI  wind 

That  stirs  the  blooming  trees, 
And  lai^h  oa  every  (higraat  bnab, 

AUfuUoftolUngbeea. 
From  the  green  marge  of  lake  and  stream, 

Fresh  vale  and  mountain  sod, 
They  look  in  gentle  glory  forth— 

The  pore  sweet  flowers  of  God. 

They  oome,  with  genial  airs  and  skies. 
In  snmmer^s  golden  prime. 


And  to  the  stricken  world  give  back 

Lost  Edcn*s  blissful  dime. 
Outshining  Solomon  thoy  cume, 

And  go  ftill  soon  away, 
Bat  yet,  like  him,  they  meekly  breathe 

Tk'ue  wisdom  while  they  stay. 

**  If  God,**  they  whisper,  "  smiles  on  ««, 

And  bids  us  bloom  and  shine. 
Does  He  nut  mark,  oh,  (Uthless  man! 

Each  wish  and  want  of  thine  f 
Think,  too,  what  joys  await  in  heaven 

The  blest  of  human  birth, 
When  rapture,  saeh  as  woos  thee  now, 

Oan  reach  the  bad  on  earth  P 

Bemember  of  a  fkllen  race  I 

Most  merciful  of  kings  I 
Thy  ha)Iow*d  words  have  elolhed  with  power 

Those  flrail  and  beatiteoos  thingaL 
All  taught  by  Thee,  they  yearly  apeak 

Their  message  of  deep  love. 
Bidding  us  fix,  for  lltb  and  death, 

Our  hearts  and  hopes  above. 
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Euonn  Gunror,  whom  we  hare  spoken  of 
before  in  our  Chronicle,  ea  the  witty  oorres- 
pondent  of  the  French  joamal  of  New  York, 
ia  lighting  up  hia  aammer  joumaliam  with 
rich  stores  of  aneodota  He  reports  that 
Paris  is  full,  to  running-over,  of  English  and 
Americans;  and  that  unless  the  Londoners 
furnish  them  with  a  supply  of  the  viands 
which  were  laid  in  store  for  the  great  Fair, 
there  will  be  danger  of  a  scarcity  in  the 
French  metropolis^ 

He  indulges  in  most  patriotic  regrets  over 
the  lack  of  Parisian  stars  upon  the  stage ; — 
which  fact,  perhaps,  will  account  for  Mr. 
OaxBLKT's  cool  notice  of  the  French  opera. 
The  races  have  just  now  been  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  sporting  world  of  Paris ;  and 
OuufOT,  in  his  notice  of  the  attendant  festivi- 
ties, takes  occasion  to  spice  his  record  with 
an  old  story  of  a  iamous  English  sporting 
character. 

Lord  M ,  it  appears,  was  the  owner  of 

a  famous  horse  ydept  Tiberius.  He  had 
won  laurels  for  himself,  and  money  for  his 
owner,  so  that  Tiberias  was,  as  it  were  the 
lion  of  the  course.  But  on  one  unfortunate 
occasion,  poor  Tiberius  being  crowded  by  an 
awkward  jockey,,  fell  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder.    The  best  surgical  advice  was  pro- 


cured, but  in  vain.  Poor  Tiberius  was 
killed — to  the  great  grief  of  owners  and 
backers,  and  to  the  great  content  of  all  who 
held  wagers  against  his  success. 

Lord  M.,  though  minus  some  £5000  l^ 
the  mishap,  gave  a  great  fdte  at  the  close 
of  the  races.  His  meats  were  specially  ad* 
mired: — above  all  a  choice  dish  of  game, 
served  up  with  all  the  spicy  disguises  of 
French  cookery. 

At  the  dose,  the  host  rose ;  "  My  lords," 
said  he,  "  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  memory 
of  Tiberius  P 

It  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
guests  rose  at  the  instanti  with  glasses  filled 
to  the  brim. 

Lord  M.  continued — "We  drink  to  the 
fastest,  the  most  elegant,  the  most  renowned 
courser  that  has  ever  tramped  the  British 
turfr 

Here  the  enthusiasm  has  increased  to  a 
damor,  and  the  glasses  were  drained.  But 
the  host  had  not  done.  He  motioned  to  fill 
again,  llie  guests  were  all  attention.  **  Tou 
know,  my  lords,"  said  he,  **  the  great  deeds 
of  Tiberius ;  his  renown  belongs  to  history ; 
bat  it  is  for  us  to  honor  bis  mortal  remains. 
I  have  wished  to  give  him  a  tomb  worthy  of 
hia  reputation ;  and  for  this  reason,  my  lorda» 
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I  have  had  him  this  day  serred  up  for  yoar 
repast!  Yes,  my  lords,  you  have  eaten 
Tiberius,  aod  your  noble  stomachs  have 
made  for  him  a  tomb  that  is  worthy  of  his 
fame !" 

CuixoT  says  the  noble  diners-out  bore  it 
kindly ; — which,  however,  we  may  set  down 
as  a  Gallic  perversion  of  English  delicacy. 

Hie  same  piquant  journalist  gives  a  sum- 
ming up,  in  one  of  his  later  letters,  of  the 
quaUties  and  attractions  of  the  various 
watering-places  of  Europe.  He  particularly 
eulogizes  the  scenery  and  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  the  springs  of  the  Pyrenees; 
more  especially  he  commends  that  mountain 
ai'  to  the  poor  ladies,  whose  nerves  are  worn 
^t  with  the  shock  of  the  winter's  encoun- 
ter. The  nervous  system — continues  he,  in 
true  French  style — ^is  the  great  system  of 
women.  In  old  times,  the  world  called  a 
derangement  of  this  complicated  system — 
the  vapors ;  but  the  term  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  all  vaporing  ladies  are  now  said 
to  be  suffering  with  neivralgia,  nor  is  there 
a  woman  in  the  world  so  much  to  be  pitied, 
and  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  such  a  sufferer. 

As  for  the  sweet  springs  ia  the  South,  the 
road  that  leads  to  them,  he  says,  was  only 
a  little  while  ago  so  dangerous,  that  a  good 
share  of  the  invalids  break  their  necks  on 
the  way.  Whoever  has  travelled  over  the 
by-roads  upon  the  French  mountains  may 
well  believe  the  story.  Now,  however,  in- 
valids arrive  in  safety,  and  make  up  such  a 
mournful  and  solemn  company,  as  to  give 
an  autumnal  cast  to  the  gayest  foliage  of 
summer.  Lodgings,  says  the  journalist,  are 
rare,  and  the  hotel-keepers  are  so  demure 
and  sleepy,  that  they  make  no  effort  to 
extend  their  accommodationa  Indeed,  there 
are  chances  that  the  visitor  will  sleep  the 
first  night  in  his  own  carriage — with  a 
promise  of  a  vacant  bed  next  day.  The 
curious  traveller  once  possessed  of  the  bed 
inquires  after  his  predecessor. 

**  His  name  is  D ,  monsieur." 

"  Ah,  and  he  left  after  dinner,  yesterday  T 

"  Yes,  monsieur.** 

"  Cured  f 

«  No,  dead.*' 

Hiis  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  fre- 
quent watering-places  for  dancing  and 
riding ;  but  the  truth  is,  most  of  the  medi- 
cinal springs  in  Europe  are  attended  by 
those  really  anxious  to  gain  advantage  from 


the  waters,  or  to  die  easQy  in  the  quiet  of 
the  country.  Baden,  Ems,  and  Homburg 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rale; 
and  if  the  papers  are  to  be  credited,  these 
arb  even  now  crowded  by  English  aod 
French  visitora 

As  a  pleasant  little  story  of  Frendi  craft. 
we  shall  take  the  trouble  to  translate  here 
a  late  episode  from  the  Paris  chrooidea  of 
the  day.    It  is  headed  **  An  Italian  Count* 

M.  P 1  rich,  and  retired  from  buaioesa, 

had  a  pretty  hotel  not  for  out  of  the  dtj, 
which  he  inhabited,  with  his  wife  aad  daogb- 
ter.  Finding  they  had  more  room  than  they 
could  well  employ,  they  advertised  a  soog 
pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  garden  to  rent 

Three  days  after,  a  young  man  of  fore^ 
aspect,  calling  himself  Leonard,  examined 
one  of  the  apartments^  and  attended  only  bj 
a  single  servant^  took  possession.  He  was 
a  quiet  person,  and  could  be  seen  ererj  day 
from  the  hotel  writing  at  his  window. 

The  lady-wife  and  daughter  of  M.  P 

were  naturally  excessively  curioua.  There 
seemed  no  means,  however,  of  gnUifyin^ 
their  curiosity,  and  they  watched  their  mys- 
terious lodger  in  wonder  and  torment. 

After  some  days,  however,  the  quick  eyes 
of  the  daughter  caught  sight  of  m  letter 
which  the  stranger  had  dropped  in  his  walk 
through  the  garden.  This  was  a  priae  not 
to  be  overlooked,  and  though  exoesaively  sen- 
sible and  worthy  people,  they  ventmvd  to 
open  and  read  the  letter.  They  learned 
from  it  that  their  lodger  was  a  young  Italian 
of  rank,  just  escaped  from  political  martyr- 
dom, and  now  negotiating  with  powerful 
friends,  to  secure  the  release  of  his  aged 
father 

Both  mother  and  daughter  were  in  rap- 
tures; they  returned  the  letter  with  an 
unsuspecting  air, — when,  to  their  increasiog 
rapture,  the  fair  Leonard  voluntarily  made 
them  his  confidants — **  not  presuming  to  con- 
ceal from  their  generosity  a  secret  which 
fiite  had  thrown  in  their  way.** 

Henceforth  Leonard  was  a  guest  at  his 
host*s  table,  and  a  quiet,  unassuming,  booest 
lover  of  his  host's  daughter. 

He  met  casually  at  his  host's  table  with 

a  rich  banker,  an  old  friend  of  M.  P ,  and 

in  virtue  of  that  friendship,  admitted  him, 
too,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  secret.  Never 
was  sympathy  more  cordial,  or  aecresy  better 
preserved 
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At  length,  on  a  bright  day,  Leonard  came 
running  to  his  friend  to  announce  the  release 
of  his  father.  The  family  were  in  ecstasies. 
He  must  come  to  the  pavilion  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  and  share  apartments  with  his 
son.  And  the  marriage  so  long  deferred 
must  signalize  his  retura  Nothing  could 
be  more  reasonable. 

Leonard  went,  under  the  advice  of  the 
banker,  to  buy  marriage  presents.  He  pur- 
chased largely,  and  in  company  with  such  a 
friend, — ^with  undisputed  credit. 

Two  days  after  the  senior  count  was  to 
arrive;  Leonard  was  to  meet  him  in  the 
city ; — he  even  took  back  the  diamond  neck- 
lace which  he  had  purchased  two  days  be- 
fore, to  exchange  for  one  still  more  magnifi- 
cent ; — ^he  borrowed  twenty  louis  from  the 
proud  father-in-law,  to  meet  his  parent's 
immediate  necessities,  and  drove  out  of  the 
oourt-yard. 

The  night  came  on  with  no  Leonard — no 
count.  The  beau  Italian  had  gone  with  a 
diamond  necklace,  with  twenty  louis  in 
gold,  with  the  heart  of  the  daughter ;  and 
had  left  in  place  of  them  an  old  portman- 
teau, a  broken  file  of  the  Presse,  and  a  senti- 
mental verse  or  two  upon  the  window  pane. 

In  contrast  with  this  French  piquancy  of 
dressing  we  shall  now  entertain  the  reader 
with  Mr.  Greeley's  plain,  matter-of-fact  no- 
tions about  the  ballet  at  the  French  Opera. 
The  singing  docs  not  appear  to  have  en- 
gaged that  staid  gentleman's  attention  one 
half  as  much  as  the  dancing  gtrla 

**  I  am,  though  no  practitioner,  a  lover  of 
the  dance.  Restricted  to  proper  hours  and 
fit  associates,  I  wish  it  were  far  more  general 
than  it  is.  Health,  grace,  muscular  energy, 
even  beauty,  might  be  promoted  by  it  Why 
the  dancing  of  the  theatre  should  be  ren- 
dered disgusting  I  cannot  yet  comprehend. 
The '  poetry  of  motion,'  of  harmonious  evolu- 
tions, and  the  ^;raceful  movement  of '  twink- 
ling feet,'  I  thmk  I  appreciate.  All  these 
are  natural  expressions  of  innocent  gayety 
and  youthful  elasticity  of  spirits,  whereof 
this  world  sees  far  too  little.  I  wish  there 
were  more  of  them. 

'*  But  what  grace,  what  sense,  what  witch- 
ery, there  can  be,  for  instance,  in  a  young 
girVs  standing  on  one  great  toe  and  raising 
the  other  foot  to  the  altitude  of  her  head,  I 
cannot  imagine.  As  an  exhibition  p{  mus- 
cular power,  it  is  disagpreeable  to  me,  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  capacity  for  it  was 
acquired  by  severe  and  protracted  efforts, 
and  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering.    Why  is 


it  kept  on  the  sta^  f  Admit  that  it  is  not 
lascivious ;  who  will  pretend  that  it  is  essen- 
tially graceful  ?  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
most  extravagant  distortions  were  not  spe- 
cially popular  with  the  audience  —  that 
nearly  all  the  applause  bestowed  upon  those 
ballet- feats  which  seemed  devised  only  to 
&vor  a  liberal  display  of  the  person,  came 
from  the  little  knot  of  hired  *  claquers'  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit  If  there  were  many 
who  loved  to  witness,  there  were  few  so 
shameless  as  to  applaud. 

If  the  Opera  is  ever  to  become  an  ele- 
ment of  social  life  and  enjoyment  in  New 
York,  I  do  trust  that  it  may  be  such  a  one 
as  thoughtful  men  may  take  their  daughters 
to  witness  without  apprehension  or  remorse. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Opera  we  now 
have  is  or  is  not  such  a  one:  I  know  this  is 
not  Its  entire,  palpable,  urgent  tendency 
is  *  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.' " 

It  is  amusing,  moreover,  to  read  the  com- 
ments of  such  a  thorough  utilitarian  upon 
some  of  the  sights  of  Paria 

"The  first  object  of  interest  I  saw  in 
Paris  was  the  Column  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  as  I  rattled  by  it  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
This  gigantic  column,  as  is  well  known,  was 
formed  of  cannon  taken  by  the  Great  Cap- 
tain in  the  several  victories  whidi  irradiated 
his  earlier  career,  and  was  constructed  while 
he  was  emperor  of  France  and  virtually  of 
the  Continent  His  statue  crowns  the  pyra- 
mid ;  it  was  pulled  down  while  the  aUied 
armies  occupied  Paris,  and  a  resolute  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prostrate  the  column 
also,  but  it  was  too  firmly  rooted.  The 
statue  was  not  replaced  till  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1830.  The  PUoe  Vendome  is 
small,  surrounded  by  high  houses,  and  the 
stately  column  seems  dwarfed  by  them.  But 
for  its  historic  interest,  and  especially  that 
of  the  material  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion, I  should  not  regard  it  very  highly. 

**  Far  better  placed,  as  well  as  more  ma- 
jestic and  every  way  interesting,  is  the 
Obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  for  thousands  of 
years  had  overshadowed  the  banks  of  the 
aWe  until  presented  to  France  by  the  late 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  transported  thence  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  near  the  Garden 
of  the  Tuileries.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
Europe  which  impressed  me  like  this  mag- 
nificent shaft,  covered  as  it  is  with  myste- 
rious inscriptions  which  have  braved  the 
winds  and  rains  of  four  thousand  years,  yet 
seems  as  fresh  and  clear  as  though  chiselled 
but  yesterday.  The  removal  of  this  bulk 
of  many  thousand  tons  from  Egypt  to  Paris 
entire  u  one  of  the  most  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  human  genius,  and  Paris  has  for 
me  no  single  attraction  to  match  the  Obelisk 
of  Luxor. 
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The  Tuileries  strikes  me  as  an  irregular 
mass  of  buildings  with  little  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty  or  effect  It  has  great 
capacity  and  nothing  more.  The  Louvre  is 
much  finer,  yet  still  not  remarkable,  but  its 
wealth  of  rain  tings  by  the  Great  Masters 
of  all  time  surprised  as  well  as  delighted 
ma  I  never  saw  any  thing  at  all  compara- 
ble to  it" 

It  seems  rather  odd  to  find  the  practical 
philosopher  going  into  raptures  over  the 
severe  column  of  Luxor,  and  reckoning  its 
transportatioo  one  of  the  "  greatest  triumphs 
of  human  genius  •"  what  will  the  old  gentle- 
man say,  when  he  gets  to  Rome,  finds  a 
huger  one  by  half,  standing  upon  bronze 
tripods,  and  yet  seeming  a  pigmy  milestone 
before  the  awful  siae  of  St  Peter's  dome  f 
However,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ; 
and  ten  to  one,  the  object  which  will  seem 
most  admirable  to  Mr.  GaKELKT  at  Rome, 
will  be  the  Cloaca  Maxima — the  greatest 
and  stoutest  and  oldest  sewer  in  the 
world 

It  will  bo  a  rich  gratification  to  English 
admirers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to 
American  admirers  of  Calvary  church,  to 
hear  the  inner  court  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Louvre  set  down  as  "  nothing  remarkable." 

Of  French  character  and  disposition,  how* 
ever,  Mr.  OaxsLBT  seems  to  have  a  yery 
fair  conception,  as  this  bit  of  a  late  letter 
will  show : — 

*'  The  Frenchman's  pleasures  are  all  social ; 
to  eat,  drink  or  spend  the  evening  alone 
would  be  a  weariness  to  him :  he  reads  his 
newspaper  in  the  thoroughfare  or  the  public 
gardens :  he  talks  more  in  one  day  than  an 
Englishman  in  three:  the  theatres,  balls, 
concerts,  Ac^  whidi  to  the  islander  afford 
occasional  recreation  are  to  him  a  nightly 
necessitv :  he  would  be  lonely  and  misera- 
ble without  them.  Kowhere  is  amuse- 
ment more  systematically,  sedulously  sought 
than  in  Paris ;  nowhere  is  it  more  abondant 
or  accessible.  For  boys  just  escaped  from 
school  or  paternal  restraint  intent  on  enjoy- 
ment and  untroubled  by  conscience  of  fore- 
cast, this  must  be  a  rare  city.  Its  people, 
as  a  community,  have  signal  good  qualities 
and  grave  defects :  they  are  intelligent  viva- 
cious, courteous,  obliging,  generous,  and  hu- 
mane ;  eager  to  enjoy,  but  willing  that  all 
the  world  should  enjoy  with  them  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  impulsive,  fickle, 
sensual,  and  irreverent  Pans  is  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Senses ;  a  focus  of  enjoyment, 
not  of  hsppincss.  Nowhere  are  ^outh  and 
its  capacities  more  prodigally  lavished ;  no- 
where is  old  age  less  happy  or  less  respected." 


We  have  taken  onr  readers^  thia  week,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  bave  oi- 
grossed  our  columns  so  mudi  with  Frenck 
topic,  that  we  have  no  room  for  mention  of 
what  is  stirring  at  home.  We  regret  this 
the  less,  however,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  of  interest  here  to  be  noted  ;  and 
our  readers  will  sorely  agree  with  ns,  that 
nothing  can  so  relieve  the  heat  of  tbis  JxAj 
season,  as  a  stroll  among  the  hauota  which 
are  made  grateful  by  Frendi  gayety  and 
French  gossip. 

THV  BOOK  WOBLD. 

Of  Books  we  have  scarce  any  thing  to 
record  The  monthlies  of  HaRpza  sad 
STBiNOEa  A  TowKSEND,  have  made  thdr 
appearance,  and  are  made  attractire  hj 
very  many  articles,  in  the  publication  U 
which  our  journal  had  the  good  fortune  to 
anticipate  them  weeks  ago. 

The  booksellers  of  the  town  are  sighing, 
one  and  all,  over  deserted  ahops ;  and  sE 
the  book-readers  have  given  over  their  oeco- 
pation  for  the  summer. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Qmr- 

Her  des  EtaU  Unii,  of  whi<^  joomal  we 
have  often  spoken  in  terms  of  commoids- 
tion,  has  become  a  daUy  issue.  The  saa^ 
paper  advertises  a  detailed  aoooimt  of  tb 
remarkable  trial  of  the  Count  de  Bocansi 

Mr.  BAaNBS,  the  enterpriaing  pcb 

Usher  of  John-street,  has  juat  iasned  nev 
editions  of  Walteb  Colton'b  "  Ship  cm 
Shore^  and  "  A  then*  and  Constaniinopie^* 
(or,  as  it  is  now  named,)  **  Land  and  LetT 
They  are  both  of  them  diarming  Tccords  of 
travel,  and  with  their  salt  air  odoroas  aboct 
them,  will  prove  most  delightful  coolers  fer 
a  summer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  CoLTov  was  a  graphic  narrator,  and 
joined  to  his  moral  teadiing  an  oceasiooal 
spice  of  wit,  which  is  the  very  thing  to  pet 
piquancy  into  a  book  for  good  people. 

**  Ladtf  WUliwgki^*  Diarf  of  the 


old  time  is  just  issued  by  the 
Its  quaintness,  good  sense,  and  antique 
phraseology  will  actually  occupy  the  atten 
tion  of  all  ladies  who  wish  to  eompare  tht 
mother  of  the  seventeenth  century  -with  ths 
mother  of  to-day.  Mr.  Pioksuno's  tasoe  os 
the  same  book  added  quaintness  of  type  to 
quaintness  of  matter ;  but  the  editloo  of  Mr. 
BAaNSB  is  neat,  readable,  and  equal  to  asj 
of  the  reprints  of  the  day. 
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PUBUC  BnlLDlSOS  IS  lOKDON. 


FUBUO  BUILDINQB  15  LONDON. 


Cm  of  ths  Srtt  obficti  of  attnetkn  b 
Iiondon  (or  tli«  >trM^,  miut  oeceuaril; 
b«  the  new  Houim  of  ParlUinctit.  They 
an  cartsinlj  the  nuMi  noticMbla  of  all  the 
■Tchitectunil  diiplayi  in  Engluid. 

Ciitici  bare  qiurretled  much  'fcith  tLe 
finicHl  diuaeter  of  the  Tork,  and  with  the 
profiuiaa  of  omameDt ;  bat  their  purpoee, 
their  liie,  their  coet,  and  their  durability 
must  eicit«  alirayi  a  great  deal  of  wooder 
and  of  eoriiMit;. 

Tie  preeeat  magnifloent  pile  wai  erected 
alter  deaigDB  bj  Biaar.  Ihere  has  been 
no  limit  in  the  matter  of  cset ;  the  final 
and  entire  eipenie  ii  eatimated  at  mmi 
Tarjing  fixMn  twenty  to  fifty  millioDa  of 
poundt. 

The  portion!  of  tbe  intehor  finiibed  and 
aeeeulble  to  tbe  public  are  the  committee- 
rooms  (occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the 
river  front)  and  the  two  legislative  chambers, 
which  are  in  the  centres  of  the  northem  and 
ioothem  halves  of  the  building;.  The  gen- 
eral public  entraziee,  when  eomplste,  will  be 
through  Wntminster  Hall,  np  a  flight  of 
steps  at  its  south  end,  into  a  square  vaulted 
vestibule,  called  3L  Stephen's  Porch ',  thence, 
tnming  east,  np  another  flight,  and  along 
the  -St.  Stephen's  HsU,"  a  fine  passage, 
but  a  viry  poor  substitute,  alas !  for  the 
Edwardian  chapel  it  replaces,  into  the  octa- 
gon hall,  in  the  centre  of  tbe  whole  edifice. 
Hue  ii  about  60  R.  in  diameter,  and  the 
•ame  in  height,  covered  by  a  massive  Gothic 
dome,  on  whidi  is  to  be  raised  a  light  oped 
stone  lanleni  and  spire  nearly  BOO  ft.  high, 
which  are  an  additioo  to  the  original  design. 
From  hence  three  pasngee  will  branch ; 
that  *traightfi>rward  leading  to  the  centre 


of  tbe  long  corridor  of  Hie  oi 
that  gn  the  north  to  the  Common  kOj 
and  House,  and  that  on  the  iodUi  to  ik 
Lords.  Iliese  splendid  approacbas  acajj 
altogether  fully  fifteen  time*  tU  apui; 
of  either  House.  Tbe  royal  approadi  (tno 
the  great  tower  at  the  southwest  cons) 
also  filli  aboat  tbrie*  the  space  (sknl^ 
the  House  <rf'  Lords,  and  indudc^  beaia 
robing-rooms,  Ax,  a  splendid  lobbf,  ilnl 
it  ft.  square,  and  a  gallery  110  (tdk^ 
4G  wide,  and  4S  high,  being  tbe  Isigtrt  noe 
in  the  modem  palace.  Its  dsconligi  i 
hardly  yet  began.  That  of  the  Bnw  H 
Lord*  itself  i*  neady  cnnplcl*,  sod  ii  In 
been  need  since  April,  1M1.    It  mj  h 


between  11  and  4,  t^  an  cedar  btm  h 
Lotxl  Chamberlain,  (which  is  oUsinUta 
an  office  near  the  temporary  entrme,! <r 
without  an  order,  oo  tbe  day*  of  kin; 
apjieals,  when  the  House,  b^o;  s  jvlidil 
ooart,  is  of  course  open.  It  is  (if  not  istn- 
■ically,  at  least  effectively)  tbe  richnt  d>a 
ber  erected  since  the  faU  of  the  meiitnl 
ehnrdi  architecture ;  a  gorgeous  eStet  btB[  | 
produced  by  gildii^  all  the  iDi»Uii(v 
(wUdi  include  the  whole  of  tb*  sliet  nd 
moet  of  the  woodwork,)  and  corcriig  it 
remaining  surbceawith  nunute  ceionil  («' 
tema.  The  House  is  nearly  an  (met  dnA  . 
cube  of  46  ft. ;  the  ceilii^  divided  bf  ant 
ing  beams  into  IS  squares,  eomspadi! 
(o  the  arched  compartments  of  llw  nb  | 
which  are  all  umilar,  eacept  that  Um  si' 
each  side  are  occupied  by  wiadonviti 
colored  devices,  and  the  three  st  isiiad 
by  frescoes,  a  species  of  painting  no'  b* 
attempted  in  England. 


PUBLIO  BUrUDDTOS  IN  LONDON. 


Fo«r  Omos,  (Onraui,)  Si.  Martin 
Orattd,  (coT«riDg  tiM  aits  of  a  coIl^iatB 
dinrdiof  ttuit  naiiM.)  IIm  prcMCt  building 
wM  eteeted,  IBiS-O,  ftom  a  <luign  bj  Sir 
Eobert  Smirke,  B.  A.  It  i«  iwUted,  ud 
eoren  a  large  CMUpact  redaogle,  and  1> 
faced  oQ  all  *idei  with  Portbod  ttaae ;  bnt 
oo  the  w««t  lide,  vbich  U  about  400  feet 
long,  irith  a  fapuje  of  Terj  plain  Qreeian 
diarBcter,  to  which  ace  attached  three  por- 


ticoe*,  tba  centre  dim  forming  the  entraiioe  to 
a  hall  exteodiog  through  the  whole  depth 
and  height  of  the  building,  to  ite  rear, 
where  i>  another  entrance.  The  Ionic  order 
throoghont  ii  umilar  to  that  of  ^  Britiah 
Unseum,  the  cohmn  being  enlarged  from 
that  of  the  little  temple  (now  deatroj ed)  OQ 
the  II7HUS,  and  the  entablature  that  from 
Teoe,  atripped  of  all  earring. 


Somaor  Hovn,  in  the  Strand,  «b>  i 
meooad  m  1776,  bj  Sir  William  Cbambere, 
the  laat  adherent  to  tbe  lystematic  and  reg- 
ulated atchitecture  iutra^oeed  from  Italj 
by  Jonet,  and  it  ma;  tiierefore  be  r^arded 
aa  terminating  the  third  period,  the  braien 
age,  of  Engliah  deaign.  It  ccoaiata  almoat 
entirely  of  amall  rooma,  naed  aa  public  of- 
fioei^  and,  thenlbre,  pceeenU  eolj  ezlarnal 


architecture ;  and  thia  ii  confined  lo  the 
clothing  of  the  atreet  front,  ISfi  feet  long, 
the  riTer  froot  about  SOO  feet,  and  the  b- 
terior  of  tbe  quadrai^la,  S19  feet  by  S24  ; 
the  eaat  and  weat  aidea  of  the  exterior 
((hough  Ihe  Utter  ia  now  the  moat  expoaed 
of  all)  being  abandoned  to  the  ineKablr  hid- 
eoaaneai  oT  Ihe  deoeita  required  by  brick- 
laying reapeetability.   All  aboTB  tbe  cornice 
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THB  DESERTED  HOXJSK 


•ho  has  been  left  to  grow  into  a  forest  of 
the  elegant  and  Taried  inyentioos  of  the 
dumney-doctor ;  it  having  by  this  time  be- 
come an  admitted  and  established  role,  that 
these,  and  many  other  parts  of  buildings  (in 
fiict,  to  define  them  in  short,  all  necessary 
or  vseful  parts)  were  excluded  from  the 
architect's  proTinoe-Hwt  expected  to  appear 
in  his  drawings,  and,  in  the  actual  execution, 
made  allowance  for,  as  necessary  oTils,  in- 
Tisible  to  the  practised  and  tutored  eye, 
whidi  is  expected  to  see  the  building  not 
as  it  stands,  (and  always  will  stand  while  in 
use,)  but  as  it  would  appear  with  the  neces- 
sary blots,  the  objects  of  Tulgar  utility,  ab- 
stracted. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

Hatiho  been  detained  by  the  iUness  of  a 
relative  at  the  small  town  of  Bexier^  when 
travelling  a  few  years  since  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  finding  time  hang  somewhat 
heavily  on  my  hands  during  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  my  companion's  ctmvalescence,  I 
took  to  wandering  about  the  neighborhood 
within  a  circle  of  four  or  five  miles,  inspect- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  making  acquaintance  with  the  country 
people.    On  one  of  these  excursions,  seetng 
a  high  wall  and  an  iron  gate,  I  turned  out 
of  my  road  to  take  a  peep  at  the  interior 
through  the  rails;  but  I  found  them  so 
overgrown  with  creepers  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish 
any  thing  but  a  house  which  stood  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  entrance.    Finding, 
however,  that  the  gate  was  not  quite  closed, 
I  gave  it  a  push ;   and  although  it  moved 
very  stiffly  on  its  hinges,  and  grated  along 
the  ground  as  it  went,  I  contrived  to  force 
an  aperture  wide  enough  to  put  in  my  head. 
What  a  scene  of  desolation  was  there  1  The 
house,  which  was    built   of  dark-colored 
bricks,  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  inhabited 
for  a  century.    The  roof  was  much  decayed, 
the  paint  black  with  age,  the  stone  steps 
green  with  moss,  and  the  windows  all  con- 
cealed by  discolored  and  dilapidated  Vene- 
tian blinds.    The  garden  was  a  wilderness 
of  weeds  and  overgrown  rose-boshes ;  and 
except  one  broad  one,  in  a  right  line  with 


the  main  door  of  the  boose,  the  pa&s  were 
no  longer  distinguishable.    After  sorveying 
this  dismal  scene  lor  some  time,  I  csme 
away  with  a  strange  feeling  of  aaioeUy. 
**  Why  should  this  place  be  so  entirely  de- 
serted and  neglectedr  thought  L    It  was 
not  like  a  fortress,  a  castle,  or  ao  abbey, 
allowed  to  fidl  into  ruins  from  extrenoe  age^ 
because  no  longer  appropriate  to  the  habits 
of  the  period.    On  the  cootrary,  the  boild- 
ing  I  had  seen  was  comparatively  modem, 
and  had  &Uen  to  decay  merely  for  want  of 
thoee  timely  repairs  and  defeocee  of  the 
weather  that  ordinary  prudence  preaenbeiL 
"  Perhaps  there  is  some  sad  history  attadied 
to  the  spot,"  I  thought;  "or  perhaps  the 
race  to  whom  it  belonged  have  died  oat ;  or 
may  be  the  cause  of  its  destmctioQ  b  noth- 
ing more  tragical  than  a  lawsnit  T 

As  I  returned,  I  inquired  of  a  woman  in 
the  nearest  village  if  she  could  tell  me  to 
whom  that  desolate  spot  belonged. 

"  To  a  Spaniard,"  she  answered ;  "  bat  he 
Udeadr 

"  But  to  whom  does  it  belong  now  V  I 
asked.  "Why  is  it  suffered  to  iaU  into 
ruinT 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head,  and  re-entering  the  hovel,  at  the  door 
of  which  she  had  been  standing. 

During  dinner  that  day  I  asked  the  host 
of  the  inn  if  he  knew  the  place,  and  eoold 
satisfy  my  curiosity.    He  knew  it  well,  be 
answered.    Thtf  last  inhabitant  had  been  s 
Oount  Ruy  Oonzales,  a  Spaniard,  whose  wife 
had  died  there  under  some  painful  circum- 
stances, of  which  nobody  knew  the  particu- 
Isrs.    He  had  been  passionately  fond  of  her, 
and  immediately  after  her  decease  had  gooe 
to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  had  also  died. 
As  the  place  formed  part  of  the  lady's  for- 
tune, it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
distant  relation  of  hen,  who  had  let  it ;  but 
the  tenant,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  months, 
left  it,  at  some  sacrifice  of  rent;  and  other 
parties  who  subsequently  took  it  having  aQ 
speedily  vacated  under  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, an  evil  reputation  gathered  round 
and  clung  to  it  so  tenaciously,  that  all  idea 
of  occupation  had  been  reUnqnished. 

It  may  be  conoeived  that  this  infonnation 
did  not  diminish  my  interest  in  the  deserted 
house ;  and  on  the  following  day  I  was  qmte 
eager  to  see  my  invalid  settled  for  her  mid- 
day slumber,  in  order  that  I  migbt  repeat 
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my  visit  and  cany  my  xnTestigations  farther. 
I  found  the  gate  ajar  as  before,  and  by  ex- 
erting all  my  strength,  I  managed  to  force 
my  way  in.  I  had  not  gone  three  steps 
before  a  snake  crossed  by  path,  and  the 
ground  seemed  actually  alive  with  lizards ; 
but  being  determined  to  obtain  a  nearer 
view  of  this  mysterious  house,  I  walked 
straight  on  towards  it  A  dose  inspection 
of  the  front,  however,  showing  me  nothing 
but  what  I  had  descried  from  a  distance,  I 
turned  to  the  left,  and  passed  round  to  the 
back  of  the  building,  where  I  found  the  re- 
mains of  what  had  been  a  small  flower-gar- 
den, with  a  grass-plot;  and  beyond  it» 
divided  by  a  wall,  a  court  surrounded  by 
mouldy-looking  stabling:  but,  what  was 
still  more  interesting,  I  discovered  an  open 
door  leading  into  the  house.  Somebody, 
therefore,  must  surely  be  within;  so  I 
knocked  with  my  parasol  against  the  panel, 
but  nobody  came ;  and  having  repeated  my 
knocks  with  no  better  success,  I  ventured 
in,  and  found  myself  in  a  stone  passage, 
terminating  in  a  door,  which,  by  a  feeble 
light  emitted  through  it,  I  saw  was  partly 
of  glass. 

"  Any  body  here  T  I  said  aloud,  as  I  open- 
ed it  and  put  in  my  head ;  but  all  was  silent : 
so  I  went  forward,  not  without  some  appre- 
hension, I  confess ;  but  it  was  that  sort  of 
pleasing  terror  one  feels  when  witnessing  a 
g^ood  melodrama.  I  was  now  in  a  tolerably- 
sized  hall,  supported  by  four  stone  pillars, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  doors.  I 
epoke  again,  and  knocked  against  them,  but 
nobody  answered ;  then  I  turned  the  handles. 
The  first  two  I  tried  were  locked,  but  the 
third  was  not  When  I  saw  it  yield  to  my 
hand,  I  confess  I  felt  so  startled  that  I  drew 
back  for  a  moment ;  but  curiosity  conquer- 
ed— I  looked  in.  The  dim  light  admitted  by 
the  Venetian  blinds  showed  me  a  small 
apartment,  scantily  furnished,  which  might 
have  been  a  talon  or  an  anteroom.  Two 
small  tables  standing  against  the  wall,  a  few 
chairs  covered  with  yellow  damask,  and  a 
pier-glass,  were  all  it  contained ;  but  at  the 
opposite  end  there  was  another  open  door : 
so,  half-pleased  and  half-frightened,  I  walked 
forward,  and  found  myself  in  what  had  for- 
merly been  a  prettily-furnished  boudoir. 
Marble  slabs,  settees  covered  with  blue  vel- 
vet, chairs  and  curtains  of  the  same,  and 
three  or  four  rounder  oval  mirrors  in  elabo- 


rately-carved gilt  frames,  designated  this  as 
the  lady*s  apartment    A  third  door,  which 
was  also  open,  showed  me  a  bed  in  an  alcove, 
with  a  blue  velvet  dais  and  fringed  counter- 
pane of  the  same  material    Here  I  found  a 
toilet-table^  also  covered  with  what  had  onoe 
been  white  muslin,  and  on  it  stood  several 
china  boxes  and  bottles.    In  one  of  the  for- 
mer there  were   some  remains  of  a  red 
powder,  which  appeared  to  have  been  rouge ; 
and  on  lifting  the  lid  of  another  I  became 
sensible  of  the  odor  of  musk.    Tlie  looking- 
glass  that  stood  on  the  table  had  a  drapeiy 
of  muslin  and  blue  bows  round  the  frame ; 
and  the  old-fashioned  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers  was  richly  gilt  and  ornamented. 
None  of  these  rooms  was  papered;  all  ap- 
peared to  be  plastered  or  stuccoed,  and  were 
elaborately  adorned  with  designs  and  gilt 
mouldings,  except  in  one  place,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  formerly  been  a  door — the  door 
of  a  doset  probably ;  but  it  was  now  built 
up--the  plaster,  however,  being  quite  coarse 
and  unadorned,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  any  thing  else  in  the  room.    It  was  al- 
so broken,  indented,  and  blackened  in  several 
places,  as  if  it  had  been  battered  with  some 
heavy,  weapon.    Somehow  or  other,  there 
was  nothing  that  fixed  my  attention  so  mudi 
as  this  door!    I  examined   it — ^I  laid  my 
hand  upon  it    Why  should  it  have  been  so 
hastily  built  up  to  the  disfigurement  of  the 
wall  f — ^for  the  coarseness  of  the  plaster  and 
the  rudeness  of  the  work  denoted  haste.    I 
was  standing   opposite  to  it,   and  asking 
myself  this  question  when  I  heard  a  heavy 
foot  approaching ;  and  before  I  had  time  to 
move,  I  saw  the  astonished  &ce  of  an  elderly 
man  in  derical  attire  standing  in  the  door- 
way.    I  believe  he  thought  at  first  I  was 
the  ghost  of  the  former  inhabitant  of  this 
chamber,  for  he   actually   changed    color 
and  stepped  bade 

"  Pardon,  mon  pdre  T  said  I,  smiling  at 
his  amazement:  "I  found  the  door  open; 
and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  curiosity 
that  has  led  me  to  intrude  V 

"  Une  Anglaise  T  said  he,  bowing ;  **  a 
traveller,  doubtless.  Yon  are  the  first  per- 
son besides  myself  that  has  entered  these 
apartments,  madame,  for  many  a  long  year, 
I  assure  you  1" 

After  giving  him  an  explanation  of  how 
I  came  to  be  there — an  explanation  which 
he  listened  to  with  much  kindness  and  pla- 
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ddiiy— I  added,  ihfti  the  appemaoe  of  the 
plaee,  togttlier  irith  the  little  mformatioa  I 
hedgatbored  from  the  hoetof  the  inn,  had  in- 
tereeted  me  exceedingly.  He  looked  graTc 
as  I  tpoka  I  was  aboat  to  questioD  him  re- 
gardbg  the  closed  door,  when  he  said — **  I 
do  not  reoommeod  yoa  to  remaia  long  here : 
the  house  is  very  damp ;  and  as  the  win- 
dows are  nerer  opened,  the  air  is  unwhole- 
some.** I  did  not  know  whether  this  was 
an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  me ;  hot  the  atmo- 
sphere was  certainly  hat  from  refreshing, 
aiid  at  all  erents  I  thought  it  right  to  accept 
the  intimation ;  so  I  accompanied  him  ont, 
he  looking  the  doors  behind  him.  As  we 
walked  aloog,  he  told  me  that  he  visited  the 
house  every  day,  or  nearly  so ;  and  that  he 
had  nerer  thought  of  shutting  the  gate, 
since  nobody  in  the  neighbothood  would 
enter  it  on  any  account  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  hbtory  of 
the  place,  which,  if  it  were  not  impertinent, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  lean.  He  said  he 
eould  not  tell  it  me  then,  having  a  sick 
parishioner  to  visit ;  but  that  if  I  would 
come  on  the  following  day,  at  the  same 
hour,  he  would  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  kept  the  appointment ;  and 
as  I  approached  the  garden  gate,  I  saw  him 
coming  out. 

"  A  walk  aloog  the  road  would  be  more 
agreeable  than  that  melandM^y  garden,**  he 
said ;  "  and,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  escort  me 
part  of  the  way  back.**  So  we  returned, 
and  alter  a  few  deeoltoiy  observations,  I 
daimedhis  promise^ 

**  The  house,**  he  said,  "  has  never  been 
inhabited  since  I  came  to  live  in  this  neigh- 
borhcKMl,  though  that  is  now  upwards  of 
forty  years  since.  It  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Beaugency,  and  the  last 
members  of  it  who  resided  here  were  a 
Cither  and  daughter.  Henriette  de  Beau- 
gency she  was  called :  a  beautiful  creature, 
I  have  been  informed,  and  the  idol  of  her 
ihther,  whose  affsction  she  amply  returned. 
They  led  a  very  retired  life,  and  seldom 
quitted  the  place,  except  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  the  oUier  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
she  had  an  elder  brother  married  to  a 
Spanish  lady  of  considerable  fortune ;  but 
Idle.  Henriette  had  two  companions  who 
seemed  to  mako  her  amends  for  the  absence 
of  other  sodoty.  One  was  a  young  girl 
eaUed  Roslna,  who  had  been  her  foster- 


sister,  and  who  now  lived  with  hsr  in  the 
capacity  of  waiting-maid ;  the  other  waa 
her  coosm,  Engtoede  Beaugency,  an  orphan, 
and  dependent  on  her  fether;   his  own 
having  lost  every  thing  he  poseessad,  hi 
consequence  of  some  political  offience  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution.    It  was  even  re- 
ported that  the  Beaugency  fiunily  had  beea 
nigh  suffermg  the  same  fete,  and  that  soms 
heavy  fines  which  had  been  eztxaeted  from 
them  had  straitened  their  means,  and  obli- 
ged them  to  live  in  retirement.    Howew 
this  might  be,  Henriette  appeared  perfectly 
contented  with  her  lot    £ug<&ne  studied 
with  her,  and  played  with  her ;  and  they 
grew  up  together  with  all  the  aflfection  and 
familiarity  of  a  brother  and  sister ;  whilst 
old  M.  de  Beaugency  never  seems  to  have 
suspected  that  any  other  sentiment  ooold 
possibly  subsist  between  them :   not  thai 
they  took  the  slightest  pains  to  di^gaiie 
their  feelings ;  and  it  was  there  very  open- 
ness that  had  probably  lulled  the  fethcr*8 
suspiciona.     Indeed,  their  lives  flowed  so 
smoothly,  and  their  intercourse  was  so  un- 
restrained, that  nothing  ever  oecuiied  to 
awaken  even  themselves  to  the  nature  of 
their  sentiments;  whilst  the  affection  thst 
united  them  had  grown  so  gradually  mider 
the  parent's  eyes,  that  their  innocent  tenm 
of  endearment,  and  playful  careasea,  ap 
peered  to  him  but  the  natural  manifestaticBs 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  eadk 
other.    The  first  sorrow  Henriette  had  was 
when  Eugene  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  fcr 
the  bar;  but  it  was  a  consolation, that  her 
own  regret  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  her 
fether ;  and  when  she  used  to  be  oomitiag 
the  weeks  and  days  as  the  period  of  his 
return  drew  nigh,  the  old  man  was  almost 
as  pleased  as  she  was  to  see  their  number 
dimini<>h. 

''All  this  harmony  and  happinees  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  for  several  years; 
but  at  length  an  element  of  discord,  at  first 
slight,  seemed  to  arise  fkbm  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  a  certain  Gount  Ruy  Gon- 
salex,  who  came  here  with  the  fether  and 
daughter  after  one  of  their  annual  ezcuraioos 
into  Catalonia.  He  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some, noUe-looking  Spaniard,  of  about  thirty 
yean  of  age,  and  said  to  be  rich ;  bat  there 
was  an  air  of  haughty,  inflexible  atemness 
about  htm,  that  repelled  most  people,  more 
than  his  good  looks  and  polished  "***»"—■■ 
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attneted  them.    TlieM  muuniaUe  cfaarao- 
temticB,  however,  appeared  to  he  much 
modified,  if  not  to  Tanish  altogether,  in  the 
preeenoe  of  MUe^  de  Beangency,  to  whom  it 
aoon  hecame  evident  he  was  paarionately 
attadied ;  whilst  it  was  equally  dear  that 
her  father  encouraged  his  addresses.    Even 
the  young  lady,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  her 
oousin,  seems  to  have  heen  not  quite  insen- 
sible to  the  glory  of  subduing  this  magnif- 
icent Oatalonian,  who  walked  the    earth 
like  an  archangel  in  whom  it  was  a  con- 
desoension  to  set  his  foot  on  it    She  did  not, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared,  repress  his 
attentions  in  the  dear  and  dedded  manner 
that  would  have  relieved  her  of  them — 
though,  indeed,  if  she  had  done  so,  consider- 
ing the  character  she  had  to  deal  with,  the 
dSnouemttU  might  not  have  been  mudi  less 
tragical  than  it  was.    In  the  mean  while, 
pleased  and  flattered,  and  joyfully  antid- 
p«ting  her  cousin's  return,  die  was  happy 
enough;    for  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard 
rendering  him  cautious  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  refusal  or  even  hesitation  in  aocept- 
isg  him,  he  forbore  to  make  his  proposal  till 
the  moment  arrived  when  he  should  see  it 
eagerly  desired  by  her.    All  tins  was  very 
'nrell  till  Eugene  came  home ;  but  then  the 
affiur  assumed  another  color.     Love  con- 
quered vanity;  and  the  Spaniard,  finding 
himself  neglected  for  the  young  advocate, 
began  to  exhibit  the  dark  side  of  his  charac- 
ter; whereupon  the  girl  grew  frightened, 
and  fearing  mischief  she  tried  to  avert  it  by 
temporising — Pleading  tlie  count  to  believe 
that  th*e  affection  betwixt  herself  and  her 
cousin  was  merely  one  of  early  habit  and 
relationsbip ;   whilst  she  secretly  assured 
Engine  of  her  unalterable  attachment    So 
great  was  her  alarm,  that  she  tadtly  de- 
ceived her  father  as  wdl  as  the  Spaniard ; 
and  as  the  latter  seemed  resolved  not  to 
yidd   his  rival   the   advantage   his  own 
absence  would  have  given  him,  she  was 
actually  rejoiced  when  the  period  of  her 
cousin's  vidt  expired. 

*'  The  young  man  gone,  Ruy  Gonsales  re- 
sumed his  former  suavity  of  manner ;  and  as 
he  possessed  many  qualities  to  recommend 
him  in  a  lady's  eyes,  he  might  posdbly  have 
won  her  heart  had  it  been  free ;  but  as  the 
matter  stood,  she  ardently  desired  to  ^t  rid 
of  him,  and  waited  anxioudy  for  the  mo- 
ment when  he  would  give  her  an  oppor- 


tunity of  dedining  his  hand,  trusting  that 
would  be  the  signal  for  his  final  departure. 
But  whether  from  caution,  or  because  he 
had  penetrated  her  feelings,  the  expected 
offer  was  not  made,  although  he  asdduoudy 
continued  his  attentioiis,  and  spent  more  of 
his  time  at  her  house  than  at  his  own  in  Oata- 
lonia.  At  length  MUe.  de  Beaugeney  began 
to  apprehend  that  he  intended  to  wait  the 
result  of  his  observations  at  her  cousin's 
next  visit ;  and  feeling  quite  assured  that  if 
the  rivals  met  again,  a  quarrel  would  ensue, 
she  persuaded  her  fether  to  select  that  sea- 
son for  ih&r  own  vidt  to  her  brother; 
whibt  she  wrote  to  Eugene,  excusing  their 
absence,  and  begging  him  not  to  come  to 
see  her  at  present  It  is  true,  all  this  was 
but  putting  off  the  evil  day ;  but  she  had  a 
presentiment  of  miMhief,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  to  avert  it ;  the  rather  that  she 
was  aware  both  her  lather  and  brother 
wished  to  see  her  married  to  the  couni,  and 
that  neither  of  them  would  consent  to  her 
union  with  Eugdne,  who  had  no  means  of 
supporting  her,  nor  was  likely  to  have  for 
some  years  to  coma  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  arrangement  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  young  lover :  it  was  now 
his  turn  to  be  jealous ;  and  instead  of  stay- 
ing away  as  he  was  desired,  he  set  out  poet- 
haste  with  the  fixed  determination  of 
following  them  from  their  reddence  to 
Catalonia,  and  ccMning  to  an  immediate  ex- 
planation with  the  count  But  his  jedous 
pangs  were  appeased,  and  all  thoughts  of 
revenge  postponed,  by  finding  his  undo  at 
the  last  extremity,  his  mistress  in  distress^ 
and  Ruy  Oonsdes  not  with  them.  Their 
journey  had  been  prevented  by  the  sudden 
seixure  of  M.  de  Beaugenoy,  who^  after  a 
few  days'  suffering,  expired  in  his  daughtei's 
arms,  quite  ignorsnt  of  her  attachment  to 
her  cousin,  and  with  his  dying  br^th  be- 
seeching her  to  many  the  count  w  hen  his 
affiurs  began  to  be  looked  into^  the  motive 
for  this  ufgency  became  apparent  He  had 
been  living  on  the  prindpal  of  what  money 
he  had ;  and  nearly  all  that  remained  of  his 
dilapidated  fortunes  was  this  house  and  the 
smdl  piece  of  ground  attached  to  it  This 
was  a  great  disappdntment  to  the  young 
couple,  who,  previous  to  their  discovery,  had 
agreed  to  be  married  in  dx  months— the 
lady  believing  her  fortune  would  be  suffi- 
dent  to  mdntaitt  them  both.  But  now  mar- 
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riage  wtm  oat  of  the  qoMttoD  till  Eugene 
bad  aome  meaDs  of  roamtaining  her.  At 
preteoty  he  had  nothing ;  he  was  an  advocaie 
without  a  brie^  and  had  beeq  hitherto 
liring  on  the  mnall  stipend  allowed  by  his 
iinde;  starving  himself  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  in  order  that  he  might  haye  the  means 
of  spending  the  other  quarter  at  the  Beau- 
gency  mansion.  And  what  a  long  time  might 
elapse  before  he  ooold  make  any  thing  by  his 
profession!    It  was,  as  they  both  agreed, 

**  These  oyents  oocurred  in  the  early  years 
of  the  French  Republic,  when  France  was 
at  war  with  all  the  world,  and  soldiering 
the  best  trade  going.  '  I'll  enter  the  army,' 
said  Eugdne ;  '  it  is  the  profession  I  always 
preferred,  and  that  for  which  I  have  most 
talent,  and  the  only  one  in  these  times  by 
which  a  man  can  hope  to  rise  rapidly.  At 
the  bar  I  may  wait  for  years  without  getting 
any  thing  to  do.  Besides,  I  am  intimate 
with  a  son  of  General  Dohamers ;  and  I 
know  he  will  speak  a  good  word  for  me, 
and  get  his  father  to  push  me  on.'  Of  course 
there  were  objections  to  this  plan  on  the 
part  of  Heuriette,  but  her  loyer's  arguments 
oyercame  them ;  and  after  repeatcsd  tows 
of  fidelity,  they  parted,  he  to  fulfil  his  in- 
tentions, and  ^e  to  remain  at  home  with 
Rosina  and  an  elderly  female  relative  who 
came  to  live  with  her — a  plan  she  preferred 
to  accepting  her  brother's  invitation  to 
reside  with  him  in  Oatalonia,  where  she 
would  have  been  exposed  to  tlie  constant 
visits  of  the  count :  whereas,  now  that  her 
lather  was  dead,  he  could  not  with  pro- 
priety visit  her  at  her  own  house.  It  ap- 
peared afterwards  that  he  had  only  been 
deferring  his  proposals  till  what  he  con- 
sidered a  decorous  moment  for  making  them ; 
being  meanwhile  assured  of  the  brother's 
support,  and  having  little  doubt  of  being 
accepted  since  the  state  of  M.  de  Beau- 
gency's  aflBsirs  was  disclosed.  But  before 
that  moment  came,  a  circumstance  oocurred 
to  facilitate  his  views,  in  a  manner  he  little 
expected ;  for,  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
under  the  eye  of  his  commanding  officer, 
Eugene  de  Beangency,  with  the  ardor  and 
inexperience  of  youth,  had  rushed  into 
needless  danger,  and  fallen  in  the  very  first 
battle  his  regiment  was  engaged  in." 

By  the  time  my  companion  had  reached 
this  point  in  his  narration,  we  found  our- 


selves at  the  entraooe  of  the  TiDage,  when 
the  church  stood,  and  beside  it  the  sraaB 
house  occupied  by  the  cnr&  It  had  a  httfe 
garden  in  front,  and  under  the  pofch  sat  a 
very  andent  woman,  basking'  in  the  sob. 
Her  head  shook  with  palsy,  her  form  wsf 
bent,  and  she  had  a  pair  of  laog  knitiiq^ 
needles  in  her  hands,  from  her  maimer  si 
using  which  I  perceived  she  waa  blind.  The 
priest  invited  me  to  walk  in,  informii:!^  me 
that  that  was  Rosina ;  and  adding,  that  if  I 
liked  to  rest  myself  for  half  an  hour,  he 
would  ask  her  to  tell  me  the  reai  of  the 
story.  Feeling  assured  that  aome  strange 
catastrophe  remained  to  be  discloeeil,  I 
eagerly  accepted  the  good  man's  ofiier ;  sad 
having  been  introduced  to  Henriette's  lior- 
mer  companion,  whose  memory,  in  spite  of 
her  great  age,  I  found  perfectly  dear,  I  ssid 
I  feared  it  might  give  her  pain  to  recall 
circumstances  that  were  doabtleae  of  a  <£§• 
tressiog  nature. 

**  Ah,  madame,"  said  she,  **  it  is  hot  pel- 
ting  into  words  the  thoughts  that  are  alvayi 
in  my  head  I  I  have  never  related  the  ttd 
tale  but  twice ;  for  I  would  not,  for  my  dear 
mistress's  sake,  speak  of  such  things  to  the 
people  about  here;  but  each  time  I  slept 
better  afterwards.  I  seemed  to  have  Iigiit- 
ened  the  heaviness  of  my  burden  by  im- 
parting  the  secret  to  another." 

'*  You  were  very  much  attached  to  Iflk. 
de  Beaugency  T  said  L 

«<  My  mother  was  her  nurse,  m^m^n^^  M 
we  grew  up  like  sisters,"  answered  Romm. 
**  She  never  concealed  a  thought  from  me; 
and  the  Virgin  knows  her  thoughts  will 
never  keep  me  an  hour  out  of  Paradise,  for 
there  was  no  more  sin  in  them  than  a  but- 
terfly's wing  might  bear." 

"  I  suppose  she  suffered  a  great  deal  when 
she  heard  of  her  cousin's  death  f  said  I 
"How long  was  it  before  she  married  the 
count  I  For  she  did  marry  him  I  oondnde, 
from  what  I  have  heard  f ' 

*'  Ay,  madame,  she  did,  about  a  year  after 
the — the  news  came,  worse  luck !  Not  thst 
she  was  unhappy  with  him  exacUy.  He  did 
not  treat  her  ill;  Ceu-  from  it;  for  he  wis 
passionately  fond  of  her.  But  he  was  jeal- 
ous— ^Heaven  knows  of  whom,  for  he  had 
nobody  to  be  jealous  o£  But  he  loved  like 
a  hot-blooded  Spaniard,  as  he  was ;  and  I 
suppose  he  felt  that  she  did  not  return  his 
bve  in  the  same  way.    How  should  she, 
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when  she  had  giyen  her  whole  heart  to  her 
oousiot  Still  she  liked  the  count,  and  I 
could  not  say  they  were  unhappy  together ; 
but  ahe  did  not  like  Spain,  and  the  people 
she  lived  amongst  there.  The  count's  place 
was  dreadfully  gloomy  certainly.  For  my 
part,  I  used  to  be  afraid  to  go  at  night  along 
the  vaulted  passages,  and  up  those  wide 
dark  staircases,  to  my  bed.  But  the  count 
doted  on  it  because  it  had  belonged  to  the 
fiunily  time  out  of  mind ;  and  it  was  only  to 
please  her  that  he  ever  came  to  her  fkmily 
home  at  alL" 

"  But  surely  this  place  is  very  dismal  toof ' 
said  I. 

'*  Dismal  t"  said  sha  **  Ay,  now,  I  dare  say, 
because  there's  a  curse  on  it;  but  not  then. 
Oh,  it  was  a  pleasant  place  in  old  M.  de 
Beaugency's  time  1  besides,  my  poor  mistress 
loved  it  for  the  sake  of  the  happy  days  she 
had  seen  there ;  and  when  the  period  ap- 
proached that  she  was  to  be  confiined  of  her 
first  child,  she  entreated  her  husband  to 
bring  her  here.  She  wanted  to  have  my 
mother  with  her,  who  had  been  like  a  mother 
to  her ;  and  as  she  told  him  she  was  sure 
ahe  should  die  if  he  kept  her  in  Catalonia, 
he  yielded  to  her  wishes  and  we  came.  The 
doctor  was  spoken  to,  snd  every  thing  ar- 
ranged ;  and  she  was  so  pleased,  poor  thing, 
at  the  thoughts  of  having  a  baby,  that  as 
we  used  to  sit  together  making  the  clothes 
for  the  little  creature  that  was  expected, 
she  chatted  away  so  gayly  about  what  she 
would  do  with  it,  and  how  we  should  bring 
it  up^  that  I  saw  she  was  now  really  be- 
ginning to  forget  that  she  was  not  mar- 
ried to  the  husband  her  young  heart  had 
chosen. 

"  Well,  madame,'*  continued  Rosina,  after 
wiping  her  sightless  eyes  with  the  comer  of 
her  white  apron — **  we  were  all,  as  you  will 
understand,  happy  enough,  and  looking  for- 
ward shortly  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  when, 
one  afternoon,  whilst  my  master  and  mis- 
tress were  out  driving,  and  I  was  looking 
through  the  rails  of  the  garden  gate  for  the 
carriage — ^for  they  had  already  been  gone 
longer  than  usual — I  saw  a  figure  coming 
hastily  along  the  road  towards  where  I 
stood,  a  figure  which,  as  it  drew  near, 
brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth,  for  I 
thought  it  was  an  apparition  I  I  just  took 
a  second  look,  and  then,  overcome  with  ter- 
ror, I  turned  and  ran  towards  the  house ; 


but  before  I  reached  it,  he  had  opened  the 
gate,  and  was  in  the  garden." 

"  Who  was  r  said  L 

**  M.  Eugdne,  madame — ^Eug^ne  de  Bean- 
gency,  my  lady's  cousin,"  answered  Rosina. 
**  Rosina  I'  cried  he,  '  Rosina  1  don't  be 
frightened.  Fm  no  ghost,  I  assure  you.  I 
suppose  you  heard  I  was  killed  t  But  I  was 
not,  you  see ;  I  was  only  taken  prisoner,  and 
here  I  am  alive  and  well,  thank  God  1  How's 
my  cousin  f    Where  is  she  V 

**  I  leave  you  to  judge,  madame,  how  I 
felt  on  hearing  this,"  continued  the  old  wom- 
aa  ''A  black  curtain  seemed  to  foil  before 
my  eyes,  on  which  I  could  read  Woe  1  woe ! 
woe  1  I  could  not  tell  what  form  it  would 
take ;  I  never  could  have  guessed  the  form 
it  did  take ;  but  I  saw  that  behind  the  dark 
screen  which  veiled  the  future  from  my  eyes 
there  was  nothing  but  woe  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  those  three  creatures.  The  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  them  I  thought  I ;  and  for 
the  world  to  come,  I  hope  my  prayer  may 
have  been  heard — ^but  it  was  of  no  avail  for 
thisl" 

**  Well,  madame,  my  first  fear  was,  that 
the  count  would  return  and  find  him  there, 
for  well  I  knew  there  would  be  blood- 
shed if  they  met ;  so  without  answering  his 
questions,  I  entreated  him  to  go  away  in- 
stantly to  my  mother's,  promising  that  I 
would  follow  him  presently,  and  tell  him 
every  thing ;  but  this  ybtj  request,  together 
with  the  agitation  and  terror  her  saw  me  in, 
made  him  suspect  the  truth  at  once ;  and 
seising  my  arm  with  such  violence  that  I 
bore  the  marks  of  his  poor  fingers  for  many 
a  day  afterwards,  he  asked  me  if  she  was 
married.  '  She  is,'  said  I :  *  she  thought 
you  were  dead ;  she  had  no  money  left ;  and 
you  know  it  was  her  father's  dying  injunc- 
tion that — *  *  Married  to  the  Spaniard — 
to  Ruy  Oonsalez  t'  said  he,  with  such  a  face, 
the  Lord  deliver  me  1  (and  the  old  woman 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  recover  from 
the  pain  of  the  recoUectioa)  'Tes,'  said 
I,  *  to  Ruy  Gonzalez ;  and  if  he  sees  yon 
here  he'll  kill  you  I'  'Let  him  P  said  he  I 
*But  it  will  be  her  death,'  said  I;   *and 

ihe's— she's' I  hadn't  the  heart  to  go 

on.  *Whatr  said  he.  <In  the  fomily 
way — ^near  her  confinement,'  I  answered. 
He  clenched  his  two  fists  and  clapped  them 
on  his  forehead  *  I  must  see  her,'  said  he. 
*  Impossible  r  I  answered;  *he  never  leaves 
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lier  for  a  monMnt'  '  Wliora  «•  they  now  f 
1m  Mked  *Oat  driTin^;  mad  L  'In  a 
durk-blae  euriager  'Yat;  and  I  ezpeet 
tbem  every  minuta  0O|  go,  for  the  Lord's 
Mke,  go  to  my  mother^sr  ' I  aaw  the  ear- 
liege/  aaid  he,  with  a  bitter  ■mile.  *  It 
paased  me  Jntt  this  side  of  Noirmontier. 
little  I  thooght'— — •  and  his  lip  quiyered 
for  a  moment,  and  his  features  were  oon- 
Tnlsed  with  agony.  *  I  will,  I  most  see  her,' 
continued  he;  *and  you  had  better  help 
me  to  do  it,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us 
all  Hide  me  in  her  room;  he  does  not 
sleep  there,  I  suppose f  *No,'  I  replied; 
'  but  he  goes  there  often  to  talk  to  her  when 
she  is  dressing.'  'Put  me  in  the  doset,' 
sud  he ;  *  there's  room  enough  for  me  to 
crouch  down  under  the  book^shelvea  You 
can  then  tell  her ;  and  when  he  has  left  her 
§oit  the  night,  you  can  let  me  out'  '  My 
Godr  I  cried,  my  knees  banning  to  shake 
under  me, '  I  hear  the  carriage ;  they'll  be 
here  in  an  instant T  'Do  as  you  likeT 
said  he, seeing  the  adTantage this  gare him: 
'if  you  won't  help  me  to  see  her,  FU  see 
her  without  you.  I  shall  stay  where  I  am  P 
and  he  struck  his  cane  into  the  ground  with 
a  violence  that  showed  his  resolution  to  do 
what  he  threatened.  '  Oome  away,  for  the 
Lord's  sake  P  cried  I,  for  the  carriage  was 
dose  at  hand,  and  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  spare;  and  seising  him  by  the  arm,  I 
draped  him  into  the  house ;  for  even  now 
he  was  half  indined  to  wait  for  them,  and 
I  saw  he  was  burning  to  quarrd  with  the 
count  Well,  I  had  just  time  to  lock  him 
into  the  closet,  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket, 
before  they  had  alighted  and  were  walking 
up  the  garden. 

**  You  may  conodve,  madame,  the  state  I 
was  in  when  I  met  the  count  and  my  lady ; 
and  my  confusion  was  not  dimimdied  l^ 
finding  that  he  observed  it  '  What  is  the 
matter,  Bosina  f  said  he ;  '  has  any  thing 
unusual  happened  f  and  as  he  spoke  he 
fixed  his  dark,  piercing  eyes  upon  me  in 
such  a  way  that  I  felt  as  if  he  was  reading 
my  very  thoughts.  I  affocted  to  be  busy 
about  my  mistress,  keeping  my  lace  away 
from  him ;  but  I  knew  he  was  watching  me 
for  all  that  Oenerally,  when  they  came 
home,  he  used  to  retire  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  leave  his  wife  with  me ;  but  now 
he  came  into  the  so/on,  took  off  his  hat»and 
sat  himself  down;  nor  did  he  leave  her  for 


two  minutes  daring  the  whole 
This  conduct  was  so  unusual,  that  it 
plain  to  me  he  suspected  something;  be- 
ttdes,  I  saw  it  in  his  countenance,  thoogH  I 
did  not  know  whether  his  sospidfons  had 
been  roused  by  my  paleness  and  agitation,  or 
whether  any  thing  else  had  awakened  them; 
but  I  fdt  certain  af  tenrards  that  he  bnd 
seen  the  poor  young  num  when  the  carriage 
passed  him ;  or,  at  least,  been  saffidcstly 
stmdc  with  the  resemhlanre  to  put  the  true 
interpretation  on  my  confosioa.  Well,  ma- 
dame, yon  may  imagine  what  an  evening  I 
spent  I  saw  dearly  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  me  alone  with  his  wife;  but 
this  was  not  of  so  mndi  conseqnence,  anee 
I  had  resolved  not  to  give  her  a  hint  of  what 
had  happened  till  the  count  bad  taken  leave 
of  her  for  the  night,  because  I  knew  that 
her  agitation  would  have  betrayed  the  secret 
In  the  mean  while  she  suspected  no  miediief; 
for  although  she  observed  eomething  was 
wrong  with  me^  she  supposed  I  was  suffaring 
in  my  mind  about  a  young  man  I  was  en- 
gaged to  marry,  called  Philippe,  who  had 
been  lately  ill  of  a  fever,  and  was  now  said 
to  be  thrntened  with  consumption. 

**  Whilst  I  pretended  to  be  busying  myidf 
in  my  lady's  room,  they  went  out  to  ti^  a 
stroll  in  the  garden ;  and  when  I  saw  thsm 
safe  at  the  other  end,  I  put  mj  lipe  to  the 
keyhde,  and  conjured  Eugdne,  for  the  mka 
of  all  that  was  good,  to  be  still ;  for  tlwt  I 
was  certain  it  would  not  only  be  hie  deadi, 
but  my  mistress's  too,  if  he  were  dieeotered ; 
and  he  promised  me  he  would.  I  had  scarce- 
ly got  upon  my  feet  again,  and  turned  to 
open  a  drawer,  when  I  heard  the  ooont's  foot 
in  the  so/on.  *The  countess  is  oppressed 
with  the  heat,'  said  he,  *  and  wants  the  large 
green  fon ;  she  says  yonll  find  it  on  one  of 
the  shelves  in  the  doset' 

**  Only  think,  madame  1  only  think  T  said 
Bosina,  turning  her  wrinkled  face  towardi 
me,  and  actually  shaking  all  over  with  the 
recoUectaon  of  her  terror.  "I  thought  I 
should  have  sunk  into  the  earth  I  I  stood 
for  a  moment  aghast,  and  then  I  began  to 
famUe  in  my  pocket  **  Where  can  the  key 
be  t"  said  I,  pretending  to  seardi  for  it ;  but 
my  countenance  betrayed  me,  and  my  vdoe 
shook  so,  that  he  read  me  like  a  book.  I 
am  sure  he  knew  the  truth  (ran  that  mo- 
ment He  looked  hard  at  me,  whilst  his 
lace  became  quite  livid ;  and  then  he  said 
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ia  ft  calm,  deep  Yoioe:  *For  the  fim,  no 
matter ;  ni  take  aoother ;  but  I  lee  yon 
are  ill :  yoa  hare  caoght  Philippe's  fever ; 
yott  mnat  go  to  bed  direqtlj.  Gome  with 
me,  and  Til  lead  yock  to  your  room.'  '  I 
am  not  ill,  Monaieur  le  Ck>mte,'  I  stammered 
oat;  hat  taking  no  notice  of  what  I  said, 
he  grasped  my  arm  with  his  powerful  hand, 
and  dragged  me  away  up  stairs;  I  say 
dragged,  for  I  had  scarcely  strength  to  move 
my  feety  and  it  was  rather  dragging  than 
leading.  As  soon  as  he  had  thrust  me  into 
the  room,  he  said  in  a  significant  tone: 
'Remember  yoa  are  in  danger  1  Unless 
you  are  very  prudeat^  this  ferer  will  be 
&taL  Qo  to  bed,  and  keep  quito  still  till  I 
come  to  see  you  again,  or  you  may  not  sor* 
yire  till  morning!'  With  that  he  closed 
the  door,  and  locked  it ;  and  I  heard  him 
take  out  the  key,  and  descend  the  stairs 
nien  I  suppose  I  swooned ;  for  when  I  came 
to  myself  it  was  nearly  dark ;  I  was  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  could  not  at  first  remember 
-what  had  happened.  When  my  recollection 
returned,  I  crawled  to  the  bed,  and  burying 
my  &oe  in  the  pillows^  I  gave  yent  to  my 
anguish  in  sobs  and  tears ;  for  I  loved  my 
mistress,  madame,  and  I  loved  M.  Eugdoe, 
and  I  knew  there  would  be  deadly  misdiief 
amongst  them.  I  expected  that  the  count 
would  break  open  the  doset,  and  that  one 
or  both  would  be  killed ;  and  considering 
the  state  she  was  in,  I  did  not  doubt  that 
the  grief  and  fright  would  kill  the  countess 
alsa  You  may  judge,  madamey  what  a 
night  I  passed  I  sometimes  weeping,  some- 
times listening:  but  I  could  hear  nothing 
onusual;  and  at  length  I  began  to  fimcy 
that  the  conflict  had  occurred  whilst  I  was 
lying  in  the  swoon.  Bat  how  had  it  termi- 
nated ff  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  know ; 
but  there  I  was,  a  prisoner,  and  I  feared 
that  if  I  tried  to  give  any  alarm,  I  might 
only  make  bad  worse. 

*'  Well,  madamey  I  thought  the  morning 
would  never  break ;  but  at  length  the  sun 
rose,  and  I  heard  people  stirring.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  there  was  an  unusual  bustle 
and  running  about ;  and  by  and  by  I  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet  in  the 
oourt,  and  I  knew  they  were  bringing  out 
the  carriage.  Where  could  they  be  going  ff 
I  could  not  imagine ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  relieved,  for  I  fencied  that  the  meeting 
and  explanation  were  over,  and  that  now 


the  count  wished  to  leave  the  hoose^  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  wonder 
at  He  has  spared  Eugdne  fer  her  sake^ 
thought  L  And  this  belief  was  strength- 
ened by  my  master's  entering  my  room 
presently  afterwards,  and  saying,  'Tour 
mistress  is  gone  away ;  I  am  afraid  of  her 
taking  this  fever.  When  I  think  it  proper, 
you  shall  be  removed ;  till  then,  remember 
that  your  life  depends  on  your  remaining 
quiet  i'  He  placed  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
carafe  of  water  on  the  teUe,  and  went  away, 
locking  the  door  as  before.  I  confess  now 
that  much  as  I  felt  for  M.  Eugtoe,  I  could 
not  help  pitying  the  count  also.  What  rav- 
ages the  sufferings  of  that  night  had  made 
on  him!  His  cheeks  looked  hcdlow,  hia 
eyes  sunken,  his  features  all  drawn  and  dis- 
torted, and  his  complexion  like  that  of  a 
corpse.  It  was  a  drc«dful  blow  to  him  cer- 
tainly, for  I  knew  that  he  loved  my  mistress 
to  madness. 

"  Well,  madame,  I  passed  the  day  more 
peacefully  than  I  could  have  hoped;  but 
my  mind  being  somewhat  relieved  about 
my  lady,  I  began  to  think  a  little  of  mysell^ 
and  to  wonder  what  the  count  meant  to  do 
with  me.  I  felt  certain  he  wonld  never  let 
me  see  her  again  if  he  could  help  it,  and 
that  aloae  was  a  heart-breakiog  grief  to  me ; 
and  then  it  came  into  my  head  that  perhaps 
he  would  confine  me  somewhere  for  life- 
shut  me  up  in  a  convent  perhaps,  or  a  mad- 
house I  As  soon  as  this  idea  possessed  me, 
it  grew  and  grew  till  I  felt  as  if  I  really 
wu  going  mad  with  the  horror  of  it ;  and  I 
resolved,  though  it  was  at  the  risk  of  break- 
ing my  neck,  to  try  and  make  my  escape  by 
the  window  during  the  night  It  looked  to 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  was  not  veiy  high 
up ;  besides,  there  were  soft  flower-beds 
underneath  to  break  my  fell ;  so  I  thought 
by  tying  the  sheete  together,  and  festening 
them  to  an  iron  bar  that  divided  the  lattice, 
I  might  reach  the  ground  in  safety.  I  was 
a  little  creature,  and  though  the  space  was 
not  large,  it  sufficed  for  me  to  get  through ; 
and  when  all  was  quiet,  and  I  thought 
every  body  was  in  bed,  I  made  the  attempt, 
and  succeeded.  I  had  to  jump  the  last  few 
feet,  and  I  was  over  my  anUes  in  the  soft 
mould;  but  that  did  not  signify — ^I  was 
free ;  and  taking  to  my  heels,  I  ran  off  to 
my  mother's,  who  lived  then  in  a  cottage 
hard  by,  where  we  are  now  sitting ;  and 
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ftfter  telling  ber  what  hid  happened,  it  was 
•greed  that  I  should  go  to  bed,  and  that  if 
any  body  came  to  inqaire  for  me  the  should 
say  I  was  ill  of  the  fever,  and  ooald  not  be 
seen.  I  knew  when  morning  came  I  shoold 
be  missed,  for  doubtless  the  count  would  go 
to  my  room ;  and  besides  that,  I  had  l^t 
the  sheets  hanging  out  of  the  window. 

"For  two  days,  however,  to  my  great 
surprise,  we  heard  nothing ;  but  on  the  third, 
Philippe  (the  young  man  I  was  engaged  to) 
hearing  I  was  not  at  the  Beaogency  house, 
came  to  our  cottage  to  inquire  about  me. 
We  had  not  met  for  some  time,  the  countess 
having  forbidden  all  communication  between 
us,  as  she  had  a  horriUe  dread  of  the  fever, 
so  that  he  could  only  hear  of  me  through 
my  mother.  *  Rosina  is  here,  and  unwell,* 
said  my  mother :  *  we  think  she's  got  the 
fever  ;*  for  though  we  might  have  trusted 
Philippe  with  our  lives,  we  thought  it  would 
be  safer  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened.  Upon  this  he  begged  leave  to 
see  me ;  and  she  brought  him  into  my  cham- 
ber. After  asking  about  himself,  and  telling 
him  I  was  very  poorly,  and  so  forth,  he  said : 
'This  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  countess  I' 
'What  isr  I  asked.  ' TouVe  being  iU  at 
this  time,*  said  he,  'when  she  must  want 
you  so  much.*  '  What  do  you  mean  f  *  said 
I ;  *  the  countess  is  not  at  the  house  I* 
'  Don't  you  know  she's  come  back,'  said  he, 
'  and  that  she's  ill !  The  doctor  has  been 
sent  for,  and  they  say  she's  very  bad.' 
'  Gracious  heavens  I*  I  ezdaimed  ;  '  is  it 
possible  t  My  poor  dear  mistress  ill,  and  I 
not  with  her  I'  *  Robert,  the  footman, 
says»*  continued  Philippe—*  but  he  bade 
me  not  mention  it  to  any  body-— tluit  when 
they  stopped  at  the  inn  at  Montlouis,  Rateau 
the  landlord  came  to  the  carriage-door,  and 
asked  if  she  had  seen  M.  Eugene  de  Beau- 
gency ;  and  that  when  the  countess  turned 
quite  pale  and  said,  'Are  you  not  aware 
my  cousin  was  killed  in  battle,  M.  Rateau  f 
he  assured  her  it  was  no  such  thing;  for 
that  M.  Eugene  had  called  there  shortly  be- 
fore oo  his  way  to  her  house.  Rateau  must 
have  taken  somebody  else  for  him  of  course ; 
but  I  suppose  she  believed  it,  for  she  return- 
ed directly.'  '  Rateau  told  her  that  he  had 
seen  M.  Eugene  I'  said  L  *  So  Robert  says; 
but  Didier  the  mason  says  she  was  ill  before 
she  went,  and  that  it  was  the  rats  in  the 
closet  that  frightened  her.*.   'Rats!'  said 


I,  sitting  up  in  my  bed  and  etari^g  at 
him  wildly.  '  What  lats  I— what  dosei  r 
'  Some  closet  in  her  bedroom/  said  ha. 
'  The  count  sent  for  Didier  to  wall  it  up 
direcUy.*  *To  wall  it  up  I— wall  up  the 
closet  r  I  gasped  out.  '  Yes,  buOd  and 
plaster  it  up.  But  what's  the  matter,  Bo- 
stna  t  Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  told  you  the 
countess  was  ill  l'  he  cried  out,  teiiified  li 
the  agitation  I  was  ia  *  Leave  me  in  the 
name  of  Qod  Y  I  screamed,  *  and  send  my 
mother  to  me  1' 

"  I  remember  nothing  after  this»  "»*^— ■**, 
for  a  long,  long  tune.  When  my  mother 
came,  she  found  me  in  my  nagfat-dothei^ 
tying  the  sheets  together  in  order  to  get  out 
of  the  window,  though  the  door  was  wide 
open;  but  I  was  quite  deUriooa.  Weeks 
passed  before  I  was  in  a  state  to  remember 
or  comprehend  any  thing.  Before  I  reeov- 
ered  my  senses,  my  poor  mistress  and  her 
baby  were  in  the  graven  my  master  gme 
away,  nobody  knew  whither,  the  servasti 
all  discharged,  and  the  accursed  hiMise  dot 
up.  Not  long  afterwards  the  news  came 
that  the  count  had  died  in  Paris." 

*'  But,  Rosina,"  said  I,  "  are  you  sum  ihd 
IL  de  Beaugenoy  was  in  that  doeet  I  How 
do  you  know  the  count  had  not  first  reieesed 
himff** 

'*Ah,  madame,**  she  replied,  ominoud^ 
shaking  her  palsied  head,  **  yon  would  not 
ask  that  question  if  you  had  known  Roy 
Qonsalex  as  I  did.  The  moment  the  wonk 
were  out  of  Philippe's  mouth  I  saw  it  alL 
It  was  just  like  him— just  the  revenge  far 
that  stern  and  inflexible  spirit  to  take.  Be- 
sides, madame,  when  all  was  over,  and  he 
durst  speak,  Didier  the  mason  told  me  that 
nothing  should  ever  convince  him  that  there 
was  not  some  Uviog  thing  in  that  closet  at 
the  time  he  walled  it  up^  though  who  or 
what  it  could  be  he  never  could  imagine." 

"  And  do  you  think,  Rosina,"  said  I,  **  do 
you  think  the  countess  ever  suspected  the 
secret  of  that  dreadful  closet  T 

"Ay  did  she,  madame,"  answered  die; 
"and  it  was  that  which  killed  her;  tat 
when  my  mistress  came  back  so  unespeet* 
edly,  the  count  was  doseted  up  stairs  with 
his  sgent,  making  arrangements  for  quitting 
the  place  for  ever,  and  had  given  orders  not 
to  be  disturbed.  He  had  locked  up  ber 
apartments,  and  had  the  key  in  his  podcet ; 
but  he  had  forgotten  thai  there  waa  a  spare 
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kay  for  ereiy  room  in  the  home  vhich  the 
hcKuekeeper  had  the  charge  of ;  so  my  lady 
sent  for  her  to  open  the  doors.  Nov,  though 
from  putting  Uiis  and  that  together — ^the 
oomt'B  agitation,  my  sudden  disappearance, 
her  own  removal,  and  the  innkeeper's  story 
— she  felt  sure  there  was  some  mischief  in 
the  wind,  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had 
really  occurred ;  as  indeed  how  should  she, 
till  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  door  of  the  closet 
Then  she  comprehended  it  alL  Ton  may 
imagine  the  rest,  madame  I  Words  couldn't 
paint  it  I  When  they  came  into  the  room,  she 
was  hattering  madly  at  the  walls  with  the 
poker.  But  a  few  hours  terminated  her 
eafferittgaL  She  was  already  dead  when 
Philippe  was  telling  me  of  her  return.** 

"  It's  a  fearful  tragedy  to  have  lived 
through!"  said  L  ''And  Philippe:  what 
became  of  him  f " 

"  He  died  like  the  rest,  madame,  about 
BIZ  months  after  these  sad  events  had  occur- 
red. When  I  recovered  my  health,  I  went 
into  service,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  I 
have  been  housekeeper  to  M.  le  cur6  here." 
"And  he  is  the  only  person  that  ever 
enters  that  melancholy  house  ?" 

"  Tes,  madame.  I  went  there  once — just 
once— to  look  at  that  fatal  chamber,  and  the 
bed  where  my  poor  mistress  died.  When  the 
place  was  let,  those  apartments  were  locked 
up ;  but" — And  she  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully— '*  the  tenants  were  glad  to  leave  it." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  does  M.  le  cur6 
g^  there  so  oftenr  I  asked. 

''To  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  unfor- 
tunates 1"  said  the  old  wonum  devoutly 
crossing  herself. 

Deeply  affected  with  her  story,  I  took 
leave  of  this  sole  surviving  witness  of  these 
long-buried  sorrows;  and  I,  too,  accom- 
panied by  the  cur6,  once  more  visited  the 
awful  chamber.  "  Ah,  madame  1"  said  he, 
"  poor  human  nature  I  with  its  passions,  and 
its  follies,  and  its  mad  revenges  I  Is  it  not 
sad  to  think  that  so  much  love  should  prove 
the  foundation  of  so  much  woe  T 


Fmn  dM  **  Utorary  CtaMtte.** 
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Tbi  "  own  correspondents"  of  the  princi- 
pal Pteis  newspapers,  who  have  been  sent 


over  to  give  an  aooomit  of  the  EzhibitioD, 
are  still  among  us,  and  still  continue  to  com- 
ment most  amusingly  on  our  manners  and 
customs. 

In  the  "  fourth  letter"  to  the  PairU  of 
M.  Jules  de  Primary,  we  find  the  following : 

**  In  ooming  to  London,  I  was  in  hopes  of 
beinff  able  to  say  the  contrary  of  alt  that 
has  been  said  about  the  Enelish  people : 
with  what  joy  I  thought  I  would  declare 
that,  contrarv  to  the  general  belief  the 
Enffliih  people  are  the  merriest  and  most 
pofate  of  the  universe,  that  the  spleen  is  a 
umtastic  malady,  and  that  the  fogs  of  the 
Thames  do  not  exist  But  que  vowexvouaf 
The  gayety  of  the  English  makes  one  shud- 
der; their  spleen  creeps  over  one;  their 
houses  are  confined  within  iron  rails  like  the 
tombs  of  P&re  la  Chaise ;  a  veil  of  black 
crape  arises  every  morning  from  the  Thames, 
spreads  over  the  town,  and  at  times  allows 
itself  to  be  pierced  by  a  red  bullet,  which  I 
am  assured  is  the  sun ;  all  of  whidi  proves 
that  the  English  have  not  been  misrepre- 
sented. 

"  After  all,  however,  London  is  still  Lon- 
don— ^that  is,  the  larvest,  the  most  bizarre, 
the  most  curious,  and  the  most  uninhabita- 
ble town  in  the  world.  And  so  uninhabitar 
ble  is  it  that  nobody  lives  in  it,  not  even  the 
Eoglisb  People  pass  through  it,  transact 
busmess,  or  eat  ana  drink  in  it,  but  as  soon 
as  they  can  they  escape  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  at  Greenwich  or  Richmond.  Only  the 
dead  inhabit  London,  and  I  wager  that  at 
night  they  leave  Westminster  and  St  Paul's 
to  stretch  their  legs  in  the  adjacent  parka 

"At  this  moment  the  rain  is  rattling 
against  my  windows  as  if  it  approved 
of  what  I  have  written;  but  this  wet 
rain  is  nothing;  we  have  it  at  Paris, 
only  in  smaller  quantities ;  for  at  London, 
as  everv  body  knows,  the  year  is  divided 
into  eight  months  of  winter  and  four  months 
of  bad  weather.  What,  however,  we  do 
not  possess  is  dry  rain.  In  London,  all  day 
longt  you  arc  covered  with  a  fine  black  pow- 
der, which  sticks  to  the  clothes,  the  gloves, 
and  the  hands,  and  forms  a  mark  on  the 
face.  When  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  wet 
rain,  this  powder  forms  ink ;  and  at  London 
we  may  say  it  rains  ink.  I  fill  my  inkstand 
with  drops  fh)m  the  spout  at  my  window ; 
it  is  economical 

"  Having  remarked  that  in  Paris  the  En- 
glish in  spnng  wear  white  hats,  I  brought  one 
to  London ;  but  nobody  wears  any,  and  at 
present  it  is  as  black  as  Erebus,  thoush  I 
have  only  worn  it  a  week  Talking  of  hats 
— one  word  on  English  politeness,  or  rather 
on  what  replaces  it,  for  there  is  no  polite- 
ness in  England — ^there  is  either  coraiality 
or  insolence.  Cordiality  is  charming  on  the 
part  of  ladies  of  good  society — they  offer 
you  their  hands  with  infinite  grace,  and  a 
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vary  wnJocing  air.  lb  g$oml  iht  Englkh 
approach  ladies  withoat  bowing,  wifh  tlio 
hat  throft  on  the  back  of  the  Imid,  almost 
down  to  the  neck— and  they  unceremoniouely 
oilier  their  hand.  This  oonatitutes  oordialit  j, 
and  replaces  our  French  politenesa  On  the 
part  01  the  ladies  this  way  of  meeting  is 
Tery  pretty ;  but  it  is  grossly  rude  on  the 
part  of  the  men — ^they  haye  the  air  of  ac- 
costing a  ladr  as  they  would  approach  a 
horse.  In  relations  with  the  rulgar  you 
lower  yourself  by  bein^  polita  If  you  take 
off  your  hat  on  entermg  a  sh<m  you  are 
seryed  last  and  with  bad  grace.  Sometimes 
even  tou  are  taken  for  a  beggar,  and  are 
turned  out  of  doors,  or  haye  a  peony  offisred 
yon.  That  actually  happenea  tome  in  a 
gbye  shop  in  Regent-street 

**  Does  a  comfortable  way  of  liying  exist 
in  England!  It  u  always  so  stated,  and 
the  thmg  has  passed  into  a  proyerb  amonest 
us ;  one  would  almost  suppose  eyery  En- 
glishman a  sort  of  Sardanapalus.  That 
may  be  true  of  the  wealthy  classes;  but 
the  middle,  amongst  whom  I  liye,  appear  to 
me  to  be  completely  without  that  comfort 
of  which  so  much  is  said.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  nothing  comfortable  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  London.  I  stuff  myself  with  ham, 
brutify  myself  with  beer,  and  drown  myself 
in  floods  of  tea,  and  yet  I  do  not  attain  that 
material  felicity  so  much  yaunted,  and  which 
some  enthusiasts  represent  to  be  a  foretaste 
of  Paradise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  howeyer, 
that  I  am  positiyely  arriyed  at  the  infernal 
regions-^at  would  be  an  exaggeration ; 
but  assuredly,  English  life  is  decidedly  a 
nice  little  purgato^.  True,  the  houses  of 
the  middle  cIms  are  well  kept  in  the  inte- 
rior : — ^the  fireplace  is  always  full  of  coal, 
the  kettle  is  always  boilioff,  and  if  hot 
water  caused  happmees  I  would  be  the 
happiest  of  men.  But  what  bedrooms  I 
simple  nails  to  hanff  up  your  dothee— beds 
stuffed  with  fir-apples— blankets  of  I  know 
not  what — and  then  the  beds  are  most  hor- 
ribly ill  made  by  the  chambermaids.  More- 
oyer,  in  London  there  are  no  eommisiUmaireMt 
and  if  you  haye  a  letter  to  send  anywhere 
you  must  cany  it  yourself  if  you  haye  no 
seryant  No  €ommisnonaire$  in  such  an 
immense  town  as  London — is  that  credible  1 
And  then  there  are  few  baths,  and  you  are 
not  allowed  to  heat  or  cool  them  as  tou 
please — nay,  if  you  stop  in  a  bath  more  than 
naif  an  hour,  the  attendants  turn  off  the 
water,  and  leave  you  like  a  fish  on  dry 
land.  And  yet  pec^le  talk  of  the  comfort 
of  the  English  way  of  liying  t 

"  Abstraction  made  of  thcdr  usases,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  render  justice  to  the  qual- 
ities which  haye  made  the  English  one  of 
the  first  nations  in  the  world.  But  in  mixing 
with  the  crowd  in  public  places,  in  being 
elbowed  only  by  Englishmen,  the  newly- 
arriyed  Frenchman  feels  explained  by  I- 


know-not-what  mysterious  inaliiiet  the 
which  during  centuries  coat  so  many  aoUiors 
to  both  countrieSb  In  presence  of  tM  Eaciirii 
pride  of  the  great,  and  the  yulgar  modnry 
of  the  small,  Uiere  are  moments  at  which  one 
is  on  the  point  of  crying,  '  No  I  it  is  not  the 
sea  which  separates  Fnmee  from  fiigland, 
but  Hatredr  and,  misled,  for  a momeot, one 
dreams  of  taking  an  insfnsat<^  Tcngeanes. 
Such  an  idea  is  bad,  and,  thank  Ood,  eyery 
day  draws  closer  two  countries  made  to  un- 
derstand eadi  other,  and  to  guide  the  rsst 
of  the  world  in  the  paths  of  dyiKsalaon. 
No  one  more  than  I  am  is  a  partisan  of  the 
great  ideas  of  union  and  peace,  to  which  the 
universal  Exhibition  must  cause  great  pro- 
ffress  to  be  made.    But  the  old  elements  of 
hatred  exist,  and  are  felt,  when  for  the  fiiit 
time  one's  foot  touches  British  ground,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  call  rsasoo  to  our  s^  to 
silence  them.    The  Engltshwomen,  however, 
fortunately  plead  powerfully  the  caoee  of 
civilisation.    They  are  the   fiur  angds  of 
peace,  and  Frenchmen  are  so  foUy  oooquer- 
ed  by  them,  that  we  think  no  more  of  under- 
taking the  conquest  of  England. 

"Aere  is  no  more  striking  soeDO  than 
the  transept  of  the  Exhibition  oo  a  Ime 
afternooa  What  an  elegant  and  variega- 
ted crowd  I  Englishwomen  are  mad  s&r 
gay  and  striking  colors ;  their  silk  gowns 
of  green,  blue,  rose-colored,  lilae.  and 
strii^d,  contrast  strangely  with  the  pale  se- 
riousness of  their  romantic  feces.  A  French- 
woman would  call  their  dress  in  bad  taste, 
but  I  like  it  All  these  charmmg  and  strange 
cretftures  pass  to  and  fro,  like  a  swarm  of 
brilliant  insects.  They  then  seat  themsdves 
amidst  flowers  and  verduri  to  eat  ham; 
and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  curiosities  of 
London  to  see  Clarissa  Harlowes  with  soch 
good  appetites.  Fbr  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence you  aro  admitted  to  the  refreshment 
room,  and  you  have  the  right  to  indulge 
in  all  the  gastronomic  eccentricities  of 
Garagantua.  Several  tables  laden  with 
viands,  worthy  of  the  descriptions  of  Ba- 
belais  and  Cervantes,  and  such  as  are  only 
to  be  seen  in  England,  are  every  day 
crowded  by  femishM  visitors.  There  ani- 
mals of  all  countries  take  their  food  with 
ferocity,  the  mero  siffht  of  whidi  is  too 
much  for  people  of  delicate  nature.  Except 
ia  England,  meat  is  no  where  exposed  to 
the  eye  with  so  much  shamefulness  of 
quantity,  and  with  that  redness  of  color 
which  makes  you  shudder  with  horror. 
Boast  beef,  roast  mutton,  roast  lamb,  raaat 
yeal  and  ham,  and  even  roast  pork,  only 
appear  to  disappear;  and  the  En^ish  csjI 
that  taking  refreshment" 

In  the  subsequent  letters  of  M.  de  Prteia- 
ry  there  b  little  worth  the  trouble  of  trans- 
lation, though,  no  doubt,  all  that  he  saja  is 
interesting  enough  to  hii  own  count 
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and  all,  it  must  be  admitted,  !•  vritteo 
with  a  good  deal  of  off-hand  amartneM. 

The  feuUUUmUU  of  the  BMe,  M.  Tezxer, 
Hnnmw  to  have  oome  over  with  the  detenni- 
natioQ  of  finding  every  thing  *'  lotten  m  the 
state  of  Denmark."  He  not  only  dwells 
with  a  sort  of  gloomy  latisfiiction  on  the 
miiery  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  population, 
bat  actually  takes  his  readers  to  the  wretch- 
ed quarters  occupied  by  the  lowest  daas  of 
Irish,  and  cries,  "This,  then,  is  proud  and 
haughty  England  1 — tux  to  the  eye,  but  rot- 
ten within — a  giant  with  feet  of  day— of 
immense  wealth,  but  with  the  most  horrid 
misery  gnawing  at  her  yitals  T  Jules  Janin, 
we  obsore,  has  had  the  good  sense  and  the 
good  taste,  in  one  of  his  recent  feuiUettnu, 
to  rebuke  his  young  and  indiscreet  eanfrkre : 
—  ''Before  we  denounce  the  defects  of 
English  society  let  us  first  look  at  home  1 
And  besides,  when  there  is  so  much  to 
admire,  it  is  unjust  to  see  only  the  stains 
on  the  picture!'*  Such  b  the  substance, 
if  not  the  exact  words,  of  the  emment 
critic.  Here,  howeyer,  is  an  extract  on  a 
more  agreeable  subject  finom  M.  Tezier: — 

**  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  ^reat  many  persons 
that  the  Uniyersal  Exhibition  of  London 
will  in  no  respect  modify  the  character, 
manners,  or  habits  of  our  neighbors.  The 
islander,  in  fact,  resists  with  all  his  power, 
the  influence  of  the  usages  which  prevail  on 
the  other  side  of  the  obannel;  and  if  com- 
merdaUy  he  is  in  fsvor  of  the  practice  of 
free  exoiange,  in  a  moral  point  of  view  he 
is  entirely  opposed  to  continental  ex- 
portationa  This  explains  the  peculiar  and 
original  physiognomy  of  the  English  people 
in  this  nineteenth  oenlui^,  in  which  most 
other  nations  have  a  certain  air  of  relation- 
ship. However,  if  I  take  into  account  the 
phenomena  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  few  days  in  the  privileged  world,  <»lled 
here  '  The  nobility  and  gentry,'  I  must  as- 
sume that  the  irruption  of  Frenchmen  will 
leave  some  traces,  and  that  the  old  British 
usages  will  receive  more  than  one  encroach- 
ment Can  it  be  believed  that  at  this 
moment,  the  houses  of  London  which  are 
protected  by  railings,  and  which  resemble 
miniature  prisons,  are  being  opened  to  visi- 
tors ff  The  home  is  invadod ;  the  sanctuary 
is  profaned ;  bearded  visages  show  them- 
selves for  this  first  time  in  drawing-rooms, 
which  hitherto  have  only  witnessed  the  fkur 
shoulders  of  ladies,  and  the  mathematical 
faces  of  stiff  ^otlemen.  Is  this  a^  sudden 
conversion  t  is  it  premeditated  amiability  f  or 
is  it  only  curiosity  f  I  cannot  tell  But  the 
&ct  is,  that  baronets,  earls,  marquises,  and 


dukes,  have  overwhelmed  strangers  with  in- 
vitations. The  foreigner,  ordinarily  so  ill 
thought  of  in  London,  has  all  at  once  become 
the  lion  of  the  season.  The  beard  u  received 
with  the  most  charming  smile,  and  the  mus- 
tache itself  no  longer  £aws  from  the  young 
miss  the  exclamation  **  shocking  T 

Of  all  the  feHilUtonUtet  who  have  come 
amongst  us,  the  first  in  talent  as  in  rank  is 
Jules  Janin  of  the  Dibat$.  His  articles  are 
fiill  of  that  brilliant  sparkle,  that  exquisite 
embroidery,  that  airy  and  elegant  phrase- 
spinning  for  which  he  is  noted ;  and  in  each 
passage  may  be  found  proofii  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  good  deal  of  classical  knowledge^ 
and  no  little  reading.  He  has,  however, 
unfortunately  the  plain  common-sense  which 
prevents  him  from  falling  into  absurdities, 
or  from  torturing  truth,  or  iifdulging  in  car- 
icature. We  say  **  unfortunately,''  becanse 
the  consequence  is,  that  he  writes  of  the 
English  almost  as  an  Englishman  would, 
and  therefore  says  little  that  calls  for  trans- 
lation. On  the  whole  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  received,  and  he  certainly  takes 
manifest  pleasure  in  displaying  the  most 
cordial  feeling  towards  our  country.  In 
short,  he  came  amongst  us  as  a  friend  should 
— with  a  heart  overflowing  with  fiiendli- 
ness ;  and  every  Englishman  who  reads  his 
ftuilletoru,  especially  the  later  onesi  will 
feel  as  much  liking  for  the  man  as  admira- 
tion for  the  writer. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  told  in  his  own  lively 
way: — 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  respect  of  each 
and  all  for  the  law,  of  which  every  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms  is  naturally  the  protector 
and  the  guaniian.  One  of  the  Frendi  ex- 
hibitors, a  distinguished  manufocturer,  was 
standing  the  other  day  with  a  crowd  to  see 
the  Queen  pass.  He  had  one  foot  off  the 
pavement '  Up  came  the  policeman,  who 
ordered  our  friend  to  standTentirely  on  the 
pavement.  Butr— oh!  incredible  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  knew  the  respect  of  this 
man  for  order! — he  refused,  and  declared 
that  he  would  remain  with  one  foot  in  the 
street  and  the  otiier  on  the  pavement  Good  I 
The  policeman  makes  his  round,  and  returns 
and  makes  a  new  sisn,  *  Either  walk  in  the 
street,  or  stand  on  the  pavement  I'  He  does 
more— seeing  the  Frenchman  determined 
not  to  obey,  he  draws  his  staff  from  his 
pocket,  and  threatens  to  strike  him  a  blow 
which  would  kill  an  ox  1  The  danger  was 
great;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  man  was 
obstinately  bent  on  resbtance :  he  would 
sooner  have  consented  to  be  killed  on  the 
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ipot  than  hftve  withdrawn  his  foot  But 
toe  polioeman  took  pity  on  him :  he  placed 
bis  staff  in  his  pocket,  and  called  on  two  or 
three  younff  men  to  ^^e  him  aid  and  pro- 
tection against  this  obstinate  fellow.  There- 
npon  these  youn^  men,  faithful  to  the  respect 
of  the  law,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
their  nation,  approached  the  offender,  and, 
with  a  serere  yoice,  said,  *  Sir,  you  are  not 
in  France,  where  eyery  body  does  what  he 
pleases — ^yoa  are  in  a  country  in  which  peo- 
ple honor  themselves  by  obeying  the  law— • 
you  will  do  as  we  do,  sir, — you  will  obey  ? 
And,  bon  gri  tnai  gri^  he  haid  to  get  on  the 
payement  I  What  do  yon  say  to  the  assist- 
ance rendered  to  a  subaltern  agent  of  the 
publio  peace!  In  France,  people  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  atop  a  thief  1" 
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"  Ons  day  I  found  myself  abont  noon  at 
the  bottom  of  Oxford-street,  where  it  forms 
a  right  angle  with  the  road  which  leads  or 
did  lead  to  Tottenham  Court  Happening 
to  cast  my  eyes  around,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  something  uncommon  was  ex- 
pected ;  people  were  standing  in  groups  on 
the  payement — the  upstair  windows  of  the 
houses  were  thronged  with  faces,  especially 
those  of  women,  and  many  of  the  shops 
were  partly,  and  not  a  few  entirely  dosed. 
What  could  be  the  reason  of  all  this  t  All 
at  once  I  bethought  me  that  this  street  of 
Oxford  was  no  other  than  the  fisr-fJEtmed 
Tyburn  way.  Oh,  oh,  thought  I,  an  execu- 
tion ;  some  handsome  young  robber  is  about 
to  be  executed  at  the  further  end ;  just  so, 
see  how  earnestly  the  women  are  peering ; 
perhaps  another  Harry  Symms — Gentleman 
Harry  as  they  called  him — ^ia  about  to  be 
cartCNl  along  this  street  to  Tyburn  tree ; 
but  then  I  remembered  that  Tyburn  tree 
had  long  since  been  cut  down,  and  that 
criminals,  whether  young  or  old,  good-look- 
ing or  ugly,  were  executed  before  the  big 
stone  jail,  which  I  had  looked  at  with  a  kind 
of  shudder  during  my  short  rambles  in  the 
dty.  What  could  be  the  matter  t  Just 
then  I  heard  yarious  yoices  cry  "  There  it 
comes  1"  and  all  heads  were  turned  up  Ox- 
ford-street, down  which  a  hearse  was  slowly 
coming:  nearer  and  nearer  it  drew;  pres- 
ently it  was  just  opposite  the  place  where  I 
was  standing,  when,  turning  to  the  left,  it 
proceeded  slowly  along  Tottenham  Road ; 
immediately  behind  the  hearse  were  three 


or  four  moamiqg  coaches  fnll  of  pcoplflk 
some  of  which,  from  the  partial  glimpse 
which  I  caught  of  them,  appeared  to  be 
foreigners ;  behind  these  came  a  yeiy  Vng 
train  of  splendid  carriages,  all  of  which, 
without  one  exception,  were  empty. 

*<  'Whose  body  is  in  that  heane  r  said  I 
to  a  dapper-looking  individual,  seemingly  a 
shopkeeper ;  who  stood  beside  mo  co  the 
pavement,  looking  at  the  procession. 

**  *The  mortal  relics  of  Lord  Byron,*  said 
the  dapper-looking  individual,  mootluDg  his 
words  and  amiiking — *  the  tHostnoos  poet 
which  have  been  just  brought  from  Greece^ 
and  are  bemg  conveyed  to  the  fiunily  vaoU 
in shire.' 

**  *  An  illustrious  poet,  was  he  T  said  L 

" '  Beyond  all  criticism,*  aaid  the  dapper 
man ;  *  all  we  of  the  rising  geoeration  are 
under  incalculable  obligation  to  Byron;  I 
myself  in  particular,  have  reason  to  say  so; 
in  all  my  correspondence  my  style  Is  fanned 
on  the  Byronic  model* 

"  I  looked  at  the  individual  for  a  moment, 
who  smiled  and  smirked  to  himself  applaai^ 
and  then  I  turned  my  eyes  npoo  the  heane 
proceeding  slowly  up  the  almoat   cndlew 
street    This  man,  this  Byron,  had  for  many 
years  past  been  the  demi-god  of  Eoglaai^ 
and  his  verses  the  daily  food  of  those  who 
read,  from  the  peer  to  the  draper's  assiat- 
ant ;  all  were  admirers,  or  rather  wordup' 
pers,  of  Byron,  and  all  doated  on  his  verses; 
and  then  I  thought  of  thoee  who,  with 
genius  as  high  as  his,  or  higher,  had  lived 
and  died  neglected.     I  thought  of  Milton 
abandoned  to  poverty  and    blindness;  of 
witty  and  ingenious  Butler  consigned  to  the 
tender   mercies  of  bailiffs;    and   starying 
Otway:  they  had  lived  neglected  and  de> 
spised,  and,  when  they  died,  a  few  poor 
mourners  only  had  followed  them  to  the 
grave ;  but  this  Byron  had  been  made  a  half 
god  of  when  living,  and  now  that  he  was 
dead    he   was  followed    by   worahippii^ 
crowds,  and  the  very  sun  seemed  to  come 
out  on  purpose  to  grace  his  funeral.    And, 
indeed,  the  sun,  which  for  many  days  past 
had  hidden  his  fitoe  in  clouds,  shone  ont  tliat 
mom  with  wonderftil    brilliancy,    flaming 
upon  the  black  hearse  and  its  tall  ostricfa 
plumes,  the  mourning  coaches,  and  the  long 
train  of  aristocratic  carriages  which  follow^ 
ed  behind.    *  Great  poet  sir,*  said  the  dap- 
per-looking man,  *  great  poet  but  unhappy.'  * 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  BLUNDER. 

(JVmi  Of  Ommum  tf  Lwimig  7V«e*.) 

Tbxes  Inred,  aome  yean  ago^  in  om  of  the 
Luge  cities  of  Oermany,  a  young  profeMor 
of  philoiopby,  and  as,  like  philoaophen  geo- 
eraUy,  be  was  io&Uible,  haTing  dinoyered 
tlie  only  abeolate  troth  and  the  only  wiedoin 
that  would  prove  eternally  impregnablei  of 
eourse,  he  had  plenty  of  diadplee  who  were 
ready  to  awear  by  him.  Hie  ball  in  which 
be  lectured  was  almost  too  small  for  the 
crowd  who  thirsted  after  knowledge,  and 
aoch  of  his  disciples  as  he  honored  with  a 
more  lamiliar  intercourse  were  envied  by  all 
the  rest  Men  of  business,  who  had  almost 
foigotten  their  student  years,  considered  it  a 
great  £sTor  when  this  wise — and  as  yet 
tolerably  young — Plato  permitted  them  to 
sit  among  his  pupils  that  tbey  might  also 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  fountaia  Though 
this  teacher  was  so  much  in  fiMhioo,  and, 
consequently,  created  a  host  of  worthless 
admirers,  those  more  earnest  men  who  knew 
how  to  value  his  acuteness  could  not  deny 
him  their  esteem.  Nothing  also  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  travelling  French 
lady— witty ,  curious,  and  inclined  to  research 
— diould  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
famous  professor,  and  get  him  to  give  her 
an  explanation  of  his  system,  as  fJEU*  as  her 
■mattering  of  German  and  bis  bad  unassisted 
Prench  would  permit  She— voluble  and 
impulsive,  neither  languid  nor  given  to 
dreaminess— was  a  follower  in  the  steps  of 
the  celebrated  De  StaSl,  who  was  the  first 
to  direct  the  attention  of  her  self-satisfied 
coontiymen  to  Germany,  as  a  land,  like 
aome  far  Indies  or  fobulous  region,  wherein 
various  things  were  to  be  discovered  of 
wbidi  the  perfectly  civilised  French  had  not 
so  much  as  dreamt  So  this  young  widow, 
lAdy  Desehamps,  listened  believingly,  im- 
bibing the  didactic  profossor's  metaphysics 
with  both  eyes  and  ears,  and  it  frequently 
distressed  her  that,  though  her  spirit  was 
completely  rapt»  her  month  would  keep 
laughing  at  the  bad  French  of  the  Evangelist. 
It  was  still  worse  when,  sometimes,  (as  one 
has  seen  it  happen  to  artificial  cascades  in 
parks,)  when  the  store  of  water  runs  short, 
the  inspired  teadier  had  to  cease  speaking, 
not  being  able  to  find  words,  either  winged  or 
lame,  whereby  to  express  his  meaning  in  that 
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foreign  tengne.  In  aooh  a  time  of  need,  a 
foir  girl,  a  younger  sister  of  the  lady-trave|p 
ler,  acted  as  interpreter,  and  translated  the 
thoughts  of  the  speaker,  who  thus  found 
himself  obliged  to  deliver  them  in  German. 
This  latter  style  of  philosophical  conversi^ 
tion  was,  after  some  time,  considered  pref* 
ersble  to  the  other,  and  the  hours  thus  da- 
voted  to  philosophy  became  more  numerous, 
and  assumed  a  more  fiuniliar  and  confiden- 
tial character.  These  two  young  and  grace- 
ful women  hung  on  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
teacher  who  told  them  things  so  new  and 
strange.  They  thought  they  understood 
him,  and  he,  when  he  saw  their  look  of  won- 
derment, had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  thai, 
when  the  hours  of  severe  study  were  over, 
they  should  refresh  themselves  with  lighter 
convenation ;  and,  at  such  times,  the  young 
professor  displayed  all  his  German  politenesa 

He  often  met  hu  lady-pupils  in  society, 
but  greatly  preferred  seeing  them  at  their 
own  homck  He  was  human,  and  one  can 
scarcely  blame  him  if,  after  some  weeks,  ha 
fimded  that  both  these  amiable  young  ladies 
liked  his  society  better  than  any  other.  Ha 
was  unmarried,  tolerably  good-lookiiig,  be- 
sides being  a  celebrated  author;  so^  after 
turning  the  whole  aflair  over  in  his  own 
mind,  he  thought  he  saw  some  probability 
of  his  womanly  friendliness  ripening  into 
love. 

He  hesitated  some  time  as  to  which  foir 
one  he  should  give  the  preference;  which 
he  should  approach  with  the  idea  of  in- 
spiring her  with  love,  and  experiencing  it 
bimselC  At  length,  he  fixed  on  the  younger 
sister,  who— besides  beiqg  the  more  beauti- 
ful, and  half  a  German  already— had  an 
estate  at  Alsace,  about  which  he  had  heard 
a  good  deal ;  the  aaid  estate  beiog  a  thiqg 
not  absolutely  disagreeable  to  a  prudent 
man,  or  to  one  thinking  himself  sa  He  had 
also  become  more  fomiliar  with  her,  finom 
her  having  to  translate  his  instructaoos,  and 
as  this  young  sister,  moreover,  was  always 
more  respectfol  towards  him,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  find  her  sometimes  at  home  by  her- 
sell 

Sudi  was  the  state  of  aibirs.  The  philos- 
opher grew  more  honored  every  day  by  his 
admirers,  who  had  visited  that  great  city 
partly  on  his  account  They  wrote  notes 
and  letters  to  him  oontainiqg  expreaaiooa  of 
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derrcAaoOf  which  seemed  to  the  happy  follow 
almost  to  border  on  idolatry,  and  which  he 
himself  secretly  coodemned.  He  got  beaati- 
Inl,  gilt-edged,  rose-pink  paper,  in  order  to 
reply  properly ;  only  he  often  lamented  that 
those  fine  French  characters,  which  were  as 
delicately  and  beautifully  roonded  as  if  they 
were  engraTed,  were  sometimes  rery  difficult 
to  read,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  letters. 
He  had  again  been  instructing  the  ladies, 
and  was  joyfiiUy  expecting  to  meet  them  the 
evening  after  at  the  house  of  the  ambassador. 
In  the  morning,  while  sitting  at  breakfast 
with  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  he 
received  a  long  letter  firom  his  lady-trayeller, 
the  elder  sister.  Joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes 
as  he  opened  and  read  the  letter,  imparting 
the  contents  to  his  friends.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  old  tale  over  again,  with  an  admiration, 
if  any  thing,  increased ;  and  all  were  highly 
delighted  that  their  teacher's  greatness  was 
idso  recognised  by  foreigners. 

The  lady  began  by  expressing  her  satis- 
fiietion  that  she  was  to  meet  the  roan,  at  the 
ambassador's  house  that  evening,  who  was 
growing  continually  dearer  to  her  heart  and 
mind :  his  presence  would  confer  more  true 
dignity  on  the  assembly.  When  this  pas- 
sage was  read,  the  young  Her  Von  NetUing 
remarked  that  she  already  began  to  think 
like  a  (German,  she  could  not  have  brought 
such  a  notion  with  her  out  of  France.  **  So 
it  is,"  observed  a  young  poet,  "  it  will  be  by 
means  of  us  Germans,  when  they  get  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  us  and  with  our  litera> 
ture,  that  the  French  will  become  a  true  in- 
dividual rationality.  These  different  travel- 
lers, who  are  daily  arriving,  remind  one  of 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  who  announced  the  Prom- 
ised Land  to  the  dwellers  in  the  desert" 

**  And,"  said  a  third,  **  wiU  not  this  young 
widow  take  a  fine  bunch  of  grapes  back  as 
a  sample ;  thereby  filling  all  her  countrymen 
with  delighted  astonishment  I" 

This  young,  impetuous  fellow  had  scarcely 
uttered  these  words,  when  the  professor, 
growing  pale  as  death,  let  the  letter  fall  to 
the  ground, — **  Whatever  is  the  matter  with 
your  exclaimed  alL  The  professor  seated 
himself  in  his  easy-chair,  and,  endeavoring 
to  compose  himself,  said — ^in  a  voice  full  of 
emotion — "  All  of  you,  my  fHends,  will  bear 
me  witness  what  true  seal,  what  kindness 
I  have  shown  towards  this  haughty  French* 
woman,  ever  anticipating  her  wishes.   How 


much  of  my  valuable  time  I  hare  aaerificed 
to  her — striving  to  iUumioate  her  benighted 
skull,  that,  being  thus  animat4wi,  abe  migbt 
be  capable  of  a  nobler,  truer  eTri»t.ftnr»t  Sk 
also  seemed  to  feel  this ;  yet  still,  still  it  a 
impossible  for  the  Fireodiwoiiuui  to  chssp 
her  nature— impossible  for  her  to  get  rid  of 
the  presumption,  selfishoesa,  and  insolfla 
pretension  inherent  in  her  nation.  Read  far 
yourselves,  with  your  own  eyes^  this  saa 
dalous  letter ;  just  read  for  yooraeivcs  iStes 
vulgar  impertinence.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  fbr  the  very  coaneat  German  te 
write  thus,  unless  to  some  open  enemy  whoa 
he  wished  to  humble  to  the  nttennost  Bod 
here,  at  the  commencement,  yoa  see  that 
are  thanks,  admiration,  the  finest  FnaA 
phrases ;  and  here — speaking  of  aiy  good- 
nature-—she  grows  quite  aentinicntal ;  sad 
here — ^about  my  system — she  sliowa  hmrnH 
not  without  insight ;  and  then  she  aays,  coij 
one  Qerxnan — myself  eonid  onite  to  sad 
profundity — a  stupidity  altogetfaer  uao^ 
ampled  1  What  do  you  say  to  it  t  ^  net 
this  shamelessness  also  nnezamplod  f* 

All  were  dumb.  Each  took  the  lefttv  a 
turn;  each  scrutinised  and  verified  Ihesf 
fensive  line,  and  when  all  were  oonvineBd 
that  this  abomination  had  actoally  been  and 
of  their  revered  tutor,  the  manifold  deaiih 
and  pathetic  exclamations  by  irfaich  evesr 
one  sought  to  give  vent  to  his  rage,  prs- 
duoed  an  uproar  well  nigh  maddening*.  Ai 
soon  as  something  like  quietnesa  waa  r«> 
stored,  the  professor  said,  **  Believe  me,  tha 
nonsense  really  contains  a  eulogimn;  thsi 
is,  such  a  eulogium  as  these  insolentB  em 
and  wiil  giva  This  is  what  they  think  d 
us.  They  take  us  for  bears  and  <damsy  na- 
tamed  creatures,  and,  with  a  aort  of  refined 
hatU  ffoAi,  Which  gives  the  Teiy  daintiwit 
relish  to  their  sublimated  brilliancy,  they— 
the  finer  souls— deign  to  learn  uf  as  rude^ 
awkward  things.  It  is  a  wonder  to  thea 
that  stupid  barbarism  should  produce  pro- 
fundity— ^that  a  singular  law  of  nature  hat 
so  ordained  that  the  deepest  and  most  fa- 
damental  can  only  grow  in  this  soil  of  sta- 
pidity;  that  is  to  say,  with  na  I  taxat 
however,  repudiate  such  a  eulogiom,  aad 
win  not  allow  either  myself  or  my  eonatiy- 
men  to  be  reviled  in  sudi  a  maaner." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  ia  beat  to 
answer  a  letter  immediately  as  soon  as  rs- 
ceived,  and  that  this  niaures  the  finest  and 
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',  oorr  wpomicpoeit  AsvespeoteftieBdly 
epistleS)  this  vtmy  be  a  true  doetriae ;  but 
when  paieien,  oeouioned  by  a  letter,  poe- 
eenea  a  man,  it  were  more  adTiiable,  per* 
bMnpSf  tbat  be  firti  let  his  anger  oool  down 
aomewhat,  that  in  his  answer  he  may  observe 
dne  moderation.  However,  these  enraged 
German  philosophers  did  not  think  sa  Aiter 
some  eonyersation,  they  aU  approved  of  the 
professoi^s  resolution,  which  was— to  answer 
the  shameless  document  tastonta,  and  in  the 
most  stinging  style;  all  courteous  intro- 
duction, all  phrases  of  obUgation  or  polite- 
ness were  to  be  omitted.  So  the  professor 
sat  down,  and,  as  quickly  as  his  French 
would  permit,  wrote  a  decided  declaration 
of  war'  to  her  who  had  hitherto  been  his 
friend  and  admirer.  Those  who  were  around 
him  furnished  him  with  a  phrase  now  and 
then  which  they  considered  wittier  or  more 
biting,  so  the  whole  formed  a  choice  bouquet 
of  German  invectives,  drawn  upon  a  sheet 
of  oonunon  writing'paper ;  the  professor 
being  now  ashamed  of  his  gQt-edged,  rose- 
pink  preparations. 

In  his  reply,  he  declared  himself  on  his 
guard  against  any  fiirther  approaches  on  her 
part ;  and,  as  the  enemy  might  perhaps  try 
to  offer  some  explanation  of  her  ill-bred 
phrase,  he  said,  since  the  French  bad  en- 
deavored to  infiise  some  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness into  the  Gkrmans,  she  would  not  take 
it  amiss  if  he  adopted  her  own  letter  as  a 
model;  trying,  as  £ar  as  was  possible  for 
him,  to  imitate  it  He  must  confess  that 
this  her  rudeness  and  unabashed  impudence 
&r  transcended  the  unexampled  stupidity 
which,  in  him,  had  so  amased  her.  His 
German  good-nature — which  she  had  praised 
somewhat  too  highly-^was  not,  however,  so 
great  that  he  could  laugh  at  her  vulgar 
impertinence,  or  treat  it  as  something  par- 
donable in  a  lady.  His  anger,  also,  was 
thoroughly  German,  both  by  nature  and  con- 
atitution,  and  his  own  consciousness,  as  well 
as  the  respect  which  eveiy  learned  man 
owed  to  himself^  impelled  him — ^his  position 
in  society,  his  reputation  and  his  worth, 
compelled  him — from  henceforth,  and  in  the 
strongest  and  most  unequivocal  terms,  to 
break  off  all  acquaintance  with  so  thorough 
and  inveterate  a  Frenchwoman.  For  the 
rest,  he  should  be  at  the  ambassador's  that 
evening,  and  if,  after  the  present  declaration 
on  his  part,  she  should  still  dare  to  daim 


acquaintance  with  him,  he  ooold  show  her— 
however  Btajud  he  might  be— with  what 
profoundest  contempt  he  could  repel  so 
preeomptaons  a  creatura  Inasmudi  as  sto- 
pkfity  and  profundity  might  be  umted,  sa 
rsspeot  might  be  conqpatible  with  the  present 
explanation;  he  thereifere  remained— so- 
and-sa 

All  admired  this  weighty  epistle  as  mach 
as  if  it  were  the  masterpiece  of  some  di- 
plomatist»  at  onoe  graceful  and  resoluta  A 
man-servant  took  it  to  the  lady's  house  im- 
mediately. 

To  the  ambaseadoi's  house  went  the  pro- 
fessor, accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  squhes^ 
and  anned  with  all  his  digi^ty.  Many 
people  of  Ikshion,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  some  distinguished  men,  were 
present  The  professor  was  kindly  wel- 
comed by  the  host  and  his  lady,  and  after  a 
while,  the  French  ladiea— who  had  been 
keeping  up  an  animated  eonversatioo  with 
some  of  their  own  countrymen  in  a  distant 
comers-came  up  to  hhn.  **  Good  heavens^ 
my  honored  friend  V*  exdaimed  the  elder,  in 
her  native  tongue ;  **  what  a  most  extraoi>- 
dinary  letter  you  sent  me  this  morning  I  I 
was  in  the  country  when  it  readied  me.  I 
had  to  get  out  of  my  carriage  to  make  a 
few  calls,  so  I  read  it,  and,  as  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  astonishment  it 
caused  me,  I  have  brought  it  along  with 
me,  Tour  excuses,  mj  esteemed  friend, 
will  have  to  be  both  ample  and  dever,  if  I 
ascribe  this  most  ineomprdiensible  ocoor- 
rence  to  a  fit  of  hypochondria." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  excuses!** 
cried  the  German,  in  a  state  of  great  exdte- 
ment :  *'  they  ought  to  come  from  you  •  but 
how  deverly  soever  you  may  parade  themi, 
they  will  make  no  impression  on  my  firm- 
ness." She  replied  with  some  warmth-^ 
being  naturally  impetuous, — ^and  as  the  pro- 
fessor scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  keep  his 
temper,  his  voice  gradually  rose  into  a 
scream,  so  that  all  the  bystanders  turned 
thehr  beads  towards  this  group  in  amaw 
ment  **  Friends,"  said  the  mkrister,  **  coma 
with  me  into  the  next  room,  leet  this  unu- 
sual disturbance  should  draw  all  eyes  on  you. 
If  you  think  me  worthy  of  being  umpire  in 
the  matter,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  reooo- 
dle  such  distinguished  friends." 

So  the  contending  parties  fdlowed  tht 
kind-hearted  man,  who  WM  aooompaaied  by 
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bk^M^hter  «i4  two  mb  oritlton;«lM 
Fnmk  hdf  mm  fBlkwad  hj  two  othir 
hdiai^  whoM  onriotity  would  noi  lot  tli«t 
ili^beiiiiid;  ondtlMproreMorwasottooded 
by  Ua  wk>lo  t^aM,  thoir  Ikow  ftill  of  ongtr. 

*^  Tour  oasdlencj  *  Mid  tlie  pioiBMor,  u 
aooo utile  doorwM  ahot,  "•ball  bow  b« 
Inlomied  of  tlie  moat  oatngooof  ouomnr 
ilMiwi  thai  WM  paring  otar  ODDoanead. 
Now  thai  we  bare  doatiograd  Franoh  iyrttkuj 
Mid  frnatiated  tMr  atlaii^  at  naiYanil 
domininn,  ihtj  wiA  to  trample  our  qiirita 
under  fiMt" 

*<  Sinae  the  affur  haa  beoane  the  aabjeet 
of  a  jndidal  inTeatigation,"  aaid  the  Fieocfa 
ladjTf  with  a  atnil^  *'  will  yon,  eoont^  read 
thia  lotter  which  the  Heir  Profeaaor  aaat  me 
tbia  momiogr  She  handed  the  letter  to 
the  ambaaaador  with  a  eovteooa  amiie,  in 
which  the  profeaanr,  bowerer,  eoold  aae  noth- 
ing hot  inaoleoea  and  ennoing. 

"  I  bare  to  reqoeat  that  yonr  eieellen^ 
will  read  it  ahmd,"  aaid  he;  ''it  waa  oeea- 
aioned  by  a  letter  whiah  the  lady  aent  me, 
and  which  I  haTO  with  me  at  praaent.  In 
doe  time  that  letter  diall  beread  aloud  alao^ 
that,  aeeiog  I  have  ezpreaaed  my  fadiuga 
with  aome  warmth,  I  may  humbly  endeay- 
er  to  juatiiy  myaelt" 

Srery  one  waa  waiting  aniioualy,  ao  the 
miniater  began  to  read  the  profbaaor'a  letter 
in  a  rather  npateady  Toioe.  Aa  ho  prooaed- 
ed»  bia  embanaaament  increaaed,  partly  on 
aoeount  of  the  atiange  French,  but  atill 
more  beeaoae  he  bad  to  repeat  phiaaea  and 
improprietiea  whidi  are  altogether  baniabed 
from  aoeiety.  When  he  bad  finiahed,  the 
prafeaaor  aaid, — **  Your  eioaUancy  ia,  aa  I 
aae,  aatoniahed  that  I  ihould  write  thua; 
but,  «nee  yon  bare  taken  in  band  thia  aflair 
which  baa  wounded  me  ao  deeply,  I  beg 
you,  alao,to  read  aloud  what  the  lady  wrote 
tome." 

*  Yon  are  utterly  inoomprehenaible,  pro* 
fiaaorr  eidaimed  the  French  la4y;  *'it  ia 
aaeogb  to  aaake  one  beUere  in  magie  and 
witchcraft;  far  thero  cannoi  be  any  natural 
aBr^ff'^*^"  of  anch  eonduot" 

The  miniater  then  read  her  letter  alaa^ 
vith  a  aaare  cheat  ful  look  and  a 
Taaoe;  Ibr  bo  aaw  in  it  nothing  but 
ihip^  eiTiUty,  and  dalioato  flattaiy.  When 
ho  got  near  the  eencluaiw^  the  prafeeaor  laid 
hie  band  upon  it  and  aaid,  with  a  nddening 
rp  I  bog  yon  wiU  read  thia  oat 


united  to  proftmdity.' 
Why,"   aaid  the 


it  a 

plain:  'oould  unite  to  audi  proAmdity— « 
aagadty  altqgedier  unesarapled.' " 

With  tramUiiv  banda  did  the  GoniM 
philoeophor  take  the  lettei^-he  looked  and 
read;  then  read  and  looked  again :  hiaeam* 
paniona  OKamined  it  likewiee,  mndi  aa  if  it 
were  a  knot^  paaiage  in  aome  half  obfiter* 
ated  manaacripi  The  IVendi  lady  laqghodL 
and  loudly  dapping  her  amaU  white 
azalaimed— with  the  tone  of  a  pert 
''What!  you  read  atupidity  inatead  of  aa- 
gadty  f  You  the  man  of  auob  prodigioai 
inaightl  and  all  your  fricnda  then  into  the 
bargain  r 

■*'niedaraeien,''alammered  the  profca 
aor,  "are  ao  very  aimHar;  aodoaotqgolhar; 
ao  free  and  bokl,  yet  ao  obaenrn  withal,  that 
— ^I— I  reelly  bc^  pardon." 

He  waa  ailenti  and  immediately  withAow 
with  bia  fricnda  The  inataot  be  left  the 
room,  the  oompany — no  longor  under  ai^ 
raatraintp— bwat  into  an  unoontroUabla  fit 
of  laughter.  At  laat  the  oount  aaid,— "I 
raqueat  the  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  if  pow- 
Ue,  not  to  mention  thia  atrango  affair ;  in- 
deed it  were  weU  if  wo  aU  forgot  '%'m 
order  to  avoid  diatraming  thn  man 
otherwiae  ao  eatimaUe." 

**Q^  he  wiU  get  orer  it,"  enki  a 
lady;  "the  week  will  aoon  bo 
than  it  will  be  equally  forgotten, 
we  buih  it  upor  noiae  it  abroad." 

"Suppoae,"  aaid  the  lady-tnvr^llar.  •! 
adopt  bia  reading  in  the  next  edition  of  nay 
letter;  Idiouldnot  befiur  wrQng,ehouldir 

She  nerer  aaw  him  again,  for  aoon  after 
both  aiatera  returned  to  their  natiTa  ooantry. 


,» «• 


THE  WDID  AND  THE  RAIV. 

Wb  caneoarcdy  diooee  a  better  timn  than 
thia  lor  our  prqjected  diaoourae  upon  the 
wind  and  rain.  Firrt,  becauae,  at  about  thia 
aaaaon  of  the  year,  peopleaie  uaually  Bwunt* 
iiy  into  hopeful  qarita  after  a  tolerable  ez- 
perienoe  of  both ;  and  aeoondly,  beeanao  the 
wind  baa  got  into  aome  little  notorieity  of 
I  kt%  Ibr  not  baviBig  blown  down  Mr.  Fterton'a 
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Gryital  Palaea  in  Hyde  Pttk— wbicii,  it 
appears,  it  was  bound  to  do,  and  oqght  by 
aU  means  to  have  done.  We  hate  oar  mia- 
givings  that  it  is  equally  bound,  by  the  eal- 
culations  which  cooyict  it  of  this  neglect  of 
duty,  to  blow  away  any  man  of  ordinary 
stature  who  yentures  out  of  doors  when  the 
weather  is  not  calm.  But  we  have  too 
much  respect  even  for  the  fiulings  of  the 
wind,  to  do  more  than  hint  at  these  its  little 
wealAesses. 

Indeed,  our  readers  are  already  so  occa* 
pied  with  the  wonders  and  boutties  of  the 
great  Exhibition,  and  already  read  so  much 
about  them,  that  we  purposely  avoid  the 
subject  for  the  present  Therefiire,  if  our 
discourse  concerned  only  the  grieyous  de- 
fault and  bankrupU^  of  the  wind,  in  that 
connection,  it  would  end  here,  and  take  its 
place  in  literature  by  tiie  side  of  Sandio 
Panxa's  untold  story,  and  the  condensed 
Encyclopedia  of  inibrmation  which  Mr. 
Bangle  ought  to  haye  perused  in  the  nod  of 
Lord  Burleigh.  We  hare  another  range 
before  us,  howeyer,  and  proceed. 

Hie  down  in  **  Tw^fkh  Night"  might 
haye  been  a  good  geologist  when  he  sang— 

**  A  gresft  while  ago  the  world  began. 
With  he7,  ho»  the  wlMl  sad  the  nln  P 

for  the  wind  and  the  tain  haye  written  illus- 
trated books  fiir  this  generation,  from  which 
it  may  learn  how  showers  fell,  tides  ebbed 
and  flowed,  and  great  animals^  long  estinct^ 
walked  up  the  craggy  sides  of  eliflh,  in  re- 
mote  ages.  The  more  we  know  of  Nature, 
in  any  of  her  aspects,  the  more  profimnd  is 
Ihe  interest  she  offers  to  us;  and  eyen  in 
this  atom  of  knowledge  alone,  we  might 
surely  get  something  to  think  about^  oat  of 
a  wet  day.  We  do  not  delend  a  wet  day. 
We  know  that  a  wet  Sunday  in  a  oountry 
inn,  when  the  rain  £dls  perMyeringly,  be- 
tween the  window  and  the  opposite  hay- 
stack— ^when  rustics  lounge  under  penthouse 
rooft,  or  in  bam  or  stable  doorways,  fos- 
tooning  their  smock-frocks  with  their  pock- 
eted hands,  and  yawning  heayily— when  we 
pity  the  people  sitting  at  the  windows  oyer 
the  way,  and  think  how  small  and  dark 
their  houses  look,  foigetting  that  they,  piol^ 
ably,  pity  us  too,  and  think  no  better  of 
the  Oriffin,  where  we  have  put  up— is  not 
promotive  of  cheerfulness.  We  know  that 
the  same  Sunday  in  a  town  er  dty,  when 


pattens  go  clinking  by  upon  the  pavi^^ 
stooes-^when  dripping  nmbteUas  make  a 
dismal  dance  all  down  the  street  -when the 
shining  policeman  stops  at  the  comer  t» 
throw  the  wet  off  himseli»  like  m  waterlog 
— <when  all  the  boys  iD  view  go  slinking 
past,  depressed,  sad  no  bsy  has  the  heart  t» 
fly  oyer  a  post — ^when  people  wait  under 
the  archway,  peeping  ruslolly  oat  at  splash* 
ed  and  draggled  stragglers  fiigging  along 
under  ombreUas :  or  at  ether  stragglers  wIkv 
haying  no  umbrellas,  are  completely  yar- 
nished  from  head  t»  friet  with  rain— when 
the  chimney-smoke  tmd  the  little  chnroh 
weathercock  fly  nnmd  tmd  rwaad,  bewildered 
to  find  that  the  wind  is  eyeiywhere — when 
the  flat  littiie  church  bell  seems  vexed  that 
the  people  won't  come  in,  and  tinkles  di»> 
contentedly,  while  the  very  beaiHe  at  the 
door  is  quenched  and  qncruloai— does  not 
inspire  a  lively  train  of  thought  Still,  with> 
out  constantly  measuring  the  rain-fiJI  like 
the  enthusiasts  who  write  to  the  newspapers 
aboni  it|  or  without  asserting,  like  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  (who  has  never  been  right  in  hii 
life  since  his  promotion  to  that  elevation,) 
that  it  never  rained  befbre  as  it  raim  now, 
we  may  find  matter  for  a  few  minutes*  talk» 
even  in  such  weather. 

It  is  raining  now.    Let  us  try. 

The  wind  to-day  is  blowing  from  tfa* 
northwest,  and  it  flings  the  run  against  our 
window-panes.  That  boy,  Tom,  wiU  be  veiry 
wet»  for  be  is  out  in  it  without  an  umbrella 
Here  he  comes,  glowing  like  a  fioige  te  whidi 
the  gale  has  only  served  as  bellows  I  He 
enjoys  his  dripping  state,  and  tells,  with 
enthusiasm,  hew 

.  .  .  (« the  wind  began  again  with  •  bant 
or  rain  in  my  ikoe,  and  a  glad  rebound 
Trook  the  heart  beneath,  as  if,  God  speeding  me, 
I  eaiered  his  diuroh-door,  Nature  Mdlng  mb^ 

But  we  pack  him  off  to  change  his  ebthes ; 
and  stop  Us  quotation  summarily. 

We  saw,  the  other  day,  how  winds  were 
caused,  like  ourrento  of  the  sea,  by  ineqnal<* 
ities  of  temperatura  The  heated  air  es^ 
pandiTnear  the  equator,  rises  and  runs  over 
towarde  either  pole  in  two  grand  upper 
currents,  under  which  there  flow  from  north 
and  south  two  deluges  of  colder  air,  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  vacated.  Tliese  ennreiits  do 
not  flow  from  due  north  and  dne  south,  be- 
canssb  as  the  earth  rells  eveiy  day  ettoa 
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found  itMlf  from  wMt  to  east,  tk  tiiftt  bat 
•oqnired  slow  moyement  at  the  poles,  finds 
the  globe  tvETelling  too  fast  for  it  at  the 
equator,  and  is  obUged,  therefore,  to  drop 
snore  and  more  behind. 

The  current  from  the  north  beeomes  a 
northeast  wind ;  that  from  the  south  is  not 
due  south,  but  southeast  These  winds  are 
constant,  where  there  is  no  local  interference, 
within  about  twent  j^ht  degrees  on  eadi 
side  of  the  equator,  being,  in  fact,  the  north- 
east and  southeast  trade-winds.  Why  do 
they  not  blow  all  the  way  from  pole  to 
tropic  f 

There,  you  haye  the  upper  current  to  con- 
ader ;  the  hot  air  that  ascended  at  the  equa- 
tor has  been  gradually  cooling,  and  becoining 
therefore  denser— heavier— as  it  ran  orer 
the  cold  current  below.  The  cold  air  from 
the  pole,  too^  had  been  getting  warmer, 
therefore  lighter,  on  its  travel ;  so  that  in 
temperate  climates»  to  which  we  belong,  it 
becomes  a  disputable  point  between  the  two 
currents  wblA  shall  have  the  upper,  which 
the  lower  seal  In  these  regions,  therefore, 
there  is  no  uniform  wind ;  but  as  the  cur- 
rents from  the  equator  generally  succeed  in 
maintaining  that  it  is  now  their  turn  to  go 
below,  winds  from  the  south  prevail  outside 
the  trade-winds  north  of  the  equator,  which 
are,  of  course,  represented  by  north  winds 
on  the  other  hemisphere.  Southwest  and 
northwest  these  winds  are,  because  they  are 
ftst  correots^  which  started  from  the  earth 
where  it  was  rapidly  revolving,  and  vote 
polar  regions  slow.  Winds  from  the  south- 
west then  prevail  in  Europe ;  and  the  south- 
wester  now  blowing  whistles  with  inmiode- 
rate  exultation  at  a  victory  over  some  polar 
current  with  which  it  has  for  the  last  few 
days  been  exchanging  blows. 

Well,  you  say,  there  must  be  a  pretty 
clashing  of  cymbals  when  the  great  trade- 
winds  from  tiie  north  and  south  run  against 
one  another ;  and  they  must  do  that  some- 
where near  the  equator.  Tes,  the  scene  of 
their  collision  occupies  a  broad  band  about 
six  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  more  or 
lessL  The  trade-winds  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere encroach  ever  the  line  at  all  seasons, 
owing  to  peculiarities  of  land  and  water; 
but  the  Umite  of  the  trade-winds  are  not 
marked  out  by  a  fixed  straight  Une.  They 
vary,  in  extent,  with  the  season,  and  their 
OBtKne  varita  with  the  nature  of  the  earth 


or  water  over  which  they  Haw.  But  % 
scene  of  collision,  as  we  said,  forms  abnij 
cone  always  north  of  the  equttor,  vbidii 
called  the  sone  of  the  variable  ino(b  ■! 
calms.  Here  it  is  that  a  grett  iKCDifiii 
current  strikes  off  the  antagooitts  oo  d&t 
hand ;  and  then  if  we  are  in  the  curratt,vi 
perceive  no  wind ;  and  if  we  bold  a  ligke 
candle  in  the  air,  its  flame  aweods  uon 
vering;  but  a  few  feet  from  the gnnydi! 
can  feel  nothii^  of  the  upward  rush  vfaiei 
we  denominate  a  calm.  With  this  cones 
rises  a  vast  mass  of  vapor,  sod  tbe  sai 
decline,  or  a  touch  from  the  trade-vioiff 
the  coldness  of  the  upper  air,  ooodeou 
this;  and  down  come  sheets  of  nio.itod- 
edwithelectricalexploeiona.  Hovthetndf 
winds,  when  they  come  together,  tviitaj 
twirl,  and  generally  how  two  wiodi  ckk 
an  eddy,  and  a  veering  of  the  irnOxm 
when  they  come  down  upon  each  other,  aj 
man  may  understand  who  ever  Mt  h  i 
brookside.  Currents  of  water  coming  cpa 
each  other,  round  the  stonea,  from  difins 
directions,  act  upon  each  other  jutuik 
air-currents  act :  carving  miniatore  gila 
and  model  whh'lwinds  fiom  a  kisdied  ei^ 
ment. 

Within  this  sone  of  variable  viodiiBi 
calms,  vapor  ascends  perpetnslly,  and  lu 
foils  almost  every  day ;  the  runj  Mano  te 
ing  distinguished  only  by  a  more  6^aM 
drench,  just  as  a  doctor,  paid  by  itoos,  poa 
forth  more  bottles  in  the  sesaoo  of  id  (|» 
demie,  though  he  at  all  times  is  vsaatifij 
liberal  lliat  vapor  rises  from  water  lodfros 

every  moist  body  under  the  inflaenceoflM 
any  body  knows.  Hie  greater  the  beat  di 
more  the  vapor ;  but  even  m  ▼ioter,  fits 
the  surface  <^  the  ice-field,  vapor  risea  % 
greater  the  heat,  the  greater  the  eipanwsiif 
the  vapor.  It  is  the  nature  of  material  do? 
to  expand  under  heat,  and  to  coatmi  oodff 
cold ;  so  water  does,  except  in  the  tdoifff* 
ing,  when  for  a  beneficent  porpoae  it  is  (xt^ 
tuted  an  exception  to  the  rcla  Tapor  rm 
freely  from  lakes,  rivers,  and  moM  Ian!;  bd 
most  abundantly,  of  course,  it  risea  from  tit 
sea,  and  nowhere  more  abondsotljrthaD  vhof 
the  sun  is  hOHest  80  it  rises  in  the  voef' 
variable  whids  and  cafans,  aboodant,  rerj 
much  expanded,  therefore  imperceptlHi 
There  comes  a  breath  of  colder  air  oa  lif 
ascending  current ;  its  temperatnre  ftlb;^ 
had  eontained  as  much  vapor  ss  it  voi^ 
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hM  ID  iU  wannitote;  whm  cooled  ii  "viU 
not  hold  ao  nmdi;  tbe  «ieeH,  therefore, 
rnuet  peri  eompeoy,  and  be  coDdemed  again ; 
douds  rapidly  fonn,  and  as  the  eondenaalion 
goes  on  in  thia  region  with  inuneme  rapidity, 
down  comes  the  diaoarded  Tapor  in  the 
original  etaie  of  water,  oat  of  which  it  had 
been  raised ;  down  it  oomet»  a  bqgihead  in 
each  dropb  Sadden  precipitation,  and  the 
Tiolent  robbing  against  each  other,  of  two 
air  corrents  aneqoaUy  wanned,  dcTelops 
electricity ,  and  then  in  this  lone  you  can 
hear  such  thnnder,  and  behold  subh  lightning, 
as  we  qaiet  folks  at  home  «re  neyer  plagued 
with. 

We  may  stop  here  to  remark  that  in  all 
climates  this  is  the  whole  theory  of  rain. 
Oar  present  weather  is  sofficient  illustration. 
There  was  a  noisy  wind  from  the  southwest 
this  May  morning — a  wind  from  the  warm 
regions  which  has  come  oyer  the  sea  loaded 
with  vapor.  Thoogh  yiolent,  it  felt  warm 
to  the  iisce ;  but  in  the  sky  were  scattered 
eloads»  and  the  wind  Teered  frequently  to- 
wards the  north  with  sadden  showers,  one 
of  which  pelted  upon  Tom.  It  was  a  contest 
between  the  southwest  onrrent^  and  a  cur- 
rent from  the  north,  which  now  and  then 
liorced  a  way  down,  and  where  it  did  so, 
oooled  the  atmosphere,  and  obliged  it  to  part 
with  some  of  its  vapor,  either  in  the  form  of 
douds  or  rain.  The  winds  are  quiet  now, 
and  if  you  look  out,  you  will  see  that  the 
fight  is  over,  and  the  southwest  beaten  after 
all  its  crowing ;  north  wins^  Tou  see  by  the 
smoke  that  there  is  a  north  wind,  which,  be- 
ing a  cold  polar  current^  cannot  hold,  in  an 
expanded  state,  one  half  of  the  vapor  brought 
into  our  atmosphere  by  the  southwest  The 
north  wind,  therefore,  marks  its  victory  by 
a  general  preciiMtatioo ;  the  whole  sky  is 
uniformly  clouded,  and  a  steady  rain  fells, 
and  wUl  fidl,  until  the  balance  is  restored 
When  the  north  wind  has  turned  out  of  the 
sky  all  the  vapor  that  it  cannot  manage,  we 
shall  have  fine  weather,  until  a  warm  wind 
interferes.  The  warm  wind,  then,  must 
bleed  some  drops  before  it  gains  possession, 
but,  having  conquered,  will  possess  a  sky  con- 
taining less  than  its  due  quantity  of  vapor ; 
therefore  precipitation  will  not  be  eontinoed. 
The  southwest  wind,  however,  soon  brings 
moisture  with  it ;  and  then,  if  the  noon  be 
fine,  clouds  form  at  evening,  when  the  tem- 
perature falls,  and  it  may  rain  at  night. 


Bvery  thing  oontaina  its  regulated  quantity 
of  latent  heat— a  body  in  the  form  of  air 
more  than  a  liquid,  and  a  liquid  more  than 
a  solid.    Latent  heat  is  a  sensible  heat  mys- 
teriously transformed,  used  in  the  processes 
of  nature,  ewallowed  up,  become  insensible. 
Water  contains  more  of  this,  then,  in  the 
state  of  a  thin  vapor  than  in  the  condensed 
form.    When,  therefore,  douds  form,  heat 
that  was  used  up  and  made  latent  is  restored 
and  rendered  sensible;  that  is  one  reason 
why  cloudy  weather  is  warm.     After  a 
shower,  the  whole  earth  is  moist,  and  evap- 
oration takes  place  on  the  entire  surfooa 
Water,  to  become  vapor,  seiaes,  appropriates^ 
and  thrusts  into  the  latent  form  some  of  the 
sensible  heat  lying  in  its  neighborhood,  and» 
therefore,  a  coolness  or  a  dull  succeeds  the 
raia    But  there  is  chill,  also^  during  the 
rain-foU,  when  the  condensation  is  at  its 
greatest ;  how  is  that  I    Doubtless  you  know 
that  air  and  water  conduct  heat  but  badly. 
Tou  could  not  heat  a  tub  of  water  from  the 
top,  and  the  eea  retains  through  all  seasona 
a  remarkable  imperturbability  as  to  its  tem- 
perature.   So  you,  or  the  sun,  cannot  heat 
any  amount  of  air  from  the  top;  but  the 
sun's  rays  that  reach  the  earth  warm  that^ 
and  it  retains  the  warmth,  and  radiates  it 
back  again;  and  so  it  is  the  heat  of  the 
sun  sent  from  our  own  earth  which  fiUa 
the  air  about  tis.    If  we  walked  on  sudi 
high  stilts  as  to  raise  our  mouths  and  noses 
for  above  the  sod,  we  should  be  very  ^ad 
to  have  our  stilts  cut  shorter ;  for  the  radiant 
heat  lessens  as  we  rise  from  the  earth's  sur* 
face,  in  proportion  no  less  rapidly  than  light 
lessens  as  we  quit  a  candle ;  and  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  tlie  atmosphere  is  very 
odd.    So  rain  descending  from  the  odd 
heights  brings  a  diill  with  it     So  douds 
that  cover  over  the  earth  and  present  its 
heat  from  radiating  into  space,  but  rather 
reflect  it  back  again,  act  as  a  blanket  does 
over  a  man's  warm  body  when  be  is  in  bed, 
and  so  we  have  a  second  reason  why  it  is 
warm"— dose    in  dondy  weather. 

Since  water  retains  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree an  even  temperature,  and  land  heats 
and  cools  in  correspondence  with  all  changes 
of  the  sun,  it  follows  that  where  land  and 
water  aie  commingled,  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature will  be  various  and  frequent ;  every 
inequality  being  the  cause  of  a  wind,  and 
the  water  supplying  copioua  material  for 
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€lUo  ckmded    Sverj  on«  iHio  wmlkt  fay 

fay  dilhmiot  of  t«mp«ntara  fa«twow  Um 
bod  and  waior.  Tbe  water  beu^  nnilbni 
in  heatk  is  aildar  than  the  aarth  daring  a 
amiuiiar's  day,  and  tha  air,  oooled  upon  ite 
aurlaoeb  falova  m  Jram  tha  aaa  to  fill  tha 
apnea  laft  by  tha  lightar  enrrant  Bat  at 
Bight  tha  aarth  haa  ooolad  down,  till  at 
kofth  tha  aaa  ia  tha  waroMr  of  tha  two,  and 
tha  eold  corrant  Ibmiihad  by  tha  aarth 
blows  lo  tha  aan.  Ihamoiat  wind  from  tha 
oeaan,  flowing  otar  a  continit,  piacipitataa 
ite  moMtora  naar  tha  eoaate^  atpadally  on 
ataap  and  ragged  hiUa;  eo  (hat,  fw  inland, 
aloodad  ekiea  ara  rara.  Ilia  aarth  in  earn- 
Mar,  tharafora,  lies  day  altar  day  nnshal- 
tarad  from  tha  soo,  and  stores  ap  haat  ooo- 
tboaUy ;— yon  know  tha  haat  of  continental 
aoBUMia  In  tha  comparatiTaly  doodlase 
wiatar  nothing  impadas  radiation  ■  ant  into 
spaaa  tha  heat  all  straama  Ton  know  tha 
aavara  cold  of  a  winter  on  tha  Ckntinent 
At  Aatrakhan  tha  aanuner  heat  is  that  of 
Bordeaux  and  fine  gmpes  grow;  hot  tha 
winter  cold  is  below  aera 

Rain  baiiv  elidtad  by  heat  from  water, 
wiU,  of  oonrsa,  aboand  most  whera  tha  son 
is  hottest  The  aTerage  yearly  tell  of  rain 
batwaen  tha  tropics  is  ninaty  >flTa  inches,  bat 
te  tha  tamparate  aena  only  thirty  •fiya.  The 
groatest  raia«tell,  howtrar,  is  precipitated 
in  tha  shortest  tima— tiopioal  doods  lika  to 
gat  it  ovar,  and  haTa  done  with  it.  Ninaty- 
ty*fiya  inches  tell  in  eighty  daya  on  tha 
aqaator,  while  at  St  Pateraborgh  tha  yearly 
»tell  is  bat  safenteen  indiee,  spread 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days. 
Again,  a  tropical  wot  day  is  not  aontino- 
oosly  wot  The  morning  is  dear ;  doads 
term  aboat  ten  o'dock,  tha  rain  bsgtns  at 
twdva,  and  poors  till  about  half-past  tear ; 
by  sonset  the  donds  are  gone,  and  tha  night 
b  mTarbbly  flne^  That  b  a  tropical  day 
doriqg  tha  ramy  season. 

What  doea  tha  "  ratey  seaaon*  mean  I  At 
a  point  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees 
nsrth  of  tha  aqaator,  at  tha  tropic  of  Can- 
oar,  tha  Tartteal  son  appeara  to  atop  when 
it  b  midsnmmfr  with  ns.  As  it  mores 
eoothward,  our  sanmiar  wanas;  it  crosses 
tha  equator,  and  appears  to  trayd  on  until 
ithas  rsashad  twenty-throe  and  a  half  de- 
greea  en  the  other  side  of  tha  Una— tha 


tropte  of  Oapiteora  ;*  then  sfai  moBtha  hBf« 
passed,  it  b  midwmter  with  na  and 
sommerwith  peopto  mthaaoathan 
sphersL  Iba  son  tarns  back— (and  tha  weed 
tropb  meana  tha  plans  of  taming)  i  eti  atjss 
Ite  oooraa  ofar  the  aqaator,  and  at  the  as* 
piralion  of  a  twdremonth  b  at  our  tropb 
again,  bringing  oa  aoBUDar.  Kow,  tha  ramy 
seasen  is  produced  between  the  tropbi^  by 
tha  powarftil  actioa  of  the  sun,  wliaroTcr  it  b 
nearly  Terlical,  te  suddag  up  vast  qoaati* 
ties  of  Taper,  whidi  beeoma  condensed  in 
the  upper  adder  regions  of  the  atewspheie, 
and  dash  to  earth  agam  as  rain.  Tbe  rsiny 
season,  thereibn,  tellows  the  son. 
the  son  b  at  or  near  tha  tropic  of 
both  beforo  and  after  tornrng,  all  places 
near  that  tropb  haye  their  rainy  aeaaoaa: 
when  the  sun  makes  a  larger  angle  wHk 
their  asnith,  it  haa  taken  the  rainy 
with  it  to  another  place.  Itishen 
that  a  coantry  between  the  tn^ifes^  and  fir 
from  each,  b  passed  oyer  by  tha  son,  b  ite 
apparent  conree,  at  two  perioda  in  tfie  sasae 
year,  with  adeoided  intaryal  batsraen  them. 
It  must  have,  therefors^  and  doea  hay^s^  two 
nUny  and  two  dry  seascns.  The  parte  of 
Africa  and  Asb  bordering  fhm  northern  half 
of  tha  Indian  Ocean  aro  an  axoeption  to  tbte 
rub;  and,  though  b  the  region  of  tbe  trade- 
winds,  they  aro  independent  of  the  tnde- 

there  placed  between  two  continenta,  one  of 
which,  Asia,  strstdiing  to  the  northeast,  b 
heated  daring  our  own  sommer,  nod  the 
other  Africa,  lies  soothweat  of  tha 


•  Hm  iBSilaatloa  of  tee  eortk^  axis,  to 
we  hays  bstefs  aUaded,  Is  twaaty-terss  auA  a  half 
dtgrsM.  The  sppamii  moTMseat  of  tlia  sob  o  w 
tbe  tropics,  oar  long  days  of  tamiBar  end  Vmg 
Bights  of  wtnter,  sad  tlis  whole  theory  of  polar 
nights  aaddsys,  son  be  explsteed  ^receteofi^  with 
the  grsalest  eaeo.  lathseTSolagleiftsMhe' 
one  lamp  or  candle,  whldi  yon  call  the 
an  orange  on  a  knitting  needle ;  pat  eome  pins  on 
It  for  men ;  hold  the  needle,  yonr  earth*s  axis,  not 
upright,  but  let  It  Sfant  a  little ;  hold  yoor  oarth, 
the  om^oi  so  thstlta  eqoBler  Is  OB  the  same  teyd 
with  yoar  sua.  Keep  the  axis  teoUaed  and 
fixed  always  In  the  tame  position  relative  to  the 
wall!  of  U»e  room,  while  yon  Imitate  tbe  eaith^ 
yearly  coarse,  by  a  revolatloa  of  your  oraage 
(always  te  tee  same  toyei)raaBd  the  lamp.  Maka 
mimic  days  and  alghta,  te  the  meaa  time,  by  rail- 
ing your  earth  round  upon  its  axis.  Remember 
that  the  aun  Is  to  men  as  the  lamp  might  be  to 
yonr  pins,  and  tbe  rwde  experlamnt  will  be  a  llUle 

Of 
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•ad  k  hasted  whHi  tbe  m  issl  tiw  other 
tmpiC)  end  when  our  npooB  ere  ooU.  Hie 
eool  etirreni  flovs  orer  the  water  into  the 
space  left  by  ezfieiided  air  in  A«a»  when 
that  ooDtinent  it  warmed,  frooa  April  to 
October,  makiiif  the  aouthwest  moneoflq 
After  October,  aouthem  Africa  b^gine  her 
tun  of  sQinmer,  and  the  mopeoon  cfaaogei 
with  a  little  cooflict  in  the  way  oi  etorm 
and  elond,  and  the  air  flowa  during  the  other 
lix  montha  to  the  other  continent,  creating 
the  northeast  monsoon.  The  end  of  Mareh 
and  the  beginning  of  April,  the  end  oi  Sep- 
tember and  the  beginning  of  October,  are 
the  stormj  periods  of  monsoon  changing. 
Water  currents  are  determined  by  these 
constant  winds,  and  each  monsoon  brings  a 
rainy  season  to  theeoast  on  which  it  blowa 
The  monsoon  region  eitends  beyond  the 
coasts  of  Borneo  and  Oelebes,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  China,  northward  to  Japan. 

Monsoon  is  a  name  drawn  from  an  Arabic 
word,  implying  season.  Prevalent  winds 
on  a  smaller  scale  are  determined  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  globe  by  local  peculi- 
arities of  land  and  sea.  Thns  the  great 
dessrt,  the  Sahara,  heated  intensely  by  oar 
summer  son,  poors  op  a  current  of  aeeend- 
ing  air,  and  sueke  cod  air  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; on  that  sea,  therefore,  in  the 
summer,  a  north  wind  preyails,  and  for  the 
asme  resson  it  is  earier  to  sail  up  than  down 
the  Nile. 

JM  us  apply  now  some  of  the  principles 
we  haye  discussed.  Hie  trade-winds  blow- 
ing equably,  do  not  deposit  modi  of  their 
vapor  while  still  flowing  orer  the  AtlanticL 
Out  at  sea  it  sddom  rams  within  the  trade- 
winds  ;  but  when  they  strike  the  east  coast 
of  America  rain  fidls ;  and  the  rain-&ll  on 
that  coast,  within  the  limits  of  the  trade- 
winds,  is  notoriously  excessive.  The  diain 
of  the  West  India  Uands  stands  ready  to 
take  (in  the  due  season)  a  full  dose ;  the 
rain-iall  at  St  Domingo  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inchea  But  the  winds  having  traversed 
the  breadth  of  the  continent,  deposit  their 
last  doudi  on  the  western  flanks  of  the 
Andes,  and  there  are  portions,  accordingly, 
of  the  western  coast  on  which  no  season  wUl 
expend  a  drop  of  raia  Thus  in  Peru  it 
rains  once,  perhaps,  in  a  man's  lifstime ;  and 
an  old  man  may  tell  how  once,  when  he  was 
quite  a  boy,  it  thundered.  Of  the  cold  Ant- 
arctic current  slipping  by  the   POmvian 


shores,  and  yidding  the  tUck  vapor  esUed 
the  Qama,  which  serves  instead  of  rain,  ws 
have  already  talked.  Upon  the  table-land 
of  Mexioa^  in  parts  of  Guatemala  and  Oali- 
fomia,  for  the  same  reason,  rain  is  very  rars^ 
But  the  graadesi  rainless  districts  are  those 
oocnpied  by  the  great  desert  of  Africa,  ear- 
tending  eastward  over  portions  of  Arabia 
and  Pctda,  to  a  desert  province  of  the  Be- 
loocbees;  districts  presently  continued  in 
the  heart  of  Ada  over  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi,  the  table-bmd  of  Tibet  and  part  of 
Moi^alia.  In  all  these,  are  five  or  six  mil* 
lions  of  square  miles  of  land  that  never  taste 
a  shower«  Elsewhere  the  whole  bulk  of 
water  that  foils  annually  in  the  shape  of 
rain,  is  calculated  at  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  mlHions  of  tuna 

In  equaHxing  temperature,  in  wailing 
douds  over  the  land,  and  causing  them  to 
break  and  foil  in  fortilidng  showers,  in 
creating  and  fostering  the  art  of  navigation, 
by  which  man  Is  dvilised,  the  winds  po^ 
form  good  servioa  Their  pure  currant 
washes  ont  the  stagnant  exhalations  from 
our  homes,  our  fidds^  our  persons ;  breito 
the  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree,  and  sows  it  at 
a  distance  from  its  parent  plant,  where  H 
may  grow  in  the  free  air,  not  overahadDwed. 
Without  winds,  winter  would  be  one  monot> 
ony  of  sun.  Hie  crisp  snow,  and  the  woolly 
douds,  the  delightful  rustle  of  the  summer 
forest,  and  the  waving  of  the  automn  eom^ 
the  gloiy  of  the  sunset,  and  the  wonder  of 
the  rainbow,— the  world  would  have  wanted 
these  had  not  the  winds  been  taught  to  do 
then- Master's  bidding.  After  aU,  wind  and 
ram  prove  more  than  the  neoesdty  of  carry- 
ing umbrellas.  And,  after  all,  Tom  was  not 
stupid,  when  he  rejoiced  in  telling  how— 

•    ■   •   **  Ike  wind  bsfsasgalii  with  sbanl 
Of  rsin  in  m j  ikee,  ud  s  glad  rebound 
From  the  heart  beneath,  as  if,  God  speeding  me, 
I  entered  his  chnreh-door,  Vatore  leading  me." 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  violent 
friction  of  the  lower  surfoee  of  a  wind  upon 
the  upper  surfoee  of  the  sea,  wiU  raise  the 
waves.  The  sea,  in  a  gde,  is  a  condition 
which  all  people  understand.  Tliere  are, 
however,  certain  winds,  obeying  their  own 
laws,  which  produce  etorms  at  sea  of  a 
peculiar  natnra  Umbo  are  typhoons  and 
hurricanes. 

The  hurriesne  is  a  remarkahle  storm  wind, 


SM 


THX  win>  Jksro  vhs  baik. 


peculiar  to  oerlain  portioot  of  the  irorld  It 
rarely  takas  its  riie  beyond  the  tropim,  and 
it  ii  the  only  storm  to  dread  within  the 
region  of  the  trade-winda  In  the  temperate 
aone,  hurricanes  do  now  and  then  ooonr, 
whidi  croisiDg  the  Atlantic  from  Amerira, 
strike  our  own  coasts.   We  had  one  in  18S0, 
and  we  had  one  last  year.    But,  on  our  side 
of  the  equator,  the  home  of  the  hurricane  is 
about  the  region  of  the  West  Indies ;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  they  ia^or  Rodriguea 
and  the  Mauritius.   Furthermore,  they  haye 
their  seaaona    The  West  Indian  ooenr  from 
August  to  October.    The  Rodriguea,  in  the 
hot  months  of  the  other  hemisphere.     Fur- 
thermore, it  is  the  nature  of  a  hmricane  to 
travel  round  and  round,  as  well  as  forward, 
Tory  much  as  a  corkscrew  travels  through  a 
eerk,  only  the  circles  are  all  flat,  and  de- 
scribed by  a  rotatory  wind  upon  the  snrfhoe 
of  the  water.    Ihe  rotatory  wind  blows  the 
•ea  with  it  in  a  rotatory  current ;  within 
the  cirde  of  the  hurricane  the  air  is  calm, 
and  its  diminished  pressure  lifts  the  water 
up  in  a  great  storm  waye,  which,  adyanoing 
with  the  hurricane,  surrounded  by  its  our- 
rent,  plays  the  deluge,  if  it  strike  upon  a 
ahore ;  but,  otherwise,  rolls  on  and  on,  while 
the  wind  dances  round  and  round  it ;  thus, 
twisting  cirdes  while  it  marches  on  its  mmn 
path— that  main  path  being  itself  a  grander 
ourye.     Hurricanes  always   trayel   away 
from  the  equator.    North  of  the  equator,  the 
great  storm,  reyolying  as  it  comes,  rolls 
from  the  east  towards  the  west:  inolinmg 
fitMn  the  equator,  that  is,  northward.    It 
always  comes  in  that  way;  always  desoribes 
in  its  main  course  the  curye  of  an  ellipse, 
which  generally  crosses  the  West   India 
Islands,  and  preeently,  pursuing  the  ellipse, 
marches  to  the  northeast  from  the  coast  of 
Florida,  treading  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
In  the  southern  hemisphere,  hurricanes  come 
from  the  northeast,  and  pursue  a  course 
away  from  the  equator  precisely  similar. 
No  hurricane  ever  commenced    its   main 
course  from  the  west;  but, it  is  obrioos that 
a  ship,  reyolying  in  its  circles,  will  find  the 
wind  in  every  quarter  in  turn ;  and  that  a 
hurricane's  main  course  is  from  the  west  in 
the  last  portion  of  its  trayeU    Take  an  egg, 
and  place  it  on  aa  atlas  map^  so  that  its 
small  end  shall  be  near  the  ooast  of  Florida, 
and  its  lower  edge  r^t  on  the  Leeward 
Xdands;  take  a  penoil,  and,  beginning  east- 


ward of  these  islaDdi»tiM8  flweodisetf 
your  egg  towards  the  wert^  tma^  in 
comer,  and  still  traciqg  oa  towsidi  th 
nottfaeast,  as  if  trarelling  to  Europe:  lent 
off  now,  and  yon  haya  sketdied  the  crdiosj 
path  of  a  West  lioMlian  hurricane. 

Thunder  and  lightaiBg  frequntly  attad 
a  hurricsDe,  and,  more  especisUj  ia  tb 
soothem  hemisphere,  dense  akseU  of  m 
Clearly,  it  is  most  important  that  i  ibi^i 
captain,  orertaken  by  a  hurricsae^  AaH 
know  the  nature  and  exact  coom  of  di 
storm.  A  hom-bwA  is  now  peUiibci  Iff 
the  Qse  of  which  he  readily  oUaiai  tb 
knowledge,  which  enables  htm  to  pot  b 
ship  so  as  she  can  ride  salely  until  thebBr- 
rieane  is  gone.  Without  such  knowiedp; 
puaaled  by  the  changiog  wind,  ho  pcrhipi 
driyes  belore  it,  and  is  whirled  roood,  arit 
after  cirde,  dragged  through  the  nrjni 
of  danger ;  or,  he  escapes  into  themidiliei 
a  ditle,  has  a  little  breatUeg  tine,  ei 
presently  the  crash  retains ;  or,  hogiOitf 
of  the  main  coarse,  and,  throogli  ipanm, 
encounters  it  again.  Shipwrscb  iuiMh 
able  have  been  canaad  in  this  W17.  hk 
present  day,  though  we  hays  not  jetos^ 
lishad  a  full  theory  eoooeniiig  bnrriaM 
the  sailor  has  been  taught  to  ottp  oni 
their  path ;  and  thai  is  soosethiog  pn^ 
for  whidi  a  nayal  countrj  owes  iti  ties 
(perhape  something  mors)  to  Ookod  la 
and  Mr.  Piddington. 

The  typhoon,  a  relation  of  the  honiew^ 
IB  of  Ohinesa  extraetiaa  It  it  bmI  lift 
only  in  the  China  eeas^  not  so  frr  aoitki 
the  Island  of  Mindanao,  nor  to  ftr  artbt 
Corea,  esoept  open  the  eastern  boriss^ 
Japan.  A  typhoon  walks  abroad  vddias 
than  about  once  eyery  three  or  to  jao; 
and  thai  is  quite  often  enoqglL  Ton  ay 
belieye  any  thing  of  a  typhoon.  IMtf 
Fortune  says,  that  when  he  wsi  tt  let  bi 
tfphoon,  a  fith  weighing  tliirty  or  ir? 
pounds  was  blown  out  of  the  wtlim,9^^ 
through  the  skylight  mto  the  otbioL  "^ 
might  be  bdievwl  of  a  typhoon  froo  I  i» 
trustworthy  informant 

Of  local  storms  and  curreeU  ctosei* 
land  or  out  at  sea,  by  ineqnslitiM  of » 
perature,  as,  for  anmple,  bgr  the  ««( 
eurrenl  of  the  gulf-stream,  we  oeol  >* 
particularly  speak.  TliestomtaDdii«r>^ 
torrents  of  Cape  Horn,  when  ooe  \^ 
I  and  fifty^thtaa  faidns  of  rsia  hen  btf 
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measured  in  forty-one  dKy%  and  where  tfae 
whole  year  is  a  rainy  season,  we  can  only 
nentioa  To  the  simoom  we  g^re  a  nod  of 
recognition;  yerily,  that  is  a  penetrating 
wind,  which  clogs  with  sand  the  works  of  a 
dooble-cased  gold  watch,  in  the  waistcoat 
poehet  of  a  traveller.  We  waye  our  hands 
likewise  to  the  Italian  sirocco,  and  the 
Egyptian  khamsin,  and  the  dry  harmattan ; 
and  so  oar  dry  talk  ends. 

It  is  raining  stilL  Raining  on  the  Just  and 
<m  the  unjust,  on  the  trees,  the  com,  and  the 
ilowers,  oo  the  green  fields  and  the  rirer,  on 
the  lighthouse-Uuff  and  out  at  sea.  It  is 
raining  on  the  graves  of  some  whom  we 
have  loved.  When  it  rains  upon  a  mellow 
summer-evening,  it  is  beneficently  natural 
to  most  of  us  to  think  of  that,  and  to  give 
those  verdant  places  their  quiet  share  in  the 
hope  and  freshness  of  the  morrow. 


SOMETS  BY  A  LADY. 


THS  ORURCB  OF  XNOLAND. 


*•  My  holy  Mtkw  «M««  iwpljr, 

Mt  MoUMr  Ghorah  I  I  tovsd,  I  love  thee  weU, 
And  reTereoUy  as  well  beHts  a  cbild 
Oa  whom  U17  lips,  w>  beaatl^il,  have  smiled, 
When  In  tbelr  speech  the  holy  law  did  dwell. 
But  when  the  Mr  and  virtaoaa  woman  turas 
To  gnSU's  diagraoefU  fblly,  then  the  eheek 
Of  her  least  dau^ler,  la  oooAwloik  hums ; 
Nor  may  she  follow  in  obedience  meek, 
To  be  the  thing  tliat  even  her  pity  spurns. 
Then  know  thoa,  **  holy  mother!"  if  thou  go, 
After  the  hariet  steps  of  Rome,  sad  be 
Hie  thing  she  Is,  we  bend  no  mon  the  knee 
For  thy  poUuted  blessing :  sad  and  slow, 
We  turn  away,  and  leave  thee  to  thy  woe. 

OXFORD, 
n. 

"For  llm  dMt  Motha  tiM  hMTt,  tkM  OtanH  of 
Bj  tby  unwaaiiad  watch,  and  twM  rraiMl, 
or  mtHm  la  tky  8ftvlMi*k  Wly  hmm.^—Lfm 


Than  hast  no  love  for  girilty  Rome  f   Oh,  ao  I 
Aott  only  llspert  in  her  aneteat  toagae, 
Heek  *  misereres,"  for  thou  still  art  young ; 
A»nd  fasts,  and  feasts,  and  penance-tears  that  flow, 
And  heart-escaping  words  alone  may  show 
lliy  dutlftti  afltoetlon.    Sptrlt^wmng  I 
<As  bondstofssshenld  be,  who  kave  torasd  sad 

chug 
To  their  dark  chains,  and  choeen  eternal  woe,) 
No  marvel,  if  ye  envy  so  the  fTee, 
That  ys  deaooaoe  them,  for  Ihe  bond-Slsve  »^sr 


With  the  ftee>b<nrn,  the  princely  heir  may  be ; 
Aad  then  sre  some  to  vHiom  fhe  Word  hath  swoiii 
«<  Into  my  rest  ye  shall  aot  enter  f*  there 
Cometh  no  soul  that  Is  not  loftier-bom. 

LUTHBR. 

m. 

We  deliy  him  not.   Earth  held  him  boond, 
No  dove,  in  passion's  burning  chains,  to  show 
That  here  Heaven's  royal  blood  must  ever  flow 
Through  human  veins.    Like  some  great  organ's 

sound, 
Whose  mighty  depths  the  shrlnMwg  ear  astoaadi 
With  swell  overwhelming,  snch  was  Luther's  sool ; 
And  long  its  music's  glorious  bass  shall  roll 
Down  the  interminable  aisles  profound 
Of  that  cathedral  where  no  echo  dies, 
The  one  eternal  Church.    Far  in  U»e  sUes 
His  name  is  known,  and  here,  on  earth,  beware 
How  even  his  silent  ashes  ye  despise, 
Or  take  again  the  tone  of  Romel  and  dare 
Arouse  the  flery  spell  In  Lather's  name  that  Uss! 

luthbr's  ORAYX. 

IV, 

Thon  noble  Rhine-land  t  hadst  then  nothing  more 
Than  that  still  grave,  onr  eyes  would  turn  to  thee, 
And  to  that  ark  upon  U»e  tossing  sea. 
Quietly  anchor'd  by  the  heavenly  Shore ; 
And  if  the  tempest's  thunders  are  not  o'er 
To  us  that  grave  a  beacon-light  shall  be. 
And  ours  the  sacred  banner  of  the  flree. 
The  saint  who  rests  there  to  the  battle  bore. 
Heaven's  armiee  follow  where  that  banner  toads : 
Hark  to  their  tread  I  the  cavalry  of  God  I 
Horses  and  riders  o'er  no  earthly  sod 
Whose  awfbl  retinae  to  earth  proceeds  I 
Angel,  Arehaagel,  gases  on,  aad  reeds 
One  Name  ineOsble, «« The  Word  of  Ood." 

a.  ICH. 


» 
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TO  BUT  PEARLS. 

A   BFAiriSH    ASAB    BOiro. 

I. 

I  bmb'd  as  I  paraded 
The  marta  of  Aibahar  ;— 

My  eyes  went  wandering  idly  o'er 
The  wealth  of  its  bazar. 


I  saw  a  string  Of  pearls, 
Of  sise  aad  lustre  rare; 

The  wily  merchant  held  them  up 
For  wonders,  ss  they  were. 

nu 

Those  for  the  vsaish'd  fkaoles; 

For  Hiture  conquests,  these ; 
But,  oh,  this  precious  centre  one 

For  ehsnas  one  foSls  aad  seas! 


HUMMOrO-BIBUl 


t9m 

For  dallftaf  difi  §oatb  bjr; 
B«  aliowHI  ■!•  how  ttiojr  laigor  §nm 
Am  tbo  buniing  now  drew  nigh. 

Tbon  Wd  have  eoanted  on 

To  the  lewaning  genu  ■gaiiv- 
But  I  inKtchM  Ihom  firom  the  merehant^ 


And  broke  the  ttrtag  in  Iwtla. 

TI. 

The  hufOil,  oh,  the  lageil, 

I  placed  it  la  my  bwait, 
And  I  paid  him  Ibr  the  iti^  on* 

The  price  of  all  the  net. 

fit. 

Hm  pcoMnt  in  lla  paarion. 

The  piwent,  let  it  be 
rVw  pait  aad  Aiture,  einee  HIa  aov 

I  lofo  and  worahlp  theet 

nix. 

We  mortale  cannot  fhthom 

The  deptha  that  ihrond  oar  doom ; 
nwn,  Allah  Achbarf  we  wlU  lof«i 

Aad  let  the  fatara  come  I 


HDlMDrG-BIRDS. 

Thb  hnmmit^-bird  tribe  it  nearly  eonfbed 
to  the  tropical  portiona  of  the  New  World ; 
the  aonthem  oontineDt  aa  fur  aa  the  tropic 
<^  Caprioom,  and  the  great  ardiipeUgo  of 
idanda  betweea  Florida  and  the  moath  of 
the  OrinooOk  literally  awarm  with  them.  A 
high  temperature  U,  however,  by  do  meaoa 
eaeeotial  for  their  exiaience,  aa  the  moat 
beautalul  apedei  are  ibtmd  at  an  eleration 
of  from  aeren  to  twelve  thoiuand  fiset  abore 
the  lefel  of  the  aea,  and  one  of  remarkable 
brilliancy  inhabita  Ohimboraae^  at  the  height 
of  fifteen  thoiuand  feet  Other  speciea  lire 
hi  the  dreary  dimate  of  Terra  del  Fnego; 
and  Oaptain  King  aaw  many  of  theae  birda 
flitting  about  irtth  perfect  aatiafution  dunng 
a  heavy.  Miow-atorm  near  the  atraita  of  Ma- 
gellan. In  the  humid  island  of  Ohiloe  the 
humming  birda  darting  betireen  the  dripping 
branchei^  agreeably  enlighten  the 
and  Joan  Femandea  ■acred  to  early 
dationa— haa  two  apeoiea  peculiar  to  itaelH 
Oaptain  Woodea  Rogera,  who  viaited  this 
ialand  in  1708,  and  took  Alexander  Selkirk 
ftwtt  it  eayi,  **  And  here  are  alio  humming- 
blrda  about  aa  big  aa  beea»  their  bill  about 


the  bignem  of  a  pin;  their  kga  pwpertioa» 
aUe  to  their  body.  Their  fsathem  laighty 
email  but  of  moat  beantifnl  colora.  Thaj 
are  aeldom  taken  or  aeeobot  in  the 
when  th^  fly  about,  and  em 
darit  mto  the  fira."  * 

It  ia  from  the  noiie  prodneed  by  the  vi- 
bration of  ite  wiqga  thai  the  hommti^bird 
derivea  ite  name ;  iir  rapidity  of  fli^t  it 
is  quite  without  aa  equal,  and  to  thia  end 
the  ahape  aad  atructure  of  ita  body  bean- 
tifttlly  tend.  In  no  birda  are  the  pectoral 
muadea— the  chief  agenta  in  flight— lolaiga- 
ly  developed,  and  in  none  are  the  wiqgi 
and  the  individual  fimthera  ao  wonderfully 
adapted  £ar  rapid  locomotion  ;  the  tail, 
though  pwaenting  every  oonoetvafale  modi- 
ficatioB  of  form  ia  alwaya  made  available  aa 
a  powerful  rudder,  aiding  and  directing  the 
flight ;  the  leet»  too^  are  atngolaiiy  and  db> 
proportionately  imaU,  ao  that  they  are  no 
obatruction  to  ita  progreai  through  the  air. 
Several  apedea  have  the  feet  envoloped  in 
moat  beantifnl  fringea  of  down,  aa  if  each 
were  paned  through  a  little  mnfl^  mthtr 
white,  red,  or  black. 

The  egga  of  humming  birda  are  two  in 
number,  white,  and  of  an  obloQg  form ;  but 
the  neita  in  which  they  are  containwd  are 
almoat  aa  marveUooa  aa  the  bonda  tfaemeelvea 
What  will  be  said  of  a  neet  mada  of  tfakOe- 
down  f-— and  yet  one  ia  to  be  aeen  in  Ur, 
Gould'a  coUection.  The  fioeat  down,  the 
moat  delioato  bark,  the  aofteat  fimgi,  the 
warmeat  rooep  all  are  made  avaBable  by 
the  diflarent  apedea  of  theae  lovely  bird^ 
and  not  leaa  varioua  are  the  locaUtiee  ia 
which  the  diminutive  netta  ara  plaeed.  A 
tiny  object  ia  aeen  weighing  down  the  atfwi 
ing  leaf  of  a  bamboo  overhanging  a  brook ; 
it  ia  one  of  these  neatleta  attadied  to  the 
point  of  the  fragile  anpport,  and  waviqg 
with  it  in  the  breeaeu  Another  tribe  prefiam 
the  feathery  leavea  of  the  fcni,  whilst  the 
tip  (^  the  graoeftil  palm-leaf  ia  the  fevotito 
bower  of  a  third  apedea;  but  in  every  in- 
stanee^  the  spot  ia  admirably  adected  to 
predude  marauding  eerpenta^  or  monkaya, 
from  deatroying  the  egga  and  callow  yovng. 

the  down  of  the  cotton  tree,  banded 
round  with  threads  of  spiders*  weba,  forme 
the  fiury  abode  of  the  Mango  hammiqgw 
bird.    This  silky  fllameatoua  down  ia  home 

•  IISRitfs  Vofagss,  vol.  L  p.  U7. 
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upon  the  air,  and  tliough  lo  impalpable  as 
to  be  inbaled  by  man  in  the  breath  he  in- 
spirei^  it  ie  diUgently  collected  by  these 
Ifttle  creatoresi  Thej  may  be  seen,  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  battling  with  a  puff  of 
down,  which,  sailing  with  the  gentle  breeze, 
ooquettishly  eludes  the  stroke  oi  the  eager 
beak:  lUament  after  filament  is  howerer 
seenred,  and  borne  in  triumph  to  complete 
the  elfin  bower. 


Ibeie  buUds  her  assl»  the  b 
Wittiin  the  indent  wood, 

Her  neat  of  lilky  cotton  down, 
And  raera  her  tiny  brood. 


Irfid, 


Preparatory  to  the  nidiflcation  is  the  im- 
portant preliminary  of  courting,  and  on  this 
delicate  proeeedbg  Mr.  Qosse  tiirows  alight 
In  a  cage  were  jdaced  two  long-tailed  males 
and  a  lemalcL  "Ihe  latter  interested  me 
mn^"  says  he;  **  for,  on  the  next  day  after 
her  introduction,  I  noticed  that  she  had 
seated  herself  by  a  male,  on  a  perdi  occu- 
pied only  by  them  two,  and  was  endently 
courting  caressea  Slie  would  hop  sideways 
along  the  perch,  by  a  series  of  little  quksk 
jumps,  till  she  reached  him,  when  she  would 
gently  peck  his  ihce  and  then  recede,  hop- 
ping and  shiyering  her  wings,  and  presently 
approach  again,  to  perlbrmthe  same  actiona 
Now  and  then  she  would  fly  orer  him,  and 
make  as  if  she  were  about  to  perdi  on  his 
back,  and  practise  other  little  endearments."* 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  cold*blooded  long- 
tailed  gentleman  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
all  theee  delicate  attentions,  and  sat  gloom- 
ily diewing  the  cud  of  hia  own  reflections : 
a  few  days  afterwards^  the  lady-bird  made 
her  escape,  and  we  hope  soon  ceased  to 
wear  the  willow. 

The  same  able  obserrer  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  nest-building  of  one  of 
these  degant  birda  Ihe  scene  was  at  a 
place  called  Bc^gnie,  on  the  Blueilelds  Moun- 
tain, in  Jamaica.  "  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  within  the  wood%  a  blind  path,  choked 
up  with  boshes,  descends  suddenly  beneath 
an  orerhanging  rock  of  limestone,  the  Cue 
of  which  presents  laige  projections  and 
hanging  points  incnisted  with  a  rough  tu- 
hetcokNis  sort  of  stalactita  At  one  comer 
of  the  bottom  there  is  a  carem,  in  which  a 
iob  is  find  to  receiTe  water 
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whidi  perpetuaDy  drips  from  the  root  >nd 
which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  a  moot  Taluahln 
resource.  Beyond  this,  whidi  is  Tory  ob- 
scure, the  eye  penetrates  to  a  laiger  area, 
deeper  still,  whidi  recdyes  light  from  some 
other  communication  with  the  air.  Round 
the  projections  and  groins  of  the  front,  the 
roots  of  the  trees  aboye  have  entwined,  and 
to  a  fibre  of  one  of  these,  hanging  down, 
not  thicker  than  a  whipcord,  was  suspended 
a  humming-bird's  nest  containing  two  egga 
It  seemed  to  be  composed  wholly  of  moos, 
was  thick,  and  attached  to  the  rootlet  by  its- 
side.  One  of  the  eggs  was  broken.  I  did 
not  disturb  it,  but,  after  about  three  weeks^ 
yidted  it  agani.  It  had  been  appaiently 
handled  by  some  curious  child,  for  both  egga 
were  broken,  and  the  nest  was  eyidently 
deserted.  But  while  I  lingered  in  the  ro- 
mantic place,  picking  up  some  of  the  land 
shells  whidi  were  scattered  among  the  rodcs^ 
suddenly  I  heard  the  whirr  of  a  humming- 
bird,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  female  Pulytimu 
hoyering  oppodte  the  nest  with  a  mass  of 
silk  cotton  in  her  beak.  Deterred  by  the 
sight  of  me,  she  presently  retired  to  a  twig 
a  few  paces  distant,  on  which  she  sat  I 
immedktdy  sank  down  among  the  rocks,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  remained  perfectly 
still.  In  a  few  seconds  die  came  again,  and 
after  hoyering  a  moment,  disappeared  behind 
one  of  the  projections,  whence,  in  a  few  se(y 
ends,  she  emerged  again  and  flew  ofll  I 
then  examined  tiie  place,  and  fimnd,  to  my 
deliglit,  a  new  nest — ^in  all  rsspects  like  the 
old  one— unfinidied,  affixed  to  another  twig 
not  a  yard  from  it  I  again  sat  down  among 
the  stones  m  flfont,  where  1  could  see  the 
nest,  not  concealing  myselil  but  remaining 
motionless,  waiting  for  the  peHU  bird's  re- 
appearance. I  had  not  to  wait  long.  A 
loud  whirr,  and  there  die  was,  suspended 
in  the  air  before  her  nest  She  soon  espied 
me,  and  came  within  a  foot  of  my  eyei^ 
hovering  just  in  front  of  my  feoe.  Iremain- 
ed  still,  howeyer,  when  I  heard  the  whirring 
of  another  just  above  me— peihaps  the  mate 
^bot  I  durst  not  look  towards  Mm  lest  the 
turning  of  my  head  should  frighten  the 
female.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  other  wae 
gone,  and  die  alighted  again  upon  the  twig, 
where  she  sat  some  little  time  preening  her 
feathers,  and' apparently  dearing  her  mouth 
from  the  cotton  fibres,  for  die  now  and  then 
swiftly  projected  the  toqgoe  an  indi  and  a 
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half  from  tbe  bflik,  oontSoniiv  the  mbm 
enrTeMtliaioftlMbetk.  When  aha  aroie, 
it  wM  to  perfonn  a  rery  interMting  action ; 
iSor  ihe  flew  to  the  fiMe  of  the  rock—which 
was  thickly  clothed  with  aoft  dry  moMi  and, 
faoreriog  on  the  wing,  as  if  before  a  flower, 
began  to  pluck  the  moM^  until  she  had  a 
laige  bunch  of  it  in  her  beak.  Then  I  taw 
her  fly  to  the  nest,  and,  having  seated  her^ 
self  in  it^  proceed  to  place  the  new  material, 
pressings  and  arranging,  and  interweaving 
the  whole  with  her  beak,  while  she  Cuhioned 
the  cap-like  form  of  the  interior  by  the  pres- 
snre  of  her  white  breast,  moving  round  and 
round  as  she  sat  My  presence  appeared  to 
be  no  hindrance  to  her  proceedings^  though 
only  a  few  feet  distant  Ai  length  she  left 
again,  and  I  left  the  place  alsa  On  the  8th 
of  April,  I  visited  the  cave  again,  and  found 
ih%  nest  perfected,  and  containing  two  eggS) 
which  were  not  hatched  on  the  1st  of  May, 
on  which  day  I  sent  Sam  to  endeavor  to 
secure  both  dam  and  nest  He  feund  her 
sitting,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  capturing 
her,  whidi,  with  the  nest  and  its  contents, 
he  carefully  brought  down  to  me.  I  trans- 
ferred it-*having  broken  one  egg  by  aoci- 
dent — ^to  a  cage,  and  put  in  the  bird.  She 
was  mopish,  however,  and  quite  neglected 
the  nest,  as  she  did  also  some  flowers  whkh 
I  inserted.  The  next  mcMiung  she  was 
dead." 

When  looking  at  humming'birds— some 
not  bigger  than  an  himible  bee,  and  blasii;^ 
with  all  the  refulgence  of  the  brightest 
jewels— it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagipfr 
how  they  can  be  obtained  without  serious 
damage  to  their  beauty.  Some  writers  have 
stated  that  they  are  shot  with  charges  of 
sand;  others,  that  water  is  the  missile — ^but 
they  are  mistaken ;  various  methods  are 
certainly  employed,  but  neither  of  thosa 
The  litUe  creatures  are  sometimes  shot  with 
small  charges  of  '*  duBt-shot,**  as  the  smallest 
pellets  are  called ;  frequently  the  keen  eye 
and  steady  hand  of  the  Indians  bring  them 
down  by  an  arrow  from  their  blow-tube ;  a 
third  mode  is  to  watch  them  into  a  deep 
tubular  flower,  and  to  secure  them  with  a 
gauze  net,  which  is  skilfully  thrown  over  it 

Very  many  humming-birds  were  caught 
by  Mr.  Gkjsse,  with  a  conunon  gauie  butter- 
fly net,  on  a  ring  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
curiosity  of  humming-birds  is  great  -,  and  on 
holding  up  the  net  near  one,  he  frequently 


would  not  fly  awsy»  bot  cosie  and  hsiv 
over  the  mouth,  stretching  out  bii  litde 
neck  to  peep  in.  Often,  too^  when  sn  m- 
successful  stroke  was  made,  the  bird  vooU 
return  immediately,  and  suspend  itself  k 
the  air,  just  over  his  pursaei's  head,  or  peip 
into  his  free  with  unoonqaerable  femilisii^. 
But,  when  caught,  they  nauaUy  soon  died; 
they  would  suddenly  fell  to  the  floor  of  thi 
cage,  and  lie  motionlese,  with  dosed  eyei 
If  taken  into  the  hand,  they  wooU  perlapi 
seem  to  revive  fer  a  few  momeoti,  tba 
throw  back  the  pretty  head,  or  toss  it  to 
and  fro  as  if  in  great  sufitsring,  expaod  tbe 
wings,  open  the  eyes,  slightly  puff  Uw  ka&r 
ers  of  the  breast,  and  die.  Sndi  wu  tke 
result  of  his  first  effiorts  to  pcocore  tbea 
birds  alive  \  but  he  waa  eubsequsotljint 
fortunate. 

Collectiiy  the  nests  <if  hummiqgWiiB 
the  West  Indies  requires  eome  csre, « l^ 
count  of  the  great  number  of  vcdodm 
serpents  which  frequent  the  thicketa 

While  Alexander  Wilson,  the  sabseqixBi^ 
ly  celebrated  omithologut,  was  stmggis; 
against  poverty  in  his  early  days  as  t  veinr; 
be  was  much  importuned  by  a  sbopsnteto 
write  him  an  epitaph.  This  indiridual  bd 
excelled  in  little,  except^  to  use  tbe  fsfn^ 
sive  Scottish  word,  dmmdtrin^  about  tk 
hedge-rows  on  Sundays^  in  search  of  hkH 
nests.  After  much  pressing,  Wilson  e» 
plied,  and  hit  off  the  following  >* 

Below  this  Btane  John  Allaoi  iwti 
An  hoaosi  soal,  thoogh  plaia ; 

He  sought  hall  SsbbMh  dsji  ftriMlii 
But  slwag«  sooghi  ia  vsla. 

Had  Mr.  AUan  pursued  his  nidsl  mn^ 
tions  in  Jamaica  his  curiosity  might  bfe 
met  with  an  unpleasant  check.  A  /oav 
gentleman  of  similar  tastes^  obserriog  i 
parroquet  enter  a  hole  in  a  laigs  dad- 
ant*s  nest  situated  on  a  bastard  eedsr,BMatr 
ed  to  take  her  egg*  or  yoqng.  Arrived  it 
tha  place,  he  cautiously  inserted  Jus  htai, 
whidi  presently  came  into  oootsct  vitk 
something  smooth  and  soft ;  bs  thought  i^ 
might  be  the  callow  young,  bat  bsrisg  vm 
misgivings,  descended  and  proeved  s  stkk; 
having  again  mounted,  he  thrust  in  ihei^ 
and  forced  off  tbe  whole  upper  part  of  tk 
structure,  when,  to  his  utter  diiooaiiitdre 
and  terror,  an  enormous  yellov  bos  va 
disclosed,  his  jaws  retaining  tbe  festbffi<f 
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the  panoqiMtt  trbidi  had  jot  beea  svil- 
lowed.  The  eerpent  instantly  darted  down 
the  tree,  and  the  eorioiM  youth  deacended 
aeaceely  lass  rapidly,  and  fled,  ooied  for  a 
time  of  bird-neetaiig. 

A  atory  is  told  of  a  trick  played  npoo  an 
eothoaiaatic  foreign  natoraliBt,  on  hia  landing 
at  Rio  Janeiro^  by  certain  middies  of  the 
ship  i?hich  had  carried  him  oat  Hie  worthy 
SMNifU  was  yeiy  stoat,  Tory  near^hted, 
and  yery  eager  to  collect  hQmming4)irds. 
Ihe  young  gentlemen,  therefore,  determined 
to  make  merry  at  his  expense  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Haying  caught  seyeral  large 
hlne-bottle  flies,  they  stuck  them  oyer  with 
small  bits  of  gay  peacock  fisathers,  with  two 
long  plumules  behind,  by  way  of  tail;  the 
wings  were  left  frea  Then  carefoUy  jdacing 
the  chairs,  boxes,  and  crockery  of  the  doctor's 
apartment  in  eyery  possible  direction,  they 
turned  their  insect  **daws"  loose  into  the 
room,  and  quietly  waited  the  result  in  the 
a4joining  chamber.  Presently  the  yictim 
was  heard  creaking  slowly  up  the  stairs 
anathematising  the  heat  and  puffing  for 
breath.  He  entered  his  room,  the  door 
dosed,  and  there  was  a  pause.  Very  shortly 
a  tremendous  scuffling  and  rushing  aboat 
Qommeneed ;  chairs  were  heard  to  fidl,  crock- 
ery to  break,  and  at  last  the  smash  of  a 
lookiiig-glass  completed  the  scene.  The  wags 
now  entered  the  room,  and  found  the  doctor 
with  his  coat  off  in  a  state  of  great  exdte- 
BMnt;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears^  and 
he  was  actively  rubbing  one  of  his  shins. 
"Good  graciousl  my  dear  sir,  what's  the 
matter  I  Is  it  a  eoi^  d»  toiml,  or^the 
brandy,  ehr  "No  sare;  neither  the  one 
nor  de  other,"  replied  he,  with  intense 
esmestness ;  **  I  was  catch  de  charmant  littel 
bottel-blue  homing  bairds,  but  dey  be  ao 
rfsmwikL**  His  indignation,  ^H>en  the  explo- 
sion of  now  irrepressible  laughter  prodaimed 
the  trick,  was  maryeUous  to  behold. 

Wilson,  in  his  *'Americsn  Ornithology," 
stotes,  that  Mr.  a  W.  Peale  told  him  that 
he  had  two  young  humming-birds,  which  he 
had  raised  from  the  nest  They  used  to  fly 
about  the  room,  and  would  frequently  perdi 
on  Mrs.  Peale's  shoulder  to  be  fed.  When 
the  sun  shone  strongly  in  the  chamber,  they 
haye  been  seen  darting  after  the  motes  that 
floated  in  the  light»  as  fly-catdiers  would 
after  flies.  In  the  summer  of  1808,  a  nest 
of  young  humnung-birds^  nearly  ready  to  fly, 


was  bnmgfat  to  Wflson  hnnselC  One  of 
them  flew  out  of  the  window  the  same  eyei^ 
iDg,  and,  fUling  against  a  wall,  was  killed; 
the  other  refused  food,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing was  all  but  dead ;  a  lady  undertook  to 
be  the  nurse  of  this  lonely  one,  jdaced  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  as  it  began  to  reyiye,  dia- 
solyed  a  little  sugar  in  her  mouth,  into  wbidi 
she  thrust  its  bill,  and  it  suoked  with  great 
ayidity ;  in  this  manner  it  was  brought  np 
until  fit  for  the  csge.  Mr.  Wilson  kept  tt 
upwards  of  three  months,  supplied  it  with 
loaf  sugar  dissoWed  in  water,  which  it  pre- 
ferred to  honey  and  water,  and  gave  it  fresh 
flowers  eyery  morning,  sprinkled  with  the 
liquid.  It  appeared  gay,  actiye,  and  foU  of 
spirit)  hoyering  from  flower  to  flower,  as  if 
in  its  natiye  wilds;  and  always  expressed, 
by  its  motions  and  diirping,  great  pleasnre 
at  seeing  fresh  flowers  introduced  to  its 
cage;  eyery  precaution  was  supposed  to 
haye  been  taken  to  preyent  its  getting  at 
large,  and  to  preserye  it  through  the  winter ; 
but  unfortunately  it  by  some  means  got  out 
of  its  cage,  and,  flying  about  the  room,  so 
injured  itself  that  it  soon  died.  A  striking 
instance  is  mentioned  by  the  same  author, 
of  the  susosptibility  of  some  humming  birds 
to  cold ;  in  1809,  a  yery  beautiful  male  waa 
brought  to  him,  pat  into  a  wire  cage,  and 
placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  room,  the 
weather  being  unusuidly  cold ;  after  flatter- 
ing about  some  time,  it  dung  by  the  wires, 
and  hung  in  a  seemingly  torpid  state  for  a 
wbde  forenoon;  no  motion  of  respintiaii 
could  be  perceiyed,  though  at  other  timea 
this  is  remarkably  perceptible;  the  eyes 
were  shut,  and  when  toudied  by  the  flngers 
it  gaye  no  signs  of  life  or  motion ;  it  waa 
carried  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  directly 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  a  shdtered  sitoa- 
tion.  In  a  few  seconds  respiration  became 
apparent;  the  bird  breathed  foster  and  foster, 
opened  its  eyes,  and  began  to  look  aboat 
with  as  much  yiyadty  as  oyer.  After  it  had 
completely  reooyered,  it  waa  restored  to 
liberty  and  flew  off  to  the  withered  top  of 
a  pear-tree,  where  it  sat  for  some  time 
dressing  its  disordered  plumage,  and  thsa 
diot  off  like  a  meteor. 

The  flight  <^  the  hmnming-bird  fima 
flower  to  flower  has  been  deecribed  as  re* 
sembling  that  of  the  bee,  but  so  moch  mora 
rapid,  that  the  latter  appears  a  loiterer  by 
oomparisoa     Hie  bird  poises  himsdf  €B 
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vn^  vfaik  be  thrarti  fcb  loi« 
kr  ioogae  iato  the  lloirwi  in  wmnk  of 
booex  or  of  hMeeU ;  bo  will  dui  into  a 
foom  throngfa  an  opan  wtndoir,  gawmino  a 
booqnet  of  flowon  witb  tbo  eyo  of  a  oon- 
aoiHear, and^jMiMto/iagone.  Onooftbote 
binb  baa  been  known  to  take  nf age  in  a 
bot-bonee  daring  tbe  eold  antnnnMl  nights, 
Inmng  it  in  tbe  mavmng,  and  returnipg  ng- 
vkvlj  erery  erenlng  to  ite  cboeeo  twig  in 


For  Uioiigh  ho  hath  ooobIIom  ttaj 
To  whleh  hi«  wiagt  ezcaralve  rovet; 
Yet  lilll  from  Umo  to  Ume  be  lorea 
T6  llghi  opon  aorth,  and  And  ■neli  dioor 
Am  brifhlMM  hit  boaqoot  horo. 

Tbe  Mango  Hnniming*Bird  it  fcmiliarij 
known  to  tbe  negroes  of  Jamaka  by  tbe 
name  of  tbe  "  Doctor  Bird,"  said  to  have 
been  thus  derived.  In  the  olden  time  ^riien 
oostnme  was  more  obsenred  than  now»  the 
bUok  Uvery  of  this  bird  amoQg  its  more 
brilliant  eompanions»  bore  tbe  same  relation 
as  the  sombre  oostnme  of  tbe  grave  pbysi- 
oian  to  tbe  gay  colors  then  worn  by  tbe 
wealthy  planters,  whsnoe  tbe  hnmorons 
flomparison  and  name.  It  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  been  called  tbe  Firson,  bnt 
in  those  days  ecclesiastics  were  hot  little 
known  by  tbe  negroesk 

Mr.  Gosse  obeerved  thai  the  bonch  of  Uoe- 
•on  at  the  sommii  of  tbe  pole-like  papaw- 
tree  is  a  fiivorito  rssort  of  this  spedes,  andi 
takiog  advantage  of  this,  encoseded  hi 
catdiinir  a  fine  live  tiMHiinHn.  **  WishiuB." 
says  be,  **  to  keep  these  birds  in  captivity,  I 
watched  at  tbe  tree  one  evening  with  a  ganie 
ring-net  in  my  hand,  with  which  I  dashed 
at  one,  and  thongh  I  missed  my  aim,  tbe 
attempt  so  astonished  it,  that  it  appeared  to 
have  lost  its  prssencs  of  mind,  so  to  speak, 
flitting  bnrriedly  hither  and  thither  Ibreev- 
eral  seconds  belbre  it  flew  away.  Ibe  nest 
evening,  however,  I  was  isors  suocsssfuL  I 
took  my  station  and  remained  qnito  still, 
the  net  being  held  np  close  to  an  inviting 
bunch  <^  blossom;  the  famnming  birds  came 
near  in  their  coorse  around  tbe  tree,  sipped 
the  sanroundmg  blossoms,  eyeing  the  net; 
bung  m  the  air  for  a  moment  in  front  of  the 
liftal  dueler  without  toadhiiv  it,  and  then, 
airow-liko,  darted  away.  At  kqgth  one^ 
after  surveying  the  net,  passed  again  round 
tbe  tree;  on  approaching  it  tbe  second  time^ 


pcMeiviiV  tbe  etra^ge  d^ect  to  be  alfll  «- 
moved,  be  took  eoomge  and  began  to 
I  quite  trembled  with  hope;  in 
tbo  net  wae  struck,  and,  belbre  I 
any  thing,  the  mstUng  of  bis  oonflood 
within  tbe  gaaae  tdd  that  tbo  littio  bean^ 
was  a  captive.  I  brought  ban  in  triumph 
to  the  bouse  and  caged  him,  but  be  wm 
very  lustless,  dmghv  to  the  eidee  and 
and  fluttering  violently  about  The 
moniqg,  having  gone  out  on  i 
for  a  few  hove,  I  foimd  tbe  poor  bod 
my  return  dyng,  having  beaten  himaeif  to 

Two  young  males,  of  tbe  kqg^ailed 
species,  wore  subsequently  e^itursd, 
instead  of  being  ceged,  they  ^ 
loose  into  a  toobl  Ibey  were  Kv^,  but 
not  wild ;  playfdl  towards  eacb  other,  sad 
tame  to  their  captor-^itt^g  on  bis  flqgsr, 
unrestrained,  for  several  eeoonde  at  a  time; 
on  a  huge  buneb  of  ^eelffMs  bm^g  brought 
into  the  room,  they  flow  to  tbe  noesgay  mi 
sudud  while  in  Mr.GosscTs  band ;  these  and 
other  flowers  bebg  plaeed  in  glaeses^  thsy 
vinted  each  bouquet  m  tura^  wiiduiMS 
pb^flilly  chasing  each  other,  and  aligblag 
irious  oljects.  Aa  tbsy  flow,  thsy 
repeatedly  heard  to  snap  the  bea^  at 
which  time  they  doubtlem  caqght  minate 
fliee ;  after  some  tune,  cneof  them  enddeeiy 

nnd  on 


np^  ssemed  dying;  it  bad  perimpa  struek 
itself  during  its  fli|^t ;  it  lingered  awhile 
and  died. 

Another  of  theee  long-tailed  bunndng 
bh^  brought  alive  to  |fr.  Oosos^  became  m 
fiuniliar,  that  even  before  be  bad  bad  ihM 
hird  a  day  it  flew  to  his  Amo^  and  perching 
on  his  lip  or  chin,  thrust  his  beak  into  bis 
asonth.  He  grew  so  bold  and  so  flreqnent 
in  bis  vidts  as  to  become  alssost  annoying; 
thrusting  Its  protraded  tongue  into  aU 
parts  of  his  mouth,  in  tbe  meet  inqiiidtive 
manner;  occasionally  bis  master  gratifled 
him  by  taking  a  little  sjrrop  into  hie  months 
and  inviting  him  to  the  banquet  by  a  slight 
sound,  which  be  soon  leaned  to  undewtand 
Mr.  Ooese  bad  now  several  pete  of  this 
beantifttl  spades,  and  it  was  interesth^  to 
obeerve  bow  each  selected  his  own  plaoe  for 
perfbing  and  for  roosting,  to  wfaicb  be  m- 
variably  adhered,  a  pectflierity  which  caoeed 
many  others  to  be  cai^t,  for,  by  obeervhy 
a  place  of  VBsorti  and  patting  a  little  bii^ 
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lime  on  thai  twig;  a  bird  would  be  captured 
in  a  few  minutea  Of  the  birde  in  this 
gentleman's  poeseMion,  one  would  occasion- 
ally attack  a  gentler  and  more  confiding 
companion,  who  always  yielded  and  fled, 
whereupon  the  little  bully  would  perch  and 
utter  a  cry  of  triumph  in  a  succession  of 
shrill  chirpa.  After  a  day  or  two,  however, 
the  persecuted  one  would  pluck  up  courage, 
and  play  the  tyrant  in  turn,  interdicting  bis 
fellow  from  sipping  at  the  sweetened  cup ; 
twenty  times,  in  succession,  would  the  thirsty 
bird  drop  down  on  the  wing  to  the  glass, 
but  no  sooner  was  he  poised  and  about  to 
insert  his  tongue,  than  the  other  would  dart 
down,  with  inconceivable  swiftness,  and, 
wheeling  so  as  to  come  up  beneath  him, 
would  drive  him  away  from  the  repast ;  he 
might  fly  to  any  other  part  of  the  room  un- 
molested, but  an  approach  to  the  cup  was  a 
signal  for  an  instant  assault  When  these 
birds  had  become  accustomed  to  the  room, 
their  vivacity  was  extreme,  and  their  quick 
turns  caused  their  lovely  breasts  to  flash  out 
from  darkness  into  sudden  lustrous  light, 
like  rich  gems.  Their  movements  in  the  air 
were  so  rapid  as  to  baffle  the  eye.  Sudden- 
ly the  radiant  Uttle  meteor  would  be  lost  in 
one  corner,  and  as  quickly,  the  vibration  of 
its  invisible  wings  would  be  heard  behind 
the  spectator,-— in  another  instant  it  would 
*  be  hovering  in  front  of  his  face,  curiously 
peering  into  his  eyes  with  his  own  bright 
Uttle  orbs. 

Of  twenty-five  of  this  species  taken,  only 
seven  were  domesticated,  and  there  was 
much  difference  in  the  tempers  of  these: 
some  being  moody  and  sulky,  others  wild 
and  timid,  and  others  gentle  and  confiding 
from  the  first 

Jt  is  just  possible  that  these  pages  may 
be  perused  by  some  one  under  favorable 
eircumstances  for  the  capture  of  hum- 
ming-birds. To  them  tlie  following  remarks 
founded  on  the  experience  of  Mr.  Gk>sse, 
may  prove  acceptable.  There  should  be  a 
very  capacious  cage,  wired  on  every  side,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  a  supply  of  decaying 
fruit,  as  oranges  or  pines,  should  be  constant- 
ly  kept,  but  covered  with  wire  that  the 
birds  may  not  soil  their  plumage.  This 
would  attract  immense  numbers  of  small 
flies  which  would  in  conjunction  with  syrup 
afford  food  for  the  birda  It  was  observed 
that  on  opening  the  basket  in  which  newly 
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caught  humming-birds  were  confined,  they 
would  fly  out  And  soar  to  the  ceiling,  rarely 
seeking  the  window.  There  they  would 
remain  on  rapidly  vibrating  piniuns,  lightly 
touching  the  plaster  with  the  beak  or  breast 
every  second  and  slightly  rebounding :  after 
a  time  they  became  exhausted  and  sank 
rapidly  down  to  alight;  they  would  then 
sutfer  themselves  to  be  raised,  applying  their 
little  feet  to  a  finger  passed  under  the 
breast;  they  were  then  gently  raised  to 
their  captor's  mouth,  and  would  generally 
suck  syrup  from  the  lips  with  eagerness. 
When  once  fed  from  the  mouth  the  birds 
were  always  ready  to  suck  afterwards,  and 
frequently  voluntarily  sought  the  lips :  after 
a  time  a  glass  of  syrup  was  presented  to  it 
instead  of  the  lipa,  and  it  soon  learned  to 
sip  from  this,  finding  it  as  it  stood  on  a 
table ;  it  was  then  considered  domesticated. 
Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  structure 
of  humming-birds  is  the  tongue,  which  cod- 
sists  of  two  tubes  laid  side  by  side  like  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  but  separated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  tip,  where  each  is 
somewhat  flattened.  This  tongue  is  con- 
nected with  a  very  beautiful  apparatus, 
whereby  it  can  be  darted  out  to  a  great 
length,  and  suddenly  retracted.  The  food  of 
humming-birds  consists  of  insects,  and  the 
honeyed  juices  of  flowers,  and  with  this 
tongue  the  latter  are  pumped  up^  The  mode 
of  catclting  insects  is  interesting.  I  have 
(says  Mr.  Bullock)*  frequently  watched  with 
much  amusement  the  cautious  peregrination 
of  the  humming-bird,  who  advancing  beneath 
the  web  (of  the  spiders)  entered  the  various 
labyrinths  and  cells  in  search  of  entangled 
flies,  but  as  the  larger  spiders  did  not  tamely 
surrender  their  booty,  the  invader  was  often 
compelled  to  retreat:  being  within  a  few 
feet  I  could  observe  all  their  evolutions  with 
great  precision.  The  acUve  little  bird  gen- 
erally passed  once  or  twice  round  the  court 
as  if  to  recoonoitre  his  ground,  and  com- 
menced his  attack  by  going  carefully  under 
the  nets  of  the  wily  insect,  and  seising  by 
surprise  the  smallest  entangled  insects,  or 
those  that  were  most  feeble.  In  ascending 
the  angular  traps  of  the  spider  great  care 
and  skill  was  required ;  sometimes  he  had 
scarcely  room  for  his  little  wings  to  perform 
their  office,  and  the  least  deviation  would 
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have  entMigled  liim  in  the  eonplez  DMchi- 
ncrj  of  the  web^  and  iirrolTed  him  in  ruin. 
It  WM  only  the  worlcs  of  the  smaller  spidera 
that  he  durst  attack,  as  the  largest  rose  to 
the  defenee  of  their  citadek,  ^when  the  be- 
sieger would  shoot  off  like  a  sunbeam,  and 
could  only  be  traced  by  the  luminous  glows 
of  his  refulgent  colon.  The  bird  generally 
•pent  about  ten  minutes  in  this  predatory 
eienrsioa,  and  then  alighted  on  a  branch  of 
an  avocata  to  rest  and  refresh  himself, 
placing  his  crimson  star<like  breast  to  the 
sun,  when  there  presented  all  the  glowing 
fire  of  the  ruby,  and  surpassed  in  lustre  the 
diadem  of  a  monarch. 

The  mode  in  which  the  humming  birds  in 
Mr.  Oosse's  possession  partook  of  their  fa- 
Torite  banquet  of  syrup  was  very  character- 
istic. These  ▼olatile  geniuses  would  not 
condescend  to  such  a  matter  of  fact  proceed* 
lag  as  to  fly  straight  io  the  ghU8--by  no 
means:  they  iuTariably  made  a  doien  or 
twenty  distinct  stages  or  swoops,  each  in  a 
ennre  descending  a  little— then  ascending 
again  and  hovering  a  second  or  two  at  each 
aogla  Sometimes  when  they  arrived  oppo- 
site the  cup  more  quickly  than  was  intended 
they  would  retreat  again,  as  if;  as  with 
hydropathic  patients,  a  certain  number  of 
"  turns"  were  indispensable  before  breakfast 
When  this  proceeding  was  completed  and 
the  appetite  had  acquired  the  proper  raaor 
edge,  Ihey  would  bring  their  tiny  feet  to 
the  edge  of  the  glass,  insert  the  sudsing 
tongue  in  its  contents  and  take  a  dimoght 
of  nectar. 


THE  MAY-EVES  YARRA. 

A  UGKKD  or  ULsna. 

At  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  there 
•tood  in  a  low  and  pastoral  dell,  over  which 
the  shadow  of  Heinesnaugfat,  the  highest 
and  central  peak  of  the  barony,  lengthened 
with  the  declining  day,  two  dwellings,  one 
at  each  extremity  of  a  lane  which  led  up 
through  farm-fidds  Arom  a  sort  of  bridle- 
road,  the  only  highway  then  known  in  the 
district  That  which  stood  nearest  the  road 
was  a  substantial  farm-house  in  those  days 
for  Inniflhowen.  It  had  thick  walls,  high- 
pointed  gables,  and  a  heavfly-thatched  roof; 


whoee  eave  was  witbio  the  reaeh  of  moat 
me&  There  was  a  rough  fcrm-yard  bduad^ 
a  potato-garden  in  firont,  with  an  open  spaee 
between  it  and  the  door,  which  was  seUom 
shut  While  daylight  lasted  there  was  a 
continuous  tumult  there  of  children,  pigs,  or 
domestic  labor ;  for  it  was  the  weU-fiUed 
domicile  of  Connor  Dempsey.  Within  that 
mansion  Connor  was  believed  to  reign  ofver 
a  second  wife,  ten  diildren,  two  atroog-armed 
maids,  and  as  many  servani-men,  not  to 
speak  of  a  ehaggy  but  faithful  hoose-dt^, 
which  some  neighbors  wluspered  was  the 
single  inhabitant  that  rendered  him  obedi* 
ence.  Connor  was,  besides,  the  nominal 
owner  of  what  he  termed  a  decent  byre  and 
barn,  a  large  stock  of  sheep^  cattle,  piga, 
and  poultry,  a  fiurm  of  ooneiderable  size^ 
with  a  long  lease  and  a  low  rent,  whose 
harvests  liberally  ropaid  his  reguhur  though 
simple  cttltivatioa 

Connor  Dempsey  was  a  sahetantial  man 
among  his  people  and  well  deecended ;  lor 
many  a  Dempsey  had  lived  and  died  in  the 
farm-house  since  his  great-grandfiUher  boilt 
in  its  rear  the  kiln,  with  an  excavated  still- 
house  below,  in  which  boainese  bad  been 
carried  on  and  improved  by  each  euccessive 
generation.  The  promises  at  the  top  of  the 
lane  presented  a  striki|ig  contraat  to  those 
at  its  entrance.  They  consisted  of  a  house 
scarce  half  the  sise,  but  its  walle  glistened 
with  very  whiteness ;  the  roof  was  more 
neatly  thatdied,  the  door  was  absolotdy 
painted,  and  a  miniaturo  gravel-walk  led  to 
it  through  a  green,  whera  primroeea  grew 
thick  in  the  spring-time.  Tbero  waa  a  well 
in  its  centra,  with  the  reputation  of  never 
growing  dry  in  the  warmest  summer,  shad- 
owed by  a  great  old  thorn,  whidi  May  made 
white  with  blossoms.  The  wdl-cleaned 
windows  shone  through  the  boughs  of  two 
tall  sweetbriers,  which  almost  covered  the 
front;  one  of  them  giving  a  glimpae  of 
muslin  curtains — no  trifling  rarities  in  the 
scene  of  our  story — and  the  other  a  etiU 
more  shaded  view  of  Miss  Bridget  Denpaey 
and  her  niece  at  their  accustomed  spinning- 
wheela  Miss  Bridget  was  Connor  Demp- 
sey's  sister;  she  had  been  the  only  one 
among  seven  senior  brothers^  and  might 
have  been  a  belle  of  the  first  water  in  Inni- 
showen,  as  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  beauty  there  was  added  in  her  case  the 
attraction  of  an  unusually  large  portion,  and 
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a  height  in  familj  etUmation  noi  always  at- 
tained even  for  only  daughters.  Bat  Brid- 
get was  by  nature  too  serious  and  sensible 
for  that  character ;  for,  varnish  the  matter 
as  youth  or  fashion  will,  not  only  beauty 
and  fortune,  but  a  certain  amount  of  levity, 
and  perhaps  silliness,  are  requisite  to  form 
the  reigning  belle  of  either  court  or  hamlet 
Besides,  as  her  brother  expressed  it,  *'  she 
took  to  the  religion  early,"  being  from  her 
extreme  youth  noted  among  her  Catholic 
people  for  a  strict  but  enthusiastic  piety,  in 
rare  combination  with  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge  of  this  world,  which  had  now  become 
proverbial  in  the  barony. 

The  best  informed  of  her  neighbors  could 
not  decide  which  of  these  qualities  had  kept 
Miss  Bridget  single.  Tales  were  yet  recalled 
of  many  an  equal  suitor  who  had  vainly 
aspired  to  Miss  Dempsey's  hand  and  for- 
tune ;  but  Bridget's  piety  was  of  the  old 
monastic  kind,  which  fisvored  neither  matri- 
mony nor  the  ways  that  led  thither;  and 
her  opinion  of  the  stronger  sex,  however 
well  founded,  was  somewhat  uncharitable, 
lor  it  was  the  lady's  custom  to  maintain 
concerning  that  numerous  body  tliat  they 
were  a  bad  lot,  and  no  help  to  any  well- 
doing woman  for  this  world  or  the  next 
Under  such  convictions,  Bridget  Dempsey 
had  taken  good  care  of  the  portion  her  pa- 
rents carefully  laid  up  for  their  only  daugh- 
ter. Her  brothers,  one  after  another,  were 
provided  with  farms  and  spouses.  The 
senior  pair  passed  to  the  grave  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other,  while  yet  but  on  the 
frontiers  of  old  age ;  and  Connor,  being  heir 
of  the  paternal  home,  thought  also  of  a 
partner;  on  which  she  erects  the  white 
cottage,  to  live,  as  she  said,  *'  like  a  lonely 
Christian,"  on  a  certain  best  corner  of  the 
farm  bequeathed  her  by  the  old  man's  will. 
Connor's  first  wife  had  been  her  special 
friend.  Bridget  always  averred  that,  though 
she  did  marry,  **  her  way  out  of  this  world 
had  been  nearly  straight  to  glory ;"  and 
many  a  pious  counsel  did  she  bestow  upon 
Connor  regarding  the  dedication  of  her 
daughter  Mary  to  the  Virgin. 

This  simple  ceremony,  which  is  frequently 
performed  fur  only  daughters  among  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  though  it  does  not  ab- 
solutely include  the  promise  of  a  conventual 
life,  is  supposed  to  cast  a  peculiar  sanctity 
around  the  young  votaress^  who  henceforth 


wears  nothing  but  white  garmenta  till  her 
marriage.  Bridget  s  exhortations  to  it  as  a 
safeguard  from  what  she  termed  the  sinful 
follies  of  dances  and  weddings,  were,  how- 
ever, vain,  Connor  insisting  that,  **  thir  wis 
miny  a  way  to  hiven  widout  thumin  nuns ;" 
and  he  illustrated  his  principles  aa  soon  as 
sorrow  for  his  departed  wife,  or  fear  of  hit 
pious  sister,  would  allow  him,  by  taking  to 
his  heart  and  hooie  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
boring farmer,  who,  according  to  the  dan- 
cing-master, could  boast  the  rosiest  cheek 
and  the  lightest  heels  in  the  parish.  The 
wooing  had  been  rapidly  done,  and  kept  a 
profound  secret  from  Bridget,  of  whom  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  botli  neighbors 
and  relatives  stood  in  no  little  awe.  Second 
marriages  were  abominations  in  her  sight ; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  intelligence  of  Con- 
nor's performance  in  that  line  reach  her  cot- 
tage than  she  threw  on  her  shawl,  stepped 
to  his  door,  and  calling  forth  her  niece  from 
the  comer  where  little  Mary  sat  weeping 
bitterly  in  prospect  of  a  coming  stepmother, 
whom  the  servants  had  already  made  terri- 
ble to  her  imagination,  Bridget  led  home  the 
fair-faced  orphan  by  the  hand,  observing 
that»  "  since  Connor  could  bring  himself  to 
forget  the  saint  in  heaven,  she  would  look 
after  the  sowl  ov  her  daughter,  wid  (Sod's 
help ;"  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-house 
were  ever  after  kept  at  a  civil  distance^ 
though  Mary,  whom  her  father  permitted  to 
remain  with  her  aunt,  in  hopes  of  being  one 
day  Bridget's  heiress,  was  allowed  free  com- 
munication with  the  second  Mrs.  Dempsey 
and  the  many  brothers  and  sisters  who,  io 
process  of  time  left  no  room  for  her  under 
the  paternal  roof  Connor  and  his  sister  were 
never  fiilly  reconciled.  Though  she  gradu- 
ally came  to  acknowledge  the  sinner,  a  sort 
of  alienation  grew  between  them,  year  by 
year,  not  without  some  assistance  from  Mra 
Dempsey,  who.  strange  to  say,  reverenced 
her  saintly  sister-in-law  less  than  any  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  coald  not  forget  Miss 
Bridget's  opposition  to  her  own  installment 
in  the  farm-house.  Time  brought  changes 
on  the  dancing-master's  favorite  pupil,  to 
which  that  devoted  artist's  lamentation  did 
something  like  justice.  "Ohonet  to  see  her 
that  tuk  the  shine  out  of  Innishowen  at 
cuttin  the  buckle  grown  a  perfit  houseful, 
not  to  spake  of  the  childre  T  Connor's  ex- 
perience might  here  have  suggested  that  the 
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Activity  of  his  lady's  dancing  days  had  been 
only  transferred  to  another  extremity,  for 
rarely  was  her  tongae  at  rest ;  and  under 
its  operation,  combined  with  an  increasing 
family  and  grizzling  hair,  he  became  more 
than  half  a  convert  to  the  social  views  pro- 
mulgated at  the  white  cottage,  and  never  in 
his  latter  days  could  Connor  be  brought  to 
enlarge,  as  his  helpmate  thought  he  might, 
on  a  tale  muttered  when  his  spirit  and  Brid- 
get's wrath  were  high  on  that  second  matri- 
monial occasion. 

Connor's  preface  was,  that  his  ''sister 
was  not  all  her  days  so  tarrible  agin  wed- 
dins;**  and  the  story  regarded  the  eldest 
son  of  a  poor  fisherman  whose  cabin  stood 
close  on  Malin  Head,  (readers — the  extreme 
comer  of  Innishowen  and  most  northerly 
point  of  Ireland.)  Rhymin,  *or  Raymond 
0*Dougherty,  though  but  a  boy,  for  he  was 
Bridget's  senior  by  only  two  years,  and  she 
was  then  seventeen,  followed  his  father's 
trade,  and  was  famous  for  his  daring  exploits 
by  sea,  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  being,  as  his 
people  expressed  it,  the  bravest  boy  in  the 
parish  at  fair  or  harvest- field.  Rhymin  had 
-a  cousin  residing  at  the  foot  of  Heinesnaught 
whom  he  used  to  visit  in  summer,  and  he 
and  Bridget  went  the  same  way  to  chapel 
That  cousin  never  understood  what  up- 
springing  of  affection  brought  Rhymin  so 
frequently  to  visit  him,  but  the  Dempseys 
guessed  at  last  They  looked  above  the  son 
of  a  poor  fisherman  fur  their  only  and  well- 
portioned  daughter.  Rhymin's  fother  could 
give  him  nothing  but  a  share  of  his  boat,  and 
Bridget  was  even  then  too  pious  and  pru- 
dent to  carry  on  a  forbidden  courtship ;  so 
she  gave  him  a  rosary  and  a  promise  never 
to  marry  another,  one  Sunday,  and  Rhymin 
visited  his  cousin  no  more,  but  a  month 
after  the  young  man  joined  the  crew  of  a 
noted  craft  which  had  smuggled  for  many  a 
year  between  that  coast  and  France. 

The  Shamrock  had  escaped  many  a  king's 
cutter  and  weathered  many  a  gale;  but 
November  winds  were  strong  on  the  At- 
lantic when  she  made  her  last  trip,  and  all 
that  was  ever  known  of  the  luckless  vessel 
was  told  by  her  shattered  stem,  found  far 
at  sea  by  the  crew  of  a  fishing-boat  with 
Raymond's  father  among  them.  It  was  said 
that  from  that  day  Bridget  assumed  the 
scapular,  and  could  never  look  on  the  sea ; 
but  it  w^  long  post,  and  she  might  now  be 


seen  through  the  sweetbrier  spinning  at  her 
cottage- window,  a  spare  but  still  handsome 
and  raven-haired  woman,  (Connor  averred 
that  **  religion  kept  the  age  off  her,")  and 
unchangingly  clad  in  the  dark-green  gown, 
with  snowy  cap  and  handkerchief^  which 
she  wore  at  chapel  and  market  There  was 
in  Bridget's  look  and  bearing  that  thoughtful 
dignity  which  belongs  to  character  rather 
than  station  ;  and  by  her  side  sat  Mary,  now 
a  slender  and  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
delicate  complexion,  shining  brown  hur,  and 
neat  though  sober  attire,  told  of  a  more  re- 
tired life  and  careful  habits  than  those  of 
the  peasants'  daughters  around  her.  Mary 
was  the  darling  of  her  aunt  She  had 
brought  up  the  motherless  girl  after  her 
own  heart,  a  young  nun  in  all  but  the  vow 
and  cloister;  gentle  and  painstaking  had 
she  been  with  her  childhood  and  yoatfa, 
and  Mary  was  to  her  a  loving  and  dutiful 
daughter. 

Among  so  numy  relations,  Bridget  seemed 
the  only  friend  she  had  in  the  world ;  and 
the  girl  would  hasten  back  to  her  quiet  cot- 
tage and  kindly  counsels,  as  to  a  home  and 
mother,  from  Mrs.  Dempse/s  noisy  lectures 
and  the  bustles  of  the  farmhouse.  It  was 
publicly  known  that  no  young  man  dare 
speak  to  Mary.  She  was  never  seen  at 
dance  or  fair,  and  the  general  inference  was 
that  "  Bridget  wad  make  the  girl  as  great  a 
Christian  as  herself;"  but  there  were  also 
those  who  shrewdly  suspected  that  Mary's 
changeful  cheek  and  sunny  eye  were  never 
intended  for  a  spinster's  hearth  and  rosary. 

"  Mary,  avourneen,"  said  her  aunt  as  the 
pair  sat  spinning  in  their  accustomed  place 
and  the  last  day  of  April  was  hastening  to 
its  close,  *'  Mary,  avourneen,  what  hive  ye 
been  thinkin'  ov  this  hour  t  Sorra  half  a 
thread  has  passed  through  your  fingers.  A 
hope,  darlin',  ye  heard  no  bad  news  down 
the  lane  T 

'*  Not  a  word,"  said  Mary,  blushing  deep- 
ly, for  the  news  on  which  she  pondered 
might  not  be  dedared  to  Bridget  It  was 
the  rustic  legend  of  an  herb  and  spell  by 
which  one's  fortunes  in  life's  most  important 
lottery  might  be  foreseen  on  that  prophetic 
eve.  Mary  knew  where  the  sad  herb  (a 
small  plant  of  the  heath  kind,  known  to  the 
Ulster  peasantry  by  its  Celtic  name,  "  the 
yarra")  grew  thick  on  a  rude  earthen  mound 
in  a  corner  of  her  &ther's  farthest  field. 
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which  no  ploaghahare  bad  touched,  from  the 
geDeral  belief  that  it  was  an  ancient  grave. 
There  was  a  dying-out  tradition  among  the 
old  people  of  the  country  that  the  surround- 
ing land  had  been  either  a  burial-ground  or 
a  battle-field  in  remote  times,  for  bones  and 
weapons  of  wondrous  size  and  shape  had 
been  turned  up  by  the  tillage  of  the  elder 
Dempeeys.  Many  a  harvest  had  been  reaped 
— ay,  and  distilled,  since  then ;  and  many 
a  girl  had  gathered  the  yarra  from  that 
Cromlech  on  May  Eve.  Mary  had  heard  a 
hundred  tales  of  the  kind  from  her  loqua- 
cious stepmother,  and,  despite  her  aunt's 
pious  precautions  and  daily  sermons  on  the 
blessedness  of  the  single  state,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  men  in  general,  a  hankering  after 
the  forbidden  fruit  arose  in  the  girl's  mind. 
Might  not  she,  too,  try  her  luck,  and  learn 
irom  the  yarra  t 

There  were  few  in  that  parish  who,  if 
bent  on  such  an  enterprise,  would  not  prefer 
that  Father  O'Brien,  their  young  priest, 
■hould  be  informed  of  it  rather  than  Bridget 
Dempsey.  With  more  than  common  educa- 
tion— for  Bridget  could  both  read  and  write 
— she  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  lore  of  her 
Church,  whether  doctrinal  or  legendary,  a 
•crupulous  observer  of  its  ceremonies^  and 
an  uncompromising  enemy  to  every  practice 
which,  in  her  opinion,  savored  of  the  black 
art  **  Thim  that  takes  to  sich  ways  of  aiin 
newB  from  the  ould  boy,"  she  was  wont  to 
remark,  "  laves  it  in  Us  power  to  decave 
thim  *,  an'  though  it  didn't  becum  a  rale 
Christin  to  fear  the  likes  ov  him,  wid  Ood's 
Uessin'  they  shud  keep  him  at  a  distance." 

Ko  wonder,  then,  that  the  fear  of  her  aunt, 
and  an  inward  consdousness  that  the  act 
was  not  in  itself  commendable,  kept  Mary 
silent  regarding  her  intentions,  for  the  yarra 
she  had  determined  to  pull ;  and  when  the 
spinning-wheels  were  set  by  for  the  night, 
their  simple  supper  finished,  and  the  spring 
twilight  fast  darkening  down,  she  discover- 
ed a  small  errand  to  the  farm- house,  and 
stepped  out,  with  a  promise  to  be  back  in  a 
minute.  Once  out  of  her  aunt's  sight,  Mary 
flew  across  the  fields,  but  her  heart  beat 
quickly  as  she  reached  the  lonely  mound. 
There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  or  labor  on 
the  farm ;  the  dew  was  on  the  young  com, 
the  crescent  moon  just  rising,  and  by  its 
light  she  stooped  to  gather  a  bunch  of  the 
charmed  plant  which,  placed  under  her  pil- 


low, should  bring  the  revealing  dream, 
plucking  it  stalk  by  stalk,  according  to  tradi- 
tionid  prescription,  as  she  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing rustic  rhyme  in  the  vernacular  Irish; 

**  Good-morrow,  good-morrow,  Ikir  yarra, 

Thrice  good-morrow  to  thee ; 
I  pray  that  before  the  san  rises 

My  love  may  appear  to  me. 
With  the  color  of  his  hair, 
And  the  clothes  he  will  wear. 
And  the  words  he  will  speak 

Whenhe  comes  to  ooart  me.** 

"  You're  late  pullin'  the  yarra,  Miss  Mary," 
said  a  voice  so  close  to  her  ear  that  the  girl 
started  up,  and  would  have  fled,  but  right  in 
her  path  there  stood  a  tall  roan  leaning  on 
a  staff,  like  one  who  had  travelled  far.  Even 
by  the  moonlight  Mary  could  see  that  he 
had  a  foreign  look.  His  dress  consisted  of 
a  long,  dark-colored  gown,  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  cord,  a  black  cap,  with  a  shell 
stuck  in  the  firont  of  it;  bat  his  face  waa 
calm,  and,  she  thought,  pleasant  **  Here," 
said  he,  reaching  her  a  small  rosary,  "  give 
this  to  year  aunt,  and  tell  her  that  about 
this  time  to-morrow  night  111  be  at  her  door, 
with  news  she  has  long  wished  to  hear  from 
him  that  owned  it  last" 

''For  Ood's  sake  tell  her  nothing  aboot 
the  yarra  t"  cried  Mary,  her  own  terrors 
overcoming  all  the  wonders  of  that  message 

**  Never  fear,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
sort  of  a  smile.  "The  yarra's  for  yoong 
creatures  like  you ;  well  have  other  matters 
to  talk  o£  Oo  home,  and  give  the  beads  to 
your  aunt" 

Mary  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding, 
and  had  reached  the  cottage  door  before  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  occurred  to  her  mind. 
One  and  the  most  arduous  condition  of  the 
yarra  spell  was,  that  whoever  attempted  it 
must  utter  no  words  after  the  above  rhyme 
till  the  following  morning.  On  going  out^ 
Mary  had  calculated  upon  her  aunt's  nightly 
habit  of  private  devotion,  and  hoped  to  steal 
undressed  to  bed;  but  she  had  spoken  to 
the  stranger,  and  must  deliver  his  message. 
He  had  promised  not  to  speak  of  the  yarra; 
and,  alas  for  old  discipline  and  young  life  1 
piously  as  Bridget  had  brought  her  np^ 
Mary  actually  stood  with  her  fingers  on  the 
latch  till  she  composed  a  tale  of  all  the 
farm-house  people  having  gone  early  to  bed, 
and  herself  encountering  the  stranger  half- 
way up  the  lane. 
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**  Fm  glad  youVe  come  back,  dear,**  said 
her  aunt,  as  she  entered ;  "  there  has  been  a 
strange  fear  in  my  mind.  Is  all  right  wid 
Connor*8  people?** 

Mary  replied  with  the  newly-invenled 
story.  It  was  told  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion, but  her  aunt  took  no  note  of  that 
The  sight  of  the  rosary  seemed  to  act  upon 
her  like  magic.  She  gazed  on  it  by  the 
light  of  her  logwood  fire  like  one  scarce 
willing  to  believe  her  eyes,  and  questioned 
Mary  over  and  over  again  on  the  words  and 
appearance  of  the  sender. 

"  He  is  a  holy  pilgrim,**  she  said  at  last, 
'With  a  suddenly  relieved  look,  as  her  niece 
mentioned  the  shell  in  front  of  the  stranger's 
cap;  "a  pilgrim  sent  to  tell  me  news  I 
hive  been  prayin'  for  these  five-and-twenty 
years.  Avoumeen,  did  he  say  where  he 
emn  from  f* 

*  Not  a  word  bat  what  I  tell  you,**  said 
Mary.  "  How  in  all  this  worid  did  he  know 
my  name!  And  what  news  can  he  hive 
fcr  you,  aunt  T 

**  News  of  thim  that's  gone  and  forgotten,*' 
said  Bridget,  in  a  kind  of  murmur,  as  she 
hung  over  the  fire,  and  gazed  upon  the 
beads.  Like  those  m  common  nse  among 
the  peasantry,  they  were  of  coarse  blue 
glass,  with  a  small  brass  cmcifiz  attached, 
which  seemed  worn  and  blackened  by  the 
action  and  damp  of  time.  *'  Gone  and  for- 
gotten by  kith  and  kin,'*  she  continued. 
**  The  house  at  Malin  Head  is  but  a  heap  of 
stones  now.  There  has  been  neither  smoke 
.nor  fire  there  for  seven  years ;  and  this  has 
come  back  from  the  salt  says  to  me !  There's 
miracles  a  workin*  y  it  I — glory  to  His  name  !** 

""What  do  yon  say,  aunt!**  cried  Mary, 
over  whom  fear  and  wonder  began  to  creep. 

"It's  only  ould  notions  of  mine,  dear,** 
said  Bridget,  recovering  herself  '*  Go  you 
to  bed,  and  say  your  prayers.  It*s  a  won- 
derful time,  this  May  Eve  T 

The  last  observation  recalled  to  Mary's 
memory  the  yarra  she  had  carefully  eon- 
eealed  before  entering ;  and  curious  as  she 
felt  regarding  the  stranger  and  his  business, 
^e  consciousness  of  that  dangerous  secret, 
as  well  as  the  deference  to  her  aunt  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  prevented  all  in- 
quiry fur  the  present,  and  the  girl  was  glad 
to  retire,  though  oppres."ed  by  a  vague  ter- 
ror from  the  wild  words  which  Bridget  bad 
let  fall    Mary*s  devotions  were  fervently 


performed  that  night,  with  sundry  addi- 
tional aves  by  way  of  composition  for  pla- 
cing the  yarra  beneath  her  pillow ;  thoogfa 
aware  that  the  penalty  annexed  to  breaeb 
of  silence  was  what  the  peasantry  term  *a 
conthrary  dhrame** — that  is  to  say,  one  ex- 
plicable only  by  some  singular  cross-reading. 
Mary  considered  any  revelation  oo  the  sab- 
jcct  better  than  none ;  but  never  had  a 
night's  rest  in  her  simple,  regular  life  beeo 
more  broken  or  disturbed  than  that  from 
which  she  woke  eariy  on  May  morning  to 
hear  the  swallows  twitter  at  her  low  window. 
The  yarra  had,  indeed,  made  strange  reveal- 
ings ;  but  nothing  remained  in  her  ihind  ei- 
cept  a  confused  recollection  of  Father  Cfirien 
in  full  canonicals,  and  a  soldier  in  liright 
scarlet,  who  came  and  went  through  ber 
dream  with  but  one  face  between  the  two; 
and  ofren  as  the  girl  woke  in  the  surpriieof 
that  discovery,  she  heard  her  auot  all  night 
long  praying  aloud  and  earnestly  throogh 
the  thin  partition  which  divided  their  dor- 
mitories. 

Bridget  was,  nevertheless,  early  at  ber 
wheel,  with  her  look  of  wonted  comporare 
The  children,  who  came  as  usual  singing 
riiymes  and  scattering  branches  and  Mar- 
flowers  at  her  door,  were  rewarded  with  a 
blessing  and  a  few  halfpence ;  hot  tbe 
morning  gatherings  of  dew,  and  the  eveniog 
jigs  and  bonfires  with  which  the  youth  of 
Innishowen  yet  continued  to  celebrate  the 
1st  of  May,  found  no  favor  in  Bridget's  sigfat, 
and  Mary  regarded  them  not,  for  her  nental 
life  was  that  day  passed  in  vain  endeavon 
to  interpret  her  dream ;  and  tbe  event  of 
the  previous  evening  was  allowed  to  dom- 
ber  in  apparent  fnrgetfulness  behreen  the 
aunt  and  niece.  Nothing  could  Mary  make 
of  the  priest  and  the  soldier ;  but  ber  step- 
mother had  a  strong  taste,  not  to  say  genios, 
in  such  matters.  Indeed,  it  was  cnrreotH 
reported  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  her 
wedded  life  she  had  kept  Nelly  Rogaa.  the 
professional  dream-reader  of  the  district,  is 
constant  pay— of  course  profiting  lst?«ly 
by  her  instructions ;  and  Mary  now  debated 
with  herself  the  propriety  of  consulting  her 
wisdom. 

She  was  recalled  from  a  deep  deliberatioo 
on  this  subject  by  her  aunt  saying,  as  the 
twilight  fell,  •'  Mary,  dear,  you  didn't  see 
Connor's  people  last  night ;  just  slip  down 
and  ax  how  they  are  doing,  an'  you  needn't 
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lie  m  a  bnrry  back  till  I  go  down  for  ye 
meeilf,  darllnt" 

Mary  tbooght  of  the  Btranger  and  hia 
message;  but  she  had  business  of  her  own 
on  band,  and  lost  no  time  in  yititing  the 
farm-house.  The  younger  Dempseys  bad 
gone  out  to  dance  round  the  bonfires.  Con- 
nor followed  them  to  see  the  sport,  and  his 
helpmate  was  quitting  her  own  door  for  the 
same  purpose  when  Mary  arriyed ;  but  the 
glorious  opportunity  for  dream-reading  which 
her  stepdaughter's  communication  disclosed 
brought  her  back  to  the  hearth  and  the  pipe 
(for  without  the  latter  weapon  Mra  Demp- 
sey*s  inspiration  was  feeble)  and  she  des- 
canted over  *'  the  Tistments  and  regimantils" 
to  her  own  great  satisiaction  and  the  small 
edification  of  her  listener,  for  no  cooclusioo 
did  the  prophetess  reach,  but  an  earnest 
vifih  for  Kelly  Regan's  return  to  this  mortal 
state  that  she  might  lend  her  valuable  as- 


**  Nelly  Rogan  has  other  work  to  mind,'* 
said  the  low,  deep  voice  of  Bridget,  who 
had  lifted  the  latch  and  stepped  in  unper- 
«eived  by  the  confidential  pair.  **Mrs. 
Dempsey,"  she  continued,  (Bridget  always 
addressed  her  siater-in-law  on  those  gen- 
teelly distant  terms,)  **  what  I  hive  heerd 
thia  night  wud  pit  both  you  an'  the  neigh- 
bors from  helpin*  young  people  up  wid  foUy, 
and  spending  yer  time  over  dhrames  and 
ooortships  till  yer  dying  day.** 

Mary  sat  confounded  ;  while  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey,  who  would  have  taken  up  the  defying 
atrain  but  for  a  wild  mingling  of  fear  and 
curiosity,  responded,  **  Goodness  be  about 
OS,  what  hive  ye  heerd  t" 

"  News  from  the  other  worl',"  said  Bridget 
solemnly,  seating  herself;  and  Mary  per- 
ceived that  she  looked  pale  and  worn,  though 
it  was  not  an  hour  since  they  parted.  **  It 
;his  been  the  Lord's  will  to  sind  me  a  won- 
derful messenger,  an'  a  couldn't  rest  widout 
tellin*  ye  about  the  souls  of  yer  father  and 
mother.  They're  ill  off  yonder,  by  reason 
on  the  light  weights  of  butter  and  corn." 

The  last  words  seemed  to  fall  with  over- 
whelming conviction  on  Mrs.  *  Dempsey's 
.mind,  for  she  flung  her  pipe  in  the  comer, 
pulled  a  rosary  out  of  an  old  chest,  and  set 
io  her  prayers  in  an  instant 

"Ay,  ye  may  pray,*  said  Bridget,  ap- 
^lareotly  losing  her  wonted  respect  for  de- 
'.Totioo,   which    on    Mra    Dempsey's   part 


gradually  sladcened  as  her  sister-in-law, 
almost  unquestioned,  proceeded  to  reveal 
how  friends,  neighbors,  and  relations  fared 
in  the  invisible  state.  Mary  and  her  step- 
mother listened  in  terror  and  amaaement ; 
for  not  only  was  Bridget's  information  as- 
tonishingly perspicuous,  but  the  condition 
of  the  departed  often  appeared  the  reverse 
of  all  previous  conclusions,  and  few  among 
them  had  attained  to  rest  On  this  point, 
however,  the  listeners  were  enjoined  to 
solemn  secre^,  and  the  family's  return  at 
length  broke  up  their  conference.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Mary  felt  afraid  and 
unwilling  to  accompany  her  aunt  to  the 
house  where  that  mysterious  revealer  had 
so  lately  been ;  for  Bridget  avowed  that  she 
had  heard  all  from  the  pilgrim,  and  ha 
would  come  again.  But,  once  within  its 
walls,  the  girl  saw  that  she  was  unaccount- 
ably changed.  An  uncertainty  had  coma 
over  her  speech  and  manner  ;  she  was  ab- 
sent, and  yet  agitated,  even  at  her  prayera 
But  the  pilgrim  had  evidently  mentioned 
nothing  of  the  yarra,  that  was  Mary's  com- 
fort ;  and,  in  spite  of  fear  and  perplexity, 
the  accustomed  soundness  of  her  sleep  came 
back. 

In  the  succeeding  days  it  was  marveUoua 
even  to  Mary  how  rapidly  her  stepmother 
contrived  to  spread  abroad  Bridget's  con- 
fidence— scores  came  to  the  cottage  to  in- 
quire after  the  truth  of  statements  affecting 
Uieir  deceased  relatives^  But  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey's efforts  were  soon  rendered  superfluous 
by  Bridget's  own ;  for  never  did  the  morning 
shine  on  her  without  a  message  similar  to 
that  delivered  at  the  farm-house,  troubling 
her  pious  soul  for  some  fiunily  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Many  a  mile  in  that  wild  district 
did  the  good  woman  walk  in  the  distribution 
of  this  unexpected  intelligence,  occasionally, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  small  thanks  for 
her  pains,  as  the  reports  she  brought  regard- 
ing the  departed,  besides  being  generally 
the  reverse  of  consolatory  to  the  living,  in- 
asmuch as  the  penal  settlements  of  eternity, 
so  to  speak,  appeared,  by  her  account,  to  be 
literally  peopled  from  Innishowen,  she  had 
copious  information  on  the  causes  which  led 
them  to  that  locality,  in  the  shape  of  curious 
and  hitherto  unknown  portions  of  biography. 

Bridget's  habitual  prudence  seemed  to 
desert  her  under  the  importance  of  these 
revealings;  for  wherever  they  wan   iU- 
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reoeiTed  she  published  them  without  delay, 
•od  the  BoaodaU  to  which  they  gave  rise 
soon  filled  the  barony  with  gossip  and  dts- 
putea  Man,  woman,  and  child  talked  of 
nothing  else.  In  every  hamlet  parties  for 
and  against  Bridget's  gospel  were  formed, 
till  all  Innisliowen  was  divided  into  two 
great  factions,  one  of  which  maintained  that 
her  revelations  came  from  an  angel,  and  the 
other  that  she  was  in  direct  communication 
with  Satan.  It  was  remarked  tliat  the 
elder  and  more  pious  part  of  the  population 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  first,  and  the  less 
sober  or  more  interested  portion  to  the 
latter;  but  both  parties  admitted  the  sin- 
gular truth  of  her  discoveries  as  iar  as  they 
referred  to  earthly  doings,  and  no  doubt  re- 
mained in  the  barony  regarding  the  pilgrim's 
existence.  He  had  been  seen  by  different 
individuals  at  strange  hours,  and  in  solitary 
places ;  but  no  one,  except  Bridget  and  her 
niece,  had  ever  exchanged  words  with  him. 

Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  his  comings  to 
the  cottage,  though  she  witnessed  none  of 
bis  interviews  with  her  aunt,  which  always 
took  place  long  after  she  had  retired  to  bed. 
Many  a  night  the  girl  tried  to  watdi ;  but 
somehow  sleep  overcame  her,  though  even 
through  her  riumbers  she  was  conscious  of 
sounds  and  voices  in  the  house,  and  her  aunt 
was  sure  to  have  a  message  for  somebody 
in  the  morning.  Indeed,  the  greater  part 
of  Bridget's  time  was  now  spent  either  in 
dispensing  such  tidings,  or  praying  for  the 
souls  of  her  deceased  friends,  all  but  Ray- 
mond O'Dougherty,  whom  she  solemnly  pro- 
nounced to  be  safe  in  heaven.  When  not 
thus  engaged,  the  woman  was  so  restless 
and  abstracted,  so  careless  of  worldly  mat- 
ters and  so  engrossed  with  her  revelations, 
that  poor  Mary  felt  strange  and  solitary 
in  her  presence;  and  a  less  elastic  mind 
would  have  been  bume  down  by  such  a 
weight  of  the  marvellous,  for  little  relax- 
ation oould  she  find  at  the  farm-house.  It 
was  great  days  with  the  Dempseys.  Their 
ikith  in  Bridget,  though  strong,  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  family  pride  in  the  miracle ; 
and  the  wars  which  Mary's  stepmother 
waged  with  interested  or  unbelieving  neigh- 
bors entirely  occupied  that  energetic  lady, 
to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  **  conthrary 
dhrame." 

It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  dreamer. 
Kever  did  Mary  see  Father  O'Brien,  even  at 


the  altar,  without  reeoUeeking  May  Efsssd 
the  gay  soldier  who  seemed  her  raitor, 
under  favor  of  the  yarra.  The  girl  begio 
to  observe  also,  though  at  first  she  thought 
it  was  but  a  simple  fancy,  that  the  yoang 
priest  took  particular  but  concealed  notict 
of  her.  Father  O'Brien  had  been  only  tvo 
years  in  charge  of  the  parish ;  be  vu  » 
native  of  Gonnaught,  a  province  whidi,  vitk 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  enjoys  a  gay  or  rttltcr 
wild  repute.  There  was  a  rumor  of  ha 
reverence  having  been  persuaded  into  Holy 
Orders,  against  some  consdentioos  seniplo^ 
by  his  uncle,  a  learned  dean,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  Jesuitic  Goll^ 
in  France,  which  he  went  back  to  vist  it 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,,  sod  vii 
never  heard  of  after.  Most  people  tbooght 
the  story  true.  O'Brien  had  a  frtnk  bee 
and  a  manly  bearing ;  but  both  belonged  to 
the  world  rather  than  the  church.  Heeodd 
make  himself  at  home  in  wake  or  wsddii^ 
was  careless  of  derieal  power,  sod  most 
tolerant  to  the  youQg;  though  thsetridv 
portion  of  his  flock,  and  Bridget  saaoogtbi 
rest,  were  by  do  means  satisfied  vitb  bk 
laxity  on  the  subjeeta  of  Lent  and  bolyda^L 
Easily,  yet  irreproadMiUy,  had  the  yooog 
priest  walked  in  his  wild  parish,  carrying 
the  principle  of  non-mterference  to  its  ot- 
most  extent,  especially  in  the  case  of  Bridget 
Dempsey.  She  belonged  to  that  small  dob- 
her  of  the  Irish  Catholic  peasantry  vboa 
more  than  common  intelligenoe  and  a  ao- 
gularly  pure  life  have  raised  above  the  M 
of  an  ordinary  parish  priest's  authority.  It 
was  said  she  confessed  only  to  the  biabop, 
and  her  late  increase  of  knowlsdge  lad 
elevated  the  lady  still  higher  in  apiiitul 
rank ;  but  the  rows  which  arose  in  field, 
fair,  and  still-house  over  her  aonooDoeoenti 
having  by  this  time  demanded  the  atteoika 
of  the  county  police.  Father  O'Brien  foood 
himself  also  called  on  to  interpose  His 
resolution  to  that  effect  had  been  widely 
circulated  thronghout  the  preceding  veek 
by  his  old  housekeeper,  Sheelab,  perli&pi 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  or  intiniid«tioa; 
and  the  scattered  parishioners  were  sftir  at 
an  unusually  early  hour  on  Soadsy  moro- 
ing,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  what  the; 
denominated  **  the  grate  heario',**  otbervise 
Bridget  Dempsey 's  public  rebuke  by  b>* 
reverence.  Mary  also  arose  in  fear  aad 
trembling.    It  wae a tenible day  toalltke 
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Dempeeys  but  Bridget,  whom  her  young 
niece  found  placed  at  her  own  table  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  earnestly  but  slowly, 
as  unpractised  hands  are  apt  to  do,  writing 
out  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter. 

Tt*8  a  message  for  Father  O'Brien  re- 
gardin'his  mother^s  sowle,"  said  she,  carefully 
folding  up  the  sheet  **  I  got  it  last  night, 
an*  couldn*t  thrust  mesilf  wid  the  tellin*  on 
it  The  Lord  be  mardful  till  us  all  1  Dress 
yourself,  aToumeen,  an'  folly  me  till  the 
chappel ;  for  Til  neither  sit  nor  brake  bread 
till  I  hive  given  this  intill  his  own  hands." 

Mary  did  not  dare  to  ask  a  single  question, 
and  her  aunt  was  long  gone  before,  having 
made  her  preparations  and  communicated 
the  news  of  that  morning  to  Ckmnor's  fiimily, 
she  set  out  with  them  to  chapeL  The  place 
of  public  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of 
central  Innishowen  was  of  a  kind  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  backward  comers 
of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  our  story.  It 
consisted  of  a  cirde,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of 
green  sods,  in  a  mountain  glen,  hard  by  the 
priest's  bouse,  or  rather  cabin,  with  an  altar 
of  the  same  material  in  the  centre,  and  a 
rude  stone  font  for  the  consecrated  water. 
There  was  a  regularly-built  chapel  in  the 
adjoining  parish,  the  priest  of  which  and 
Father  0*Brien  officiated  there  by  turns  in 
winter  Sundays  *,  but  in  this  rustic  temple 
the  summer  masses  were  generally  cele- 
brated, and  except  that^  as  Connor  remarked, 
it  was  "  an  unconvaniant  place  to  lite  candles 
in,"  a  more  fitting  shrine  for  peasant  de- 
Totion  could  not  well  be  found.  The  service 
had  commenced  before  the  Dempseys*  ar- 
rival, and,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  QMigregation.  (rarely  had  they  assembled 
in  such  force,)  it  concluded  without  a  single 
rebuke  to  Bridget,  who  knelt  in  her  usual 
place  close  by  the  altar,  and  seemed  the 
most  devout  among  the  worshippers;  but 
Mary  remarked  that  something  more  than 
tlie  mass  seemed  to  agitate  the  priest  when 
he  looked  in  that  direction,  and  her  aunt 
left  the  spot  with  wliat  even  the  girl  knew 
to  be  spiritual  pride  in  her  eye.  She  had, 
in  the  language  of  her  neighbors,  '*  settled 
his  riverince ;"  for  Bridget  made  no  secret 
of  her  message  to  the  priest  excepting  its 
substance,  in  which  she  could  not  be  urged 
beyond  her  mormng  statement,  "  that  it 
concerned  the  sowle  ov  his  mother."  But 
her  claim  to  information  from  reldms  beyond 


the  grave  now  appeared  establisheo ;  and  a 
terrified  yet  admiring  crowd  aoeompaniod 
her  to  the  cottage  door,  some  requesting 
her  prayers  for  themselves,  and  others  her 
good  offices  on  behalf  of  long-lost  relatives. 
Bridget  had  reached  that  stage  of  triumph 
at  times  attained  by  saints  in  this  vain 
world.  She  dispensed  warnings,  advice, 
and  intelligence  with  the  most  gratuitous 
liberality,  and  hinted  that  great  things 
might  be  expected  from  her  interview  with 
the  pilgrim  in  the  coming  night  Mary  and 
she  sat  up  alone  in  their  cottage  about 
sunset,  the  aunt  enlaiging  upon  her  super- 
natural knowledge,  as  usual,  and  the  niece 
endeavoring  with  the  ingenuity  of  eighteen, 
to  discover  the  purport  of  her  message  to- 
Father  O'Brien,  when  the  latch  was  Ufted, 
and  the  priest  himself  stepped  in. 

**  Bridget  Dempsey,"  said  he  with  a  troubled 
but  determined  look,  "what  that  pilgrim 
told  you  regarding  my  mother's  sin  was  true. 
No  living  man  knows  it  but  my  uncle,  the 
dean,  if  he  be  yet  alive ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  her  soul  is  condemned  for  that  She^ 
lived  to  repent,  and  did  many  a  good  deed 
both  before  and  after.  Some  evil  man  or 
spirit  is  deceiving  yoa  If  you  expect  him> 
to-night,  send  Mary  to  Connor's,  while  I  stay 
in  her  room ;  and,  when  he  comes,  Fll  ques- 
tion  the  pilgrim." 

**  In  welcome,  yer  riverinoe  V*  said  Bridget 
almost  superciliously.  "  He  promised  to  be- 
here  when  the  world  wis  sleepin*.  Maybe- 
ye  don't  know  that  he  is  wan  ov  thim  that 
died  an'  was  allowed  to  cum  back." 

**  No  matter  what  he  be,"  said  the  priest,. 
**  ril  question  him  this  night  on  what  he  was 
told  of  my  mother.  Mary,  my  girl,  step  you 
down  to  Connor's,  and  tell  no  one  to  curoe 
here,  for  Fm  going  to  watch  with  your  aunt 
for  the  pilgrim." 

Glad  of  the  command,  though  intensely 
curious,  Mary  retired  to  the  farm-house 
which  she  found,  as  it  generally  was  in  the 
evening,  thronged  with  neighbors,  who  had, 
of  course,  but  one  topic  among  them,  the 
grand  event  of  the  chapel.  Mary's  intelli- 
gence served  to  deepen  the  general  interest ; 
and  they  sat  long  and  late  around  the  crack- 
ling hearth.  No  one  cared  for  going  home 
till  they  heard  the  result  of  the  conference, 
which  they  concluded  must  terminate  some 
time  before  morning;  and  the  priest  had 
given  Mary  a  parting  promise  that  he  would 
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call  At  the  fiMrm-hoaM  on  his  bomeward  way. 
It  was  past  midDigbt,  and  a  temporary 
aileuce  hail  falien  od  Conoor  Dempsey's  kit- 
chen ;  and  Mary,  restless  and  uneasy,  stepped 
to  its  open  door  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
warm  night,  and  look  up  at  her  auntV  cot- 
tage. There  was  not  a  breese  nor  a  bough 
astir  in  the  soft  calm  air ;  but,  as  the  girl 
lodced  in  the  direction  of  her  aunVs  house, 
a  great  light  suddenly  flashed  from  its  win- 
<low8 ;  then,  as  if  from  above  and  around  her, 
there  was  a  sound  of  wild  and  shrill  laughter, 
passing  away  till  it  was  lost  in  the  distance, 
and  all  in  the  cottage  seemed  dark  again. 
Hary's  frightened  looks  and  broken  words 
gave  the  alarm  as  she  staggered  in ;  bat  it 
was  not  till  the  early  breaking  of  the  sum- 
mer day  that  the  assembled  neighbors  could 
make  up  their  minds  to  proce^  with  Con- 
nor Dempsey  «t  t^ir  head,  for  he  would 
not  go  without  them,  to  the  cottage.  All 
was  quiet  within,  except  the  hum  of  low 
conversation,  and  her  brother's  knock  was 
answered  by  Bridget,  who  sat  there  alone 
with  the  priest ;  but  her  Bible  lay  on  the 
table,  and,  having  invited  them  all  to  enter, 
the  woman  in  their  presence  took  a  volun- 
tary and  solemn  oath  upon  it  never  to  reveal 
to  mortal  man  what  had  happened  that  night 
in  her  cottage,  while  the  priest,  with  a  low 
benediction,  went  his  way  home. 

**  Connor,  dear  T  said  Bridget,  as  soon  as 
iie  was  gone,  with  more  familiarity  than  she 
had  assumed  to  her  brother  for  years,  "  Con- 
Bar,  dear  1  a'm  out  ov  consate  wid  this  house 
now ;  maybe  you  could  put  Mary  an'  me  up 
in  a  comer  ov  yours  till  I  get  mesUf  detar- 
mined  what  to  do." 

Connor  gave  an  amazed  consent,  and  the 
oeighbors  dispersed  unedified;  but,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  a  new  priest  officiated  at 
the  altar  in  the  glen,  and,  after  a  sermon 
against  prying  into  things  people  didn't  un- 
derstand, he  informed  them  that  the  bishop 
had  sent  him  to  look  after  the  parish,  as 
Father  O'Brien  found  the  duty  too  much  for 
him.  His  housekeeper,  Sheelah,  from  whom 
endeavors  had  been  made  to  extract  informa- 
tion, assured  all  inquirers  that  "  his  riverioce 
had  got  a  litter  from  the  Pope  to  go  to 
Boome,  an'  be  made  a  cardinal  for  his  lamio'." 
But  why  or  where  the  priest  went  was  not 
ascertained.  Of  course,  the  event  at  the 
cottage  afforded  large  scope  for  conjecture, 
«nd  many  an  explanation  was  haaarded. 


Some  presumed  that  his  reverence  had  dis- 
covered a  cloven  foot  on  the  pilgrim ;  others, 
that  he  was  the  spirit  of  his  uncle,  the  dean, 
who  had  been  killed  in  France,  and  wat 
allowed  to  walk  the  world  fur  no  good. 
These  opinions  long  divided  the  legend- 
lovers  of  Innishowen ;  bat  the  pilgrim  never 
afterwards  appeared  within  the  barany,  nor 
could  Bridget  be  induced  to  speak  of  him 
even  to  the  DempeeySb  Whatever  she  hid 
sworn  to  keep  secret  was  suffideoi  to  pre- 
vent her  return  to  the  cottage,  except  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  collecting  her  amall  property 
previous  to  a  journey  to  see  aome  distant  re- 
lations settled  on  the  Antrim  ooaat  Bridget 
never  came  back,  but  found  another  habita- 
tion there,  and  sent  for  Maiy,  who  williq^y 
obeyed  her  summons^  though  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  pilgrim's  coming  or  going 
had  a  most  subduiqg  effect  on  Mrs.  Dempsey, 
and  Connor  was  heard  to  say  in  private,  "if 
it  wis  the  Ould  Boy  himself,  he  had  done 
some  sarvice  till  InnishoweD."  Whether  in 
this  sentence  the  honest  farmer  referred  to 
the  increase  of  his  own  domestic  comforts^ 
the  remnants  of  Bridget's  revelationa,  wluch 
were  occasionally  cast  up  in  quarrels,  or  the 
news  which  a  traveller  two  years  after 
brought  from  the  county  Antrim,  his  neigh- 
bors could  not  determine ;  but  the  said  timv^ 
Ws  tale  was  that  Bridget*  Dempeey  took 
rank  in  her  new  locality  as  "a  wonderfol 
spinner  and  a  grate  Christin,**  and  that  the 
niece  had  "just  been  married  to  the  young 
schoolmasther,  an  uncommon  learned  man 
from  Connaugbt,  ov  the  name  of  O'Brien.* 
He  added,  that  the  wedding  was  made  mem- 
orable by  the  bridegroom  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  Volunteer  Corps,  then  raised  in 
every  district  against  the  threatened  French 
invasion ;  and  in  that  of  Antrim  O'Brien  was 
a  sergeant 

On  hearing  this  report,  Mrs.  Dempsey  ob- 
served that ''  the  yarra  on  the  ould  grave  was 
the  thruest  in  all  the  barony  ;*'  but  neither 
her  own  fine  grown-up  daughters  nor  any 
of  their  young  neighbors  would  ever  venture 
to  gather  it  after  Mary's  meeting  with  the 
pilgrim  on  May  Eve. 

Havi  the  courage  to  acknowledge  igno- 
rance of  any  kind ;  every  body  will  imme- 
diately doubt  you,  and  give  you  more  credit 
than  any  false  preteosioas  could  secure. 
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THE  VISION  OF  POLYPHEMUS. 

Jm  the  noontide  of  the  tammer, 

When  the  eea  had  gone  to  sleep, 
And  the  purple  haze  wu  girdling 

All  the  islets  of  the  deep ; 
When  the  weed  lay  still  and  floating 

From  the  rock  whereon  it  grew, 
And  the  mirror  of  the  ocean 

Seemed  a  lower  heaven  of  hloe ; 
Then  1 1^  amidst  the  sea-pinks, 

Poring  on  the  ancient  song 
Of  the  wise  and  brmve  Ulysses, 

Kept  fk-om  Ithaca  so  long. 
Coast  by  coast  1  traversed  with  him. 

From  8lg»am*8  distant  strand, 
Thivagh  the  clnatering  heaps  of  islands. 

To  the  lonely  Lotos  land. 
Thence  again,  until  at  morning 

Rose  the  sweet  StclUan  hills, 
With  their  wooded  goiges  elofen 

By  the  leaping  of  the  rills. 
And  I  saw  them  heave  the  anchor- 
Saw  them  boandlng  on  the  shore- 
flaw  them  rolling  on  the  meadows, 

Freed  from  labor  at  the  oar- 
flaw  them  there,  like  joyous  children. 

Milking  ewes  beneath  the  shade ; 
QualBng  draughts  more  sweet  than  nectar. 

From  the  bowls  that  nature  made. 
UndisturbM  1  left  them  roaming- 
Sleep  at  length  came  down  on  me : 
*rwaB  the  influence  of  the  season, 

Not  the  weight  of  Odyssey ! 

But  my  spirit  travelled  onwards 

With  that  old  adventurous  crew- 
Ancient  story  hath  its  symbols, 
That  may  well  concern  the  new. 

In  my  dream,  I  saw  them  lying- 
Ten  or  twelve— the  last  remains 

Of  the  Ithaoan  persuasion* 
Bound  in  most  unpleasant  chains. 

Only  one  was  Anra  IVom  fetters ; 
Be,  the  fhttest  of  the  whole. 

For  the  hideous  one^yed  giant 
Turned  the  spit,  and  fllled  the  bowL 

And  I  sbudderM  as  I  saw  it ; 
For  I  knew  within  my  dream 

^Twas  Ulysses,  the  Fnndholder, 
Serving  Giant  Polypheme  1 

With  a  chuckle  said  the  monster, 

**  If  you*re  wise,  you*ll  not  provoke  me : 
Btme  me  up  another  dainty. 

For  the  last  did  nearly  choke  me. 
You^re  my  cook— you^re  used  to  Peeling — 

Well,  then,  peel  another  fellow  I 
Don*t  suppose  yon  discompose  roe 

If  yon  make  the  rascals  bellow  I 
You  began  by  cooking  farmers 

From  your  Ithacan  estate : 
They  were  more  digestive  morsels 

Than  the  food  you*ve  served  of  late. 
Mariners  I  gladly  swallow, 

But  tlie/*re  somewhat  tongh  tad  tvffr  i 


And  I  find  that  indigestion 

Must  engender  misanthropy. 
Bo  I  beg  that  from  your  comrades- 
Be  they  under  ones  or  upper— 
You  will  straight  select  a  proper 

Subject  for  my  evening  supper  T 
So  spoke  Giant  Polyphemus : 

And,  by  way  of  oath,  a  snore 
Issued  fh>m  his  bloated  nostrils, 

Shaking  the  Sicilian  shore. 
By  the  crackling  flre  he  laid  him, 

StretchM  bis  monstrous  limbs  supine, 
Then  betook  him  to  his  slumber. 

Gorged  with  fleah  and  drunk  with  wine. 

But  a  wailing  fllled  the  cavern. 

From  the  wretched  creatures  bound— 
^  O  Ulysses !  rise  and  save  ua— 

Save  us  fh>m  that  bell-bora  hound  1 
Are  we  not  thine  own  companions  T 

Have  we  not  been  true  to  thee  ? 
Valiant  oflhpring  of  Laertes, 

Cut  our  bonds,  and  set  us  free !" 
But  Ulysses  slowly  answerM, 

And  his  cheek  was  wan  and  whit»— 
**  If  you  make  so  loud  a  shrieking 

All  of  us  must  die  to-night  I 
Don't  you  see  the  Glant*s  sleeping? 

Let  him  sleep  a  little  longerl** 
But  in  answer  to  Ulysses 

Rose  the  cry  of  terror  stronger. 
<*  Can  it  be  our  lord  and  chlenain 

Who  such  abject  counsel  speaks  ? 
Is  it  thou,  indeed,  Ulysses— 

Thou  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Have  we  not  beheld  our  comrades 

SwallowM  by  that  monster  there? 
Lie  we  not  the  next  for  slaughter, 

Writhing,  moaning  in  despair? 
Oh,  by  all  the  toils  we  suffered. 

Far  with  thee  at  windy  Troy— 
By  the  honor  of  thy  princess, 

By  the  life-blood  of  thy  boy, 
Come  and  help  us,  O  Ulysses ! 

Save  us  ere  we  perish  wholly  V* 
But  the  chief  again  responded. 

In  a  tone  of  melancholy — 
**  If  it  seeroeth  to  Atheni, 

And  to  Zeus  correct  and  proper. 
That  the  whole  of  you  should  perish 

On  the  spit  or  in  the  copper, 
What  availeth  lamentation  ? 

Cries  are  but  of  little  use  ; 
Therefore  bow  ye  to  the  sentenes 

Of  Athene  and  of  Zeus  !** 

u  Ha !  ihou  fklse  and  fickle  tmttor. 
Hast  thou  turn*d  sgalnst  thy  kind  ? 

Plunge  that  firebrand  In  his  eyeball- 
Strength  remains  not  with  the  blind  P 

**■  That  is  not  a  bad  ideaT 
Bald  Ulysses  with  a  smila, 

<*  And  perhaps  I  may  adopt  it : 
But  ru  wait  a  little  while ; 

Far  our  friend,  the  Oyclope  yonder, 
Just  before  he  broke  hia  fhst. 

Pledged  his  aaored  word  of  honor 
Thiltan'd  apart  me  till  the  Hat. 
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*  Bpeak  thy  name  V  he  bellow'd  fleroelj, 

Ae  the  mantling  enp  I  ga¥e— 
And  I  nid,  ^  lones  Loidoe 

Is  the  title  of  thy  slave.' 
Gruffly  then,  be  said,  '•  lonea, 

Be  thoa  jocund  in  thy  cheer  I 
Not  until  the  rest  are  eaten 

Shall  thy  caroaaa  diiappear.' 
There  are  ten  of  you  reoiaining^ 

He  must  work  a  little  harder, 
If  before  a  week,  at  soonest, 

He  can  flnish  all  the  larder. 
When  the  week  is  past  and  over 

.1  shall  entertain  the  question. 
Whether  it  may  not  be  prudent 

Then  to  act  on  yoor  suggestion. 
Meanwhile  keep  your  minds  quite  eaty- 

Zounds  1  I  think  he*s  getting  up  I 
One  of  you,  my  friends,  is  wanted, 

For  at  nine  he*s  fixed  to  sup  !** 

Then  a  scream  of  mortal  anguish 

Pierced,  methought,  into  my  brain— 
And  the  vision  faded  ftrom  me 

As  the  mist  fades  o*er  the  main. 
Nothing  more  of  Polyphemus 

Or  his  victims  did  I  see- 
But  the  clouds  above  were  flying, 

And  the  waves  were  rolling  free. 
AU  had  pass'd  away— excepting 

That,  by  some  erratic  freak, 
BUU  my  fancy  kept  the  image 

Of  the  sly  and  selfish  Greek. 
80  I  took  my  volume  with  me, 

Wended  homewards  all  alone, 
Wondering  If  Ulysses  really 

Wsa  so  Uke  Lord  Overstone  I 


r*«ini  Diekmu*  **  HooadtoU  WonU.** 

KNOWLEDGE  AM)  IGNORMCE. 

Thkohsd  In  the  depths  of  yonder  sunny  skies, 
An  angel  Spirit  watches  o^er  creation. 

Gazing  on  mortals  with  unslumbering  eyes. 
That  scan  the  bounds  of  earth*s  remotest  nation. 

Gifted  with  powers  beyond  her  bright  compeers, 
She  works  her  wonders  with  a  mighty  magic ; 

And  lights  the  smile  that  flashes  through  the  tears 
Of  weeping  History,  else  so  darkly  tragic 

She  weaTos  strong  spells  against  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  reigDs  in  realms  which  sunshine  never 
reaches ; 

GUdlimf  his  palace  with  no  radiant  glow. 
Nor  struggling  feebly  through  its  ruined  breaches. 

There,  wrapt  In  night,  reclines  the  shadowy  form 
Of  Ignorance,  In  dusky  length  extended ; 

While  the  low  moaning  of  a  gathering  storm 
Sounds  In  hla  ear,  with  rolling  thunder  blended. 


He  shrinks  and  crouches  in  his  gloomy  halls. 
And  fruitless  charms  in  panic  terror  mutters ; 

Louder  the  tempest  sweeps  around  his  walls — 
BtirrM  by  thebbut  his  paiMike  mantle  flutters. 


When  will  thy  glorious  triumph  be  oompletot 
O  Spirit,  watching  on  thy  throne  of  glwy! 

When  wiU  thy  foe  He  vanquished  at  thy  M, 
The  lifeless  hero  of  s  poet's  story  f 
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Wb  are  too  apt  to  mistake  the  echoingiof 
our  own  Tanity  for  the  admiiatioD  tod  tp- 
plause  of  the  world. 

Thosk  who  have  had  the  moai  forgivm 
them  should  he  the  least  addicted  todiDder. 

The  nerve  which  never  relaxes,  the  eje 
which  never  hlenches,  the  thought  which 
never  wanders — these  are  the  nuuten  of 
victory. 

NoTHiNO  controls  men  so  much  u  tbc 
placid  brow  and  untrembling  lip. 

PovaaTT  is  the  only  load  whid  ii  the 
heavier,  the  more  loved  ones  thoe  are  to 
assist  in  supporting  it. 

EiTHza  the  future  or  the  past  ii  tnitUB 
in  every  face,  and  makes  as,  if  not  meitt- 
dioly  at  least  mild  and  gentle. 

Obill  penury  weiglis  down  the  heart  it> 
selt  and  though  it  sometimes  be  cmlaRd 
with  calmness,  it  is  bat  the  calmnea  of 
despair. 

OvKa-sAainsT  asseverations  giro  bmi 
suspicion  that  the  speaker  is  ocnidoQSof  Ins 
own  falsities. 

WnoivKa  arrogates  to  himself  the  right 
of  vengeance  shows  how  little  be  is  quali- 
fied to  decide  his  own  claims,  since  be  de- 
mands what  he  would  think  unfit  to  U 
granted  to  another. 

A  FOOL  never  has  thought;  a  madmiD 
has  lost  it;  and  an  absent  man  ia,  for  the 
time,  without  it 

Or  all  others,  a  studious  life  ia  the  leut 
tiresome ;  it  makes  us  easy  to  oonelres  ani 
to  others,  and  gains  us  both  friends  aod 
reputatioa 

SoHB  people  are  never  quiet,  others  are 
always  so,  and  they  are  both  to  blame;  for 
that  which  looks  like  vivacity  aod  iDdQitr^ 
in  the  one  is  only  a  restlessness  aod  agiti- 
tion ;  and  that  which  passes  in  the  other  kt 
moderation  and  reserve  is  but  a  drowsy  uhI 
inactive  sloth. 

A  SHORT  prayer  reaches  heaven— a  Wn* 
to  those  who  want  favors  not  to  wAti^ 
others  with  long  letters  and  load  oomplaiDta 
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nf  A  BUMDLX  OF  GOSSIP. 


Thx  ttopics  have  come  upon  as  suddenly 
within  a  week  past,  and  townsmen  are  swel- 
tering in  linen  jackets  under  the  shadows  of 
brick  walls  and  scaffolding.  Ladies  are 
growing  rarer  in  the  streets,  and  deserted 
husbands  are  at  their  counting-rooms,  when, 
and  as  long  as  they  choose.  If  any  thing 
aggravates  the  heat  and  discomfort  of  such 
A  city  as  New  York  in  the  summer,  it  is  its 
unfinished  look ;  the  dust  of  broken  mortar 
and  bricks  makes  hard  breathing  material 
«Ten  in  the  chilliest  of  the  weeks  of  January, 
but  when  every  particle  of  the  dusty  debris 
sticks  to  your  perspiring  forehead,  and  your 
lungs,  panting  with  exhaustion,  make  mortar 
of  the  drifting  lime  clouds,  there  is  an  an- 
noyance in  the  thing  that  provokes  a  sad 
forgetfulness  of  Christian  patience. 

Boston  is,  we  must  say,  better  regulated 
in  this  matter;  and  you  may  pass  whole 
blocks  upon  Washington-street,  where  the 
owners  seem  satisfied  with  low  ceilings  and 
scurvy  roofs,  and  where  the  tenants  drive 
their  gains  more  for  slow  and  wholesome 
profits,  tlian  for  the  extravagant  returns  of 
sudden  and  hazardous  ventures. 

Tet  even  now  fresh,  bracing  air  is  not 
wanting  in  the  city ;  and  the  straggler  who 
wanders  to  the  Battery  at  evening  may  catch 
m  whiff  of  ocean,  and  tune  it  with  the  echoes 
of  the  Opera. 

But  the  audiences,  and  the  stragglers  at 
our  places  of  amusement,  have  undergone 
a  transformation  within  a  month;  the  old 
habitudes  and  their  hangers-on  are  gone,  and 
you  see  new  faces  and  new  manners  in  the 
boxes.  Sallow  Southerners  have  idled  into 
the  town,  and  diamond- decked  Spaniards 
are  under  the  curling-tongs  of  half  the  bar- 
bers in  the  city. 

Even  at  our  hotels  a  new  race  of  foplings 
is  ordering  the  mode ;  and  there  are  plenty 
of  newly-come,  brave  boys  in  mustache, — 
with  short  sticks,  and  chains,  who  rule  the 
juleps  and  the  wit  of  the  bar.  It  would 
be  amusing,  if  our  Chronicle  were  the  place 
for  it,  to  draw  a  comparison  between  our 
summer  and  our  winter  drones;  and  to 
estimate— if  there  were  chance  for  any  esti- 
mate at  all — the  respective  value  of  the  two 


As  things  now  stand,  (business  and  ther- 
mometer,) the  great  aim  of  idlers  is  to  kill 
the  heat,  and  of  workers — to  forget  iU  We 
grow  jealous  of  voyagers  who  are  sitting  in 
the  mountain  ranges  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Virginia ;  and  still  more  envious  of  those 
happy  fellows  who  are  just  now  brushing 
off  the  dew  in  the  HighUnds  of  Scotland,  or 
posting  gloriously  across  the  blue  lifts  of 
the  Juras. 

Our  white-hatted  Oreeley  is  mocking  us 
this  hot  weather  with  his  Swiss  poetry ;  who, 
pray,  would  have  thought  the  tough  old 
Reformer  could  creep  into  the  spirit  of  the 
pines,  as  he  does  in  this  fragment  of  a  letter, — 

"Wilder  and  narrower  was  the  gorge, 
nearer  and  bleaker  rose  the  mountains, 
steeper  and  more  palpable  became  the 
ascent,  keener  and  crisper  grew  the  air,  as 
the  evening  fell  upon  us  pursuing  our  de- 
vious way.  The  valleys  were  not  only  in- 
significant but  widely  separated  by  tracts 
through  which  the  road  had  with  difficulty 
and  at  much  expense  been  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  side  without  infringing  on  the  im- 
petuous torrent  that  tumbled  and  foamed 
oy  our  side ;  and  even  where  little  valleys 
or  glens  still  existed  it  was  clear  that  Nature 
no  longer  responded  with  alacrity  and  abun- 
dance to  the  summons  of  human  industry. 
The  vine  no  longer  clung  to  the  steep  de- 
clivities; the  summer  foliage  of  the  lower 
valleys  had  given  place  to  dark  evergreens 
where  shrubbery  could  still  find  foothold 
and  sustenance.  The  snow  no  longer  dodged 
timorously  behind  the  peaks  of  distant  moun- 
tains, showing  itself  only  on  their  northern 
declivities,  but  stood  out  boldly,  unblend- 
ingly  on  all  sides,  and  seemed  within  a 
muslcet-shot  of  our  path.  From  slight  de- 
pressions in  the  brows  of  the  overhanging- 
cliffs,  the  streamlets  leaped  hundreds  of  feet 
in  silvery  recklessness,  falling  in  feathery 
foam  by  our  side." 

Is  not  this  cooling,  and  provoking  to- 
gether! And  does  it  not  tempt  a  man 
sorely  to  throw  down  his  pen  and  his  scis- 
sors, and  pack  his  portmanteau,  and  scud 
down  the  bay,  and  dream  over  the  ocean, 
and^with  knapsack  and  alpinstock — trudge 
up  those  heights  where  the  spray  leaks  from 
melting  glaciers,  and  showers  whole  valleys 
of  g^een  t 

It  is  questionable  how  much  a  man  oools 
himself  with  imaginative  breeaes ;  and  all 
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the  fluttering  leaYes  of  a  fancy  raUey  can- 
not quiet  the  heated  brain  of  a  city  aummer. 

Whoever  you  are  then,  who  are  lying  un- 
der the  sliade  of  trees,  or  listening  to  the 
babble  of  brooks — thank  Ood  for  your 
happy  lot ;  and  in  your  thanksgiring  spare 
a  pity  for  the  suffering  mortals  who  are 
stifling — as  we  are  stifling  I 

As  for  news — it  is  snx)king.     Itie 

steamers  have  brought  it  hissing  from  their 
valvesand  what  used  to  last  a  pair  of  weeks, 
now  grows  old  in  as  numy  days. 

France  is  all  bustliqg  with  changes  thai 
are  not  yet  come,  and  every  wiseacre  of  the 
papers  is  full  of  extravagant  prophecy. 
Italy  is  more  disturbed  than  ever,  and  at 
Rome  a  malaria  of  purpose  is  coming  on 
with  the  malaria  of  summer. 

•»^As  a  straw — upon  the  duturbed  tide 
of  Romish  affairs,— we  throw  out  this  little 
paragraph  from  a  late  Loudon  paper.  The 
writer  dates  from  Rome : 

**  The  past  week  has  been  eventful.  It 
opened  very  lugubriouslv  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Signor  Marco  Evangelisti,  on  Uie 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  16th  inst.,  an  event 
which  has  created  an  immense  nensation  in 
Rome.  Signor  Evangelisti  held  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  Sacra  ConnUta  Tribu- 
nal, and  was  high  in  favor  with  the  papal 
SDvemment  on  aoootmt  of  the  strong  reac- 
onary  principles  he  entertained,  and  tlie 
unrelentmg  severity  with  which  he  per- 
secuted the  liberals.  He  was  proceeding 
alone  and  on  foot  on  the  evening  m  question 
to  pay  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Signor  Massani, 
at  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  and  had 
entered  a  street  named  La  Pcdacdiia,  near 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  when  a  man  of 
short  stature,  dressed  in  a  frock-coat,  white 
trowsers,  and  straw  hat,  passed  him,  ami 
walked  on  until  about  a  dozen  paces  in  ad- 
vance, when  he  suddenly  turned  round  and 
ran  fririously  back  at  Signor  Evangelisti, 
who,  although  a  tall,  powerful  man,  not 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  could  not  re- 
sist the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  but  received 
a  violent  poignard  wound  in  the  abdomen, 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  his  assail- 
ant falling  over  him  in  the  struffg1&  Both 
however,  rose  again  immediately,  and  the 
assassin  took  to  flight  pursued  by  Signor 
Evangelisti,  who  shouted  al  ladro  !  al  ladro  / 
without  obtaining  aid,  until,  finding  himself 
growing  faint,  he  stopped  at  the  French  bar- 
racks in  the  Jesuits'  convent,  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  chair,  while  a  carriage  could  be 
procured  to  convey  him  home.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  his  wound  was  only  slight,  as 
he  felt  scarcely  any  pain,  but  the  surgeon 
presaged   differently  and  mora  corrMtly. 


After  a  few  hours,  dangeroua  aymptoois 
manifested  tbemselves,  and  be  expired  oq 
Tuesday  morning,  without  having  been  able 
to  leave  any  clue  that  might  lead  to  the  de- 
tection of  bis  murderer,  who,  besides  betQg 
of  low  stature^  hdd  hia  head  purposely  down 
at  the  moment  of  the  onslaught,  so  that  his 
features  might  not  be  seen.  That  the  mur- 
der was  not  the  work  of  a  robber  is  very 
evident,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  a  political  motive  or  merely 
to  the  revenge  of  some  ooe  of  the 
many  victims  of  Signor  Evangeliati's  m- 
sparing  system  of  persecution.  As  ebao- 
cellor  of  tne  Sacra  UoftnUta^  and  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Censure,  bis  suggestions 
had  proved  fatal  to  hundreds  of  persooi, 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  priaoos  of  St 
Michael,  where  he  resided,  or  at  least  had  an 
office,  he  had  opportunities  of  making  the 
incarceration  of  the  political  prisooers  as 
rigorous  as  possible;  One  of  his  last  acts  of 
cruelty  recently  aroused  the  indignataoo  of 
all  who  heard  of  it  A  respectable  advo> 
cate  named  Apollonj,  whose  son  had  bees 
ei^ht  or  nine  months  in  confinement  at  St 
Michael's  prison,  had  frequently  and  earn- 
estly requested  Signor  Evangelisti  to  grant 
him  permission  to  visit  him,  and  to  farii^ 
the  ladies  of  his  family  also,  bat  the  Chan- 
cellor could  never  be  induosd  to  graai  the 
old  man's  petition,  and  the  unhappy  father 
finally  had  recourse  to  Monsignur  Oian- 
nazzi,  who  was  more  merciful,  and  wrote  a 
permission  for  young  Apollonj  to  be  visited 
by  his  father,  mother,  and  sistera  ney  as- 
oordingly  set  out  for  the  prison,  where  thej 
were  most  brutally  received  by  the  police 
agents,  and  some  time  elapsea  before  the 
young  man  was  brought  out ;  but  when  be 
did  make  his  appearance,  handcuffed,  emaci- 
ated, anil  covered  with  .filth,  his  liather  was 
so  agonized  at  the  sight  that  he  was  aeiaed 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  fell  iainting  to  the 
ground,  to  the  horror  of  his  son  and  the 
consternation  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who 
made  the  place  resound  with  their  eries  hr 
help.  Signor  Evangelisti,  either  casually 
passing^  or  attracted  to  the  spot  br  the 
noise,  immediately  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  replaced  in  confinement,  and  the  old 
man  to  ne  dragged  out  into  the  street,  ob- 
serving unfeeUngly  to  the  ladies,  '  We 
can't  ulow  you  Mks  to  come  and  act  ynar 
fiu^es  in  these  precincts  1'  and  answering 
their  remonstrances  with  threats  of  perMo- 
al  violence.  Signor  Apollonj  was  actually 
placed  on  a  chair  in  the  street,  insensible^ 
and  his  son  was  led  back  to  prison  under 
the  impression  that  his  fiither  was  dead.** 

—  The  trial  of  the  Cocirr  na  BocAaMi, 
to  which  we  have  once  or  twice  aUoded,  has 
at  length  been  brought  to  a  terminatioo. 
The  count  has  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  his  wife  acquitted    This  reault»  partie- 
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idarly  to  much  m  afleeled  the  eoontesa,  has 
excited  sorprise. 

There  seems  to  haTe  been  no  doubt  in 
the  public  mind  of  her  collusiun  with  the 
bwbaod.  The  ooant  is  stated  to  have 
borne  the  judgment  with  firmness,  and  to 
have  manifested  great  satisfaction  at  the 
acquittal  of  his  wife. 

The  trial  has  occupied  a  very  large  share 
of  public  attention,  even  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  European  affairs;  and  its 
liistory  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  criminal  annals  of  the  world. 

Among  the  celebrations  of  the  Fourth 

of  July,  that  at  Washington,  the  present 
year,  is  richly  worthy  of  notice. 

Daniel  Webstbb  delivered  an  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  eomer  stone  of  the  new 
Capitol  building.  Danxxl  WxBSTEa  speaks 
in  a  way  to  be  listened  to.  And  there  are 
passages  in  this  Fourth  of  July  oration  of 
his,  which  we  haaard  nothing  in  saying  will 
be  read  with  wonder  and  admiration  centu- 
ries hence. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  he  gave 
many  interesting  statistics^  of  which  we 
quote  a  portion  respecting  public  libraries. 
We  also  copy  from  the  Expren  a  more 
definite  mention  of  the  old  libraries  of  the 
country. 

,  **  In  the  year  1793,  there  were,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  ascertain,  only  thirty -five  public 
libraries  in  the  whole  country.  The  aggre* 
gate  number  of  volumes  wnich  they  con- 
tained was  less  than  74,000. 

**  In  the  year  1851,  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  schools,  694 
public  libraries,  with  an  ag^esate  of  2,201,- 
632  volumes.  If  we  include  the  libraries  of 
the  district  schools — ^many  of  which  are 
larger  and  more  useful  than  half  of  those 
which  were  included  in  the  estimate  of 
1798 — there  are  now  in  the  country  upwards 
of  10,000  libraries,  containing  in  all  nearly 
4,000,000  hooka  In  respect  to  the  number 
of  these  valuable  institutions,  we  already 
take  rank  of  all  other  nations^  The  follow- 
ing were  the  libraries  in  1793  : — 

Btate  Librsry  at  Coaoord*  N.  H.  - 
Union      **  DubUiv      ... 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  ... 
Dartmouih  CSotleffOi  Rtaorer,     • 


u 
tt 

M 

tt 


Boston  LllMwy,  Maaa, 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  SctenceSf  ** 
Mass.  Historical  Society,  .  .  .  u 
The  Old  South  Library  (Prince*s)  -  *« 
Hanrard  Unlvenlty,  .  .  .  .  u 
Salem  Social  Ubiwy,  (afterw.  Aihennaoi)** 
WiUiama'  Gullege,  (founded  17930  -  ** 
Bfedwood  Library,  Newport,  R.  L,  •  ** 
Mechanics*  Ubrary,  .  .  .  .  u 
Brown  UniTersity,  ProTideneei  .  .  m 
Providence  Library,    .       .       .       .       m 
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Guiuntaa  Society,        .       .       .       . 
Broihem  in  Unity,       .       .       .       . 
New  York  Society  Library, 
Columbia  Cktllege  Library, 
Cullege  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,     - 
OicklnaoB  College,  Carlisle, 
Union  Library,  Hutborougta, 
Juliana  Ll)>rury,  Lancaster, 
Phiiadelphia  Library, .... 
American  Phil.  Society,      ... 
Pennsvlvanla  Hotfpitai,        ... 
Friends'  Monthly  Meeting  Library,    • 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis*  Md.,    - 
Washington  College,  Cbesterlown,    • 
Georgetown  College,  D.  C^        -       - 
William  At  Mary  CoUege,    -       -       - 
Charleston  library,     .       .       .       . 
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**  If,  as  we  have  said,  we  include  the  li- 
braries of  the  public  schools — ^many  of  which 
are  both  larger  and  better  choeen  than  the 
greater  part  of  those  of  1793^we  have 
more  than  10,000  libraries,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  4,000,000  volumes. 

Ijondon  Puneh,  always  exuberant 

in  mirth,  has  the  last  week  given  (as  we 
had  anticipated)  a  fling  at  the  new  costume. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  present 
here  the  illustrative  cut  which  accompanies 
the  pleasant  jtfu  S esprit ;  but  the  text  mat- 
ter we  shall  venture  to  extract : — 

"  It  is  quite  easy  to  realise  the  oonaidera- 
ble  difficulty  that  the  natives  of  thia  old 
country  are  like  to  have  in  estimating  the 
rapid  progress  of  ideas  on  all  subjects  aoionff 
us,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Western  World 
Mind  travels  with  us  on  a  rail- car,  or  a  high- 
pressure  river-boat  The  snags  and  sawyers 
of  prejudice,  which  render  so  dangerous  the 
navigation  of  Time's  almighty  river,  whose 
water-power  has  toppled  over  these  'ffiant- 
g^wths  of  the  world,  without  being  i£le  to 
detach  them  from  the  ooneenial  mud  from 
which  they  draw  their  nutriment,  are  dashed 
aside  and  run  down  in  the  headlong  career 
of  the  United  States  mind, 

'*  We  laugh  to  scorn  the  dangers  of  popular 
effervescence.  Our  almighty-browed  aod 
cavernous-eyed  statesmen  sit,  heroicallv,  oo 
the  safety-valve,  and  the  mighty  ark  of  our 
vast  Empire  of  the  West  moves  oo  at  a 
pressure  on  the  square  inch  which  would 
rend  into  shivers  the  rotten  boiler-plates  of 
your  outworn  states  of  the  Old  World 

*'  To  use  a  phrase,  which  the  refined  man- 
ners of  our  ladies  have  banished  from  Uie 
drawing-room,  and  the  saloon  of  the  board- 
ing-house, 100  go  a-head  And  our  progress 
is  the  progress  of  all — not  of  high  and  low, 
for  we  have  abolished  the  odious  distinction 
— ^but  of  man,  woman,  and  diild,  each  in 
his  or  her  several  sphera 

"Our  babiea  are  pretematurally  shnrp, 
and  highly  independent  from  the  cradla 
The  hiffh*souled  American  boy  will  not  sub* 
mit  to  be  whipped  at  school    That  panishr 
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meat  ie  confined  to  negroes  and  the  lower 
animals. 

"  But  it  b  among  our  sex — among  women 
— (for  I  am  a  woman,  and  my  name  is 
Theodosia  Eudoxia  Bang,  of  Boston,  U.  S., 
Principal  of  the  Homaopathic  and  Colle- 
giate Thomsonian  Institute  for  developing 
the  female  mind  in  that  intellectual  city) — 
that  the  stranger  may  realize  in  the  most 
convincing  manner  the  progressional  influ- 
ence of  the  democratic  institutions  it  is  our 
privilege  to  live  under. 

**  An  American  female — for  I  do  not  like 
the  term  Lady,  which  suggests  the  outworn 
distinctions  of  feudalism — can  travel  alone 
from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other — 
from  the  majestic  waters  of  Niagara  to  the 
mvstic  banks  of  the  Yellow  stune,  or  the 
rolling  prairies  of  Texas.  The  American 
female  delivers  lectures — edits  newspapers, 
and  similar  organs  of  opinion,  whicn  exert 
so  mighty  a  leverage  on  the  national  mind 
of  our  great  people — is  privileged  to  become 
a  martyr  to  her  principles,  and  to  utter  her 
soul  from  the  platform,  by  the  side  of  the 
gifted  Poe  or  the  immortal  Peabody.  All 
this  in  these  old  countries  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  man,  as  opposed  to  womaa 
The  female  is  confined  to  the  slavish  duties 
of  the  house.  In  America  the  degrading 
cares  of  the  household  are  comparatively 
unknown  to  our  sex.  The  American  wire 
resides  in  a  boarding-house,  and,  consigning 
the  petty  cares  of  daily  life  to  the  helps  of 
the  establishment,  enjoys  leisure  for  higher 
pursuits,  and  can  follow  her  vast  aspirations 
upwards,  or  in  any  other  direction. 

**  We  are  emancipating  ourselves,  among 
other  badges  of  the  slavery  of  feudalism, 
from  the  inconvenient  dress  of  the  European 
female.  With  man's  functions,  we  nave 
asserted  our  right  to  his  garb,  and  especially 
to  that  part  of  it  which  invests  the  lower 
extremitiesL  With  this  great  symbol,  we 
have  adopted  others — ^the  hat,  the  cigar,  the 
paletot  or  round  jacket  And  it  is  generally 
calculated  t^at  the  dress  of  the  Emancipated 
American  female  is  quite  pretty, — as  be- 
coming in  all  pointa  as  it  is  manly  and  inde- 
pendent I  inclose  a  drawing  made  by  my 
S'fted  fellow-citizen,  Increasen  Tarbox,  of 
Mton,  U.  S.,  for  the  F^ee  WomatCt  Banner^ 
m  periodical  under  my  conduct,  aided  by 
•evend  gifted  women  of  acknowledged  pro- 
gressive opiniona 

**  I  appeal  to  my  sisters  in  the  Old  World, 
with  confidence,  for  their  sympathy  and 
their  countenance  in  the  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  which  will  soon  be  found 
among  them  also.  For  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
mission  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  the 
steamers  are  now  running  at  reduced  farea 
I  hope  to  rear  the  standard  of  Female 
Emancipation  on  the  roof  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  m  London  Hyde  Park.  Empty  wit 
may  sneer  at  its  form,  which  ia  bifurcate. 


And  why  not  f  Mahomet  warred  under  tbe 
petticoat  of  his  wife  Kadiga.  The  Ameri- 
can female  Emancipist  marches  on  her  holy 
war  under  the  distinguishing  garmeottol 
her  husband.  In  the  compartment  devoted 
to  the  United  States  in  your  EipoeitioQ  mj 
sisters  of  the  old  country  may  see  this  Uo- 
ner  by  the  side  of  a  uniform  of  female  frra- 
dom, — such  as  my  drawing  represents,— the 
g^rb  of  martyrdom  for  a  month — the  trap- 
pings of  triumph  for  all  ages  of  the  future  I 

Thxodobia  E.  Bavo,  M.  a, 

M.aP.,  4».A.K.,  KLU,  AcL,  of  Boetoo.  U.a 

And  now,  having  filled  up  our  sllot- 

ted  pages  before  we  were  aware,  we  will 
close  our  week*8  milange  with  a  new  ode, 
of  the  new  Laureate — ^TxmrTsoif  :— 

VICTORIA. 

Rkvbskd  Victoria,  you  thai  hold 
A  nobler  offlce  upon  earth 
Than  armsi  or  power  of  brain,  or  blrtk 

Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old, 

I  thsnk  yoa  that  yonr  royal  fpmob 
To  one  of  less  desert  allows 
This  laorel  greener  from  the  browi 

Of  hlna  tha^  attereth  nothing  bass : 

And  should  your  greatness,  and  the  can 
That  yokes  with  empire,  yield  yoa  tine 
To  make  demand  of  modern  rhyme, 

If  aught  of  ancient  worth  be  there, 

Take,  madam,  this  poor  book  of  long ; 
For  though  the  Ihults  were  thick  as  dnit 
In  vacant  chambera,  I  could  tn»t 

Your  sweetness.    May  you  rule  as  loag. 

And  leave  us  rulers  of  yonr  blood 
As  noble  till  the  latest  day  I 
May  children  of  our  children  say, 

*<  She  wrought  her  people  laatlng  good; 

*^  Her  court  was  pure ;  her  lifh  Mrese ; 

God  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  repowd; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverenes  dosed 
In  her  aa  mother,  wife,  and  queen. 

<*  She  brought  vaat  design  to  pass, 
When  Europe  and  our  acatter*d  soda 
Of  our  (leree  world  where  mixtas  ftieadi 

And  brethren  in  her  balls  of  glasi ; 

<(  And  atateamen  at  her  oonnoll  aiet 
Who  knew  the  seaaons,  when  to  take 
Oecaaion  by  the  hand,  and  maka 

The  bounds  of  freedom  broader  yal, 

**  By  shaping  aome  august  decree 
Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  stUI, 
Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will. 

And  compassed  by  theinviolsle  sea.* 

That  is  poetry !— it  is  mon ;  it  ia  Milt^ 
nianl 


€^i  lortji  Mnlm  Mmku\\. 
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TDBUC  BUUinCS  IS  lOJIDOS. 


Wi  coDtiDue  our  iUuBtratioaa  this  «e«k  Pu-ii  the  qotjt  b^  the  Stme  cffer  some  of 

TitbRvievor  theriter-fi-ontof  the  London  the  flarat  promeniidM  in   tlie  city.      Th« 

Cuitom-houML    Its  size  U  immeDse,  being  "  itige  ball"  of  the  Cuttom-hoiue  U  a  great 

no  le*s  UiBD  4S0  feet  b;  108.     The  quay  object  of  attraction  to  atranger*,  Mid  ia  aaid 

represented  is  almost  the  only  one  open  to  to  ba  one  of  Ibe  btrgest  room*  nader  a 

the  public  in  all  of  London ;  wbereai  in  single  roof  ia  tb«  worid. 
vol.  n.— 81 


PUBLIC  BUILDINOS  IN  LONDOK. 


T(K  *  company  thit  ^Tinu  100,000,000 
of  people,  nuintairu  amiiea,  ivnd  Dwkea  iTar 
with  the  peateit  Auitic  povera,  th»  ii  but 
*ii  bumble  uid  unpretending  ediSc«.  It 
wu  rrccted  bj-  R.  Jupp,  Brchitect,  in  ISOO, 
juit  !00  jean  after  the  firat  incorpantion 
of  tbU  extraordinary  CompnDy,  and  hai 
been  unce  enlarged  at  Tarioui  times.  It* 
front,  though  belonging  to  a  very  backoeyed 
elasa,  a  mere  portico  with  iringa,  it  one  of 
the  beat  of  iti  kind  ;  but  ouinot  be  appre- 
ciated, from  the  narrowneu  of  the  street, 
and  (be  northern  Hpecl — •  ditadvantage 
that  leemi  by  a  sort  of  fatRlitj  to  attend 
all  our  beat  arcliitecture.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  (hat  the  exleriora  of  buildings 
ihould  DO  longer  be  deiigned,  aa  formerly, 
with  tome  rerereiie«  to  the  aipect  and  other 
CJieumatanue*  of  tbe  site.  The  pediment 
Vaa  sculptured  by  the  younger  Bneon.  sad 
reprexDts,  in  the  centre,  Britannia  and  Lib- 
•rty,  to  whom,  from  tbe  oast  aids.  Mercury 
and  Navigation  are  introducing  Aiia.  On 
the  other  aide  appear  Order,  Joatice,  Reli- 
gion, Integrity,  and  Induatry.  The  recum- 
bent Gguies  in  the  extreme  anglei  are  the 


Gangea  and  the  lliamea  ;  the  £niak  ore 
them,  Asia  and  Europe  ;  and  that  co  itc 
apex,  Britannia.  The  building  coDlaim  > 
muKum  of  eaaterncarioaitiei,wbi(hiiD|)(i 
to  the  pnblic  every  Saturday  from  11  lo  I 
o'clock  ;  and  to  those  who  obtain  ■  dirccUi'i 
order,  on  Mondays  and  Thursday!  alw ;  bit 
is  closed  during  the  month  of  Oclob^.  '< 
containa  some  remarkable  works  of  rude  u1 
and  industry,  as  Chinese  iTcry  ctrriofi 
Brahman  and  Buddhist  idola  and  mjlttolf 
gical  paintinga,  armi^,  and  trophica  Tcp- 
poo'a  organ,  repreAenting  a  tiger  dermn'sf 
a  European,  is  very  curious.  Tbt  nitK 
produced  on  toruing  the  handle,  ccniiliol 
ahiieka  from  the  man,  after  erety  fmr  i^ 
which  comes  a  growl  from  tbe  bcltt.  la 
fine  contrast  with  this  truly  barbaric  p«n 
of  royal  furaitore  Is  a  specimen  of  Bnoxi 
art  found  Doder  the  site  of  the  pnxal 
building,  and  repreMDting.  CDrionslycanC^ 
(in  teaaellated  work.)  a  female  ridiagmi 
tiger.  There  are  also  here  a  coHectioo  ^ 
foaaila,  a  Tery  ridi  library  of  Oriental  HSS. 
and  scTeral  portruti  and  statoei  si  1^ 
most  eminent  servants  of  the  Campanf. 


BLEPHAirrS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


lie  Britiah  Huseam  originated  wilh  k 
btqueat  Ttota  Sir  Hana  Slouie,  ■  matt  iodus- 
triotw  Daturalist,  of  vho«e  hiitory  the  (bl- 
loTiDg  tkeCcli  maj  not  be  unuiceptnblc  to 
our  r  eaderL  Bom  in  the  north  of  Irelwid, 
but  of  ScottiiL  bmilf ,  joung  Sloaoe  ihoweil 
an  CKfly  lore  of  natorsl  butorf  ind  medi- 
dae,  andwM  carefully  educated  accordingly. 
At  Ifl  years  of  igs  he  vaa  attacked  by 
■pitting  of  blood,  vhich  duigeroui  ■ymptom 
au*ed  him  perioaaeutly  to  adopt  a  itrict 
regimen,  sad  to  abatain  fiom  the  dm  of  all 
ttimiilatinK  Itquon.  Coalinuing  thia  course 
ever  aflenraTds,  be  not  only  enjoyed  a  bir 
propoitioa  of  health,  but  lived  to  an  unuanal 
age.  After  many  yeara  of  diligent  atudy, 
be  aettled  in  I^ndon  M  a  pbysiciim.  And  be- 
came a  Feltoir  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but 
in  three  y«ara  wa  God  him  embarkiog  lor 
Jamaica  aa  phyucian  to  tlie  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, goTemor  of  that  ialand.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  the  duke,  he  vaa  only  fiCteeu 
montha  in  Jamuca,  but  be  managed  to  ac- 
cumnlate  a  yaat  Dumber  of  apedmeua  in 
natural  history,  vhich  afterwards  fbrmed 
the  nucleus  of  the  museum,  on  vhich  he 
spent  large  soma  of  money,  enriching  it  in 
every  possible  way.  He  vas  appointed 
pfaysidan  to  Christ's  Hoapital,  but  never  re- 
tained his  salary,  always  deTotiog  it  to 
charity.  In  17 IB  he  was  created  a  baronet 
by  George  I,  and  in  173T  be  became  phy- 
sidaii  in  ordinary  to  George  IL  In  the 
same  year  be  attained  the  highest  honor  a 
■cientiGe  man  could  reeeiTo  in  being  ap- 
pointed to  auoceed  Iha  great  Hewtm  in  the 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  exercised 
the  duties  of  this  office  with  the  greateat 
aeal  ontil  be  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourscore, 


when  he  resigned  it,  and  retired  alt<^elher 
from  public  life.  At  hia  own  muior-houae 
at  Chelsea  he  lived  on  to  the  great  age  of 
es,  when  a  brief  illneas  terminated  hia  life 
in  the  year  17SS.  He  bequeathed  his  mu- 
aeum  to  the  pabllc  oo  condition  that  S0,000f. 
■hould  be  paid  to  his  family,  the  first  coat 
of  the  whole  liaving  amounted  to  at  leait 
SO,OOOI.  Hia  booka  and  mannacripts  were 
included  in  this  bequest,  the  former  con- 
sistiog  of  GOiOOO  Tolumea.  "Hm  conditions 
offered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  were  rsaponded 
to  by  parliament,  and  bis  museum  became 
the  property  of  the  nation. 

The  buildinga  have  been  altered  from 
time  to  time ;  the  present  is  the  work  of  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  and  the  massive  portico,  of 
which  the  engraving  gives  a  view,  was 
finished  us  bite  as  1S47. 

It  ia  needleas  to  speak  of  the  fast  col- 
lection ID  these  balls,  of  books,  and  curiosi- 
tiea, — a  catalogue  of  which,  makes  almost 
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Tai  dreotnatances  which  hare  been  In- 

ilmmental  in  bringing  about  the  voyage 
if  Bibi  Sahibeb  and  her  infant  daughter 
to  England,  nnd  which  have  enabled  us  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  their  presence  at  thU 
in  the  Zoological  Oarden*  of  (he  Re- 
gent's park,  are  not  only  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  have  led  ua  into  a  train  of 
elephantine  reflections,  at  once   hiitorical. 
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militnry,  artistic,  social,  and,  in  some  degree, 
sentimental  Previous  to  speaking  of  Bibi 
Sahibeh,  we  will  request  permission  to  give 
a  cursory  view  of  her  great  family  from  a 
very  early  period  of  time,  being  the  sub^ 
stance  of  a  eonverMoiione  held  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  her  apartments  at  the  Gardens,  the 
other  morning,  at  which  half  the  beauty  and 
learning  of  the  metropolis  were  present 
Professor  Owen  took  notes,  while  Lord 
Brougham  attended  to  the  ladies. 

There  are  several  obvious  reasons  for  des- 
ignating the  family  of  the  Elephant  as 
"  great**  The  grandeur  and  state  pomp  of 
the  mightiest  Oriental  kings,  the  enormity 
of  whose  magnificence  sometimes  reads  like 
a  fiibulous  wonder,  seems  almost  inseparable 
from  the  early  history  of  elephants.  On  all 
great  occasions,  and  the  assemblage  of  mul- 
titudes, the  lofty  and  sagacious  double  fore- 
head, with  the  quiet  small  eyes,  enormous 
flaps  of  ears,  and  ever- varying  attitude  of 
"  proboscis  lithe,'*  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
imposing  figures  of  the  majestic  scene  and 
its  countless  concourse.  In  the  most  ancient 
Sanscrit  poems  there  are  records  of  tame 
elephants  in  processions,  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  We  do  not  idlude 
only  to  great  state  occasions,  or  to  warlike 
processions,  but  even  to  religious  ceremo- 
nies, since  the  elephant  is  found  to  occupy  a 
post  of  extraordinary  honor  in  the  remo- 
test records  of  the  mythology  of  India.  One 
of  their  most  alarming  deities  rides  upon  his 
back ;  while  the  idol  which  is  their  symbol 
for  wisdom  and  science,  bears  the  form  of  a 
man  (rather  eccentric  in  his  proportions) 
with  the  head  of  an  elephant  Malcolm,  in 
his  "  History  of  Persia,"  tells  us  that  a  few 
miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Kermanshah, 
the  excavations  of  the  rock  display  many 
finely  carved  figures,  and  that  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  caves  are  covered  with  sculp- 
ture representing  the  hunting  of  wild  boars 
along  the  banks  of  a  river,  by  men  mounted 
OD  elephants,  while  others,  in  boats,  are 
ready  to  attack  the  game  when  it  takes  to 
the  water.  The  hunting  of  deer  by  men 
mounted  on  elephants,  was  also  represented 
in  one  of  their  carvings.  Considering  the 
relative  speed  of  these  two  quadrupeds,  at 
least  in  modem  times,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  this  either  as  a  "  symbol,"  or  a 
very  heavy  jest  The  ancient  Chinese  rep- 
resented the  earth  as  borne  upoo  the  backs 


of  eight  elephants,  whose  beads  were  tnroed 
to  the  principal  points  of  the  oompaaa.  The 
same  animal  is  a  favorite  figure  of  apeedi 
in  their  poetry.  In  Eastern  architecture  the 
elephant  is  likewise  a  very  important  per- 
sonage at  the  gates  of  temples,  on  the  walls 
of  palaces,  on  the  sides  of  tombs  and  pago- 
das, and  in  subterranean  temples  like  those 
of  Ellora  and  Mawalipouram.  Even  to  the 
present  time  the  Hindoos,  on  great  oocaaians, 
select  these  creatures  to  bear  the  images  of 
their  gods,  and  we  find  them  loaded  with 
the  most  valuable  ornaments  in  the  mystic 
processions  of  Brahma  and  Vishnooi  The 
use  of  elephants  is  absolutely  prohibited  in 
the  modem  capital  of  Siam,  ezceptii^  to 
personages  of  very  high  rank ;  and,  in  a 
portion  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  chief 
minister  for  the  foreign  department — the 
Palmerston  of  Cochin  China — Ib  expressly 
designated  as  "  the  Mandarin  of  ELephant&" 

This  title  appeared  to  give  extreme  satis- 
faction to  Lord  Brougham,  who  thought  that 
we  ought  to  have  something  equivalent  to  it 
for  certain  learned  men  in  England. 

We  had  rather  be  silent  (and  yet  we  dare 
not  quite  pass  it  over)  on  the  subject  of 
white  elephants;  for  although  the  banner 
of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  a  white  elephant 
on  a  crimson  ground,  and  every  body  knows 
that  he  is  an  object  of  veneration  by  many 
eastern  nations,  and  of  worship  by  some, 
yet  there  certainly  does  exist  a  "  blot  in  the 
scutcheon,**  a  mysterious  and  ugly  Dsict  about 
him — ^in  fact,  a  "  family  secret,"  of  a  kind 
that  militates  very  potently  against  the 
personal  interest  we  northern  people  might 
otherwise  take  in  his  history.  We  know 
very  well  that  Bibi  Sahibeh  would  not 
acknowledge  the  relationship.  The  value 
set  upon  these  varieties,  however,  is  ex- 
traordinary, while  the  dignities  heaped 
upon  them  have  been  quite  prepoaterwis. 
The  King  of  Siam  once  had  the  astooish- 
iog  good  fortune,  as  he  considered  it,  to 
possess  no  less  than  six  of  these  wonders  of 
the  earth.  They  had  apartments  in  the  in- 
ner inclosure  of  the  palace,  close  to  those  of 
bis  Siamese  Majesty.  Each  one  had  his  own 
especial  range  of  building,  and  a  suite  of 
ten  servants  to  minister  to  all  his  wants 
and  fanciea  Their  dinner,  generally  ooo- 
sisting  of  fresh  grass  and  sliced  sugar  cane, 
with  bimches  of  bananas  enwreathed  with 
flowersk  was  always  set  out  on  a  large  white 
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table-doth,  whieh  was  spread  ia  a  shady 
court,  near  a  luarble  fountain.  Their  tusks 
were  ornamented  with  gold  rings  or  brace-, 
lets,  their  heads  were  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  chain,  and  on  their  backs  was  laid 
a  small  embroidered  cushion — ^not,  be  it 
noted,  for  any  body  to  sit  upon,  but  as  a 
hint  that  no  body  aiiould  ever  presume  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  The  King  of  Stam, 
himself,  was  no  exception  to  this;  and  a 
certain  learned  Jesuit,  in  writing  of  this 
country,  informs  us  that  every  white 
elephant  has  the  rank  or  title  of  a  king, 
that  he  is  called  "the  Pure  King,*'  and 
**  the  Wonderful  King,"  and  that  his  majes- 
ty of  Siam  did  not  ride  upon  one  of  them, 
'*  because  the  white  elephant  was  as  great  a 
king  as  himself."  The  discoverer  of  one  of 
these  royal  personages  is  accounted  a  most 
fortunate  individual,  and  this  is  proved  in 
result,  as  the  sovereign  of  Siam  rewards 
him  with  the  distinction  of  a  crown  made 
of  silver;  he  and  his  family,  to  the  third 
generation,  are  exempt  from  all  servitude 
and  taxation,  and  a  grant  of  land  is  made 
to  him  of  the  extent  to  whidi  the  cry  of  the 
elephant  can  be  heard  by  the  finest  oars. 
The  subject,  however,  can  never  be  men- 
tioned in  the  hearing  of  Bibi  Sahibeh. 

We  have  hinted  at  a  certain  drawback, 
in  our  imagination,  at  least,  to  all  these 
dignities — a  certain  *<  family  secret"  It 
is  this.  The  white  elephant  is  a  leper ;  his 
whiteness  is  a  disease  of  an  hereditary  kind, 
or,  at  best,  he  is  an  albino.  He  is  white 
only  comparatively,  his  real  color  being 
rather  of  a  pale  flrahy  tinge,  and  the  hair  of 
a  yellowish  or  tawny  hue.  Albinoes,  how- 
ever, of  various  kinds  are  peculiar  to  Siam, 
where  there  often  appears  an  albino  buffalo, 
sometimes  an  albino  deer,  more  rarely  an  al- 
bino monkey,  and  once  there  was  seen — oh, 
rare  and  enviable  monstrosity  1  oh,  novel 
form  of  the  "Pure  King"  and  the  "Won- 
derful King  I" — an  albino  dolphin  1  It  was 
brought  from  the  Sechang,  or  Dutch  Islands, 
and  had  tank  apartments  immediately  fitted 
up  for  it  in  the  palace. 

Professor  Owen  was  here  heard  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that  he  had  not  known  the 
King  of  Siam,  as  he  could  have  put  him  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  half-a-dozen  from  the 
same  source.  The  Sechang  fishermen  were 
rogues,  and  made  too  much  of  the  thing, 
which  was  not  rare  in  the  Dutch  Islands. 


Among  the  various  hyjierbolical  state- 
ments involved  in  the  most  remote  records 
and  histories  of  Oriental  monarchs,  nothing 
strikes  us  more  forcibly  than  the  accounts 
given  of  the  numbers  of  elephants  they 
possessed.  The  best  authorities,  moreover, 
often  differ  widely.  In  the  battle,  for  in- 
stance, between  Poms  and  Alexander,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  the  former  is 
said  to  have  ranged  eighty -five  elephants  in 
his  lines; — ^by  another  Latin  historian,  one 
hundred  and  thirty; — ^by  another,  two 
hundred.  After  thedefeatof  Porus,  the  Gan- 
garides  and  Prasians,  who  marched  against 
Alexander,  were  accompanied,  according 
to  Plutarch,  by  six  thousand  elephants ; — 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  four 
thousand ;  and  according  to  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  by  three  thousand.  After  this,  we 
may  be  excused  for  doubting  Pliny,  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  sovereign  of  Palibothra 
possessed  nine  thousand  elephants  of  war ; 
while  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  how 
we  should  receive  the  monstrous  assertion 
of  .Mian,  when  he  gravely  informs  us 
that  a  certain  king  of  India  "took  the 
field  "  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  thousand 
elephants.  Took  the  "field,"  indeed! — 
why,  the  provender  they  would  require 
for  a  single  week  would  require  the  king 
to  "  take"  half  the  fields  of  the  East  along 
with  him  for  their  sustenance,  We  know 
what  one  elephant  can  eat,  and  it  has  thence 
been  calculated  that  one  hundred  elephants 
would  consume  nearly  ten  tons  of  grass 
and  vegetables  in  a  single  day  I  The  Chi- 
nese, who  make  a  point  of  beating  every 
nation  at  numbers,  designate  Lanchang,  the 
capital  of  Lao,  as  "the  province  of  ten 
millions  of  elephants.'*  Historians  of  later 
times  are  disposed  to  be  far  more  moderate, 
as  we  hear  of  Mohmoud  of  Guznee  possess- 
ing thirteen  hundred  elephants  of  war,  while 
the  number  awarded  to  the  magnificent  and 
luxurious  Khosroo  Purveez,  Sultan  of  Per- 
sia, is  placed  at  the  yet  more  modest  figure 
of  twelve  hundred. 

The  Persian  historian,  however,  "makes 
up"  for  his  forbearance,  by  informing  us 
that  Kho8roo*s  harem  contained  twelve 
thousand  beautiful  ladies,  and  that  the  royal 
stables  held  fifty  thousand  horses. 

A  very  interesting  work  was  published 
in  France,  some  years  ago,  entitled  "  Histohre 
Militaire  dea  EUphans,"  d^;   being   the 
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military  bistoiy  of  elephants  from  the  most 
remote  times  to  the  introduction  of  fire-arms. 
It  is  bj  the  Chevalier  Armandi,  formerly  a 
colonel  of  artillery  under  Xapoleon.  From 
this  book,  and  from  an  article  that  appeared 
in  a  number  of  the  '*  Foreign  and  Ck>lonial 
Quarterly"  for  164S,  we  have  derived  much 
information  and  amusement  on  the  employ- 
ment of  elephants  in  the  magnificent  scenes 
of  Oriental  warfare  in  remote  periods. 

The  earliest  account,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered worthy  to  be  regarded  as  history,  of 
the  employment  of  elephants  as  part  of  an 
army,  is  that  which  is  given  of  the  battle  of 
Arbela  (331  b.c.)  when  Darius  ranged  fifteen 
of  them  in  front  of  the  centre  of  his  grand 
line.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
much  with  them,  as  nothing  is  said  on  the 
point  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, Alexander,  to  whom  a  present  was 
made  of  twelve  more ;  but  this  great  gen- 
eral was  too  wise  to  make  use  of  them  in 
his  battle  against  Porus,  as  he  bad  already 
perceived  that  they  might  prove  very  dan- 
gerous allies,  if  driven  back  mad  with 
wounds  and  terror  among  the  **  serried 
ranks."  Very  soon,  however,  they  were  put 
to  use  systematically ;  and  gradually,  by 
regular  training,  became  very  formidable. 
There  were  few  wars  in  which  the  Romans 
were  engaged,  during  the  three  hundred 
years  that  intervened  between  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Ciesar,  in  which 
these  animals  were  not  employed.  Not- 
withstanding their  military  education,  how- 
ever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  best 
fighting  elephants  not  unfrequently  caused 
their  masters  to  lose  the  day,  by  their  insub- 
ordinate and  disorderly  conduct.  Some  of 
their  exercises  were  very  curious,  and  often 
equally  laughable.  Scipio,  having  received 
some  trained  elephants  from  Juba,  found 
they  were  not  yet  sufficiently  to  be  relied 
upon;  he  therefore  devised  the  following 
new  exercise  for  them : — Ranging  them  in 
a  single  line,  he  placed  opposite  to  them  a 
troop  of  slingers,  who,  on  a  sudden,  threw 
stones  at  them,  amidst  cries  and  shouts. 
The  elephants  soon  wheeled  about,  and  were 
in  the  act  of  retreating,  when  they  were 
suddenly  met  from  behind  by  another  body 
of  slingers,  who  uttered  shouts  twice  as 
loud— cries  doubly  piercing — ^and  who  cast 
rough  sharp  stones,  of  five  times  the  weight 
of  the  former ;  thus  teaching  the  elephants 


that  it  was  hr  more  dangeroua  to  nm  away 
than  to  advance  to  the  attack. 

It  was  thought  that  the  color  of  ecailet 
had  an  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  sa 
elephant,  and  made  him  fierce ;  for  this 
reason,  and  also  to  render  him  a  more  ter- 
rific object  in  battle,  they  often  painted  the 
insides  of  his  great  ears  scarlet — ^tboii^ 
sometimes  blue,  or  white ;  and,  as  it  is  his 
habit,  when  enraged,  to  raise  his  ears  and 
flap  them  up  and  down,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  his  sudden  appearance  among  a  groups 
in  the  confusion  of  a  battle,  must  have  bad 
rather  a  striking  effect,  more  particolariy 
if  he  was  drunk,  to  produce  whidi  stimu- 
lating drugs  were  frequently  administered 
before  he  went  into  action.  This  latter  prep- 
aration is  very  poetically  rendered,  not  to 
say  a  little  disguised  by  the  elegance  of  the 
wording  in  Maccabees,  chapter  vL,  vene 
84 : — "  And  to  the  end  that  they  might  pn^ 
voke  the  elephants  to  fight,  they  Aowei 
them  the  blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries." 

Colonel  Miles,  "  a  learned  soldier  from  the 
East,"  who  was  present  at  the  canvenuiiomM, 
assured  the  company  that  it  was  a  eommm 
thing  to  make  the  animals  mad  drunk  by 
wine,  and  also  by  drugs. 

Of  the  tower  which  was  fixed  upon  the 
back  of  the  elephant,  and  filled  with  armed 
men,ourimpreB8ions  are  chiefly  derived  fram 
ancient  medals  and  coins,  pictures,  bas-rdieft, 
and  the  writings  of  poets ;  but  the  very  form 
of  these  towers  appears  to  be  involved  in 
some  doubt,  and  historians  differ  widely  as 
to  the  number  of  men  they  contained.  In 
the  book  of  Maccabees  it  is  said — *^  And 
upon  the  beasts  tliere  were  atrong  towers  of 
wood,  which  covered  every  one  of  them, 
and  were  girt  last  unto  them  with  devices ; 
there  were  also  upon  every  one,  two-and- 
thirty  strong  men,  that  fought  upon  them, 
beside  the  Indian  that  ruled  them.**  Surely 
there  must  be  a  mistake  here  in  the  numbers, 
as  they  would  have  no  room  to  move  a 
limU  We  have  seen  old  prints,  in  which  the 
tower  was  absolutely  crowded  with  about 
a  dozen  archers  and  spearmen,  proving 
thereby  the  utter  impracticability  of  such 
a  number  having  been  employed.  Aooordi^g 
to  Heliodorus,  the  number  was  six ;  while 
Uvy  says  there  were  only  four  soldierSk 
beside  the  man  who  acted  as  conductor; 
and  in  the  authenticity  of  this  latter  number 
Bibi  Sahibeh  coincides.     Livy  is  the  man 
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far  her.  Of  oonne  it  was  a  prime  object 
with  the  enemy  to  *'  pick  off"  the  conductor. 
In  theae  caaes,  the  elephant  waa  very  apt 
to 'run  vild,  not  chooaing  to  be  ordered 
about,  under  anpleaaant  dreumatanoea,  by  a 
stranger. 

Tbe  ancient  armor  of  an  elephant,  in  other 
reapecta,  ia  highly  interesting — a  atrange 
mixture  of  the  terrible  and  groteaque.  He 
was  often  half  caaed  with  plates  of  metal, 
and  wore  a  large  breaatplate,  which  was 
funiiahed  with  long,  aharp  apikea,  to  render 
hia  charge  into  the  raoka  of  the  enemy  more 
devastatiog ;  his  tusks  were  fitted — in  fact, 
elongated — ^with  strong  points  of  steeL 
Plumes  of  feathers,  small  flags,  and  bells, 
were  also  aflSbced  to  him.  This  much  we 
gather  from  medals,  which  were  struck  by 
OiBsar  to  commemorate  his  victory  at  Thap- 
sus,  and  also  from  medab  of  the  Julian 
family.  Besides  this  equally  protective  and 
aggreaaive  armor,  aome  of  the  moat  aagacioua 
and  akilful  of  the  fighting  elephants  were 
taught  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  the  handles 
being  made  suitable  to  the  grasp  of  the 
trunk,  they  wielded  enormous  scimitars 
with  extraordinary  address,  and  often  with 
tremendous  effect  Sultan  Akbar  had  many 
of  these  sword-bearing  elephants  in  hia  army. 
How  auch  a  warrior  would  mow  down  the 
nmka  of  the  "  common  men  I"  If  we  add 
to  this,  the  huge  acarlet,  white,  or  blue 
painted  ears  flapping  up  and  down,  and  tlie 
warrior  aforesaid  being  mad  drunk,  it  needs 
no  very  lively  imagination  to  feel  what  an 
alarming  object  he  would  preaent  in  the 
thick  of  a  battle-field. 

At  thia  atatement  Bibi  Sahtbeh  was  ob- 
served to  flourish  her  proboacis  with  an 
excited  air,  and  her  daughter  made  a  very 
curioua  aort  of  caper. 

According  to  iElian,  the  elephanta  Of  an 
army  were  regularly  organized  in  brigadea. 
The  Phalanx,  which  was  the  full  corps, 
consisted  of  sixty-four  elephants ;  the  Cater- 
archy  consisted  of  thirty-two ;  the  Elephant- 
archy,  of  sixteen ;  the  Ilarchy,  of  eight ;  the 
Epitherarchy,  of  four;  the  Thearchy,  of 
two ;  while  a  eingle  war-elephant,  whether 
with  his  tower  of  armed  men,  or  hia  bells 
and  flaga,  steel  tusks  and  whirling  scimitar, 
was  designated  as  the  Zoarchy.  Oolouel 
Armandi  ia  of  opinion  that  the  Phalanx, 
when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy, 
was  usually  arranged  in  a  aolid  aquare^  so 


that  it  might  readily  change  fronta,  or  pei^ 
form  an  evolution  according  to  the  point  at 
which  the  attack  waa  made;  be  thinka, 
moreover,  that  in  advancing  to  an  aaaault, 
they  deployed  into  Ilarchiea,  and  were  always 
in  single  file.  One  can  easily  aee  reaaon  for 
the  latter,  aa  auch  a  peraonage  with  all  hia 
fighting-gear  about  him,  would  need  con- 
aiderable  "  elbow-room."  The  commandant- 
general  o(  the  elephant  Phalanx  was  always 
a  peraonage  of  great  importance,  and  was 
often  ao  puffed  up  with  the  enormity  of  hia 
position,  that  Terence  makea  a  jeat  of  it  in 
his  **  Eunuchus." 

Many  were  the  devicea  of  the  ancient 
potentatea  and  generala  who  were  oppoaed 
by  armiea  poaaeaaing  fighting  elephanta,  to 
accuatom  their  aoldiera  to  compete  with 
tlieae  atrange  coloaaal  warriora.  Some  of 
their  mcthbda  were  very  ingenioua,  and 
some  very  clumsy  and  laughable.  Peraeua, 
King  of  Macedonia,  wishing  to  accuatom  hia 
cavalry  to  the  eight  of  theae  animals,  cauaed 
a  number  of  wooden  onea  to  be  constructed ; 
but,  as  they  had  all  the  clumaineaa,  with 
none  of  the  vigor  of  real  elephanta,  the  least 
attempt  to  put  them  into  motion,  produced 
nothing  but  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
whole  army,  to  the  great  mortification  and 
rage  of  hia  majeaty,  until  one  of  them  falling 
with  aolemnity  on  hia  lumbering  aide,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  join  in  the  general 
merriment  A  very  different  method  waa 
adopted  by  Ciesar.  Seeing  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  his  aoldiera  of  the 
proweaa  of  theae  elephants,  in  the  opposing 
army,  he  caused  one  to  be  brought  into  the 
encampment,  made  the  aoldiera  carefully 
examine  all  its  vulnerable  points ;  then  cov- 
ering it  with  its  usual  armor,  made  them 
again  consider  by  what  means  they  could 
beat  give  it  a  mortal  wound.  Arrows,  jave- 
lins, and  very  long  spears  were  fabricated 
for  the  purpose  of  attiu^,  and  aoldiera  were 
trained  to  advance  in  two  partiea,  one  in 
front,  and  one  in  the  rear,  ao  as  to  distract 
the  creature's  attention.  Oasar's  victory  at 
Thapsus  was  the  conaequence  of  theae  ar* 
rangementaL  So  well  had  the  Roman  aol- 
diera been  trained,  that  a  veteran,  in  the 
heat  of  thia  battle,  having  been  aeixed  by 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  and  lifted  into  the 
air,  to  be  furioualy  disposed  of  by  a  second 
movement,  the  soldier,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  instantly  made  a  slash  with  his 
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sword  across  the  trimki  and  followed  up  his 
blows  till  the  elephant  loosed  his  hold  and 
retreated  with  loud  cries.  Horsemen  were 
also  trained  to  attack  the  elephants,  and 
corps  of  slin^^rs.  The  latter,  however,  were 
of  little  avail  against  the  creature ;  but  they 
were  very  useful  in  knocking  the  conductor 
off  his  "  perch,"  and  so  leaving  the  elephant 
without  his  accustomed  guide.  Subsequent- 
ly,  a  variety  of  equally  ingenious  ^d  hide- 
ous devices  were  adopted  to  compete  with 
the  war-elephants  of  Oriental  armies.  Sol- 
diers were  cased  in  armor  covered  with 
sharp  spikes,  so  that  the  elephants  could 
not  seize  them  with  their  trunks,  and  such 
a  soldier  being  armed  with  an  axe  would 
often  succeed  in  hamstringing  his  ponderous 
foe.  Carrobalistas — a  sort  of  engine  for 
heaving  large  stones  and  pieces  of  rock — 
were  sometimes  brought  against  the  ele- 
phants ;  but  it  was  found  very  difficult  to 
hit  them  when  they  were  in  motion,  both 
from  the  rude  nature  of  the  engine,  and  also 
that  the  elephants  were  adroit,  and  well 
understood  a  *'  dodge."  Torches,  fiery  darts, 
and  javelins  with  lighted  combustibles  affix- 
ed to  them,  were  employed  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  most  effective  of  all  means  of 
terrifying  the  war-elephants  was  put  into 
operation  when  Khosroo  the  Great  was  be- 
sieging Edessa.  His  elephants,  with  their 
towers,  had  advanced  close  to  the  ramparts, 
BO  as  to  enable  the  men  in  them  to  throw  a 
platform  from  the  top,  on  to  the  walls, 
across  which  the  soldiers,  by  means  of  lad- 
ders up  to  the  towers,  were  preparing  to 
ascend,  when  a  Roman  soldier  suddenly 
proposed  to  the  general  that  a  live  hog 
should  be  hung  out  over  the  walls  in  the 
face  of  the  elephants.  This  was  done,  and 
the  whirling  and  kicking  hog  instantly 
screaming  ten  thousand  murders,  put  the 
elephants  into  such  consternation,  that  they 
turned  about  and  fled  away  with  towers 
and  men  and  ladders,  and  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  advance  again  to  the  assault. 
The  manoBuvre  of  "  the  hog^'  was  horribly 
performed  when  Antipater  besieged  Megara 
with  a  great  phalanx  of  elephanta  The 
Hegareans  smeared  a  number  of  hogs  with 
resin  and  gum,  and  setting  them  on  fire, 
drove  them  all,  like  so  many  shrieking  flames, 
among  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers ;  whereat 
the  elephants  instantly  fled  with  cries  of 
horror — and  no   great   disgrace   to  them 


neither.    Most  of  the  horses  followed  tfadr 
example. 

To  those  who  aredeairons  of  further  pv> 
ticulars  on  the  numerous  battles  among  tlte 
successors  of  Alexander, — among  the  fio- 
mans,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  later  i» 
tions  of  the  East,  in  which  elephanti  wm 
employed,  we  can  recommend  the  w<rt  of 
Colonel  Armandi,  as  ooe  full  of  earioni,  es- 
tertaining,  and  learned  informatioo. 

The  use  of  elephants  in  armies  was  sbio- 
doned  from  a  variety  of  causes,  not  thekut 
of  whidi  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaiimg  a 
supply,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxKnit  of 
provender  required  to  be  carried  to  feed 
them  during  a  long  march.  Hie  veiy  liglrt 
of  these  animals  in  process  of  time  bacuae 
uncommon. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empirt,  the 
first  of  these  ^nifiA^f  which  was  seen  in 
Italy  was  sent  by  the  Caliph  Haroon  AI- 
rasdiid  as  a  present  to  Charlemagne,  who  k 
highly  esteemed  the  gift,  that  he  nsmed  tbe 
creature  Aboul- Abbas,  after  the  fint  cilipb 
of  the  race  of  the  Abbassides.  This  ahDoit 
equals  tbe  "  Pure  King,"  and  the  "  Wooder- 
ful  King"  of  the  royal  enthusiast  of  Siam. 

In  their  social  relations,  the  ancestonof 
Bibi  Sahibeh  must  be  regarded  as  objecto 
of  considerable  interest,  and  even  of  sdiu- 
ration, — whether  we  regard  them  as  nuDis- 
tering  to  the  grandeur  of  state  occaaiooi, 
to  the  luxuries  and  amenities  of  private  lifc^ 
or  in  the  more  arduous  capacity  of  theat- 
rical performen.  In  the  festive  games 
given  by  Qermanieos,  we  lean  finom  M»Bt 
that  they  often  enacted  a  sham  fi^t  vitb 
excellent  intelligence  and  effect,  that  Ihej 
danced  the  Pyrrhic,  and,  to  crown  all,  eoact- 
ed  a  pantomime.  This  is  seriously  asserted 
by  the  above  historian ;  but,  we  most,  0/ 
course,  understand  that  it  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  our  modem  pantomimes^  in  vhicb 
the  presentation  of  the  parts  of  Harlequio 
and  Columbine  would  have  been  too  mod) 
to  expect  of  the  most  accomplished  elaphaot 
Pliny  gives  an  account  of  a  scene  enacted 
by  them,  in  which  four  of  them  carried  a 
fifth  in  a  litter,  who  represented  a  lady  ta- 
king the  air,  after  having  been  in  a  delieate 
situation.  Others  ranged  themselves  in  s 
seated  posture  at  a  great  banquet  table, 
and  ate  their  food  from  laige  plates  of  gdd 
and  silver,  with  portentous  gravity,  that  ex- 
cessively delighted  the  spectators.   B&tthi 
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master-feat  of  all,  is  related  by  Pliny,  (Hist. 
Nat  ym.  2,  8,)  and  by  Suetonius,  (Nero,  u. 
and  Galba,  6,)  both  of  whom  assure  us  that 
an  elephant  danced  on  the  tight  rope  1  He 
▼alked  up  a  slanting  tight-rope,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  arena  to  the  top  of  the  am- 
phitheatre ;  and,  on  one  great  occasion,  a 
man  was  found  daring  enough,  and  confident 
enough  in  the  performer's  skill,  to  sit  upon 
his  back  while  he  made  the  perilous  ascent 
The  dreadfully  careful  expression  of  the  ele- 
phant's countenance,  while  doing  this,  must 
have  been  both  painful  and  interesting  to  the 
highest  degree.  If  we  must  believe  this 
story — and  we  confess  that  it  is  difficult — 
we  would  suggest,  that  the  elephant,  having 
four  legs,  might  have  been  allowed  two 
tight-ropes,  placed  side  by  side,  in  which 
ease  the  thing  seems  possible.  We  are  not 
told  if  he  held  a  great  balancing-pole  in  his 
proboscis,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  did, 
and  derived  the  usual  assistance  firom  it 

The  erudite  author  of  the  article  in  the 
"Foreign  Quarterly,*'  previously  quoted, 
informs  us  that  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal, 
in  1514,  made  a  present  of  an  elephant  to 
Pope  Leo  X.  The  animal  had  been  so  well 
trained  for  the  occasion,  that  the  moment 
he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  Ho- 
Imess,  he  made  three  distinct  genuflexions, 
to  the  great  astonishment  and  delight  of 
the  Pope,  and  all  present  This  was,  indeed, 
an  elephant  1 — an  unexpected  convert  to  the 
Holy  See.  Many  poems  in  Latin  and  Ital- 
ian were  made  on  the  occasion.  Most  ex- 
traordinary care  was  taken  of  the  "  Won- 
derful King  ;**  nevertheless,  he  died,  after  a 
few  months,  and  his  demise  is  thus  recorded 
in  very  exquisite  Latin,  in  the  EpUtoUB  Oh- 
•curontm  Virorum,  1 1.  p.  806,  Franc  11 61. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
original: — 

**  Vos  bene  audivistis  qualiter  Papahabuit 
unum  magnum  animal  quod  vocatum  fuit 
elephas,  et  habuit  ipsum  in  magno  honors, 
et  valde  amavit  illud.  Nunc  igitur  debetis 
scire  quod  tale  animal  est  mortuum.  Et 
quando  fuit  infirmum,  tunc  Papa  fuit  in 
ma^a  tristitia,  et  vocavit  medicos  plures,  et 
dixit  eb:  'Si  est  possibile,  sanate  mihi  ele- 
phas." Tunc  fecerunt  masnam  diligentiam, 
et  viderunt  ei  urinam,  et  dederunt  ei  unam 
purgationem  qus  constat  quinque  centum 
aureos :  sed  tamen  elephas  est  mortuum,  et 
Papa  dolet  multum,  et  dicunt  quod  daret 
miUe  ducatos  pro  elephas ;  quia  fuit  mira- 
bila  animal,  haoens  longem  rostnim  in  mag^ 


na  quantitate ;  et  <iuando  vidit  Papam,  tunc 
gemculavit,  et  dixit  cum  terribili  voce.  Bar, 
bar,  bar  H 

The  following  translation,  in  the  form  of 
a  little  poem,  was  politely  given  by  Profes- 
sor Forbes,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
ladies  present  at  the  eanvenagUme  :^ 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that  his  Ho- 
liness possessed  a  huge  animal  which  was 
called  on  *  Elephant,*  and  held  him  in  high 
honor,  and  loved  him  immensely. 

"  Now,  therefore,  you  are  to  learn  that  this 
animal  is  dead. 

"And  when  it  was  ailing,  the  Pope  was 
in  great  tribulation,  and  summonea  many 
doctors  to  his  presence,  and  said  to  them  :— 
'If  it  be  possible,  restore  the  elephant  to 
health  for  me  I* 

**  Then,  made  the  doctors  a  great  to-do, — 
examined  his  crystal  mattda,  and  adminis- 
tered a  black  draught,  which  cost  five  hun- 
dred crowns  of  gold,  (as  the  doctors  declared). 

"But,  notwithstanding,  the  elephant  is 
deadl 

"  And  the  Pope  cried  a  good  deal ;  and 
they  say  that  he  would  have  given  a  thou- 
sand ducats  for  such  another  elephant — be- 
cause he  was  a  wonderful  creature,  having 
a  long  snout  in  great  abundance,  and  when 
he  saw  his  Holiness  he  sank  on  his  knees, 
and  exclaimed,  with  a  terrible  voice,  *  Bar  I 
bar!  bar!'"* 

After  all  the  scenes  of  historical  magnifi- 
cence, of  wariike  terror  and  skill,  all  the 
luxury,  and  all  the  artistic  feats,  which  were 
discussed  at  the  eonv&rteuionef  it  may  now 
be  a  pleasing  change  to  descend  to  the  less 
exciting  but  equally  interesting  domestic 
scenes  of  private  life,  as  displayed  in  the 
persons  of  Bibi  Sahibeh  and  her  daughter, 
who  had  issued  **  cards**  of  invitation  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  fair  of  Cawnpore,  in  Bengal,  which 
took  place  last  August,  is  a  general  mart 
where  natives  of  all  castes  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  and  barter  of  all  sorts  of 
produce.  It  is  just  outside  the  walls,  and 
lasts  two  daya  The  chief  objects  of  attrac- 
tion are  muslins,  coarse  gaudy-colored 
cloths  and  calicoes,  horses,  camels,  buffaloes, 
zebra-cows,  fruit,  rice,  grain,  and  sweet- 
meats. 

A  party  of  a  dozen  Hindoo  hunters 
brought  into  the  fair,  when  at  its  height,  a 
couple  of  elephants  which  they  had  captured 
in  the  jungle.  One  of  them,  who  was  preg- 
nant at  the  time,  was  ridden  into  the  fair 
by  a  Hindoo,  and  all  the  hunters  showed 
her  a  marked  attention.    Need  we  say  that 
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thit  WM  Bibi  Sfthibeb— otherwiie,  the  Wid- 
ow Khatimeb^for  the  elepbant  who  acoom- 
panied  her  was  Dot  her  spouse — slain,  alas  I 
some  time  before  \n  the  jungle — ^but  another 
female,  though  of  fur  less  note  and  preten- 
sions. 

Another  Hindoo  now  mounted  the  neck 
of  the  second  elephant  and  the  two  were 
ridden  about  the  fair,  until  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Wallace,  a  great  dealer  in 
horses  in  those  parts.  He  placed  them  in 
charge  of  his  grooms,  and  roped  them  near 
his  tent  for  the  night  At  half-past  ten  p. 
JL,  every  body  retired  to  his  tent  and  went 
to  sleep,  except  the  watchman,  who  con- 
stantly patroled  round  the  outside  with  a 
sword  and  a  brace  of  pistols—*  necessary 
proceeding,  as  the  labors  of  hunters,  and  the 
gold  of  purchasers,  are  not  unfrequently 
wasted  in  consequence  of  the  adroitness 
and  daring  of  certain  native  thieves.  Da- 
ring his  watch  this  man  observed  signs  of 
uneasiness  in  Bibi  Sahibeh  which  caused 
him  to  announce  to  Mr.  Wallace  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  that  a  very  important  event 
could  not  be  far  distant  At  two  o'clock  a. 
K.,  the  encampment,  as  usual,  broke  up,  and 
the  march  commenced.  This  continued  tiU 
four;  again  they  paused;  and  again  they 
proceeded.  This  systematic  mode  of  travel- 
ling  continued  for  some  days,  but  with  ad- 
ditional periods  of  rest,  in  consideration  of 
the  important  event  which  was  continually 
expected.  In  brief^  Mr.  Wallace  announced 
that,  having  had  a  little  private  oonversa- 
tion  with  Bibi  Sahibeh,  he  had  resolved  to 
make  a  halt  for  three  weeks. 

The  encampment  was  near  a  little  Tillage 
which  afforded  very  good  ground — plenty 
of  grass  and  shade.  Here  the  elephants 
were  fed  on  grass  and  **  elephant  leal^"  which 
is  the  foliage  of  a  large  tree,  and  is  usually 
collected  by  the  elephants  themselves  on  a 
march,  under  the  direction  of  their  attend- 
ant They  break  off  as  many  branches  as 
are  wanted,  with  their  proboscis,  and  lay 
them  in  regular  heaps  on  the  ground.  The 
keeper  then  loads  each  elephant's  back  with 
bis  provender,  and  they  return  to  camp.  On 
the  present  occasion  this  service  was  per- 
funned  for  both  by  the  other  female  ele- 
phant, as  Bibi  Sahibeh,  aiUu  the  widow 
Khatimeh,  had  become,  by  this  time,  a  happy 
mother,  and  was  sedulously  engaged  in 
affectionate  care  of  her  daughter,  the  swar- 


thy young  penooage  wlio  now  trota  befion 
you  in  the  **  Gardens"  of  the  English  De> 
tropolis,  and,  though  only  six  months  0I4 
looks  a  century  in  the  £soe. 

In  a  fortnight  the  march  was  resumed,  and 
so  fully  was  the  strength  of  the  mother  ren- 
ovated, that  twenty-two  miles  were  per- 
formed the  first  day.  But  her  daughter  did 
not  walk  this  distance.  She  was  lifted  by 
two  men  into  a  cart,  with  the  coosest  of 
Bibi,  who  carefully  and  watchfully  followed 
dose  behind,  touching  her  every  now  and 
then  to  assure  her  of  her  guardian  pwenoc, 
and  sometimes  walking  for  miles  with  her 
trunk  laid  affectionately  upon  the  little  one's 
back.  In  the  space  of  thirteen  days  they 
arrived  at  Calcutta,  bat  were  left  at  Mr. 
Cox's  bungalow,  some  three  miles  distant, 
as  elephants  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
city.    They  were  shipped  in  due  course. 

At  first)  the  two  elder  elephants  were 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  vessel,  as  it  was 
thought  they  might  like  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  but  ooe  evening  the  other  female 
took  the  liberty  of  "  smelling  the  calf  "—as 
though  she  would  have  said,  **  I  ooce  had  a 
daughter  myself ;  let  me  see  if — T  Whereat 
Bibi,  who  perfectly  understood  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind,  let  drive  at  her  with 
one  tusk  so  violent  a  blow  that  the  tusk  was 
broken  against  the  backbone  of  the  offender, 
who  nearly  rolled  overboard.  After  this,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  place  the  two  elder 
ladies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship.  They 
had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  England  with 
out  farther  accident 


GOLD  WORSHIPPEBS. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  on  the  &tal  and 
universal  prevalence  of  gold  worship  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  our  race,  from  the 
period  when  Midas  became  its  victim,  and 
the  boy  chased  the  rainbow  to  find  the  pot 
of  treasure  at  its  foot,  to  the  days  when  the 
alchemist  offered  his  all  a  burnt-sacrifice  on 
the  altar ;  until  we  reach  the  present  time, 
when,  although  the  manner  of  its  worship 
has  changed,  the  old  idolatry  remains  in 
spirit  the  same.  '  One  or  two  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  passion  for  gold  worship 
may  not  prove  aninteresting. 
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The  hero  of  our  fint  storj— a  cfaamoie 
hunter  of  the  Swiaa  Alpe— was  for  many 
yeare  of  his  existeooe  au  absolute  strauger 
to  the  rery  sight  of  gold.  He  dwelt  in  a 
mountain  ehaUtt  in  the  peaoef^  contentment 
and  ignorant  simplicity  of  former  ages 
lord  of  his  own  freedom,  with  nature  for  his 
domain,  and  the  fleet  Alpine  creatures  for 
his  subjecta  By  some  unfortunate  chance, 
howerer,  he  moved  from  this  dwelling  of 
his  youth  to  the  lower  station,  and  to  the 
side  of  a  pass  frequented  by  travellers, 
towards  whom  he  was  frequently  called  on 
to  exercise  hospitality.  His  services,  and 
the  shelter  he  afforded,  were  occasionally 
rewarded  with  gold,  which,  though  of  little 
actual  use  or  value  to  him  as  a  circulating 
medium,  gradually  exercised  a  strange  fos- 
dnation  over  his  senses.  He  hoarded  his 
guineas  with  the  doting  fondness  of  a  miser ; 
he  looked  on  them  with  more  pleasure  than 
on  the  faces  of  his  children ;  and  listened  to 
their  chink  with  a  satisfaction  no  tone  of 
household  love  or  sweet  Alpine  melody 
could  call  forth.  It  chanced  one  day  that 
our  hunter,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ordinary 
avocation,  perceived  a  tiny  cavern  hitherto 
unknown  to  him.  He  determined  to  snatch 
his  hasty  noontide  meal  beneath  its  shelter ; 
and  in  order  to  enter  it,  rolled  away  a  block 
of  stone  which  obstructed  the  mouth  of  the 
fissure.  To  his  amasement,  its  removal  pre- 
sented to  his  gaze  a  deep  hole,  in  whidi  a 
vase  of  considerable  sice  was  buried.  He 
removed  the  lid,  and  there,  fresh  and  bright, 
as.  if  they  were  coins  of  yesterday,  glittered 
before  his  eyes  a  multitude  of  golden  pieces, 
mingled  with  shining  particles  of  or&  A 
buried  treasure  of  long  past  ages  was  before 
him.  He  took  them  in  his  hands,  he  clutched 
them,  he  stared  at  them  with  half-insane 
delight  Ha  could  not,  of  course,  divine 
how  they  had  come  to  be  in  their  strange 
hiding-place,  or  who  had  placed  them  there ; 
the  inscriptions  on  them — ^the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  which  some  few  bore  said  nothing 
to  him.  There  appeared  to  be  something 
supernatural  in  the  discovery,  and  he  wasted 
all  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  beside 
the  vase;  then,  as  night  closed  in,  he  re- 
placed both  the  lid  and  the  stone  above  the 
treasure  He  did  not  attempt  to  remove  it 
to  his  own  dwelling,  nor  did  he  breathe  a 
word  of  his  discovery  even  to  his  wife ;  but 
from  that  hour  he  became  an  altered  man. 


The  love  of  gold  is  an  absorbing  passion, 
especially  when  thus  embodied  and  materi- 
alized. He  lived  only  beside  his  treasure ; 
thither  he  bent  his  steps  daily,  nor  left  it 
till  the  gloom  of  evening  hid  the  object  of 
his  idolatry  from  his  eager  gaze.  His  hunt- 
ei^s  craft  was  negleoted ;  his  family  pined 
for  food ;  he  himself  grew  gaunt  and  thin, 
anxious  and  suspicious ;  ever  dreading  that 
his  secret  might  be  discovered ;  restless  and 
miserable  except  when  beside  his  wealth, 
where  want,  and  hunger,  and  the  sad,  suffer- 
ing faces  of  those  he  had  once  loved,  were 
all  forgotten.  Only  when  the  gathering 
darkness  drove  him  from  his  hoard  did  he 
think  of  using  his  fowling-piece,  and  scanty 
was  the  provision  thus  obtained.  In  order 
fully  and  perfectly  to  contemplate  his  gold, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stretch  himself 
at  full  length  before  the  entrance  to  the  lit- 
tle hollow ;  his  head  and  shoulders  to  the 
waist  being  thus  within  the  cave,  immedi- 
ately over  the  vase,  his  body  and  legs  out- 
side. The  cliff  above  the  opening  was  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  had  been  much  split  and 
shaken  by  the  frosts  since  an  avalanche  had 
deprived  it  of  its  crown  of  snow ,  but  of 
this  danger  he  was  heedless  or  unconscious. 
One  morning,  whilst  lying  prone,  repeating 
for  the  fiftieth  time  his  daily  counting  of 
the  old  coins,  a  portion  of  the  rock  detadied 
itself  slowly,  and  falling  on  his  waist,  pinned 
him  to  the  earth,  without  however  crushing 
or  greatly  injuring  him.  He  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  made  desperate  exertions  to  raise 
it  end  free  himself,  but  in  vain ;  a  force  be- 
yond his  strength  to  resist  had  fixed  him  to 
the  spot  of  his  unhallowed  and  insane  devo- 
tion. Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
more  fearful  death  than  the  slow  lingering 
one  of  bodily  torture  and  starvation  that 
must  have  followed.  He  was  of  course 
sought  for  as  soon  as  missed ;  but  the  spot 
was  unknown  even  to  the  most  practised 
hunters,  and  it  was  more  than  a  week  before 
the  body  was  discovered.  The  surprise  and 
horror  of  his  fiunily  may  be  imagined.  They 
had  never  been  able  to  comprehend  his 
altered  conduct  and  mysterious  disadpear- 
ances;  all  was  explained,  however,  when 
the  huge  stone  being  removed,  he  was  found 
— ^perhaps,  from  his  position,  involuntary- 
clutching  in  his  dead  fingers  the  fetal  gold. 

We  relate  this  incident  on  the  authority 
of  a  Swiss  lady  who  had  seen  the  cave,  and 
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who  aisured  usthat  the  simple  mottotaineerB 
avoid  the  spot  with  superstitious  horror. 
To  them  there  must  have  appeared  to  be 
some  strange  magic  in  the  hidden  treasure ; 
and  so  to  the  caUnest  judgment  it  would  seem, 
when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  we  be- 
hold, not  only  the  fearful  and  painful  sacrifi- 
ces made  for  the  attainment  of  gold,  but  the 
court  paid,  the  homage  oflfered  to  its  posses- 
sors by  those  who  have  no  hope  of  gaining 
any  thing  by  their  reverence  for  the  mere 
name  of  wealth. 

To  come  nearer  home,  our  village  at  one 
time  rejoiced  in  a  gold  worshipper,  whose 
history  is  worth  relating.  While  still  young, 
and  taking  our  daily  walk  with  our  nurse, 
we  observed  an  old  man  working  at  the  re- 
pairs of  some  miserably  dismantled  houses. 
He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  personage,  painfully 
meagre,  and  very  ragged.  His  jaw-bones 
protruded  distressingly,  and  his  poor  thin 
elbows  looked  so  sharp,  that  one  could  have 
fancied  they  had  cut  their  way  through  the 
torn  coat  that  no  longer  coyered  them.  We 
pitied,  and  with  child-like  sympathy  and 
freedom  made  acquaintance  with  him; 
always  pausing  to  speak  to  him  as  we  passod 
the  spot  on  which  he  labored.  Sometimes 
a  litUe  boy,  a  fair  delicate  child,  was  with 
him,  assisting  in  the  work  as  far  as  his  age 
allowed ;  and  with  this  young  creature  we 
grew  intimate,  and  were  at  length  led  by 
him  to  the  old  man's  home.  It  was  a  very 
large,  old-&shioned  fiiurm'house,  but  so  much 
out  of  repair  that  only  three  or  four  rooms 
were  habitable.  These,  however,  were  kept 
in  exquisite  order  by  the  wife,  who  was  a 
very  pretty,  sad-looking  woman,  many  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  By  her  care  the 
antique  furniture,  which  must  have  counted 
its  century  at  least,  was  preserved  brightly 
polished ;  the  floors  were  so  clean,  that  the 
lack  of  carpeting  was  scarcely  perceptible ; 
and  the  luxuriant  jessamine  she  had  trained 
round  the  windows  was  a  charming  substi- 
tnte  for  curtains.  There  was  one  peculi- 
arity about  the  dwelling,  of  a  striking  kind 
when  its  apparent  poverty  and  the  character 
of  its  owner  were  considered :  it  contained 
a  music-room  I  in  which  was  a  tolerably 
lai^  church  organ,  made  and  tued  by  the 
miser  himsell  To  the  debasing  and  usually 
absorbing  passion  which  governed  him,  he 
united  a  wonderful  taste  and  genius  for 
music,  to  gratify  which  he  had  constructed 


himself  the  instrument  we  have  named,  en 
which  we  have  heard  him  perfonn  in  a  style 
of  touching,  and  at  times  sublime,  expres- 
sion, the  compositions  of  Puroell,  Pergoleai, 
Handel,  Aa  We  hare  always  thought  tkss 
love  of  harmony  in  a  miser  a  more  aii^galar 
and  inconsistent  characteristic  than  the  arar- 
ice  of  Perugino  or  Rembrandt,  einoe  in  their 
case  the  art  they  practised  fed  their  reigning 
passion  for  gold ;  nevertheless  so  it  was — 
old  Mr.  Monckton  would  go  withont  a  meal, 
see  his  wife  and  family  want  ooounon  neces- 
saries, with  plenty  of  money  at  Ms  com- 
mand, and  yet  solace  himself  by  perform- 
ances on  the  organ,  which  frequently  went 
far  into  the  night,  startling  the  passia^ 
stranger  by  bursts  of  solemn  midnight  mel- 
ody ;  for  he  never  played  till  the  faded  day- 
light rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  work 
at  the  various  little  jobs  by  which  he  added 
to  his  hoards. 

He  had  two  sons:  the  pretty  child  we 
first  knew,  and  an  elder  one,  a  slim,  delicate 
youth,  who  was  by  nature  an  artist  He 
father's  parsimony  rendered  it,  however,  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  procure  materials 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  whi<^  was  wht^ 
self-taught ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  he  could  prodnoe  from  a  bit 
of  common  lamp-black,  or  an  ordinary 
drawing-pencil  His  genius  at  last  fbuid 
aid  in  the  loving  heart  of  his  mother,  who 
secretly  and  at  night^-oflen  whilst  her 
strange  husband  filled  the  boose  with 
solemn  music— worked  at  her  needle  to 
procure  the  means  of  purchasing  paints, 
canvas,  brushes,  A&,  for  her  boy;  toiling 
secretly,  for  if  she  had  permitted  the  Hather 
to  know  that  she  possessed  even  a  few  shil- 
lings, he  would  have  extorted  them  from 
her.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  help  the 
young  painter  in  his  eager  self-teaohii^ ;  for 
she  possessed  no  other  knowledge  than  that 
acquired  at  a  village  school  daring  her 
childhood  Her  own  fate  had  been  a  very 
sad  one.  She  was  a  laborer's  daughter, 
betrothed  from  early  girlhood  to  a  sailor, 
who  was  her  cousin ;  but  during  one  of  his 
voyages — ^the  last  he  was  to  make  before 
their  marriage — her  beauty  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  rich  Mr.  Monckton,  and  he 
offered  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  poor  girl 
would  fain  have  refused  him,  and  kept  her 
promise  to  her  absent  lover,  bat  her  fiunily 
were  flattered  and  dassled  hj  the  idea  of 
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her  wedding  a  man  known  to  be  so  wealthy, 
and  ahe  was  not  proof  against  their  entrea- 
ties and  their  anger.     She  married  him; 
her  relatiret,  howoTer,  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  match  their  selfiahness  had  made. 
The  miser's  doora  were  dosed  against  them ; 
and  lest  his  wife  should  be  tempted  to  assist 
their  poverty  at  his  expense,  he  forbade  her 
ever  seeing  her  pareptsi     A  weary  lot  had 
been  poor  Mary's  from  that  hour  she  mar- 
ried.    Her  only  comfort  was  derived  from 
her  children ;  and  even  they  became  a  sooroe 
of  sorrow  as  they  grew  past  infancy,  and  she 
foimd  that  her  husband's  avarice  would  deny 
them  even  the  advantages  she  had  enjoyed 
as  a  poor  cottage  dAd.    They  received  no 
education  but  such  as  she  could  give  them ; 
nay,  were  made  to  toil  at  the  lowest  drudg- 
ery in  return  for  the  scanty  food  and  doth- 
ing  their  fSather  bestowed.   She  taught  them 
to  read  and  write ;  and  afterwards  Richard, 
the  elder,  became  his  own  instructor.    There 
were  many  old  books  to  be  found  in  the 
fisrm-house,  and  of  those  he  made  himself 
master.    The    villagers,  who  had   a'  few 
volumes,  were  willing  to  lend  them  to  such 
a  dever  lad ;  and  at  length,  as  we  have  said, 
his  genius  for  painting  devdoped  itself,  and 
was  ministered  to  by  his  mother's  industry. 
We  remember  seeing  his  first  attempt  at 
original  composition.     It  was  boldly  con- 
ceived and  well  executed,  considering  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  labored :  the  sub- 
ject was  Phnton  driving  the  chariot  of  the 
son.    It  was  shown  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
village,  a  man  of  great  taste,  and  a  connois- 
seur in  painting.     He  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  he  became  the  warm  friend  of 
the  young  artist,  and,  as  far  as  drcumstances 
permitted,  his  instructor  in  literature  and 
painting.     The  younger  brother  inherited 
his  father's  taste  for  music,  and  was  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  child,  passionately  attached  to 
Richard,  on  whom  he  looked  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning  and  talent    Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
be  more  touching  than  the  attachment  of 
these  two  brothers :  at  their  leisure  hours 
they  were  always  to  be  seen  together :  their 
pleasures  or  sorrows  were  mutual    The 
privations,  injustice,  and  restraint  to  which 
they  were  subjected  appeared  to  bind  them 
to  each  other  with  a  love  **  passing  the  love 
of  woman  *,"  and  both  found  consolation  in 
the  mental  gifts  merdfully  imparted   to 
them. 


About  four  years  after  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Mond(tons,  the  lair, 
gentle  child,  then  nearly  fourteen,  became 
ill ;  growing  thin,  pale,  and  weak,  till  his 
mother  and  Richard,  in  great  alarm,  be- 
sought old  Monckton  to  let  him  have 
medical  advice.  The  request  produced  a 
storm  of  passionate  reproaches.  **  The  boy," 
he  said,  '*was  weU  enough.  He  ate  as 
much  as  was  good  for  him.  Did  they  think 
people  could  not  live  without  gormandizing 
as  they  did  f  Did  they  imagine  he  should 
throw  away  his  little  means  upon  doctors, 
who  were  all  a  set  of  cheats  f  He  should 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  1"  And  poor  lamest 
was  left  to*  pine  and  wither,  till  Richard  in 
despair  sought  out  a  physician,  and  telling 
him  their  story,  besought  him  to  come  and 
see  his  brother,  promising  to  repay  the  ad- 
vice he  asked  by  his  future  toil 

Dr.  N was  a  kind-hearted  benevolent 

man.  He  at  once  complied  with  the  youth's 
entreaty,  and  called  at  an  hour  when  the 
old  man  was  absent  at  the  farm.  Ho  found 
his  patient  worse  than  the  brother's  report 
had  led  him  to  believe.  The  illness  was 
dedine,  caused  probably  by  want  of  suM- 
dently  nourishing  food  at  a  period  of  rapid 
growth,  and  increased  by  the  overworking 
of  a  mind  that  was  ever  craving  after  know- 
ledge. He  prescribed  such  remedies  as  he 
judged  best;  but  informed  the  mother,  at 
the  same  time,  that  strengthening  food  was 
of  the  first  importance,  and  would  be  the 
best  means  to  effect  a  cure.  Alasl  how 
was  it  to  be  obtained  t  The  heart  of  the 
miser  was  impenetrable  to  their  remon- 
st|ances  and  entreaties — ^what  was  life  in 
his  eyes  compared  with  gold  f  When  they 
found  that  no  human  sympathy  could  be 
expected  from  the  father,  Uie  mother  and 
brother  determined  to  use  thdr  own  exer- 
tions to  obey  the  behest  of  the  physicaa 
Eariy  and  late  the  former  worked  at  her 
needle— the  good  doctor  finding  her  as  much 
employment  as  he  could;  whilst  Richard, 
abandoning  the  study  of  his  art,  painted 
valentines^  card-racks,  and  fancy  artides  for 
the  stetioners,  and  songht  eagerly  for  every 
opportunity  of  winning  a  few  shillings^  to 
be  spent  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  of 
the  beioved  sufferer.  But  it  was  all  too 
late ;  Ernest  sank  dowly,  but  surely. 

There  were  intervals  when  life,  like  the 
flicker  of  an  expiring  lamp,  appeared  sue- 
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oeasfuUy  struggliiig  with  death;  but  these 
occasiooal  brighteniiigs  were  always  suc- 
ceeded by  a  more  entire  prostration  and 
languor.  The  personal  beauty,  for  which 
Ernest  had  always  been  remarkable,  grew 
almost  superhuman  during  his  illness,  and 
Richard  could  not  resist  stealing  a  little  time 
from  his  busy  labors  to  paint  his  brother's 
portrait  In  the  execution  of  this  task  of 
love,  bowerer,  many  hinderanoes  occurred ; 
and  before  it  was  more  than  a  sketch,  the 
dear  original  had  passed  away  from  them  in 
one  of  those  quiet  sleeps  which,  in  such 
cases,  are  the  usual  harbingers  of  death. 
The  painting  was  removed  to  Richard's 
chamber,  and  in  the  first  agony  of  his  grief, 
forgotten ;  but  when  Ernest  had  been  com* 
mitted  to  the  grave,  and  life  had  assumed 
its  usual  monotony — more  gloomy  now  than 
ever — ^Iie  remembered  his  attempt,  and  re- 
solved on  finishing  the  likeness  from  memory. 
An  easy  task  1  for  nightly,  in  his  slumbers, 
he  saw  the  fair,  sweet  face  of  his  young 
brother.  The  second  morning  after  he  had 
resumed  his  pencil,  he  was  startled  at  find- 
ing that  the  painting  appeared  to  be  in  a 
more  advanced  state  than  he  had  left  it  the 
night  before;  but  he  landed  that  imagina- 
tion must  be  juggling  him,  and  that  he  really 
had  done  more  than  he  remembered.  The 
following  day,  however,  the  same  phenom- 
enon startled  him,  and  he  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  his  mother.  She  was  super- 
stitious, and  nervous  from  sorrow  and  regret ; 
and  she  at  once  adopted  the  fanciful  notion 
that  there  was  something  supernatural  in 
the  matter;  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
their  dear  Ernest's  gentle  spirit  having  thus 
endeavored  to  show  them,  that  in  another 
world  he  still  thought  of  them  and  loved 
them.  Richard  combated  the  idea  by  every 
argument  his  reason  offered  him ;  but  as  he 
was  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  could  give  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it,  he  was  at  last 
persuaded  by  her  earnest  entreaties  to  leave 
tlie  picture  untouched  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  see  what  consequences  would  follow. 
The  painting  progressed  I  daily,  or  rather 
nightly,  it  advanced  towards  completion. 
Every  morning  a  stronger  likeness  of  the 
dead  smiled  on  them  from  the  canvas,  and 
a  more  skilful  hand  than  the  young  painter's 
appeared  to  be  engaged  on  the  work.  It 
was  a  marvel  past  their  simple  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  the  mother,  oonfirmed  in  her  first 


belief,  resolved  to  watdi,  and  try  if  it  nugbt 
be  permitted  to  her  living  eyes  to  gaze  agiia 
upon  the  diild  whom  the  grave  had  diat 
from  her  sight  With  this  hope  she  cos- 
cealed  herself,  without  Richard's  knowledge, 
in  a  large  doeet  in  hia  bedroom— plaebg 
the  door  ajar  that  she  might  see  all  tUt 
passed  in  the  chamber.  Her  watch  vuof 
no  long  duration;  suddenly  her  aleepiqr 
son  rose  from  his  oouoh,  lighted  his  candk, 
approached  his  easel,  and  began  to  work  at 
the  portrait !  Much  amaaed,  and  half  si^ 
at  the  deception  she  beliered  he  had  pru- 
tised  on  her,  Mra  Moncktoo  issoed  from  ber 
hiding-place  and  spoke  to  him.  He  mufe 
her  no  answer ;  she  sAod  before  him-he 
saw  her  not ;  he  was  fast  asleep  I  It  to 
indeed  a  spirit's  painting ;  for  love  hsd  ia 
this  instance  burst  the  bands  of  matter,  and 
the  somnambulist  had  achieved  a  work  of 
art  that  surpassed  all  the  efforts  of  bis  vi- 
king hours. 

The  story  of  the  sleep-painting  got  sbroid, 
and  reached  the  ears  of  a  gentleman  of  lujje 
fortune,  who  resided  in  the  neighborboodl 
He  called  on  the  young  artist ;  was  jdeued 
with  his  manners;  and  proposed  eogi^ 
him  as  travelling  companion  to  hit  ovq 
son,  a  youth  about  to  yisit  Italy  with  his 
tutor ;  proffering  a  salary  that  would  enable 
him  to  cultivate  his  genius  for  peiotiog  ia 
the  land  of  its  birth,  and  of  its  perfect  loa- 
turity.  The  offer  was  eagerly  and  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  old  Monckton  made  no 
opposition  to  his  son's  wish :  be  wu  ool; 
too  thankful  to  be  relieved  firom  the  burdeo 
of  supporting  him.  Indeed,  the  miser  was 
somewhat  changed  since  Ernest's  death;  sot 
that  he  expressed  in  words  any  remorse  for 
having  preferred  his  gold  to  the  life  of  bis 
fair  young  son ;  but  from  that  time  he  nerer 
touched  the  organ — the  spirit  oi  music  ap- 
peared to  have  died  with  Ernest;  sod  he 
often  visibly  shrank  from  meeting  the  aileot 
reproach  of  Richard's  eyea.  The  neighbors 
also  shunned  Itim  ;  they  had  loved  poor 
Ernest,  and  the  conduct  of  his  father  towards 
him — the  fact  of  his  refusing  to  pay  the 
physician  who  had  attended  him  **  becaose 
he  never  sent  for  him" — and  the  meio, 
pauper-like  funeral  which  he  had  grodgii^If 
bestowed  on  the  dead — ^revolted  and  dis- 
gusted them.    A  mean  funeral  was  one  of 

the  offences  the  people  of  K never  fif' 

gavel     The  old   man  probably  detedsd 
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sometliixig  of  their  feeiin^  io  their  maonerB, 
for  he  gradually  gave  up  his  ordiaarv  work 
about  the  village — that  in,  the  keeping  io 
repair  such  cottages  as  belonged  to  him — 
and  remained  much  witliin  doors.  This 
change  of  habits  and  want  of  exerdse  told 
fiitallj  on  threescore  and  ten,  and  probably 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  two 
years  after  his  son*&  He  died  without  a 
will,  but  Jeft  very  considerable  property. 
It  was  supposed  he  died  intestate,  either 
because  he  grudged  the  expense  of  making 
a  will,  or  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  porting  from  the  gold  which 
had  had  the  worship  and  the  service  of  his 
life.  Richard,  on  his  return,  repaired  the 
old  farmhouse,  and  restored  it  to  something 
like  comfort  He  proved  liberal,  but  not 
(as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  instances) 
lavish.  The  only  piece  of  extravagance  of 
which  he  was  ever  accused — and  it  was  the 
village  stone-mason  who  blamed  him  for 
that — ^being  the  procuring  an  elegant  marble 
monument  from  Italy,  the  work  of  a  first- 
rate  sculptor,  to  place  over  the  grave  of  his 
beloved  brother.  The  figures  on  it  were — 
an  admirable  likeness  of  Ernest,  taken  from 
the  sonmamhulist's  picture,  and  two  angelic 
beings  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  risen 
spirit  with  the  palms  and  crown  of  victory 
gained  over  sorrow,  suffering,  and  death. 
The  inscription  on  the  tomb  had  an  awful 
and  touching  meaning  to  those  who  knew 
the  story  of  the  brothers  life ;  and  we  know 
not  how  we  can  better  conclude  our  sketches 
of  the  insane  fully  of  gold  worship^  than  by 
finishing  them  with  those  solemn  words — 
**  Lay  up  for  yourseltes  treasure  in  heaven." 
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THE  REVENGE  OF  ABDUL 

AN  AEABIO  BALLAD. 
I. 

Within  the  palace  coart  the  hot  ton  qulversy— 
Here  sad  there  an  oleander  shlven ; 
Windows,  doM  as  Jealousy,  around, 
Seem,  in  their  blindness,  listening  for  a  soond. 

n. 

Two  are  together ;— one,  the  mansion's  lord, 
Chief  of  the  Ben  Serrai,  for  crimes  abhorred  : 
This  was  the  day  on  which— a  gracious  deed- 
Abdul,  the  bondsman,  shonld  be  feed,  and  freed. 


m. 

On  a  barb  of  Ronda  to  the  fteedman  mounted ; 
Out  by  the  Ben  Serrai  the  gold  is  counted : 
A  meaning  look*8  exchanged^— and  Abdul  now 
Feeto  the  first  rush  of  freedom  on  hto  brow. 

IV. 

Fierce  down  the  steep  the  coal-black  barb  he  urges, 
Forth   through   the   gate    the  panting  courser 

scourges;— 
Nor  Blacks,  tlU  near  the  Vega's  verge  he  sees 
Afiu",  the  Spaniard's  banner  on  the  breeze. 

V. 

»  What  f  shall  the  bloated  minion  of  The  LitUe* 
lioad  ns  with  wrong— then  slime  me  with  his  spit- 

Uef 
Thus  to  the  earth  I  cast  the  price  of  shame- 
Henceforth  shall  vengeance  be  my  path  to  fame  I 

vx. 

*^  Have  I  not  writhed  beneath  the  loathsome  kind- 
ness 
Of  one,  who  thought  to  blind  «m  in  his  blindness  f 
Grateful  ?  my  beauteous  sister,  where  is  she  ? 
In,  roweto  I  I've  a  sword— and  I  am  fr«e  I" 

VII. 

**Ha !  at  our  trench  a  foaming  horse  hath  leapt — 
Back !  or  the  watchword  i— Past,  like  flame,  he's 

swept!— 
Saw  ye  the  glare  of  his  white-gaxlng  eye, 
'Neath  his  black  forehead,  glowering  to  the  sky  f 

vixx. 

Lo !  to  the  royal  tent  the  Moor  hath  ridden— 
Within  the  royal  tent  hath  stalk'd,  unbidden  ;— 
*^  Monarch  I  I  live,  I  flght,  I  Ihll  for  thee— 
Rank'd  'gainst  Granada  only  lei  me  be  I" 

IX. 

^^Awayl"    quoth     Ferdinand,     « presamptnons 

Moor— 
Thlnk'st  thou  our  realm's  resources  are  so  poor? 
Guards !  be  the  intruder  thrust  beyond  our  posts- 
No  room  for  renegades,  'mid  Christian  hosts  t" 

X. 

Upon  bis  chest  the  2ogrV»  Jaw  hath  dropp'd— 
An  instant,  you  had   thought   his  heort's-blood 

siopp'd : 
The  next,  he  hath  retired,  with  eye  to  earth, 
And  on  hto  steed  redraws  the  slacken'd  girth. 

XI. 

Sullenly  he  eross'd  the  Christton  line- 
Moodily  exchanged  the  Moslem  sign ; 
llirough  the  gate  hto  staggering  stallion  led ; 
Silent,  in  his  stall,  unssddled,  fed. 

XII. 

Up  the  Albsyxin  clanks  his  armed  heel, 
From  his  breastplate  bnms  the  blaze  of  steel  ;— 
On  his  thigh  his  scimitar  to  braced, 
And  a  dagger  glimmers  at  hto  waist. 

t  Boabdil  was  surnamed  ElGhioo— 7%s  LUtU, 
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xm. 

The  fountains  sparkle  in  the  palace  eonrt 
Of  the  Ben  Semi ;  aloof,  sleek  couners  snort 
Beneath  a  horseshoe  arch  the  chieftain  tils 
Musingij,  and  strokes  his  beard  by  fitS) 

xnr. 

Olives  utter,  as  an  air  goes  by, 
Mnrmnr^d  thanks  tor  each  refreshing  sigh ; 
Bat,  as  Ihey  cease,  becalmed,  the  windows  round 
Pour  rich  treasures  in  the  lap  of  sound, 

XV. 

^8  the  Toloe  of  women  which  doth  fling 
Such  a  silvery  sweetness  flrom  its  wing ; 
And  the  grim  chieftain  smiles,  for  he  doth  deem 
He  knows  each  tuneful  laugh,  and  girlish  scream. 

XVI. 

Up  the  echoing  court  a  tresd  Is  heard  ;— 
Fkom  the  olive  springs  the  startled  bird  ;— 
The  shadow  of  a  form,  erect  and  proud. 
Hath  moved  across  those  windows,  like  a  cloud. 

XVII. 

Wss  there  an  ear  within  which  knew  the  tread  f 
Was  there  a  heart  it  llird  with  hope,  or  dread  f 
Who  knows?— though  sure,  of  him  whose  steps  in- 
trude 
Tlius  rudely  here.  Ml  dangerous  leem'd  the  mood. 

xvm. 

«  What  1  so  soon  retumM  I—Blamlllah  I  boy, 
Are  these  the  trophies  of  thy  new  employ  f 
Sweat,  and  dust,  and  rust,  and  blood-shot  eye~- 
Be  such  the  fruits  of  gold  and  liberty  V* 

XIX. 

**  Hearken  f*  cried  the  youth ;— but  at  the  word 
One  well-known  voice  within  the  Harem*s  heard— 
^  Oh,  brother,  hold !    Thy  murderous  aim  I  see ; — 
Spare  him,  for  pity— for  thyself- /«r  m$  /** 

XX. 

<«  He's  doomM  P  he  cried ;  and,  like  the  lightning- 
dart, 
A  two-edged  dagger's  in  the  chieftain's  heart  ;— 
An  instant,  and  he's  grasp'd  him  by  the  hair— 
The  next— a  headlMS  corse  lies  quivering  there. 

XXI. 

A  moment  more,— and,  as  the  life-blood  flows, 
The  crashing  head  against  the  casement  goes ; 
Then,  ere  It  drops  amid  the  shrieking  throng, 
Hath  fled  the  avenger  of  his  sister^  wrong. 

xxn. 

Fled!  but  how  flu* T— before  their  master's  gate 
Be  sure  a  grisly  band  of  henchmen  wait: 
«  Accursed  slave  I— our  master  slain  by  thee  T 
Thus  fh>m  thy  recreant  corse  the  soul  we  f^ee !" 

xxxn. 

Hack'd  with  a  hundred  wounds  young  Abdul 

lies— 
And,ss  he  Ufts  his  last  look  to  the  skies, 
Above  him  bends  a  form  he  knows  too  well — 
The  sister,  whom  he  loved— for  whom  he  fell  I 
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Lo,  the  moon  upon  our  white  Alhambra 
IxMks,  a  loving  queen  upon  her  towers^ 

But  there's  whiter  marble  in  yon  Zambra, 
Purer  Ught  within  these  hearts  of  oum 

n. 

Within  yon  lawns  a  thousand  bubbling  vitm 
Fling  their  effiilgent  kisses  o*er  the  flowoir- 

But  oh,  the  glances  of  Granada's  daugfiten 
Drop  deeper  treasures  In  these  hesrti  oToani 

m. 
War  is  good— but  when  the  flght  is  (bughlen, 

And  eve  unclasps  the  helm  in  beauty^  bov«, 
How  sweeter  fhr  to  clasp  the  unforgotteD^ 

Whose  hearfb  a  Kiblab  to  this  heart  of  om  I 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

To  a  man  under  the  influence  of  emotkn, 
nature  is  ever  a  great  mirror  full  of  odo- 
tiona  To  the  satiated  and  quiescent  slooe, 
she  is  a  cold,  dead  window  for  the  oatrvd 
world. 

Do  good  and  fly  from  evil  is  the  lan  of 
human  duty.  This  is  Tirtne  in  short-hiai 
perfection  in  epitome,  and  heaven  b  lenr- 
sion. 

Thikgs  are  often  impoasible  becsnse  en- 
ardice  makes  them  sa 

It  has  generally  been  noticed,  that  those 
who  have  most  cause  for  presumption  db- 
play  it  least — as  a  treasure-car  mskea  lea 
rattle  in  the  streets  than  an  empty  csiriige. 

Hb  that  does  any  thing  praisewarthj 
merely  to  fulfil  a  promise  is  not  likeljto 
derive  much  satisfaction  from  the  perfcnn* 
anoe. 

All  genius  is  metaphysical,  became  the 
ultimate  end  of  genius  is  ideal,  however  it 
may  be  actualized  by  incidental  and  leo- 
dental  circumstances. 

In  the  treatment  of  nervous  compUint^ 
he  is  the  best  physician  who  is  the  moit 
ingenious  inspirer  of  hope. 

Tmt  magnet  does  not  more  surely  and 
powerfully  attract  the  needle,  than  joutl), 
by  some  electric  sympathy  of  sool,  is  at- 
tracted by  youtL 

«  Don't  care,"  shipwrecked  Harry  m  tk 
coast  of  Africa ;  "  do  care,"  shipwrecks  nisBj 
a  precious  vessel  on  the  ooart  of  society. 
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BAILWAT8:  THEIR  DITRODUCnOIi 
INTO  GREAT  BRTTAM. 

PuBUo  railroads  are  exactly  coeval  with 
the  nineteeoth  century,  for  the  legidative 
act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Sur- 
rey line  in  1801,  was  the  first  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  this  nature;  all  earlier  railways 
having  heen  purely  private  works,  chiefly 
Eflsodated  viitx  mines  or  collierie&  Oast- 
iroo  plate-rails,  fastened  on  rough  blocks  of 
atone,  were  adopted  on  the  Surrey  tram- 
road,  which  unites  Croydon  and  Wands- 
worth, and  is  nine  miles  long,  including  the 
branch  to  Carshalton,  being  of  nearly  the 
same  length  as  the  first  Scottish  railway,  the 
Kilmarnock  and  Tnxm  line  in  Ayrshire,  the 
Act  for  which  waa  passed  in  1808.  An 
'  outlay  of  £60,000  was  required  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Surrey  line,  and  the  sole  motive 
power  employed  was  horses.  Three  years 
afterwards  a  new  locomotive  agent  of  as 
much,  but  of  very  different  mettle,  made  its 
modest  d6bilt  on  the  railway  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  South  Wales.  Fresh  from  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Richard  Trevithick, 
and  Andrew  Vivian,  of  Camborne  in  Corn- 
wall, the  **  car  without  horses,  the  car  with- 
out wings,"  displayed  its  first  performances 
**  with  a  rush  and  a  roar"  undoubtedly,  if 
not  with  "the  speed  of  a  dream f  but 
drawing  on  this  first  experiment  ten  tons  of 
iron,  and  the  carriages  containing  them,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles^  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour,  without  requiring  a  second 
supply  of  water.  Not  content  with  a  private 
stage,  the  locomotive  ventured  into  public 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  between 
Stockton  and  Wilton  Park  Colliery,  opened 
CO  the  2'7th  of  September,  1826  ;  whidi  was 
the  first  public  railway  on  which  steam- 
power  was  employed;  and  where  it  was 
associated  with  horse-power,  and  applied 
both  by  locomotive  and  stationary  engines. 
This  union  of  agents  proved  far  from  bar* 
monious,  especially  as  there  was  only  a 
single  pair  of  rails,  with  passbg  stations ; 
and  great  delays  necessarily  occurred.  Hie 
attention  of  the  scientific  and  commercial 
world  was  now,  however,  fully  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  this  new  form  of  power, 
which  had  been  so  successfully  ^>plied  to 
navigation.  Not  only  were  the  Darlington 
engines  of  inferior  construction,  but  the  field 
vobiL — 88 


selected  for  the  development  of  thdr  capa- 
bilities was  particularly  unfortunate,  from 
the  steep  gradients  abounding  on  that  line. 
Tet  the  day  of  triumph  was  not  far  distant. 
Already  the  *'Qrand  Experimental  Rail- 
road" was  more  than  schemed ;  for  in  the 
year  preceding  the  opening  for  trafiic  of  the 
Darlington  and  Stockton  line,  the  first 
prospectus  had  appeared  of  a  company  es- 
tablished for  the  formation  of  a  double 
railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
They  obtained  their  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1826,  despite  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  Canal  proprietors,  who  had  procured  the 
rejection  of  the  Company's  petition  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  the  year  before.  This 
scheme  originated  with  Mr.  William  James 
of  liondon,  in  1822,  (the  projector  also  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,)  who 
influenced  Mr.  Saunders  of  Liverpool,  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  lather  of  the  under- 
taking, so  much  in  favor  of  the  project,  that 
that  gentleman  caused  a  survey  of  the  line 
to  be  made  at  his  own  expense.  A  work 
published  in  1820,  called  "  A  Qeneral  Iron 
Railway,"  claims  however  for  the  author, 
Mr.  Thomas  Qray  of  Leeds,  the  honor  of 
having  founded  the  existing  railway  systeoL 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Brussels  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
1846,  explaining  the  merits  of  Mr.  Qray,  who, 
when  he  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  said  to  him  in  prophetic  tones : 
— **  Here  is  the  main -spring  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  world :  all  distances  shall  disap- 
pear ;  people  will  come  here  fhmi  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  without  danger,  and  with- 
out fatigue;  companies  will  be  formed, 
immense  capital  paid  and  invested;  tha 
system  shall  extend  over  all  countries; 
emperors,  kings,  and  governors  will  be  its  de- 
fenders ;  and  this  discovery  will  be  put  oo  a 
par  with  that  of  printing."  Th0  insufficient 
of  the  existing  means  of  transport  was  most 
strongly  felt  at  Liverpool,  "the  greatest 
thoroughfiure  in  the  world,"  and  it  is  not  the 
least  honor  of  her  enterprising  merchanta 
that  they  "with  fostering  care,"  as  Mr.  H. 
Scrivener  says, "  nursed  the  new-bom  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  landowners^  canal  pro- 
prietors, and  others,  desired  its  destroctioD, 
and  combined  to  crush  the  project  in  its 
bud.  Then  it  was  theyshi^ded  it  from 
attack,  and  drew  forth  its  latent  principle^ 
discovered  its  giant  strength,  and  at  mudk 
cost  of  time  and  mooey  exhibited  all  ita 
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nrCncfl  in  pr«etical  nsnlti  ▼hkfa  finally 
■ilenoed  oppontion." 

Was  erer  a  grcAt  boon  olfcr«d  to  man- 
kind which  provoked  not  the  opposition  of 
short -sigfated  selfishness  and  ignorance! 
When  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  metro- 
politan tnmpike-roads  to  greater  distances, 
the  fiumers  of  the  surrounding  counties 
became  dreadlblly  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  additional  competitors)  reduced  prices, 
and  resultive  ruin.  They  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment against  the  measure,  alleging,  **  That 
the  remoter  counties  would  be  able,  from 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  labor  in  them, 
to  sell  their  produce  in  London  at  a  lower 
rate  than  they  could  do ;  and  that  their 
rents  would  be  reduced  and  cultiTation 
ruined  by  the  measure  I"  How  have  their 
sapient  predictions  been  verified  9  As  Mr. 
Porter  says,  **  The  plan  has  been  henefieial 
to  them,  inasmuch  as,  by  providing  for  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  city,  it  has  ren- 
dered it  a  far  better  market  for  their  pecu- 
liar productions."  What  wonder  that  such 
an  innovation  as  Railways  was  strenuously 
opposed,  threatening,  as  it  did,  the  ooacbiog 
interest,  and  the  posting  interest,  the  canal 
interest,  and  the  sporting  interest,  and 
private  interests  of  every  variety.  **  Gentle- 
men, as  an  individuai,"  said  a  sporting  M.  P. 
for  Cheltenham,  "  I  hate  your  railways ;  I 
detest  them  altogether ;  I  wish  the  oonooe- 
tors  of  the  Cheltenham  and  Oxford,  and  the 
oonooctors  of  every  other  scheme,  including 
the  solicitors  and  engineers,  were  at  rest  in 
Paradise.  Gentlemen,  I  detest  railroads; 
nothing  is  more  distasteful  to  me  than  to 
hear  the  echo  of  our  hills  reverberating  with 
the  noise  of  hissing  railroad  engines,  running 
through  the  heart  of  our  hunting  country, 
and  destroying  that  noble  sport  to  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  from  my  childhood." 
And  at  Tewkesbury,  one  speaker  contended 
that  "any  railway  would  be  injurious;** 
compared  engines  to  **  war-horses  and  fiery 
meteors ;"  and  afiirmed  that  '*  the  evils  con- 
tained in  Pandora's  box  were  but  trifles> 
compared  with  those  that  would  be  conse- 
quent on  railwaya"  Even  in  go  a-headative 
America,  some  steady  jog-trotting  opponents 
raised  their  voices  against  the  nascent  sys- 
tem ;  one  of  whom  (a  canal  stockholder  by 
the  way)  chronicled  the  following  objective 
aigumenti.  "  He  saw  what  would  be  the 
•ifeot  of  it ;  that  it  would  sot  the  whole 


world  a-gadding.  Twenty  milea 
air  1  Why,  yon  will  not  be  able  to  keepan 
apprentice-boy  at  his  work ;  every  Satnrd^ 
evening  he  must  take  a  trip  to  Ohio,  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  with  his  sweetheart 
Grave  plodding  dtiiens  will  be  flying  about 
like  comets.  All  local  attadunents  must  he 
at  an  end.  It  will  encourage  fiigfatineas  of 
intellect  Yeracioua  people  will  torn  into 
the  most  immeasurable  liars;  all  their 
conceptions  will  be  exaggerated  by  their 
magnificent  notions  of  distance.  'Only  a 
hundred  miles  off!  Tut,  nonsense,  m  step 
across,  madam,  and  bring  your  fan  T  *  Pr^, 
sir,  will  you  dine  with  me  to-day  at  my 
little  box  at  Alleghany  r  '  Why,  indeed, 
I  don't  know.  I  shall  be  in  town  until 
twelve.  Well,  I  shall  be  there;  but  yon 
must  let  me  off  in  time  for  the  theatre' 
And  then,  sir,  there  will  be  barrels  of  pork, 
and  cargoes  of  flour,  and  chaldrons  of  coals, 
and  even  lead  and  whisky,  and  sudi-like 
sober  things,  that  have  always  been  used  to 
sober  travelling,  whisking  away  like  a  set 
of  sky-rocketa  It  will  upset  all  the  gravity 
of  the  nation.  If  two  gentlemen  have  aa 
affair  of  honor,  they  have  only  to  ateal  off  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  no  jurisdic- 
tion can  touch  them.  And  then,  sir,  think 
of  flying  for  debt  I  A  set  of  bailifb,  mount- 
ed on  bomb-shells,  would  not  overtake  an 
absconded  debtor,  only  give  him  a  fiur  start 
Upon  the  whole,  sir,  it  is  a  pestilential, 
topsy-turvy,  harum-scarum  whirligig.  Q\y^ 
me  Uie  old,  solemn,  straightforward,  regular 
Dutch  canal — three  miles  an  hour  for  ex- 
presses, and  two  for  ordinary  joomeya,  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  heavy  load  I  I  go  for 
beasts  of  burden :  it  is  more  primitive  and 
scriptural,  and  suits  a  moral  and  religious 
people  better.  None  of  your  hop-akip-and- 
jump  whimsies  for  me." 

The  incredulity  and  laughter  with  which 
Mr.  Stephenson's  opinions  were  listened  to 
by  Parliamentary  Committees  conoeming 
the  velocity  he  expected  to  attain,  are  well 
known.  He  was  implored  by  the  Directors 
who  engaged  him  not  to  indulge  before  tbese 
legislators  in  the  visionary  schemes,  which 
led  him  to  contemplate  the  achievement  in 
speed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
lest  he  should  bring  discredit  on  their  enter- 
prise. He  says,  that  "he  sought  England 
over  for  a  man  to  support  him  in  his  evi- 
dence before  Parliament,  and  could  find  only 
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one  nuui,  James  Walker;  and  was  then 
afraid  to  call  that  gentleman,  because  he 
knew  nothing  about  railways.  He  had  then 
no- one  to  tell  his  tale  to  but  Mr.  Saunders, 
who  did  listen  to  him,  and  kept  his  spirits 
up."  But  the  exigencies  of  Liverpool  in- 
spired her  inhabitants  with  sufScient  energy 
to  overcome  all  obstacles.  Certainly  there 
were  two  canals  between  that  town  and 
Manchester,  but  they  were  inadequate  for 
tlie  existing  traffic  of  those  emporiums  of 
commerce,  which  then  amounted  to  more 
than  a  thoosand  tons  daily,  and  would  greatly 
increase  with  added  fiusilities  of  transport 
It  was  estimated  that  these  towns  annually 
consumed  not  lets  than  a  million  tons  of 
coals,  supplied  from  the  mines  of  St.  Helena ; 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  by  canal,  but  which 
would  be  reduced  one-half  by  the  proposed 
railway,  and  effect  upon  the  carriage  the 
yearly  saving  of  £100,000. 

Thus  stimulated,  the  Company's  engineers 
Tigorously  set  to  work,  in  June,  1826,  con- 
scious that  there  was  no  child's  play  before 
them.  The  tunnels  to  be  excavated,  and 
mosses  to  be  drained,  the  viaducts  to  be 
erected,  and  levels  to  be  sunk,  would  tax 
and  test  to  the  utmost  their  ingenuity  and 
•kilL  Exclusive  of  tunnelling,  the  cuttings 
amounted  to  nearly  720,000,000  cubic  yards, 
Professor  Barlow  tells  us,  and  the  embank- 
ments to  276,000.  Chat  Moss,  a  bog  so  soft 
aa  to  be  impassable  by  a  pedestrian,  ex- 
cept in  unusually  dry  weather,  was  the  first 
scene  of  their  operations ;  and  a  trial  of  per- 
severance it  proved  of  no  ordinary  kind; 
especially  as  it  was  the  reverse  of  a  **  labor 
of  love,"  being  a  difficulty  not  naturally  and 
necessarily  imposed  upon  the  construction 
of  the  line,  but  entailed  upon  the  Company 
by  the  blind  opposition  of  Lords  Sefton  and 
Derby  to  the  course  of  the  original  line, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  tlie  chief 
engineer,  whidi  would  have  traversed  a  por- 
tion of  these  noblemen's  property.  Moreover, 
the  compulsory  adoption  of  this  inferior  line 
ioTolved  the  additional  evil  of  a  double 
gradient,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  each 
Tray,  and  rising  one  foot  in  ninety-six  in  both 
directiona 

This  is  a  permanent  and  most  serious  dis- 
advantage to  the  working  of  the  line.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  &r  more  important  to  make 
a  railway  level  than  a  turnpike  road,  as  the 
resistance  to  the  descending  tenden<7  of  a 


load  on  an  inclined  plane  is  fiir  greater  on  the 
latter  road  than  on  the  iron  one ;  for  as  double 
the  impulsive  force  is  required  on  a  smooth 
macadamized  road  rising  one  foot  in  tieelve, 
to  that  which  would  draw  the  same  load  on 
a  level  line,  the  rise  of  only  one  in  iwo-kun- 
dredrand'forty  feet  on  the  railway,  requires 
the  impulsive  force  to  be  doubled ;  and  a 
nearly  quadrupled  power  on  these  particular 
gradienta  If  the  mortification  were  not 
sufficiently  severe  at  first,  its  measure  was 
completed  not  many  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line ; 
when  a  second  line  was  contemplated  be- 
tween these  towns,  which  tUese  very  lords^ 
"  grown  wiser  than  of  yore,"  were  willing 
enough  to  admit  through  their  grounds ;  ex- 
perience having  taught  the  proprietors  of 
land  the  increased  value  of  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  railwaya  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it  then.  Chat  Moss,  the  beloved  of  snipes 
and  Jack-o'*lanterns,  must  be  drained  and 
levelled,  although  4^  miles  in  length,  and,  in 
some  parts  especially,  of  almost  unlimited 
capacity  for  the  reception  of  solids  without 
apparent  surfacial  improvement.  Through 
this  semi-fluid  an  iron  rod  would  sink  by  its 
own  weight ;  and  tons  upon  tons  of  embank- 
ment were  absorbed  before  this  yielding 
morass  could  bo  rondorcd  fit  for  the  support 
of  any  superstructure. 

Night  and  day,  navvy  and  horse  worked, 
but  winced  not  at  the  pulpy  foe.  Gradually 
they  gorged  with  their  interminable  heap* 
ings  the  last  and  most  insatiable  half-mile 
on  the  Eastern  border;  and  on  May -day, 
1880,  the  Rocket  Engine  steamed  a  carriage 
full  of  enterprise  across  the  Moss.  The  in- 
genious method  by  which  this  difficulty  was 
mainly  overcome  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
R  Ritchie.  ''As  the  materials  laid  down 
for  an  embankment,  about  four  feet  high, 
gradually  sunk,  it  became  impossible  to  use 
either  day  or  gravel  Recourse  was  there- 
fore had  to  the  most  iUelf  for  the  forming 
of  the  embankment)  which,  from  its  less 
specific  gravity,  would  not  be  so  liable  to 
sink ;  and  by  cutting  drains  every  ^yq  yards 
apart,  and  Uying  the  moss  dry  between  the 
drains,  it  formed  an  excellent  material  for 
the  embankment,  requiring  only  four  or  ^ye 
times  the  quantity  which  would  have  been 
used  on  solid  ground.  In  forming  the  road 
on  the  surfece  of  the  moss,  drains  were  first 
cut  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  lateral 
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oMt  to  ctrrj  off  the  watar,  tod  by  thit 
BMMit  the  sarfiMe  aoquirad  tenecitj  aad 
oootolidatifliL  Upoo  thu  hurdlea»  wi^ered 
with  heath,  were  Imid  tniuTeriely.  Upoo 
thete  were  placed  two  feet  of  bellaet  or  graT- 
el,  to  form  the  permaneot  road,  and  on  which 
the  wooden  aleepers  for  the  rails  were  bed- 
ded." The  Pair  Mom,  too,  was  solidified ; 
the  Sankey  Viaduct,  from  siztj  to  seventy 
HMt  in  httghti  was  erected ;  the  liTcrpool 
Tunnel,  through  1,970  yards  of  moist  earth, 
sand,  or  sandstone,  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £86,000 ;  and  the  finishing  toudi 
applied  to  the  eoostmetiTe  works  of  this 
railway  (thirty-one  miles  in  length  between 
the  terminal  stations)  by  spanning  the  Irwell 
with  a  noble  stone  bridge,  in  September, 
1829 ;  the  total  expense  amounting  to  nearly 
£740,00a 

And  now  the  great  question  presented 
itself  for  the  company's  solution,  of  the 
tractiTc  power  to  be  employed  on  their  com- 
pleted highway.  Three  rivals  entered  the 
lists:  horses,  stationary  engines,  locomo> 
tires ;  but  flesh  and  blood  soon  withdrew 
from  a  contest  with  iron ;  lungs  could  not 
compete  with  boilers ;  breath  stood  a  sorry 
diaooe  opposed  to  steam.  Two  gentlemen 
in  the  direction  of  the  company,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  H.  Booth,  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, and  quickly  narrowed  the  question 
to  the  riTal  forms  of  engine;  Messrs  J. 
Walker  and  J.  U.  Rastriek,  both  dyil  en- 
gineers, were  next  commiasioned  to  make 
obserrations  and  comparisons  on  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  applying  steam  power. 
They  accordingly  laid  two  separate  reports 
before  the  Board,  adTocating  the  adoption 
of  the  stationary  steam-enginei  But  Mr. 
George  Stephenson,  "  the  father  of  the  loco- 
motive system,"  was  strongly  of  a  different 
opmion,  and  was  supported  in  his  views  by 
the  majority  of  the  Directors,  who  resolved 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  locomotive 
engine;  and,  therefore,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  invention  of  improvements, 
of  which  they  deemed  this  machine  to  be 
iosceptible,  they  offered  a  premium  of  £600, 
to  be  contended  for  in  1829,  for  the  most 
approved  engine,  fulfilling  the  condition  of 
liinitation  in  weight  to  six  tons,  (those  in 
use  averaging  nine  tons,)  freedom  from 
emoke,  a  capability  of  drawing  at  start- 
ing three  times  its  own  w«ght,  and  of  trav- 
elling seventy  miles  with  that  load  at  a 


minimum  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Four 
oompetitors  presented  themselves  for  UiaL 
October  the  6th  was  the  day  appobted  for 
the  struggle,  and  the  weledM  arena  was 
about  two  m'iles  in  extent,  on  the  ematem 
side  of  Rainhill  Bridge,  the  only  perfect^ 
level  part  of  the  railroad. 

London,  Newcastle,  Darlington,  and  Leith 
engaged  in  the  noble  rivalry :  Messrs.  Brahh- 
waite  and  Ericson  entering  the  "  Novelty^ 
on  the  lists,  the  smallest  engine,  weighing 
2  tons  16  cwt ;  Mr.  Burstall  of  Leith  brought 
forward  the  **  Perseverance,"  weighing  S 
tons  17  ewl;  the ** Kocket,"  whose  "train- 
ing^ was  first  completed,  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  R  Stephenson  of  Newcastle,  and  weigh- 
ed 4  tons  8  cwt;  and  the  fourth  can^ 
date  was  the  **  Sans  Psriel,''  also  wc^ghbg 
4  tons  8  cwt,  and  constructed  by  Mr. 
Ackworth,  of  Darlii^gton.  Every  run  was 
a  heat,  certainly,  but  of  course  the  compet- 
itors ran  in  succession.  No  spurred  and 
leather-nnmentionabled  rider  in  thii  contest 
lashed  his  steed.  Shovels  and  pokers  took 
place  of  whips  and  rowels ;  and,  instead  at 
melted-down  jockeys  in  rainbow-hoed  jack- 
ets, men  smoke-b^imed  and  fostisa-clad 
governed  the  reins.  But  never  did  a  Derby 
day  or  8t  Leger  give  birth  to  so  honorable 
an  excitement  as  prevailed  in  this  salamsn- 
drine  race.  No  betting-riog  was  required 
to  give  it  interest  And  who  was  victor! 
**  Peneverance"  for  once  foiled  to  "  overcome 
all  difficulties,"  and  easily  yielded  the  con- 
test to  names  of  greater  pretension ;  whOe 
the  **  Novelty,"  unfortunately  borsting  a 
vessel,  was  compelled  to  seek  retirement 
and  professional  aid.  Mr.  Ackworth's  en- 
gine made  a  gallant  show,  performing  22^ 
miles  of  the  course  in  1  hour  87  minutes ;  but 
the  **  Sans  Pareil,"  becoming  disabled  after 
the  same  foshion  as  her  metropolitan  rival, 
lost  her  diance  of  victory.  So  the  "  Rocket* 
won  the  field,  attaining  29  miles  per  hoar 
at  her  greatest  speed,  and  11^  milee  at  her 
slowest  pace ;  accomplishing  the  whole  jour- 
ney twice  at  an  average  rate  of  12  nine- 
twentieth  miles  per  hour,  and  receiving  the 
premium  at  the  award  of  the  judges,  Mi 
Rastridc,  Wood,  and  Kennedy. 


As  nightingales  love  most  to  sing  near 
an  echo,  so  does  the  heart  speak  londeet 
near  tones  of  music. 
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WESTER  HOLIDAYS  AT  A  SWISS 
SCHOOL 

Wos  betide  the  unfortuoate  wight  who 
was  latest  dressed  on  the  hut  moming  of 
theOldTearl  We  ail  went  to  bed  on  the 
ere  of  that  day  with  handkerchiefe  in  knots 
under  oar  pillows^  and  long  before  it  dawn- 
ed the  majority  were  on  the  alert  without 
requiring  any  aid  from  the  stentorian  Toice 
which  usually  aroused  them.  The  earliest 
of  these  ante-peep-of-day-boys  having  com- 
pleted their  own  toilet,  would  steal  to  a 
friend's  bedside,  and,  with  finger  on  lip,  give 
him  his  shirt  and  the  hour  of  the  watch, 
while  the  rest  continued  snoring ;  and  when 
all  the  light  sleepers  and  those  next  in  their 
confidence,  were  in  their  shoes  (nearly  half 
the  school  being  usually  dressed  before  the 
rest  knew  their  danger  or  whereabouts)  the 
laglasts  springing  simultaneously  out  of 
bed,  turned  the  late  quiet  dormitory  into  a 
very  noisy  assemUy-room.  Never  did  be- 
reaved hive  buzz  more  dtdefully,  on  first 
discovering  the  loss  of  their  queen,  than 
lamented  some  of  our  sans-culottes  on  first 
missing  these  indispensable  articles  of  attire ; 
and,  when  the  mischievous  rogue  who  had 
filched  and  secreted  at  length  restored  them 
to  their  owner,  he  was  often  unable,  from 
sheer  deficiency  of  breath  or  buttons,  to 
adjust  them  on  his  person  in  time,*whilst  to 
add  to  his  confusion,  a  knot  of  comrades 
already  dad,  would  stand  by  shouting  to 
the  loiterers  to  make  haste,  and  betting 
whole  batchen  against  kreutzers  on  some 
still  uncovered  pair  of  shoulders,  in  immi- 
nent risk  of  that  moming^s  knouting.  When 
of  the  few  who  yet  remained  unjacketed,  all 
but  one  had  wriggled  into  their  dothes-^e, 
thus  doomed  to  be  the  scape-goat  of  the  Old 
Tear,  might  spare  himself  that  trouble ;  the 
custom  was  to  seize  and  carry  him  to  the 
further  end  of  the  long  room,  where,  ahready 
drawn  up  in  double  file,  were  stationed  the 
whole  muster  of  his  dass-mates,  all  vodfieir- 
ously  cracking  jokes  and  handkerchiefs  at 
his  expense,  and  loudly  demanding  their 
victim.  Swiftly,  smartly,  and  without  in- 
termission, down  came  a  hundred  tapering 
scourges  at  once  on  the  legs,  back,  and 
shoulders  of  the  delinquent;  nor  did  the 
bellowing  representative  of  Saint  Sylvestre, 
whose  day  it  ii^  and  whose  martyrdom  we 


thus  commemorated,  escape  into  the  corri- 
dor without  acquiring  a  very  lively  sense  of 
what  his  patnm  must  have  endured,  if,  as 
the  chronides  relate,  he  was  really  put  to 
death  by  flagellatioa  But  the  breakfast  of 
the  New  Tear,  a  panacea  for  all  bruises,  and 
more  than  a  compensation  for  the  ill-usage 
he  had  sustained  at  our  hands,  was  by  this 
time  ready  and  announced.  The  hot  fra- 
grant coffee  issued  in  browner  streams  from 
spouts  of  twice  the  usual  calibre ;  a  general 
Ham  des  vaehet  had  taken  place  that  mom- 
ing under  the  windows ;  and  the  oonsum|>- 
tion  of  milk  this  day  was  unrestricted  and 
undiluted;  every  platter  foamed  at  least 
twice  to  the  brim  with  fresh  supplies,  loaves 
of  immense  proportions  absolutely  barrica- 
ded the  tables;  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  tpeCf  tnitz,  and  walnuts;  and 
every  thing  was  on  an  equally  substantial 
scale  of  good  cheer.  Our  butteries  turned 
out  but  one  such  breakfast  in  the  year,  but 
that  was  a  liotCt  break&st,  umu  »ane  at  lea. 
On  this  one  occasion  we  had  every  induce- 
ment to  eat  more  than  enough ;  and  if  boya 
could  die  of  surfdt^  verily  we  had  been  in 
peril.  As  it  was,  the  experiment  tried  but 
once  a  year  did  none  of  us  any  harm.  When 
each  had  out  of  the  good  things  before  him 
garrisoned  bis  stomach  with  a  month's  pro- 
visions— and  even  bulimia  must  pause  for 
want  of  capadty — ^in  came  Herr  R  .  , 
stretching  forth  his  arm,  like  Paul  before 
Festus,  requesting  a  minute's  silence  and 

attentioa    A  man  of  Herr  R ^'s  altitude, 

the  six  fSset  high,  which  **  looked  six  inches 
higher,"  with  his  Famese  herculean  breadth 
of  shoulder,  and  grave,  dignified  deport- 
ment, might  have  secured  an  uninterrupted 
hearing  under  drcumstances  less  favorable 
than  having  a  holiday  to  announce  to  his 
delighted  auditmy.  The  herald  of  these 
pleasing  tidings  at  once  stopt  every  mouth, 
and  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  his 
listeners,  who  waited  with  ears  erect  and 
dropping  chin  for  the  coming  **  allocution." 
The  Herr's  gay  dress,  which  was  never  seen 
but  afler  breakfiut  on  the  1st  of  January, 
attracted  almost  as  much  attention  as  the 
wearer :  and  no  wonder ;  for  his  wide  shoul- 
ders were  cased  in  a  pea^green  coat,  studded 
with  glass  buttons,  a  coat  of  such  dimensions 
that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  might  have  been 
proud  to  strip  it  from  the  back  of  any  of  his 
stalwart  victims;  his  equally  broad  diest 
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fffcawia*!  one  aotlre  partarre  of  llow«r*«iii- 
broidered  ploab ;  while  two  ooIoimI  eyltn- 
dan  of  Una  doth  bagged  our  QoUath'a 
tarraa  and  toes  aa  effsciuaUy as  a  pettiooat; 
prtaentiiy  himtalf  beforo  us  in  this  holiday 
trim,  no  wonder  if  wa  viewed  him  wfth 
oomplaeeocj.  His  speech—the  antipodes 
of  himself— was  short  and  unadorned. 
Having  announced  one  week's  holiday,  he 
next  proclaimed  the  addition  of  two  more 
days,  for  the  express  purpose  oi  ceiebratiog 
old  Pestalosii*s  birthday  with  a  ball  This 
last  news  set  all  the  trenchers  on  the  table 
dancing  in  anticipation,  and  the  whole  school 
a-chonising  the  following  finale  from  a 
birthday  ode  composed  in  honor  of  our 
TeneraUe  caput  :— 

011*11  Tit,  06  pin  chill,  del  Joan  longs  et  proe* 

pins.   Qa*UTit! 
Qb*U  vUI    qall  vltl     (bis)    Is   BseUlsttr  dss 

purest 

These  salvos  of  applause  having  subsided, 
Harr  R  had  another  piece  of  intelligence 
to  communicate— the  fttct,  that  three  full* 
siaed  porkers  waiting  to  be  stuck,  were  now 
in  the  butcher's  hands,  affording  a  fine  op- 
portunity, as  we  were  told,  for  liaving  many 
interesting  analogies  between  their  insides 
and  our  own  pointed  out  by  one  who  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both.  But  as  we 
were  much  too  young  to  take  an  interest  in 
conipaimtive  anatomy,  and  our  dislike  of 
Uood  was  of  a  more  positive  character  than 
our  thirst  for  instruction,  most  of  us  would 
leaaa  him  as  coroner  with  a  very  small  jury 
to  decide  on  these  cases  of  auieide,  and,  i>er' 
mission  sought  and  obtained  from  the  head 
usher,  proceeded  to  the  stable  for  the  only 
horse  of  the  establishment,  and  to  the  shed 
for  the  ally  of  his  decrepitude,  a  very  shag- 
gy donkey.  Harnessing  these,  by  means  of 
sundry  old  straps  and  cords,  to  a  cart  as 
crasy  as  one,  and  as  rough  as  the  other,  we 
were  soon  ready  for  a  day's  jaunt  to  the 
Jura,  to  bring  back  supplies  of  holly,  pine- 
cones,  and  misletoe,  against  the  approaching 
ball  It  was  a  lively  group,  and  no  bad 
subject  for  a  Dutch  easel,  when,  the  harness- 
ing at  length  completed  under  the  shelter- 
ing wall  of  the  old  tower,  stood  on  its  high 
wheels  the  dilapidated  garden  cart  filled  for 
the  nonce  with  no  end  of  inside  passengers ; 
the  happy  charioteer,  elected  by  lot,  a  little 
above  the  rest,  with  a  long,  well-weighted 
parch  and  knotted  whip-cord  lash,  ready 


for  a  start ;  and  the  foot  ibree,  piotiireaqndy 
diglit  in  every  warm  article  of  attara  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  grouped  aloogaide. 
The  old  horse,  after  coughing  his  diaappro- 
bation,  and  essaying  in  vain  to  shake  o&  his 
tmnuiels,  was  soon  passive  and  molioolcss 
as  his  wooden  antitype  before  the  -walk  of 
IVoy,  while  the  little  donkey  kept  telegrapb- 
ing  his  earst  jogging  his  old  coaapanioo's 
rib%  and  looking  about  far  ordera.  When 
all  was  ready,  down  came  the  wlup-^ooee^ 
twice,  and  away  we  went;  the  donkey 
making,  for  him,  a  long  pull  and  a  atrong ; 
and  Pommedeterre — ^thus  nicknanifed  from 
his  principal  occupation  of  carting  potatoes 
for  the  chateau->-oobly  seconding  his  dferta 
The  wheels,  whidi  at  first  called  oat  loodly 
for  grease,  soon  found  they  must  turn  their 
beet  without  it,  and  rdled  on  and  on  with 
increasing,  but  not  alarming  speed.  Hie 
old  steed,  unaware  till  now  of  the  reaooross 
of  his  vital  principle,  found  himself^  much  to 
his  surprise,  jumping  a  heavy  freight  cf 
inside  and  outside  passengera  along  with 
astonishing  agility,  till  by  the  time  be  had 
crossed  the  Place,  rattled  down  the  Roe  do 
Milieu,  and  been  whipt  up  the  little  steep 
bridge  just  beyond  the  gate  of  the  town,  all 
diificulty  was  at  an  end ;  he  was  up  to  any 
thing.  Hie  town  thus  cleared,  he  broke 
spontaneously  into  a  trot,  which  in  two 
hours  carried  Ae  whole  party  to  its  destiaa* 
tioa  Here,  having  laid  in  an  ample  supply 
of  the  ornamental  objects  wfaidi  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  expedition,  we  trundled 
back  again  with  the  load,  and  reached  the 
little  town  just  before  dusk,  tired,  indeed^ 
but  exulting  in  the  success  of  our  exploit, 
and  noisy  as  a  pack  of  hounds  when  they 
have/ovfki  On  passing  up  the  Rue  do  Lac; 
all  the  magnates  were  there  to  see  us  goby ; 
bourgeois  papaa  at  the  doors  of  their  sbops^ 
and  the  belles  bourgeoises,  their  daughters, 
to  see  whom  we  had  made  this  dHcmr,  at 
the  drawing-room  windows  above;  One 
stunning  shout  on  arriving  under  the  eastle 
walls  brought  every  inmate  to  our  assistance. 
Instantly  all  hands  were  busy  helping  to 
unyoke  and  unload  the  cart  Some,  in  ao- 
knowledgment  of  their  hard  day's  wor^ 
gave  holiday  allowance  to  horse  and  donkey, 
while  the  rest  housed  the  garniture  for  the 
ball-room,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  so 
hour,  a  hundred  pair  of  eager  hands  wera 
deeply  engaged  with  scissors^  wires,  and 
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pacictiiread,  dipping,  aupping,  tying,  twist- 
ing, and  fonning  Urge  aaaortmenta  of  cree- 
oentfl,  CRMsei,  and  ooronaU,  to  bang  round 
the  walla  of  the  room.  This  work,  which 
was  always  begun  on  the  day  preceding 
the  ball,  was  resumed  with  alacrity  by  the 
whole  pensionat  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  it  was  to  oome  oft  It  required  great 
industry,  indefatigable  exertion,  and  eyery 
body  assisting  his  neighbor,  or  it  oould  never 
have  been  aooomplished  in  time.  First  in 
the  programme  of  preparation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  general  ousting  of  the  beds ; 
this  done,  the  elders  of  the  school  appointed 
to  every  one  his  particular  share  in  the 
night's  arrangements.  The  chandelier  de- 
partment was  assigned  to  the  bigger  youths, 
some  of  whom  had  to  make  the  frames, 
others  to  gild  the  fir-cones  for  drops,  and  to 
adjust  them  to  the  firames  with  ribbons, 
bouquets,  mistletoe,  and  the  proper  number 
of  savealK  A  third  set  hoisted  up  these 
great  luminaries  to  the  mid-beam  of  the 
ceiling,  and  the  younger  boys  festooned  the 
walls  with  ornaments  prepared  to  their 
hands.  But  the  hardest  work  of  the  day, 
and  that  which  scared  away  the  rats  pro 
Umpore  to  another  part  of  the  building, 
from  the  hammering  it  occasioned,  was  the 
raising  and  benching  an  orchestra  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  covering  it  with  baize,  and 
rendering  it  accessible  by  steps.  When  this 
erection  was  completed,  the  boards  were 
next  looked  to,  and  Fraus  Gretchen  and 
Bessi  fetched  in  to  scour  them  thoroughly. 
After  the  room  had  been  for  some  time  well 
under  lustral  water,  and  pail  after  pail  had 
removed  by  reiterated  moppings  the  dirt 
and  fleas  of  a  twelvemonth's  accumulation, 
m  came  our  young  artists  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  chalks  to  decorate  and  color  the 
floor.  The  labors  of  the  ball-room  thus 
ended,  all  that  remained  now  was  to  scrub 
our  own  hands,  and  make  ourselves  as  smart 
as  the  room.  Not  less  than  an  hour  did 
each  begrimed  urchin  take  for  this  purpose ; 
and  when  the  whole  establishment  reassem- 
bled, with  beaming  faces,  well-brushed  hair, 
polished  pumps,  and  all  the  ornamental 
gear  their  own  or  their  neighbors' ward- 
robes could  supply,  it  is  paying  them  a  high 
but  well-merited  compliment  to  say  they 
did  no  discredit  to  the  handsome  ball-room, 
their  handiwork,  which,  now  that  it  had 
been  lit  up,  flared  away  in  aU  its  glory ! 


The  incandescence,  indeed,  at  first  was  quite 
blindii^;  every  opaque  object  seemed 
glistening  as  if  tipped  with  fire,  and  the 
whole  area  glowed  and  sparkled  as  in  a 
blase  of  oxygen ! 

We  have  seen  plenty  of  gallant  saloM  d» 
danae  in  our  day,  but  none  that  ever  afforded 
a  satis£sction  so  general,  or  elicited  so  many 
divers  ejaculations  <^  delight  as  that^  where^ 
in,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  we  seem, 
as  we  record  these  impressions,  to  be  once 
more  about  to  walti.  Aa  the  whole  school 
had  had  a  finger  in  the  arrangements^  it 
was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  if,  now 
that  they  were  completed,  each  for  himself 
found  them  in  every  way  faultless.  We 
might  not  have  liked  to  condemn  our  labors 
had  the  success  of  them  been  less  apparent ; 
aa  it  was,  it  would  have  been  arrant  hypoc- 
risy to  pretend  that  any  thing  could  have 
been  better.  To  the  fVench  ^aim'fM,  the 
saloon  afforded  a  fine  specimen  of  what  they 
call  **  perfection  set  to  rights,"  (la  perfeeiion 
eorrigie;)  whilst  the  ornaments  by  the  same 
authority  were  pronounced  *'  ravishing  and 
daaaUng"  (rovtMan^,  06/ouiMafU.)  The  Ger- 
mans who  had  read  "  Oberon*'  said  it  was 
just  like  Wieland's  Titania's  drawing-room, 
(vngehndieh  wttnderbar^  and  they  threw 
back  their  long  hair  to  get  a  clearer  yiew 
of  it  The  Russian  interjections  of  pleasure 
and  surprise  were  as  emphatic  in  tone,  though 
less  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  pen- 
sionat The  little  Italians,  in  an  ecstasy, 
could  say  nothing  but  "  Cfuardi  !  ffuardi  r 
and  dap  their  hands.  As  for  the  Poles^ 
they  stood  with  open  mouths  under  the 
chandeliers,  admiring  the  whiteness  of  the 
moulds,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  eat 
them.  The  Spaniards,  collected  round  the 
richly  laden  Christmas  tree,  were  purring 
their  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  scramble, 
in  which  they  would  shortly  get  more  than 
their  share  of  the  fruit  And  though  the 
English,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm, 
affected  a  marvellous  composure,  approach- 
ing to  indifference,  even  they  would  admit, 
when  directly  appealed  to,  that  it  was  **  all 
right,'*  and  that  every  thing  "  would  do  1" 
While  the  boys  thus  stood  admiring  them- 
selves and  every  thing  about  them,  a  great 
bassoon  thumps  at  the  door,  and,  bussing 
from  the  collision,  enters  and  passes  up  to 
the  music-stand,  followed  by  a  procession  of 
various  other  instruments  in  boxes  and  baiae^ 
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■Dd  a  erowd  of  mmieuuBs  with  mtiaie-booki^ 
to  give  them  their  cae,  mod  eei  them  going. 
All  the  profeaiora  of  the  chateeu  were 
there,  end  eveiy  ematenr,  friend,  or  aoqnaint- 
■noe,  who  coold  draw  a  bow  aoroes  a  fiddle, 
Uow  a  Uaet  oat  of  a  French  horn,  or  wfaiatle 
into  a  flute-h(^  and  keep  time.  We  had 
had  our  talk,  the  instromente  now  b^gan 
thein,  preluding  their  per&rmanoe  by  tcra- 
ping  amicable  aoqnaintanee,  in  order  that, 
aU  elements  of  jar  end  jangle  being  thus  re- 
BOTcd,  they  might  henceforth  plaj  together 
In  harmony.  We  heard  the  baaeoon  at  first 
grumbling  a  little  at  the  OTer-sprightlioess 
of  a  glass  flute,  whidi  had  come  up  to  wish 
him  good  erening;  whereupon  the  flute 
immediately  replied  in  subdued  accents,  and 
the  appetsed  bassoon  said  twice,  quite  dis- 
tincUy,  in  the  hearing  of  us  all,  **  That'll  dol 
— thatll  dot**  The  violin,  knowing  how 
important  it  was  for  him  to  be  in  perfisct 
aooord  with  erery  one,  strained  each  nerre, 
DOT  left  a  peg  unturned  till  he  had  accom- 
plished his  olject  When  dariooets^  trom- 
bones, drums,  and  accordions  had  been  thus 
called  upk  and  sererally  sworn  not  to  break 
the  peace,  by  any  dissonance  or  discord,  a 
general  harmony  was  in  a  short  time  estab- 
lished, and  the  orchestra  had  nothing  further 
to  do  but  to  rub  spectacles,  rosin  bows,  find 
places,  blow  their  noses,  and  be  ready  to 
strike  up  at  a  moment**  notice,  when  called 
upoa  And  hereabouts  there  would  be  an 
instinctire  looking  round  for  petticoats ;  and 
as  there  was  not  yet  one  sndi  article  in  the 
room,  down  rushed  the  youths  pell-mell  to 
the  entrance-hall,  to  look  out  and  ''see  if 
there  was  any  body  coming."  Not  a  speci- 
men of  a  girl  to  be  seen ;  and  those  who 
have  been  doing  sister  Anne  at  the  window 
for  the  last  half  hour,  report  that  they  have 
aeen  nothing  but  the  snow  lighting  against 
the  casements,  and  heard  nothing  but  the 
hiae  blowing  great  guns  against  the  western 
tower.  **  What  can  detain  them  so  long  T 
ask  many  Toices  at  once.  "The  windf 
Pshaw  1  What  signifies  wind  when  there 
is  waltaing  1  Hie  snow  t  As  if  any  aval- 
anche, in  just  crossing  the  Place,  could  fall 
npon  their  heads  I  'Die  want  of  a  noddy  or 
aedan  t  But  hayen't  they  fathers  and  maids 
to  cany  them  across  in  their  arms  1  As  if 
our  candles  would  go  on  burning  ficnr  ever^— 
as  if  our  patience  would  I  Three  weeks' 
hoarded  pocket-money  spent  to  boy  them 


caramels,  and  thus  they  treat  va  T  Aher 
Tenting  for  some  minutes  these,  or  ainihr 
expressions  of  impatience,  a  welcome  Aot± 
from  those  at  the  window  removes  aU  fm- 
ther  ground  for  complaint 

**  8U  kammm  /— fi«  kommm  r  And  sn 
rushing  to  the  tpot>  we  find  the  report  a 
correct  onei  A  light  in  the  dixecCioo  of  the 
Pmutoimat  du  demoUdUi  is  diatixictly  ree- 
ogniaed,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  or  two 
more,  the  whole  street  is  starred  with  lan- 
tenis  dimly  burning.  The  lights  approach 
— are  under  the  window — ^footsteps  are 
heard  ascending  the  high  stone-eteircase 
outside— a  knock  comes,  not  to  be  repealed, 
for  already  twenty  eager  hands  have  raised 
the  latch,  and  the  next  minute  the  hall  is 
filled  with  little  budding  beauties^  broeght 
over  in  different  detadimenta,  and  plumped 
down  for  us  to  warm  and  waits  with  forth- 
with. Andiamo  avanii  I — this  way,  ladici, 
if  you  please ;  then  to  the  end  of  the  ooni- 
dor,  then  up  the  grand  staircase  to  the  r^ht 
-*oow  along  this  other  corridor  to  the  kft; 
and,  presto  1  here  we  are  t<^gether  m  the 
ball-room  at  last  The  dream  of  the  donni- 
tory  is  at  length  realised.  Every  body  is 
wide  awake  to  recttve  them,  and  even  erery 
inanimate  object  in  the  room  finds  a  way  of 
acknowledging  their  presence  and  infloenoeL 
The  boys  are  crasy  with  delight,  the  instra- 
ments  murmur  applause,  the  candles  snuff 
ibemselyes  bright,  the  holly  begins  to  rustle, 
the  transparencies  to  spin  round  1  A  gen- 
eral stir  and  movement  is  abroad,  as  if  St 
Vitus  had  put  his  finger  upon  every  thing 
in  the  room,  or  as  if  approaching  pleasure^ 
like  epilepey,  would  give  notice  of  her  in- 
tentions by  an  electric  aura  of  her  own.  A 
tap  from  Mr.  D-— 's  fiddlestick  is  now  anx- 
iously expected,  to  begin  the  festirities,  and 
to  tap  those  streams  of  enjoyment  which, 
once  let  loose,  are  to  fiow  on,  pleno  rho^  till 
midnight  It  comes,  and  the  whole  force  of 
wind  and  string  instruments  bursts  forth 
together  magnificently  loud.  A  waits  1— a 
waits  l^-^Mmc  esi  §altandmn,  nume  ptdt  iibero 
piuUanda  iMu9  ;  and  instantly,  as  if  about  to 
rehearse  the  rape  of  the  Sabinea,  the  boys^ 
hitherto  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
rush  over  to  the  girls,  who  are  aU  oo  the 
other ;  and,  left  hands  full  of  sweets^  and 
right  hands  extended  for  the  prise,  pfopose 
in  diorus  the  question.  **yooles-vousdaoeea» 
mam'selle  T  but,  without  waiting  for  a  repfy, 
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iimrer  themseWes  hy  eatditiig  the  young 
ladies  round  the  waist,  and  whidring  them 
off  one  by  one — allowing  no  time  to  play  at 
ihe-woald-and-ehe-would-not — ^into  the  mid* 
die  of  the  room—a  hmidred  couples  together, 
just  as  old  Homer  has  described  it ;  and  in 
a  twinkling,  oTeiy  tongue  is  on  the  wag, 
and  the  boards  and  rafters  shake,  rattle, 
and  echo,  if  they  do  not  actually  laugh  out, 
as  they  seem  to  da  The  ''winged  wordsT 
to  which  they  resound  are  full  of  life  and 
sentiment  We  at  the  chateau  scorned  to 
debit  those  vapid  insincerities,  the  commi- 
nuted small-talk  familiar  to  grown-up  hloiiB 
dancers  longing  for  the  last  figure  to  sepa- 
rate them.  When  we  talked  of  despan-,  we 
meant  nothing  less ;  and  when  they  to  whom 
it  was  tendered  sighed  for  a  series  of  such 
nights  as  this,  pretty  dears  1  they  meant  it 
tool  Constant  as  those  fantodni  on  afaarrel- 
organ,  who  open  and  dose  the  ball  with  the 
same  partner,  we  adhered  to  ours  for  the 
night  Not  that  the  whole  night  was  at 
our  dispossl— alas,  no  1  it  was  but  a  nox 
tntereiiOf  a  half-holiday  night,  to  be  made 
the  most  of  while  the  candles  were  burning ; 
and  when  oyer,  it  seemed  to  hare  glided 
away  like  a  piro  of  one  of  its  own  waltaes. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  "  coming  events  cast 
their  shadow  before;**  and  though  nobody 
might  have  heard  the  admonitory  dock 
strike  eleven,  when,  detached  from  the  gal- 
aa^  of  lights,  some  candles  had  alieady 
fidlen  and  gone  out,  others  were  on  the  go, 
and  all  within  an  inch  of  the  savealls,  we 
felt  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  and  instinc- 
tively knew  that  midnight  was  at  hand; 
yet  when  the  remorseless  belfiry  began  to 
toll  out  its  twelve  dow,  sombre,  monotonous 
notes  of  warning,  'twas  strange,  as  the  ar- 
rangements luuTbeen  so  nicely  calculated 
beforehand,  how  it  took  the  whole  dancing 
corps  by  surprise.  In  a  minute  (every  thing 
was  minuted  at  Tverdun)  the  music  came 
to  an  abrupt  cessation,  the  tones  of  hilarity 
were  all  hushed,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred blank  &ees  were  gasing  at  each  other 
in  picturesque,  inaudible  dismay.  Terpnch- 
ore's  reign  was  over;  the  flute,  in  a  long 
sigh,  resigned  his  latest  breath ;  the  bassoon, 
shrouded  in  his  baiie,  bussed  himself  to 
deep;  bows  and  their  violins  were  sepa- 
rated; and  we  and  our  laUtgu  must  part, 
too— lads  and  lasses,  lights  and  laugfa- 
tflf— oiiiM«s  modern  cogmntr,  all  to  be  extin- 


guished and  put  mU  together  1  llien  came 
the  hurried  pressure  of  many  a  little  re- 
signed palm,  which  was  held  tighter  and 
tighter  still,  while  the  maids  were  putting 
on  the  diawls,  and  then  squeesed  harder 
than  ever,  as  that  was  to  be  the  last  squeeie ; 
and  then  such  as  were  blessed  with  younger 
brothers,  frankly  introduced  them  to  their 
partners  for  a  sisterly  embrace ;  and  those 
who  had  not  laid  hands  upon  any  little 
chance  urdiin  to  perform  this  brotherly  part, 
in  condderation  of  a  bon-bon  or  two,  con- 
sented to  reodve  a  proxy  kiss.  With  them 
disappeared  the  elydum  of  the  night;  that 
gay  dandng  saloon  was  now  once  more  the 
old  Ikmiliar  dormitory,  and  discontent  and 
the  dismals  had,  as  by  a  talisman,  dianged 
the  aspect  of  every  object  in  the  room,  and 
given  even  to  the  once  cheerful  green  and 
red  coronals  on  the  waU  the  air  of  so  many 
funeral  cfaapleta.  Had  there  been  a  young 
Waller  among  us,  he  would  have  found 
ample  materiaU  amidst  stray  sashes^  odd 
gloves,  torn  bits  of  flounce,  and  other  rdics 
of  departed  beauty,  to  write  a  whole  book 
of  odes ;  but  such  not  bdng  the  case,  when 
we  had  mooned  up  and  down  the  room  for 
half  an  hour,  and  began  to  feel  (now  that 
ladies  and  lights  were  removed,  and  there 
was  no  loqger  any  dandng  to  keep  up  the 
dreulation  of  the  blood)  that  it  was  veiy 
chilly,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  have  in 
the  beds  again  ;  and  after  some  trouble^ 
that  arrangement  being  completed,  all  flung 
themselves  upon  their  mattnss  with  a  d^ 
and  with  fixed  resolves  and  purpose  to  be 
veiy  miseraUe  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
Soon,  however,  we  fell  adeep,  and  woke 
next  morning  with  veiy  different  sentimentsi 

Void  niomme  en  eflbt,  U  te  da  bisnc  an  notr, 
n  condsmne  so  msUn  les  ■entimeiits  da  tolr  I 

And  school-boys  are  perfect  little  men  in 
thdr  inconstant.  Although  the  tone  of  our 
young  gentlemen's  nervous  and  moral  sys- 
tems might  be  a  little  bdow  par  on  waking, 
and  though  under  the  combined  influence  of 
love  and  liquorice,  with  the  option  of  a 
larger,  some  actually  eat  a  smidler  break- 
fiut  than  usual,— yet  it  was  apparent  even 
then  that  redgnation  was  going  on  with  her 
work;  and  this  would  be  greatly  accelerated 
if  (as  was  common  at  this  season)  a  dear 
sky  and  a  frosty  aSr  suggested  the  propriety 
of  postponing  the  tender  passion,  and  of 
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wnrrsB  holidays  at  a  swibs  school. 


Mdring  solace  in  a  pleamm  as  fleeting  and 
eaeiting  aa  love  itaelf— even  akatiqg  I — 


aXATINQ. 


Tlioogb  the  periodic  reoe«  at  Ohriaimae 
lasted  but  a  week,  and  was  the  onlj  fixed 
and  oertain  holidaj  which  we  could  poai- 
tively  call  our  own,  during  the  freeay,  breesy 
months  of  a  Swiss  Bramaire,  manj  a  now 
and  then  would  occur  at  tnterTals  during  this 
season  for  indulging  in  our  favorite  pastime 
of  skating.  Sometimes,  even  in  the  brief 
interral  of  dass,  a  short  run  might  be 
effseted  for  manj  days  in  succession;  and 
wtry  Saturday  ^  particular,  wind  and 
weather  being  propitious,  we  assembled  in 
full  muster  upon  the  ice.  Eveiy  urchin  in 
the  sdiool  had  his  skates,  and  soon  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  them.  **  Paiin»  pour 
timmet"  was  an  item  whidi  caught  every 
parent's  eye  aa  he  looked  over  the  first  half- 
year's  winter  account  of  his  son's  schooling. 
Hie  new-comer  was  often  measured  for  them 
immediately  on  his  arrival ;  and  a  winter 
coold  no  more  have  been  gone  through 
without  skates,  than  a  summer  without 
shoes ;  of  the  two,  the  young  Pestaloasian 
would  certainly  have  preferred  giving  up 
his  bluchers  to  abandoning  his  skates ;  and 
he  maoifested  his  superior  regard  for  them 
by  keeping  them  cleaner  than  his  shoes.  The 
celestial  pecUla  of  PalUs  herself  coold  not 
have  been  brighter  burnished,  or  better 
kept ;  and  there  was  as  much  forethought 
displayed  in  buying  as  care  in  looking  after 
them  when  bought  No  one  thought  of  taking 
so  important  a  step  in  life  without  advice ; 
he  must  hear  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  then 
consider,  and  make  up  bis  mind  whether  to 
have  them  fluted  or  plain,  what  should  be 
the  dimensions  of  the  keel,  of  what  wood 
the  sabot  should  be  turned,  or  whether  to 
have  a  plain  or  a  screw  heel,  and  a  simple 
or  coniplez  adjustment  of  straps  and  biic- 
kles,  before  he  inscribed  his  petition  and  de- 
sire in  the  ledger  of  the  chateau.  These 
things  pre-arranged  and  settled,  the  order 
registered,  and  the  long  anticipated  period 
at  length  arrived,  the  tyro  would  be  oootin- 
nally  standing  in  skates  in  the  class-room, 
ready  to  run  out  upon  the  ice  whenever  it 
should  be  sufficiently  firm  to  bear.  He  had 
not  far  to  go ;  a  fine  broad  stream,  which 
washed  in  summer  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
afforded  in  winter  a  flawless  coarse  of  ice. 


On  the  viigin  aurfisoe  not  a  pebble  Inj  ts 
impede  progress;  and  no  one  as  yet  had  cat 
out  his  initials  I  When  the  sun  shone  dax> 
sling  bright,  and  the  air  was  as  etill  aa  at 
midsummer — ^lovely  enjoyable  days — when 
the  trees  were  dripping  in  the  scdar  beam, 
and  lo^g  icicles  hung  in  the  shade,  none,  net 
even  the  most  tender-toed  urchin,  nor  he 
whom  Jack  Frost  had  taken  most  roughly 
by  the  hand,  could  be  kept  at  home ;  all, 
from  the  tall  head  usher  to  the  tiniest  in- 
mate of  the  establishment,  strapped  a  bar 
of  steel  under  their  shoes,  and  whether 
floundering  or  skating,  did  their  best  to  **gs 
a-head."  The  progress  of  some  of  these 
little  pilgrims  was  slow,  their  noses  register- 
ing it  in  rubric  characters  on  the  ioe ;  and, 
some  in  their  novitiate  would  seek  to  steady 
themselves  by  drawing  a  young  comrade  in 
a  sledge,  who  might  be  seen  the  next  mo- 
ment giving  them  ihe  go-by,  as  they  lay 
stretched  supine  upon  the  ioe;  and  these 
seldom  reached,  though  they  strore  hard  to 
reach,  the  first  bridge.  But  the  ushers  and 
great  boys  who  could  cut  Jiguret  and  capen, 
and  dodge  in  and  out,  and,  Amphisbaeoa- 
like,  go  backwards  and  forwards  with  eqnal 
ease,  and  skim  over  the  sur&ce  like  swaXlowa 
over  a  pond — these  would  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream  many  a  mile  up  the  val- 
ley, and  return  just  in  time  for  gcmUe^  glow- 
ing from  the  healthy  exercise,  and  full  of 
strange  recitals  of  what  they  had  seen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  with  aometimes 
a  froien  jack  in  hand,  to  show  they  wen 
not  wholly  imposing  on  our  credulity.  These 
yery  fine,  and  altogether  enjoyable  days, 
were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  bat 
even  blustering  weather,  if  no  other  obetade 
prevented  them,  was  insufficient  to  detain 
the  enterprisiog  young  Pestaloasians  within 
doors.  TVue,  it  was  most  comfortable  to 
stand  baking  backs  and  toasting  palma 
against  the  heated  tiles  of  the  Dutch  atove^ 
so  minutely  described  by  our  class-mate; 
and  it  required  some  pluck  to  emerge  sad- 
deoly  into  a  whistling  northeaster,  whidi 
threatened  to  nip  off  nose  and  ears,  anleaa 
well  protected.  But  the  love  of  skating 
was  superior  to  all  fears  for  personal  safety ; 
and,  not  to  be  disappointed  of  a  promiaed 
bout,  many  would  have  given  up  these  ap- 
pendagea  Out  then  would  sally  the  elden 
of  the  school,  double-skirted,  and  swathed 
in  all  the  coverings  a  scanty  wardrobe  oonld 
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IbrniBh;  skatM  oyer  ehoulden,  and  atick  io 
hftnd,  to  fight  their  way  down  to  the  lake 
againat  the  oppoetog  bUe  ;  and,  oooe  arrived, 
to  turn  round  and  take  advantage  of  the 
«w  d  tergo  for  crossing  to  the  little  town  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  fury  with  which  this  wind  sometimes 
met  ust  roaring  around  like  some  mighty 
cataract,  frequently  flooring  the  least  weary, 
and  threatening  to  carry  off  the  whole  party 
to  the  mountaina  But  will,  that  mil  have 
its  own  way,  even  though  it  be  to  skate  in 
the  teeth  of  a  hurricane,  always  prevailed. 
Arrived  at  last  after  a  fittiguing  tussle  with 
the  enemy,  at  the  brink  of  the  lake,  there 
was  a  general  halt,  dropping  of  skates,  cha- 
fing icy  fingers,  and,  all  having  ascertained 
for  certain  that  the  extremities  were  not 
quite  " in  eaeiremU"  nor  likely  at  present 
to  come  off — 

We  knelt,  and  briskly  on  tbe  frozen  ground, 
With  buckles  loosened,  and  with  straps  anwonnd, 
Drew  forth  tbe  lengthening  coll  from  toe  to  heel, 
Scarce  rigid  ruse,  and  on  the  narrow  keel 
Essayed  to  stand ;  when,  wlud-rapt  in  n  trice, 
The  foriotts  blse  now  bears  us  on  the  ice, 
In  headlong  course ;  and  sped  as  from  a  slinfft 
Beneath  our  feet  while  fruien  waters  rii^. 
Away,  away  I  before  the  scudding  blast  I 
And  soon  the  shallows  of  the  lake  are  past. 
And  forms  lethargic,  scared  from  winter*s  sleep, 
FUt  shadowy  by,  to  plunge  them  in  the  deep. 
Still  deepening  waters,  where  the  wondering  eye 
Tracks  them  o'er  ciilb,  or  delving  sees  them  hie 
To  fields  of  sand  beneath ;  the  mediate  lymph  so 

clear. 
And  still  and  colorless,  like  us  through  air, 
They  seem  to  move ;  but  soon  the  dielving  shore 
Dips  deeper  sUll,  and  now  is  seen  no  m<»e  t 

Such  was  frequently  the  ets  venH  on  these 
occasions,  and  so  great  the  momentum  with 
which  it  carried  all  before  it,  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  little  white  town  of  Ghran- 
son,  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  off 
the  opposite  angle  of  the  lake,  seemed  nut- 
king  continual  and  rapid  approaches,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  drifting  un- 
der tbe  batteries  of  the  fortress,  the  party 
neared  the  shore,  threw  out  arms  to  meet 
the  coming  collisbn,  and  in  a  twinkling  were 
all  plumped  into  a  high  embankment  of 
snow,  blown  over  ftom  the  opposite  shore 
by  the  same  wind,  expressly,  it  seemed,  for 
their  accommodation.  A  shout  of  triumph 
from  eadi  adventurer,  as  he  regained  his 
footing,  proclaimed  tbe  entire  success  of  the 
expedition ;  and  here  the  boys  would  fain 
have  parted  company  with  the  bite,  which 


had  hitherto  befriended  them,  and  have  left 
him  and  his  myrmidons  to  finish  their  day'a 
work  by  toppling  pines  over  precipices,  out- 
howling  the  wolf  in  bis  lair,  and  scaring  in- 
accessible gaselles  on  the  pointed  dtadela 
of  the  crag ;  but  this  was  impossible ;  so, 
having  first  disencumbered  our  feet  of  the 
tourniquets,  which  had  nearly  suspended  the 
vital  heat,  we  began  to  battle  back  along  the 
side  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  bard  tussle  to 
coast  those  three  miles  homeward,  and  re- 
quired mudi  nuuuBuvring  to  effect;  but  by 
some  times  dodging  behind  the  poplars,  by 
walking  sideways  occasionally,  or  by  fisirly 
turning  stem  foremost  to  oppose  greater  re- 
sistance, when  the  enemy  was  too  strong  to 
cope  with  face  to  face,  one  and  all  managed 
to  reach  the  chateau  in  good  time,  and  with 
limbs  and  features  intact  No  doubt  they 
often  had  narrow  escapes,  but  they  always 
<li({  escape.  The  parts  which  lotted  blue 
were  well  rubbed  with  snow,  and  this  always 
proving  a  perfect  cure,  fully  established  the 
physiological  frict  that  boy's  ears,  like  those 
of  rabbits,— on  which  John  Hunter  had 
already  experimented, — ^might  be  frosen 
knd  thawed  again  with  impunity!  Our 
skating  dub  cared  very  little  whether  the 
air  was  still  or  squally,  provided  always  the 
ice  had  been  formed  before  the  hue  set  in, 
for  when  frost  and  wind  came  together,  the 
surfitce  of  tlie  lake  would  not  unfrequently 
be  lashed  into  waves  during  the  night,  and 
congealed  thus  into  long  furrows,  put  a 
complete  stop  to  all  hope  of  skating  till  a 
thaw  and  a  more  propitious  frost  had  set 
matters  to  rights  again ;  and  many  a  weary 
Swiss  winter  day  and  night  might  intervene 
ere  that  longed-for  change  would  occur. 


Whd  DI«k«M*  "HooMboM  WoftfB." 

TAHITI. 

MAnAxi  InA  PmrrxB,  of  Vienna,  a  lady, 
fovorably  known  to  the  reading  publico! 
Qermany  as  the  pleasant  narrator  of  a  Pil« 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  various 
Tours  in  different  parts  of  Eturope,  haa 
recently  published  an  account  of  her  travela 
round  ^e  World.  In  her  preface,  she  states 
that  an  uncontrollable  deure  to  travel,  and 
to  see  distant  and  little-known  regions,  im- 
pelled her  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise^ 
the  details  of  which  are  now  recorded  in 
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tiiree  UUk  TolnflMt,  cntHM  «A  Udy's 
IVareli  roand  tU  World"*  In  tbe  eoone 
of  so  flKtauiTe  a  dreait,  much  tliat  ia 
ourioui  And  intorMting  miiii  htTe  pretented 
itMlf  to  an  inUUigMit  obMTTor  like  Madame 
Pfeiflbr.  We  aabjoiniwith  tome  abridg- 
ment, her  aeooont  of  lUiiti  and  iU  inhabi- 
tantai 

It  toMj  be  well  to  premiae,  that  until 
lately  TahiU  waa  under  the  protection  of 
Eg^laod,  but  it  is  now  tranaferred  to  Rnance. 
The  ialand  waa  Umg  an  object  of  dispute 
between  the  goTemments  of  both  nations ; 
but  in  Norember,  1846,  peace  was  conduded. 
Qoeen  Pomara,  who,  during  the  intenral  of 
contention,  fled  to  another  island,  had  re- 
tuned  to  Fapeiti,  one  of  tbe  chief  dtiea,  a 
few  weeks  before  Madame  PfeiiliBr  arrired 
there.  Her  abode  waa  a  small  house  con- 
taining onlj  four  rooms,  and  she  dined  eveiy 
day  at  the  residence  of  the  goTemor.  A 
suitable  abode  is  now  being  buUi  for  the 
queen,  bj  the  French  govenmient,  firom 
whidi  her  majesty  receives  a  pension  of 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  per  annum. 

Papeiti,  the  port,  is  surrounded  by  coral- 
reeCi,  which  defend  it  like  the  outworka  of  a* 
fortress,  and  render  its  entrance  at  once 
difficult  and  dangeroua.  Between  the  rock% 
against  whidi  the  billows  break  with  fright- 
ful force,  a  very  narrow  opening  barely 
affords  sufficient  room  for  Uie  passage  of 
shipSL  On  our  approach,  says  Madame 
Pfeiiler,  a  pilot  came  out  to  us,  and,  in  spite 
Oi  a  very  adverse  wind,  we  succeeded  in 
working  our  way  safely  into  the  harbor. 
After  we  had  landed,  we  were  congratu- 
lated on  our  lucky  escape :  the  people  who 
were  anxiously  watdiing  our  entrance  assur- 
ed us  that  at  one  moment  we  nearly  strud[  on 
a  coral  bank — an  acddent  which  had  a  short 
time  previously  befallen  a  French  vessel 

Before  we  cast  anchor,  we  observed  some 
half-doaen  pirogues  making  towards  us; 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  our  deck 
waa  thronged  with  Indiansi  who  mmUy 
dimbed  up  the  ship's  sides  to  offer  us  fruit 
and  shell-fish.  But  these  lozuries  are  uH 
now,  as  they  were  in  Captain  Cook's  time, 
obtained  in  exchange  for  glass  beads  and 
bits  of  red  doth.  They  are  to  be  had  for 
money  only;  and  our  Tahitian  visitors 
showed  ua  that  they  know  how  to  drive 


*  FkMMoflihrt  am  die  WtU. 


bargains  and  extort  high  pricaa  aa  well  ss 
the  most  practised  hucksters  of  Europe.  I 
presented  to  one  of  the  Indians  a  ring  made 
of  some  kind  of  gilt  metaL  He  took  it ;  end 
after  smelling  it,  shook  his  head,  giving  me 
to  understand  that  he  knew  it  was  not  mads 
of  gold.  Observing  a  ring  on  my  fiugcr,  he 
took  my  hand,  and  whilst  he  smelt  tbe  rin^ 
a  pleasant  smile  that  lighted  up  hia  featnics 
seemed  expressive  of  a  request  that  I  would 
give  it  to  him. 

We  found  Papeiti  (on  the  S6th  of  April, 
1847)  full  of  French  troope,  and  mertal 
fVeneh  ships  were  lying  in  the  harbor.  Die 
town,  which  contains  between  three  and  four 
thousand  inhabitanta,  consists  diiefly  of  a 
range  of  wooden  houses  with  gardens  ex- 
tending along  the  shore.  A  noble  forest, 
crowning  a  range  of  hills,  fonna  the  back- 
ground of  the  scene,  and  here  and  there  on 
the  upland  are  scattered  many  email  huts. 

The  only  buildings  of  any  commodious 
sise,are  the  govenior*s  house,  the  FnaA 
magasine,  the  military  bakehouse,  (whence 
the  barracks  are  supplied  with  bread,)  and 
the  queen's  residence,  not  yet  completed. 
Many  little  wooden  houses,  containing  only 
one  room,  had  been  hastily  constnirtcd,  to 
supply  the  demand  for  dwelling-pbcei, 
which,  when  I  waa  there,  were  so  scarce^ 
that  French  officers  of  rank  were  glad  to 
take  up  their  quarters  in  wretched  Indisa 
huts. 

I  looked  about  in  vain  fbr  a  lodging.  No- 
where could  I  find asingle  room  to  let ;  and 
at  length  I  was  fisin  to  content  mys^  with 
part  of  a  room — in  short,  literally  a  comer. 
Ibis  accommodation  I  found  in  a  hut,  occu- 
pied by  a  carpenter,  his  wifis,  and  two 
children.  A  space  about  six  feet  in  length, 
and  four  in  width,  was  allotted  to  me  behind 
the  door.  The  floor  was  not  boarded,  and 
the  walls  were  formed  of  staccadoes  or  pali- 
sadesL  There  was  neither  bedstead  nor 
chair ;  and  yet,  for  this  lodging  I  was  obli- 
ged to  pay  very  exorbitantly. 

The  hut  of  a  Tahitian  Indian  frequently 
has  no  waUs,  and  consists  merely  of  a  roof- 
ing of  palm-leaves  supported  on  polea  Even 
those  better  sort  of  huts,  which  have  pali- 
sadoed  walls,  are  not  divided  into  compart- 
ments; all  comprise  only  one  room,  the 
dimensions  of  which  usually  vary  frwa 
twenty  to  fifty  fbet  in  length,  and  from  ten 
to  thirty  in  breath.    The  whole  fuaiture. 
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oonriito  of  mats  of  plaited  straw,  some 
eoTerings  for  beds,  a  few  wooden  chests,  and 
possiUy  one  or  two  jointed  stoob;  tlie 
latter,  howerer,  rank  among  superfluities. 
Of  cooking  utensils  or  apparatus,  the  Indians 
possess  none.  Their  food  is  all  baked  in 
stone  orensL  The  stones  are  heated,  and  the 
meat  is  put  into  the  oven  without  any  dish. 
At  table,  one  knife  suffices  for  a  whole  party ; 
and  a  ooooa-nnt  shell  serres  as  a  basin  to 
contain  water  for  their  drink. 

The  missionaries  who  have  suocessirely 
resided  here  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
have  wrought  a  diange  in  the  dress  of  the 
natives, especially  those  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Papeitl  Still,  however,  their  oostume  is 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  savage  life. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  a  garment 
called  the  jtarto ;  it  is  a  sort  of  petticoat 
made  of  colored  cloth,  and  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  band.  By  the  women  it  is 
worn  long  enough  to  descend  to  the  ankles ; 
but  the  men  have  it  much  shorter,  reaching 
only  to  the  knees.  The  men  wear  a  short 
shirt  of  colored  cotton  over  the  pareo^  and 
under  it  they  frequently  have  loose  trowsers. 
The  upper  garment  of  the  women  is  a  sort 
of  long  full  blouse.  Both  sexes  wear  flowers 
in  their  ears  instead  of  ear-rings,  the  hole  in 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  being  bored  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  flower-stalks  being  easily 
drawn  through  it  The  Tahitian  women, 
old  as  well  as  young,  adorn  themselves  pro- 
fusely with  flowers  and  foliage,  of  which 
they  form  very  tasteful  wreaths  and  bou- 
quets. I  also  frequently  saw  men  wearing 
wreaths  round  their  heads.  On  holidays  and 
other  festive  occasions,  they  wear,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  ordinary  dreis,  an  upper  gar- 
ment called  the  iiputa.  This  is  inade  of  a 
material  of  their  own  manufacture,  prepared 
fhmi  the  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  bark,  when  newly  stripped 
from  the  tree,  is  beat  and  pressed  with 
stones  until  it  becomes  as  thhi  as  paper; 
after  which  it  is  colored  yellow  and  brown. 

I  visited  a  little  wooden  building  used  as 
a  place  of  worship.  It  was  thronged  by 
Indians,  all  of  whom  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  They  called  themselves  Prot- 
estants; but,  of  the  faith  they  professed 
they  knew  n6thing  but  the  name.  Before 
entering  the  house  of  prayer  they  all  divest- 
ed themselves  of  their  floral  ornaments, 
with  whicii  they  again  decorated  themselves 


on  departing.  Some  of  the  women  wore 
black  satin  blouses;  others^  who  were 
resolved  on  being  particularly  fine,  appeared 
in  bonnets— ^y  creations  of  Pansian  mil- 
linery, of  a  fiuhion  which  had  been  obsolete 
for  at  least  half-a-dozen  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  ludicrous  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  broad,  flat  faces  of  these  Ta- 
hitian belles,  under  theur  fimtastically  shaped 
bonnets. 

Whilst  the  psalms  were  being  sung,  an 
air  of  devotion  pervaded  the  congregation, 
many  of  whom  joined  in  the  singing  with 
tolerable  correctness ;  but  during  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  sermon,  the  deigyman  was  list- 
ened to  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Hie 
children  were  engaged  in  playing,  quarrel- 
ling, and  eating ;  and  of  the  grown-up  por- 
tions of  the  assembly,  those  who  were  not 
gossiping  were  sound  asleep.  I  was  as- 
sured that  most  of  the  natives  are  able  to 
read,  and  that  many  of  them  can  write ; 
but,  during  worship  in  the  church,  I  saw 
only  two  individuids  (aged  men)  make  use 
of  their  bibles. 

The  Tshitians  are  tall  in  stature,  and 
strongly  made.  Men  of  six  feet  high  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  women  are  like- 
wise tall,  and,  in  general,  very  stout  flio 
men  are  decidedly  handsomer  than  the 
women.  Both  sexes  are  alike  remarkable 
for  beautiful  white  teeth,  and  fine  dark  eyes ; 
all  have  very  large  mouths,  thick  lips,  and 
broad,  flat  noses ;  the  latter  are  so  highly 
admired,  that,  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  bom, 
it  is  customary  to  press  down  the  cartilages 
of  the  nose,  in  order  to  give  to  the  feature 
the  broad,  flat  form  which  is  an  indispensa- 
able  condition  of  Tahitian  beauty.  Both 
men  and  women  have  long  black  hair,  whicii 
hangs  down  their  backs  in  one  or  two  thick 
plaits.  The  complexion  of  these  islanders 
is  copper  color.  Nearly  all  of  them  aier 
tattooed  on  the  h>wer  limbs ;  but  the  handi^ 
feet,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body  are  free 
of  these  ornaments.  The  figures  employed 
in  this  tattooing,  chiefiy  arabesques,  are 
frequently  executed  with  much  artistic  taste. 

The  governor  of  Tahiti,  M.  Bruat,  made 
arrangements  for  some  grand  public  festivi- 
ties on  the  1st  of  May,  in  honor  of  the/fto 
of  Louis  Philippe.  In  the  forenoon,  a  sham 
sea-fight  was  got  up  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  saUore  belongiog  to  the  Frendi 
ships  in  the  port    This  being  ended,  the 
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•peetatora  sdjoaraed  to  a  meadow  to  witness 
leaU  of  agUitj,  ezhibitod  by  some  of  the 
natives  in  elimbing  a  Maypolei  At  the 
■ommit  of  this  pole  colored  handkeichiefs 
and  other  trifles  were  the  priaes  won,  to 
those  who  were  lucky  eootigh  to  readi  them. 
At  noon  the  principal  native  chiefs  were 
invited  to  a  grand  (east  prepared  for  them 
on  the  lawn  fronting  the  governor's  honsa 
The  banquet  consisted  of  salt  meat>  baoon, 
bread,  roasted  pig8»  and  fruite  of  various 
kindsi  But  the  goests»  instead  of  sitting 
down,  as  was  expected  they  would,  to  par- 
take of  the  delicactes  provided  for  them, 
divided  the  whole  into  portions,  and  each 
earned  his  share  home  with  him.  In  the 
evening  there  were  fireworks,  iUuminationib 
andabalL 

1  was  present  at  this  ball,  and  waa  vastly 
amused  and  interested.  The  assembled 
company  exhibited  the  moot  Indicroaa  con- 
trast of  art  and  nature.  Elegant  Parisian 
ladies  were  seated,  side  by  side,  with  coarse, 
awarthy,  native  females ;  and  French  staff 
officers,  in  full  uniform,  might  be  eeen 
holding  conversation  with  half-naked  In- 
dians. Several  of  the  natives^  desirous  of 
making  a  particdarly  elegant  appearance 
on  this  occasion,  wore  loose  white  trowsers ; 
othen  had  no  other  clothing  than  the  parse 
and  the  loose  shirt  over  it  One  of  the 
duefo,  arrayed  in  this  costume,  was  a  most 
pitiable  object ;  he  was  perfectly  crippled 
bye^AaiUMfta 

On  the  occasion  of  this  ball  I  saw  Queen 
Pomare  for  the  first  tima  Her  figure  is  tall 
and  stout,  but  very  weU  formed.  She  is 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  but  fresh  and  bloomr 
ing ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  women 
of  Tahiti  retain  their  youthful  appearance 
to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than  the 
women  of  other  warm  rJimates.  The  counte- 
nance of  Queen  Pomare  is  pleasing,  and  is 
almoot  continually  animated  by  a  good-hu- 
mored smilcL  She  wore  a  robe  of  asure-blue 
satin,  made  very  full,  and  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  blouse.  It  waa  trimmed  with 
rich  black  Uoode,  set  on  in  double  rowa  In 
her  ears  she  wore  sprigs  of  jasmin,  and  a 
profusion  of  fiowers  were  wreathed  in  her 
hair.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  beautifully- 
worked  cambric  handkerchief;  trimmed  with 
very  rich  broad  lace.  On  that  evening  she 
were  stockings  and  shoes ;  bat  her  majesty, 
on  ordinary  occasiaM^  goes  barafooted.     I 


was  informed  that  the  dress  worn  by 
Pomare  at  this  ball  was  a  present  frm 
King  Louis  Philippe. 

The  queen's  consort,  who  is  aomewhst 
younger  than  herself,  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some. The  IVench  have  sumamed  hiiB 
*"  Prince  Albert  of  ThAift,"  not  only  on  ao- 
eoont  of  his  good  looks,  but  because,  like 
Prince  Albert  in  England,  he  is  not  the  king 
regnant  At  the  ball  he  appeared  in  the 
uniform  of  a  French  general-officer,  and  wore 
it  with  tolerable  grace. 

Besides  Queen  Pomare  and  her  consort, 
there  was  another  royal  personage  in  the 
company.  This  waa  Kiog  Otoame,  the 
sovereign  of  one  of  the  neighboring  idaods. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  most  comical  style 
imaginablei  He  wore  a  pair  of  white  trowsers 
very  wide  and  short  Over  his  other  gar- 
ments was  a  kind  of  snrtout,  made  of  cotton 
of  a  very  bright  canary  color.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  made  in  inutation  of  a  Enropeaa 
coat ;  but  its  shape  and  style  of  fittii^  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  a  production  of  native 
genius,  rather  than  the  handiwork  of  a  Paris- 
ian taUor.    The  king  was  barefooted. 

The  queen's  ladies  in  waiting,  four  in 
number,  were  dressed  in  blouses  of  white 
muslin.  They  also  had  flowers  for  ear  oraa- 
ments,  and  wreathe  in  their  hair.  Their 
manners  and  deportment  were  not  devoid 
of  grace.  These  young  ladiee  danced  qoa- 
drilles  with  some  of  the  French  officers ;  but 
it  was  painful  to  see  them  dance  with  their 
bare  feet ;  and  I  was  continually  apprehen- 
sive that  their  toes  would  be  trodden  on  by 
their  partner'e  boots.  Except  the  queen 
and  her  consort,  none  of  the  natives  had 
shoes  or  stockingsi  A  few  of  the  more 
elderly  females  wore  foded  old-fashioned 
bonnets  for  bead-dresses ;  and  several  young 
mothers  were  accompanied  by  their  children 
—even  infants  in  arms. 

A  short  time  before  supper  was  annoanced, 
the  queen  withdrew  into  an  acyoining  apart- 
ment to  smoke  a  dgar ;  and  while  her  ma- 
jesty was  thus  engaged,  her  consort  amueed 
himself  by  a  game  at  billiards. 

At  supper,  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  be- 
tween Prince  Albert  of  Tahiti  and  the  can- 
ary-colored King  of  Otoume.  Both  were 
sufficiently  initiated  in  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  to  show  me  snch  ordinary  marks 
of  attention  as  filling  my  glass  with  water 
or  with  wine,  helpii^  me  to  the  dishea  near 
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them.  It  WM  erident  that  th^y  took  vast 
pains  to  imitate.  European  manners.  Never- 
theless some  of  the  guests  now  and  th«i 
committed  themseWes,  by  doing  the  most 
extraordinary  things.  The  queen  herself 
having  desired  an  attendant  to  bring  her  a 
plate,  placed  npon  it  a  large  assortment  of 
sweetmeats  and  dainties,  which  her  majesty 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
home  with  her.  It  was  also  found  necessary 
to  dieck  several  of  her  company  in  their  too 
copious  libations  of  champagne ;  but^  on  the 
whole,  the  party,  though  exceedingly  merry, 
was  tolerably  decorous. 

I  subsequently  dined  several  times  with 
the  royal  family  at  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  On  those  occasions,  the  queen, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  appeared  in  the 
national  costume — the  colored  pareo,  and  the 
loose  upper  garment;  both  were  barefooted 
The  heir  to  the  throne,  a  boy  of  nine  years 
of  age,  is  already  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  king.  The  future  bride, 
who  is  too  or  three  years  older  than  the 
prince,  resides  at  the  court  of  Queen  Pomare. 
She  has  been  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  has  been  taught  the  English 
language. 

Tati,  the  principal  native  chief  of  the 
island,  who  had  come  to  the  port  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  festivities  of  the  Ist  of  May,  was 
DOW  about  to  return,  with  his  family,  to  his 
residence  at  Papara ;  and  a  French  officer, 
who  was  to  escort  the  chief,  proposed  that  I 
should  join  the  party.  To  this  proposition 
I  very  readily  acceded ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
May  we  embarked  in  a  sailing-boat  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  coast  to  Papara,  a  distance 
of  thirty-six  nautical  miles.  Tati,  the' chief, 
a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age, 
perfectly  well  remembered  the  landing  of 
Captain  Cook.  His  father,  at  that  time  first 
chief  of  the  island,  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Cook ;  and,  in  conformity  with  a  custom 
then  prevalent  in  Tahiti,  he  changed  names 
with  the  English  navigator. 

Tati  deceives  from  the  French  govern- 
tnent  an  annual  pension  of  six  thousand 
Cranes,  which,  at  his  death,  will  revert  to  his 
•Idest  son.  He  had  with  him  his  wife,  a 
young  woman,  apparently  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  ^ve  of  his  children,  the 
offspring  of  a  previoos  marriage.  The  lady 
who  travelled  with  us  was  his  fifth  wife. 

We  passed  several  interesting  points  as 


we  sailed  along  the  coast    Nor  was  the  sea 

itself  less  interesting  than  the  romantic 
scenery  on  shore.  Our  little  skiff  glided 
over  shallows,  where,  through  the  dear 
crystal  current^  every  pebble, — ^nay,  almost 
every  grain  of  sand  was  perceptible.  Look- 
ing down  through  the  translucent  waves,  I 
beheld  groups  of  coral  and  madrepore  pre- 
senting such  exquisite  masses  of  form  and 
color,  that  I  could  readily  have  lent  faith  to 
the  fanciful  superstition  which  supposes  the 
existence  of  fairy  gardens  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  In  the  wide -spreading  ramifica- 
tions of  marine  vegetation  might  be  pictured 
miniature  groves  and  arabesque  parterres, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  hillocks  of 
sponge.  Multitudes  of  little  transparent 
fishes  darted  to  and  fro,  rivalling  in  color 
and  radiance,  the  variegated  hues  of  the  but- 
terfly, and  the  brightness  of  the  glow-worm. 
These  tiny  fishes  were  scarcely  an  inch  in 
length.  For  splendor  of  coloring,  I  scarcely 
ever  beheld  any  thing  to  equal  them.  Some 
were  of  clear  azure  blue,  some  bright  yel- 
low, and  others,  nearly  transparent,  exhib- 
ited richly  shaded  tints  of  brown  and  green. 

We  had  left  Papeiti  about  noon ;  and  at 
six  o'clock,  when  ^e  sun  was  setting,  it  was 
resolved  that  we  should  not  pursue  our 
course  further  that  evening,  as  the  numerous 
rugged  cliffs  which  fringe  that  part  of  the 
coast,  render  the  passage  somewhat  unsafe 
after  dark.  We  therefore  landed  at  Paya 
(a  place  situated  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Papeiti)  of  which  the  sixth  son  of  Tati 
is  the  ruling  chief. 

In  honor  of  his  father's  visit,  the  young 
chief  ordered  a  supper  to  be  prepared.  A 
pig  was  accordingly  killed,  and  cooked  in 
the  Tabitian  &shion.  A  hollow  dug  in  the 
ground  contained  a  number  of  stones,  round 
which  a  fierce  fire  was  kindled.  Meanwhile 
bread-tree  fruits  were  skinned  and  divided 
into  halves  by  a  sharp  wooden  hatchet 
When  the  fire  burned  up,  and  the  stones 
were  sufficiently  heated,  the  pig  and  the 
bread-fruits  were  put  into  the  oven,  and 
heated  stones  laid  over  them.  The  whole 
was  then  covered  over  with  leaves,  branches 
of  trees,  and  finally  with  a  layer  of  earth. 

Whilst  the  supper  was  being  cooked  by 
this  process  the  table  was  laid  out  A 
straw  mat  having  been  spread  on  the  ground^ 
large  leaves,  intended  to  serve  as  plates, 
were  placed  upon  it    As  a  drinking  cnp^ 
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Mch  gQCft  was  Airmailed  with  a  ooooft-nat 
ahell,  half  fiUed  with  a  aort  of  add  bevcr- 
«ge  caUed  JtfiM. 

In  about  ao  hoiir-aiid>a-ha]f  supper  was 
^iMwinoftd  to  be  ready  ;  and  though  the  pig 
was  not  prepared  in  the  most  tempting 
style,  yet  it  was  consumed  with  inoonoeiT- 
able  rapidity.  By  the  help  of  a  single  knile 
the  pig  was  divided  into  as  many  portions 
as  there  were  individuals  to  partake  of  it ; 
and  each  one  was  helped  to  his  or  her  share^ 
together  with  half  a  bread-fruit,  placed  on  a 
lea£  EKcepting  the  French  officer,  old 
Tati,  his  wife,  and  myseli^  no  one  sat  down 
at  the  rustic  table;  it  being  inconsistent 
with  the  customs  of  the  country  for  the  hoet 
to  eat  with  his  guests,  or  a  child  with  his 
parent 

On  our  arrival  at  Papara,  we  were  in- 
Comied  of  the  death  of  one  of  Tati's  sooa 
Ibe  event  had  taken  place  a  fow  days  pre- 
viously, but  the  funeiml  was  deferred  until 
the  arrival  of  the  good  chiet  I  visited  the 
hutk  and  the  attendants  gave  me  a  new 
pocket-handkerchief  directing  me  to  ofier 
it  as  a  present  to  the  departed.  This  custom 
of  offsring  presents  to  Uie  dead  is  still  kept 
up  by  the  Tahitians— even  those  among 
them  who  have  become  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  body  lay  in  a  coffin,  resting  on 
a  low  bier ;  both  coffin  and  bier  were  over- 
spread with  a  sort  of  white  paint  or  lacker. 
Before  the  bier  two  straw  mats  were  spread. 
On  ono  of  these  mats  were  placed  all  the 
dothes,  drioking-cups,  knives,  Ae^  which  had 
belonged  to  the  deceased.  On  the  other  lay 
a  vast  collection  of  presents,  consisting  of 
shirts^  pareos,  handkerchief^  bits  of  doth, 
Ac. 

I  attended  the  ceremony  of  the  interment 
The  priest  delivered  a  short  oration  over  the 
grave,  and  when  the  coffin  was  lowered,  the 
mats,  the  straw  hat,  and  the  dothes  of  the 
deceased,  together  with  some  oi  the  pres- 
ents, were  thrown  into  the  grave.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  of  interment  there  were 
some  andent  Indian  tombs  called  MuraU. 
They  were  quadrangular  spaces  surrounded 
by  stone  walls  four  or  five  feet  high.  Within 
the  Muraif  or  quadrangle,  the  corpse  used 
to  be  laid,  resting  on  a  wooden  framewoik. 
There  it  was  left  until  nothing  remained  but 
the  skeleton,  which  was  afterwards  buried 
in  some  sequestered  spot 

After  my  return  from  Papara,  I  made  a 


visit  to  Vemis Point  alittle  tongue  of 
on  which  Captain  Cook  stationed 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk.  Hie  stone  on  whidi  his  teles- 
cope was  fixed  is  sUU  on  the  qioi  where  it 
then  was. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  eKcnraiooB 
was  to  Footana  and  the  Diadem.  FoDtana 
is  a  point  whidi  the  Tahitians  considered  to 
be  impregnable,  and  where^  nevcrthelesi, 
they  sustained  the  most  signal  defeat  by  the 
French  during  the  last  war. 
Brouat  obligingly  lent  me  his  horse  to  i 
this  excursion,  and  he  sent  with  me  as  a 
guide  a  sub-officer,  who  had  been  engnged 
in  the  action,  and  who  explained  to  me  the 
positions  and  movements  of  the  hostile 
forces. 

For  the  space  of  six  miles  I  rode  threogh 
thidi  forests  and  deep  ravines,  interssoted 
by  mountain  torrenta  In  many  porta  of 
these  ravines,  extremdy  narrow 
flanked  on  dther  side  by  steep  and 
sible  mountains ;  so  that  here,  as  in 
ThermopyliB,  a  small  band  of  brave  war- 
riors were  enabled  to  keep  at  bay  a  strong 
and  numerous  array.  The  defiles  of  Fon- 
tana  may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
island.  During  the  late  war  Fontana  was 
the  prindpal  stronghold  of  the  Tahitians, 
and  the  only  mode  by  which  the  French 
could  hope  to  carry  the  important  position 
was  by  climbing  up  an  almost  perpendicn- 
lar  precipice,  and  thereby  readiing  a  nanraw 
ridge  near  the  summit  General  Bkooaft 
announced  his  wish  that  this  dangerous 
enterprise  ihould  be  intrusted  only  to 
volunteers ;  and  dxty-two  men  were  edeet- 
ed  from  the  very  considerable  number  who 
eageriy  offered  themsdvea  After  twdve 
hours  of  difficult  and  perilous  exertion,  the 
gallant  adventurers  at  length  gained  the 
siunmit  As  soon  as  they  appeared  in  s%lit, 
the  dismayed  Indians  threw  down  their 
arms,  exclaiming,  **  These  are  not  men,  for 
that  steep  acdivity  is  inaccessible  to  mortal 
footstepa  They  must  be  spirits ;  thereibie 
let  us  surrender,  for  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
defence." 

At  Fontana,  a  little  fort,  sormonnied  fagr 
a  watch-tower,  has  been  built  It  is  reached 
by  a  foot-path  nmning  along  a  narrow 
mountain  ridge,  beneath  which  yawns  a 
duwm  of  unfathomable  depth.  For  persona 
liable  to  vertigo,  it  woold  be  dai^eraqs  to 
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•tiempt  to  w»lk  along  this  peth,  whicb, 
however,  oommaDdB  a  Boagnificeot  prospect 
over  the  eurroanding  country.  Mountains, 
Talleya,  ravinefl,  and  waterfiUU  diversify  the 
romantic  aeene;  and  high  above  every  other 
objeet  in  the  landscape  towers  the  Diadem. 
I  reached  that  colossal  mass  of  rock  after  a 
three  hours'  ride  along  a  very  difficolt  road. 
The  prospect  from  the  Diadem  is  still 
grander  than  that  from  the  fort,  extending 
in  two  directions,  fSur  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  island,  and  to  some  distance  over  the 


This  was  Ay  last  excursion  in  the  lovely 
iaUnd  of  T^hia 


From  Um  Pnaeli  «f  Haumj*. 

TARDIF;  THE  PICTURE  FASaER. 

Oitn  of  the  most  celebrated  amateurs  of 
jNCtores  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  certain  Tardif,  by 
profession  an  engineer,  and  afterwards  secre- 
tary to  Marshal  Bouffiers.     He  was  the 
friend  of  Largilli^re,  of  Watteau,  and  of 
Andran,  but    especially   of   Gillot      His 
oritieisms  went  right  to  the  mark.    When  a 
pieture  was  finished,  none  ventured  to  pass 
a  verdict  on  its  merits  until  Tardif  had  seen. 
it ;  his  opinion  was,  so  to  speak,  the  finishing 
touch  of  the  brush.    Watteau  himself  who 
laughed  at  criticism,  said,  when  laying  down 
his  brash  before  a  newly-finished  F(eU  6^ 
Istfi/e, " There  ia  a  masterpiece;  if  Tardif 
were  here,  I  would  sign  it"  Tardif  had  one 
of  the  finest  cabinet  collections  in  Paris — 
Rue  Oit-le-Cceur,  No.  1.    Marshal  Boufflers, 
aware  of  his  secretary's  passion,  gave  him, 
every  year,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  a  picture 
from  the  hand  of  a  master.     Tardif  himself, 
out  of  hb  patrimonial  fortune,  had  purdiased 
pictures  l^om  his  friends,  the  living  painters, 
and  by  hu  friends,  the  dead  ones.    So  re- 
nowned was  his  cabinet  that  one  day  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  went  to  visit  it  with  Noo6, 
vHiidi  filled  up  the   measure  of  Tardifs 
mania.    Nevertheless,  if  the  worthy  man 
had  been  guilty  but  of  this  one  extravagance 
— -which  at  least  was  evidence  of  a  noble 
aspiration  to  the  poetry  of  the  beautiful — 
he  might  have  retained  wherewith  to  live 
respectably  tiU  the  end  of  his  daya    Un- 
fDTtnnately,  he  fell  into  another  folly,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  scheme 
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of  Law.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
he  lost,  in  that  revolution  of  French  fortunes, 
all  that  he  had— except  his  pictures. 

It  was  essential,  however,  to  find  means 
of  living.  Most  people  would  ha?e  got  rid 
of  their  pictures ;  Tardif  got  rid  of  his  ser- 
vants. "Go,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "go  into 
the  world,  where  money  is  to  be  earned ; 
henceforward  my  household  must  consist  of 
persons  who  do  not  eat ;  my  pictures  will 
keep  me  company."  Tardif  was  old,  the 
passions  of  life  had  no  furthec  hold  upon  his 
heart,  a  ray  of  sun  was  aU  he  needed  to  live 
happily  in  his  cabinet 

He  had  some  wine  remaining ;  he  went 
down  to  his  cellar  and  found  with  joy  that 
his  wine,  now  that  he  should  no  longer  keep 
open  house,  would  last  longer  than  himself; 
that  he  might  even,  on  gay  anniversaries, 
summon  Watteau  and  Audran  to  make 
merry  with  him  amidst  the  melodious  tinkle 
of  the  bottles.  As  be  came  up  from  the 
cellar,  a  bottle  in  each  hand,  he  met  old 
Gillot  on  the  staira  **  Watteau  and  Audran, 
well  and  good,"  said  Tardif;  "but  Gillot! 
the  barrel  of  the  Danaides  I"  Before  he  had 
finished  the  words,  the  old  wine-loving 
painter  had  seized  a  bottle  and  pressed  it 
tenderly  to  his  heart  "My  poor  old  Gil- 
lot, here  is  what  I  have  left."  "Welir 
said  Gillot,  "  every  man  his  bottle." 

For  Gillot's  farthest  glance  into  futurity 
never  reached  the  morrow.  "  Tardif,"  con- 
tinued he,  "you  know  that  I  have  come  to 
dine  with  youT  "With  all  my  heart, 
Gillot,  but  there  is  no  great  matter  for  din- 
ner." 

They  went  ia  Tardif  put  a  piece  of 
bread  upon  the  table.  "  The  devil  I"  cried 
Gillot,  unfolding  his  napkin,  "your  style  of 
living  will  soon  rid  you  of  parasites." 

Tardiff,  however,  munched  his  bread  with 
good  appetite  whilst  gazing  around  him  at 
his  dear  pictures.  "What  matter  1"  he 
exclaimed;  "henceforth  it  is  not  this  bread 
and  wine  that  will  compose  my  repast ;  I 
will  breakfast  with  a  Teniers  and  a  Ruys- 
dael,  dine  with  a  Vandyck  or  a  MuriUo^  sup 
with  a  Santerre  or  a  Watteau.  On  grand 
festivals,  I  will  treat  myself  to  my  Paul 
Veronese;  when  my  spirits  or  appetite 
are  bad,  I  will  nibble  your  gay  little  master- 
pieces, friend  Gillot"  **  WeU  said,"  crie<i 
Gillot,  filling  his  glass.  "  If  all  these  master- 
pieces  were  mine,  I  would  eat  them  too ; 
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bat  in  lucli  wi«e  thai  ia  a  Ibw  jrmn  not  one 
of  them  thoold  remain.  Take  mj  adTioe, 
Tardif,  and  do  not  aedude  yourself  from  the 
world  with  these  dumb  personages  who 
already  seem  to  mock  you.  Dame  Nature 
did  not  giTo  you  a  mouth  that  you  should 
feed  yourself  oo  diimeraa  Tou  will  be 
like  the  dog  in  the  iaUe,  who  cats  his  shad- 
ow and  goes  mad."  **  As  you  please,  friend 
Oillot  If  you  dislike  my  mode  of  lifing, 
you  will  not  letum  to  my  table.  For  my 
part,  I  find  my  spirit  more  hungry  than  my 
flesh." 

As  good  as  his  word,  Tardif  persisted  in 
living  on  bread  and  wine  in  the  midst  of  his 
pictures  He  gave  his  watch  and  seals  to  a 
fishwoman  who  opened  oysters  at  a  tavera- 
door  opposite  his  windows,  on  condition  that 
each  morning  she  would  bring  him  his  bread, 
make  his  bed,  and  sweep  his  room.  This 
woman  had  some  remains  of  that  sort  of 
beau^,  consisting  chiefly  of  youthful  fresh- 
ness^ which  usually  departs  at  fiTe-and- 
twenty— or  even  sooner  when  the  possessor 
is  an  oysierseUcr  at  a  wine-house  door.  She 
sang  merrily  the  day  through,  and  laughed 
eontinually  with  aU  the  power  of  her  red  lips 
and  white  teeth.  With  her  cap  on  one  sid% 
her  short  petticoat  and  her  joyous  humor, 
she  was  a  pieture  the  more  in  the  gallery, 
and  not  the  worst  of  the  coUectioik 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflairs  whenTwdif; 
who  at  long  intervals  showed  himself  in 
society,  met,  at  the  house  of  Abb6  le  Ragois, 
the  grammarian— who  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  H6tel  Boufllers  when  Tudtf 
was  the  marshal's  secretary— the  Rev.  Father 
Dequet,  a  Jesuit,  celebrated  in  those  days, 
and  procurator  of  the  novitiate  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Oermain.  Tardif,  who  remarked 
this  holy  man  hovering  about  him,  would 
fiun  have  departed,  in  obedience  to  a  vague 
presentiment;  but,  before  he  could  do  so^ 
the  reverend  fiither  got  Abb6  le  Bagois  to 
present  him  to  Tardil 

''Sir,"  said  Father  Dequet,  "  I  have  heard 
from  my  friend  that  you  possess  one  of  the 
most  curious  cabinets  of  pictures  in  the 
world:  will  you  not  do  me  the  (av<Hr  to 
open  your  door  to  me  t  Pictures  are  the 
ody  profime  pleasure  I  allow  mysell" 

Tardif,  who  disliked  visitors,  and  did  not 
greatly  esteem  Jesuits,  yet  did  not  dare  de- 
cline the  visit  of  Father  Dequet,  who  went 
to  see  him  two  days  later,  aoeompanied  by 


Abb6  It  BafOML  Ha  pnnsad  every  thsa^ 
the  if«flJ*ifl—  M  well  aa  the  Yi^giia^  the 
Saodiantes  as  well  as  the  MagdalcBs^  wiik 
an  expansive  enthusiasm  which  intmkated 
the  old  amateur.  **  I  own  to  yon*"  aaid  he 
to  Father  Dequet^ "  thai  I  am  not  esacay 
prepossessed  in  fisvor  of  the  Jesuits  Yev 
moialify  is  lar  from  beiqg  thai  of  tlM  gospel ; 
your  manner  of  interpretiig  the  StfiipUiies 
is  very  differeoi  from  mine.  Bvi,  in  ny 
9je$t  you  are  now  no  longer  of  the  eoqgro- 
gatioQ ;  you  an  a  lover  of  pietarea,  and,  aa 
such,  yon  will  always  be  weloome  hern." 

The  reverend  fiUher  often  leiuined  to 
feast  his  eyes  in  Tardif 's  cabinet,  asd  liitla 
by  little  Tardif  came  to  eooaider  him  as  a 
friend  Hb  other  friends— his  eld,  his  true 
friends,  those  who  drank  his  wine  and  talked 
to  him  of  old  times  took  leave  io  lang^  a 
little  at  his  biatoatioa  with  Father  Doquet, 
and  foretold  to  him  thai  he  and  hie  pictves 
would  end  by  enroiliry  themselvM  in  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  laq^ied  hianol( 
and  appeared  quite  easy  as  to  hie  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Father  Deqaet  did 
not  lose  his  time.  With  evangdical  milii- 
ness  he  pomted  out  io  Tardif  the  dsQgen 
of  solitude  to  the  possessor  of  pictures  of 
sodi  great  merit  and  valncu  With  diseres^ 
but  seductive  hand,  he  half  opened  io  him 
the  gates  of  the  noritiate  of  the  Faabeaig 
StOennain.  "  Thsve  need  be  no  change  ia 
your  habits ;  you  may  live  like  a  pagan  if 
you  please,  aa  you  now  da  If  you  ftU  ill, 
no  strangers  will  approach  your  aiek-hed, 
for  we  shall  all  be  there  we  who  are  the 
brothers  of  him  who  suflen*  Ton  will  no 
longer  have  to  fear  beiQg  phndercd— a 
picture,  you  know,  is  carried  off  aa  easily 
as  a  book— we  will  prepare  you  a  large 
bedroom,  in  which  you  can  haqg  np  the 
whole  of  your  hundred  and  one  pietnieai* 

"  A  hundred  and  one  1— you  have  counted 
them  then  T  aaid  Tvdif  slyly  to  IkOm 
Dequet 

**  Counted— not  so,"  replied  the  Jeoni^ 
hesitatingly.  **  If  I  know  the  number  ee 
accurately,  it  is  because  yon  told  it  to  me." 
He  saw  thai  he  had  ventured  too  tu^  and 
that  the  moment  waa  not  yet  come;  he 
hastened  to  beat  a  retread  to  avoid  being 
totally  routed.  "Hy  friendship  blinds  me^ 
perhaps,"  said  he^  mournfully.  **Mj  sole 
desire,  my  friend,  is  that  yeu  may  live  Ispg 
without  uneasinem  about  your  dear  pietnie^ 
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BalieTe  me,  yen  hare  too  much  ooafidenee 
myourneighbort:  for  inttenoe,  thai  qyster- 
woaMm,  wiio  enters  here  at  all  hoan^  coming 
and  going  witboat  eootvol— vho  knows 
what  tricks  she  may  play  yont  Would 
yon  belieye  it»  my  friend,  I  hare  seen  her 
three  or  fonr  times  at  the  pteture-dealer's 
OD  the  Bridge  of  Ndtra  Dame  T 

Tardif  gave  a  leap  like  a  wonnded  deer ; 
the  shot  had  hit  the  mark.  "Gersaintr 
exclaimed  he,  "  a  sooondrel  who  prevented 
Wattean  from  selling  me  his  finest  F9U 
Galants,  Cytherea  Besieged.  If  CTcr  she 
enters  his  hoose  again,  she  shall  nerer  re- 
enter mine." 

*  Bat,  my  friend,  yon  will  not  know  it ; 
yonr  legs  are  no  longer  good  enough  to  fol- 
low yonder  woman,  and  she  will  take  care 
not  to  tell  yoQ  whither  she  goes  or  whence 
shecomea" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  friend." 

"Jfoa  JHeut  it  was  Father  Ragoiswho 
opened  my  eyes  on  that  score." 

"  Bat,  if  I  dismiss  her,  who  will  bring  me 
my  bread,  go  to  the  cellar,  and  make  my 
bedr 

"Tliat  is  easily  managed— I  will  send 
yoo  some  one  from  the  Koritiate." 

"All  things  considered,  I  woald  rather 
be  my  own  serrant ;  for  I  have  already  told 
yoo  that^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sape- 
rior  mindst  like  you  and  Le  Begois,  I  have 
little  love  for  the  priesthood.  Nevertheless, 
now  that  I  am  aware  of  a  real  danger,  the 
woman  shall  come  here  no  more ;  nor  will 
I  allow  any  one,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  foithfrd  friends^  to  penetrate  mto 
my  beloved  slactaary." 

Accordingly,  Tardif  told  the  oyster-woman 
he  had  no  further  need  of  any  body's  services ; 
and  from  that  day  forward  he  lived  in  strict 
solitude,  foneying  that  all  his  neigfabon,  and 
all  the  persons  whom  he  saw  from  his  win- 
dow pass  along  the  street,  were  engrossed 
with  the  sole  idea  of  making  their  way  into 
his  apartment,  and  cenrying  off  his  pictures. 

Each  morning  he  went  down  stairs  him- 
self to  fotch  his  bread ;  he  spoke  to  no  one. 
Did  he  venture  as  for  as  a  neighboring  pic- 
ture-dealery  to  reodl  the  happy  time  when 
he  stall  was  a  pictore-bayer,  the  key  of  his 
house  was  datched  in  his  trembling  hand. 
As  often  aa  he  met  the  oyster-wooBan  he 
tamed  away  his  head,  not  to  hear  what  she 
Mudtohim.    "  Ah !  my  poor  Mr.  Tudif,  it 


is  my  notion  that  yon  are  going  mad :  the 
blaekgowns  have  troabled  year  eyesight^ 
the  crows  have  fiown  acrass  yoor  path— -my 
songs  were  well  worth  any  that  they  sing 
you." 

**  Tie  tme,"  said  poor  Tardif  to  himseli; 
" bat  my  pietoresr  Tet  he  could  not  help 
regretting  those  still  recent  days,  when  the 
oyster-woman's  visits  imparted  cheerfolnesi 
to  his  apartment  and  to  his  heart 

One  night  Father  Dequet  asked  Um  if  he 
had  any  heirs.  **  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
have  heirs— a  brother  and  a  sister :  my 
brother  has  some  property ;  my  nster  has  a 
great  many  children,  and  that  is  all  she  has. 
I  am  grieved  to  have  lost  every  thing  by 
Law's  scheme.  Bat  for  that,  I  could  tlw 
sooner  have  proved  to  her  children  how 
much  I  love  their  mother." 

Father  Deqoet  walked  three  or  four  times 
round  the  caUnet,  pausing,  with  a  sigh,  be- 
fore each  pictare. 

"  Is  it  not  a  thousand  pities^"  mnrmured 
he,  "  that  so  precious  a  cabinet  must  one 
day  be  dispersed  1" 

*  Never  I"  cried  Ttodif. 

"Simple  man,"  continued  the  Jesuit, 
"  what  do  yott  soppose  your  nephews  and 
grand-nephews  will  do  with  your  pictures  T 

"  Yon  are  right  The  Burgundians  love 
color,  but  only  in  their  wine." 

"  Yes,  my  poor  Tardif,  they  will  sell  your 
pictures  to  the  highest  bidder.  Some  will 
go  to  your  enemy  Gtersaint ;  others  to  some 
Jew,  who  will  hide  them  and  deprive  them 
of  the  light  they  live  by.  Some  will  go  to 
America ;  some  to  China ;  and  this  beautiful 
Banquet  by  Veronese — who  knows  whether 
it  will  not  be  exposed  for  sale  npon  the 
quays  T 

Taidif  was  pale  as  death.  *<Yontortare 
me,"  said  be  to  the  Jesuit^  and  clasped  his 
hands  together  in  agony.  In  his  tuni  he 
made  the  circuit  of  the  cabinet,  gating  de- 
spairingly on  his  picturea  "  Do  you  know,* 
said  he,  on  a  sudden,  turning  to  father 
Deqoet,  ''at  nighti  when  I  do  nci  sleeps 
whidi  often  happena,  a  strange  desire— 
which  I  dare  avow  to  no  one— oomes  into 
my  head,  and  that  is,  to  build  a  sabterraoean 
gallery  where  I  might  bury  myself  with  my 
picturea  But  it  is  madness ;  and,  besides^ 
I  am  diverted  from  this  deeiga  by  the 
thought  that  these  beautlftil  woiks  of  art 
woold  never  aee  the  tmi  again.    Bat»  for 
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liMireit's  nke,  m j  dear  friond,  lei  vm  epeek 
of  that  DO  more.  Ton  ha^e  pot  me  in  a 
firrer ;  I  aludl  eat  no  rapper  to-mght" 

FaUier  Dequet  departed,  leaving  IWrdif 
in  the  angiiinh  of  dMpoodenc]^.  The  poor 
man  went  to  bed  half  dead.  Next  morning 
be  was  in  n  high  ferer.  He  would  receive 
no  ooe-HM)i  even  hia  IKend  Oillot,  hie  good 
genioa. 

The  iecond  day  the  ferer  was  still  more 
Tioleni ;  death  itself  was  knocking  at  Tkntifs 
door.  He  did  not  open  it,  bnt  Death  re- 
mained upon  the  threshold,  and  entered 
with  Father  Dequet  when  next  he  ealled 
Taidif*s  head  alreadj  wandered.  He  had 
no  water  left,  and  crared  a  drink.  **  Ah ! 
mj  poor  fKeod,**  said  Father  Dequet,  **! 
little  thought  to  find  you  in  your  bed." 

Tlie  Jesuit  went  down  himself  to  fetch 
water.  When  Tardif  had  drunk,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude^  but  in  so  altered  a 
Toioe,  and  in  such  singular  terms,  that  Father 
Dequet  said  to  himself:  **  This  is  the  last 
stage."  For  two  entire  hours  he  remained 
assiduously  by  the  sick  man's  pillow,  stri- 
Ting  to  subjugate  the  now  enfeebled  mind 
which  had  so  long  repelled  his  caresses. 
What  he  said  to  the  dying  man,  none  ever 
knew.  What  is  certain  it,  that,  nt  the  end 
of  the  two  hours,  Father  Dequet  was  in 
possession  of  the  following  eloquent  lines, 
in  Tardif 's  handwriting : — 

**  I  give  all  my  pictures  to  the  Novitiate 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  consideration  of  my  friend, 
Father  Dequet,  who  is  at  liberty  to  take 
them  away  at  once. 

**  Tardif. 

«  FoHm,  20th  May,  1728.- 

Father  Dequet  was  not  the  man  to  await 
Tardif 's  decease  before  appropriating  his 
treasursa.  His  first  care  was,  not  to  take 
the  viaticum  to  the  dyio^  man,  nor  yet  to 
run  for  a  physician  or  apothecary ;  neither 
the  soul  nor  the  body  of  Tardif  touched  his 
heart — ^his  sensibiUty  was  entirely  engrossed 
by  the  pictures.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained 
the  written  donation  than  he  went  out,  col- 
lected a  doaen  idlers  who  were  on  the  look- 
out for  n  job,  took  them  up  to  Tardif 's  room, 
and  ordered  them,  whilst  the  poor  man  lay 
moaning  in  his  bed,  to  carry  awny  the  pie- 
turesL  With  n  dogged  avidity,  he  himself 
took  them  down  from  the  wall  The  little 
Flemish  gems,  scarce  larger  than  the  hand, 
he  laid  aside  to  carry  nway  in  n  hackney 


coach.  TliemenheliadbroQghteoaldlakt 
but  sixty  lectures  at  one  joomey.  He  took 
away  twenty-one  in  his  hackney-oondi,  Ans 
leaving  twenty  in  Tardif's  room.  He  did 
not  even  toll  him  he  was  going  nwaj.  ¥nmk 
time  to  time,  whilst  taking  down  the  pic- 
tures^ he  cast  n  furtive  glance  ni  tke  bed, 
and  made  sure  that  the  poor  man  was  be- 
coming more  and  mora  ddirioua 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  neighborhaod  was 
indignant  at  this  proAmation,  this  impiety, 
this  sacrilege  oommitted  by  tbe  reverend 
lather.  But  as,  after  all,  for  some  months 
past,  Tkrdif  would  have  notUag  to  say  to 
any  of  his  neighbors,  and  as  none  intererted 
themselves  m  an  old  madman,  eeduded  from 
the  world  in  a  room  full  of  pictures,  the 
spoliation  was  allowed  to  prooeed,r-ju8t  as» 
on  the  stage,  people  suffer  crimes  innaaier- 
able  to  be  committed,  without  thinking  of 
interference. 

The  morning  wore  on :  Father  Deqneidid 
not  return.  Doubtless  he  had  to  get  ready 
a  room  in  the  Novitiate  for  the  pictare^  the 
majority  of  which  were  not  very  OathoUe 
in  subject  Suddenly  Tardif  rousing  him- 
aelf  from  a  dose,  put  his  head  out  of  bed 
and  called  for  Father  Dequet  Forthefint 
Ume  in  his  life  he  felt  frightened  at  the 
stillness  around  him.  He  asked  htmsdf  if 
he  were  already  in  the  tomk  He  hurried 
into  his  cabinet  Seeing  the  walls  bare,  ha 
shouted,  **  Thieves  P  ran  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  tore  his  hair,  and  called  to  the 
oyster-woman,  who  was  seated,  as  nsual,  at 
the  tovem-door,  smiling  at  her  customera  as 
they  ate  her  oysters  and  drank  her  healdt 
When  Tardif  called  her,  she  left  her  chair, 
and  went  under  his  window. 

«Make  haste  T  cried  TaidiC  ''dooTt  yon 
see  I  am  dying ;  and  if  that  were  all— bnt 
they  have  stolen  my  pictures  T 

The  oyster-woman  went  up  stain ;  she 
bore  no  malice,  and,  besides,  she  had  always 
liked  Tardif,  because  he  told  her  stories,  and 
telked  to  her  of  her  fine  oyea  When  she 
readied  his  room,  she  found  him  senseless 
on  the  floor.  She  took  him  in  her  arms  and 
carried  him  to  his  bed.  **  He  must  not  be 
left  to  die  like  a  dog,"  said  she  to  hersel£ 
When  the  wk  man  opened  his  eyes,  tbsre 
she  was  with  her  eternal  smile.  She  had 
sent  for  a  doctor,  who  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  who  saw  that  Tardif  eonld  not 
get  through  the  night 
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"  Have  you  a  family  T  be  iDqaired. 
"  Tbey  ha^e  taken  every  thing,"  replied 
the  dying  roani  "  the  best  are  gone;  a  few 
Tomain,  but  what  U  that  T 

This  was  all  the  information  that  could 
be  got  from  Tardi£ 

Qillot  came  in.  At  sight  of  his  friend, 
poor  Tardif  seemed  yisited  by  a  gleam  of 
iotelligence.  **AhI  my  dear  Oillot,  why 
have  you  been  so  long  without  coming  to 
aee  me  t  There  are  still  a  few  bottles  wait- 
ing for  us  iu  the  cellar,  bedded  in  the  dust, 
aa  I  soon  shall  be  myself.  As  for  me,  I  am 
now  but  an  empty  bottle."  Gillot  took  the 
sick  man  by  the  hand,  and  tried  to  prove  to 
him  that  he  would  recover 

**  I  am  no  doctor,  my  dear  Tardif,  but,  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you  will  send  for  four 
bottles  of  wine— one  for  me,  one  for  you. 
one  ff»r  yuur  physician,  and  one  for  Death, 
should  he  make  his  appearance.** 

"  Well  spoken  T  cried  the  oyster-woman, 
**  only  you  forget  that  I  am  here." 

Tardif  smiled  his  pleasant  smile,  as  in  the 
good  days  then  gone  by.  But  suddenly  he 
grew  deadly  pale.  **  My  pictures  I  my  pic- 
tures !  my  pictures  1  Tou  have  stolen  all 
my  pictures  !**  He  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
but  fell  back  again  exhausted.  These  were 
the  last  words  he  spoke.  Oillot  and  the 
oyster- woman  watdied  beside  him  all  that 
evening,  and  all  the  night.  Tbey  drank  his 
wine— of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt — ^but 
that  was  all  they  had  of  his  inheritance 

At  daybreak,  Tardif  breathed  hia  \mL 
The  previous  evening,  when  he  was  already 
frst  sinking.  Father  Dequet  came  to  take 
away  the  remainder  of  the  pictures.  The 
oyster-woman  undertook  to  receive  him  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  fish-market  Oillot, 
saddened  as  he  was  by  the  approaching 
death  of  his  friend  Tardif,  could  not  help 
taking  pleasure  in  the  honest  woman*s  vivid 
and  picturesque  eloquenoa  Father  Dequet, 
who  would  fain  have  pushed  aside  the 
oyster- woman,  to  reach  the  sick-bed—- or 
rather  the  picture-gallery^waa  sharply  re- 
pulsed. He  departed,  resolved  soon  to 
return  with  an  army  of  lawyera  Oillot 
had  written  to  Tardif  *s  relations.  The  bro- 
ther of  the  dead  man,  happening  to  be  on  a 
journey  to  Paris,  came  to  call  upon  him  the 
very  day  of  his  death.  Oillot  informed  him 
of  all  that  liad  passed,  and  advised  him  to 
plead  against  the  Jesuits  lor  the  recovery  of 


the  pictures,  being  persuaded  that  so  re- 
spectable a  body  would  never  dare  defend 
such  an  action.    .... 

"  Wliat  I  have  just  narrated,"  says  M. 
Houssaye,  by  way  of  eniwjf  to  his  tale,  **  ia 
but  the  prefkoe  of  a  celebnted  trial,  to  be 
found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  edition 
Rich^,  the  parliament  advocate  who  col- 
lected the  pleadings  in  all  the  curious  trials 
of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  ceoturiei^ 
The  edition,  dated  1776,  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  by  Marc-Michel  Rey.  The  affiur 
of  the  hundred  and  one  pictures  oocupiei 
but  twenty-seven  pages— 446  to  470. 

** '  After  three  audiences,  of  two  hours 
each,  the  reverend  Jesuit  fathers  of  tbe  No- 
vitiate were  condemned  to  restore  the  pic- 
tures, and  to  pay  the  value  of  those  which 
they  alleged  to  be  lost  The  judgment  was 
rendered  on  the  9th  August,  1729.  There 
was  no  appeal 

•* '  There  were  remarked  amongst  tbe  wit- 
nesses, the  8Uur  Oillot,  painter  to  the  opera, 
and  the  DemoUelU  Marie  Anne  Vatout, 
oyster-woman,  who  were  considered  to  be 
the  best  supporters  of  the  heirs.' 

'*  Tlie  pictures  reverted  to  the  heirs,  who 
had  a  sale  of  them,  which  made  some  noise 
at  the  time.  What  has  become  of  thoee 
masterpieces,  cherished  by  Tardif  aa  the 
light  of  his  eyes  and  the  joy  of  bis  heart  t 
I  have  fallen  in  with  a  head,  full  of  light 
and  spirit,  unsigned,  but  which  betrays  the 
gay,  rich  brush  of  Oillot  On  the  back  of 
the  pannel  are  to  be  distinctly  read  the 
words — CoLLEcrioN  TioiDir.  Poor  man  I  II 
he  knew  that  his  joys  and  sorrows  have 
been  appreciated — more  than  a  hundred* 
years  after  his  death  I" 


THE  GRANDFATHER'S  STICK. 


BT  SUZA  OOOK. 

*TwAs  ss  boanie  sn  ssh-staff  ss  ever  wss  seen 
In  the  bsads  of  s  pilgrim  or  paths  of  s  wood ; 

Twss  ss  touf  b  ss  s  bow  of  Ulysaes  I  ween ; 
Itt  polish  wss  high  snd  Its  fibre  wss  good. 

Twss  tbe  gnuxlfbther^  sUek— it  wss  bis  stick 
slone^ 

Of  itt  forty  yean*  serWos  how  proudly  beM  tell  * 
Twss  all  very  jtisl— be  mlgbt  cstf  It  bis  own, 

Bat  ereiy  oas  else  ssemed  to  daias  It  as  well. 
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Twu  hli  when  tlM  soft  Ctabbath  cliiinM  floated  by. 
When  the  ■an  might  be  hot  or  the  mod  might 
be  thick ; 

Ibe  chnreh  wm  ap-hiU,  and  the  yonngslen  would  fl  j 
To  cany  hla  prajreHbook,  and  And  him  hie  atieic. 

Twaa  his  when  they  ooazM  him  tor  wickets  or  bat, 
Now  pleading  with  tears  and  now  tmating  a 
langh; 
Twsa  not  haif-a-mile  to  the  Tillage— and  that 
He  would  manage  right  well  with  the  help  of 
hisstaS: 

Bat  often  he  wanted  his  fldthfU  supporter,   [vain ; 

When  as  often  'twas  asked  for  and  sought  for  in 
Perhaps  Master  Dick  had  it  down  by  the  water, 

Or  the  young  onaa  had  carried  it  out  In  the  lane. 

Twas  not  a  whit  saffer  for  alt  the  close  hiding. 
For  comers  were  peep'd  in  and  cupboards  ez- 
jrioredl 
Till  some  urchin  came  shouting,  careering,  and 
riding 
On  his  grandfhther*s  stick,  like  a  tournament  lord. 

There  were  aticks  in  abundance,  lh>m  bamboo  to 
oak, 

But  every  hand  singled  out  that  fh>m  the  rest ; 
For  business  or  fto  that  oM  stalT  waa  the  one, 

For  all  timea  and  all  purpoaes  that  was  the  best. 

The  hard-boy,  perchance,  had  to  cross  the  bleak 


When  the  sky  had  no  star  and  the  winter-blast 
wailM ; 
His  eye  lost  Its  light  and  his  red  lips  turned  white. 
While  *twasea4y  to  see  that  his  rude  spirit  quaUM. 

He  thought  of  the  mnrderM  ghost  haunting  that 
spot. 
Of  the  gibbet*s  looae  beama— and  the  boy^  heart 
tttra*d  sick ; 
But  half  of  the  soul-thrilling  fear  was  foigot 
If  he  might  but  take  with  him  the  grandfkther's 
sUok. 

e 

•<  Look,  Susan,  the  tulips  r*  was  cried  in  ahurm ; 
(*  See,  see,  the  old  sow*s  in  the  garden— quick  I 
quick  I" 
And  the  very  next  moment  found  Suaan*ii  strong 
arm 
BeUa>oring  Bess  with  the  grand  fhther's  stick. 

When  the  dust-laden  carpete  were  awung  on  the 
line, 
And  braTe  cudgels  were  chosen— the  strong  and 
the  thick; 
It  would  not  take  Sibylline  art  to  divine 
Hut  among  them  waa  always  the  grandfkther's 
sUck. 

A  branch  of  the  pear4ree  hung  drooping  and  wide, 
And  the  youngsters  soon  Join'd  in  the  pilfering 
trick; 
"This  wUl  Just  reach  all  the  ripest!"  they  cried, 
As  they  scamperM  away  with  the  grandfather's 
fttck. 

Bich  Autumn  came  on,  and  they  roved  Ihr  and 


With  the  aan  on  each  cheek  andred  stain  on 
each  mouth  t 


They  baakM  in  the  nys  of  Iba  vamhsrvcst  di|i 
TIU  their  Ihces  were  tinged  with  the  gtow  of  thi 
South. 

Lusdous  berries  sad  Bute  foim'd  the  vlaejaa 
they  sought, 
And  the  branches  were  highest  where  frah  ia 
most  thick ; 

Hooks  and  crooks  of  an  siaes  were  theiis,  tat  sflBi 
caught 

the  tall  bramUe  so  weO  aa  the  grsndlhtbn^aid. 

Full  often  they  left  the  long  wiOow  behind,* 
The  dandified  cane  waa  forgotten  and  kit; 

What  matter  ?— who  cared  ?  not  a  eool  seaM  to 
mind 
The  pains  in  the  cutting,  the  shUUng  It  cot: 

But  thai  old  bit  of  ash,  let  It  IkU  when  It  mlRlt, 
In  the  brierisround  dell,  on  the  Be4il»kA 
mound, 
Every  eye  was  intent,  every  heart  in  a  fHght- 
For  they  dared  not  go  home  if  thatrttckim 
not  found. 

Old  Winter  stepped  forth,  and  the  waten  ven  ai, 

The  bold  hearts  were  bounding  along  oi  tk 

slide; 

And  the  timid  one  rentured,  all  tremblii^  aid 

chlU, 

If  he  had  but  the  gfandlhther's  stick  bj  kis  ^ 

But  the  grandfhther  waned  ttom  the  esrthdir  bf 
day,— 

Hoards  must  be  opened  and  treasurBi  isiatU; 
No  selflsh  heart  wateh^d  o'er  his  **•  passii«  inj,' 

Yet  that  stick  was  the  coveted  relic  by  alL 

Serenely  the  old  man  went  down  to  his  gnn, 
Looking  on  to  a  fatore  with  fhith,  hqie,  ladjsr; 

But,  ere  the  flame  died  in  the  aocket,  be  pn 
His  fhvorite  stick  to  his  fiavorite  boy. 

That  boy  waa  a  spendthrift,  aU  recklen  sad  gif, 
Keeping  naught  but  a   warm  heert  ud  tt 
honest  name ; 
He  was  wild  in  his  home— a  few  yesn  nifd 
away. 
He  was  out  in  the  worid,  but  the  ■Mwutbeaab 

He  parted  fhun  all,  fh>m  bis  land  andbiigoM, 
But,  with  wealth  or  without.  It  wss  all  one  to 
Dick; 
The  same  merry  laugh  lit  his  fhce  when  be  toU 
That  he'd  nothing  more  leA  aave  his  graadfilbM^ 
aUok. 

The  merry  langh  still  echo'd  out,  though  he  foaad 
That  frtonds  tum'd  their  hacks  when  his  mm 
waa  spent ; 

He  sung  **  The  world's  wide,  and  HI  travel  Itrooad,* 
And  far  fh>m  his  kindred  the  wanderer  weoL 

He  lives  and  yet  langhs  In  the  prodigal's  part ; 
But  whatever  his  fortune— wkstever  his  lisd, 
Theret  a  lock  of  white  hair  hangisgdose  to  V» 
heart, 
And  an  ash  stafl^  the  Giandfbther'k  Stlck,iB  Ui 
hand. 
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Wht  should  not  we  take  our  yacatioD  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  write — ^though  it 
be  with  greatest  na%veti—<it  what  comes  to 
our  eye  under  the  oool  shadows  of  the 
country! 

And  first — ^what  delicious  contrast  with 
our  last  week*s  labor,  and  our  last  week's 
laboring  place— is  this  careless  jotting  down 
of  the  floating  waifs  from  the  noise  of  the 
citj,  and  this  oool  northwest  wind,  fanning 
us  into  winter^s  energy  1 

Let  them  go  to  Saratoga  who  will,  we 
like  sometimes  to  loiter,  as  we  are  loitering 
now,  under  trees  that  are  innocent  of  all 
coquetry,  and  along  paths  that  are  silent— > 
save  to  our  tread,  and  the  cheerful  chirp  of 
the  sunmier  insects. 

Twenty  years  ago^  and  we  should  have 
been — at  this  distance  from  this  city — ^in  an 
almost  barbarian  land ;  with  a  long  yoyage 
to  make,  if  we  wished  to  garner  that  news 
of  the  world,  which  is  now  spread  every 
morning  on  our  breakfiist-table.  Not  alone 
the  news  of  the  city  we  have  left — but 
news  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world — 
coming  so  fast  on  the  wings  of  our  iron 
mercury,  that  a  week's  record  is  old— -even 
before  it  is  written.  Thus  we  have  here 
before  us  London  papers  scarce  dry ;— Paris 
journals  reeking  with  the  heat  of  the  Pari- 
sian balls,  and  stately  quarterlies  of  Soot- 
land,  smelling  of  the  ink,  and  of  the  press. 

It  makes  a  queer  melange  of  the  country 
and  of  the  city — of  pastime  and  of  work — 
to  find  these  monitors  of  our  week's  employ 
staring  at  us  from  the  country  table,  where 
provident  hands  have  placed  a  bouquet  of 
the  jasmine,  and  late  blossoming  roses. 

But  yet  more  in  contrast  with  all  that  is 
enjoyable  in  the  retirement  of  the  fields, 
are  the  damp  dailies  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  talking,  amid  their  political 
fancies-'of  city  ices  and  city  theatres — poor 
feeble  approaches  both  of  them,  to  the 
healthy  draughts  of  bright  spring  water, 
and  to  the  carol  of  a  thousand  birds  in  the 
oentury-old  oaks. 

Yet  we  must  deal  with  them  notwith- 
standing ;  and  curb  ourselves  to  a  fiedr  and 
iSuthful  reading  of  what  they  send  to  our  eyes. 

The  French  paper — ^by  its  Paris  corre- 
■pondent — is  full  of  its  pleasant  chit-chat 
from  the  European  capital,  and  reports  new 


forays  of  English  and  American  visitors,  and 
new  retirement  of  the  winter  Parisians. 
GuiNOT  in  a  letter  of  recent  date  is  lull  of 
his  pleasant  gossip.  The  Parisians,  he  says, 
are  abandoning  their  city  to  the  hordes  of 
strangers  who  are  coming  in  from  every 
quarter,  and  who  are  reaping  crowds  of 
fovors  from  the  beautiful  divinities  of  the 
Bal  Mobil,  and  of  the  BmelagK  Those 
who  are  possessed  of  country  houses — ^nor 
is  the  number  so  great  in  Paris»  as  some 
might  imagine— are  long  ago  looking  to  their 
apricots  and  vineyards;  the  rich  bankers 
who  have  trusty  derks  are  summering  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  or  in  the  PyreneeSb  And 
thousands  more,  who  can  only  escape  for  a 
day,  or  at  meet  for  two^  are  running  to  St 
Germain,  or  to  St  Clond. 

Of  this  last  place  of  resort,  our  friend 
GuiNOT  gives  a  pleasant  story,  which  at  least 
possesses  as  many  elements  of  truth  as  the 
majority  of  stories  which  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  French  fnUlletonUiei,  It  ap» 
pears  that  the  original  chateau  was  built 
and  decorated  by  a  fomons  and  wealthy 
banker.  His  taste  andmunificence  not  only 
made  it  superior  to  that  of  any  private 
subject,  but  even  cast  into  the  shade  the 
country  retreats  of  the  royal  fiimtly. 

The  wily  Maaarin,  who  was  at  that  time 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  looked  with  an 
evil  eye  upon  this  purse-grown  splendor, 
and  persuaded  his  royal  master  that  St 
Cloud  would  be  a  most  agreeable  resort  for 
his  highness.  The  king  agreed,  and  the 
cardinal  was  to  negotiate  the  business. 

"  It  is  a  fine  retreat  you  have  there,"  said 
the  cardinal  to  the  banker  victim. 

**  It  is  very  respectable,"  returned  modest- 
ly  the  financier. 

"  It  must  have  cost  yon  a  large  amount," 
continued  the  cardinal. 

**  Not  so  very  much,"  returned  the  banker 
— a  little  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  being 
considered  too  rich. 

"  Do  you  know  that  evil-minded  persona 
may  suspect  you  of  tampering  with  the  funda 
of  Uie  state,  to  meet  such  prodigious  ontlay  T 

The  banker,  disturbed  by  the  growing 
suspicion,  averted  it  by  an  oath.  **  I  swear 
to  you,"  said  be,  *'that  yon  have  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  value  of  this 
estate !" 
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**  How  roudi  for  example,"  returaed  the 
wily  cardinal 

**  Hardly  a  hundred  thooaand  crowns  T 

** Indeed!  that  ia  lucky— lucky  for  you, 
and  lucky  for  the  king.  He  can  well  spare 
that  much,  but  as  for  going  beyond,  I  assure 
you,  in  confidence,  thai  he  could  hanlly 
afford  it 

**  But  what  doee  thb  mean  T  asked  the 
disturbed  banker. 

"It  means,  JfofMJcwr,  that  I  boy  St  Cloud 
of  you  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.** 

**But  St  Clood  it  not  for  sale,  Jfbns0t- 
gnenr.** 

**  Pardon  t  St  Olood  ia  for  sale  when- 
•rer  his  majesty  wishes  to  buy,  and  he  will 
be  most  happy  to  pay  you  in  requital  its 
actual  cost  The  money  shall  be  yours  to- 
morrow, and  TOO  will  have  the  goodness  to 
leave  the  chateau  this  evening.** 

Whether  true  or  not,  this  offers  at  least 
a  pretty  treat  of  the  old-time  royalty,  and 
of  the  honesty  of  n>yal  bargaioa 

Among  other  gossip  of  Paris,  H  is  stated 
that  the  great  fountains  of  Versailles,  which 
for  a  long  time  past  have  played  only  upon 
great  occasions,  are  to  be  put  in  immediate 
order,  for  constant  display.  The  reason  fiir 
this  great  outlay,  is  said  to  be  the  wish  to 
revive  the  old-time  prospenty  of  the  almost 
forsaken  city  of  Versailles. 

A  quick-witted  correspondent  from  Lon* 
don  of  a  French  newtipaper,  gives  a  ludic- 
rous glimpse  of  London  weather,  and  of 
London  festi vi ties.  He  makes  himsel f  tpeei- 
ally  merry  with  the  fine  rains  of  England. 
You  see  nothing,  says  he,  in  the  parks, 
streets,  or  theatres  even—save  umlnvllas. 
As  for  the  streets  they  are  narrow,  dirty, 
defended  with  iron  gateways,  and  with 
nothing  in  them  but  noise. 

In  matter  of  language  too,  he  is  witty 
upon  their  over-use  of  particular  words 
He  particularly  emphasises  the  words  box 
and  etiquette. 

Every  thing,  says  he,  w—hox.  Your 
horse's  stall  Is— «*  his  box  ;**  a  place  at  the 
opera  is  **a  box;**  the  salt-cellar  is  **the 
box  ;•*  a  traveller's  luggage,  "  his  box  ;**  the 
aeat  of  a  carriage,  **  the  box  ;**  the  pepper 
case,  **  a  box  f  a  rendesvous  for  hunting,  a 
*  shooting-box  ;**  a  smart  cuff,  "  a  box  on  the 
ea^^''  and  a  tabaii^,  **  a  box  for  tobacco  I" 

As  for  etiquette,  he  says,  it  is  as  much 
overworked  as  the  unfortunate  **  box."    To 


hurry  in  the  street,  or  to  speak  londlj,  or  te 
walk  off  tlie  trottoir,  is  **  not  etiqaette.**  It 
is  **  not  etiquette"  to  seal  a  letter  with  a 
wafer,  or  to  write  without  an  envelope.  To 
wear  at  the  opera  the  smallest  flower,  or 
stripe  upon  one*s  waistcoat  or  cravat,  ia  **  not 
etiquette ;"  it  is  "  not  etiquette"  to  eat  twice 
of  soup ;  not  to  salute  a  lady  without  her 
previous  salutation  ;  nor  ia  it  **  etiquette*  to 
ride  in  an  omnibus ;  to  go  to  a  eoir6e  before 
11  o'clock  is  **not  etiquette,"  or  to  a  ball 
before  midnight ;  nor  is  it  "  etiquette*  to 
drink  ale  at  table,  without  immediately 
sending  away  the  glasa 

It  is  "  not  etiquette"  to  be  hungry,  or  to 
suffer  one*s  beard  to  grow,  or  to  wear  black 
in  the  monung,  or  colors  at  night  It  is 
''not  etiquette"  to  carry  copper  in  ooe*s 
pocket,  or  to  wear  a  gray  hat,  or  aeilk  hind- 
kerdiie£  Finally,  he  says,  it  ia  a  gross  out- 
rage upon  ''etiquette"  in  England  to  be 
poor,  or — what  is  worse — ^to  seem  to  be 
poor. 

Thoce  who  have  been  in  England  will  see 
at  least  a  spice  of  reason  in  the  French 
man's  irony. 

As  for  home  news  there  is  nothing  to  be 
written  dowa  Things  are  pushing  on  ia 
the  old-fashioned  way.  Fashiooiats  are  at 
Newport  and  Saratoga;  and  every-day 
plodders  are  busy  in  the  heated  atreets  of 
the  city. 

Hie  opera,  night  after  night,  draws  its 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  to  listen  to  Badi- 
all,  Bosio,  and  Bettini,  and  the  listeners— 
eager  while  the  scene  lasts— kill  the  heat 
and  the  fatigue  with  cigars  upon  the  balcony. 

Careless  travellers  are  buying  up  cheap 
novels  for  the  summer  campaign;  and 
steadier  and  more  instructed  people  are 
looking  over  such  new  books  as  RBonxLD's 
beautiful  imprint  about  "/ftsee<  Xi/e,"*  or 
Pdtkams  "Para." 

The  first  is  a  rare  book,  combining  as  it 
does,  under  the  richest  type  and  good  illus- 
trationa, — a  fund  of  scientific  information, 
with  all  the  easy  informality  of  a  summer 
evening's  chat. 

The  last,  "  Para,  or  Adventures  on  the 
Amason,  by  Mr.  WAaaEii,"  is  a  readable 
account  of  a  country  of  which  nothing  is 
known ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  swing  hb 
hammock  for  the  night  in  the  tropics,  with- 
out being  heated,  would  do  well  to  voyage 
with  Mr.  Wxaasir. 
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